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ADVERTISEMENT. 


USBANDRY is, with great juſtice, placed at the head of human arts, as having 
a very great advantage over all others, both with regard to antiquity and uſefulneſs. 
It had its birth with the world, and has always been the genuine ſource of ſolid wealth, and 
real treaſures ; for it will furniſh a people with every thing neceſſary to render life happy 
and deſirable, form the principal revenues of the ſtate, and even ſupply the defect of all 
others, when they happen to fail. ere 


ide is therefore no wonder that the wiſeſt princes, and the moſt able miniſters, among the 
W ancients, made it their principal ſtudy to encourage and improve the Art of Huſbandry : 
JW they well knew that the ſtrength of a ſtate ſhould not be eſtimated by the extent of its 
W territories, But by the number of its inhabitants, and the utility of their labours. And it 
W ſhould be remembered, that ſome of the moſt noble conſuls and dictators among the ancient 
Romans were taken from the Plough, and that the ſenators of that flouriſhing people ſpent 
che greater part of their time in the country, where they tilled their fields with their own 
hands. © In thoſe happy times, ſays Pliny, the earth, pleaſed at ſecing herſelf cultivated. 
by the hands of triumphant victors, ſeemed to make ſtronger efforts, and to produce her 
fruits in greater abundance.” Doubtleſs becauſe they applied themſelves to the taſk with 
greater attention, and took the wiſeſt precautions, to render their labours ſucceſsful : for when 

W men of genius and abilities apply themſelves to any art, they ſoon make very great improve- 
ments, and advance it to a much higher degree of perfection: while the common people, by . 
ſervilely confining themſelves to the common mode of practice, ſeldom make any farther 
progreſs in their profeſſion. 6 p 


But when deſtructive luxury was introduced among the old Romans, Huſbandry declined, 

Wand has never ſince reached the honourable ſtation it before poſſeſſed : owing, in a great mea- 

Jure, to an opinion founded on falſehood, namely, that the Practice of Huſbandry requires 

either ſtudy, reflection, nor precepts; and is therefore beneath the notice of men of fortune 

ad genius. The ancients, however, thought very differently: they were perſuaded, that, 

n order to cultivate Lands to advantage, it was heceſſary to ſtudy the works of thoſe who 

dad written on this ſubject, and to add the experience of others to their own. This opinion 

s now once more happily eſtabliſhed ; and the Study of Huſbandry purſued with ſuch aſſi- | 
luity in different parts of Europe, that an amazing number of the moſt important diſcove- = 
ies have been lately made in that uſeful and neceſſary branch of knowledge. = „ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


But theſe uſeful Diſcoveries and Improvements are ſcattered through a multitude of 
volumes, written in different languages, and publiſhed in different countries; ſo that they can 

only be known to thoſe who have abilities to purchaſe, and leiſure ſufficient to peruſe ſo great 
a variety of books, 


The authors of this undertaking were "PR perſuaded, that a Work, containing the 
Precepts relating. to the Theory and Praftice of every Branch of Huſbandry, delivered in the 
plaineſt and molt intelligent manner, and enriched with all the Diſcoveries hitherto made in 
any part of Europe, would greatly tend to promote the Intereſt of their country. Filled with 

this pleaſing Idea, they chearfully undertook the laborious taſk ; and have accordingly col- 
lected in this Dictionary all the valuable Precepts, Obſervatians, Diſcoveries, and Improve- 
ments, contained in the writings of Linnaeus, Barck, Tarello, Dubamel, Chateauvieux, De Liſle, 
the Marquis of Turbilly, Fitz- Herbert, Harthb, Platt, Evelyn, Houghton, MWerlidge, Stillingfleet, AM 
Mertimer, Tull, Ellis, Milt. Hale, Liſt, Rogue, Mills, and ſeveral other Authors ; together 
with thoſe publiſhed by the Societies of Berne, Lions, Tours, Paris, Rouen, Edinburgb, 


London. 
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And they hope it will be remembered, that this is the F irſt Attempt to give a Sn 
SverEN of every branch of Huſbandry, and to blend in One Work the various Diſcoveries 
made in different nations. They alſo hope that the pains they have taken to inſert every 
thing belonging to the ſame ſubject in one article, and to range the whole in alphabetical or- 
der, will be approved of by the Public, as it evidently tends to facilitate the Study of Huſ- 
bandry, by enabling the Reader to find, with the greateſt caſe and expedition, er ſub- 
1 he may be deſirous of conſidering. 5 


The great number of large Copy RR-PLArxs, with which this Dictionary is lluftrated, muſt 

alſo prove a very valuable addition, and render it far ſuperior to any Treatiſe of this kind ever 
yet offered to the World; as it is impoſſible to convey an adequate idea of the various in- 
ſtruments, lately invented or improved for facilitating the practice of Huſbandry, without the 
aſſiſtance of large and accurate drawings, This has, however, rendered the work far more 

e but being determined to make it as complete as poſſible, they have ſpared nothing 
in Meir power to arc and the great ſucceſs the Work has already met with has demon- 
ſtrated, that they have not exerted a in vain. | —_ 
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| BELE-TREE, a ſpecies of poplar, growing na- 
. turally in all the temperate parts of Europe, and 

called by botaniſts populus foliis lobatis dentatis 

ſubus tomentoſis. | | | 


The leaves of the abele-tree are large, and divided 
into three, four, or five lobes, which are indented on 
their edges, of, a very dark colour on their upper ſide, 
but very white and downy on their under, ſtanding u 
foot-ſtalks about an inch Jong. The young bran 
have a purple bark, and are covered with a white down ; 
but the bark of the ſtem and older branch is grey. In 
the beginning of April, the male flowers or catkins a 


long ; about a week after come out the female flowers, 
or catkins, which have no ſtamina like thoſe of the 
male. Soon after theſe come out, the male catkins fall 
off, and in five or fix weeks after, the female flowers will 
have ripe ſeeds incloſed in'a hairy covering ; then the cat- 
kins will drop, and the ſeeds will be wafted by the winds 
2 great diſtance. This tree is often confounded with 


es. 
The abele · tree may be pro 
cuttings, which will readily” ta 


ted either by layers or 
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12 57 
pear, which are cylindrical, ſcaly, and about three inches | do 


ws white Poplar ; but they are in reality diſtinct ſpe- 


root, or by ſuckers, 
which they ſend up from their roots in ek plenty. 
Oy beſt time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in Octo- 
ber, when their leavzs-begin to; decay. Theſe may be 
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laced in a nurſery for two or three years to get ſtrength 

— they — he out where they. are deſigned to 
| remain ; but if they are 22 from cuttings, it is 
better to deſer the work till February, at which time 

{ truncheons of two or three feet long ſhould be thruſt 
about a foot and a half into the d. "Theſe will rea- 
dily take root, and if the foil, in which they are plant» 
ed, be moiſt, will arrive to a conſiderable bulk in a few 
cars. 7 | 8 

/ A conſiderable advantage may be made by plantin 
| theſe trees upon boggy ſoils, where few other trees wi 


thrive. * Many ſuch places there are in England, which 
owners; - 


— 


not at preſent bring in much money to thei 
whereas, if they were planted with theſe trees, they 
would, in a very few years, be of more value than the 

clear of all expences ; but there are many per- 
| fons, who think nothing, except corn, worth -cultivat- 
ing in England ; or, if plant timber, it muſt be oak, 
rr d be not proper for either 


of theſe, it is conſidered as of little value; whereas, if 
the nature of the foil was examined, and p 


plants ada 
made of 


to it, there might be very great advantages 
veral large tracts of land, which at this time 


! | 
lie neglected. 20 


| 
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roper ſorts of 
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15 
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ne 


mae light c: n are ery proper | 
Pao 5 oy ane weed. Mir; 


of e 
Hlu 

ABLAQUEATION, the removing the earth, and 
bare the roots of fruit trees in winter, that they 


it to be a dangerous practice, eſpecially where the trees 
icularly the ſouth- 
Y 


violent, Ihe prac- 
ith very good reaſon 


itſelf long before harveſt, when the ſtalk is not above 
eighteen inches high ; and may be known by a defor- 
mity of the ſtalk, the leaves, the car, and cven the 
© The ſtem of abortive corn is generally ſhorter than 
that of other of the ſame age; it is crooked, 
knorred, 2 the leaves are commonly of a 
bluiſh colour, curled up in various forms ; ſome- 
times ike wafer cakes, and often rolled in a ſpiral 
form. very little of their natural form ; 


ſhew very imperſect rudi- 


T 

12 

Ir 
Fr 


I 
; 


; 


. 


when forming in its pod. 


' viſible; 
1 together at the baſe. When 


cry to ſup- 


may Irre 
rains, ſnow &c. an operation y 
for their ſuture welfare ; but experi has ſhewn 


cw 
efent cr. " 
| N, a diſtemper of corn mentioned 
by Mr. Tillet, in a Diſſertation which gained the prize at 


the academy of Bourdeaux. 
| len lays that ingenious naturaliſt, ſhews. 


only to be found in 


pretty ſtrait, leaves but little curled, and 
toterably well formed ; but inſtead of encloſing * 
a ſmallembryo, white and. ſoft at the ſummit, it contains 
- - onlya green kernel, terminating in a point, not unlike a 


abortive kernels have two or three points very 
are then faſhioned as. if two or three ker- | 


HT - AC R 


Acorns are faid to hive been the prinittive food of m 
kind ; but at preſent they are principally uſed in faen- 


KHz 
hog diſtewper called the garget. To prevent which, 
the beſt way is to moiſten ſome peaſe or beans with 
water, and ſprinkle over it ſome antimony pounded and 
lifted ; if this be repeated every other day for a fortnight 
or three weeks, it will effectually N them from the 
diforder. Or if the acorns be collec | 

the following manner, they may be given to hogs without 
any danger. 


ard ui Lg facce w be talen hen 
they will he ſubjeRt 


fbed upon kcotnsy. for 


ected and prepared in 


ig a hole in the ground in a warm place, large enough 
Fontain Tev ſds of kcothsy .in this fer the 


#ofns be put, and well moiſtened wich watth, in which 
a bandful or two of common falt has been diſſol ved: in 
a few days they will begin to heat and ſpire; obſerve 
them therefore attentively, and when they have made 2 
ſhoot about three inches long, take them out of the hole, 
and ſpread them to dry on a barn floor, and in a day or 
two will be fit to be given to the hogs. This matter 
muſt, however, be managed with care and caution ; they 
muſt not have too many given at a time ; at firſt twice a 
day is often enough to feed them for a 
frards three times a day, Nor ſhould they, while they 
fat this fool, be confined to a ſtye, but ſuffered to rub 
at large; for if their liberty be too much abridged, they 
will never thrive well, or 

It is no uncommon thing in Hertfordſhire, with the 


two ; after- 


fat on acorns. 


above directed, and the aſſiſtance of a little 


waſh, and a few grains now and then, for a farmer to kill 
ſeveral hogs in a ſeaſon, which ſhall weigh from eight to 
ten ſcore, and ſometimes even more. 

Theſe hogs make very good meat, but it is not ſo fine 
as when the hogs are taken up, and four or five buſhels 
of peaſe or barley meal given to each, to complete their 
fattening before they are killed. Muſcum Ruftieum,..vol.- 


LS. 476-: | 
Al, by wag meaſure of land, containing, ac- 
cording to the 
or hes, of ſixteen feet n 
But this meaſure does not prevail in 
lend; for though one hundred and fixty ſquare 
perches, are al 
pole varies in different counties, is genetally called 
cuſtomary meaſure. . 1 | 
Thus the cuſtomary perch in Staffordſhire is twent 
four feet. In the ſoreſt of Sherwood twenty-one. fo 
Herefordſhire the perch of walling is ſixteen feet and a 
half ; but a perch -_ ; 
Old farmers alſo eſtimate the acre of land by the pro- 
portion of ſeed uſed in ſowing it; · by which means it 
muſt vary in proportion to the fertility or barrenneſs of 
le, | the foil; and hence in many counties of England they 
have two forts of acres, diſtinguiſhed by ſeed-acres and 
ie Fend 3 
1 French acre, or arpent, according to Mr. Greaves's 
| calculation, conſiſts of 100 perches of twehty-two feet 
| each, to 48, 400 ſquare French feet, which 
| are equal to 51,691 ſquare Engliſh feet, or very near one 
acre, and three quarters of a rood, Engliſh meaſure. 
The Iriſh acre is to the Engliſh, as 196 to 121. . F 


ute, one hundred and ſixty ſquare poles 
parts of Eng- 
es Or 


ved to be an acre, the1 of the 


digging twenty-one feet. 
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12 "*ADDERS:TONGUF, a weed. gr 
| meadows, where it is commonly hid 


RNs Hoe I 


4 leaf, the bottom of which iſſues a kind of 
W; Ton x 
Like a fe. 


a ADZE, ben of croked axe ſed by carpenters 


made into hay, is of conſiderable value: but in haying | fi 


this fo as to make ee ben being mor 
ies > ths natiife of the 


ui 
2 ſ , — likewiſe cvs rough and arp on the tp nd ole 
2 i | | Be the commer teeth are now eee 

AGE of a borſe. af aaf e by his mouth ie the ile rn Jn bing fein 755 „ 
till he comes ci after which the uſual marks wear | inſide, and gums generally lock rawiſh upon their. 
out. A horſe, n firſt out, ee ws IN 
teeth divided into three guruh viz, bis fore-teeth, which coloured. middle teeth arrive at their $944 12 
afc fat and ares, his tyſhes and his ble backeeeth, «Hin i, wk Sh weeks, but the Le og : 

teeth, or Jaw-teeth, are called bis grinders, beipg | leiſurely, are ft * 
thoſe by which a horſe chews and grinds his provender, hors. bo (Gall Ge: differ ats Fo 

ve 


and are r e in number, e, and 
ſtrong double _ 


or. 

The firſt that his foal teeth, which begin w 
appear a ſew months after he is foaled : they are twelve 
in number, fix above, and fix below; and are eaſily 


diſtin iſhed from the tecth that come afterwards, 
— — not unlike the for 


of a man, 


When the colt is about two ears and a half old, he the 


caſts the four middlemoſt of his foal teeth, viz. — 
above, and two below ; but ſome do not caſt 
their foal teeth till they are near three years old e 
new teeth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſoal teeth, 
being much ſtronger, and always twice their ſize, and 
are called the nippers or gatherers, being thoſe by which 
a horſe nips off the graſs, when he is feeding abroad in 
the fields, or, in the houſe, gathers his bay from the rack. 
When a horſe has got cheſe four teeth complete, he is 
reckoned three years old. | 

Whewhe is about three and a half, or in the ſpring be- 
fore he is four years-old, he caſts out four more of his 
2 _ v1z.twoabove, and two below, one on each ſide 


. 2 half ; and the Welch acre js equal | ; 


in low wolf 


ving none 
rance till their TY time, VIZ. 


when 4 horſ 
four, or coming. four; and 1 
ſureſt marks to know a four year old horſe, i 


Eur which are then very ſmall, ind Hen he top 
When a horte comes five, or rather in the fpring be- 
pry be is &vy, the corner 0 | 
but juſt equal with the fi 
in the middle, The tuſhes are alſo by this time grown 


K 197 a 
ane DEA n 
E ee 

leavin | 


OW d openneſs on 
full ave, theſe teeth are ILL, about When a hack i | 
a cxown piece above the From five to five and 
half they will grow about a q plains of an inch high, or 
more; and hen a horſe is full fix, they will be near 
an inch, and in ſome large harſes > full half inen above 


\ 


"Pe corner teach + in, 1e upper jaw fall out before thoſe 

in the under, ſo that the ee, teeth are ſeen be- 

fore thoſe below ; 8 5 1 y, oh ſhes in the un- 

der gums come out before thoſe in the upp 5 
When a horſe is full ſix years old, Ne Nannen 80 | 

the inſide begins Wah 20. ups and that which was at 

| rt fleſhy grows into a browniſh ſpot, not . unlike 

eye of a dried garden bean, and continues ſo til he is 

ſeven; with chis difference only, that the tooth is more 

filled up, and the mark, or {pot becomes fai 2 15 and of 

A lighter colour. 7 eight the mark in m horſes 1 


nippers, or middle teeth: ſo that when you look into 
orſc's mouth, and ſee the uno middle full grown, 

ee ve fed L. 
22 3 the is four that year, about 
April or indeed. are later colts, but that 
makes little 4 inthe moutb. 

The tuſhes appear near the fame time with the, four 
laſt mentioned teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and 
ſometimes not till after a horſe is full four years old : 

they arc curved like the 4uſhes.of other beaſts, only in a 
2 horſe they have a ſharp all round the top, 


aud f 10 both Hides, -the inſide we", FEE Teo 


4 


| 


quite vorn ont, though ſome retain the veſtiges of it a 
ae nth or 11 
ometimes be deceived taking a 


experience, 

horſe of nine —_—_— years old for one Keie It is We 
this time only, when a harle is paſt mark, that one can 
eaſily err in knowing the age of à horſe; for what 
— hat are . to make a MST young horſe or colt ap- 
pear alder than h 82 44 p rel i 12 129 before 
their-time, may be cling, a qng the pr 
here the tuſbes grow wa = may be we in the fu 
before.the corner teeth are put forth ; .» 2 þ 
corner teeth come in ſome months 1450 0 the tuſhes go 
in the ,gums, ye may reaſonably ſuſpect that, che foal 
teeth have been pulled out at three years old. 
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of the tuſhes, which 

general! op than the true 
the advanced 
Aſter the ſome- 
times at ſeven, by the 
mouth. It m ſome 
horſes have youngs 
and ſoon others have r mout 
guod for a 
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placed, are even and pretty white. But as the 


came huſbandmen, from the chief of the tribe 


* » WW 


ſo on: 
e 
— | _ 
of the joi Buffon's Hiftvire Naturelle, tom, IV. 
ef Theſe animals in their ſecond year 


1 
teeth ; in their third year have four 
before ; in their 8 
r fifth year eight broad teeth. Aſter which 
xcept by being worn down. - Ellis on Sheep. 


At the end of one year, rams, ſheep, and weathers, 
the two A ny | B63 lower jaw ; and they 
known to want the inciſive teeth in the upper 
At eighteen months the two teeth joining to the 


former, alſo fall out; and at three years, being all re- 


yances in age, they become looſe, blunt, 
and aſterwards black. age of the ram, and all 
horned ſheep, may alſo be known by their horns, which 
ſhew themſelves in their very firſt year, and often at the 
birth, and continue to grow aring annually tothe laſt period 
of the creature's life. Buffon's Hiftoire Naturelle, tom. V. 

AGE of goats. The age of goats.is known by the ſame 
whdls 25 heftof Gb (nopy: vis. by their „ and the 
annular rings on their horns. 

AGRICULTURE, che art of tilling, manuring, and 
cultivating the earth, in order to render it fertile. 

This art claims the precedency of all others in point of 
antiquity, it having the ſole employment of our 
firſt parents in the delightful en of F 

Adam inſtructed his children in this arty 
both by precept and example; and we are told by the ſa- 
cred hiſtorian, that Cain applied himſelf to huſbandry, 
while Abel led the life of a ſhepherd, and contented him-- 
ſelf with feeding his flocks. | 

After the deluge the deſcendants of Noah carried with. . 
them the art of huſbandry, and eſtabliſhed it in the va- 
rious countries where they ſettled. It was, however, very 
ſimple in theſe early ages, and its.advances towards per- 
feftion flow and almoſt imperceptible. 

Abraham, and the reſt of the patriarchs, who had no 
fixed reſidence, applied themſelves to a paſtoral life, en- 
nobling, by their example, a profeſſion, which has now 
for many ages loſt its original dignity, from its being 
praftiſed only by the meaner ſort of people. But as ſoon: 
as their deſcendants were fixed in Paleſtine, all be- 

udah, 
to the loweſt branch of the family of Benjamin: ith at 
that time made no diſtinction, and agriculture was con- 
ſidered as a very honourable emp | 

| The Chaldeans, who inhabited the countries where 
agriculture had its birth, carried that valuable art-to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection: they cultivated their 


lands with great aſſiduity, and enjoyed the pleaſing fatis- 
— * of receiving from their hetds'a very p ;ful har- 
v 


mi who from the fertility of their 
country, cauſed by the annual overflowings of the Nile, 

prodzgious quantities of corn, were: ſo ſenſible of 
the bleſſings reſulting from agriculture, that they aſcribed 
the invention of it to Ofiris ; and even ca ied their ſu- 
perſtitious gratitude ſo far, as to worſhip thoſe animals 
| laboured in tilling the groynd. © —  _ - 

The 


illuſttz 
The ancients tell us, that the 5 
in Sicily, where ſhe invented art of ſowing corn, 
and the tillage of land. The meaning of this is 
very evident ; that iſland was very fruitful in corn, and 


r 0 a 
moved from the place of their origin. The children of | Greek and Latin erudition of that learned author. 


Agriculture alſo received great improvements ſrom the 
them the knowledge of agriculture ; but their deſcend - two Saſernaes, and likewiſe from Scorfa, Tremellius 


ants, who took poſſeſſion of Greece, were ſuch 22 and M. Terentius. Virgil has adorned it with the lan- 


race, that fed on herbs, after the manner of 1 2 . his verſe. 
Pelaſgus ache them the culture of the oak, and the uſe | He has finely embelliſhed the precepts of left 
of acorns as | 


, for which divine honours were paid him. | by Heſiod and Mago. 
The Athenians, who were the firſt that received any Columella, who flouriſhed im the rei 
tincture of puliteneſs, taught the uſe of corn to the 

of the Grecks ; they alſo taught them the manner of 
cultivating the ground, and preparing it for the ſeed. 
The Greeks ſoon perceived that bread was more whole- 
ſome, and its more delicate than acorns ; and ac- 


— 


pn of the empe- 
ror Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſbandry; He 
was a native of 'Bcetica in Spain, and had devoted his 
time to the ſtudy of hufbandry. ; 
From this time till the reign of Conſtantine IV. huſ—- 
bandry continued in a declining ſtate, when that wiſe 
cordingly thanked the gods for ſuch an unexpected and | emperor cauſed a large collection of the moſt uſeful pre- 
beneficial preſent. After this the Athenian kings think- | cepts relating to agriculture to be extracted from the 
ing it more glorious to govern a ſmall ſtate wiſely, than | writers, and publiſhed under the title of Geoponics. 
to aggrandize themſelves by foreign con „ withdrew | Some ſay he made this collection with his own hand. 
their ſubjects from war, and employed them ſolely in | Nor is this at all improbable, as it is well known, that 
cultivating the earth. This conſtant application carried | after he had conquered the Saracens and Arabians, he 
agriculture to a conſiderable degree of perfection, and | not only practiſed, but ſtudied the arts of peace, fixing 
ſoon reduced it into an art. nn his chief attention on the advancement of huſbandry. 
Heſiod, who is generally thought to have been cotem- | But from the time of Conſtantine IV. till about the 
porary with Homer, was the firſt among the Greeks who | year 1478, agriculture lay in a kind of dormant ſlate, 
wrote on this ſubject. He calls his poem, Works and | when Creſcenzio publiſhed an excellent performance” on 
Days ;” becauſe agriculture requires exact obſervations | agriculture at Florence, He was ſoon followed by ſeve+ 
of times and ſeaſons. . {|} ral of his countrymen, among whom Tatti, Stefano; 
The other eminent Greek writers u agriculture, | Aguſtino Gallo, Sanſovino, Lauro, and Tarello, deſerve 
are Democritus of Abdera, Socraticus, ophon, 'Ta- | particular honour. ST ore” err! 
rentinus, Architas, Ariſtotle, and 'Theophraſtus, from] In the mean time Fitz-Herbert, judge of the Com« 
whom the art received conſiderable improvements; as | mon Pleas, ſhone with unrivalled luſtre in the practi- 
== zo from Hieron, Epicharmus, Philometor, and Attalus. | cal —_— — He publiſhed two treatiſes on 
lj be old Romans eſteemed agriculture ſo honourable | this ſubject; the firſt, which was entitled, The Book of 
nn employment, that in the earlieſt times of the repub- | Huſbandry, appeared 1534, and the ſecond, called, 
bo, tbc higheſt praiſe that could be given a man, was to | The Book of Surveying and Improvements, in 1539. 
fay of _ that he cultivated well. his own ſpot of | Fitz-Herbert's books of agriculture ſoon raiſed a ſpirit 
ſelves to 


he moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied them- | of emulation in his countrynien, and many treatiſes of 
I (his profeſſion; nor had they either ſplendor or | the ſame kind fucceſſively. appeared ; but time has de- 
majeſty, but when they appeared in public. And their 2 us of many of thoſe writings, or at leaſt they are 
on generals at their return from the toils of war, e ſo very ſcarce, as only to be found in the libraries, 
m taking of cities, and ſubduing of nations, were im- of the curious. ETON ET 
Cd aye euin employeCin cultivating their | About the year 1600, France made ſome confiderable- 


it no diſgrace to. follow the plough, | efforts to revive huſbandry, as appears from —— 


ith other valuable 
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the moderns who hed in Hrin | 
the 2 — . 
ſheds built on 
| or virgin earth, &c. which 

carted away every morning to the compoſt 


during the reign of Charles 1. 
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ing 1 namely, What are the actual defects and 
omi as alſo the poſſible improvements in Engliſh 
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domeſtic wars, 
inſtruments of 
after the death of that unfortunate mona 


gy ; and as many of theſe 
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huſbandr 
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animated by 
ſeized 
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encouraged it by writings which have 
equals ; nor was Cromwell 
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8 2 


wanting to lend 


age in which he lived ; to make no inconſiderable figure in the art of huſbandry. 


„ that all his works, exo 


his Paradife of Flora, 
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om Cromwell; and the writer afterw 
fulfil the intention of 
i's excellent annotation on 
pieces from his numerous 


.v 


he molt profitable poſt they could occupy. But a | 


aſter, when the reſtoration took place, all this 


into the bands of farmers. 


conſiſts of one general anſwer to the ſollow - 


. 
2 pieces on huſbandry ſollowed the publi- 
cation of the Legacy, and greatly improved that neceſ- 
and uſeful art. | 
The firft writer that inſpired his countrymen with 2 
deſire of reviving the ſtudy of agriculture after the re- 


period fc 
the Englith huſbandry, 


„ 


vuriety of authors. 
about the middle of the laſt century, 


ard, 


him. The real authur of this treatiſe was 


a#s 
COT” 


o 
they ſhould not be 
to fubmit to harſh terms on the one hand, or 
famine on che other. Their king thereſore 


to give public encouragement to agrieul- 
e even beep prilfine rc the e | 


experiments. The and rich of various ranks and 
tations followed this le, and the very hadies put in 
F for their ſhare of fame in this commendable undertaking. 
Even during the hurry and diſtrefſes of the laſt war, 


ſome attention was paid to agriculture. Prize queſtions 
annually in rural i Þ — 

at two academies of . 

And many alterations were made by the ſociety for im- 


proving agriculture in Britany. | 
Since concluſion of the matters have been 
carried on with great vigour. 5 of Amiens 
has made various to the public for the advance - 


ment of huſbandry ; while the marquis de Tourbilly, a 
writer who proceeds chieſty on experience, has the prin- 
_— direction of a georgical ſociety lately eſtabliſhed at 
ours. | | 
The ſociety of Rouen alſo deſerves our notice: nor 
have the king and his miniſters thought it unworthy their 
notice. The archbiſhop of the dioceſe is one of the 
members. 8 5 
We ſhall only add on this fubject, that there are at 
[ori jk —_ —_ in 3 eſtabliſhed 
„ e or the promotin culture; 
and theſe "thirteen ſocieties have . i 
ſocieties belonging to them, whenever it that 
a diſtrict was too to be effectually taken care of by 
one . ; 

The art of agriculture is, at preſent, publickl ht 
both in the Swediſh, Daniſh, — Goren wir ere x 
where the profeſſors may render effectual ſervice to their 
reſpective countries, if they underſtand the practical as 
well as the ſpeculative parts, and can converſe to as much 
advantage with the farmer and peafant, as with Virgil 
and Columella. : 


Mor has Italy been inactive. The N litans of the, 
peecſent age have congeſcended to return back to the firſt 
—_ iments of revived huſbandry, and begun to ſtudy a- 


freſh the agriculture of Creſcenzio, firſt publiſhed'in the 
8 The people of Bergamo have purſued the 
ne track, and given the world a new edition of the 
Ricordo d Agricultura di Tarallo, which was originally 
Publiſhed at Mantua in 1577. ũ . 
The dutchy of Tuſcany fas embibed the fame ſpirit. 

A private gentleman has lately left his whole fortune to 
t duchy is pre! many of 

the chief nobility are members. E Rall 
territor/ in the papal dominions, has contributed its juſt 
contingent, and made ſome laudable attempts in huſ- 


Animated with a defire that the people under his go- 


| 


and procured 
France 


we gle collateral inftance, namely, -the 
draining of fens and moraſſes; and even that has pro- 
ceeded more from the motive of ſelf-preſervation, than. 
any particular turn towards huſbandry, - - © © * 
n the year 1759, a ſociety eſtabliſhed itſeWf at Berne 
in Switzerland, for the advancement of agriculture, and 
rural ceconomics. That ſociety conſiſts of many inge- 
nious private perſons, and alſo of ſome of great weight 
and 711 the republic; moſt of them men of a. 
true for the improvement of huſbandry, being ena- 
bled to join the practioe with the . have 
already publiſhed ſeveral uſeful pieces, which we be 
careful to infert under their proper heads. | 
We muſt not omit to mention here, that Linnzus. 
and his diſciples have performed great things in the- 
north of Europe, particularly in di ing new, pro- 
fitable, and well taſted for cattle. the ſame 
time Sweden has augmented a commerce that had been 
long cramped within narrow bounds, and beſtowed ſuc- 
| labours on a ſoil, which was before looked upon. 
as cold, barren, and incapable of melioration ; of this. 
the late memoirs-publiſhed at Stockholm will be a laſting * 
monument. al | a. | yp 
low the like example. His Daniſh SR 
in particular, the woollen manufacture; and the 
king ſent perſons into Arabia Felix, to make” re- 


— over ſuch plants and trees as may be 
5 building, &c. 8 
At the ſame time the duchy of Wirtemberg, a coun- 
try no ways unfavourable to corn and paſturage, has not , 
failed to contribute its aſſiſtances towards the improve- 
ment of p preg having ſome time ago communi». 
cated to the public its ceconomical relations from the 
preſs at Stutgard. 5 ä | CEE 
Nor have the learned of Leipſie and Hanover been in- 
attentive to this art of ſupporting human kind, 
and that amidſt” all the rage and devaſtations of war:; 
witneſs the Journai d' Agriculture, printed at Leipſic, and 
the Recueil d' Hanovre, printed at that city. by 
» 3 | =_ natu 1 2 * theſe — 2 
ite | judices a bigotted religion, has. 
invited Liners, with the offer of a arge pention, to 
ſuperintend a college founded for the fake of making 
new inquiries into the hiſtory of nature, and the art E 
agriculture. NS . 5 


But England alone exceeds all modern nations in 
huſbandry ; and there is reaſon to hope, from the ſpirit 
that now animates a great number of the nobility and 
gentry, that this uſeful art will, in a few years, be car-- 
ried to a much greater degree of perſection than it ever 
yet. reached in any age or country. The 


l 
Meet 
F 4 


jp the 


open air, was riſen to the height of an inch and an half 
in that time ; but the air being let into the exhauſted re- 


than animals proof of the great- i 
air in vegetables, he reſers to the third chapter of his ex- 
— F where, he ſays, in 
the experiments on vines, the great quantities of air was 
viſible, which was continually —— ou the ſap 
into the tubes ; which manifeſtly ſhews what plenty of it 
E is perſpired off with the 
ſap through the leaves. 

He adds ſeveral experiments, as to an apple- branch, 
apri r other plants, to prove the 
e thing. 


ceirer, the ſeed grew up to the height of two or three And Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the pores are ſo 
inches in the ſpace of one weck. large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better ſort 
Another inſtance of the uſeſulneſs of the air in vege- | of thick walking-canes, that they are viſible to a good 
tation, is the ſedum, which will puſh out roots without | cy „the cane ſeems 
earth and water, and live for ſeveral months: and ſome 8 
fort of aloes, if hung up in a room entirely ſecured from | as very well to reſemble the pores of the ſkin in the ends 
froſts, will remain freſh for ſome years, though they will e hand. 


ſenſibly loſe in their weight. Air is capable of pone- 
the porous and ſpongy parts of plants, and being 

there contracted, of dilating itſelf _ | 
The air 7 4 vera alſo within the els of the earth, 
by its ſubtilty perſpiring through the pores, aſſiſts 
rareſaction of the crudities of the carth, and in 
the diſpelling all ſuperfluous moiſture, entering into the 


% - 
4 
- 


o 


very pores and veins of the trees, plants, herbs, &c. 


carrying 2 with it thoſe falts contained either in it- 
ſelf, or lodged in the earth : which falts or juices 

tered according to the ſeveral figures or 7 kh of 
the different n or veſſels of thoſe ſeveral plants 
which grow upon the ſame ſpot of carth, which is fo 
p — with theſe ſalts : and thence thoſe varieties 
in taſte and ſmell proceed, notwithſtanding they all re- 
1 from the ſame ſtock that is lodged 

ea fe 1 

2 air alſo re he rnchen leaves, 8 
of - trees, plants, entering and irin 
.through them, and even through the 1 
trees and by che fame kind of ſubti; 


* 
” 


: cooling, chearing, blowing, opening, and ex- 
. tending all the offspring of nature. Ihe air fixes and 
inſinustes its ærcal 


2 into the liquid ſap of ve- 
1 7 4 22 + 
* 


uices are al- 


K and Tony. an 
btiity it does, by its 
refreſhing breezes, moderate the intenſeneſs of ay Lag 


| 


| 


ral other ſorts of 


of the ſingers, and ball of | 
In the 2 of pines, they likewiſe, through a glaſs, 
make a very elegant ſhew, ſtanding almoſt exactly in 
rank and file through the length of the leaves. Whence 
it may be thought probable, that the air freely enters 
plants, not only with the principal fund of . nouriſh- 
ment by the roots, but alſo through the furface of 
theft trunks and leaves, eſpecially at night, when they 
_ changed from a perſpiring to à ſtrongly imbibing 
E. 1 k 0 | 
Dr, Hales likewiſe tells us, that, in all thoſe experi- 
ments that he tried to this purpoſe, he found that the 
air entered very flowly at the bark of young ſhoots and 
branches, but much more freely through old bark ; and 
that in different kinds of trees it had different degrees of 
more or leſs free entrante. 
And likewiſe, that there is ſome air both in an elaſtic 
and unelaſtic ſtate, mixed with the earth (which may well 
enter the roots with the nouriſhment) he found by ſeve- 
2 which he gives in the abovementioned 
treatite, * 5 


The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making many experi- 
ments on the air, among other diſcoveries, found, that a 
＋ quantity of air was uceable from vegetables, 

putting grapes, plum eberries, peas, and ſeve- 
her- ſorts its and grain, into exhauſted. and 


411 


| — tlua is in February, or che begi 'of, March! 
7 | looſened with: an 1 - before: they are. thruſt into 
1 in out | it: leſt, by the ſtiſſneſs o the the ſhould be 
W incorpo= | torn. off, which occaſion. their,aniſcarriage... Theſe 
2 rated ; an - — , thruſt into the cart — 
7 that if all Fo yy ha Fn weeds 
E: ſtrongly attrafting power, all nature would young 
Ef one unactive cohering lump wo rab heads, they 
A Wherclore it in order to the na farther 
Y ſhould be every where mixed with it a due proportion of it m 
7 ſtrongly repelling elaſtic particles, which might enliven follow- 
. the whole maſs, by the inceſſant action between them 

| 2 n 

1 And ſince 222 are continually in 

.v great abundance ſtrong 

XZ attracters, there- 

38 fore neceſſary, that theſe ' particles ſhould be endued 

9 they this beautiful frame of 

1 i round of the 


This wood is in great requeſt „ ö 
endure a long time under ground, or to be laid in water. 
| Miller's Gard. Dit. 2 | By 


_ bcfore-mentioned, it is very ſerviceable to v 
"8 in that it collects up and breaks open the e 


treaſures of rain, which nouriſhes the tribe. 
The air alſo helps to waſt or diſperſe thoſe humid F 
vapours which ariſe from the ſoil, and w: otherwiſe | 


e, and poiſon the whole face of the earth. p 
he air, by the aſſiſtanee of the ſun, aſſumes and N 
ſublimates thoſe vapours into the upper regions; and a 
theſe foggy humid va are, by this ſublimation, and eat charge of fencing it after planting, 
the | the ai rarched, and made | Elli“: Timber Tree improved. 4 br. 0.2 . 
again uſeſul in vegetation, © I - ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from the infuſion | 
On the contrary, the air, which in ſo many ways js | of malt, and differing anly from. beer in having a leſs 
ſubſervient to vegetables, is alſo, upon ſome accounts, rtion of malt and hops. See the articles BEA and 
injurious and pernicious to them; not only to the lig- | Baewing. U Ec ; 
herbaceous, and flowery parts above, but allo} GiLL-ALe, is ale in which the dried leaves of gill, or 
to the roots and fibres below the earth : for as the] ground-ivy, have been infuſed. It is eſteemed good in 
_ penetrates deep into the foil, it is natural to con- diſorders of the breaſt, and obſtructions of the viſcerz. 


ude, that à dry, huſky, ſcorching air, ALLEY, in the new hu » implics the vacant 
to the tender fibres of new planted vege-| between the outermoſt row of corn on one bed, and 

. » 145 d n 1549 10 0 neareſt row to it on the next bed. Ses Bed. : 
tree The practice of the new hutbandry has already ſuſſi- 


Very : * 
hath male and female | ciently thewn, that too narrow alleys would hardly ans 
remote diſtances on the | ſwer any of the ends for which they are intended ; and, 
Fe m are digeſted into a long juli | on the other hand, the making them too wide is a loſs- 
which is looſe, imbricated, and cylindrical. | of ground. About four feet, excluſive cf the or 
y head, | partitions between the rows of corn in the is a 


8 not indeed to make the alleys quite ſo 2 
are 2 great improvement to ſuch | wide in ſoils ; an intelligent huſbandman will caſily . 


Propagated either by layers, or planting | judge what breadth is moſt proper. But what greatly 
length. 'The beſt time _ 2 ought * 
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a-breaſt, whereas En e Thus * 


; AMB 


to admit of only one at a time; bot if an 


{is fo 

a1 ider than ten or twelve feet, it may, with 

cf more propristy, be called à walk. ! 
Cr Mu, is that where the trees on cach fide 


earth 

— 

breads three feet 

is 2 4 

the great to but for a wet ſoil, F is much prefer- 

ſerves to able: e always to bud upon plum · ſtocks for wet 

together ; 22 and on almond or peach - ſtocks for dry. Millers 

ſequently leave, in ard. Dia. f 7548 | 

about ei inches more, on which is up the ALP, a name in many counties of England -for the 

earth thrown out of the two furrows: and the al- | bulfinch. | 

leys remain all the winter. AMEL-CORN, the fame with Spelt. Sce SEIT. 
The firſt —_ in the ring nn Bon — C AMBERVALIA, 21 1 

heaped up in middle 8, towar Romans, in order to procure from a 

222 — had be: harveſt. . | . | 7 

ſore win is cut i This ceremony conſiſted of a proceſſion in which the 

the middle victims were conducted thrice round the corn fields before 


were facrificed. 2 i a 2 at Lao 

of the proceſſion, which confi all the neig 
inhabitants, every one being crowned with leaves of oo 
and ſinging hymns in honour of Ceres, the goddeſs of corn. 
a liar kind of pace, wherein a horſe's 
two! e 5 
In this pace the horſe's legs move nearer the ground 
than in the walk, and, at the ſame time, are more ex- 
tended: but what is moſt ſingular in it is, that the two 
legs of the ſame fide, for inſtance, the off hind and 
fore-leg, move at the ſame time; and then the two near 
legs, in making another ſtep, move at once; the motion 
bein ed in this alternate manner. So that the 


1 
1 


8 


5 


Lr 


84 


\ 


brium between the qne and the other, which muſt ne- 


to ſu himſelt in a forced oſcillation, by the rapi- 
dity of a motion, in which his feet are ſcarcely off the 
ground. For if in the amble he lifted his feet as in the 
trot, or even in a walk, the oſcillation would be ſuch; 
that he could not avoid falling on his fide, and it is only 


the quick alternate motion that he ſupports him- 
ſelf in this pace, in which the hind leg is not on- 


fame ſide, but alſo to gain on it, or touch the ground 
a foot, or a foot and a half, beyond'the ſpot where the 
latter gro Ihe further the hind · leg extends beybad 
e where the fore - leg grounded, the better the 
by being broad | horſe ambles, and the whole motion is proportionally 


two ſides are alternately without ſupport, or any equili- + 
ceſſarily prove very fatiguing to the horſe, being obliged 


by keeping his feet very near the ground, and by 


ly to move at the fame time with the fore-leg of 


Tus 


— - ay hy 
D r. ; e e | 


F THO,” OT 


A M B 


Aa thi bs e two legs moving 


together in the latter are in a poſition, _— 
in the former, the two legs of the fame fide move toge- 


ther. 

This pace, which is v fatiguing to the horſe, is 
very eaſy to the rider. It has not the rou of the | on 
trot, which is cauſed by the reſiſtance of the fore-leg, | - 

2 4 * of the hind ; becauſe, in the amble, 


up at the ſame time with the hind- 
Si, 


at reſt, and reſiſts the impulſe during the 

the hind leg is in motion. 

are ſkilled -in horſemanſhip tell us, that 

naturally amble, never trot, and that the 
deal weaker than others. Colts, indeed, 

move in this manner, eſpecially when they 


—— 


very often 
themſelves, . and are not ſtrong 
good horſes, which have been over- 


any ot be conſidered 2s 2 de- 
fire N not being common, 
very few horſes, N 3 
a Add to this, that "fuck amblers 
—_— are ſpoiled ſooner than 
Buffon's Hiftoire Naturel, tom. IV. 
re are various methods of diſcipline for 
F wn: n 
oot pace u „ W natu- 
rally inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble; 
but this diſorderly toil is very apt to weaken, and ſome- 
times to lame a young hacks: "Ochoos antenape ie by ip 
him in 1 trot; ſo that by loſing both, he 
— ſtumbles on an amble; but this is apt to ſpoil a 
mouth and rein, and expoſes the e to the 
— of an hoo - reach, or ſinew-ſtrain, by over · reach 
ing, &c. Some preſer ambling by weights as the beſt 
way; and in order to this, either ov the horſe with 
exceſhve heavy ſhoes, or fold thick ye peices of lead about the 
ſetlock paſterns, without conſidering that the former 
are apt to make him- interfere, - or ſtrike ſhort with his 
hind-fcet ; and that the latter, beſides that miſchief, ex- 
poſe the horſe to incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of the coro- 
net, breeding of ring bones, &c, Others load the horſe | 
with earth, lead, c. ' which often occaſion a ſwaying of 
the back, over-ſtraining of the fillets, &c, Some en- 
deavour to make him amble in hand, before they mount 
his back, Ay mona of ſome wall, ſmooth pale, or rail, 
and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle-hand, ' 
and correcting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and | a 
under the belly, when he treads falſe ; but this 1 is very 
apt to ſpoil a ſpirited horſe, even before he can under- 
ſtand what you would have him do. 
ing my 
entle and deliberate rackin 


The method ſeems to conſiſt in 
forwards, by helping him in che 


jour — by a e 
Ce 


thruſting of 
pk woot part * his month with your ſnaffle, which -muſt 

| ae ifs 2nd. bulls 42 g him firſt on 

other, wi calves of your 

and ſometimes with a If you can by this — — 

2 him fall readily into an amble, though in a ſhuf- 

— — much labour will be ſaved; 

to amble will render the tramel more 


* 


; whereas in the trot the ſore- leg of 


to trot or 


47 60 ad he. i Hind the weden without | 


aN 


| tumbling, . Ses the article Ta 
Bradley's D Py 


AMBRY, Lenne v, or AVMERYS: a pany or 8 


board to ſet victuals in. 
| — a kind of wen, ox [97 ſpongy war 
I "> ene. VE 
OT 5 


rt of a horſeꝰs 
RA. goat. See | | 

0 cabbe 8 an exellent vegetable for 
the kitchen; knd the food of ee cultivated with great 
ſucceſs in ſeveral provinces of France; and that ingenious 
huſbandman, the marquis of Turbilly, lately ſent a parcel 
of the ſeeds to our ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 
who very readily diſtributed them to ſuch gentlemen as 
applied to them for that purpoſe, in order to their being 
cultivated here; ſo that there is reaſon to hope, that this 
uſeful will ſoon become common in En gland. The 
following inſtructions are given by the marquis de Tur- 
billy, for cultivating the Anjou 

*\ The, gue Angen acbings is one of the moſt uſeful 
leguminous plants for country people, It will grow in 
almoſt any foil, not excepting even the moſt indifferent, 
provided it be ſufficiently dunged. It is but little known 


to | about Paris, and in many other places, where it er 


cultivated to 


uarter of good mould, in the kitchen garden, 

ered from dime 0 time in caſe of drought The 

| plants will riſe pretty ily, und ſhould be tkfnned foom 

9 8 too thick. The next care is 
to keep them free weeds whilſt they. continue, by 

hoeing the ground between them. About the firſt of No- 


vember, they ſhould be into the field where 

— wot remain. Tbey Paula be planted there in 

- | trenches dug with a ſpade, Low not 
ves. 


ſnould be buried almoſt up 
— — way ets 
them 


every way, according to the goodneſs 
= care ſhould be taken neyer -to plant 
dibble, as gardeners plant other ſorts of cabbages; 
layer of dung ſhould be ſpread along the bottom of 
trench, and the roots of the tranſplanted 
therewith. The mould taken out "ſhould then returned. 
back upon the dung and as the trench will then no longer 
hold it all, there will remain o ridge between each row of 
es. 
2. owards the middle of May enſuing, the 
ſhould be well ſtirred between the plants, with a {| 
ſome other proper inſtrument, and, its whole fu 
quite level. After this wt gy 
except pulling up the weeds, om 
| 3 huſbandmen ſow the ſoeds of theſe e 
ith thoſe of hemp; and thou — not be ſo ſure 
as the former, it often ery well, 6c nas th | 
wet years. When the hemp is pulled up, a multitude of 
d | little cabbages are ſeen, and which having then a free air, 
| onde. ey They are-- tranſplanted t the firſt-of 
in the manner before directed, and are pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the kitchen garden, becauſe they are not 
ſo apt to run up to ſeed the next ſpring ; an accident which 
ſometimes happens to a few of theſe cabbages, in certain 
| Years; and it then becomes neceflary to replace them by 
others which have not run up, and which, are reſerved for 
this purpoſe in a ſeparate ſpot Hong 0 cu | 
Winne > to-cut: the wencþ for 2 


advantage. 


A ” 
Parti- 


cabbages are planted ſhould 
er dlickes, to pre- 


cattle, which are extreme- 


d they have ſucceeded very well, though 
but indifferent in many writs 
my houſe in Anjou, two well incloſed 
for this ſort of plantation. 


ww. 


* 


- 


land, Suffolk-prafs, 


and therefore 


| 


bers, and rouze ourſelves from the deep lethargy which has 


| 


a nb Re Wo yo 


ANT 


(hat I have often wondered at their not bein Sw nn | 
in all the different countries of Europe, I they 
would ſuccced every where, and I adviſe all huſbandmen 
to make plantations of them. | | 4 
7 6:1-wifh har —V—-—ͤ l. off my own 


* 
making the fineſt turſs, and ſeems particularly well adapt. 


ed to dairy farms. Ser Plate I. Fig. 1. which repreſents 
this graſs in its Sion. 

„fare, fays Mr. Stillingfleet, ſeen whole fiekds of it 
in High Suffolk, without any mixture of other ; 
and as ſore of the beſt falt we have in I 


comes from that country, it is moſt Iikely to be the beſt. 


graſs for the dairy.” He adds, that he obſerved, upon Mal- 
vern-hill, 4 walk made there for the convenience of the 
water drinkers, which was, in many places, covered 
over with this graſs, in leſs than a year, though he could 
not find a ſingle e 
hill. This was doubtleſs owing to the frequent treading, 
which has the greateſt tendency to make this graſs flouriſh; 
is very evident, that rolling mult be very 
ſerviceable to it. As the flowers and ſtems of this plant 
do rot grow brown {6 ſoon as'thofe of other „ not 
cover the radical leaves fo much, becauſe they are conſi · 
derably ſhorter, this affords a more hg turf than any 
other graſs.” Stillingflett's Miſe. Traps. | 

Mr. Ray obſerves of the common mcadow graſs, that it 
is a flender and ſuceulent plant, very agreeable to cattle, 
and a fattener of them; that it delights in a rich foil ; and 
that it is not injured by being trodden under foot, and 
therefore is commonly found. along the fides of paths 
and roads. It ſpindles and ears in the ſpring, and con- 
8 during the whole ſummer. 's Hiſtory 
of 1. Gs 2 ; | 

As plenty of the ſeeds of this graſs might be very ea 
Wand >< he Suffolk, it mi 8e. 5 ee 
tivated in all parts of England, where the foil and ſitua · 


tion are adapted to its 5 | 
I is indeed amazing, that amidſt the great variety of 
8 grow naturally in England, that fo few 
ners have had any thoughts about improving their 
meadows and paſtures ; they ſeem to take every thing up · 
on truſt, imagining, 8 the graſs they find 
owing naturally in their grounds, is much better, and 


gr 
more adapted to the nature of the ſoil, than any other 
_ ine 2 ens wrt 

But this is ſurely a very narrow way of thinking, and 
ſhould 'it be ericouraged, would ſoon put a ſtop to all im- 
provements in huſbandry. We have been too long in - 
fluenced by cuſtom : it is time for us toſhake'off our ſet- 


prevented us from receiving, or at leaſt from removing 
the difadva of the old huſbandry, which, in many 
reſpects, is highty diſadvantageous both, 

his country . 


to the farmer and 
of 2 


F - 


which extends 


* the' very ſheath under the belly ; and is attended 


* 


with 


* 


8 


* 
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_AnT 


latge and re- 
abate the 1 — — 


41 with an 


opening 

onions boiled in it, ſhould be daily 
If 

ys, Lees is te dorms and gullet be 

removed, the attention ſhould more icularly turn to 

e the ſwellin er- „and brin 

to matter: poukice therefore 

— give the horſe two ounces of — 

i _ When the 

with 2 knife, 


But ould it be found inipraticable to bein the 
to matter, and the ſwelling upwards ſhould in · 

creaſe ſo as to endanger 
to pierce the humour with a hot 
dreſs part with the- tu 


a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh 6 


— cautery, and 


der, in order to ſtimulate and promote a greater diſcharge; | 1 


+ the ſane time fomeatiarg ae” bathing the atjacent parts 
with ointment of marſhmallows. 
| M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, have adviſed open- 
ivg the Kin, when the tumour cannot be 
matter, 1 a _ of lack Fase | bore 
root ſteeped in vinegar, and to confine it twenty- 
four hours ; this allo is intended ns a ſtimulent, and is | fi 
ſing as big ns dne head 
ſ as big as @ man's . 
ANTS, or piſmires, are injurious both to 
and gardens; in the former — 22 
the latter, by feeding on the 
The method of ing — rand trees is by en- 
compaſſing the ſtem with a circle or roll of wi 
y__ from the ſheep's belly, four 
4 laying ſaw-duſt round the tree. 
when you anoint the tree with tar ; 
1 human ordure will, perha 
becauſe if any of it be t imtotheir hill will kill 
— Mortimer s Hu 


. 
Ax r- Hill, the habitations of the ants, conſiſtin 
little eminences, com F 


at a tenth nee — torn 
Nay, in ſome places, where negligence has ſuffered. 
Wed be Mil, 1 been rendered 
uſeleſs: a8 
FE y time : n uber d is moſt ſurprizing, this in- 
dolence is defended by affirming, that the area or ſupe- 
ficies of their land is : whereas it is 
well known, by the induſtrious, that wy! little or no 
ores — N and, therefore, if bob 
uce is OCCUR eaſed 
Ses the article Monz It LL. 1 Z 


It has been a cuſtom in many places adde beginning of | 


thick together as 


this method continued four or i the 


ſuffocation, authors have adviſed | ' 


winter, and often when — tate: ta 2 end dr nf 


Ap 


at depreſſion and weakneſs, and a total | 2 the ant-hills, three or four inches belou the fur- 


pieces, and 
— this only difſeminates the 


of the d; and then to cut them in 
(emer eee 


inſects in 


ſelves 
then collect th. 


purpoſe, viz. the circular ridges round the hollows, where 
ſtood, as is very ſoon viſible to a curious ob- 
ſerver. A much better method ſcems therefore. to be 
pointed out by 2 writer in the Mafſeum Rufticum, vol. vi. 


r even with the 


| ſurface ; and to let them lie whole at a little diſtance, with 
| their bottom upwards : by this means the ants, which are 
known to be very tenacious of their neſts, will-continue 
in their inbitations, while the rains, by run running into their 
holes of communication, r y the froſte, 
which will now ſooner penetrate to dwellings, will 
deſtroy them. Perhaps a little ſoot ſawn on the places, 
and waſhed in with the rains, 'would have a better effect. 


APHERNOUSLI or ar kenonfli, — of pine, or 
pinaſter, growin 
think it impoſſib 


wild on the where one would 


theſe of the pitch-trees, - | 
but the cones are more round in the middle, being of a 
purpliſh colour, ſhaded with black. The burk' of che 
trunk, or bole of the tree, is not reddiſh like the but of 
the pine, but of a whitiſh caſt, like that of the fire 'The 


—— huſk, or ſort of ſhell, which mcloſes the kernels, is eaſily 


cracked, and the kernels are covered with a brown fin, 
which peels off; they are about: as as a common 


triangular like buck - Wheat, and -and foft as a 


graſs- | pov ng almond, of an oily agreeable taſte, but leaving 


in the mouth that ſmall degree of „which is pe- 
euliar to wild fruits, and is not u 
N a part ſometimes in a Swiſs 

the place of muſhroom- buttons in ragou | 
7 in ee e om account of 
 their-balfamic oil. 
 Wainkcoting, flooring, and other 
with the plan 


joiner's work, made. 
of aphernouſli, are of 4 finer grain, 


weather. 
ven, and kilns; but is dangerous to be uſed on the 
hearth or in grates, 


being apt to ſplinter and fly to a con- 


r 
nus faliis quinis in Haller ix ſemper -virens in 
* — the kibanus- carpathius of ſome 
writers, and the pina cinque feiccilles, No 20. in Du Hamel. 
ows in abundance on the moſt mountainous 
coldeſt parts of the Bri is, where it is called by 


the natives alviez. It bears ſome reſemblance to the white | 
; purges, not only to remove the $ by 
| to attenuate and thin his blood, for which the following is 


ly call it, the 
==? 
* wha 
a working of his flanks, proceeding 
heart and lungs, which never ceaſes 


1 want of ſ 


- "The previous ſymptoms 
„ 


ſerbhleneſa, a bad 
alteration in the dung or 
. r from witer aotiatd- 


ever, prove ſuddenly mortal. Young 
ject to it, and, with proper helps, and good uſage, ſome- 
over it: but when the apoplexy proceeds from 


I 


2 2. 
: 


8 


115 


recover. 4 
that can be 


Ta 


pens to be only the effect of 


dom high feeding, and 


APP * 
zent exerciſe ; or if it be the eſſect of a fizy 
which is often the caſe eee 

while the 


uddenly 

Firſt of all bleed plentifully, and keep 
ſome time to an n 
times ſcalded barley, leſſening 22 is hay. 
repeat the bleeding, in a ſmaller de- 
If the horſe has a cold, it will be r to give 

Rim drinks, proper for that diſorder. CoLDp. 
But if no ſymptom of a cold appear it will be neceſſary, 
after bleeding and a ſpare diet, to give him two or three 
or fulneſs but 


recommended. .. 

* Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine 'aloes, an ounce and a 

uarter ; freſh jallop, two drams ; falt of tartar, three 
5 native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of antimony half 
an ounce ; make it into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of roſes or marſhmallows ; adding twenty or thirty 
ops of chemical oil of anniſeeds, making the whole 
into a ball, rolling it in liquorice-powder.” | 

The pur —_—_ ſtronger or weaker by in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing the jallap. Let this be repeated 


two or three times, and the horſe will probably recover, 


without a relapſe. Powder of antimony, or its prepara- 
tions, as the liver, the cracus metallorum, its cinnabar, or the 


native cinnabar, mixed with equal of gum guaiacum, 
may be alſo given in ounce Joles, Er three or four weeks, 
to mend his and take off its ſizineſs. Nor ſhould ex- 
erciſe, as ſoon as the horſe is able to bear it, be omitted. 
| When a horſe drops down ſuddenly with hard riding, 
or violent driving, it in many ref reſembles an apo- 
plexy, and all the are affected as in 
an apoplexy ; but as this only from the extraor- 
dinary rarefaction of the blood, and its rapid motion, 
whereby the ſmall veſſels of the brain, heart, and lungs, 
are ſo extremely diſtended as to cauſe an univerſal preſ- 
ſure on the origin of the nerves ; the horſe by this meang 
loſes all ſenſe and motion, and generally falls ſuddenly, 
eſpecially * 1 any ſudden ſtop; becauſe when the bodily 
motion ceaſes, the circulation of the blood in the veins 
is not accelerated in proportion to its influx from the ar- 
teries, which ſoon produces a ſuffocation and a fallin 
down, without ſenſe or motion. Inſtances of this kin 
are not , uncommon, ' eſpecially in very hot weather, 
when the external heats adds greatly to the blood's mo- 


im. | tion and rareſaction. But as we ſuppoſe in this caſe, 


little or no fault in the blood, except, perhaps, a ple- 
thora, or weakneſs of the veſſels, the quickeſt and readieſt 
remedy is bleeding ; and unleſs he horſe dies with the 
violence of the fall, which ſometimes happens, or by 
burſting the ſmall veſſels of the brain or lungs, or hap- 
pens through polipuſes in the heart or principal veins, 6 
will ſoon riſe of himſelf, or without much help, and may 
be preſerved from ſuch accidents for the future, by bet- 
ter ulage. Gibſon en the Diſeaſes of Horſes, © 
APFETITE, a certain painful or uneaſy ſenſation, 

always accompanied with a deſire to cat or drink. | 

Horſes, more than moſt other creatures, are ſubject to 
diſcafes of the ſtomach, particularly to a wan of appetite, 
and a vitiated, or voracious appetite, 


| COP; 
. WS . © 
— wy _— 


x Tz re, e 


is to give them much gentle exerciſe in the open air, 
eſpecially in dry weather ; never to load their ſtomachs 
with large feeds, and to keep them as much as poſhble 
to a dry diet, indulging them now and then with a hand- 
ul of beans among their oats ; but in caſe the horſe grows 
weak, and requires the help of phyſic, a few laxative 
purges like the following, ſhould be given. 
« Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; rhubarb in 
powder, two drams ; faffron dried and powdered, one 
dram : make it into a ſtiff ball, with a ſufhcient quan- 


ietatis, prepared with oil of ſulphur by the bell.” 
4 is purge will work very gently, and bring the horſe 
to a better appetite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It may 
be repeated once a week, or once in ten days, and after 


& Take a large handful of the raſpings or ſhavings of 


guaiacum, pomegranate bark, and balauſtines bruiſed, | 


of each an ounce; galangals and liqi orice root fliced, 

of each half an ounce : let thefe be boiled in fix quarts 
of ſmith's forge-water, to three pints ; and while it is 
warm, infuſe in the decoction two drams of ſaffron, and 
half an ounce of diafcordinm.” 

Let this be divided into two drinks, and give one after 
the purge has done working, and the other after two 


day's intermiſſion; in cold weather the drinks ſhould be | -- 


warmed before they are adminiſtered : the ſame may be 

ä after the laſt purge, and Ins we often 

as n continuing to give con- 

Nant exerciſe in the r 

likelieſt method to ſtrengthen ſuch horſes, as are of weak 
But where ſuch a habit is con 
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— eren 
ich may y remedied by purging in 
de irſt place, and afterwards by proper exerciſe, and a 


ole horſes that are of a hot fiery diſpoſition, 
thei ; Der it is a 
* f calily be remedied, becauſe of the natural 
matory diſpoſition of their blood ; the only method 
"country places ie la ben un dre 
| to run 
vhere they have ſtables. 
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aged, their 


open free air; and this will be the 


th 
being more hunted with the flies than any other, which | 


till they are full 
and fierineſs often: abates, ſo that they 


grow more uſeful ; but while they are young, 


often kill 


cooler temperament ; and 


them 


they are 


more ſubject to inward 3 than horſes of a2 
e 


ſudden- 


ly, or bring them into lingering conſumptive -maladies, 


method. G1bſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
Vitiated, or Voracicus APPETITE, is that 


thirty days. 
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to ſow-barley and white oats, to deſtroy weeds, 
if 


be 
Preerve 


to fallow land. | pb Fes 
Fell the timber you. intend to. bark, if 


forward : cleanſe and rid your coppices, and 
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which in ſome r Pn 93.100 Nom ; 


where the ani- | 
mal is always craving for meat. See FouL-FEEDING. . 
APRIL, the fourth month of the civil year, conſiſt» - 


the 


month is the beſt month, if the weather be dry, 


and alſo 


them-from cattle : keep geeſe and ſwine out of commons 


and paſtures, and water new planted trees, if the weather 


prove dry. 
flax. 


plant madder, and be ſelling your 
Mortimer's Huſhandsy. a + 


of this wriſt, inſtead 
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have a 
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point towards 


bein 


Pick up ſtones on the new ſown land: ſow hemp and 


7 | 
faintfoin, . and all French and other graſſes, or hays : 
winter fed cattle. 


AQUATICS, or aquatic plants, ſuch plants and trees 


2 ground wriſt, a, 5, (Plate E. Fig. 3.) 
1 from three to four feet long, ending in a 


at 7. - 
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Clouds, which are 
ſervice of mankind, 

ticles; for beſides 
tain, there are rai 


not conſiſt y of watery par- 
vapours and what theſe con- 
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line particles, thus mingled with aqueous vapours 
ſometimes v 5 Engble, cpectaly in thunder and ki 
ning ; when the ſulphureous and nitrous parti 
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replete with theſe ingredients, 
dure, or faltpetre, in heaps of earth 

keep the wet weather from ſpoiling the 

vin iti 
en 17 8 argument, hot theſe nutritive 
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or tubes of a plant at a ſtand in a 
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ture, ma y 
forts of — and 
tempting to force 


water. ; : N ; T 
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| AVER, a general name for a labouring beaſt of any 


| parts of England for, the breaking up of corn fields 

otherwiſe called eddiſh, or 8 F | 

1 AVER-CORN, a name formerly given to the corn 

122 the ee by his rA oe 

the uſe of their lord. * . 
AUGUST, the eighth month of the civil year- 
This month returns the man's into 

his pockets, and encourages 


expences 
ages him to another year's adven - 
ture. If it proves dry, warm, and free from high winds, 
it faves a great deal of the huſbandman's expence. 


ou may yet twikallow,, alſo lay on your compoſt g 
il xs well on your lands are cer for Nie ® 


Carry wood, or other fuel home, , before winter ap- 
proaches, and renders the roads deep and beam. 
| Provide good ſeed, and well picked,  agaipft. ſecd- 
| Put your ewes and cows you do. nat like to ten. 
This is generally the principal harveſt-month for. ; 

forts of grai 2281 2 


after -graſa, and alſo cloyer, faintfoin, and other French 
rw Geld lambs, and make the ſecond return of your 
theep and cattle. Mortimer . Hu , vol. IL. 


of earth, in 
em, with 
this 
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AWMS, the beard 
is, in ſome parts of 


AVERAGE, 2 term uſed' by the farmers. of many - 


ther 28 1 a6) ; er 
plant! About end of this month you may mow your 


| | | 31 IT. | 
AXIS, or axle-tree, of a cart, &c. is the 
ſtrong piece of wood or iron, Which the car-. 
| turn. e 
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the article 


* the force g 
off. When a tiver is 
confined, it ſwells conſiderably upon a fl 
conſequently requires banks of greater height and 

gth than would otherwiſe be neccffary ; though it 
ul ſometimes break even theſe, and * before 
if a ſufficient be not allowed the . in». 
of its water: but when ſuch a ſpace is left, the 


cauſe 


the ſore-runners of 
bound will ſoon dry 


and muſt be 
ſome of his wheat to d 


Obſervations in Hu 


AN DS 
three 


little boards, or p ieces 
nnn, , + P 
1 


ſo oſten, that the ears 
his corn; caution therefore ought to be uſed in this 
caſc, leſt by curing one evil we create a worſe. Lifle' s 


of a ſaddle are two 
fingers broad, nailed upon the bows of a ſaddle, 
one on each fide, contrived to hold the bows in the ſi 
tuation that makes the form of a ſaddle. 
Bax, in ſheep, the fame as rot. See the article Row. 
BANGLE-EARS, an imperfection in a horſe, which 
may be remedied in the following manner : place his 
ears as you would have them ſtand, aud then with two 


m Py Pres the bands juſt underneath their ears, in- 
ſtead of binding them at the other end ; the 
of which is, that they will hardly hold together to be 
into the cart, and will certainly be in great danger 
of falling to pieces before they are thraſhed. 
If a little rain be foreſeen in harveſt time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips into theaves as faſt as they are made; be- 
n ſo much, 
that they cannot be bound up, and theſe ers may be 


er ſuch wet. But if a hard rain 


is foreſeen, the beſt method is not to bind the wheat 
into ſheayes, becauſe they 


will then be wet to the bands, 


again. Mr. Liſle tells us, that one 
of his neighbours to whom this happened, unſheafed 


it, and opened it and turned it 
| broke off whereby he. loſt half 


» vol. I. pag. 


pread, and ſeldom riſe more than two or three 
e their uſual level. In ſome caſes a breadth, 
of fifteen. or eighteen feet on each fide. may do; but. 

in others, „ ei 
ſo man 
iv $ muſt 


Nver 
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Ein the ile ef Ey, it is. ſee great banks, 
n the iſle of Ely, it is common to ſee great 
diſtant one or two nia yards on each fide from the 
channel of the river; and when, they are ſo made, they 
are always ſafe: but where the diſtance between the 
banks 1s narrow, there, and there — the banks are 
in danger of being broken down, and the country of 
being overflowed. or Oe ah, [tag 

If a conſiderable - body of water is to be 


and leave a ſpace of two or three feet between _ 
trench, and the foot of the bank. Let the bank be 
made with an eaſy flope of fifteen or eighteen fect in 
length towards the water, allowing the ſſope two and a 
half, or three feet fall to one in height; but the infide 
ſlope need not be more than eight or nine feet, which is, 
a ſoot and a half flope to one foot | 
bank thus raiſed five or fix feet high, according as the 
floods require, will be two feet wide at the top, here 


f. 


Let it then be covered with gravel dug gut fe chan - 
5 of the water, by which wat de 1 A 
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it ſhould be well flatted, that people may walk upon it. 
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and other parts of his 
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were, however, to 
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BARBELS, or barbs, are excreſſenees or knots of fu- 
perſſuous fleſh, growing under the tongue, and may be 
ſcen by drawing it afide. | 
They are cured by cutting them eloſe off, and waſh- 
wg the wounded part with brandy, or falt and water. - 
er F, ag. 262. | 
Ban ah article Ba RBETS. 5 | 
A, a horie-way up a ſteep hill. T, SY 
BANG K See the article AA ATION, 
nts the exterior part of trees, ſerving chem for a 


nor coverin 
Dre. Sie fays, that the back of a tree, may be 
to the ſkur of an animal, which is deſigned 


boos 


: | which it is intended to correct, and in a 


| reach it in the ſpri 


8 7 = *. 


"pj nutriment of the 


of the ſun the 
Nor the MN Ns hr if #9 wht 
+ condenſed by the cold, it returns by its own 


e inner bark, which 
it paſſes by leaves ſuch part 
of the will receive, and requires for its 
4 9 17 
Some are of opinion, that the ſoft whitiſh rind, ot 
ſubſtance which lies between the inner bark and the 
s the office of veins ;-and ſome call this 


during the ſpring and ſummer months, and which har- 
dening by degrees, is imperceptibly into the 
| woody part of the tree, forming every year i new circle 
of wood between the bark and the trunk. Theſo tircles 


of ear. BY #57 T1 FLOOD 
_ The ha of gran in | » and pecially that of the 
oak, contains a very rich falt, extremely uſeful in vege- 
tation. One load of oak bark laid in 2 and fotted, 
after the tanners have uſed it for dreſſing their leather; 
wilt do more fervice'to ſtiff cold land, and its eſfects will 
Kft longer, than two loads of the richeſt” dung. Mr. 
Miller fays it is much bettet for cold; ſtrong land, than 
for light, bot ground, if it be uſed” alone, as taken 
from the tan-yard ; becauſe it is of a warm nature, and 
will looſen ſeparate the earth fo effecxually, that, 
only, uſing it two or three times, a ſtrong ſoil, not 
en kt, will be rendered perfectly light and looſe: 
but by mi I, de 
t- 
ed to the nature of the foil it is to be laid on, it will 
1 manure for almoſt ary land; its falts being 
uch as will always fertilize the ground.” Mr. Mortimer 


aſſerts, chat it will alter and the very nature of - 
the ſoff, and turn it into a very reh black mould A 
timer” s Hiflandry, voll I. B. 227. 


It neceffarily abounds in vegetable parts, derived from 
the tree to which * outs Nr and OE but be 
impre with animal jpices, as it lies a long 
e W en with the ſkins and hides of 5 
mals; circumſtances which muſt render it ſingularly be- 
nent oor RA: 7:7 oo HIT I7 OREY 
If kid on grafs, it ſhould be ſpread ſeo after M. 
chaelmas, that the winter rains m 
ground: for if it be laid on in the 
a confiderable injury for that ſcaſun. When uſed” for 
corn land it ſhould: be fpread before the laſt ploughing 
that it may be turned down ſor the fibres of the eorn 


it wilt forward the gri of the corn in winter ; and 
in the ſpring, when the novriſhment is chiefly wanted 
encourage the growth of the plants, it will be fo neut 
conſumed, that the corn will receive very little 


© Mr. Bradley 


won of the nward- parts. © CORE 


from it. p+ 4 3 "We 
els 8, geber ag Cee 
whom 2 conſiderable quzntity of bark was lefe open de 
E 2 4 ""extir- 
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which contains the liquid ſap, gums, &c. found in plants 


waſſi it into the 


; for if it lies too neu the furſace 
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upon 2 with 
ſuch ſucceſa, all the 
gardeners and or ſuch 
ground, he thi ſoil ; 
—— 190 bog reldggbces will 
a laying on 
en upon an Acre. 
adley s Hushondry, pag. 90. 8 
All barks or rinds of trees, though not of @ high a 
value as ich is the fort principally 
uſed —— n 
, 
r 1 7 . „ 
mou ies of old, large, 
eſteemed very 
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if the 
the rift with cow dung. Mortimer i Hubandry, 


of trers, the 


-BOUND, a diſcaſe common to fruit-trees, 
be cured by making a flit through the bark, 
or 


the tree to the bottom, in F 
SSD 


in our climate to perſorm this operation 


of May, becauſe at that ſeaſon only, the 
n ſeparated from the 
renders 


that month; but 


it to fell the trees in 
by this method the timber is much leſs | 


would be if felled after the fall of the 


common bar- 
pon warm 
ſown in cold 


— land, and there - 
enera 


ſore farmers g y purchaſe their 
ſeed barley from ; for it ſaved in the 
vales three years, it will become full as late in 
ripening as the common barley of their own product: 

the other hand, the farmers on the warm land are 
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Fils 


T5 


kleb 
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over each other, li 


re their ſeed barley from the ſtrong 


their grain would degenerate in bulk or 
by this change, is prevented. This ſort 
is caſily diſtinguiſhed by the two orders of 


it is more apt to lodge. 
its .* re Rs a double 
the tiles on a houſe, or 
It has no beards of awms ; but its 


name of barley-big. The grain is large and plum 
but the nd J, daf of i N than that & 
either of the preceding ſorts; it is lels eſteemed for making 
malt, and therefore not cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
land, where the ſorts which are ſo much better 
rpoſe thrive ſo well. | 
four and fix rowed barley are generally ſown 
autumn, nearly at the fame time with wheat, not 
y in 2 climates, but alſo in very cold coun · 
ies ; their hardineſs being ſuch as to bear the winter's 
we ted my gay iy 
countries are in 3 
and March. | parry 
other ſorts 
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it may be naturally ſuppoſed to exhauſt the nutritive 
juices of the earth faſter than other corn. But it is ſaid 
others, that theſe nutritive juices in almoſt any tole- 
rable ſoil, will probably hold out long enough to feed a 
crop of fo ſhort a ſtanding as this is, though they might 
not ſuffice for corn which ſhould remain * 
the ground; and it is added, that about Patney in Wilt- 
ſhire, ſow the eſt ſandy ground with rath-ripe 
barley. Lifle's Huſband „ vol, I. pag. 271. | 
2 ade, By aka may! in the year 1707, ſowed 
in Ire, rath-ripe barley in ve white 
and ſome of the ſame 28 * 32 
No rain fell to bring it up till June; after which there 
were frequent ſhowers, and plenty of rain till harveſt. 
His rath-ripe barley in the poor land was miſerably bent, 
broken in the ſtraw, and harled, or fallen down. In 
| the ſtrong clay land, the fame corn ſuffered the ſame in- 
juries, though in a leſs degree : but the ſtraw and leaves 
of the oo barley in both places blighted, and were 
pe 


full of black ſpecks ; their ears were thin, and their colour 


was loft ; while the plants of late-ripe bar! 
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cent field were free from cheſe ſpots, and 
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The Rev. Mr. Elfiot infotms us, that a farmer, who was 
obliged to attend other buſineſs in the courſe of the. morn- 
F 
fore ſun-· ring. The uence was, that the corn 
the other oats ſown. on the 


ed with the com bad this cad, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
that a much . — 1 „ had 

night to have 
—5 — * in 


— 
e ee 


— came up well, and produced as 
NN 2 


ng tho winter — > —— but if another 


be January, the beginni 
= = ES. 
ed. 
ble, it is ploughed again the fame day, in order to ſow. 
in ſtrong wet lands, the erat vs th is to lay it round, 


deep furrows to receive the * 


Some at the of twi make the 
land very fine, they feed 
wh ſheep in the winter; and in they plough it 


up, and order it as before ; but others, who take this 


method of ſowing turneps, give it one ploughing 1 in 
March, juſt before they ſow. w, 


into 

to ſpread — —— 

I ri en, as before directed, that 

"ay rigor gry: better mellowed by the 
froſt : they then plough it up again in March, and order 


It as before. Some farmers injudicioudty ſow their barley 
after oats, in which cafe, neither of theſe three ploughings 
; e neglected ; and the and will be 
in much better order if the firſt of them be 

October : or, if the harveſt be early, 833 
andthe huftandaan cen poſkhly fd beg to del, he will 
improve his ſtill more, b ploughing i it up before 
be ſows his wheat, juſt as is in: this will be half 
as good as a fummer's fallow. But all years will not admit 
of this practice.  Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. yy 435 
+ Some ſow their barley on ſmall ridges, and 

broad lands ; the latter cannot be laid too round. 

Mr. age — 8 . who lived 
near a -town, from whence 
of dung, uſed to fow his land with 2 
. fed the clover all the winter, | 

ng till the middle of July, when he fallowed | 
thence ſpring he ſowed it again with bar- 


le 1nd lover Or NEAR RAE AY 


as foon | is generally thought moſt adviſcable to pn: ht la 


132. 


212 Aber, Rufticum, 
he ſowed twenty-five acres 


- clover and barley ; but 
being backward and cold, An 
rarer gage ed the 
; and the clover 
atedious time be- 
be houſed. When he got it into the 
men much of its threſhing ſo badly, 
hey could not undertake to do it unleſs he wou 
price to them: as this could not be afforded, 
ordered them to give it only a light beating, leaving 
corn in the ſtraw, together with the cloyer, for 


\ By this means be lat halt his erop by the clever ; and 
4 ͤ rn 
5 a very indifferent at market. 
As this was not the firſt Joſs of the fame kind he had 
experienced, he was determined, if „to find out 
r to a very intelligent 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who adviſed him to ſow his 
clover, for the future, a month after the rag 5c „by which 
means it would not prove too rank. This advice he ac- -_ 
cordingly followed, and found it anſwer extremely well ; 
and has therefore, to his great advantage, continued the 
practice ever fince. He adds, that there is no danger of 
the clover failing, though the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry; and 
that the ſeed is to be ſcattered on the ground without 


farther care, there being r harrow or r 
it ; for the ſmall blades of the barl —— 
One Bans pt ply the ſmall wants of the clover 


„ and when the barley is off, it 
Muſeum Ryfticon, vol. _ þ 


obſerved, that the aſual time of 

pril, or the beginning of May. It 
s the 
earlieſt, and to embrace the firſt dry ſcaſon that offers for 
doing it ; dry weather being beſt for moiſt ſummer corn, 


Clayey grounds, and lands ſubject to weeds, are thought to 
13338 the — ero 


will wry ran ſurprizingly. 


I 
: 83838 already 
ſowing is in March, Apri 


when ſowed late. Mr. Mortimer 
lie of May, i the fd bas been properly deer 
middle „if t ] 
Martimer's Haſh. wal. 1 p. 132. : 
| 'The common method is to ſow the barley ſeed with 2 
broad-caft at two ſowings ; the firſt being harrowed in 
once, the ſecond is harrowed until the ſeed? is buried; the 
common allowance of feed is four buſhels to an acre: but 
if the farmers could be prevailed upon to alter this practice, 
they would ſoon find their account in it; for if a third part 
of that quantity be ſown, there will be a much greater pre- 
"duce; and the corn will be much leſs liable to lodge, as I 
(fays Mr. Miller)have many times experienced; for when 
corn, or any other ſtand very 


force of the winds, or ſupporting themſelves under heavy 
rains: but when are at a proper diſtance, their ſtalks 
will be more han twice the ſize of the other, and therefore 
are ſeldom laid. I have frequently obſerved in fields where 
there has been a fcb th throngh their middle, that the 
corn, which has thin _ fide of the path, hath 


ſtood upright, when all the reſt on both ſides has been 


cloſe, the ſtalks - 
are drawn up weak, and thenee incapable of reſiſting the 


r 


1 
1 We. 


be equal in both, the ſaving two thirds of the corn ſown 


will be 


fight obſerve in any part of the fields 


ind and whoever will give himſelf the trou- 


flat on the will find thens 


in in the rows, fo 
Cn tie hs 10k, and the rows a foot diſtant ; 
the intermediate ſpaces of the ſame ficld were at the ſame 
time ſown broad-caſt in the uſual way ; the ſucceſs was 
this : the roots which ſtood thin in the rows tillered out 
from ten or twelve, to upwards of thirty ſtalks on each 
root, the ſtalks were ſtron r, the ears longer, and the grains 
larger than any of thoſe in the common way ; and 
when thoſe parts of the field, where the corn was in 
the uſual "way, has been lodged, theſe parts ſown thin 
have ſu their upright poſition againſt windand rain, 
thou rows have been made not only lengthways, but 
— . in ſeveral poſitions; ſo that there could 
be no alteration in regard to the goodreſs of the land, or 
the ſituation of the corn: where therefore ſuch experiments 
have been made, and always attended with equal ſucceſs, 
there can be no room to doubt which of the two methods 
is moſt elligible, fince if the crops were only ed to 


is a very great e, and deſerves 2 national conſide- 
ration, as ſuch a ſaving, in ſcarce times, might be of 
very great benefit to the public. This ſaving of ſeed-corn 
muſt be to regard ſuch as is ſown broad-caſt ; 
for if it in drills, an eighth part of the ſeed uſually 
ſown will be ſuſkcient for an acre of land, and the produce 
for all ſorts of corn are naturally mclined 
to ſend out ſeveral ſtalks from each root, which they rarely 
fail to do where the ' roots are at a proper diſtance, and 
have room; nor do ſtalks grow in this caſe near ſo tall, 
but are much ſtronger than when they are near together, 
when „ ry have more than two or three ſtalks ; 
whereas thoſe roots which have proper room, ſeldom have 
leſs than ten or twelve. I have had eighty ſtalks upon one 
root of barley, which were ſtrong, produced long ears, 
and the grain was better filled than any I ever ſaw grow in 
the common method of huſbandry, and the land on which 
this grew was not very rich; but I have frequently obſerved 
on the ſides of hot-beds in the kitchen gardens, where 
barley-ſtraw has been uſed for covering the beds, that ſome 
of the grains left in the ears have d out and grown, 
the roots have uced from thirty to ſixty ſtalks each, 
and thoſe have four or five times larger than the ſtalks 
ever arrive at in the common 


E in poor land they will not have ſuch produce ; there- 
e unleſs a 


magined ; for to ſuppoſe that poor 
more than twice the number of roots in 


End can nouriſh 
Gar ſpace 28 rich land, is ſuch an abſurdity, as one 


could ly ſuppoſe of common underſtandi 
guilty of; and yet fois: for the is 
low a greater quantity of feed to poor land, than for richer 
8 that where the roots ſtand ſo elaſe, 
will deprive each other of their nouriſhment, and 


cotſequently ſtarve themſelves, which is always. the cafe 
may at firſt 


when the roots ſtand cloſe, which any 


I cher | B 


+ I have made 
many experiments for ſeveral years in the pooreſt land, 
ad vo nies ———— = or 
[in mk diſtance than uſual, bave fucceeded 

upon land ; and Lam convinced if farmers could 
be iled upon to quit their prejudices, and make triat 
is method of ſowing their corn thin, they would ſoon 


of 
ſee the advantage of this huſbandry. Miller's Gard. Dia, 


It is a common practice in ſome parts to ſcatter the dung 
of pigeons, poultry, &c. over and other corn, after 
the corn is ſown ; but if this method be purſued, care ſhould 
be taken to ſcatter the dung immediately ; becauſe then 
the ſhoot will eaſily make its way through: but when laid 
on later, it burns up, and cats the blades of the young. 

. Mnutimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 133. * 

It too oſten happens from unfavourable weather, and an 
extremely dry ſpring, that it is impoſſible by the common 
method to the clods, and prepare the ground fuffi - 

K 


eiently for ſowin 2151. been the 
uſual method to clads with a large beetle, call - 
ed, from its uſe, a elotting- beetle. But this being a very 
chargeable and tedious method of preparing land, induced 
the ingenious Mr. Randall of York, to conſtruct an inſtru- 
ment, which he calls a fpiky roller, by the aſſiſtance of 
which a large quantity of land may, in ſuch a dry 
be ſoon reduced to an exceeding fine tilth, with very little 
trouble. The reader will find a full account of this uſe- 
ful inſtrument, the manner of making and uſing it, toge · 


n roller, the article Stix v 
After the barley is ſown and harrowed in, the ground 


ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the 
clods and lay the earth ſmooth ; which will render it better 
to mow the barley, and alſo cauſe the earth to be cloſer to 
the roots of the corn, which will be of great ſervice to it 
in dry weather. 2 0 5 ee 

And alſo when the barley has been up three weeks or a 
month, it will be a very method to roll it over with a 
weighty roller, which wi 


1 the ground, which will be of ſingular ſervice- 
that if the plants ſhould be thin, this will cauſe them te. 

If the corn grows too rank, 2s 

5 

feeding it ; becauſe So ſeythe takes off only the 
particularly fond of the ſweet end of the ſtalk next 
m colour on the ear, is gone off, when. 
the ears d 
of weeds it muſt lie in the ſwarth till they are dry. It is 


 thecormbap- 


——— —＋ . 
roots of the corn, and thereby prevent the ſun and air from 
in dry a; and this rolling of it before it ſtalks, will 
cauſe it to tiller out into a gr number of ſtalks, ſo. 
ſpread fo as to fill the ground, and likewiſe ſtrengthen the 
ks. © Miller's Gard, Dis. 1 . 
. 
to do in a wet mowing is then much better 
but the ſheep feed upon all indifferenty : nor th 
even in any caſe be leſt upon it — Mer — 
| root, they will bite ſo cloſe as to injure the future growth, 
Barley is n the farmets call it, 
meaning a r 
roep, and fall, as it were, double wht the- 
ſtraw, and the ſtalks have loft their verdure. I it be full 
. to ſhed ; but in wet weather W 


hopes 
— 2 


ſuſſicient ſpace to extend its roots, 
the more nouriſhment, tried an 4 
f appeared to him to diſcover whe- 
ther — effect met 1 8 1 

barley, which grew by chance in his vineyar 
Mois plant, faid he, ſtands diſtant from any other: it can 
extend its roots every way; it is in a rich ſoil, and can- 
not want for food: by joining frequent culture to theſe ad- 
vantages, this plant of barley, according to the principles 
ofthe New Hu ,oughtto yield aſurprizing increaſe. 
His reaſoning was juſt, and the experiment con it; 
for this ſingle grain of barley produced two hundred ears, 
and about thirty ſtalks which had no cars. Some of the 
ſtalks were four fect high, and moſt of them three. Mr. 
Du Hamel counted twenty-four grains in a middling ear. 
Thus one grain, planted in a good ſoil, and well culti- 

| vated, produced 4800 grains; and the ſtraw of this fin 
plaut of barley made of itſelf a ſheaf. Tranſlation of Du 


amel Hub. p. 113. | | 
. Wehavealread ed, under the article So AsHEs, 
that Sir Hugh Platt, by ſpreading that manure over his 

rprizing crop of barley, the plants of which 


land, had a ſu 
were of a prodigious fize. An ear of this barley is deli- 
neated in its natural ſize, Plate IIL-Fig. 1. 
BARM, yeaſt, or the thick cruſt that riſes on the ſur- 
face of beer, while it is ſermenting. 
\ BARN, a covered place or houſe ſor laying up any ſort 
of grain, hay, or ſtraw. | 
| — farm ſhould be furniſhed with barns 1 
to the quantity of corn it produces, which will be a great 
advantage to the farmer., The barns ſhould have a dry 
ſituat ion, and be properly placed in the farm-yard, but 
not quite conti to the houſe, for fear of fire. 
A barn is uſually made of wooden frames covered with 
-planks of oak, or built of brick or ſtone, which ever the 
country affords in the greater plenty; and in either caſe 
there ſhould be ſuch-vent-holes, or openings, in its ſides 
or walls, as to afford free admittance to the air, in order to 


prexentthe mouldineſsthat would otherwiſe, from the leaſt 


* 


with the threſhing · floor to afford the more light and air ; 
the former for the threſhers, and the latter for winnowing. 
| Over the threſhing · floor, and a little above the reach of 


another, to form a kind of upper-floor, upon which the 
threſher may throw his ſtraw orhaulm, to make an imme- 
diate clearing, till he has time to ſtow it more ly 
e INE 1590 98 %, it 
will be right to a large penthouſe, made to proj 

nn corn, in caſe a ſudden ſtorm 
ſhould come on before it can be houſed ; and alſo to ſhelter 
the poultry in the farm-yard, in great heat, or bad 


| I is moſt adviſable, and I 


by | tiſed in countries which abound. in corn, to have a 


barn for wheat, another for ſpring-corn, / ſuch as barley 
and oats, and a third for peas, tares, lentils, clover, ſaint - 
foins, &c. | 

Some art, cages or" Oy een. of practice, is ne- 
ceſſary in placing iling up ves in barns. But 
it may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that it is always ne- 


ſo as not to afford the leaſt room for rats, or other 
vermin to creep in between them : for if they once get 


poſſi 


admittance they will ſoon penetrate further, lodge them- 
ſelves in the mow, and do prodigious damage to the corn. 
Where this misfortune happens, the only remedy is to 
take down the mow, kill the vermin, and pile it up a- new. 
But the floor, or threſhing place, is the principal part of 
every barn, and therefore the greateſt care ought to be 
taken in making it. In order to this, the ſurface of the 
intended threſhing place is dug away to the depth of about 
fix inches, and the earth thus taken out, after being well 
cleared of ſtones, is mixed with the ſtrongeſt clay that 
can be procured, and with the dung of cows or oxen. 
This mixture 1s then worked together with water, till it 
is of the conſiſtence of ſtiff mortar, and the compoſt thus 
made is ſpread as ſmooth as poſſible with a trowel, upon 
the ſpot from whence the earth was taken. As it cracks 
in drying, it muſt be beaten down with great force; or 
with a heavy roller till all the crevices are filled up; 
A 0906 0G oe CONES. ED. gre ad, Heres 296 
The beſt barn-floor, both for threſhing and for keeping 
corn, is that which is drieſt, ſmootheſt, moſt com 5 


ſolid, and conſequently freeſt from cracks and holes, in 


which inſecis and vermin may ſhelter themſelves, and even 
breed. The ancients were remarkably careful in this re- 
ſpect, as we learn from Cato, Varro, and Columella, the 
laſt of which excellent huſbandman relates e 


great pains they took, firſt to Gig up the ground to 


pth, in order to moiſten it with freſh lees of oil, but not 
with any that had falt in them; then to mix it thoroughly 
with chaff, and ram it down as cloſe as poſhble; - 
wards as it dried, to 


the flail, poles are often laid a-croſs from one beam to 


all the cracks and crevices that 
ee e inne ung it down. with great force. 
| 800 


* * Y 
B-AR 


50 Lftly, to ſtrew it again with | 
Amy to be completely 

agree, that the lees of 
of weeds in theſe floors, 


- 


ways ſeated 
above manner muſt be greatly pre- 


- of inftruments uſed by farriers to put 
hen they will not ſtand quietly, to be 2 
dreſſed. a 
There are ſeveral forts of barnacles, the common 
are rollers of wood, bound together, with the horſe's noſe 
between them. Another ſort have handles, and are there- 
fore termed pincers, to diſtinguiſh them from the foregoing. 
And a third fort are held together at the top * a ring in- 
cloſing buttons, having the top buttons held by an iron 
P ARR] Neo 2 given to a diſtemper i 
. za name to a m corn, 
by M. Aimen, who firſt obſerved it. The ears of wheat 
or rye, the ſpecies moſt ſubject to this diſtemper, which 
are thus affected, are long, lean and white ; in ſome the 
ftamina, or ſmall threads in the middle of the flower, are 
dry, tranſparent, and horned ; the female organs are ſmall, 
whiter, and leſs velvetty, than in healthy cars: in others, 
the filaments are ſwelled, the apices, or knobs on the tops 
of the ſtamina, void of duft, or farina, and the ſtigmata 
badly unfolded. The ti of all the bloffoms of an 
ear are ſomtimes dried and parched ; at other times the 
apices are ſwelled. 
M. Aimens thinks, with Theophraſtus, that theſe acei- 
dents happen to ſuch plants as grow with moſt vigour, 
Then, fays he, the ſap, which is powerfully conveyed 
into the leaves and other parts of the plant, ts 
the organs of fruQificztion from unfolding themſelves. 
He alſo 5 that froſt may cauſe this accident, 
particularly affecting the female organs: and he thinks, 
that a hot gleam of ſfun-ſhine coming after a hard ſhower 
may have the ſame effect. If this be thecaſe, the diſtemper 
in queſtion may be ranked with the parched and ſhrivelled 
corn, or perhaps with the empty-eared corn. Laſtly, the 
ſame naturaliſt obſerves, that iets are ſometimes, though 
"a rarely, the cauſe of this diſtemper. 
ARREN EARTH, a name given by ſome to the under 
ſtratum of earth, or that which lies below the ſtratum 
{requetly turned up, and cultivated for the nouriſhment 
ts. | 
is notion of the under ſtratum of earth being dead 
or barren, and will deſtroy every vegetable planted in it, 
s to be ſounded on a miſtake ; for every kind of earth, 


-+ 


* 


whether it be upon or under the ſurſace, is certainly ca- 
IR of giving nouriſhment to plants, ided it be for 
time expoſed to the influence of the air, froſts, tc; 


in order to.enable it to difpenſe its nutritive 


qualities. | An | 


* 


| /alfarn, a weed common among corn, 


top. 
by | five long, narrow, 


and tail. 


, 


earth ſeemingly barren dug out of a deep pit, will; 4f 
if on the 5 ly ſtirred and be 
. uno nd pl 


ba 


more ſo than the earth, which 


epeat 
markable one of this kind is related by a correſpondent of 
the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum, vol. I. p. 100, &c. 
where the writer tells us, that he planted a quantity of po- 
tatoes in a piece of what they called dead barren earth, tho 
upper bed having been taken away and ſpread on the adja- 
cent land. Yet in this ſpot 


ing dug in February, and the potatoes planted the latter: | 
end of March. K wid i 1 


BaRREN SPRINGS, a name given by huſbandmen to 
ſuch ſprings whoſe waters are injurious to land. 

Moſt waters that flow from coal mines, or through beds 
of ſulphureous minerals, have this pernicious quality, de- 
ſtroying vegetables, inſtead of no them. They 
have a harſh and brackiſh taſte, are generally of a reddiſh co - 
tour, and a reddiſh ſediment in the channel through 
which they flow. They are much better when they have 
run ſome diſtance, than at their firſt breaking out on the 
ſurface of the earth. Mertimer t Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 20. 

BARS, the * gun + that run a-croſs a horſe's mouth, 
reaching almoſt to the palate. They are very diſtinguiſha - 
ble in young horſes. r a? 
BARTH, a warm place, or paſture, for calves or 


BARTON, vr Bark, the yard of a houſe. 
BASTARD Alkanet, called alſo. hefard. gramill, or 


eſ le 
may be eaſily known by its red roots, — & ed 
tincture, md are uſed by the young girls in dweden to 
colour their checks. From the root uſually riſes a ſi 
ſtem about a foot high, rough, and branching out at 

The flowers are ſmall and white, ſurrounded with 
hairy lcaves, forming what the bo- 
taniſts call the empalement of the flower cup, and ſuc- 
ceeded by four white rough ſeeds. See a figure of this 
an ee, or ee mobs; hots 
A 5 Uin- 5 Or ; with the 
bruſh-wood at length. * | | en 
BAU SON, che fame with badger. See Babe. 
BAY, a colour in horſes, ſo called from its reſem- 
bling the colour of a dried bay-leaf. bn #5 ot 
There are various degrees of this colour from the 
lighteſt bay to the dark, which approaches nearly to: 
the brown, but is always more gay and ſhining. ; [hg 
bright bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, beærauſe n 
bright bay horſe has generally a reddiſh daſh,” with a 
gilded aſpect, his main and tail black, with a black 
or dark liſt down his back. The middle colours of 
bay have alſo frequently the black liſt, with back main 
And the dark bays have almoſt always thein 

knees and paſterns and we meet a+ >) 
ts 


4 


'% 


veriſe the ground, as 


Frog 
171 


5 
1 


ible 
— — 
more c- 
lou are 
ſpoil 
vol. I. pag. 
is placed. 
in the mil - 
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the 
common by the gentle evaporation 
the watery particles ; the cryſtals have a ſufficient 
time to hich they have not in the common me- 


rcumſtance bay-falt becomes much 
c. than the common. 

well known, and of which 
ingui by the names of the 


1H 


2 


Some e been _—_ made in 1 2 raiſe 
in fields, on inciples new 
; — the- reſult of theſe « experiments ſuſh- 


acted, II. Du Hamel 


ga 
beans, in a middling ſoil not dunged, but thoroughly 
ploughed · a foot deep. Ihe rows were two feet aſunder, 
and the plants a foot diſtant from one another. Theſe 
beans, which every one thought too thinly ſown, being 
aſſiſted by frequent hoeinga, yielded a greater crop than 
any in the common way. When they begin to ripen, 
M. Eyma gave the ſpaces between them a good plough- 
Ing, and on the twenty-third of June ſowed in each of 
them a row of red kidney-beans, which came up very 
well, In a fortnight after he plucked up the garden 


beans, and gave the ground on which they ſtood a ſlight 
hoeing. eſe kidney-beans proved the fineſt he ever 
faw. He ed the fame experiment in 1756, and 


was Bev. 


ith ſuch ſucceſs as ſurpaſſed his warmeſt 
2 Trait de la Culture des Terres, tom. V. 
7 81. 
N Beans, delight in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, and an 
open expoſure, for they never thive well on dry warm 
land, or in ſmall incloſures, where they muſt, and are 
frequently. attacked by the black dolphin fly : theſe in- 
ſets are often in ſuch quantities as to cover the ſtems of 
the beans entirely, eſpecially all the upper part of them; 
and whenever this ha the beans ſeldom come to 
good » but in open — 4 the ſoil is ſtrong, and 
have room, this rarely ha 
broken up, becauſe 


ppens. 
beans are uſually ſown on land which is freſh 
are of uſe to break and pul- 
o to deſtroy weeds ; ſo that the 
is rendered much better for corn, after a crop ot 
than it would have been before, 1 


are ſown and managed according to the new 


© 


* 


1 


—_— 


il; the ſtrongeſt wet ſoil ſhould always be Laſt 
uantity of beans ſown on an acre of 
land, is about three buſhels, tho” this is double the quan- 
tity that need be ſown, eſpecially according to the new 
huſbandry ; but it will be e to {ct down the 
practice according to the old huſbandry, and then give 
directions for their management according to the new. 
The method of ſowing is after the plough, in the bot- 
tom of the furrows ; but then the furrows ſhould not 
be more than five, or, at moſt, fix inches deep. If the. 
land be newly broken up, it is uſual to plough it early 
in the autumn, and let it he in ridges till after Chriſt- 
mas ; then to plough it in ſmall furrows, and hay the 


ground very ſmooth. Theſe two ploughings will break 
the ground fine enough for beans, and the third plough- 
ing 1s to ſow the beans, when the furrows ſhould 1 


ſhallow, as beſore mentioned i 

Moſt people ſet their beans too cloſe ; for as ſome lay 
the beans in the ſurrows after the plough, and others lay 
them before the plough, and plough them in; ſo by 
both methods the beans are as cloſe as the furrows are 
made, which is much too near ; for when they are on 
ſtrong good land, they are generally drawn up to a very 

cat height, and are not * pod as when they 

ve more room, and are of a lower h. The 
better way, therefore, is to make the furrows three feet 
aſunder or more, which will cauſe them to branch out 
into many ſtalks, and bear in greater plenty than when 
they are cloſer ; by this method leſs than the quan- 
tity of beans will be ſufficient for an acre of land, and 
the air being admitted between the rows, the beans will 
ripen much earlier, and more equally than in the com- 
mon way. Miller's Gard. Di. 

It has been already obſerved, that the black dolphin 
fly often deſtroys a crop of beans, and to prevent which, 
a correſ t of the editors of the Mu ſeum Ruſlicum 
propoſes, that when theſe deſtructive inſets are firſt ſeen 
on the tops of the beans, one or more perſons, provided 
each with a ſcymeter or hanger, ſhould be ſent in the 
field, and ſtrike off the h of the beans. He adds, 
that by this means a crop has been often ſaved, this ſly 
being ſeldom known to riſe again when it once falls 
with the bean- top to the ground. Muſeum Rufticum, 


vol. * 233. 

Another correſpondent in the above work ſays, that 
as ſoon as the beans have got ſix leaves, the ſheep ſhould 
be turned in to ſeed among them; ſor they will eat up 
all the young weeds, even the melilot, without touch- 
ing the beans. He adds, that the ſheep may be kept 
every day among the beans till they are in blofſom ; but 
they muſt not be ſuffered to lie down. Muſeum Rufti- 
cum, vol. III. pag. 339. ; | | 

When s are intended to be planted according to 
the new huſbandry, the ground ſhould be ſour times 
ploughed before the beans are ſet, which will break the 


clods, and render it much better for planting. Then 


uſe a drill plough, to which a hopper u fixed for agg 
| | | e 
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Ayleſbury. 

« Firſt, ſays he, I'p 
ſide of the land, but ſow no beans in them: I after- 
wards drill, with an inſtrument hereafter deſcribed, the 
three next furrows : then I plough two furrows without 
drilling any beans in them, and ſo on, fowing three, 
and leaving two for intervals, till the land is finiſhed. 

« When the beans are about two or three inches high, 
I plough two furrows up each interval, turning the fur- 
rows from the beans, ſo as to make a ridge in the middle 
.of each interval. I have a little plough on purpoſe for 
this uſe, about half the ſize of a common plough, which 
is drawn by one horſe. © | 1. 

« K This work ſhould be done after a rain. This year, 
1764, on the fifteenth of May we had rain. I there- 
fore went to plough in the intervals on the eighteenth, 
and continued at plough till all were finiſhed. On the 
eighth of June we rain again. On the ninth of 
June I went to harrow the intervals with the trian 
harrow hereafter deſcribed. About a week after that we 
had more rain. I then went to harrow again, going u 
the interval I went down before, and down that which 1 
went up. This is what we call croſs-tining. Thus 
my land is laid quite ſmooth, kept clear from weeds, 


fibres into ; 


and it is by far the cheapeſt way of weeding 


Proportions of the above DR1LL (ſee Plate III. Fig. 3.) 


Diameter of the iron wheel twenty inches. 
Length of the box from A to B, twenty inches. 
| © Breadth of the box from B to C, ten inches. 
WS Depth of the box from C to D, five inches and a 

Diameter of the cylinder of wood upon the iron 
2x1s of the wheel, four inches. This cylinder turns out 
the beans regularly. = 

Length of the cylinder two inches and a half. On 
this cylinder are twenty-one holes, a quarter of an inch 
deep, and half an inch in diameter. 1 
E is a tongue, 
plays up eaſi 
three quarters wide. 
comes, it will throw 
covers its place 
and even. The 
notch at E: the 
falls exactly on 


* 


which drops upon the cylinder, and 


ly : the tongue is half an inch thick, and 
When a larger bean than ordinary 
the tongue up, which naturally re- 
again; and ſo the work goes on well 
tongue is repreſented ſeparately with its 
notch does not go quite through it ; it 
the holes of the cylinder. 


F 


- 


and the beans have a fine looſe mould to ſtrike their 


| 


1 Rafticum, vol. III. pag. 26. 


| ſtack, than if they were looſe. 


| 
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« A lid takes off to put the beans into the box, and 
buttons down at F.” * i. 


The triangular HanROw deſeribed (ſee Plate Hl. Fig. 


« From A. to B eighteen inches. | 

« 'The tines are nine inches SG as 73200 
«© The three tines in the croſs-bar are only three inches 

and a half a- part. n 
E, a cock which plays upon a pin, in which ate 
three holes to hang the whipple tree in. If you put it 
into the upper hole the tines very heavy upon the 
nd : I generally uſe the middle hole.” - Muſeum 

| uf 3-598 | 2 


When the beans are ripe they are reaped; with a hook, 
as is generally practiſed for peaſe ;' and after having lain 
a few days on the ground, they are turned, this 
muſt be ed ſeveral times, until they are dry enough 
to ſtack ; but the beſt method is to tie them in ſmall 
bundles, and ſet them upright ; for then they will not be 
in ſo much danger to ſuffer by wet, as when they lie on 
the ground; and they will be more handy to carry and 


4) 


:, 


* 


The common uce is from twenty to twenty-five 
buſhels on an 2 land. Milk Cd B... 

In the ſtiff, ſtrong land, of the vale of Ayleſbury, 
they annually ſow a great many acres of horſe - beans, all 
which they uſually mow with a bare ſcythe, in ſwarth, as 
they call it; that is, they mow beans towards the beans ; 
and each mower has a boy, who. follows him with a 
fork, and lays the beans in wads. Their reaſon for 


mowing them in ſwarth, is on account of the largeneſs 


of their crops, and the beans leaning inwards : it is 
only when have a thin crop, that they venture tb 
mow them againſt their bending (this they call throat- 


ing ;) for ſhould they do it m common, it would break 
the hearts of the mowers, being as hard work again as 


When they mow in ſwarth, the workmen always keep 
the points of their ſcythes downwards, or they would ſtrip 
off great quantities of the beans. | 4178 

In Hertfordſhire alſo, ſome farmers mow their beans 
with a ſcythe, and a three ribbed. ſtrong cradle: this 
cuts a great deal in a day, lays the beans in regular 
rows, and faves the expence of a wadder; but in 
Buckinghamſhire they cannot uſe a cradle, their crops | 
being in general ſo heavy, that the workmen could 
not carry over the ſwarth. Muſeum Ruſfticum, vol. 
N | 9 

The beans ſhould lie in the mow to ſweat, before 
they are threſhed out; for as the haulm is very large, 
dd fworulent, ſo it is very apt to give and grow moitt ; 
but. there is no danger of the beans receiving damage, 
if they are ſtacked tolerably dry; becauſe the pods will 
preſerve the beans from injury ; and they will be much 
eaſier to threſh after they have ſweat in the mow than 
before; and after they have once ſweated and are dry 
again, they never after give. e.. whom 

By the new huſbandry the. produce has execeded that 
of the old by more than ten buſhels an acrt ; for if the 
beans cultivated in the common method are obſerved 
when they are in pod, it will be found that more than 
half way of their have no beans on them; for by 
ſtanding cloſe, they are drawn up very tall, ſo the tops 
of the ſtalks only produce, and all the lower part is 


F 2 naked ; 


— 


pts 


— 


a great deal of heavy 
breed a kind of ver- 
bugs and is reckoned 
rſt wa at ſuch times is to 


Fr 
4 


i 
112 
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of expence of old and new corn, a 
correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruflicum tells 


us that he made the following experiment. 
He purchaſed a quantity of new beans, and filled n 
large tub with them, pumping in as much water as was 


Nec to wet them : after ſoaking about ten hours he 
drew off the water, and laid the beans in a heap on the 
floor. In this manner he ſuffered them to continue till 


they began to heat, when he ſpread them out thinner, 
moving them often with a malt ſhovel, and letting them 
he in beds till the germ ſwelled and became turgid. 
Then he carried them to a malt-kiln, and dried them 
2 and gave part of them to his horſes, as ſoon 
V !y this preparation he aſſures us new beans will agree 
as well with cattle as any old corn that can be procured 
— in the 

nicet the operation is to prevent the 
beans from — or malting, which would injure 
them, and not to dry them by too quick a heat. 


BEARD, the ſame with awm. See Awms. 
+ BEARD of @ horſe, a name given to the hairs ſcattered 
on his under lip to the place where the curb of the bridle 


BEARDED oat graſi, the ſame with wild oats.. See 
ie article Mild Oars. 
- BEAR's EAR, the Engliſh name for the plant gene- 
rally called auricula. 
q „ a ſmall brook, a rivulet, a little ſtream of 
water. 


. BEDS, a name given by man wrizers on the new 
huſbandry to the ſpaces occupied by the rows of corn ; 


to diſtinguiſh them ſrom the intervals, or ſpaces 
between - theſe beds, which they term „ 


| ALLEY. : 


trunk is long and « 


Yellow ladies BEDSTRAW, chaſe-rennet, mot#s-hair, 
or petty mugwort, a weed very common in moiſt meadows 
and grounds. Its lender ſtalks riſe to about a 


green colour. little branches generally come out 


y | near the top of the ſtalk, ſupportiag a conſiderable num- 


ber of ſmall yellow flowers, conſiſting of one petal, 
i 7 oF: : 
divided into ſour parts, and ſucceeded by two large kid- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | | 
a Small and well known inſect, famous for its 
induſtry. , q | 
This uſeful and laborious inſecł is divided by two li- 
into three parts or portions, the head, the 
| breaſt, and the belly. The head is armed with two 
jaws and a trunk ; former of which play like two 
jaws opening and ſhutting to the right and left. The 
„ and, at the ſame time, extreme- 
2 being deſtined by nature ſor the 
| to to the bottom of the flowers through all 
the impediments of their chives and foliage ; and drain 
them of their treaſured ſweets : but were this trunk to 
be _ extended, it would prove incommodious, and 
be li to be injured by a thouſand accidents, it is 
therefore of ſuch a ſtructure, that, after the performance 
of its ſunctions, it may be contracted, or ra- 
ther folded up ; and beſides this, it is fortified againſt all 
injurics four ſcales, two of which cloſely 
ſheathe it, and the two others, whoſe cavities and di- 
menſions are larger, encompaſs the whole. From the 
middle part or breaſt of the bee grow the legs, which 
are ſix in number: and at the extremity of the paws are 
two little hooks, diſcernible by the microſcope, which 
appear like fickles, with their points oppoſite ro each 


other. The wings are four, two greater and two ſmaller, 
which not only ſerve to tranſport them through the air, 
but, by the noiſe they make, to give notice of their de- 


parture and arrival, and to animate them mutually to 
their ſeyeral labours. The hairs with which the whole 
_ is covered, are of ſingular uſe in retaining the 
duſt that falls from the chives of the flowers, of 
which the wax is formed, as will be obſerved hereafter. 
The belly of the bee conſiſts of fix rings, which ſlide 
over one another, and may therefore be lengthened or 
contracted at pleaſure ; the inſide of this part of the 
body contains the inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag 
of poiſon, and the ſting. The office of the inteſtines is 
the ſame as in other animals. 'The bag of honey is 
tranſparent as cryſtal, containing the ſweet juices ex- 
tracted from flowers, which the bee diſcharges into. the 
cells of the magazine for the ſupport of the community 
in winter. The bag of poiſon hangs at the root of the 
ſting, through the cavity of which, as through a pipe, 
the bee ejects ſome drops of this venomous 4. into 
the wound, and ſo renders the pain more exceſſive. Ihe 
mechaniſm. of the ſting is admirable, being compoſed of 
two darts, incloſed within a ſheath that tapers into a ſine 
point, 'near which is an opening to let out the poiſon. 
The two darts are ejected through another aperture, 
which, being armed with ſeveral arp beards like thoſe 
| of fiſh-hooks, are not eaſily drawn back again by the 
bee; and indeed ſhe never diſengages them if the wound- 


ed party ha to ſtart and put her into confuſion ; but 
if one can | ye pence to contend. Cor ng unmoved, 
ſhe clinches lateral points round the ſhaft of the 


| dart, 


FEE 


dart, by 

gives leſs pain to 
at the fame time 
fermentation, . ; 
ſeveral days; but that may be prevented by tmmedntely 
pulling out the ſting, and enlarging the puncture, to let 
the venomous matter have room to eſcape. | 
Leet ns now confider the generation, „and la- 
bours of theſe inſects, the true knowledge of which is 
very much 4 8 | 
hives, through which all the fecrets of the community 
are laid open to a curious obſerver. A who 
carefully examines a hive at different feaſons of the 
year, will diftinguiſh three forts of bees ; of which 
the far greater number are the common working bees, 
who do all the bufineſs of the hive, and ſeem to be 
neither male nor female. The working bee is repre- 
ſented at C (Plate III. Fig. FR, The fecond ſort, called 
drones, are the males, and fomewhat larger than the 
former (as A Fig. 6.) they have no. ſting, nor eyen 
ſtir from the hive, but live upon the honey prepared 
by the others. The third ſort is a much and 
jonger bodied bee, of which there are often but one 
in every ſwarm or colony of young bees, who are 
from time to time detached from the hive im fearch. 


the perſon ſtyng. The liquor which 


of another habitation. This large bee is what the 


ancients called the king, from the reſpeCt they al- 
ways ſaw paid to it by the other bees; but being the 
female, the moderns 'more properly give the title of 
Cy or mother of the fwarm. See Plate III. Fig. 
7 When theſe induſtrious inſects begin their works, it is 
obſerved they divide themſelves into four parties, one of 
which is deſtined to the fields to provide materials for 
the ſtructure; the ſecond works upon thoſe materials, 
and forms them ' into a rough ſketch of the dimenſions 
and partitions of the cells; the third examines and adjufts 
the angles, removes the ſuperfluous wax, poliſhes the 
work, and gives it its n ection; and the 
fourth is 5 in bringing proviſions to the la- 
bourers that build them, becauſe poliſhing is not ſo la- 
dorious. They begin their work at the top of the hive, 
continuing downwards to the bottom, and from one fide 
to another; and to make it the more ſolid they uſe a 
ſort of got wax, reſembling glue. 'The form of 
the cells of the honey-comb is hexagonal, which figure, 
— N en * a ſquare and equilateral 
angle, e advantage of including a greater ſpace 
within the ſame ſurface. 705" Wef 4 
_ The expedition of the bees in their labour, is almoſt 
incredible ; for notwithſtanding the elegance and juſt 


Wy will, in one day, finiſh a honey-comb a foot long, 
ey inches broad, capable of receiviftg three thoufand 

't is not eaſy to know, particularly, the manner in 
which they employ entire this 55 on account 
of the number of bees then in motion, by which means 
= eJe can hardly diſtinguiſh any thi biz confuſion. 

e have however been able to obſerve the followin par- 


ticulars : ſome bee - 7 > 
little piece of wax. s, bearing in each of their 


arrival they faſten the wax to the work by means of 
ine fame talons, which they apply — to the 


ſue infuſes into the wound, cauſes a 
attended with a ſwelling, which continues 


the modern invention of glaſs- | paper; and becauſe the entrance of the 


2 
proportions of the work, they are ſo indefatigable, that | come 
change, the young bees pierce throu 


doors, * 

take their flight into — fields, 4 4 les 
ſweets, and are perfectly acquainted with every ne 
circumſtanee of their future conduct. As to the males 
or drones, which are deſtined only to þ 


ons a 
het , are ſeen running to the places where 
mer companions are at work upon the combs.; at their 


— 


the cells, are emp 

are newly modelled, finiſhing 
baſes, in ſo exquiſite a manner, 
able delicacy, that three or four 
one another, are not thicker than a 


N to 8 N —— 

is delicacy ject to 310 ſtrengthen 

entrance of each cell Wich a borter of WAL. ; . 
We have already obſerved, that the bees which build 


| the cells work but a little while at a time ; but it is dif- 


ferent with to thoſe that poliſh them, for they 
work fora long while, and with great ition, never in · 
termitting their labour, unleſs it be to carry out of the 
cell the particles of wax taken off in poliſhing: and, to- 
prevent this wax from being loſt, other bees ſtand ready 
to receive it from the poliſhers, and carry it to ſome other 
part, in order to its being employed. ide pee M 
Each comb has two rows of cells te to each 
other, which have their common baſes. The thickneſs 
of each comb is ſomething leſs than an inch; and, con - 
ſequently, the depth of each cell about five lines ; but at 
the ſame time the breadth of each is little more than two. 

All the combs are conſtructed with cells of this ze, 
except a ſmall number of others in ſome particular parts 
of the hive, which are and appropriated to the. 
ging eggs, that afterwards become drones, -or male 

There are alſo, in ſome parts of the hive, three or 
four cells bigger than the others, and conſtructed in 2 
different manner. are of a ſpheroidical figure, 

in the inferior part, and attached ts the extremi- 

ties of the combs. 5 Mo egmrenm N 
When the cells are completed, the queen takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt to depoſite her eggs in, and 
the reſt are left to be filled with honey. She lays one egg 
in each cell, and ſometimes more than an hundred of th : 
eggs in a day ; but what is ſtill more remarkable, ſhe 
lays thoſe eggs which are to produce common bees in 
cells of the common ſhape and ſize, thoſe that are to be- 
come drones or males, in the cells of a 0 ſize, 
and depoſites thoſe which are to become females, like 
herſelf, in the ſpheroidical cells already deſcribed. 

Theſe eggs, after lying ſome time in the cells, are 


| hatched into maggots, and fed with honey ten or twelve 


days, after which the other bees clofe up the cells with 
thin piece of wax; and under this covering they be- 
ually transformed into bees, in the manner as. 
ſilk- worms are into butterflies. Having undergone this. 
their waren 
off the humidity from their little wings, 
rob the flowers of their 


te theie 
ſpecies, they live very comfortably for about three months. 
after they are hatched; but when that time is over, and 
the eule are impregnated, the common bees either 
kill them, or drive them from the hive, as burthenſome 
to the community, and not a drone is to be ſound ilk 
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troduced amongſt them. We never ſee them diflatisfied 
ion, or inclinable to abandon the hive 
in diſguſt, or find themſelves ſlaves or neceſſitous : on the 
contrary, they think themſclves in perſect freedom, and 

ect affluence ; and ſuch indeed is their real condition. 
They are free, becauſe they only depend on the Jaws ; 
they are happy, becauſe the concurrence of their ſeveral 


labours inevitably produces abundance, which contributes 


to the riches of each individual, Let us compare hu- 
man ſocieties with this, and they will r altogether 
monſtrous. Neceſſity, reaſon, and phi y, have 
eſtabliſhed them for the commendable purpoſes of mu- 


tual aid and benefits ; but a ſpirit of ſclfiſhneſs deſtroys 

all ; and one half of mankind, to load themſelves with 

8 ies, leave the other deſtitute of common neceſ- 
es. 


Wax is compoſed of the. farina, or duſt, ned on 


the apices of flowers. This the becs collect, and with 
their fore-fect . and jaws, roll up into little balls, which 
they 2 one at a time, to the ſcet of their middle 
legs, and ſrom thence to the middle joints of their hind 
legs, where there is a ſmall cavity like a ſpoon to receive 
it. Theſe balls are not, however, true wax, but the 
ſubſtance or baſis of it: to reduce this crude ſubſtance 


4 wax, it muſt firſt be digeſted in the body of the. 


_ After the bees have brought home this crude ſub- 
ſtance, they eat it by degrees; or, at other times, three 
or four bees come and eaſe the loaded bee by eating each 


of them a ſhare, the loaded bee giving them a hint ſo 


to do. Hunger is not the motive of their thus cating 
the balls of waxy matter, eſpecially when a ſwarm is 
{rſt hived ; but it is their deſire to 

. ly of real wax for making their com 


this matter up in repoſitories, to keep it in ſtore. 


Wpen this waxy matter is ſwallowed, it is, by the 


- 


"4 


N powers of the bee, converted into real wax, 
ich the bees again diſgorge as they work it up into 


o 
- 


rovide a ſpeedy ſup- 
- At other times, 
there is no immediate want of wax, the bees lay 


[2996 reat 
b tity collected 


Warm. 


; 


computation, 
hives amount to an hu weight in a „ whilſt 
the real wax in ſuch an bive. does not perhaps exceed two 
* beſides the three ſubſtances, honey, wax, and 

already 5 , there is another with 
which the bees choke every crevice in their hives, and 
which is called propolis. It js a kind of reſin eaſy to be 
rolled out, much more tenacious than wax, and more 
eaſily fixed. It does not ſeem to require any prepara- 
tion, being a real reſin, which they collect from trees, 
and employ as they find it. It grows very hard in the 
hive, but may be by heat. It is diſſoluble in ſpi- 
rit of wine. It commonly diffuſes a very agreeable ſmell 
when heated. Its outward colour is of a reddiſh brown; 
its inſide reſembles-wax, and is a little yellowiſh. When 
the bees make uſe of it, it is ſoft and pliable; but it 
hardens daily, and becomes in time harder than wax. 
This propolis ſerves alſo for, another purpoſe, which is, 
that when a ſnail, ſlug, or any other creature too large 
to be carried out by the bees, has been flain in the hive, 
they caſe it over with this ſubſtance, and thereby pre- 
7 5 the bad effects of the putrid ſmell ariſing from dead 

ies. 

When the hive is become too much crowded, by the 
addition of the young brood, a part of the bees think of 
finding themſelves a more commodious habitation, and 
with that view ſingle out the moſt forward of the youn 
queens. A new ſwarm is therefore conſtantly compoſ 
of one queen at leaſt, and of ſeveral thouſand working 
bees, as well as of ſome hundreds of drones. The work- 
ing becs are ſome old, ſome young. | 


0 | 
Scarce has the colon es — its new habitation, 
when the working bees with the utmoſt diligence, 
to procure materials for food and building. Their prin- 
cipal aim 1s not only to have cells in which they may 
depoſit their honey:; a ſtronger motive ſeems to animate 
them. 'They ſeem to know that their queen is in haſte to 
lay her eggs. Their induſtry is ſuch, that in twenty- 
four hours they will have made combs twenty inches 
long, and wide in proportion. They make more wax 
during their. firſt fortnight, if the ſeaſon is favourable, than 
they do during all the reſt of the year. Other bees are 
at the ſame time buſy in ſtopping all the boles and cre- 
vices they find in their new hive, in order to guard 
againſt the entrance of inſcs which covet their honey, 
their wax, or themſelves; and alſo to exclude the cold 


air ; for it is indiſpenſibly necefiary that they be lodged 
e e Wben 
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-. When the. bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, indeed when 


time reſt themſelves, there is ic 
taking their re 


ey 
tend to a conſiderable length. 
ſcem probable to us, that the bees from which the others 
hang, muſt have a conſiderable weight ſuſ 
them. All that can be faid is, that the bees muſt find 


comparcd with water. : 
When a ſwarm divides into two or more bands, which 
ſcttle ſeparately, this diviſion is a ſure ſign that there 
are two or more queens among them. One of theſe 
cluſters is generally larger than the other. The bees of 
the ſmaller cluſter, or cluſters, detach themſelves by 
little and little, till at laſt the whole, together with the 
ueen, or queens, unite with the larger cluſter, As 


as the bees are hived and ſettled, the ſupernumerary | 


queen, or queens, muſt be ſacrificed to the peace and 
tranquility of the hive. This execution generally raiſes 
a conſiderable commotion in the hive, and ſeveral other 
bees, as well as the queen or queens, loſe their lives. 
Their bodies may be obſeryed on the ground, near the 
hive. The queen that is choſen is of a more reddiſh 
colour than thoſe which are deſtroyed ; ſo that fruitful- 
neſs ſeems to be a great motive of preference in bees; 
for the nearer they are to the time of laying their eggs, 
the bigger, larger, and more ſhining are their bodies. 
For three or four nights before a ſwarm ſallies forth, 
there is in the hive a peculiar humming noiſe, of which 
authors give very different deſcriptions, probably owin 
to the ſtrength of imagination in each. Every ſoun 
among bees ariſes from their ſtriking their wings- againſt 
the air: their wings being their ſole organ of ſound, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion. - By moving their wings 
more or leſs 3 and fwiftly, they beat the air, and 
form the varied confuſed ſounds which we call humming. 
The noiſe which foretels their ſwarming is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, and is more eſ- 
pecially obſerved before the caſts, or ſecond and following 
ſwarms. The hive appears ſo full of bees, that part of 
them hang in cluſters on the outſide ; and the drones 
are perceived flying about in greater numbers than uſual. 
But the moſt certain ſign, and which indicates this event 
to be n that the bees refrain from flyi 
into the fields, though the ſeaſon ſeems inviting. Jul 
before they take their flight, there is an uncommon fi- 
lence in the hive, and this continues for ſome time : but 
as ſoon as one breaks forth, they all follow, and are in- 
ſtantly on the wing. * dom ſwarm before the 
fun has warmed the air; is, not before ten in the 
morning, and ſeldom later than three in the afternoon ; 
and the time of the year in which * . generally 
n is from the middle of May to the end of June 
but ſometimes ſooner or later, according as the {ſeaſon 
8 leſs gs age The earlieſt ſwarms do not 
rove th eſpecially if they are ſo early as 
o end of April or beginning of May: Cor the — | 
ano afterwards ſo wet and cold, that they are fre- 
quentiy in danger of being deſtroyed, or greatly re- 


duced, by famine. Though ſwarms which-ifſue forth ſo 
late as are not in danger of a preſent famine ; yet, 
they ſcarcely have time 20k opyicbinity to-laf ders full. 
cient ſtore for the winter. Towards the ſeaſon of fwarm- 
ing, the door of the hive ſhould be enlarged, to give 
the bees the greater freedom to ifſue out; and it ſhoulil 
likewiſe remain ſo for young ſwarms, during the firſt 
fortnight or three weeks, to allow the freer, entrance to 
the bees, at that time extremely buſy in collecting their 
neceſſary ſtores. Ihe entrance ſhould zfterwards be 
gradually leſſened, to prevent the otherwiſe eaſy acceſs 
of enemies, of which there is great danger, 25 iallx 
as the autumn advances. | | * 

Hives continue ſometimes to ſend forth ſwarms till the 
old hive becomes too much weakened, and part of it is 
Arg. It is probable, that the prolific young queens 
e bees to ſwarm thus frequently: ſor it is cer- 
tain that if there is not a young mother qualified to bring 
forth a numerous progeny, though there be ever ſo grrat 
a number of bees, they will all remain, and die rather 
than quit the hive. n 
er the bees of a ſwarm fly too high, they are 
made to deſcend lower, and diſpoſed to ſettle, by throw - 
ing among them handfuls of fand or duſt: probably the 
bees miſtake this for rain. It is uſual at the ſame time 
to beat on a kettle 888 perhaps from its be- 
ing obſerved that the noiſe of thunder prompts ſuch bees 
as are in the field to return home, Precautions of this: 
kind are the more neceſſary, if, as Dr. Warder, in his 
True Amazons, obſerves, * the bees always provide a: 
place for their habitation before they ſwarm ; either in. 
ſome hollow tree, or in the hollow part of ſome old. 
building, or in ſome deſerted hive, which the ſwarm have 
already prepared, by cleaning out whatever may be 
offenſive to their cleanly nature.” Of this he gives an 
inſtance; and concludes, that “though they provide 
n —— par gp much 
pains about it: yet if you are early enough in your 
taking the Coane wad they find themſelves at unawares 
in a convenient houſe, they have no mind generally to 
leave it: but if they riſe again the ſame or next day, be 
ſure hive them not in the hive again, ſor it is plain 
they have ſome diſlike to it.” 1 

As ſoon as the ſwarm is ſettlgd, the bees which com- 
poſe it ſhould: be got into a hive with all convenient 
ſpeed, to prevent their taking wing again. If they 
— a ſmall branch of a tree, eaſy to be come at, 
it may be cut off, and laid upon a cloth; the hive being 
ready immediately to put over. them. If the branch can- 


| not be conveniently cut, the bees may be fwept from off 


it into a hive. Lodge but the queen in the hive, and 
che reſt will ſoon follow. If the muſt be conſider- 
ably diſturbed, in order to get them into a hive, the moſt 
adviſable way is to let them remain in the place where 
they have pitched, till the evening, when there is leſs 
danger of their taking wing. If it be obſerved that they 


| ſtill hover about the place they firſt alighted upon, the: 


branches there may be rubbed with rue, or elder leaves, 
or any other thing diſtaſteful to them, to prevent their 
The hive employed on this occaſion ſhould be cleaned, 
with the utmoſt care, and its inſide be rubbed very hard 
with a. coarſe cloth, to get off the looſe ſtraws, or other 


impurities, which mightcoſt them a great deal 8 
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within. For 
this reaſon it is adviſable to unite two or more of theſe 
laſt or latter ſwarms into one hive, ſo as to procure 2 


ſufficient number of bees in one hive. Bees imes 


, ſwarm ſo often, that the mother-hive is too much weak- 
enced; In this caſe, the ſwarms ſhould be reſtored 
back; and this ſhould alſo be done when a ſwarm pro- 

duces a ſwarm the firſt ſummer, as it ſometimes does. 


2 

. > cms 

the well knowing that her life is the forkcit of ber re- 
manning at home. 


| — — 3 —— 
Spread a at night the groun 
in which the two caſts 8 are to be united; lay a 
ſtick acroſs this cloth; then fetch the hive with the new 
fwarm, fet it over the ſtick, give a ſmart ftroke on the 
top of the hive, and all the will drop down u 
the cloth, in à cluſtcr. This done, throw alide the 
empty hive, take the other from off the ftool, and ſet 
this laſt over the bees, who will ſoon aſcend into it, mix 
with thoſe already there, and become one and the fame 
family. Others, inſtead of ftriking the bees down upon 
the cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive in which 
the united ſwarms aac to live, and ftrike the bees of the 
other hive down into it. The former of theſe hives is 
then reſtored to its natural ſituation, and the bees of 
both hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees ſtill adbere to the 
other hive, they may be bruſhed off on the cloth, and 
2 will ſoon join their brethren. Or one may take 


caſy. 
d cloſe to the hive 


with its mouth upmoſt the hive into 
young ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it 
hive. The bees in the lower hive, finding 
in an inverted ſituation, will ſoon aſcend into 


, 


$ * 


all writers acknowledge, that one of the 


ing method, which gives leſs diſturbance to | 


s 18 conſtantly flain on theſe occaſions, and gene- error is well known to be a barren deſart to them 
| during 


: 


; yet 
excepted, has the 
queen of the — or 

by which the 

- This may 

then picking 

the bees are 

is being done in che 

1 en- 

ing her. , 

gra- 

one 

may wei leſs 
than four poun to 
the 

bees ; 

and, as a general rule, it ſhould be rather under than 
over-ſized, becauſe bees require to be kept warmer than 
a large hive will admit of. = 246 
Columella direfts, that the apiary, or bee-garden, 


count of the conveniency of watching them, but ſo ſi- 
tuated as not to be expoſed to noiſome ſmells, or to the 
din of men or cattle ; that it may be ſurrounded with 
a wall, which however ſhould not riſe above three feet 
high ; that, if poſſible, a running ſtream be near them, 
or, if that cannot be, that water be brought near them 
in troughs, with pebbles or ſmall ſtones in the water, 
for the bees to reſt on whilſt they drink; or that the 
water be confined within gently declining banks, in 
order that the bees may have fafe acceſs to it; they not 
being able to produce either combs, honey, or food for 
their maggots, without water. That the neighbourhood 
of rivers or baſons of water with high banks avoided, 
becauſe winds may whirl the bees into them, and they 
cannot eaſily get on ſhore from thence to dry themſelves ; 


and that the en in which the api be well 
furniſhed with ſuch as afford the bees plenty of 
good paſture. Ihe trees in this garden ſhould be of the 


dwarf kind, and their heads buſhy, in order that the 
_ wg which ſettle on them may be the more eaſily 
wed. f B22 
The proprietor ſhould be particularly attentive that the 
bees have alſo in their — lach plants as yield 
them — of food. Columella enumerates many of 
theſe fitted to a warm climate: among them he men- 
tions thime, the oak, the pine, the ſweet ſmelling cedar, 
and all fruit trees. Experience has taught us, that furz, 
broom, muſtard, clover, heath, buck-wheat, &c. are excel- 
lent for this purpoſe. Pliny recommends broom, in parti- 
(cular, as a plant exceedingly grateful, and very profitable 
to bees; and Mr. Bradley ſpeaks highly of the advantages 
| which ariſe from the planting of it for the food of theſe 
| uſeful inſets. Cee the article BROOM. 
Plantations of muſtard, of the flowers of which bees 
are extremely fond, may be kept in bloom for ſeveral 
weeks running. | 


Great improvements may alſo certainly be made in the 


eſſential article of providin 


whenever this ſ 


ge ſhall of paſture for bees, 
Cc 


: more carefully attended-to 
than it, unfortunately, has hitherto been. A rich corn 


Pa 


Pre ade 


ing | infwhich they were placed.” - 


was the advice of Celcus, that after the pa 
are conſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported -4 a+ 
abounding with autumnal flowers ; as was by 
conveying the bees from Achaia to Attica, rom Eubcea 
and Cyclad iſlands to Scyrus, and alſo in Sicily, 
where they were brought to Hybla from other of 
the iſland. He likewiſe directs, that the hives be care- 
fully examined before they are removed from one place to 
another, and to take out ſuch combs as appear old, looſe, 
or have moths in them, reſerving only thoſe that are 
ſound, in order that the hive may be ſtored with combs 
collected from the beſt flowers. 
M. Maillet, in his curious deſcription 
lates, that © ſpite of the i nce and ruſticity which 
have got poſſeſſion of that country, there yet remain in 
it ſeveral footſteps of the induſtry and {kill of the antient 
ptians. One of their moſt admirable contrivances is, 
their ſending their bees annually into diſtant countries, 
in order to procure them ſuſtenance there, at a time 
when they could not find any at home; and their 
afterwards bringing them back, like ſhepherds who 
ſhould travel with their flocks, and make them feed as 
they go. It was obſerved by the antient inhabitants of 
Lower Egypt, that all plants bloſſomed, and the fruits of 
the earth ripened, above ſix weeks earlier in U 
Egypt, than with them. They applied this remar 


L 


of Egypt, re- 


to 


their bees; and the means then made uſe of by them, | 
to enable theſe uſeful induſtrious inſets to reap advant- 


age from the more forward ſtate of nature there, were 
exactly the fame as are now practiſed, for the like pur- 
poſe, in that country. About the end of October, all 
ſuch inhabitants of the Lower Egypt as have hives of 
bees, embark them on the Nile, and convey them upon 
that river quite into Upper Egypt ; obſerving to time it 
ſo that they arrive there juſt when the inundation is 
withdrawn, the lands have been ſown, and the fowers 
begin to bud. The hives thus ſent are marked and 
numbered by their reſpective owners, and placed pyrami- 
dically in boats prepared for the purpoſe. After they 
have remained ſome days at their fartheſt ſtation, and are 
ſuppoſed to have gathered all the wax and honey they 
could find in the fields within two or three leagues 
around, their conductors convey them, in the fame 
s, two or three leagues lower down, and there leave 

the laborious inſecis ſo long time as is neceſſary for them 
to collect all che riches a this ſpot. Thus, the nearer 
they come to the place of their more permanent abode, 
they find the productions of the earth, and the plants 
which afford them ſood, forward in proportion. In fine, 
t the beginning of February, after having travelled 
through the whole length of * gathering all the 
rich produce of the delightful banks-of the Nile, 
== at the mouth of that river, towards the ocean; 
rom whence they ſet out, and from whence they are 
now returned to their ſeveral homes: for care is taken 
2 an exact regiſter of every diſtrict ſrom whence 
on ves were ſent in the beginning of the ſeaſon, of 
| numbers, of the names of the perſons who ſent 


they 
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them the better, that 


BEE 
and likewiſe of the mark or number of the boat 
ory of Bees gives dhe 


them, 


The author of the Natural Hi 
following account of what is in this way in 
France; an example well our imitation in many 
parts of this kingdom. M. Proutaut, ſays he, keeps 
a great number of hives. His ſituation is one of thoſe 
in which flowers become rare or ſcarce very ſoon, and 
where few or none are ſeen aſter the corn is ripened, 
He then ſends his bees into Beauce, or the Gatinois, in 
caſe it has rained in thoſe parts. „ 
about twenty miles, which he makes them take. Bu 
if he concludes that the bees could not meet, in ei- 
ther of thoſe countries, where with to employ themſelves 
ad van uſly, he then has them carried into 9 
about the beginning of Auguſt: as knowing that they 
will there meet with a great many fields of buck- wheat 
in flower, which will continue ſo till about the end of 
September. His method of tranſporting them is thus. 
His firſt care is, to examine thoſe hives, ſome of whole, 
honey-combs might be broken or ſeparated. by the jolt 
of the vehicle: they are made faſt one to the other, an 
againſt the ſides of. the hive, by means of ſmall ſticks, 
which may be diſpoſed diffetently as occaſion will point out. 
This being done, every hive is ſet upon a packing - cloth, 
or ſomething like it, the threads of which are very wide: 
the ſides of this cloth are then turned up, and laid on 


the outſide of each hive, in which ſtate they are tied to- 


gether with a piece of ſmall pack-thread- wound ſeveral 
times round the hive. - As many hives as a cart built for 
that purpoſe will hold, are afterwards placed in this ve- 
hicle. The hives are ſet two and two, th whole length 
of the cart. Over theſe are placed others ; which make, 
as it were, a ſecond ſtory or bed of hives. ; Thoſe which 
are ſtored with combs ſhould always be turned toply- 
tu It is for the ſake of their combs, and to 
they are diſpoſed in this manner ; 
for ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of combs in them, 
are placed in their natural ſituation. Care is taken in 
this ſtowage, not to let one hive ſtop up another: it be- 
ing eſſentially neceſſary for the bees to have air; and it 
is for this reaſon they are wrapped up in a coarſe cloth, 
the threads of which were wove very wide, in order 
that the air may have a free paſſage, aud leſſen the heat 
which theſe inſets raiſe in their hives ; eſpecially When 
they move about very tumultuouſly, as often happens in 
theſe carts. Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in Yevre, hold 
from ry to forty-eight hives. As ſoon as all are thus 
ſtowed, the caravans ſet out. If the ſeaſon is ſultry, 
they travel only in the night; but a proper advantage is 
made of cool days. You will imagine that they do not 
ride poſt. The horſes muſt not be permitted even to 
trot ; they are led ſlowly, and through the ſmootheſt 
roads. hen there are not combs in the hives ſuſſicient 
to ſupport the bees during their journey, the owner, 
takes the carlieft opportunity of reſting them Wherever, 
they can collect wax. The hives are taken out, of the. 
cart, then ſet upon the ground, and after remoying the 
cloth from over them, the bees go forth in ſearch of, 
food. The firſt field they come to ſerves them as. an 
inn. In the evening, as ſoon as they are all returned, 
the hives are ſhut up; and being placed again in the,, 
cart, they proceed in their journey. When the caravan; 
is arrived at the journey's end, the hives: are diſtributed - 
in the gardens; or in fields adjacent to de hquſes of 
3 1 G - different 
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IF 
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ighteſt hives are — in this manner, the former, 

they yield the moſt profit, with an immediate 
return ; n the latter, becauſe they would not be able 
to ſurvive the winter. "Thoſe hives which weigh from 
fifteen to twenty pounds, are thought to be the fitteſt for 


IT 


ratice of the ancients was, however, very dif- 
ſerent this: they were content to ſhare with thaſe 
induſtrious inſects produce of their labours; and 
ſome very laudable attempts have been made in our own 
country, to attain the deſirable end of getting the honey 
and wax without ing the bees. John Geddy, 
Eſq; publiſhed in the year 1663, his invention of boxes 


- for ing the lives of bees. Thele were improved 
by arder, phyſician, at Croydon, who at the 
fame time embelliſhed his account of the ſtructure and 


uſe of theſe boxes, with ſeveral other curious circum- 
' ances ing bees in his work intitled, 'The True 
Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees. Two very wor- 
thy clergymen, the reverend Mr. John of Ox- 


| 


| 


b 


| 
1 


the greater number, 
He tells us, that he has in ſome ſummers taken two 
boxes filled with — from one colony: and yet ſuſh- 
cient ſtore has been left for their maintenance during the 
winter, cach 3 weighing _ pounds. g Add ro 
advantages, pleaſure viewing them with the 
greateſt fafety, at all ſeaſons, even in their buſieſt time 
of gathering, and their requiring a much leſs attendance 
in ſwarming time. Ihe bees thus managed are alſo more 
effectually ſecured from wet and cold, from mice and 
other vermin. f 


ſquaze form : for as the bees, in winter, lie in a round 
body near the center of the hive, a due heat is then con- 


veyed to all the out- parts, and the honey is kept from 


candying. 2 


ae. He has tried boxes containing a buſhel or more, 
but found them not to anſwer the deſign like thoſe of a 
leſſer ſize. | 

The top of the box ſhould be made of an entire board, 
a full inch thick after it has been planed, and it ſhould 
project on all ſides at leaſt an inch beyond the dimenſions 


of the box. In the middle of this top ther: muſt be a 


hole five inches ſquare, for a communication between 
the boxes; and this hole ſhould be covered with a ſliding 
ſhutter, of deal or elm, running eaſily in a groove over 
the back window. The eight pannels, nine inches 
deep, and three quarters of an inch thick when planed, 
are to be let into the top ſo far as to keep them in their 
7 places; to be ſecured at the corners with plates of 

„ and to be cram with wires at the bottom, to 
keep them firm: for the heat in ſummer will their 
ſtrength. There ſhould be a glaſs window behind, fixed in 
a frame, with a thin deal cover, two ſmall braſs hinges, 
and a button to faſten it. This window will be ſufficient 
for inſpecting the progreſs of the bees. Two braſs 
handles, one on each fide, are neceſſary, to lift up the 
box : theſe ſhouid be fixed in with two thin plates of 
iron, near three inches long, ſo as to turn up aud down, 
ws ot three inches below the top - board, which is 
2 cloſe down with ſprings to the other parts of the 


1 


'Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, th which the 8 
ſticka 


may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of dea! 


; nearer to a ſphere, is better than a N 


e of the greateſt 
SY ium of two hundred „in order to 
Mr. Thorley's, or ſome other method of a ſi- 
milar kind, whereby much larger quantities of honey 
and wax might be procured, and, at the ſame time, 
the lives of theſe laborious and uſeful inſects pre- 


be opened or thut at pleature, by means of a 
ſlider 4. one of the pannels is a pane of glaſs, co- 
vered with a wooden door, . The entrance, i, at the 
bottom of the box is about three inches and a half 
broad, and half an inch high. . Two flips of deal, about 
half an inch ſquare, each other ig the center of 
the box, and are faſtened to the pannels by means of 
3 To theſe flips the bees faſten their 
combs. COON | 
In this octangular box the bees are hived, after ſwarm- 
ing iu the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue 
till they have built their combs, and filled them with | 
honey, which may be known from opening the door, | 
and viewing their works through the glaſs pane, or by 
WT << weight of the hive. When the bee · mailer finds his | 
—_— /-borious infects have filled their habitation, he is to 
ple 2 common bee-hive of ſtraw, repreſented at 6, | 
rade either fat at the top, or in the common form, on | 
ioc ockangular box, and draw out the ſlider, by which. a | 
munication will be opened between the box and the | 
—_— hive; the conſequence of which will be, that | 
—_ laborious inſects will fill this hive alſo with the | 
duct of their labours. When the bee-maſter finds | 
{tr hivc is well filled, he may puſh in the flider, | 
_ tak it away, placing another immediately in its | 


* 4 
$ -» * 
1 
== . 
Po 


1 2 * will then 3 — 2 in the ſame 
ener. y proceeding in this method, Mr. Thorl 
3 1 red the Society that he bad taken three ſucceſſive — 
4 ed with honey and wax, from one ſingle hive, during 
__ - ſummer; and that after be had laid his inſects 
ſo large a contribution, the food ſtill remaining in | 
oCtangular box was abundantly ſufficient for d * 


ted _— »» tid 


lady whoſe curioſity may incline them to inſpect his 


dom, and then drawing out the flider. indeſa | 


B E E 


winter. Wenden that if Gn e 


ued in every part of the kingdom, inſtead 
of that cruel method of putting the creatures to death, 
he was perl from long experience, that wax would 


be collected in ſuch plenty that candles might be made 
— and fold as cheap as thoſe of tallow are at pre · 
5 | 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part to his bee ; 
hive, which cannot fail of affording the higheſt enter - 
tainment to a curious and inquiſitive mind. It conſiſts 
of a glaſs receiver, repreſented at D, eighteen inches in 
height, cight inches in diameter at the bottom, and in 
the gr part thirteen. This receiver has a hole at 
the top, about an inch in diameter, through which a 
ſquare piece of deal E is extended nearly to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, having two croſs bars to which the 


daes faſten their combs. When the bees have filled 
their raw. hive, (which muſt have a hole in the cen- 


ter, covered with a piece of tin) Mr. Thorley places 
the glaſs c upon the — of the ſtraw hive, and draws 
out the piece of tin: the bees, now finding their.habi- 
tation — purſue their labours with ſuch alacrity, 
that they fill this glaſs hive likewiſe with their ſtores, 
And as this receptacle is wholly tranſparent, the curi- 
ous obſerver may entertain himſelf with viewing the 
whole progreſs of their works. One of the hives, now 
depoſited at the Society's rooms in the Strand, is filled 
with the of the labours of thoſe inſets ; and 
the glaſs-hive is ſuppoſed to contain about thirty-eight 
pounds of honey. L441 
It will, however, be neceſſary to cover the glaſs 
with an 1 — ol — leaſt w a cloth, 
which may ily remov en you inſpec 2 
—— — 2 232 
working. 5 7 
When the glaſs is completely filled, ſlide a tin-plate 
between it and the hive or box, ſo as to cover the paſ« 
ſage, and in half an hour the glaſs may be taken off 
with ſafety. What few bees remain in it, will readily 
r companions. He then very obligingly offers 
is 


ſervice and farther information to any gentleman of. 


. 


glaſs window to his ſtraw+hivesg 
in order to fee what progreſs the bees make ; which is 
of ſome importance, eſpecially if one hive is to be taken 
away whilſt the ſeaſon ſtill continues favourable for their 
collecting of honey: for when the combs are filled with 
honey, the cells are ſealed ups and the bees forſake 
them, and reſide moſtly in the hive in which their workg 
are chiefly carried on. Obſerving alſo, that the bees 
were apt to extend their combs through the paſſage of 
communication into the upper hive, whether glaſs or 
other, which rendered it neceſfary to divide the ccembs 
when the upper hive was take away, he now puts in 
that paſſage a wire ſcreen, or netting, the meſhes. of 
which are large enough for a loaded bee to go caſily thro! 
them, this prevents the joining of the combs from 
one box to the other, and conſequently obviates the ne- 
ceſſity of cutting them, and of ſpilling ſome honey, 
which, running down amongſt a croud of bees, uſed 
before to incommode them much; it being difficult for 
them to clear their wings of it. | 


The reverend Mr. hen White, rector of Holten 


in Suffolk, informs us, that his fendneſs ſor theſe licle 
animals ſoon put him W endcavouring, if n, a 
| 2 lav 


fave them from fire and brim/lone ; that he thought he 
had reaſon to be content to ſhare their labours for the 
preſent, and great reaſon to rejoice if he could at any 


time preſerve their lives, to work for him another year; 
and that the main drift of his obſervations and i- 
ments has thereſore been, to diſcover an eaſy and 

method, ſuited to the abilities of the common people, of 
taking away ſo much honey as can be ſpared, without 


' deſtroying or ſtarving the bees ; and by the ſame means 


to encourage ſeaſonable fwarms. 

- In his directions how to make the bee-boxes of his 
mventing, he tells us, 22 of the manner of con- 
ſtructing a ſingle one, that it may be made of deal or 
any other well ſeaſoned boards which are not apt to warp 
or ſplit. The boards ſhould be near an inch thick: the 
figure of the box ſquare, and its heighth and breadth nine 
inches and five eighths, way meaſuring within. 
With theſe dimenſions it will contain near a peck and 
an half. The front part muſt have a door cut in the 
middle of the bottom edge, three inches wide, and near 
half an inch in height, which will give free liberty to 
the bees to paſs through, yet not be large enough for 
their enemy the mouſe to enter. In the back part you 
muſt cut a hole with a rabbit in it, in which you are to 
fix a pane of the cleareſt and beſt crown-glaſs, about five 
incles in length, and three in breadth, and faſten it 
with putty : let the top of the glaſs be placed as high as 
the roof within-fide, that you may ſee the upper part 
of the combs, where the bees with their ric are 
moſtly placed. You will, by this means, be better able 
to j 7 of their ſtate and ſtrength, than if your glaſs 
was fixed in the middle. The glaſs muſt be covered 
with a thin mn of board, by way of ſhutter, which 
may be e to hang by a ſtring, or turn upon a 
nail, or ſlide ſideways between two mouldings. Such 
as are defirous of ſeeing more of the bees works, may 
make the glaſs as large as the box will admit, without 
weakening it too much : or they may add a pane of 
glaſs on the top, which muſt likewiſe be covered with 
a ſhutter, faſtened down with pegs to prevent acci- 


fide of the box which is to be joined to another 
box of the fame form and dimenſions, as it will not 
be expoſed to the external air, may be made of a piece 
of flit deal not half an inch thick. This he calls the 
fide of communication, becauſe it is not to be wholl 
mcloſed : a ſpace is to be left at the bottom the whole 
breadth of the box, and a little more than an inch in 


| height, and a hole or paſſage is to be made at top, 


three inches long, and more than half an inch wide. 
Through theſe the bees are to have a communication 


from one box to the other. The lower communi- 


cation being on the floor, our labourers, with their 
burthens, . ee and eaſily aſcend into either of 
the boxes. upper communication is only intend- 
ed as a paſſage between the boxes, reſembling the little 
holes, or narrow paſſes, which may be obſerved in the 
combs formed by our ſagacious architects, to fave time 
and ſhorten the way when they have occaſion to paſs 
from one comb to _— as, in populous cities, 
there are narrow lanes and alleys, paſling tranſverſly 
from one large ſtreet to another. 
In the next place you are to 


i a looſe board, half 


an inch thick, and large enough to cover the fide where 
you have made the communication, You are likewiſe to 


» 


y * it from the piercing heat of the ſun. Boxes 


” | — 
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have is readhiichs ceveral little 


7 


ſtaples, an inch and 


half long, with the two points or bended down more 
than falf an jock. uſe of theſe will be ſeen pre- 
ſently. - | 


You have now only to fix two ſticks croſſing the box 
from ſide to fide, and crofling each other, to be a ſtay to 
the combs ; one about three inches from the bottom, the 
other the ſame diſtance from the top; and when you have 
13 whole, to make it more durable, your box is 

ſh ; 

The judicious bee-maſter will here obſerve, that the A 
form of the box now deſcribed is as plain as is poſſible for 9 
it to be. It is little more than ſive ſquare pieces of board 
nailed together ; ſu that a poor er, who has but in- 
genuity enough to ſaw a board into the given dimenſions, 
and to drive a nail, may make his own boxes well enough, 
without the help or expence of a carpenter. 

No directions are for making the other box, 
which muſt be of the ſame form and dimenſions. The 
two boxes differ from each other only in this, that the 
ſide of communication of the one muſt be on your right- 
hand ; of the other on the left. Plate III. Fig. 9. repre- 
ſents two of theſe boxes, with their openings of commu- 
nication, ready to join to each other. +» | 

Mr. White's manner of hiving a ſwarm into one or 
both of theſe boxes, is thus. | | 

You are to take the looſe board, and faſten it to one of 
the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the communications. This may 
be done by three of the ſtaples before mentioned ; one on/ 
the top of the box near the front, the two others on the 
back, near the top and near the bottom. Let one end of 
the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimblet-hole made in the box, 
ſo that the other end may go as tight as can be over the 
looſe board, to keep it from ſlipping,when it is handled. 
The next morning, after the bees have been hived in this 
box, the other box ſhould be added, and the looſe board ' 
ſhould be taken away. This will prevent a great deal of 
labour to the bees, and ſome to the zetor. 2 

Be careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that a 
no light may enter through it; for the bees ſeem to look 
upon ſuch light, as a hole or breach in their houſe, and 
on that account may not ſo well like their new habitation. 
But the principal thing to be obſerved at this time, is to 
cover the box, as ſoon as the bees are hived, with a lin- 
nen cloth thrown looſely over it, or with green boughs, 


admit the heat much ſooner than ſtraw hives ; and if 
the bees find their houſe too hot for them, they will be 
wiſe enough to leave it. If the ſwarm be larger than uſual, 
inſtead of faſtening the looſe board to one box, -you may 
join two boxes. together with three ſtaples, leaving the 
communication open from one to the other, and then hive 
ur bees into both. In all other reſpects, they are to be 
ved in boxes after the fame manner as in common hives ; 
which being well known, it were needleſs here to give 
particular directions concerning it. | 
| The door af the ſecond box ſhould be carefully ſtopped 
| up, and be kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that the bees 
may not have any entrance but through the firſt box. 
| When the boxes are ſet in the places where they are to 
remain, they muſt be ſcreened from the ſummer's ſun, be- 
cauſe the wood will otherwiſe be heated to a greater degree 
than either the bees or their works can bear; 9 
ſtate 


| ſhould likewife be ſcreened from the winter's ſun, beca 
the warmth of this will draw the bees from that lethargic 


r 
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which is natural to them, as well as to many other 
— in the winter ſeaſon. For this purpoſe, and alſo 
to ſhelter the boxes from rain, our ingenious'clergyman 
has contrived the following frame. 

Plate III. Fig. 10. repreſents the front of 2 frame for 
twelve colonies. a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat 
on the ground, more than four feet long. In theſe cells 
you are to fix four oaken poſts, about the thickneſs of 
tuch as are uſed for drying linen. 

The two polls 5, 6, in the front, are about ſix feet two 
inches above the cells: the other two ſtanding backward, 
five ſect eight inches. 

You OP next to nail ſome boards of ſlit deal horizon- 
tally from one of the fore-poſts to the other, to ſcreen 
the bees from the ſun. Let theſe boards be ſeven feet ſeven 
inches in length, and nailed to the inſide of the poſts, 
and be well ſcaſoned, that they may not ſhrink or gape 
in the joints. 

| C, ©, are two ſplines of deal, to keep the boards even, 
and ſtrengthen them. 

Plate III. Fig. 11. repreſents the back of the frame. 
d, d, d, d, are four ſtrong boards of the fame length with 
the frame, on which you are to place the boxes, Let 
the upper ſide of them be very ſmooth and even, . that the 
boxes may ſtand true upon them: or it may be ſlill more 
adviſable, to place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth 
thin board, as long as the boxes, and about- a quarter 
of an inch wider. The bees will ſoon-ſaſten the boxes 


to this board, in- ſuch manner, that you may move or 


weigh the boxes and board together, without breaking 
the wax or reſin, which for many reaſons ought to be 
avoided. Theſe floors «muſk he ſupported by-pieces of 
wood, or bearers e, e, &c. which are nailed from 
to poſt. at. each end. — are likewiſe to be well 
miled to the. frame, to keep them from ſinking with the 
weight of. the. boxes. 

f repreſents the roof, which projects - backward. about 
ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them 
from rain. 

You have now only to cut niches or holes in the 
f:ame, over againſt each mouth or entrance into the boxes, 
at h, þ, h, in Fig. 10. Let theſe niches be near four 
inches long ; — under each you muſt nail a ſmall piece 
of wood for the bees to alight _ 

The morning or evening ſun will ſhine upon one or 
both ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will: but 


you may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by a looſe 


d ſet up between the poſts, and kept 
8. 


in by two or 


three Peg 
The ſame gentleman, . with great humanity, obſerves, 


that no true lover of bees ever lighted the fatal match 
without concern; and that it is evidently more to our ad- 
vantage, to ſpare the lives of our bees, and be content 
with part of their ſtores, chan to kill and take poſſeſſion 
of 2 whole. 8 
; ut the latter end of Avguft, ſays he, 2 little 
inſpection through your 8 ou — e 
which of your colonies you ma under contribution. 
Such as have filled a box and a half with their works, 
will pretty readily yield you the half box. But you are 
not to depend _ the quantity of combs, without ex- | 
amining how they are ſtored with honey. The bees | 
uld, according to him, have right or nine pounds 


| leſt them, by way of wages for their ſummer's work. | 


tion itſelf is 


the wax and 


The molt proper time for this, buſineſs is the middle 
of the day: and as you ſtand behind the frame, you will 
need no armour, except à pair of gloves. Ihe opera- 


very ſimple, and eaſily performed, thus: 
open the mouth of the box you intend to take ; then 
with a thin knife, cut through the reſin with which the 
bees have joined the boxes to each other, till you find 


that you have ſeparated them ; and after this thruſt a 


ſheet of tin gently in between the buxes. 'The com- 
munication being thereby ſtopped, the bees in the fulleit 
box, where it moſt likely the queen is, will he a littie 
diſturbed at the operation ; but thoſe in the other box, 
where we ſuppoſe the queen is not,. will run to and 
fro in the utmoſt hurry and conſuſion, and ſend forth a 
mournful cry, eafily diſtinguiſhed from their other notes. 
They will itijue out at the newly opened door; not in 
a body, as when they ſwarm, nor with ſuch calm and 
chearful activity as when they go forth to their labours ; 
but by one or two at a time, with a wild flutter, and 
viſible rage and diſorder. This, however, is ſoon over ; 
for as ſoon as they get abroad, and ſpy their fellows, - 
they fly to them inſtantly, and join them at the mouth 
of the other box. By this means, in an hour or two, ſor 
3 out ſlowly, you will have a box of pure honey, 
without a living bee in it to moleſt you; and like- 
wiſe without dead bees, which, when you harm thein, 
are often mixed with your honey, and both waſte and 
e it. | 

The indefatigable Mr. Wildman has obliged the world 
with the following method of taking the wax and honey, . 
without deſtroying the bees : K-49 | 7 

Remove, fays be, the hive from which you would take 
into a room, into which admit but 
little light, that it may at firſt appear to the bees as if it 
were late in the evening. .Gently invert the hive, placing 
it between the frames of a chair, or other ſtczdy ſupport, 
and cover it with an empty hive, keeping the ſide next 
the window of the empty hive raiſed a little to give the 
bees tufficient light to get into it. While you hold the 
empty hive ſteadily ſupported on the edge ot the full hiye, 
between your fide and your left arm, keep ſtriking with 
your other hand all round the full hive from top to bot- 
tom, in the manner of beating a drum, ſo that the bees 
may be frightened by the continual noiſe from all quar- 
ters; and they will in confequence mount out of the full: 
hive into the empty one. Repeat the ſtrokes rather quick 
than ſtrong round the hive, till all the bees are got out of 
it, which will generally be in about five minutes, It 1s; 


40 be obſerved, that the fuller the hive is of bees, the 


ſooner they will have left it. As ſoon ,as:a number of 


.them have got into the empty hive, it ſhould be raiſed a 


little from the full one, that the bees may not continue 


to run from the one to the other. And as ſoon as all the: | 


bees are out of the full hive, the other, in which the becs . 
are, muſt be placed on the ſtand from which the former - 
hive was taken, in order to receive the abſent bees as they-- 
return from the fields. | 

If this be done early in the ſeaſon, the operates ſhould... 


examine the royal cells; for if any of them cantain young. 


bees, they muſt, as well as all the combs that have young 
bees in them, be ſaved in the hive: Take out the other 


combs with a long broad an pliable: knife ; cutting them. 
from the ſides. and crown' as c 


future labours ol the bees, who muſt lick up the honey 


as poſſi ble, to fave the 
ſpilt, 
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ſpilt, and remove every grain of wax : the ſides of the 


hive ſhould then be ſcraped with a table ſpoon, to clear 
away what was leſt by the knife. 
Having thus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, let a 


table covered with clean cloth be placed ncar the ſtand, 
and giving the hive in which the bees are a ſudden ſhake, 
ſtriking it at the fame time pretty ſorcibly, the bees will 
be ſhaken on the cloth. Put their own hive over them 
immediately, raiſed a little on one fide, that the bees may 
the more eaſily enter, and where all are entered, place it 
on the as before. If the hive in which the bees are, 
be tu uppermoſt, and their own hive placed over it, 
the bees will immediately aſcend into it, eſpecially if the 
lower ſides be ſtruck to alarm them: for the effects of 
ſear impreſſed on the bees, by the continual noiſe, renders 
them for a conſiderable time ſo mild and tractable, that 
they will bear any handling, which does not hurt them, 

without any ſhew of reſentment. 
Madame Vicat, a very ingenious lady in Swiſſerland, 
publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Berne Society for the year 
1764, . on bees and hives, parti- 
cularly theſe which are added one to another in the man- 
ner above deſcribed. Her remarks will deſerve our atten- 
tion ; and therefore we ſhall give here her own account 
this lady bought an hive 


of them. 
On the ninth of June 1 
combs were emptied of 
rendered the more liable to be 


of bees, in a ſtraw hive. 
their honey, and there 
attacked by the moth. | She placed it in a little garden in 
the heart of the city of Lauſanne. She ſoon diſcovered 
there were moths in it, and that the bees had lice on them ; 
which determined her to place a glaſs hive over the ſtraw 
one, and to ſhut up the opening into the lower hive. She 
frequently looked into the glaſs hive, to ſee what paſſed in 
it. The bees never ſtopped in it, and it ſerved only as a 
thoroughfare to the ſtraw hive. The bees, though very 
laborious and numerous, could not defend themſelves 
againſt the moths, which multiplied daily : on the eigh- 
teenth of July her bees were reduced to little more than 
three hundred. Finding their number decreaſe every day, 
ſhe- ſuſpected that ſome accident had happened to the 
ueen, which upon examination ſhe found to be true; as 
e alſo did, that theſe moths may ſoon deſtroy the moſt 
numerous hive. They had mouldered away the wax, 
and had united the — middle combs, by their gal- 
leries, to ſuch a degree, that they appeared but as one 
maſs. Upon turning up the hive, to ſee what condi- 
tion it was in, ſhe und- the ſides covered with white 
and hard cocoons, which would ſoon produce moths. , 
'They were in ſuch quantity as to fill the crown of her 
hat. = 
It rs to her that the moths are moſt ready to attack 
hives which have ſwarmed oſtener than once; becauſe in 
them the combs, in which the young bees were reared, 
being empty, ſerve ſor both ſhelter and food to their mag- 
„which feed only on wax. For the ſame reaſon, late 
warms, and hives in which there is not much honey, are 
equally to theſe inſets. Such hives ſhould there- 
fore be cleaned at leaſt once a weck. If moths are found on 
the ſtool of the hive, it ſhould be cleaned every morning. 
In order to do this the more eaſily, without diſturbing the 
bees, or 2 the hazard of being ſtung ” them, ſhe 
cauſed a large ſquare hole to be made in the ſtools on 


which ber bees ſtand, with a flider underneath, fitted w 


it. By this means ſhe preſerved another hive, which ſhe. 
had in the fame garden on the ſame day, June 
nine, 1761: and though it was a fwarm put into a new 
ſtraw hive, ſhe obſerved moths in it by the end of July. 
She calls this hive Numb. 1. "3% 
When ſhe ſecured this hive for the winter, ſhe put it 
into à dry room; but the air there being too mild, the 
bees conſumed almoſt their whole ſtore. She drew the 
ſlider often ; for the diſaſter which happened to her 
other hive rendered her now more attentive, and ſhe ge- 
nerally found a quantity of moths on it. The combs 
became mouldy, which ſhe endeavoured to wipe off 
with ſoft brown paper, and rubbed it off the ſides of 
the hive with a napkin. So many bees died during the 
winter, that the hive became very weak in compariſon 
to what it was in the autumn. About the middle of 
_ ſhe placed it in a little garden ſurrounded with 


She placed near the former a ſwarm of June 1761, 
which had been kept in a hive of Mr. Paltau's conſtruc- 
tion, and had ſtood the preceding ſummer in the coun- 
try, and the winter in a green-houſe in town, where the 
air was conſtantly kept temperate. Few of theſe bees 
died. She calls this hive Numb. 2. 

That ſhe might judge of the ſtrength of theſe hives, 
ſhe counted the bees which entered into each of them in- 
a quarter of an hour, taking the ſame hour of a fine day. 
She repeated this — everal weeks, and found that 
about ſix hundred and ſixty entered in Numb. 2, and 
two hundred, or ſometimes two hundred and twenty, in 
the ſame time, into Numb. 1. 2 

In May, the numbers of bees were ſo much increaſed, 
that it was no longer poſſible to count them. Numb. 1. 
was now as well ſtocked with bees as Numb. 2. She 
had been particularly careful of the former, and had 
fed them with honey in rainy weather. She had 
cleaned the ſlider every morning, and often found on 
it even four moths at a time. She thinks that the 
bees can eaſily pull them out of their holes before their 
galleries have been er pe. with croſs threads, and 
cemented with the crumbs of wax, or their excrements. 
The bees do not always carry them out of the hive, but 
ſometimes leave them on the ſtool, where the little mag- 
gots ſoon weave a caſe to conceal themſelves in; as ſhe 

as known them do. in a few hours. She found the 
greateſt number of them at about four or five o'clock in 
the morning. | 

She reſolved to place over Numb. 1. a glaſs hive, to give 
the bees an opportunity of working in it. With this 
view, ſhe cut ſome rounds of the top of the ſtraw hive, 
ſo as to make an opening of four inches, upon which 
ſhe put a piece of board with a correſpondin open 
ing of four inches; and on the twenty- fifth of March 
1762, a 2 hive was placed over it. She ſhut up the 
mouth of the ſtraw hive, in order to oblige the bees to 
enter by an opening under the glaſs hive, which ſhe co- 
vered, leſt the cold might incommode or even kill her 
bees, which were few in number. Though they increaſed 
ſo much by May as to be equal with Numb. 2. yet the 
bees never ſtopped in the glaſs hive. She judged from 
this, that they would rather deſcend, if ſhe gave them a. 
convenient habitation below. She therefore placed under 
the ſtraw hive a box, which had an opening in it of 
eight inches, for the bees to paſs through. They ſoon 
' | | extended 
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th 

hive; and though it had 
_ | they were much 
er ſhe had filled 


yoo e 


is very remarkable, that the bees made no combs in 


were ſo fond of entering by 
into the box as ſoon as it was 


i This gave her tbe firſt 
hint, it was moſt adviſable to put the additional hive 
into which we would have the bees to work, under the 


9 


morning, which ſhe had obſerved to be the time When 
number of bees were gone into the fields. She 
began by looſening the ſtraw hive from the board on which 
it reſted, and to ws rg ara we faſtened it with propolis. 
She then took the wadding out of the hole in the 
the ſtraw hive ; near to which ſome linen rags — 
ſmoaking, and this ſmoke was blown into bive by a 
ir of bellows. As ſoon as ſhe judged that moſt of the 
es had been forced down into the box, ſhe cauſed a 
ſtrong iron wire to be drawn through between the hive 
3 board it reſted on, thereby to cut tranſverſely all 
the combs which were extended from the hive into the 
box through the hole of communication. 'The hive was 
then taken up with all the combs but one, which ſe- 
from the middle of the hive. She carried this 
comb, with two fingers of cach hand, to a table at ſome 
diſtance; on which the hive” had been placed bottom up. 
The comb which ſhe carried was almoſt covered with 
bees; and as it fell from the middle of the hive, where 
the 1 generally reſides, ſhe ſearched for her, and 
found her on the firſt round of the hive, ſcarce able to 
crawl, being daubed with which had flowed from 
the combs cut through. She waſhed her in a glaſs of wa- 
ter; but finding that this did not entirely carry off the 
honey which ſtill adbered to her wings, ſhe ed her a] 


They immediately ſet - pr 4 ul 
She kept ber thus for half an hour, 
perſons, who had often | 
7 her able 
and wings, ſhe carried her to the | 
remained, now to become the 
bees, Here ſhe was again bruſhed ; 
hour, by bees which were in great 
of the box, and at laſt ſhe en- 
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| 


habitation of the 
icked during an 


numbers on the 
tered | 


1 


; lown., The 


ſeveral moths under the laſt addition, in which the combs 


confirmed her in this opinion. 


ſtroy in order to come at 
poſed to him to follow the 
with her's, which he agreed to, 
. it. Havi 
rience, ſhe adviſed him to put a 
ther than a hive over it. As | 
own bees had ſo obſtinately adhered to their former 
age, ſhe adviſed him to the box at 
from the place where the hive had | 
might be the newer to them. They ſet to work heartily 
on the third of July; and by the ſixteenth of Auguſt they 
had lain in ſo much proviſion, that ſhe determined to 
take off the hive in the fame manner as ſhe had done her 
honey did not run ſo much, becauſe the wea- 
ther was not ſo hot. 
Whatever pains are taken to drive the bees ont of the 
hive by means of ſmoke, many till remain in it. In 
order to preſerve theſe bees, ſhe found that the beſt wa 
r the wing of a fowl into a tub 
aſt as th | 


water, as e combs were taken out. This prac- 
tice was attended with ſeveral advantages. It prevented 
the ing ſtung, it cleared the of any honey 


that might have dropped on them, and it made many of 
ve on 
their lice fall of then. | _ 

In order to take them out of the water, ſhe cauſed a 
thin linen cloth to be ſpread over the mauth of an empty 
tub, D where over the 
brim, aud was held 
the water, in which 


quantity of water be large in proportion to the number t 
bees, and that they be quite els before they are taken 
out. If the firſt water taſtes of honey, they ſhould be 
bathed in a ſecond quantity, M. de Reaumur loſt many 
bees. by not attending to this precaution. When the bees 
have — ſufficiently bathed, madam Vicat ſpreads 
them on whited-brown paper, which, with the warm air, 

It was ſome time before this lady could find the queen 


of the farmer's hive. The country who ſaw the 
operation, were ſtruck with great on on ſeei go 
many bees laid out, as it were, upon the table ; for they 
thought them quite dead, and could not believe her when 


ſhe aſſured them that they would all return to life. B 
the time ſhe had found the queen, many of the bees had 
far recovered, as to take care of her. Madam Vicat ob- 
{ſerved on her crocelet a louſe, which ſhe ſtruck off with 
a pin. She ſaw a ſecond on the hind part of her head: 
but it ſtuck ſo faſt that ſhe could not remove it ; nor was. 
ſhe much ſolicitous about it, becauſe the queen feemed 
to be in good plight, AL R202 erp. pheyed on the 
ſtool before the box; and ſhe way informed next day, that 

had all ſoon returned to their companions. Having 
obſerved in the combs ſome cells which had young in 
them, the put an additional height under the box, in. 
which ſhe placed the combs with g in them: and 
remarking on the twentieth of Auguſt, that there were 


with young were placed, ſhe judged . it not to be right to 
preſerve ſuch — for the —— Experience — — 


It is generally alledged, that the moths get ſo much 


the upper hand in the hives by the ſourth year, that it 


| A farmer with whom this Ldy kept ſome bees in the 
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to allow ; for the moths will 
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ter to the then remaining and wax; for that 
al would otherwiſe fall « * moths. Madam 


Vicat has now ſhewn, that hives may be preſerved from 


_ moths without condemning to the fire thoſe precious 


habourers, the bees; 2 ice as barbarous as it is ſenſe- 
leſs; a practice which was ſtrictly forbidden by a 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, under the penalty of ſevere pu- 
niſhment, as we are informed by de umur. 
care is not taken, even three years will be too long a time 

— deftroy'n ive the 
firſt year. 


lice which ſtick to bees are not generally thought 
to be prejudicial to them ; and this may be true when 
there are but few of thoſe vermin ; but when every bee 
in a hive has two, or ps three lice upon it, as 1s of- 
ten the caſe, we may believe that the bees are L 91} in- 
commoded by them: indeed we may be aſſured of it, by 
their uſing every means in their power, though ineffec- 
tual, to get rid of them. M. de Reaumur declares, 
that he cannot think well of a hive in which the greateſt 
number of bees have lice on themg 
Madam Vicat had a hive near a chair in her garden, in 
Which ſhe uſed to fit at work for hours. She one day faw 
many bees endeavouring to rid themſelves of theſe trouble- 
enemics, and voured, but to little purpoſe, to 
aſſiſt them, by killing the lice with her ſciſſars. Recol- 
lefting that tobacco is a poiſon to many inſects, ſhe im- 
mediately ſtrewed a litte tobacco over ſome bees 
which had lice on them. The lice fell off inſtantly, as 
dead. In order to be aſſured that tobacco did not hurt 
the bees, ſhe confined ſome which were louſy, under a 
= 1 on paper ſtrewed with tobacco. After the 
paſſed ſeveral times over the tobacco, the lice 
fell off them dead, She left the bees in the glaſs three 
hours, and at the end of that time they appeared vigo- 
rous and well. | 
Mr. Thorley tells us, that the beſt time to plant colonies 
of bees, is either in ſpring with new ſtocks full of bees, 
or in ſummer with ſwarms. If ſwarms are-uſed, procure, 
if poſſible, two of the ſame day ; hive them either in two 
„or in a hive and a box; at night place them in 


| the bee-houſe, one over the other, and, with a knife 


and a little lime and hair, ſtop cloſe the mouth of the 
hive, or upper-box, ſo that not a bee may be able to 


go in or out, but at the front door. "This done, you 


will, in a week or ten days, with pleaſure ſee the combs 
appear in the boxes; but if it be an hive, nothing 
can be ſeen till the bees have wrought down into the 
box. Never plant a colony with a ſingle ſwarm, as 
— 2 ſays he has ſometimes done, but with little 

ceſs. 

When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, 
a full of bees and combs, it is time to raiſe your 
colony. This ſhould be done in the duſk of the even- 


| ing, 90d in the following manner. | 


| your empty box, with the fliding ſhutter drawn 
back, behind the houſe, near the * that is to be 
raiſed, and at nearly the height of the floor ; then liſt- 
ing up the colony with what expedition you can, let the 
empty box be put in the place where it is to ſtand, and 
the colony upon it, and ſhut up the mouth of the then 
upper Don, with lime and hair as before directed. 

| en, by the help of the windows in the back of 
the boxes, you find the middle box full of combs, and 


a quantity of honey ſealed up in it, the loweſt box-half 
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full of combs, and few bees in the uppermoſt box, pro- 


* 


ceed thus. =o 
About five o'clock in the afternoon, drive cloſe, with 
a mallet, the ſliding 
is to be taken from the colony. If the combs are new, 
the ſhutter may be forced home without a mallet; but 
be ſure it be cloſe, that no bees may aſcend into the hive 


If | or box to be removed. After this, ſhut cloſe the doors of 


your houſe, and leave the bees thus cut off from the reſt of 
their companions for the ſpace of half an hour or more. 
In this time, having loſt their queen, they will fill them- 
ſelves with honey, and be impatient to be ſet at hberty. 
If, in this interval, you examine the box or boxes 
beneath, and obſerve all to be quiet in them, you may 
be confident that the queen is there, and in ſaſety. 
Hereupon raiſe the back part of the hive or box ſo far, 
by a piece of wood ſlipped under it, as 1 
ſoners room to come out, and they will return to their 
fellows : then lifting the box from off the colony, and 
turning it bottom upmoſt, cover it with a cloth all night; 
and the next morning, when this cloth is removed, the 
bees that may. have remained in it will return to the co- 
lony. Thus you have a hive or box of honey, and all 
your bees ſafe. hi 
Mr. Thorley adds, that the method he has purſued 
with great ſucceſs for many years, and which he recom- 
mends to the public, as the moſt effectual for preſerving 
bees in common hives, is incorporation, or uniting two 
ſtocks into one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, 
which will put them intirely in your power for a time, 
to divide and diſpoſe of at pleaſure. But as that domi- 
nion over them will be of ſhort duration, you muſt be 
expeditious in this buſineſs. 95.4 
e om is immediately to be ſearched for, and 
killed. ives which have ſwarmed twice, and are con- 
ſequently reduced in their numbers, are the fitteſt to be 
joined together, as this will greatly ſtrengthen and im- 
prove them. If a hive which you would take is both 
rich in honey, and full of bees, it is but dividing the bees 
into two parts, and putting them into two boxes, in- 
ſtead of one. Examine whether the ſtock to which you 
intend to join the bees of another, have honey enough 


in it to maintain the bees of both : it ſhould weigh full 


twenty pounds, 
fungus maximus or pulverulentus, the large muſhroom, 
—— known by the name bunt, puckfiſt, or frog- 
cheeſe, It is as big as a man's head, or bigger: when 


ripe, it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, and is 
exceeding light, Put one of theſe pucks into a large- 


per, preſs it therein to two-thirds, or near half the 
ulk of its former fize, and tie-it up very cloſe ; then 
ut it into an oven ſome time after the houſhold bread 
as been drawn, and let it remain there all night : 
when it is dry enough to hold fire, it is fit for uſe. The 
manner of uling it is thus: 
Cut off 2 piece of the puck, as large as a hen's egg, and 
fix it in the end of a ſmall ſtick ſlit for that purpoſe, and 
ſharpened at the other end, which place ſo that the puck 
may hang near the middle of an empty hive. This 
hive muſt be ſet with the mouth upward, in a pail or 
bucket, which ſhall hold it ſteady, near the ſtock you 
intend to take. This being done, 2 fire to the puck, and 


immediately place the ſtock oſ bees over it, tying a cloth 
round the hi 


ves, that no ſmoke may come In a 
minute's 


ſhutter under the hive or box that 


The narcotic, or ſtupefying fume, is made with the 
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af 


the laſt that . N 
_ main body in the empty hive,' ſpreading 


: 


them for rpoſe on a 

You muſt in the fame manner with the other 
hive, with bees of which theſe are to be united. 
One of the queens being ſecured, muſt put the bees 


of both hives together, mingle oa thoroughly, and 
drop them among the combs of the hive which they are 
intended- to inhabit. When they are all in, cover it 
with a packing or coarſe cloth, which will admit air, and 
let them remain ſhut up all that night, and the next day. 
You will ſoon be ſenfiblethat they are awaked from this ſleep. 
Ihe ſecond night after their union, in the duſk of 
the evening, pe x remove the cloth from off the mouth 
of the hive, (take care of yourſelf) and the bees will 
immediately fally forth with a great noiſe ; but being too 
late, they will ſoon return; then inſerting two pieces of 
tobacco-pipes to let in air, keep them confined for three 
or four days, after which the door be left open. 
Providence has ordained that inſects which feed on 
leaves, flowers, and green ſucculent plants, are in an 
inſenſible or torpid ſtate from the time that the winter's 
'cold has deprived them of the means of ſubſiſtence. 
Thus the bees, during winter, are in fo lethargic a ſtate, 
— food 1 them: but - the weather is 
very C e, and every warm or ſunny day revives 
chemi, * . prompts Penny fo return to = fr food 
becomes neceſſary on theſe ocaſions. Mr, White 
very judiciouſly oblerves, that a greater degree of cold 
than is commonly imagined to be proper for bees, is fa- 
vourable to them in winter. If a ſharp froſt, ſays that 
experienced gentleman, continues To two or three 
months, without intermiſſion, you may obſerve, through 
your glaſs, that the bees are all this time cloſely linked 
together in cluſters between the combs. If they are not 
altogether without motion, yet it is certain they ſtir not 
from their places, while the cold continues, and therefore 
eat not at all, WP 
A colony of bees therefore placed on the north-ſide of 


a — will waſte much leſs of their proviſions, than 
others 


they eat little; and 
work and ſwarm, as thoſe which had twice as much bo- 
ney in the 1 The owner ſhould how- 
ever examine their ſtate in the winter, and if he finds 
that inſtead of being cluſtered between the combs, they 
fall down in numbers on the ſtool or bottom of the hive, 
the hive ſhould be immediately carried to a warmer place, 
where they ſoon recover. 
| Moſt writers on bees have obſerved, that theſe inſects 
are 12 to a kind of purging in the ſpring, which is 
often fatal to the whole hive. Madam Vicat aſcribes 
this „ to the honey being candied in the hive by 
the cold. But Columella deſcribes it as an annual dif- 
temper which ſeizes them in the ſpring, when the ſpu 
3 2 my 105 diſcloſes its ; for that the 
» veing allured by the firſt flowers, feed ſo greedil 
1 them, that they ſurſeit themſelves 8 — 


ich ſtand in the ſun; for coming ſeldom forth, 
in the ſpring are as forward to 
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looſeneſa, if they are not ſpeedily relieved. 
relates Hyginus's adviſing, in this to cover the 
bees with aſhes of the fig-tree ; and affirms, 
enlivened by of theſe aſhes, the 
RR — — ——— 
Columella adviſes giving them roſemary honey di- 


die of 


a 
{ the warm 


ppearing to contain candied honey 
The authors of the Maiſon Ruſftique, _— 


-this 
purging to the bees feeding on pure honey, which does 
nm, A a food ſufficiently ſubſtantial for. them, unleſs 
they have bee-bread to eat at the fame time; and adviſe 
giving them a honey-comb taken from another hive, 
the cells of which are filled with crude wax of bee- 
The common practice is to feed them in the autumn, 
giving them as much honey as will bring the whole 
weight of the hive to near twenty pounds. To this 
end, the honey is diluted with water, and then put into 
an empty comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella direCts, 
upon clean wool, which the bees will ſuck perfectly 


ke following directions given for this purpoſe in the 
Maiſon Ruſtique, ſeem to be very judicious. Repleniſh 
the weak hiyes in September, with ſuch a portion of 
combs full of honey, taken from other hives, as ſhall 
be judged to be a ſufficient ſupply for them. In order 
to do this, turn up the weak Ee, after taking the pre- 
caution of defending yourſelf with the ſmoke of rags, 
cut out the empty combs, and put the full ones in their 
place, where ſecure them with pieces of wood run acroſs, 
in ſuch manner that they may not fall down when the 
hive is returned to its place. The bees will foon fix 
them more effectually. If this method be too 
troubleſome, ſet under the hive a plate of liquid honey, 
unmixed with water, with ſtraws laid acroſs it, and 
over theſe a paper pierced full of holes, through which 
the bees will ſuck the honey, without daubing themſelves. 
This ſhould be done in cloudy or rainy weather, when 
bees ftir leaſt abroad; and the hive ſhould be covered, 
to protect the bees from robbers, who might be allured 


to A by the ſmell of honey. 5 t 
Another circumſtance which may render it very neceſ- 
fary to feed the bees, is, when ſeveral days of bad 
weather enſue immediately after they have ſwarmed ; for 
then, being deſtitute of every ſupply beyond what they 
carried with them, they may be in great danger of being 
ſtarved. In this caſe honey ſhould be given in pro- 
portion to the duration of the bad weather. en 
But it is not enough to know how to manage bees in 
all ſeaſons; it will be alſo requiſite to know how to de- 
fend them from their enemies; among which hornets 
and waſps, and eſpecially the ſpecies of waſps which are 
wk larger than bees, are very formidable; for 
they ſeize a bee loaded with h If this "—_ 
is committed near the mouth of the hive, carry 
2 hop po.) place of OG ered by Their neſts bow yprr 
ther e carefull , Roy p 
Tow ines then for this ls by wh the 
method. | 
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The field-mouſe is an enemy to be carefully guarded 
againſt ſoon as the cold begins to a for if it 
| enters at that ſeaſon, i lakes: eadful havock. At firſt 
| | it 
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procure themſelves an en- 
not pitching boldly like the native 


ſought before with ſo much 
come * numbers, as frequently to 
are not acquainted with theſe ſcenes, 
miſtake them for new fwarms : but the number of dead 
bees ſtrewed on the nd, ſoon convince them of this 
error. Columella adviſes to kill the queen, if ; | 
but the moſt effectual way to prevent the loſs of bees, as 
well as of honey, occaſioned by theſe robberies, is, early 


ſo as to leave room for only two or 
a-breaſt. | 
of enemies to bees is a ſmall cater- 
wax-worm, or wax-moth, becauſe of | 
on war. k is tender in jts frame, | 


from the moth, refor ito the proper owners, who will 
| now work with greater diligence and reſolution. | 


ſeparate the 
combs ſhould 
from the acceſs of 


iy troubleſome, by 


an opportunity y 
ive. I one impregnated 
by means of her great nimbleneſs, 


relle 
oney from the wax. In order to this, the 

be laid in a place perfectly ſecure 
bees ; for otherwiſe the bees would 
but alſo be extreme- 


ly trou 


ſmoke ariſing from thence is ſo di 
bees, that it will drive them away. 
main in the comb, they ſhould be 
wing of a fowl into a tub of water, and being afterwards 
dried in another place, they will fly back to their hive. 
If the combs are taken out of the hive before the end af 
autumn, there are generally young bees in them. | 
parts of the combs in which theſe are ſhould be laid 
aſide, for they would give a bad taſte to the honey. The 
bee-bread muſt alſo be ſeparated, and both ſhould be 
melted with the wax. 

Before the combs are laid to drain out their honey, 
they ſhould be carefully cleaned of every ſort of  filtt, or 
inſets. The cruſt with which the bees cover the honey 
in them ſhould then be pared off with a ſharp, thin, 
broad knife, and the themſelves ſhould be divided 
through the middle, in ſuch manner as to render the cells 
open at both ends, that the may flow the more 


the autumn, to leſſen the entrance into the hive, -as | freely out of them. The combs ſhould be laid in this 


ſtate on ſieves, or ſome other contrivance which will 
N n clear: 

ey thus obtai uld itſelf, as 
being the pureſt and beſt. NGA 2 


F 
Tl 


2 
F 


i 


F 


pit 


ba 


K. 


mixed with 
be taken 
The makers 
about *he 
wax, becauſe, ; 
ſvainsd from R > a — 
cloth, neither 
cated by it to the uſed | 
for making mead. ed off 
the honey the 
fame man the. 
wax will be a 
The goodn fra- 


water in it, to prevent the wax from ſticking to it. , 
remains after the preſſure may be again boiled in 
water, in order to obtain more wax from it : and this 
ſhould be repeated by flow boilings, rather than by boil- 
ing it ſtrongly at once. | 
When all the wax is thus ſeparated from the dregs, it 
is again melted in water, over a very gentle fire, and 
Trimmed clean whilſt any ſcum ariſes. It is then poured 
into veſſels ſuited to give it the deſired form, after pre- 
viouſly putting into them a little water, to keep the 
wax from ſticking to them. Theſe veſſels are then car- 
ried into a place where the wax may cool gradually. It 
1s found that, te larger the cakes of was are, the 
the wax keeps, and the 


— is an ii 


raiſed a little in 


than at other times, As bt out of 
which is attended with a double difad 

the loſs of the honey, and the daubing of the 
by many of them may be 
ſwarm, may indeed be 


the cells, 


namely, 
where- 
ed. A firſt and ſtrong 
carried away in the night after it 


has been hived. | | 
The hive ſhould be full of combs, and well ſtored 
with bees. The ſhould examine the wax, in 


order to know age of the hive: The combs of 2 
year old are white ; thoſe of two years are dark colour- 
ed, or yellow ; and where the combs are black, the hive 
ſhould be rejected; becauſe old hives are molt apt to be 
infected with the moth, and moſt liable to other acci- 
dents, For this reaſon, the ſtate of the combs ſhould 
be examined as high up as poſſible ; becauſe the lower 

of the combs may have been cut off, and renewed 
in the preceding ſummer. It ſometimes, though rarely, 
ha that two queens continue to govern 7 
in the ſame hive; and in this Caſe a large comb forms the 
barrier. Such hives ſhould be rej „ becauſe there is 
not in them that harmony which is neceflary for the ſuc- 


ceſs of the bees. 
In order to judge of the ſtate of the hive, it may be 
evening, ſo as to admit a more than 
uſual of cold; for this will drive the bees to the 
top of the hive, and ſo benumb them, that the next 
eee. ſtinging. If 
y ſuch danger does appear, a pot of lighted charcoal, 


with ſome linen rags upon it, may be ready, and 
held under th hive whill is pulled back n order 60 


whic 


fs ſhould 
gth and is ſhould 
be frequently noticed, to enable us to form the better 
judgment of the preſent ſtate the bees are in. Columella, 
lib. IX. Maiſon Ruftique, tem. I. Memoires, &c. de la 
Societs de Berns: Anni 1164. - Reaumur's Memoires pour 
ſervir à I Hifteire Naturelle des 1 tom. V. Thorley't 
Enguiry into the Nature, &c. es. Warder's Monarchy 

Bee- Boxes. MilPs Eſſay ont 


Boes. White's collateral 
gement of Bees. | +" 
BEECH, the name of a well known tree, and of 
which ſome planters ſuppoſe there are twodiſtinct ſpecies 
"calling the one the mountain or wild - beech, and the 


( 


| other the common beech. They alſo ſay, that the wood 


of the former is whiter than that of the latter ; but Mr. 
Miller aſſures us that there is only one ſpecies of this tree, 
and that the difference in the colour of the wood ariſes 
This tree is propagated by ſowing the maſt, which 

done at any time from October to February, only 


* 


to ſecute the ſeeds from vermin when cariy 


the better 1 2 ſmall 


a great nurn- 


7 
87 


95837 
: 

= 

7 


Hl 
= 


N 


pfanted in a — 5 if for tim- 
at three feet diſtant row * cigh- 
aſunder in the rows. 
are deſigned for hedges, to which the tree 
ada the diſtance need not be fo great; 
row from row, and one foot in the rows, will 
be ſufficient. In this nurſery they may remain two or 
three years, obſerving to dig up the ground between the 
roots, at leaſt once a year, that their tender roots ma 
the better extend themſelves every way: but be careful 
not to cut or bruiſe their roots, which is injurious to all 
mn, trees ; nor ſhould you ever dig the ground in 
ummer, when the earth is hot and dry ; for by lettin 
in the rays of the ſun to the roots, the young trees are of- 


mould 
ber tr 


3 


f 
; 


i 


4 


14 2 


1 


7 


ten deſtroyed. _ EE : 
This tree will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though 

the ſoil be and barren, as alſo upon the declivities 

of hills and y mountains, where they will reſiſt the 


wind better than moſt other trees ; but then the nurſe- 
ries for the young trees ought to be made upon the ſame 
foil ; for if they are raiſed on und, and in a 
arm expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak, 
barren uation, they ſeldom thrive. The nurſery ſhould 
therefore be made upon the ſame ſoil, where the planta- 
tion is intended, and the plants drawn annually to extend 


the 

tree is very 
round plantations,” or wilderneſs quarters; and may be 
kept in a * figure, if ſheared twice a year ; eſpeei- 
ally if they ſtrong ; in which caſe if they are neg- 
lected but a ſeaſon or two, it will be very difficuk to re- 
duce them again. 

The ſhade of this tree is very injurious to moſt 
of plants which near it, but is generally believed 
£0 be very falubrious to human bodies. 

It delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, where it ge- 
nerally grows " faſt ; the bark of the trees in ſuch 
land is clear and and although the timber is not 
ſo valuable as that of many other trees, yet as it will 
thrive on ſuch ſoils, and in ſuch ſituations where few 
better trees will grow, the planting of them ſhould be 
" encouraged, eſpecially as the trees afford an cable 
"ſhade, and the leaves make a fine appearance in ſummer, 
and continue green as long in autumn as any of the deci- 
duous trees; therefore in parks, and other plantations 
or ones, this tree deſerves to be cultivated 

of the firſt claſs, eſpecially where the ſoil is 
to it. Miller's Gard. Dit, '/ 
9 timber is of great uſe to turners for making 

-trenchers, diſhes, trays, &c. and alſo to carpenters for 
making ſtools, bedſteads, &e. Shipwrights likewiſe 
- often uſe it for the keels of ſhips ; it is eſteemed the 
' beſt wood for firing. The thin lamina, or ſcale of the 
wood, commonly called paſte-board, is uſed in making 
| band-boxes, hat - caſes, &c. | | 
Beech wood is well known to be fubjet to worms 
which ſoon it. This worm is ſu to feed | 


; 


| 


proper to form large hedges to ſur- 


1 | — 
5 time in a pond, 
ing" B in the ſhade 4 by which means the 
timber when ied to uſe, was at leaſt as and as 
durable as elm. He adds, that by boiling the wood in- 
tended for ſmaller works, ſuch as bowls, trenchers, 
chairs, &c, two or three hours in a copper filled with 
water, all the fap will be extracted, the wood will work 
pleaſanter, be more beautiful when finiſhed, and laſt, 
without compariſon, longer. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. 

that 


* 


ag. 1 
F , By maſt, the ſeed of the beech-tree. 


o 
_— 


on 
the maſt only. is food 


ar ſo that many in a year 

wi 
for 
the 


beech-maſt, without the aſſiſtance of any 
food. It is, however, the better way to take them 
and give them either rd, barley-meal, or 


re when they will be fit for 

tud. | . 
But beech-maſt, like acorns, are apt to give the 

a diſtemper called the 4 which * Ee eien, 


prevented, if a few or beans moiſtened with water, 
and ſprinkled over with antimony finely powdered, be 
given them every other day for 2 fortnight or three 
weeks. Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. I. pag. 474. | 
* BEES-NEST, or tir&-n2/t, the ſame with wild car- 
rot. See the article Wild CarrorT. "£4 bi 8 tat 
BEER, a common and well. known liquor, made of 
malt and hops, and uſed in various parts of. Europe, par- 
ticularly in thoſe where the vine will not flouriſh, and 
where cyder is ſcarce. See the article BxxzwinG. - 

The grounds, or ſettlings of beer, &c. form a very 
rich manure. 1 


_ BEESTINGS, the firſt milk taken from a cow after 
ving. ; oy A 7 
taken away clean from the cow 


If this milk be not 
upon her firſt calving, it will often. make the cow's milk 
to dry away. Nor ſhould the beeſtings be given to the 
calf, as it is very apt to ſurfeit. Lifle's Hu „ vol, 


I. bag. 142. | 
EETLE, a wooden inſtrument in the form of a mal- 
let, but much larger, uſed in driving piles, wedges, hedge- 
BEETLE, is alſo the name of a flying inſect, of which 
there are a great variety of ſpecies ; but they have all of 
them caſes over their wings to defend them from hard 
bodies, which they often meet with when they dig holes 
in the ground, or gnaw rotten wood with their teeth, 
to make themſelves houſes or neſts. When they fly they 
fill the air with a ener, Pager and, perhaps, greater 


upon the fap remaining in the wood after it is cut into | grounds 


| 


= 


or bear, a ſpecies of barley. 8. the artice 


to receive iron 
; the tever acts between the two ſides of 
the 


- the tree is raiſed, or rather puſhed out of its place. The 
ſides are well ſecured at top and bottom, by ſtrong iron 


iron pins on which the lever reſts, ſhould be an 
inch and a quarter, and the holes — they 
Paſs, an inch and a half in diameter. poſition of 
theſe holes is ſufficiently indicated by the figure. 

- 'The foot of the beam, when the machine is in action, 
is ſecured by ſtakes re at G, driven into the earth. 
he ram D, 0 
other ſtrong wood, is ca W ce ſtrong. iron 
- ſpikes, repreſented at 7, which takes faſt hold of the 
tree. This ram is fix or eight inches ſquare, and a ſlit is. 
cut lengthwiſe through the middle of it, from its lower 
end at K, to the firſt ferule a, in order to allow room 
for the chain g, to play round the pulley K, which 
ſhould ay ah, inches thick, and nine inches in diame- 
ter. This ram is raiſed by means of the chain g b, 
which ſhould be about ten feet long, with links four 
inches and three quarters in „and an inch thick. 
One end of this chain is fa to the top of the beam 
at C, while the other, after paſſing through the lower | an 
part of the ram, and over the pulley K, terminates in a 
ring or link repreſented Fig. 3. the two ears , n, of | 
which ſerve to keep it in a true 
two planks 7: In this ring the book P is in- 


ſerted. 

repr Fig. 2. where F 
„ ring. ut it muſt be 
obſerved, that the parts of this machine, r 

Fig. 2, 3. dare drawn on a ſcale twice as large a8 the 
whole engine, Fig. 1. 

The hook F, Fig. 2. ſhould be made of v 
iron, as well as the handle D, and the arch EC. This 
handle ſhould be tro inches thick at =, where;x joins 
to the hook, and the thickneſs gradually lefſen by d 
up to the arch, which need not be more than 
Oak ht notch, 
the pin is 2 ſemi-circular 
228 reſts alt p — 
chine is worked. The hole D, and the arch E c, ſerve 
| to fid a long lever of wood E F, Fig. 2. by means of 
two iron pins; and by this gontrivance the lever is either 


poſition between the 


ery tough | 


when the ma- | feet. 


-; 


F5 


" | | . y 

the handle 28 wa "dar: Gre tiy af the 

much 45 ks than men ſtanding upon the 
muſt, / — be remembered 


N 


il 
2 111 


be > 


55 
T's 


f 


— at G. The iron handle, 
in the opening between the two planks of t 


| the wooden lever fixed ta it b SY 


f 


7 


already mentioned. The F takes 
chain, and one of the iron pins is thruſt into 
row of holes, by which means the outer notch x will 
reſt on the pin, which will be now, the center of mo- 
tion ; and the end of che lever E,. Fig. 1., being preſſed 
as | downwards, the other notch: u Fig. 2. will be raiſed, 
and at the fame time the chain, and conſequently, the 
ram. The other icon pin is now to ba thruſt into the 
hole in the inner row, next above that which was before 
the Parma of motion, and A po . N 
1. ted, or puſhed u on whi 
— — 12 os center of motion. 
By chis alternate motion of the ne — 
pins, the chain is drawn upwards over che pulley K, and 
— . uently the whole force of the engine exerted 

the tree, There is a ſmall wheel at L, in order 
to leflen the friction of that part of the machine. 

From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the — 2 EY PAs 
compounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order: 
and therefore its 
nature of the 

It muſt, however, be — that as the 


E 


— j qo be eaſily computed from the 


: puſh 
it wall 


M. N. E. Tſcharyer, ſecretary to the Bene Society, 
obſerves, i in a letter ſent to th Society for the Encourage- 


ment of Arts, &. in London, and dated Berne, Jan. 
1cth 1763, that 
1 


with this ma- 
is —— * 
= 


chain is 


. 


worked out to. its 
ces | it is obliged to be remov 
Og : which neceflarily . 

SIR GI I 


- BEVERAGE, drink, liquor to be drank. 


BIENNIAL nt, as continue two years. Y 


BIG, the ſame with bear, or ſquare barley. See the | 1 


eFick BAAn LE. 


tool uſed by huſbandmen in cutting 

n is a kind of hatchet with a hooked 
point, and a handle either ſhorter 
to the various uſes for which it is i 
BIN, or Binn, a place where corn, &c. is depo- 


ogg Lox 
Sy eat Wing aver hes . 


Its roots 


penetrate into the ground, whence it is in ſome 
countries ee guts, It is 2 very troubleſome | 
weed both in fields. | 


7 
; 


ſome weed ; 

4 

months 

the ſtalks are 

19 the 1 
ſtance renders 

roots are i 

Gard, Di#. 


Mr. : 

4 elf in iefly by i 

and by its roots in arable 

fa 442 corn i ir 
_ „ moſt mukiply in clayey ſoils, 

is becauſe ſuc ground being in the common praKhc, 

ploughed only in winter months, after wheat, other 


L 
ö 


| 


tember 
the 


i 
: 


4 


, according 
1 


a 1 


iT 


=F 
FS 


cut, 

this 

near 

— 

nning 

dung- 

ichaelmas. 

with - wind 

a wet and 

cold ſummer, it chanced 

to be, down and lodged 

while milk, and could not 

then ha 7 been 

of the nature The increaſe of the 

with-wind occaſioned by lay- 
ing down this ground only to one fummer ſeed after 

hop-clover was ſown, when it had borne three or four 

crops of ſummer corn after its wheat crop ; for by, the 

winter ploughing, as I intimated before, the off · ſets of 

the roots of weeds, and their ſeeds, were propagated. I 

could not conveniently deſtroy theſe roots or ſeeds by 


ibuted much to the killing 


4 F. f. 
175 

oe 

of 


T 


: ows, gave new life to the 
Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 303. 


Fo 
i 


This tree is not much eſteemed 


barren land, w 
ere is no ground ſo bad, but this tree will 
it will grow in moiſt ſpringy land, 


211 


5 
T 


T 
1 
82 
5 


ich produced nothing but moſs, 


4 


y hop-clover crop, by ploughing it in at the 
beginning of the firſt ſummer : though this would have 
—— the with-wind : 

by delaying the fallowing three months longer 
the beginning of Auguſt, when the ſun had loft 
up the roots and malt the ſeeds, and 
ound to ke long to a fallow, the 


roots 


e name of a tree ſo well known as to need 


for ts 


may be cultivated to advantage 
on better trees will not thrive; 


thrive 
or in 


„ where there is little ſurface: ſo that 


theſe 


d wh 
nn to cut in ten 
years after planting, when they have been fold for near 


ten pounds per acre ſtanding, and the after · produce have 
been conſiderably increaſed. And as many of the woods 


near London, which were chiefly ſtocked with theſe 


trees, 


bbed up, ſo the value of theſe 


plantations have advanced in - Therefore thoſe 
perſons who are poſſeſſed of poor land, cannot em- 


pl 


it better, than by FRG it with theſe trees, 
as the expence of doing it is not great. 


eſpe- 


The beſt method to cultivate this tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young plants from the woods, where they 
natu 4 


are generally found —_—_ 
es 


grow 
Plenty; but in places where there are no young 


to be procured near, they be raiſcd from ſeeds, 


ſoon as the ſcales under which they are lodged 


which ſhould be carefully gat in the autumn, as 


to 


otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out and be loſt: the 


open, 
ſeeds are ſmall, fo ſhould not be buried 


in the 


ground. „ 


and in a ſhady fituation, the plants will thrive. 


better 


- than 


BIR 
into the nduchs of bellies; abb by bg many bobs 
Een Wege , te e on 2 


very plen _ | 

"he ſeaſon tor this work is from theend of February to 
the end of March, whilſt the fap riſes, and before the leaves 
ſhoot out from the tree; for when the ſap is forward, and 


the leaves begin to appear, the juice, a 
in the branch, grows thick a en, A re 
was thin and limpid. Nor will the ſap diſtil either in the 
night, or in cold weather while the north and eaſt winds 
blow ; but very well and freely, when the ſouth-weſt 
winds blow, or the ſun ſhines warm. 2 1 
The liquor is beſt that proceeds from the branches, hav- 
e a longer time in the tree, and thereby better di- 
geſted, and acquiring more of its flavour than if it had 
extracted the trunk. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
vel. II. pag. i | 


In order to have enough of this liquor to ſet about mak- 
ing wine with it, many trees ſhould be tapped at the fame 
time, ſo that a ſufficient quantity of ſap may be obtained 
in a few days; for it will not long, without a ten 
gh to putrefaGtion. To ent this, ſome authors adviſe 
ſetting that which is firſt drawn in bottles, or other proper 
veſſels, in the ſun, till the reſt be ready, and to put into it 
a hard toaſt of rye-bread cut thin, to make it ferment. 
But as it is n to mix with this juice either ſugar or 
raiſins, in order to give it a bod Auer aber 1 ug 
de NN eh pcs db: N A it fit o 
ſhould is four feet ma ing, and for want ich it is is wine is 
n wil avt to Hark the bieded e which © &Þ ut, that farſt fer- 

Pyr will certain] 2A be found hurl. top — 
uch expoſed, if they are not pretty cloſe, they will not | fore the huſbandman not a ſufficient num trees. 
thrive ſo well. n or 4 ” | | to obtain ſap enough for his purpoſe in two or three days, 

If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit | the moſt adviſable way will be to put the ſap into very fweed 
w cut in about ten n be cut | veſſels, and place them in a cool cellar ; for it keep 
every ſeventh or eighth year, if are de nd foe the there y ſound, for a much longer time, eſpecially 
broom-makers only; but where are intended for | if it be covered with oil, or bunged up cloſe. 
hoops, they ſhould not be cut oftener than every twelfth | The proportion of ſugar may be varied according to the 
year. | taſte and intention of the brewer : but, in general, a pound 
The broom-makers are coyſtant cuſtomers for birch, in | of ſugar is thought to be the r allowance for a gallon 
all places within twenty Miles of London, or where it is | of this liquor. The fap and fugar muſt be thoroughly 
near water-carriage : in other parts the hoop-benders are | united by a heat juſt ſufficient to make them boil ; but the 
the purchaſers ; but the larger trees are often bought by | long boiling, which is generally adviſed, can anſwer no 


October, till the middle of 


the turners, and the wood 1s uſed for making ox-yokes, | good on the contrary, it will render the liq 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. 3 diſpoſed to ferment kindly, and likewiſe deprive it of 


In ſome of the northern parts of Europe, the wood of | a conſiderable part of the peculiar ce and flavour of 
this tree is greatly uſed for making of carriages and wheels, | the tree from whence it was taken, It ſhonld therefore be. 


being hard and of long duration. In France it is generally | carefully remembered, that the ſole purpoſe of boiling this, 


uſed for making w ſhoes. It likewiſe makes very | liquor is, to make a thorough diffolution of the ſugar in 
good fuel. | rates of it. Some apr ru ſubſtitute honey inſtead of ſugar ; in this 
In ſome places theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, and Caſe a uart of honey is eſteemed equal to a pound of ſus 


the ſap drawn out to make birch wine, which has been re- gar. With regard to various ſpices ordered by different 
commended for the ſtone and gravel, as is alſo the ſap un- | writers, they muſt be left to the taſte and option of the 
| fermented. The bark of the birch- tree is almoſt incor- maker. | | | 25g 
ruptible. In Sweden the houſes are covered with it, where | It is generally found neceflary in order to ferment this 
laſts many years. It frequently happens, that the wood | liquor, to put into it a little yeaſt, a bit of dough, or a thin 
is entirely rotten, and the bark perfectiy ſound and good. | toaſt of leavened bread ; after which it is treated in alt-re- 
Miller's Gard. Dig. | ſpects like other vinous liquors. Sec the articles FER - 
The beſt method of obtaining the ſap of the birch-tree | MExTAT1ON, and Wins. | | 
for making wine, &c. is to bore a hole ſlanting upwards It is ſaid, that in the North, where large birch and 
with a middle-fized augre to a moderate depth in the tree, | plane trees are frequent, their fap is obtained in ſuch ng 
and to faſten a hottle to the orifice, by which means a | ty as to be uſed for brewing, inſtead of water,.and that it 
large quantity of the ſap may be dert y procured. Or | makes paul ſtrong beer with much leſs malt. Dr. 'Tong,, 
many gallons in a day may be red from the boughs n-the Phi hical Tranſactions, Ne 46. fays, that one 
of the trggs by cutting them off, leaving their ends fit to | buthel of malt brewed with this liquor will make wow 


se 


S, or FowL-Mzapow-Grass, 2 very 
N from Virginia, by the late Peter 
and has been cultivated with ſucceſs by Mr. 
Rev. Dr. Elliot of New-England, in his 


wy ſweet, 
Sock 


Taye on Field-Huſbandry, tells us, that it acquired this 


odd name from its bein n 

meadow at Dedbam, by ducks and other wild water-fowl. 

. 
> &o | 

Te Mr. Roque is the only perſon that has fuccefafully 

cultivated this ſpecies of graſs, 
his own account of it, which he ſent in a letter to the 


o 


fr tbe Tacomragement Arts, &c. 
In the month of March, 1764, I received from the ory 


late Peter Wych, Eſq; the chairman of the committee of 
agriculture in the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. an ounce and a half of the ſeed of a ſpecies of graſs 
called bird-graſs: He obtained it from YE» where it 
grows, through it 1s not a native . e intention of 
ing it into my hands was, in order that I ſhould cul- 
tivate it, and be thence able to form a judgment whether 
it -might have any peculiar properties not ſound in our 
that would render it an advantageous article of 
culture here. He had, himſelf, conceived a very high 
opinion of it, by the information he had gained concern- 
ing it, from the country whence it came ; and intended, 
oy a as he ſhould have due proof from experiment, of 
what he hoped, to bring it before the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. who had, with public-ſpirited 
zeal, entered very minutely into the conſideration of the 
means of ys paſtures. Being very ſolicitous to 
acquit myſelf of the truſt, I carefully preſerved this little 
treaſure till the month of April, which I thought might 
be a fit time to oy -c Not reg e with the 
particular nature of t is „I prepared the nd for 
it, in the ſame manner I ſhould 0 done 4 
bed : raking it with a wooden rake. I did this as I was 
De to ſecure its coming up: but ſuch 
care w not have appeared in the leaſt neceſſary, had I 
| known its great hardineſs, and force of vegetating power, 
as I have done ſince. | 


« At the time I expected the bird-grafs to riſe from my | On 


ſeed, I found the weeds and common graſs coming up very 
thick: ſo that I could not diſtinguiſh the deſired kind from 
theſe intruders ; 222 the poa · graſs. Being a ſtran- 
„ as I before ſaid, to the appearance of the bird-graſs, 
thought it the beſt way to weed out the other and 
herbs which I knew, and to let what I could not diſtin- 
guiſh to be ſo, remain in the ground : and my eagerneſs 
was ſo great to perceive whether the bird-graſs was come 
up, that I went almoſt every hour to look after it. I diſ- 
covered it at laſt, in about a month from the time of its 
| being ſown, by its having a d green hue than is com- 
| y ſeen in our graſſes: and I tranſplanted it as ſoon as 
I imagined it would bear moving, into ſome of the ſame 
| Kind of ground, as that on which it had been raiſed : hav- 
ing firſt turned it up and cleared it from weeds. Ihe fize 
of this piece of ground was about twenty rods : part of it 
a little gravelly, and the other part of it moory land. 1 
ſoon tal the bird-graſs grew better on the gravelly 
than on the moory part of the ground. That on the 

|  gravelly being of a better colour and ſweeter than that 


* 


we ſhall give our readers 


on the 


drier fide than on the wet. 


BIR 
e 
moory grou — 4 — 

* however, looked 
well all the ſummer, and in the month of September 


following, I began to er the ſeed — 4 
it tl Oktober, The ents of the was above 


twelve pounds wk 
"i The firſt r did not grow to above two 
feet and an hall high : the ſecond it roſe to be four 


rei 
n e l de bad 


feet high. On the 14th of June of that year, being 
1765, I meaſured out ten rods of this „and cut it. 
Three days after I weighed the product of this ten rod, 


herb and 
dred pounds. 


ether ; and amounted to twelve hun- 
The tenth of Auguſt following, the fame 
was again grown to the height of two feet eight 
inches, * a ſecond time fit to cut for hay: but I 
did not cut it ; becauſe I wanted a ſecond crop of ſeed : 
which I obtained in the beginning of October ; and it 
proved a much greater crop than the former. About this 
time a good deal of rain fell, which occaſioned me no 
ſmall ſhare of trouble in drying the graſs, and turning the 
little cocks. I then firſt remarked that ſhoots were made 
from almoſt every joint, in conſequence of the moiſture-; 
but from ſome more than others : and of theſe many were. 
of a finger's length. Had I not ſuffered this to ſtand, 
that I might have the ſeed, I am fatisfied I could have 
mowed it thrice in the year; but wanting to collect as 
great a quantity as I could of the feed, I have not yet 
actually tried experiment. I am very confident, 
however, that this kind of graſs may be brought to afford 
eight tons of hay per acre in the year: and any who 
may entertain doubts of the reaſonableneſs of this ſuppo- 
ſition, may have them cleared up by ocular proof, if — 
will take the trouble to call on me; as great numbers of 
gentlemen have already done, to their entire ſatisfaction 
in this point. The latter end of May, and the beginning 


of June, will be a proper time for ſuch inſpection; as this 


graſs, being a forward kind, will be fit to cut at that 
eaſon 


1 This graſs has a pecoliar quality, different from what 


is found in any other kind Jever knew before ; which is, 
that it hath very ſhort joints, and that every joint ſends out 
ſhoots, which ſtrike root whenever they touch the ground. 
taking a full-grown plant of the graſs out of the 
ground, it will be tound, moreover, capable of being di- 
vided into twenty ſmaller roots or 2 p to be 
_ planted: and theſe off-ſets, though taken thus from 
the root, even in the . of July, will bear ſeed the 
ſame year. If, likewiſe, when this graſs is ready to be 
mowed, there ſhould happen to be much rain, no — e 
will enſue on waiting a month for fair weather. Becauſe, 
as this graſs is conſtantly ſending out ſhoots at every joint, 
it always keeps freſh ; and does not wither, nor rot at 
the bottom, as other graſſes do: but, on the contrary, it 
continues green, even till the ſeed is ripe : which is cer- 
2 very ſingular property, and of great ence. 

Ihe goodneſs of this kind of may alſo be very 
obviouſly inferred from the following particular. When 
I had ſowed it, which was in the month of April, 1764, 
I had, as I have above declared, only one ounce and a 
half of ſeed : but betwixt that time and the preſent, I 
have found ſuch a ſurprizing increaſe, that I have collected 
from the ſucceſſive crops of this ounce and a half, as much 
ſeed as has ſown two hundred and fifty acres of land; and 

e i . bhave 

_ „ . - 
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kire belides, 28 much by me at preſent, as will ſow one 


undred acres more. 

at no dwell any 58 
this graſs, than only to lay it has every quality re- 
quiſite to make good hay. That it is eaſil 


7 
and from a v portion of ſeed. That it is not ſub- 
ject to rot, or fait in potcibes, as moſt other kinds of graſs 
do. hat it is a beautiful green at all times, and conf 
ently affords a moſt pleaſing verdure, when ſown in 
ger of any houſe, or made part of any proſpect. And, 
laſtly, a 
bas much more than any other kind of true graſs will 
yield. Of che truth of all this many perſons can witneſs, 
who have, on ſeeing the real trials reſpecting it, given the 
greateſt encomiums on it : I ſhall therefore proceed now 
to offer ſome directions for its culture. 


4 The ground on which the feed of this kind of graſs 
is intended to be ſown, is to be prepared in the manner 
that is for lucern : that is, it ſhould be well ploughed 


and harrowed ; and cleared, as much as poſſible, from all 
weeds, in the fame way as is done for barley. When the 
d is well mellowed and ſweetened, the ſeed may be 
: the quantity of which may be about one pound 
and a half per acre; and the time of doing it, from March 
to April. | = 

| 4 Before the bird-grafs ſasd be won, it will be proper 
to ſow as much barley or oats, as will afford half a crop: 
and ſuch barley or oats bein n 
half of bird - graſs ſeed ſhould be ſown over it: which, 
in general caſes, the is only to be rolled the firſt 
opportunity when it is dry. But if the ſoil be ſandy or 
dry, it —.— proper to give it a very light harrowing. 

This kind of graſs 


cannot be well ſown without ſome 
corn. Becauſe it is of ſo fine and delicate a nature, at its 


firſt coming up, that the weeds would overpower and choak 
it at that time i or a 


eat ce would be neceſſary for 
clearing them ay i hand. But when this graſs is ſo 


mature, as to be in the ſtate of a paſture, or fit to cut, it 
grows ſo cloſe and thick, that if a handful of money was 
thrown up over it, none would, when fallen, I am cer- 
tain, reach the ground. | 

« As to the nature of the ſoil proper for the culture of 
| bird-graſs, almoſt every kind will do very well for it; ex- 

cept, as __ wo obſerved before, ſuch as is too wet or 
moory ; and this is one of the good properties of this 
becauſe few kinds flouriſh much on dry gravelly — 2 

* 'This is a juſt account of the obſervations and expe- 
riments I have hitherto made on this valuable graſs ; and 
they ſeem ſufficient to juſtify me, in endeavouring to ren- 
der it known to the public, as an object worthy their at- 
tention.” 

BIRD'S-NEST, the name of a weed, otherwiſe called 
188 See Wild Carrot. 
| a little ſpotted beetle 
lady-cow, or lady-bird. 2 
* 1 N. Nr made uſe of b 
jockies, implying the unfair practices th uſe of 
to conceal the age of an vid hotle, or the ill, properties of 


a bad one. 

nr arty the iron. part of a bridle, put into a 
BLACK, a colour in horſes, eſteemed very beautiful, 

eſpecially when they are of a jet ſhining black, and well 

marked, without having too much white: for as a great 


commonly called the 
horſe- 


that the produce of hay from it 1s = | 


deal of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads round their eyes, 


Borg * conſiderable extent, for I was 


and a great way up their legs, adds nothing to their beauty, 
ſo nei S The 
Engliſh black horſes have more white about them than the 
black horſes of -any other country. 'The iſh, Ara- 
bian, Dutch, and Daniſh horſes, ſeldom have much; 
though a ſtar or blaze, and ſometimes a white muzzle; 
and one or more of the feet ti with white, always 
looks beautiful and lively, and is fo far from being a di · 
minution of the of a horſe, that moſt think it an 
addition, from an opinion that horſes without marks are 
generally ſtubborn and ill-conditioned. Some black horſes 
ve brown muzzles, are browniſh on their flanks, and 
between their hips. Theſe are often called black browns, 
as they are not a perfect black, but a near to the 
colour of a tawny black hound; ſome are of a lighter co- 


lour about their muzzles, and are called mealy-mouthed 


horſes ; and of theſe ſort are the pigeon-eyed horſes, which 
have a white circle round their eye-lids, and their funda- 
ments often white. Thoſe that partake moſt of the 
brown, are generally the ſtrongeſt in conſtitution. Gibſon 
on Horſes, vol. I. pag. 46. | 
BLACK-GRASS, a ſpecies of graſs in America, of 
which the following account is given by the late Dr. Elliot 
of New-England. | ; 
We have, ſays that worthy writer, in a letter to Mr. 
Mills, an excellent fort of graſs in our ſalt-marſhes. It 
thrives beſt, and grows largeſt, in thoſe meadows which 
border on tide-rivers, and have the greateſt mixture of 
freſh-water. Where the water is very falt it is not apt to 
fix and ſpread ; but will remain ſhort and poor... It is very 
tender, and cuts as eaſily as cives, grows thicker 
and taller than the common ſalt-marſh graſs, and affords 
from two to three tons of hay to the acre : but it is a flow: 
grower, after it has been cut. Its ſeeds are ſmall, like 


thoſe of tobacco. The colour of this graſs is a very deep 


green, which renders it ſo conſpicuouſly different from 
every other kind, that it is univerſally known by the 
name of black graſs, n 

This ſpecies introduced itſelf long ſinee the ſettle 
ment of New England. Our firſt planters knew nothing 
of it; nor has it yet travelled very far ſouth-weſt. Its 
firſt appearance in this colony was on a marſh at Say- 
brook, to which an old boat was brought down Con- 
necticut river, by a great flood, and there caſt up. This 
inclined me to think, that it was originally an inland 
grafs, which happened to ſuit with ſuch ſalt marſhes as 
are well ſupplied with freſh water ; and what confirms 
me in this opinion is, that a perſon in the town of Kil- 
lin „where I reſide, having cleared a ſwamp far 
dilfant from ſalt water, afid rwards ſent into this 
freſh meadow, cattle, which had been foddered with hay 
of the black graſs, had there in a ſhort time (undoubtedl 
by means of its ſeeds carried thither in the dung of theſe 
cattle) a fine growth of this very graſs, which has fince. 
not only eſtabliſhed itſelf, ſpread, extended, and, like a 
d e beaten — 4 the natural graſs ; but looks as 

ouriſhing in that meadow, as any growing on a 

rcd, 1 12 7 5 

% T have a large tract of 


peat meadow, in which no 
ſeeds will grow. I deſign to try the ſeeds of this 
lack graſs in that dead freſh meadow, ſince the other 
ſorts which I have tried do. not ſucceed. What en» 
courages me to do this, is my having introduced it into 
a once uſeleſs, worthleſs moraſs, worſe indeed than no+ 
obliged 
to 


a Sw —_———— — „ 


Lich 
66 


with fak 
_ - together ; and 
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be it the expence of ſencing it, for the fake of other, 
Ve ord trarac apron rand 


„ Between this land of mine and a ereck of falt wa- 
ter, intervened three meadow lots belonging to other 
1 I obtained leave of the owners to cut a ditch 

feet wide through their ground, and carried this ditch | 
to the upper end of my land, where ſeveral croſs ditches 


were then dug, to invite in, and retain the falt water. 


The gaping mouths of theſe numerous ditches ſoon oc- 
Af indraught of falt water, and, in time, 
converted the main ditch into a proper tide creek. Ihe 
{alt water thus introduced has done wonders, It has not 
only killed the trees, buſhes, brakes, and levelled great 
inequalities, OR RIOT EAA, Gn 
thereby rendered an acre of that land, which was not 
worth any thing before, now worth thirty-five pounds of 
*The ? in its paſſage through my neighbours 
water in its r my 

rounds has alſo done them great ſervice, by introducin 
is black graſs ; and all this with ſmall expence.” Mills s 
Huſbandry, vel. III. p. 416. 

To this account of the black graſs given by doctor 
Elliot, we ſhall add the following, tranſmitted in a letter 
from that gentleman's ſon-in-law, the reverend doctor 


Gale. 

6 Its (the black graſs) early ſpring and growth, its 
hy its cat — ns wen to 
1 — woah Ga 


for their food ; its rendering the t © 
— — 
ma w improv e in tn 

4 raiſed its ion, and endeavours were 

to it but it proved very ſullen and uncertain 


« It is obſerved to grow and flouriſh well near the 
banks of rivers, which admit the falt water, and evcn 
in flat or low meadows, which are in ſome meaſure 
orerſlowed every tide by th fat water: but theſe low 
meadows muſt be that kind only, where there is 
a courſe of freſh water when the tide 1s out: fo that a 


fary for its vegetation. 
4k grows largeſt and beſt in reedy and ruſhy coves, 
or arms of the meadows, which are a little higher 


than the general level of the falt marſh, which are not 
commonly overflowed by the flux and reflux of the tides, 


"which lie at ſome diſtance from ſalt creeks or courſes 
falt Water, 
tiſing 


and which are n ſprings 
from the banks, or adjoining uplands. | 
err. which flouriſh re- 
y with this ſort of graſs, though but lately 
ht under culture: I am credibly informed, that 
t acres of ſuch a cove produced this year thirty-two 
tons of ee . 
The black is not near ſo much im 

2s 


-«] 


the common” graſs is, when both of. them 
dew which adheres ta the black 
fale graſs is highly impreg- 


the 
that on 
ſalt. 


„ when 
ves beſt on a clay or 


in by treading, that it may not be carried off by the 
3 it may be propagated by tranſplanting the turſ 
talen from a black graſs meadow, by which means it will 
be made to ſpread a pace. 

« It will alſo grow where ſalt water never reaches. | 
have ſecn it growing on moiſt upland, and the turf has 
been ſo firm, that jt was hard work for ſix oxen to plough 
through it. | E 

We ſhall only add, that the above gentleman bas juſt 
ſent the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 3 
conſiderable quantity of the ſeed of this black grals ; 
and that they have diſtributed it to a number of gentle · 
| men, in order to their ſowing it on proper ſoils ; ſo that 
there is great reaſon to hope that this valuable graſs will 
ſoon be as well known in England, as it is now in 
America. x | 

BLACK-LAND, a name given to a particular fort of 
clayey foil, which is rather a grey than a true black. But 
however pale it may be when dry, it always blackens by 
means of rain ; and when ploughed up at thoſe ſcaſona, 
it ſticks to the plough thare ; and the more it is wrought, 
the muddier and duſkier coloured it appears. 

Theſe forts of lands when'ſomewhat fat, yet ©; 
light, and ſufficiently tenacious, are good both for corn 
and graſs ; but as they are moſtly in bottoms, ſo the 
wetneſs of them often ſpoil them for corn ; but where 
they are dry, they are extraordinary fruitful, ins 
for barley ; they will bear alſo good wheat upon an erc 
crop: but if they are ſo very rich, that fear lodg- 
ing of the corn, you may, if a deep plant them 
with liquorice, or ſow them with hemp, woad, cole,. 
rape ſeed, madder, or ſome other rich commodity, that 


uſed | beſt agrees with ſuch land; and afterwards with corn, 
— ths, — 


of the fertility is abated, The natural pro- 
duce of theſe lands is commonly thiftles, docks, and all 
ſorts of rank weeds and graſs. ie will bear exccllent clo- 
ver. The beſt manure is chalk, lime, dung, &c. Mer 
timer s Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 75. 

BLACK 8, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a 
diſcaſe frequent among the 2 and ſheep. In Stafford · 
ſhire they call it the wood - evil. | 

It is a white jelly, and ſometimes a bloody jelly, ſet: 
tling in their legs, from whence it has its name of black- 
legs, and often in the neck between the ſkin and fleſh, 
which will make them carry their necks awry. If it falls 
on the joints they overcome it ; but if on their bowels 
they die, nor is any cure. Life's Huſbandry, vol. 


IL pag. 134. 
Lack OATS, a ſpecies of oats greatly cultivated in 
the northern parts of England, being eſteemed a very 
hearty food for horſes. See the article Oàrs. | 
BLACK "THORN, a ſpecies of buſhes well known, 
and much uſed in making fences, &c. | 
It is not reckoned quite ſo good for fences as the 
white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into the 
2 and is not ſo certain of growing; but then the 
ſhes are much the beſt, and moſt laſting of any far 
| dead hedges, or to mend gaps : nor are- cattle ſo apt to 
crop them as the other. "They will grow on the ſame ſort 
of ſoil with the white thorn ; but the richer the mould is, 
the more they will proſper. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol, 


I. pag. 5. 
| Ihr, the ſpire of graſs, or green ſhoots of corn. 


BLADE, alſo ſignifies the ſharp or ſtriking part of a 


weapon or inſtrument, | 
BLAIN, 


| 


on 


8, 


: 


up. It often occaſions a 


red 


ba 
Z 


bladder as large 2s a ben egg under the tongue, anc 
when this happens, r eaking 
the bladder, and rubbing it with PEA 
Others i the diſcaſe to a ſudden riſing of the 
wi diſtemper advances, its eyes 
ſwell, under dt the blood will 


3 


Engliſh liquorice, and 
iſeeds, turmeric, 


d be omitted. It is added, 
found under the tongue, the 


© 
= 


F If a be run 
the robot, it will, according to rep 
5 i | a certain cure in this 


the ſame with blight. Se BIIOEr. 
ite mark in a horſe's face. 8 
2 tree vrhich lies immediatel 


- While the blen remains any thing (ſoft, and retains 
ſomewhat of the nature of bark, it oy OA Rr 
vegetation ; but when it is grown utely hard and 
woody, it can no longer contribute to carry on that ope- 
ration. | 
BLEEDING, an ion frequently n among 
all kinds of — — z * 
opening a vein by means of an inſtrument called a 


Thoſe hotfcathat hand muck in the ſtahle, and ure full 


-exercife ; but ally when their eyes look heavy and 
dull, red and inflamed ; or when they look yellow or in- 
famed in their lips, and inſides of their mouths ; when 
- they ſeem hotter than uſual, and mangle their hay. Theſe 
are all indications that require bleeding, and likewiſe to 
lower their diet till have more exerciſe. 
Young horſes ſhould be bled when they are ſheddin 
their teeth, which 1s a relief to them, and removes 
—— to which they are * "as _-_ time. 2 
ing is always a proper ſeaſon leeding, be- 
cauſe their blood is then more luxuriant than * 
. Umes ; and in ſummer it is often neceſſary to prevent ſe · 
vers, always chooſing the cool of the morning, and keep- 


„ 


E 


ing them cool the remaining part of the day, 
beme hleett hair dorkta Wane-or Sour tlnane. years or 
even 


oſtener, by way of prevention. Theſe take a very 
ſmall quantity at a time, not exceeding a pint, or a pint 
und a half, only to give a kind of briſker motion to the 
diood, and by that means to preſerve or render it more 
thin and fluid, and to prevent its ſtagnating in the 
ſmaller veſſels, which indeed is the firſt beginning of al- 
moſt all diſeaſes ; but how far this ſucceeds, can only be 
2 40 chaſe who have :proftifed. it a ſuſſicient time. 

| . 


' fed, require bleeding more than thoſe that are in conſtant 


| 


| 


| 


glazed corn, abortive or rickety corn, ba 
. 


BLI 


There is, however, this inconvenience from frequent 
bleeding, that it grows into a habit, which, in ſome 
caſes, cannot be eaſily broken off without hazard; and 
ſome horſes have been known to become weak from fre- 
quent bleeding, while others have had their necks fo full 
of ſcars, that they arc x os inflame and feſter ey 
time they arc bled, which is always troubleſome, and of- 
ten ends with the loſs of the vein. And therefore to pre- 
vent ſuch accidents, thoſe who bleed horſes ſhould not 
confine their operation to one place of the vein, as they 
enerally do, but uſe themſelves to open it higher or 
wer as they ſee occaſion; and if they meet with any dif- 
ficulty in bleeding in the neck veins, the plate veins, or 
any other large veins, that can be made to run a full 
ſtream, will equally anſwer the fame end. | 
But the caſes. that require bleeding moſt, are colds, 
fevers of almoſt all kinds, falls and bruiſes, which are 
ſometimes dangerous to horſes, becauſe of their great 
weight. Hurts and wounds of the- eyes, ſtrains in hard 
riding, or drawing, and all other accidents where a. ſtag- 
nation of . the blood may be ſuddenl NN or. where 
the ſmall veſſels may be broke, and the b extravaſated. 
Thoſe horſes that refuſe their food after riding, or any 
ſort of work, require to be bled more frequently than 


others, to prevent fevers, and inward inſlammations of 
the lungs, the liver, or any of the principal viſcera. Nor 
is it leſs neceflary to bleed horſes at when the pur- 


gation is over, and they begin to gather fleſh, or at 
other time, when they — heavy about their 3 
that is a proper indication for bleeding; and ſome rank 
paſtures require more bleeding than others. g 
There are alſo other indications that require bleeding 
by way of prevention, viz. when any epidemic di 
Fs de edn kane thee i coli Low bang ho 
may to if po rom being in- 
fected; and if the ion continues, it may = To 
amiſs to repeat the bleeding once in two or three months, 
or oftener ; but .in ſmall quantities, for the loſs of too 
much blood may be buctful in ſome times of contagion. 
It is likewiſe neceſſary to keep ſound horſes from the un- 
ſound, or to remove them into where the infeQtion 
has never ſpread itſelf. Grb/or on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
vol. I. pag. 218. 4 KF 7 
 BLEYME, an inſlammation in an horſe's foot, occa- 
ſioned by blood putrified in the inner part of the coffin 
towards the heel, between the ſole and the coſſim · bone. 
There are three ſorts of bleymes; the firſt, bred in 
ſpoiled, wrinkled feet with narrow heels, ate uſually 
cated in the inward or weakeſt quarter; the ſecond, be- 
ſides the uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infects the griſtle, 
and muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter · bone. 
See QuiTTER-Boxe. The third is occaſioned by ſmall 
ſtones, . or gravel, between the ſhoe and the ſole. For 
the cure they pare the. foot, let out the matter, if any, 
and dreſs the ſore like the prick of a nail. 
. BLIGHT, a general norms bor vitious diſtempers incl - 
dent: to corn and fruit trees. a 1 
M. du Hamel treats that part of this ſubject which re- 
lates to corn in a very maſterly and inſtructive manner; 
dividing what we generally call blights into the following 
ſpecies, | viz. empty ears, parched and ſhrivelled eorn, . 
rren corn, and 
en or lodged corn. 'The reader will find each unde 


_ 
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its 


oper articles, as EmpTY Ears, Ke. 
LIND, deprived ofthe ſenſeof fü. „ 
| | hes a 91 


1 8 72 N a diſeaſe to me. Lee 
bje, ptoms of which are no other t e- 
runners of cataracts, and generally end in blindneſs. 
Signior Ruini, fays that ienced writer Mr. Gib- 
fon, and moſt other foreign writers, both French and Ita · 
z in treating the diſcaſes of horſes, have all of them 
reckoned the moon-blind ff as a peculiar diſeaſe 
of the eyes, without having any relation to a cataract, 
which have confidered a- part, as another diſeaſe of 
the eyes, which ſhews they buiſt more on books than ex- 
perience. But from many years obſervation, I do not re- 
member I have ever ſeen a cataract bred in the eyes of any 
other horſes than thoſe which were called lunatic, or moon- 
blind, The Arabians were the firſt that aſcribed ſo much 
2 33 1 1 : and after 
the decay rnin over Europe, their ſuperſtitious 
' notions were ſo firmly riveted, and fo univerſally prevailed, 
that they could not be eaſily ex „even by the ableſt 
ſicians, till the modern diſcoveries in natural know - 
ge made way for more ſolid improvements in the me- 
dical art; and therefore it is no wonder, that the firſt 
writers on the ſubject of 


farriery, notwithſtanding ſome of 
them were men of — 4 fall in with all the 


common ſuperſtitions that had ſo long prevailed, and had 
ſo an influence on the e. of phyſic. 
writers have deſcribed this diſtemper as appear - 


ing at certain times of the moon, coming ſometimes at 
the new - moon; ſometimes at the full; and ſometimes in 
the wane of the moon; that it ſometimes returns once in 
three months; ſometimes once in two months, and in ſome 
not above once in ſix months : that the eyes look ſo clear 
when the CO IR that it is impoſſible to ſee any 
imperfection in But theſe obſervations are very lia- 
ble to exception ; for any one who has the leaſt knowledge 

ol the eyes, muſt needs ſee, that when the diſtemper is 
the moſt abated, and the eye the moſt clear, it ſtill ſhews 

a remarkable weakneſs, and upon full trial, the fight will 
be found defeQive. Neither could I perceive that the eyes 
were affected by any of the moon's periods, ſo as not to 
vary, unleſs by mere accident. And therefore theſe ob- 

ſervations are neither of any great uſe to the knowledge 
of the diſtemper, nor to lead us into a 
curing it when it happens. 

I have already taken notice, that the ſym 
a in the moon-blind horſes, are, for the moſt part, 
no other than the prognoſttes of breeding cataracts. Theſe 

gre ly make their firſt appearance, when a 

is turned five, coming fix, at which time one eye 

* becomes clouded, the eye-lids fwoln, and very often ſhut 

up; and, for the moſt part, a thin viſcid water runs, from 

the diſeaſed eye, down the cheek, which is rally more 
or leſs in 4 as the eye and eye · lids happen to be 
more or leſs ſwelled and inflamed ; and in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, the inflammation is ſo great, and the humour ſo ſharp 
and corroſive, that it ſcaldsand fetches off the hair where- 
ever it comes. The veins of the temples and under the 
eye, along the ſide of the noſe, are alſo turgid and full : 
others run but little ; nor is the humour very ſharp. 
This diſorder is apt to come and go, till the cataracts 
are perſect and ripe, and then all pain and anguiſh, and 
the ſoreneſs and running of the eyes, go off with blindneſs, 

/ when the horſe is between ſeven and eight years old, this 

being about the time when moſt horſes are ſpread and come 

to their full growth ; ſo that from its firſt appearance to its 


completion, is generally about two years, or two years 


* 


— 
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right method of 
s which 
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and a half, . Mer ſome horſes have the re- 
turns oſ the diſor LN eee 
but the ſymptoms alſo are more violent. In 
ſome the eye is not much diſturbed above a week, when 
it clears up again, and returns to its former ſtate. In ſome 
horſes the eye continues bad a — ny or three weeks. 
In others a month or longer, before — — 
and the time of the return, ſo far as I could e in. 
many horſes, was always uncertain, and could not be fixed 
to any period of the moon, as many have imaginod, bo- 
ing imes ſooner, ſometimes later, according to its 
predominancy, or according to the treatment a horſe meets 
with from his farrier and keeper. Some have theit returns 
once within the ſpace of two or three months; ſome with- 
in the ſpace of four ; and, with the greateſt care and-pains,. 
the diſorder ſeldom keeps off above- five months, without 
a relapſe. | 
This is uſually the caſe of thoſe moon-blind horſes, 
which have their eyes ſtrongly infected witha hot ſharp hu- 
mour, that ſhuts them up with ſwelling and inflammation. 
But there is another kind of moon-blindneſs, which is alſo 
the fore-runners of cataracts, where no humour or weeping 
attends the eye. It is never ſhut up or cloſed, as in the 
caſe above deſcribed, but will now and then look thick and 
troubled, at which time the horſe ſees little, and, perhaps. 
nothing diſtinctly. Here the eyes always appear ſunk and 
periſhing, though the cataracts do not become ſo ſoon com- 
plete, as in thoſe that are full, and where a humour pre- 
dominant; nor is it unuſual in-this caſe for one eye to 
eſcape, whereby a horſe will retain fight to guide him, fo 
as to render him fit for common drudgery. 
The cauſes of this diſtemper are various, and when 
it proceeds from a natural defect in the eyes, it may no 
doubt be hereditary ; but in a horſe that has naturally good 
eyes, and yet turns moon-blind, it is uſually owing to ſick- 
neſs, or ſome other malady that has terminated in the eyes; 
though we ſeldom fee horſes turn moon-blind and breed 
cataracts, but where the eyes are naturally in fault. Theſe 
eyes are, for the molt part, faulty, that are very large and 
prominent, or very flat, ſmall, and ſunk ; both which de- 
ſects in the eyes of horſes are liable to blindneſs, though 
they differ in their manner; and therefore colts, that have 
large eyes, that run abroad, always feed with their heads 
downwards, and are continually expoſed to the ſun in hot 
weather, may eaſily contract an habitual weakneſs in their 
eyes, eſpecially as the blood and juices of all young ani- 
mals are naturally of x viſcid and balfamic texture, and 
thence may be the more eaſily retarded in the veſſels of 
the eye, which are exquiſitely fine. Theſe cauſes pro- 
duce weakneſs and relaxation in the eyes, and this ſtill in- 
creaſes till the blood is in that ſtate, which we may reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe to continue till a horſe is done ſpreading, 
and turned ſeven, for then ne cataracts generally grow 
complete. On the other hand, when the eyes are flat, 
and lie deep within their 0: ts, the ſurface of the eye be- 
ing alſo flattiſh, the rays i light falling directly upon the 
pupil, and theſe not being ſuificiently refracted, as are 
in thoſe eyes that are more convex, or of a rounder make, 
mult needs weaken the eye, affect the optic-nerve, and 
conſequently weaken the tone of the muſcles. And, per- 
haps, this may be the reaſon why the eyes periſh and de- 
' Cayy while the cataracts are growing. | 
| ſigns of this diſtemper may, in ſome meafure, be 
deduced — what has been already obſerved; viz. ſwell- 
ing and inflammation of the eyes alternately, ſometimes 
| one 


ad the neck, nd fometimes backward to makes reli: 
t where appear ſunk or periſhin is 
often ici > Aker bleedin , hor tho that are full 
and run a thin ſharp water, 


a ſtrong tincture of 
ing. In all moon-blind horſes, the eyes to- | roſes in the following manner: pd, 0) Fa rin 
lerably clear, at other times thick and muddy, of a wheyiſh . be t ei on 
colour, or s thy yellow ; pd Nang Wn oped, Þ | ied, infuſe them in half a pint of boiling waten 
moon-blind horſe ſees but little, and when he is ght | uy” Ic malins. ies. when it his Brad 
out into the light, he takes little notice of any perſon or = Ay pour off the infuſion, which will be 
object that is near him, but always looks upwards, with 38 * e 
his head raiſed, lifts his feet high, and ſets them down with | - " a | 
fear. in this diſtemper the humour fhifts from one | In four ounces of this tincxure diflolve half a a 

e to the other by turns, and at ſome intervals ſeems to go | ſugar of lead, and waſh the horſe's eyes, und all o 
yet when the ene his eye-lids, with a piece of ſponge, or a clean | 
look weak, and with a deadneſs, and when any ſuch horſe | rag, twice a day. the- matter digeſt thick 2 


has his head held up, the weakneſs of the m and of 


the whole eye, is eaſily perceived. 

When this diſtemper happens to horſes that have large | 
full eyes, reſembling thoſe of a calf, and when the humour | 
continues by long periods, and the returns are frequent, 
there is great — — of blindneſs. If the eyes be of a mo- 
derate ſize, well formed, and the periods or returns of the 
diſtemper ſhort ; if the horſe ſees perfectly when the hu- 
mour goes off, and the in thoſe intervals look clear, 
the horſe may recover. the humour attacks one 
eye without changing to the other, there is alſo hopes of a 
cure, at leaſt, of faving one eye. But when the eyes 
look flat and deprefled, and decay gradually, it is generally | | 
the fore-runner of blindneſs ; for in this caſe the nerves Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of 
and muſcles of the eyes are affected, and the cataracts al- each four ounces,; ſyrup of the juice of buck- 
ways grow in the eſs of the diſtemper. Here, how- thorn berries, two qunces ; mix theſe with white 
ever, as in the preceding caſe, when the diſtemper ſeizes | wine and water, warmed, about a pint, and give- 
only one eye, the other be ſometimes ſaved, and | it faſting. Or, - a 


when this happens, the remaining eye generally 8 T 2 7 2 8 

ite | ake lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of each 
—_—_—  —C. 5 . 5 | four ounces ; Glauber's purging falts, three ounces ; 
ard ys we often ſee the ſwoln, and quite A wp the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, two ounces ; to be 
though the horſe may be „ with blindneſs by | = mixed with white wine and water, or warm wa-- 
feveral returns, yet 2 management it may ſometimes |. ter-gruel, 
be prevented, and the eyes recover. Nor the diſ- | Either of theſe ma 
temper always 2 incurable, when the eyes are dark- 
ened with a yellow I 


y be given to moon-blind horſes. 
The latter is rather the more mild and cooling, and ex-- 
re the eye be not na- 
turally bad, and the above ſymptom of long continuance. 


which uſually happens before it abates, add to: 
quantity of this tincture about two 


the 


8 4 


veins over the face, and along the fide of the 2 
turgid and full, bathe thoſe D the 
vinegar, verjuice, or v1 of roles, till the heat and 
running of the eye abates, the veins fink, and become 
leſs apparent, and the eye begins to look clear. In the 
mean time ſome lenient mild purges may be adminiſtered, 
ſuch as the following : 8 | fro 


ceeding prope if the horſe be fat and full of blood, and 
will work ſo gently, thavit may be repeated twice a week, 
o_ the eye becomes clear, and attains its uſual bright-- 
n bs - ; * 
The horſe. ſhould have feeds of ſcalded bran while 
theſe lenitives are given him, and he may have moderate: 
exerciſe, or may be made uſe of in any kind of eaſy buſi 
neſs ; for theſe draughts, for, the moſt part, work off in 
about two haurs. But as the blood, in all theſe caſes, is 
generally ſizy, and as this diſpoſes young horſes to fre 
quent returns of the diſtemper, it is therefore neceſſary 
things as may attenuate the juices, an 


to adminiſter ſuch thi | 
preſerve them in a more fluid ſtate. Theſe are called alte 


In all caſes of moon · blindneſs, the moſt promiſing fi 
of a recovery are when the attacks come more fel- 
dom, and their continuance s ſhorter : or when the 
inflammation and ſwelling m thoſe eyes that are natu- 
__ full and large abates. Alſo, when the eyes, that 
looked ſunk and periſhed, grow more plump and full; 
and when in either the cornea looks clear and tranſpa- 
rent, without muddineſs, and the horſe looks more at- 
tentive to his way, and goes on without much fear or 
ſtartling; all theſe are promiſing ſigns, and with good 


and careful management he may recover. 
The moſt difficult part ſtill remains to be treated of, 
namely, the method of curing this diſorder, for few 


moon-blind horſes eſcape ; and when it is hereditary, or 
the eyes naturally defective, it is not adviſable for any 
one to be at much expence and trouble to 


there is great reaſon to fear he will meet with a difap- 
23 We, however, ſometimes ſee moon- blind 
ö A leaſt ſuch as have 


toms, recover and do well, even beyond ex 


fave them, as 


many of the ſame ſymp- 


intervals ſometimes in 


: , 


If the eyes are large, full, CC. l f 
borſe ſhould be bled at proper intervals ſometimes a1 | 


Tatives, becaufe their property is. gradually to alter the- 
ſtate of the blood. The ing has been often uſed, - 


in this and many other caſes, winh great ſucceſs :. 


Take the. fineſt ſuccotrine aloes, half. an oupce, or 
fix drams;. cream of tartar half an ounce; freſh» 

| jallap, in fine powder, and falt of tartar, of each 

one dram; make the whole into a ball, with a 
ſufficient quantity of oil of amber, and roll. it in 
liquorice powder. | | 78 


3 LI 
it; chen let him have a feed of ſcalded bran, with 
to drink ; which regimen 


of mercurial and purging phyſic; cold water and other 
| cold drinkables, being ſomewhat unſafe at ſuch a time. 
| The mercurial ball be repeated every. other day, 
has taken three or f 
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ſor two or three days, till that ſymp- 
tom wears off. At the ſame time the purge may be re- 
re 
plied outwardly to both his eyes, if both weak and 
diſordered : | 


Take crude ſal ammoniac, cleaned from the black 


5 


5 you = _ two drams; diſſolve it in a pint of warm water, 
. — or the above tincture of ; 
may pow pill of ſpirit of wine, or the beft brandy, ſhaking 
vinnabar of antimony, | together in a quart bottle. | | 


F 


pounds ; and The eyes may be bathed all over with this mixture, 
months, to proceed in twice a day, or it may be uſed in the manner of a fomen- 
4Jook tation, by wringing cloths out of. it, and 
22 ere 
His to thi i juices, and 
with bi ies of nouriſhment to the —— 


Ae K it may cauſe a little ſmarting; but after uſing it a 
day or two that ſymptom goes off, and if the eyes grow 
more plump and there will be _—_ a recovery, 


8 
2 


- 
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| irati „ 
up ſuperfluous humidi engthens ids i is to proceed in e m 
0 . and ſweetens —— It may be given a quart — month's interval, and ſo on, as you find * 


or two every day, in a horſe's water, and will have a | couragement. And in all the intervals, the powders 
poo effect to prevent moon · blindneſs, where it is not | mentioned above, ſhould be given in all his feeds, or the 
editary, nor proceeds from a natural defect in the decoction of guiacum in his water. | | 
as... l Some take up the eye veins to prevent blindneſs, but 
But when the eyes are ſunk and periſhing, and the | without diſtin&tion, whether the eyes are full with re- 
eye · brows are pinched at their inner corners next the | dundant humours, or ſunk and G. In the latter 
Noſe ; when there is little or no inflammation or Tun- | caſe the taking up the veins may poſſibſy be of ſervice, 
ning, a more than ordinary moiſture in the ca · | becauſe by that means the eyes may be better ſupplied 
runcle, or haw of the eye, or where: there is no moiſture | with its proper nutritive juices 3. but this too is uncer- 
kt mull, as we often find in many moon-blind horſes :] tain, -becauſe the fault may be in the nerves, or the diſ- 
- wherever theſe 2 are, a method of cure is re- | temper I ſome original configuration of 
uired quite different from the preceding. For as we the eye, which may be defective, and then ſuch opera- 
"ſuppoſe here the nerves of the tye to be affected, and | tions are like to prove fruitleſs. But the taking up the 
"the ſupplies of the arterial blood by that means denied ; | veins where the -cyzs are full, muſt, for the moſt part, 
therefore, wherever the fault may be, whether originally {-prove hurtful, by cuttmg the channels which ſhould 
in the blood or in the nerves, it is neceſſary, in either {convey the blood and juices from thence in the courſe of 
- caſe, to adminiſter ſuch things as not only attenuate the | circulation, and confequently increaſe the diſtemper, 
derivation thereof to the | inſtead of abating it. In this caſe the taking up the 
| arteries might be of {ome ſervice ; but this is an opc- 
; ioſt | ration that only perſons well {killed in the anatomy of 
emencious, and at the fame time the moſt ſaſe. But firſt | a horſe, ſhould preſume to undertake, and in the end 
_ of ul let che Horſe have the ſaſt mentioned purge given 8 e 
kim by way of preparation, and when the operation is cutting out the haw is another operation uſually 
over, which will be miid and gentle, the following ball ¶ performed on moon- blind horſes. The haw is a ſwel- 
may ſucceed: 5 ling or — os, caruncle 2 22 IE 
f 204 ene  þ 2-1 eee inner gorner eye next the „ and w 
Take mereutius dulcis that has been alten fublimed ir ie ſwabed with too much, woiſture and humidity it 
pnd duese Nie dme! make N ſwells and turns ſpungy. The membrane to which it 


ball, with a ſufficient quantity of conferve of red : | 
! adheres alſo grows thick, and ſpreads irſclf ſo as to 
| roſes, and when Nous. cover a conſiderable part of the eye, but {ſeldom reaches 

Let this ball be given early in the morning faſting, |'fo ſar as to cover any part of the pupil. The ligament 
and tie up the horſe trom eating two or three hours after-| which runs along the verge of this membrane becomes 
; 4 g 


| horny; 


. 
- - 


grow ſometimes in 
colds and ſuxfeits: 
rg = Wenn: and wherever this Tymptor of appears, 


u 
and is performed 
2 dan dont, and 4. * 8 . 
as looks moiſt and ſpongy, with part m e 
and griſtle that cauſe a preſſure on the eye, When thus | | 
ration, is well performed, it Ly great ſervice, and 
recavers that are not ſubyedt to cataracts ; 
Kay jo in this caſe in makes the eyes look ſamething 
better, and helps ta protract the Wallet, but will 5 
prevent it when it is hereditary, This js an 
tion, and what almoſt every farrier pretends to: * 
are apt to cut, off wo much of fubſtance, and by 
that means weaken the cy gy. ſorward the blindneſs, 
— of preventing 4 o proper applicatian after 
out the haw, is "of roſes, ar rather tinc- 
— roſes, with 2 little honey diſſolved in it. But if 
the eye continue {till ta abound with moiſture, after the 
haw is extirpated, and threatens 2 freſh fungus, the calc | g 
ray be decined bad ; and then it will be nece to 
boy, into it a DX quantity of burnt alum and 


loat "ng 0; vitriol, 2 Fe gar and in 
home caſes it may be. touched yi dhe ius birke fee 
qr the lunar cauſtic ; hut theſe vialent ſymptoms ſeldom 
happen, and when they da, we may ſuppoſe the blood 
to have a very bad diſpobtiop : fo that it will be hardly 
2 while ta attempt a cure, conſidering both the 
rags time, 74 oe ry rect 0 Gibhſen 
eaſes 0 Var. I. Page 32 
"B 2485 2 want of ſight. ſhee iy fame 
parts of Wiltſhire are troubled with a bli 
ue cured by anointing their eyes with gooſe dung. Ls $ 
Huzbandry, vol. II. pag. 212. NY! 
rs | 


BLISTERING gintment, a name given 

for a ſort of charge or plaſter for raiſing a lifter in | 

borſes. There are various preſcriptions for making this | 
ointment, but the following is equal to any yet known: 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each 
two ounces ; quickſilver one ounce, thoroughly 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spa 
niſh flies pawdered, a dram and 2 half; fublimate 
one dram ; oil of origanum, two drams. 


BLOOD, a red rough the veins. 
arteries, and other 12 n and ſerving 


juor Circ 
Jels of 


parts. 


ſoil. Evelyn tells us, “that after the battle of 
. Felde, in Devanſh3c (where lord Hopton ob- 
tained a ſignal victory) the blood of the flain fertilized 
the land, which had been ſown with corn a little while 
before, to ſuch a de a that moſt of the wheat ſtalks 
of the enſuing crop_bore two, three, four, nay ſeven, 
and ſome. even fourteen cars; almoſt incredible. 


Ta Fang ve ad cent dor mikey had be 


E 


for the ſupport of life, and nouriſhment of all their with 
Sand Js an excellent manure for almoſt any fort of | part 


alym, * in v juice, bindi 

in 5 
tribute to ſtr all | Roy 7 
— 4 if . remov 355 di ws Ky 
but if by theſe, means the vein is not reduced to. its uſual 
dimenGons, the in ſhould be opened, and 2 
tied with 3 crooked noedle and waxed thread 


4 


h e 
* young may be daily dreſſed whh. 
and ſpirit of wine, incorporated ta- 
F 1 bag · 279. 
 BLOSSOM, 3 Frege, name fox the fox er of plants, 
but more eſpecially of fruit - trees. 
Brossen, or peach coloured ape, is ape that bag white: 
hairs intermized all over with ſorrel and be 
BLOW-MILK, fcimmed, or floten ; thee from 
whence the cream is blown aff, | 
BLOWN, ſwelled or hoved. $a the article n. | 
BLUE.BALL, 2 name given. to the cone-w 
huſks of the chaff, which cover esch grain, a gal. 
ing off of the awms when gc; Joe of the ears having 
Cov sar“ 


ams, and 
BLUE- BOTTLE, aged, maifellon, or centgyry, the 
wer-: 


name of a weed abounding in many corn lands, 0 
n 


5 


Mr. Lal hen 


"Ste. Mile 


. but 1 Ky and | its root is. pes 
{5 ik goo Luc, it not 
— 9 at the root for 


of the . e but. ſeems eee 
before the corg is cut, to propagate itſelf by ug 
cor. lands, in which i; moſt ahounds, 2 


e the fame with b 


BOAR, the male firine, 
BODY of @ hoſe, the material part or ſubſtance of 7 a 
bart 4 7 aal is rr See t OT TARGA: 
„ properly ſignifies a quagmire, cavered indeed 
graſs, but not ſalid enqugh to ſupport the body ;- 
in which ſenſe it differs from maors gr fens 1 "kl 
from the Whole, Cee the articles Moor. and 
"I. King, in his account of the bogs in Ireland, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſ@phical Tranſattions, Numb. 170, im- 
Putes the true cauſe of them to want of induſtry. 
66 The ſprings, ſays he, with which Ireland abounds, 
are dry, or near dry in the ſummer time, and 
7 and weeds grow thick about the places where they 
urſt out. In the winter, they ſwell, zun, and ſoſten, 
and looſen. all the «carth about ward or 
1 


& Ser BLEYME.. 
ee the article Mog. 


| 


| 


them.. 


— 


= 


ſeurf of che earth, which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, | A flat ſpot of 
being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water in the winter, | joining river or 
as have ſeen it lifted up a foot or two at the head of ſome | when that part is 
ſprings, is dried in the ſpring, and does not fall together, | from the ſurround; 
but withers in a tuff, gh which ariſes new graſs ; | animals, which are burie 
which is alſo lifted up the next winter. By this means] it will become a bog 
the ſpring is more and more and the ſcurf grows | to flow into it from the river or 
„err ee ther of theſe is ſwelled by a fall 
ier, | 
58 without a communication above ground, by ſoaking thro? 
rid, together with the mud a ſandy or gravelly ſoil. 

acquires à blackneſs, and grows Another cauſe of have * N ariſen from 
call a turf bog. I believe that when the vegetables rot, | the fall of a number of trees, which, being neglected, 
the faline particles are generally waſhed _— the | have neceſſarily occaſioned a ſtagnation of the water 
water, as being apt to be diluted in it. oily, or | brought down from higher grounds; ſo that the earth ' 
ſulphureous, are which chiefly remain, and ſwim on | and other ſoil conveyed with it, have of courſe remain- 
the water ; and this is that which gives turf its inſlam | ed among the fallen wood, and given birth to a moſſy 
mability. | | | ground, which, it is plain from hence, is not an original 
„ 1 muſt confeſs, that there are quaking catiſed | foil. Coarſe graſs, and weeds which cattle will not 
otherwiſe. When a ſtream or ſpring runs through a | cat, ſpring up in theſe places, and die there, after ſhed-' 
flat, the e, if not tended, with weeds in fum- | ding their ſeeds, which, being prevented from rotting by 
mer, trees acroſs it, and dam it up: then, in win- | the bituminous acid in the moſſy-water, produce new 
ter, the water ſtagnates farther every year, till the whole | plants; ſo that, this being repeated every year, an annual 
flat is covered. Afterwards, a coarſer kind of grafs Mia is addi Þ the oat of ths th F : 
, peculiar to theſe This graſs grows in Draining of Boss. Among the many and great in- 

rs, . its roots conſolidate ws er, and its height in- | conveniences which neceſſarily ariſe from „Mr. 
reales every Year ; infomuch, that I have ſeen it as tall | King mentions the following, as cogent reaſorts why every 
Ents ** endeavour ſhould be uſed to bring them, firſt to a 
and falls on the tufts, | hurtful ſtate, and afterwards to a condition in which they 
may be of ſervice to mankind. | 
The fineſt and ſmootheſt plains, which generally 
ſhould be meadows, are often covered with ulciels, too 


often with really pernicious pr * Theſe are a 
e c 


ter, and this becomes by degrees thicker, till it lies like 
a cover on the water: then herbs take root in it, and e cattle, the chief commodity of Ire- 
the matting of their roots it becomes very ſtrong, | land. In the ſpring time, when the cattle are weak and 
ſo as to bear a man. I have gone on which would | hungry, the edges of the bogs are commonly cloathed 
riſe before and behind, and fink where I to a con- | with graſs, and the beaſts, in venturing to get it, fall 
ſiderable depth; under which was clear water. into pits or ſloughs, where they are either drowned, or, 
4 As a farther proof that want of induſtry is the 1 if they are found, hurt, and maimed, in the pul- 
pal cauſe of bogs, Mr. King obſerves, that the higheſt] ling out. The fogs and vapours which ariſe from theſe 
mountains in Ireland being full of ſprings, and uninha- | places are commonly putrid, ſtinking, and very unwhol- 
bited, are over-run with bogs, as well as the plains, be- e: for the rain „lich falls on them, ſtagnating up- 
cauſe no care is taken to clear the ſprings. on their ſurface, and in their hollows, than which there 
« Ireland, continues he, abounds in moſs more than, is hardly any ſubſtance, equally ſoft, more impenetra- 
I believe, any other kingdom. This moſs is of divers | ble by water, corrupts there, and is exhaled by the fun ; 
kinds, and that which grows in bogs is remarkable. | ſo that, very little of it running off, it muſt neceſſity 
The light ſpongy turf is nothing but a congeries of the | affect the air. They corrupt other water, both in its co- 
threads of this moſs, as I have frequently obſerved, be | lour and taſte : for the water which ſtands in the pits, or 

fore it be G7 5 a rotten. The turf then looks | lies on the ſurface of the bog, is tinctured by the reddiſh- 
white, and is light. I have ſeen it in ſuch quantities, | hlack'colour of the turf; and when a ſhower comes, fo 
and ſo tough, that the turf-ſpades could not cut it. In | as to make theſe pits overflow, the water which runs 
the north of Ireland, they call it old-wives tow, being | from them tinges all it meets, and gives its colour and 
not much unlike flax. turf-holes, in time, grow | ſtench even to many rivers. The only advantage derived 
up with it again ; and all the little gutters in are | from any bog, is turf for fuel. It makes a tolerable ſweet 
filled with it. To this I chiefly impute the red | fire, in the common way of uſing it; and is, when 
or turf and from the ſame cauſe even the hard- charred, perhaps, the ſweeteſt and wholeſomeſt thing 
ened turf, when broken, is ſtringy ; though there plain- | that can be burnt, fitter for a chamber, and for conſump- 
ly in it parts of other vegetables : and I am al- | tive people, than either wood or coal. . a 
from ſome obſervations, tempted to believe, that « All the inconveniences of our bogs, continues Mr. 
the ſeed of this bog-moſs begets heath, when it falls on | King, may be remedied, and they may be made uſe- 
dry and 1 ground. However, the moſs is ſo fuzzy | ful to us, by draining : for I never obſerved one bog 

and a a vegetable, that it greatly ſtops the | without a ſufficient to drain it, nor do I believe there 
ſpring, and contributes to thicken the ſcurf, eſpecially in | is any. The great objection againſt this improv is 
red bogs, where I ;ememter to have obſerved this moſt | the expente: in which I cannot but think the people 
particularly.” - + e often terrified: without ſufficient cauſe. One 3 
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was then worked at in the day, and the 
at night, till the drain was completed. 


weather ſuſſiciently warm, and the mea- 
dow Was 2 little ſett croſs dichir 


as that of draining their land, by reaſon of the 
— They terriſy themſelves without reaſon. 
was 
poſhble ; others, that it would coſt, at leaſt, an hundred 
pounds. The place was full of rocks, ſome of which 
ve dug up, others, were broken with ſteel wedges, and 
- others were blown up with powder. Ihe whole ex- 
pence did not exceed twenty pounds. Wm 


— 


ö — 4 liebes and trenches are finiſhed, great care 
muſt be taken to them in good and laſting condition, | a 


leſt all the labour ed upon them ſhould be loſt. 
here are different ways of doing this. If the ditches 
are left open, they muſt be well cleanſed from weeds and 
e ing, and once in 
the autumn. It will alſo be right to drive in from 
0 ſpace, along the inſide of banks, ſtrong ſtakes 
of oak or alder to ſtrengthen them, and keep them from 
in. Willows, which = a watery foil, 
* may} lantcd u t banks, which 
ca eh 22 and bind. ; 
eder deb eniel ſurrounded with bigh grounds, 
2 declivity whatever, by the help of 
2 as waters may be dramed of, ditches muk 

eee er e. bour- 

and a very large pond muſt be made in the mid- 
Af or lowelt part of als bog inſel, for its waters to run 
into; to- facilitate which, large trenches thould be cut 
from the ſurrounding ditches to this pond, 

ig with theſe trenches acroſs different parts 

of the bog. number and fize of which will 
OE When the 
AA ay ne n 
40 a proper height a 
reader will find a deſcription 


— o dane Pos The moſh laſing nd 
improvement 18 

off their furface and burnin 2 the — — 
and BU&RNBAKING, I 


to cut my main drain, ſome thought it im- 


In order to this the bogs ſhould 


bby convening 


| owe R, gr to begin with ſowing ſome kind: of grain 


al 
or ſix inches — — to 
ſo brought. Thus four inches 
with the aſhes, and 2 due quantity of 


itſelf, will give a depth of covering 
aha SLES do, when li likewiſe I 


chicks EE . 

As ſoon. 2s the ſurface is burnt, its aſhes ſhould be 
ſpread and mixed with the additional covering, which 
will then be fit for the farmer's purpoſe, whether for 
corn or I the extent of the NE det ba 
be coabderable; it houkd be viſable, means 
of 2 ſluice, to fill the ditches conti 


kept 

neceflary manures, and the produce of the 
this means a faving will be made of the ſurface other- 
wie neceſſary e cart- ways. Beſides, this ſoil, eſpe- 
cally, when newly does not well bear heavy 
carriages ; a circumſtance which renders. it needleſs to 
obſerve, that broad wheels are always the moſt proper, 
when any muſt be ufed upon ſuch land. 
The bog being covered with a proportion of carths 
| the huſbandman muſt next determine to what laſting 
pu he can beſt apply it. The too great moiſture of 
ſoils, which always lie flat, renders them unfit for 
continued tilla and their mould becomes ſo looſe, by 
8 xa. rf that it does not afford ſufficient ſta- 

bility to the roots of corn. For this reaſon, barley; 
oats, and rye, do better here than wheat, which re- 
quires a firmer footing : but neither of them ſhould ever 
be ſowed thick ; becauſe the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil will al- 
ways make up in the ſize of the plants, what ſome might 
think wanting in their number. The moſt beneficial _ 
method of employing this ſort of land is, undoubtedly, 
verting it into meadow ; becauſe, hen thus pre- 

and not injudiciouſly exhauſted by crops of corn, 

* will yield great quantities of excellent graſs. It is, 


on ord! ore; „to indemnify the farmer by the 
crop which it generally — ſuch, indeed, 
— defrays-at once the whole of the 


— — Perhaps the moſt profitable method may 
be, to ſow it in the autumn rape, the leaves of 
which, ſhading the ſurface in hot weather, and rotting 
* che 9 greatly to m the carts 


* 


$ beet-roots, 
good, of — Abc — — 
ioſity. ſe cabbages 
wonderfully, ſeveral of them weighing forty 
piece, were well taſted, ' and very who 
the country people tive that 
8 would 9 1 
ts are GU 
REY CITE OL Ione 
, pretended to have 


experienced this in 
but not finding. it ſo here, I aſcribed the 
] talked of to ſome pernicious quality in the 
{oil ;, for I was very ſure, that the violent operation of 
the fire which mine had undergone, had not left any bad 
property in the earth, During the reſt of the-ſummer, 
and the autumn, ſome of the neighbouring peaſants, 
hom I hired for the purpoſe, carried this great quan- 
tity of — to the markets of three different towns, 
about ſx miles off: there they ſold them; and the ac- 
counts which they gave me, of their produce amounted 
in all to eight hun and fifty livres, that is thirty- 
ſeven pounds, three ſhillings, and nine pence. , 
wages of theſe men and the expence of iage, 
being — 


amounted to about half this ſum; which bei 

» my acre, of bog produced clear four hundred 
and twenty-five lives, that is, eighteen pounds eleven 
ſhillings, and ten-pence halfpenny, with which I was the 
better ſatisfied, as the cultivating of it had coſt me but 
little. The foil, being light, was eaſily turned up, 
though fat; and I had drained off the water without 
dificulty, by means of a 
properly ſituated. 
crown a year 


; ba L g bog, and 
CI 
* 1 , 


never had been offered above a 
land, which was 


I 
this 


its 


It bas ſince been ſowed with 


1: 


flope which happened to be 


quite 2 


| hemp 
other plants, which have done v 
its crops have produced ſo much money as this firſt ; 
which ſhews the difhc of ſetting a juſt value upon 
land. All the other bogs which I have drained and cleared 


cy 
he has taken the pains to iluſtrate an inftance of a 
young; colt of his own, where he obſerves, that when 
the ſpavin was preſſed hard on the inſide of the hough, 
there was a ſmall tumour on the outſide, which con- 
vinced him the tumour was within fide the joint: he 
therefore cut into it, diſcharged a large e of this 
inous matter, (dreſſed the fore with doſſils dipped in 
oil of turpentine, putting into it, once in three or four 
8 a powder com of calcined vitriol, alum, and 
: by this method of dreſſing, the bag ſloughed off 
and came away, and the cure was f fully completed 


| without any viſible ſcar. 


This di according to the above account, will 
ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except firing, when 
the cyſt ſhtuld be penetrated to make it effectual ; and 
in all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above method, 


„both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind- 


ſhould be 5 in this mon I, from 
in attending the operation or dreſſings, the joint 
ſhould fwell _ inflame, foment it twice ay day, and 


ly-a poultice over the dreſſings, till it is reduced. 
Barile's Farriery, pag. 279. "IVE. . 
i cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are 


_ BOIL, a diſeaſe to whic 
very ſubject. e Rae | 
order to cure theſe boils, it will be neceſſary to 
bring them to a head, by applying to them a plaſter com- 
of wheat flour, yolks of eggs, and tar: and when 
1 ſoft under the f er, to open them with a lancet, 
and Jet out the matter, Then anoint the part with oint- 
ment.of tobacco, and apply over it the following plaiſter. 
Take of turpentine, burnt falt, honey, and Sean, 
of each one ounce ; of roſin an ounce and a quarter, 
Melt the whole into a ſalve over the fire. Ellis on Sheep, 


Mags 208-: eee N 
LE, che body or trunk of a tree. 3 
Box alſo ſignifies the ſtalk or ſtem of corn. 
Bor x, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels. _ 
Bor of Salt, contains two buſhels. 3 
BOLING Trees, pollard trees, or thoſe whoſe heads and 
branches are cut off, and only the boles or bodies left. 
dy, ate and ſupport to the whole machine. 
1 bones, hoofs, horns, or ſhav- 
ings of horn, are very uſcful in manuring lands. Bones 
are. moſt ſerviceable, when raſped or broken into ſwall 


— 


** 


r which their principal vir- 


tue conſiſts, are more eaſily extracted by the rains and 
dews, and communicated to the ſoil. 
Bowr-Spavin, a boney excreſcence, or hard ſwelling 


growing on the infide of the hock of a horſe's leg. 
A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of the is 
not fo dangerous as that which puts out higher, between 


the two round of the leg-bone ; and a ſpavin 


near the edge is not ſo bad as that which is more inward | i 


towards the middle, as it does not fo much aſſect the 
bending of the heck. A ſpavin that comes by a kick or 
blow, is at firſt no ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the bone, or 
membrane that covers it ; therefore not of that conſe- 
quence, 2s when it : an 
e t out on colts, and young horſes, are not ſo 

as thoſe which happen to horſes in their full ſtrengt 
and maturity ; but in very old horſes they are y 

The uſual method of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſtering and firing, without any d to the ſituation 
or cauſe, from whence it proceeds. Thus if a fullneſs 
on the fore: part of the hock comes after hard riding, or 
any other violence which threatens a fpavin, ſuch coolers 


and repellers are proper as are recommended in ſtrains 
and bruiſes. Thoſe ba ing to colts and Eee 
are generally ſu ial, and require only the milder ap- 


plications ; it is better to wear them down by de- 
Frees, than to remove them at once by ſevere means. 
There are various forms for 1 what is called the 
r NN of that kind, and 
what will infallibly anſwer the intention, has been already 
given under the article BLisTERING OINTMENT. | 
When a bliſter is thought neceſſary, the hair ſhould 
be cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then the ointment applied 


pretty thick i | 
morning, and the kept tied up all day withqut any 
25 night; r og be ONT np 11 2 
à plaſter itch, or any other ſtick! 
1 , and bound on with broad 
all cloſe. 
running, and the ſcabs be- 


be applied a ſecond time 
the ſecond application 


and a 


ing greater effect than the firſt,” and in colts 
and oe barks amnkers perfect cure. 
When the ſpavin has been of long ſtanding, it will re- 


uire to be renewed perhaps five or ſix times; but after 
the ſecond application a greater diſtance of time muſt be 
allowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or cauſe a bald- 
neſs ; to prevent which, once a fortnight, or three weeks, 
is often enough ; and it may in this manner be repeated 
fx ot ſeven times, without the leaſt blemiſh, and will 
ly be OE ſucceſs. . pat 
But the ſpavins put out upon older, or 
horſes, tos wok to be more obſlinate, as being ſeated 
more inward ; and when they run among the finofitics 
of the joint, they are for the moſt part incurable, as they | 
then lie out of the reach of applications, and are arrived 

in 


e fe nh, 
I is to fire or 
kind of cauſtic N N y bon 

N 
dom 


| ointments with ſublimate, which act 


LY 


When 
low of the joint, that no application can reach 
firing nor medicines can avail, for the reaſons abovemen« 
tioned : though bold ignorant pretenders have ſometimes 
ſuoeceded in cafes of thi n 

ys Enter 
deep, 'and make a large diſcharge ; d ing by that 
means à great part of the ſubſtance, and diflolive away 
the remainder. - whoever is at all acquainted 
with nature of fuch medicines, muſt know how 
in their operation is on theſe occafiqns, 


and that a properly prepared eautery made like a fleam, 
under the diceAion of a fkilfu} hand, may be applied 
Aker a 


of injuring either tendons or ; 
\ ty of the ſwelling has been properly. 
rated by the inſtrument, it muſt be kept running, 
precipitate mixed with the medicine uſed in dreſſing 
rt, or with a mild bliſtering ointment. 

e the ſpavin lies not m the joint, and tlie 


the 


bliſtering method will noe ſucceed, the ſwelling may be 
fafely fired with a thin iron forced pr into the 
ſubſtance, and then the part ſhould be as above 


directed. Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 257. 
BOORCOLE. See Bon col. 
BOOSE, a ſta Thus ox-booſe ſignifies an ox-ſtall, 


&C. 
BOOT, profit, gain, advantage. 
BOREC 1 a ſpecies of cabbage, 
of which there are three ſorts, namely, the common 


borecole, the green borecole, and the jan borecole,, 
which is the curled colewort, by ſome called Scotch 
kale. * All theſe are for winter uſe, but the laſt is moſt 
eſteemed. The two former are ſown about the middle. 
of April, and are fit- for tranſplanting in about two 
months after. When this is done, the plants of either 
of theſe forts ſhould be ſet a foat aſunder in rows two, 
feet diftant from each other. They ſhould not be eaten 
' before the froſt has rendered them tender; for till: then. 
they are tough and bitter. The Siberian borecole, 
which is extremely hardy, never-injured by froſt, and al- 

ways ſweeter in. ſevere winters than in mild ones, need: 
not be ſown till the middle of July, and when the plants- 
are ſtrong enough for removing, that is when they have 
fix or TO, they ſhould alſo be ſet in rows; the 
diſtance between which ſhould be about two feet, and 
that between the plants, ten inches. Theſe will be fit: 
for uſe ſoon after Chriſtmas, and continue- good till 
April. The ſoil for borecole ſhould be a good, freſh. 


om earth. 

e has been lately found by Mr. John Wynn 
Baker, to be an excellent food for cattle ; and the Society 
for the tes oe of Arts has accordingly offered 
two premiums for cultivating it, one of twenty, and the 
other of fifteen pounds: . 


Mr. Baker made the experiment under the direQtion of 
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in * and. in Septem | ber of 
| October, to turn the Ie 8. 
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attended my borecole this year. cows, got into the 
field, and preſently devoured ſome. of the leaves of the 
nou theſe plants have my attention ever 
ce, and I have the pleafure of 1 
very luxuriant ſtate. hs pr "I" 
& If any wen be able $0 put this Prep . 
practice, before: I cau accompliſh it, I recommend it to- 
them not to let the ſheep paſture fo long on the crop, as 
to injure 2282 apt 8 an n 
diately returned the mould back to the plants ; injury to ſtalks may chec ccee growth. 
the eighteenth threw up a ſmall furrow to each fide of whic injury, I am inclined to believe, will not ha 
every ridge, which finiſhed the culture, and reſtored the | to the plants, at leaſt not in ſo great a degree, whilſt U 


r enn * 
planted. | « I will do be oblerved,,'that I confine this 
On the 18th of December, continues Mr. Baker, | ſcheme to ewes, or ſtore. „ my, reaſon, for that 16,. 
that fat ſheep always have as much food befor: 0 
them, as they chooſe to eat; add to this that ſlieep when. 
they are fat, are more ſubject to be lame than ſtore iheep,, 
to which ploughed ground will greatly contribute. 
BORD. Laus, „ which lords in their 
own bands, ſor the maintenance of their or tab 
.,  BORD-Sarviue, che tenure of bord - lands, by which 
the tenants. were to provide proviſions for their -lord's. 
| tables, There is ſtill fome remains of; this. tepure te- 
maining ; but the tenants pay only a ſmall rent per acres, 
inſtead of inding proviſions formerly required. 
BORER, ar Screw-borer, an inſtrument invented by 
the marquis of 'Tyrbilly, for ſearching or exploring the: 
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his borer. is compoſed. of two reds of iron, Plate 
I. Fig. 6 and 7. each fix feet long, and an inch in di 
meter. Ihe end A, of Fig. 6, ſerews into the end 
cut three times, and they are excellent ſor table. | of Fig. 7, after taking out the hes, be. tha $2. 
For feeding cattle and ſheep they are highly valuable, as | which is to hinder: ei li Aer 
no froſt will injure * — crop Sa ſcrew. he rey Of as 94h 2 Ar „ and. 
amounts. not to as many upon any given quan» | three quarters of an inch in diameter. D, Fig. 6, is a: 
tity of ground as thoſe of cabbage 2 eel point ſomewhat blunt to pierce the 8 anx 
bage, yet the ſucceeding crops. will, 1 believe, make ſubſtance it 24 meet with. It ſhould be about three 
their ar quite, of equal weight with inches long, and made with either three, four, or more: 
„ any other of the cabbage Lind. But I muſt not omit | ſides, - as-may be thought moſt, convenient. It is ſcrewed 
to obſerve, that, as plants afford only open leaves, into the rod A in the fame: manner, and with a ſcrew of 
and many of them very fall, there will be a little more, the ſame ſiae as A is ſcrewed. into the rod B. It is a. 
trouble in collecting and carrying them to the ſheep and | groove” fix. inches long, 2 third: of an inch wide, and: 
cattle, than there will be with the other kinds... three quarters of an inch deep, rounded in the bottom, 


It may not be im . me 2 | e . 
* n. to throw through which it paſſes. en ſprings are | 
; ds, i he large leaves have |; 1 n 
winter, uſe, they will decay. and rod, Fig. 7, 1s 2 ſerew to fix in 
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| d, if it he faund neceſſary to. 
but I believe the beſt way bia may —_— d b 
ant, would be 10 allot one wbole field to ti 

it, proportioned in ſize ta the: ſtock in- 5 
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7&I : . into A b 3. T's | 7 #141 oi 's 2 a 
— which take their in he-fo- 
— Are, as been already 
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dangerous, 1 
covered by any ous fi before they come to life, thing 
when they throw the into violent agonies- The Br Ac alſo fignifies a 


T RA Gates - 7 
B i 1 1 eugwig wh bee Joins, 0 op, . | 


anſwer the incntion: - ” 
| " BRAC — — Se 4. 
Take quickſilver two drams: Venice turpentine aide Bak; ct brakes, or fer. 


-half an ounce; rub the quick6lver till no BRACKET, ile kawey a ſort of compound drink, 
ing appears; then take, an ounce of a with honeys een Bee 
— oc thirty drops of oil of 


BRAKE, die ſame with fern. Se, the artick Fun. 
n a 1 —— — — * 


Bu Axx, 2 — | an inſtrument * 
os _ bes Franck oy we par Rite 1 8 ” | the ba * * * it 
un — 5 = likewiſe the: of 
Take tin and Zthiops mineral, of each RAKE, 1s name of 2 3 
an ounce ; breed og i every night in a maſh, inſtrument, uſed to bruiſe and break the bun of hemp, 
or in his corn. | and ſeparate it-from the rind. Ser the article Heme. ' 
| | BRAN, the ſkin. or huſks: of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
Theſe medicines,. or — of the various prepara- ground and ſeparated from the flour by means of a ſearch 
tions of antimony and mercury, ſhould be continued ſe- or boulter.. 
veral weeks together,.in order to free the animal entire- | Bran is a uſeful ingredient in a horſe's diet, if dis. 
ly from theſe vermin. i Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 150. cretely uſed, and when ſcalded is a kind of panada ſor 
 BOUDS, a name in ſome: countries n, ſick horſes. But nothing is worſe than a: continual uſe 
„eee ol bran raw or ſcalded, 28 it is apt to. weaken a horſe's 
e in ſome countries for a I bowels, and ee + them to many diſorders. 
BOWS a ſaddle, are two pieces of ' wood. laid atch- | Gibſon on the Ae of es, vol. I. pag. a 
wiſe to receive the upper part of the horſe's back, to Mills aſſures us, that a little wheat boiled 
1 form, cad hoop. it Bandy. | in our . 
BOX, the name of a well known tree, of which bo- 1 vol. I. pag. 407 
taniſts enumerate. ſeven ſpecies viz. x, The box-tree. C e part which {prout=— 


2. The narrow leaved box-tree, ing out from the trunk, helps 10 form the head of 
4. The gold-edged box- tree. 6. | crown. m 
The dwarf ſtriped box. 7. The ſilver edged bon. ' BRANK, the fame with buckwheat Bee the article 
The firſt ſorts grow in great plenty upon BUCKWHEAT. 

Box-hill near Darking in Surry, where were formerly | BRANT, a ſteep, riſin with a canGderable inclination. 
ge trees of theſe kinds : but of late they have been | BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar, boned, led up, or 
pretty much deſtroyed ; yet there are great numbers of | collared, boiled) and. laſtly pickled: in 

' : Brawn is made on af the © flier tou the log: 
Ar eos renee. for this uſe, it being a rule, 
that the older the boar the more horny the brawn.. * 
The method of making it is as follows : the bones be- 
| ing taken out of the flitches, the fleſh is ſprinkled with 
fait, and laid in a tray, that the blood may drain off; after 
which it is ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible; 
| The length of the collar of brawn ſhould be as much as 
| one fide of the bone wil bear dn that when. viel up it 
| y be nine or ten inches in diameter. 

96s FED tranſplanted into nur- e collar being thus rolled up, it is boiled in a c 


intended. The — it is ſo tender that you may run 
removing n in October ; through it : when it is ſet by till — 
though, indeed, if eare be uſed to take them up with a | Our io the followi . Tea foes 


pickle. To every g of water 
35355 at ee eee 1 3 oil 
5 ummer 2 trees are together clear 1 n 

out amend; $0. cold, quid barren ſoils, — — Le = poli 


the nr 
grow they. ven iſ be propugntd by | brown l. 1 0 10 A 


or from ſeeds : the laſt being READ, a well-known food chiefly divided into white, 
4 to be large, the ſeeds 1 heben and bouthald:; differing only in degrees of pu- 
alter they are ripe, Wren ana ta the firſt all thi bran is ſeqarated + inthe fen 
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whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt 


8 
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bread there is an addition of milk, and, 
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that 


In Fre 


and butter alſo. 'To which may 
made of white bread, with al-' 
aniſeed, roſe-water, and ſugar ; and 
of wheat and rye, or ſometimes of 
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added, gi 
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run from it to the maſh-tub, and the wort to the coolers. 
For this purpoſe there ſhould be either a cock in the ſide at 
the bottom of the copper, or a braſs pump ſhould be fixed 
to its fide, by means of which the water or wort may be 


is | conveyed throu * ＋ > x les. 
bg ents ſhould be round, not too and per- 


hot | ſectly ſmooth on the inſide. It ſhould have a falſe bot - 


7 


and three quarts 
| winter, and 
u being kneaded in a 


or trough by the fire in winter, 

from it in ſummer, and a little yeaſt added, will riſe in 
about an hour ; they then mould it into loaves, and put 
it into the oven to bake. 


tom, which may ſerve as a. ſtrainer, when. by turning a 
cock placed below, the wort may be drawn off into the te- 
ceiver: or the wort may be let out by means of an up- 
right plug ſurrounded with a baſket-ſtrainer. | 

- The receiver ſhould be lined with milled lead, which is 


e- | calily kept perfectiy clean, and is not apt to contract an 


more water, till it be brought into a ſtiff 
being formed into loaves, is baked in the 
is to take a piece of 

tub till next time, 


whole wi 


eg 


more uſual 
leave it in 


1 


1 


55 
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BREAK, 


bad taſte or ſcent, as wood is known to do, notwithſtand- 
ing the greateſt care. The beſt method of conv ng the 
wort from the receiver to the copper is by means of a 1 


pum | | | | 
Theis ould ta we eben, or backs, as the brewers 
call them. Theſe ſhould alſo be lined with milled lead, or 
made of the heart of oak rendered perfectly ſmooth ; and 
placed as near as convenient to the ; | 
The working veſſel ortun ſhould be placed at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from the cooler. It ſhould round, but not 
lined with lead ; becauſe this would cool the liquor too 
much in cold weather during the fermentation. | 
The cellar ſhould, as already obſerved, be near, if poſ- 
fible, and ſunk much lower than the working - tun, that the 
beer may be conveyed into the caſks by a cock and hoſe, 
or ſome other method. OT 
There muſt be in the brew-houſe an oar to ſtir the malt in 


che maſh-tub, with bowls, pails, and other utenſils, ne- 


fallow in ſh 
. BREAST f 
a man may ſhove it before him. 
iron about eight 


conſiſts of a cutting 


or nine inches long, and having one of | th 
is iron is fixed to a 


ceſſary in different operations. Theſe, as well as every 
other implement employed in brewing, ſhould be boiled in 
e copper, or well ſcalded every time before they are uſed. 
Too ry care cannot be taken to keep every veſſel per- 
fectiy clean and ſweet ; for if they are the leaſt tainted, 
the liquor will contract a diſagreeable ſcent. When 
taint 1s ſuſpected, the veſſels ſhould be well waſhed wi 


up | aſtrong leye of clean wood-aſhes. This leye ſhould be 


BRECK, r Ba Acx, a breach or gap made in 2 hedge. 
BREW-HOUSE, a houſe erefted for the purpoſes of 
veriiency of water is one of the firſt things to 
a brew- houſe, are: we br 
enhances the 


3 my 
neceſſary 
The water ſhould 


put into them ſcalding hot, and every joint, crevice, and 
ſmalleſt hollow muſt be well ſcrubbed. If there are no 
aſhes to be had, lime may be flaked in water in the veſſels ; 
and if this be done in caſks, they may be bunged up as 
Joon as the ebullition is over, and not opened till three 
days after. The more effectually to prevent the lodging 
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AIxg · tub, to wet the malt then ſo much bein poured out, 
us to make it of a conſiſtence ſtiff to be rowed up, 
let it ſtand thus a quarter of an hour, which another 


quantity of water is added, and rowed up as before ; at 
laſt the full quantity of the water is poured upon it, and 
that in proportion as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong 
'or weak : this part of the jon is called maſhing. 
Afterwards the whole may be left to ſtand two or three 
Hours, more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the wort, 
or the difference of the weather ; then let it run into the 
receiver, and maſh again for a ſecond wort, in the fame 
manner as for the firſt, only the water muſt be cooler, and 
muſt not ſtand above half the time. N 

The two worts being mixed =* the quantity of 
hops that is deſigned may be add and the liquor 
put into the copper, which being cloſely covered up, let 
Kea gently for the ſpace of an hour or two ; then let the 
liquor into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it 


into the coolers. 
When cool, the barm is applied ; which done, it is left 
to work, or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. 


For ſmall-beer there muſt be a third maſhing ; the wa- 
ter muſt be near cold, and to ſtand not above * quar- 
ters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. 
Such is the proceſs, as commonly delivered, for brew- 
ing; but it is in many particulars ſo — 5 and uncertain, 
that proper explanations will be requiſite. 
I The maltis ordered to be put into the maſh-tub, when 
the height of the ſteam is over; but how is this to be known 
exactly? Some direct you to ſtay till you can ſee your face 
in the water, which is full as equivocal. Perhaps the me- 
thod propoſed by Dr. Shaw might anſwer the purpoſe. He 
directs usto =_ a certain meaſured quantity of cold water 
to the malt firſt, and ſtir that very well with it, fo as to 
forma kind of thin uniform paſte ; after which the remain- 
ing quantity of the water may be added in a ſtate of boil- 
115 without the leaſt danger. By this means, adds that 
able chemiſt, the proper or preciſe degree of heat, neceſſary 
to extract the virtue of the malt with all advantages, may 
be very expeditiouſly hit, or aſſigned, to a great exactneſs; 
as the heat of boiling wateris a ſtandard, which mayat once 
be let down to any deſired point of warmth, by a proper 
addition of cold water ; due allowance being made for the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the temperature of the air, 
.- "BO 5 one copper in brewing is generally al- 
lowed to management ; becauſe the buſineſs muſt, 
in that caſe, ſtand ſtill in ſome part or the other, however 
well the proceſs may be contrived. For this reaſon, the 
beſt and more uſual method is to brew with two coppers. 
The great copper in which the. water for the two 
firſt extraQts receive their temperature, is built very near 
the maſh-tub, ſo that the water may be readily conveyed 
to the ground malt. Atthe bottom of the copper is fixed 
a oock, which being turned, lets the water run through a 
pipe to the real bottom of the maſh-tub. This is by far 
the beſt way, becauſe it is the moſt expeditious, and leaſt 
liable to accidents. | 

When the water has been brought to a proper de 
heat' in the maſh-tub, the malt is run very leiſure y into 
it, whilſt another perſon ſtirs it all the time, ſo as to mix 
= oO it uniformly with the water, and prevent any 

1 rom gathering into clods. In this operation 

rakes ſhould be ſirſt employed; becauſe by their horizontal 
motion, leſs violent than of maſhing, the fineſt parts 
of are well wetted, without its flour being ſcat- 


ee of 
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tered or loſt in the air: but as a ſtill more perſect pene- 
tration and mixture are neceſſary, oars areafterwards uſed, 
which a thorough inhibition of the water is effected. 
the maſh has been ſufficiently ſtirred, it is covered 
with a ſprinkling of malt, and the tub itſelf ſhould alſo be 
covered with ſacks or other cloths to it warm. 
After maſhing, the malt and water are left untouched for 
an hour and a — or two _— and during this — 
thelar r of water is t to a proper heat for a 
rus wk The ſecond — is Cad maſhed 
three quarters of an hour, and is afterwards let ſtand the 
ſame ſpace of time; and the third requires half an hour, 
both for maſhing and ſtanding. + As the firſt drawn wort 
is immediately put into the large copper, the water for the 
third maſhing is boiled in the bers: * IS 
Small quantities of malt brewedin large veſſels loſe their 
heat ſooneſt by lying thin and greatly expoſed to the action 
of the air; and, on the contrary, a leſs allowance for the 
loſs of heat is required for large quantities brewed in pro- 
rtionable veſſels. is is the only difference between 
rewing carried on in large brew-houſes, and thoſe which 
are — in private families. Care ſhould be taken that 
the quantity of malt be not ſo large as to exceed the bounds 
of one man's labour; nor ſo ſmall as tb prevent the heat 
being uniformly maintained. It is alſo of great impor» 
tance never to let the malt remain with leſs water than will 
cover it. | A. 1 den. 
It is the general cuſtom in private families to brew their 
ſmall-beer after their ale: but or may be aſſured that if 
they have any regard to their Heer, it is their inte- 
reſt to brew it alone; for the beer thus made is incompa· 
rably better, becauſe it then contains all the flavour of the 
malt, is undoubtedly more wholeſome, and will keep much 
longer. ; 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum, 
vol vi. p. 287, has given the following uſeful directions 
for making a kind of ſmall-beer, which for cheapneſs, 
agreeableneſs, and perhaps wholeſomeneſs, is greatly pre · 
ferable to that made from malt. It has alſo this further ad - 
vantage, that it may be made ready for drinking in three 
or four days time. . 4 | 
The method js this: take of water fiſteen gallons; and 
boil one half of it in any copper or pot that may be at hand. 
Put the part of the water thus boiled, while in its full heat, 
to the cold part contained in a barrel or caſk : and then 
add one gallon of melaſſes, commonly called treacle, ſtir- 
ring them well together. If the veſſel be new, add a little 
yeaſt ; but if it has been uſed before for the ſame purpoſe; 
the yeaſt will be unneceſſary. Keep the bung-hole open 
for a day or two, till the fermentation appears to be 
and then cloſe it up. The beer will in a day or two after · 
wards be fit to drink, | | 
But to return to the ment of the wort. The 
beer-wort muſt be boiled, in order to free it from particles 
which would render the liquor muddy and ill coloured, 
without adding to its ſtrength ; to extract the virtue of 
the hops; and to render the drink fitter for keeping. + 
Worts, like every other ſweet vegetable juice, when 
once brought to ferment, are ſo inclined to. continue their 
fermentation, that it is difficult to retard their Pogen 
therein, to keep their preſervative. qualities, and fo 
hinder them from turning acid- Among the many me- 
thods put in practice to retard this forwardneſs of the 


,worts, none promiſed ſo much ſucceſs as blending with 
* the _ of ſuch vegetables as are not of 


themſelves 


N 


To preſerve theſe 
proceſs of brewing, the hops ſhould be 

copper as ſoon as poſſible, and be thoroughly 

heated while the heat of the wort is at the leaſt, and the 


being diſſipated in the air, as it always is, when the 
wort is Keſt fuered to boil. 


nder-back, ſo that the mow may I. 
ſoaking, during whic 
of their — to the wort, 
the beer will have their ful 
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A of the editors of the Muſeum Rufti- 
cum, vol. + 64, has made ſome judicious re- 
marks on the common ice of boiling the bops in 
the wort. He obſerves the rich, fat wort, ſheaths 
up the pores of hop, and, as it were, embalms the 
leaves, fo beer or ale-wort can extract a v 
ſmall the neceſſary quality of the ; 
but w e 
thinner pores are unſheathed ; ſo that the 
latter too bitter, while the former has hardly 
any taſte hop. To remove theſe inconveniencies, 
he oak the previouſly in a pail or two 
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; 
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though a ſieve or ſtrainer, 
the coolers have not been per- 
ſecłly cleaned from the ſediment of former worts, which 
is very apt to inſmuate itſelf into old or decayed wood, 
the wort intended to be cooled in them, will, before it 
from that ſediment a degree of 
accident 
elve hours the putting in of the 
may be prevented by not let- 

the wort continue ſo long in the coolers. 
When the wort is of a proper 
is generally put into a large 
wort juſt warm is added to it. Ihe yeaſt ſwims at 


a net, it muſt be 
If 


erally happens in a 


ee of coolneſs, the | 
I, and a little of 


tation. Theſe meaſures, with an additional 
ſeldom fail to anſwer the end deſired. 


be rejected. 


* the time that the fermentation is 
t 
th 


becauſe the e 
be deſtroyed. 


tation's being 


for long keeping. If therefore the liquor 
off before the — has 


the ſermentation has not been continued 


« 


ſkimmed off. 
another veſſel, but by no means with 
ov 


hole open, or but fligh 


fr on the ſurſace, but ſoon COT e, 


— 


vered with a clean 


it may ſometimes 
be neceſſary, in order to quicken it, to beat in the yeaſt, 
or rather to ſtir it with a wiſk, which ſhould be per- 
feftly clean, ſcalded in boiling water, and then wi 
dry. It will alſo by this means retain ſome degree 
warmth, which will likewiſe help to promote the fermen- 


warmth given 


to the air, and warm coverings laid over the working tun, 


If the fermentation proceed too violently, owing to- 
the warmth of the weather, or too great quantity 
yealt, the beſt way of checking it is, to cool the air, 
giving it a more tree admiſſion, and to mix a little cold 
wort with the ſermenting liquor. The practice of add- 
ing ſome unctuous ſubſtance is bad, and thexefore ſhould 


IS. 


Care ſhould be taken to have the caſks in good order 


completed in 


ub; that is, they thould be tight and, dean, and 


xcellency and fine flavour of the liquor will | 


The perfection of malt liquors depends not only on 
the proportion of the oils to the falts, and on the pro- 
portion of hops uſed in brewing, but alſo on the fermen- 
carried on ſlowly and cooly. For this 
reaſon cool weather is beſt for brewing of beer intended 
be not drawn 


too far, ſome 


of the coarſex oils will return into the liquor, and give 
it a diſagreeable and greaſy taſte. On the contrary, if 


its due time,, 


the impurities which would either have ſunk down in the 
lees, or have been thrown up with the head, will re- 
main in the liquor, and prevent its becoming clear and 
| well taſted. 5 

When the fermentation is at its height, all the dirt or 
foul yeaſt, which riſes on the ſurface, muſt be carefully 


When the fermentation begins to ſubfide after the li- 
quor has been drawn off into the cafk, the caſk ſhould 
be filled up with a reſerve of the fame liquor taken from 
which runs. 


er. 
When the fermentation has ceaſed, the caſk being 

filled up, ſhould be bunged cloſe down, leaving the vent- 

dy covered, till all motion in-the 

liquor is ſubſided ; and after this is over, the vent-hole 

ſhould be ped quite cloſe. The cuſtom of N 
bungs made of cork is wrong. A wooden bung ſhou 

be fitted to the bung- hole as exactly as poſlible, and co- 


BRIDLE, 


D as Hr ih an don ara” 


— \ 
5 


[ 


n l 


rica, and 


perſorm their functions. 


men fall into aſthmas, conſumptivns, 


— \ 
g 


- BIIDLE, a tontrivance made of of 
leather, pieces of iron, in order to keep a in 
ſubjection and obedience. FO, 
; ſeveral parts of a bridle are, the bit or ſnaffle, the 
bead · ſtall, or leather from the top of the head to 
of the bit ; the fillet, over the forchead and under 

from the head-band 


. 
back of the head · ſtall, and buckled under the 


loops at the 
cheeks ; the 
from the rings of the bit, and being caſt over the horſe's 
head, the rider holds in his hand. 


BriDLe- Hand, is the horſeman's left-hand, the right | that 


being called the ſpear or ſword-hand. | 
B or BRIMME, a word applied to a ſow when 

ſhe to the boar, which is called going to brim. 
BRINE, 

tic] 


pickle, or water replete with ſaline par- 


es. | 

BRINING of Hay- Reels, a praftice common in Ame- 
in mixing falt with the hay as they 
ES of the edi of the A. ; 

t tors uſeum 

cum recommends this practice Ys ror that 
which has to all appearance been ſpoiled by the rain, 
will ſpend as well as that made and ricked in the fineſt 
weather. 

« Juſt before I left America, fays he, I had a 
of hay, which was in a manner ſpoiled by the rain, be- 

rotted in the field ; yet did this hay ſpend as 
well as if it had been got in ever ſo favourably. 

« When,my ſervants were making up the ftack, I 
had it in the following manner ; as ſoon as the 
bed of hay was laid about ſix inches thick, I had 
whole ſprinkled over with ſalt; then another bed of ha 
was laid, which was again ſprinkled in the ſame man- 
2 this method was followed till all the hay 

« When the ſeaſon came for cutting this hay, 
piving it to my cattle, I found that ſo far from refuſing 
t, oy eat it with ſurprizing appetite ; always 
it to the ſweeteſt hay, that not been in this manner 
ſprinkled with falt.” Muſeum Ruſt. vol. II. p. 210. 

_ BRITE, a word applied to hops when they are over 
ripe or ſhatter, in which caſe they-are faid to brite. 

BROAD-WHEELED Haggen. Ses the article W AG» 
GON. 


BROKEN-WIND, a very fatal diſcaſe to which horſes 
ure too often ſubject. OY 

This diſorder hitherto ſeems to have been little under- 
ſtood z but Mr. Gibſon is inclined to think, that the 
ſource of it is frequently owing to injudicious, or haſty 
feeding young horſes for fale ; by which means the 


3 


cheſt, are ſo increaſed, and, in a few years, ſo preter- 


naturally enlarged, that the cavity of the cheſt is not 


capacious enough for them to expand themſelves, and 


A narrow contracted cheſt with large lungs may ſome- 


times naturally be the caufe of this diſorder ; and it has 
been obſerved, that horſes riſing eight years old, are as | 


liable to this diſtemper, at a certain period of life, as 
The reaſon why this diſorder becomes more a 
at this age may be, that a horſe comes to his full 


t 


reins or long thongs' of leather that come 


preferring | 


growth of the lungs, and all the contents within the 


as uſeful as 


| 


BRO 


and maturity at this time t at fix commonly finiſhes _ 
his growth in height; after which he lets down his 

belly, and ſpreads, and all his parts are to their 
full extent ; ſo that the preſſure on the lungs and mid · 
riff is now more increaſed. , 

But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons may have, 
repeated diſſections have given ocular proofs of a preter- 
natural largeneſs, not only of the lungs of broken- 
winded horſes, but of their heart and its bag: and alſo 
of the membrane which divides the cheſt ; as well as of 
the remarkable thinneſs of the diaphragm or midriff. 
This diſproportion has been obſerved to be ſo great, 
the heart and lungs have been almoſt of twice their 
natural ſize ; perfectly ſound, and without any ulcera- 
+ > eee or any defect in the wind-pipe or its 


appears, that this enormous ſize of the lunge 
and the ſpace they occupy, by hindering the free ation 
of the midriff, is the chief cauſe of this diſorder ; and 
as the ſubſtance of the lungs was found more fleſhy than 
uſual, they muſt of courſe have loſt much of their ſpring 
and tone. | 
This fleſhineſs and ſize of the lungs may, in a 
meaſure, be the cauſe, why the — in broken. 
winded horſes are diſproportionately flow ; for we may 
obſerve — draw in their breath ſlowly, their flanks 
filling up, and tiſing with difficulty: but that their 
flanks fall ſuddenly, and their breath burſts forth with 
violence, both from mouth and noſtrils; inſomuch, that 
a man in the dark, by holding his hands on the horſe's 
mouth and may eaſily diſcover if he is brokens 
winded. : x $7 56 
Whoever conſiders a broken-wind in this light, muſt 
own that it may be reckoned among the incurable dif 
tempers of horſes ; and that all the boaſted 
of cure, are vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt ſkill can 
amount to no more than now and then palliating the 
1 and mitigating their violence. | 
e ſhall therefore lay down ſuch methods as may 
ly prevent this diſorder, when purſued in time 
ut if they ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall offer ſome re- 
medies and rules to mitigate its force, and to make a horſe 
poſſible under this malady;. 4 
It is uſual before a broken · wind appears, for a horſe 


to have a dry obſtinate cough, without any viſible ſick - 


neſs or loſs of appetite ; but, on the contrary, a diſpoſi- 
tion to foul feeding, cating the litter, and drinking much 
water. 1 rs: 71 | 2 2 
In order then to prevent, as much as poſſible, this 
diſorder, bleed him, and give him two drams of calomel, 
mixed up with an ounce of diapente, for two nights 
ſucceſſively, keeping him cloathed and well littered ; and 
feeding him with ſcalded bran and warm water 
The following balls are then to be taken for ſome 
time, which have been found extremely efficacious in 
removing obſtinate coughs : - 

Take gum ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa foetidaz 
of each two ounces ; {quills, four ounces ; cin- 
i ſix ounces ; ſaffron; half an 
ounce : ma e whole into a paſte with honey; 

and give a ball about the ſize ef a pullets 
Broken-winded horſes ſhould eat ſparingly of 
ee WO OY may be wetted 
| 2 


as 


- 


** 


B R O 


1 
5 volatile ſalts in the urine render it preferable 
to water, and may be the reaſon why garlick is found ſo 
very efficacious in theſe caſes ; two or three cloves given 
ut à time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic bruiſed, 
and boiled in a quart of milk and water, 2 
every other morning for a fortnight, having been found 
very ſerviceable ; for by warming and ſtimulating the 
ſolids, and diſſolving the, tenacious juices, which choak 
up the veſſels of the lungs, theſe complaints are greatly 
relieved. gp 
Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe has greatly re- 
lieved broken-winded horſes ; and though for the firſt 
former they have not been able to endure much labour, 
et many have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, and 
ſcarce perceptibly affected the third; and even able 
to bear great fatigue : and could a horſe be kept con- 
ſtantly in the field, and taken up only when uſed, he 
might, by this management, do good ſervice for many 


rs. 
But whoever by fending 


to cure his horſe 


him out to graſs, will find himſelf diſappointed, eſpe- 


ang if he Yemains abroad after the ſpring graſs ; for 
on his return to ti: ſtable and dry meat, he will be 
more and iort breathed than before, for want 
of the air, and the moiſt food he has been ac- 
— to. | | 


Horſes ſent to 


ſtinate cough, have often returned completely 
winded, where the 


broken- 
paſture has been rich and fucculent, 


ſo that they have had their bellies conſtantly full. As 


the ill conſequence therefore is obvious, where you have 
not the convenience of turning out your horſe for a con- 
ſtancy, you may ſoil him for a month or two with young 
green barley, tares, or any other young herbage. 

To purſive, thick wmded horſes, Barbadoes and com- 
mon tar have often been given with ſucceſs, to the 
quantity of two ſpoonfuls- mixed with the yolk of an 

g, diſſolved in warm ale, and given faſting two or 

ts Ao a week, eſpecially on thoſe days you hunt or 
trave | 

But in order to make all theſe forts of horſes of any 


her-lye, or fair water ; as this will make them leſs crav- | 


graſs in order to be cured of an ob- 


real ſervice,, the grand n is to have a particular re- 


gard to their diet, o 
that and their exerciſe; giving them but a moderate 
quantity of hay, corn, or. water, at a time, and moiſt- 
ening the former to prevent their requiring too much of 
the latter, and never exerciſing them but with madera- 
tion, as has been before obſerved. 

'The following ball may be given. once a fortnight or 
three weeks ; and as it operates very gently, and re- 


* quires no confinement, except the days it is given (when 


tinued for two or three months. 


-_ 


warm meat and water will: be neceſſary) it may be con- 


Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; myrrh, calba- 
num, and ammoniacum, of each two drams ; 
bay berries, half an ounce; oil of amber, k 


_ » fpoonful: make the whole into a ball with a ſuffi- 


cient _— ſyrup of buckthorn. Bartlet's 
Farriery, p. 68. 
BROODING, chat act of a hen, or other bird, ſitting 
on'a number of eggs, to keep them warm, till they 
hatch, or produce young ones. 4 


erving a juſt oxconomy both in 


1 


BRO 

BROOM, the name of a plant, of which two ſpecies 
are natives of this eountry, called the common and the 

rai loin 6 ths; ha of Mr. Ra 
e common broom is the geniſta trifoha of Mr. Ray. 
It riſes about three feet in 8 ſhru all 
iſhed with ſpear- like leaves, and terminated by looſe 
pikes of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by ſhort pods, which 
turn black when ripe, and contain four or five kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in June or July, and the ſeods 
ripen in aitumn. The flowers of this plant are uſed by 
the dyers to give a yellow colour ; whence it is called 
dyers broom, green-wood, wood-waxen, or dyers weed. 
The ſmall Englith broom, called alſo y-whin, is 

the geni/la ſpartium minus Anglicum, of Tourneſort. It 

riſes like the former, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, but only to 
the height of about two feet, ſending out many lender 
branches,. which are armed with long ſingte ſpikes, and 
garniſhed with very ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed al: 
ternately on every ſide of the branches. The flowers 
branch out. without ſpines, ſhort, and have five or fix 
yellow flowers growing in a cluſter at the end. They 
come out in April and May, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
4 an pods, Containing four or five ſmall kidney-ſhaped 
„which ripen in July. This fort grows naturally 
upon open heaths, in many parts of 1 * 
The twigs of broom are excellent for thatching barns, 
| &c. being very tough, and of long duration. Ropes 
7 2 and thoſe not ones, are made of the ſtringy 
fibres of this plant, of which the ancients uſed alſo to 
make a kind of flax. | | 
According to Mr. 's calculation, an acre of 
broom is worth upwards of ſix pounds annually, for the 
feeding of bees. only, beſides the wythes — ſtumps, 
which will pay for the rent of the land. Certain it is, 
that no flowers are more pleaſing, or more profitable to 
bees, than thoſe of broom. 1 
But conſidered as a weed, is one of the moſt pernici- 
ous plants that grows upon the land ; for its roots pene-- 
rate deep, and, at the ſame time it ſheds no leaves, ſp 
that it is continually ſucking the moiſture from the earth. 
The beſt method of deſtroying it, is by burning the 
land, then ploughing it deep, and manuring it very well 
with dung and aſhes ; or by ſpreading on the land chalk 
or marle, or manuring it with urine. If the ground be 
deſigned for paſture land, it is beſt to. cut broom 
cloſe to the ground in May, when the fap is ſtrong in it. 
By this artifice the roots are deſtroyed; whereas in the 
common way of pulling up the young plants, ſome 
ſtrings of the roots will be left, and the leaſt of theſe 
will grow. Foddering of cattle upon broomy land is 
one very good way of deſtroying the broom, their urine 
killing the roots, and their treading the land makes it lefs 
proper for the roots to extend themſelves ; for broom. is 
ſeldom ſeen to grow near old paths. Bradley's Huſbandry, 
vol. I. pag. 181. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 308. 

Mills Huſbandry, vol. III. pag. 361. | 
BROWN, a duſky kind of colour, inclining ſome- 
what towards redneſs. | : | 
A brown horſe is not reckoned altogether ſo- beautiful 
as. the. bay or cheſnut. There are alſo de of this 
colour, ſome being light, and others very dark. They 
have almoſt. always black manes and tails, and often 
their joints are black, though not ſo ſhining as the bays, 
but ruſty. Almoſt all brown horſes grow gradually 


lighter towards their bellies and flanks, and ny: 


| 


ght about their men ONTO 
which happen to be finely ) e plain brown 
are eſteemed more ordinary. lan of them are coarſe, 
but- ſtrong and ſerviceable, fit for draught, for burden, 
or for war. Gibſon on horſes, vol. I. pag. 46. | 

- BROWN-STOUT, 3 in ſome parts to 
ſtrong brown beer, brewed from brown high · dried 
malt. | 41 /q 


= 


BRUISE, a hurt cauſed by the force of ſomething 
blunt and heavy. 7 

Horſes and other cattle are very ſubject to bruiſes 
from various accidents ; but as the blood is no ways 
affected in theſe caſes, one general method of cure is 
only neceſſary ; and that is by coolers and repellers, ſuch 
as white wine vinegar, old verjuice, or compoſitions 
made with allum, vitriol, and the like, which ſhould be 
applied frequently to the ſwelling, till the heat and in- 
flammation is abated. I 

BUCK-BEAN, or Mar ſb-trefoil, trifolium paluſtre, a 
plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each end like 
thoſe of a garden bean, ſet three together on long pe- 
dicles, which embrace the ſtalk to ſome height, and 
there parting, leave it naked near the top, where iſſues 
a ſhort ſpike of pretty large, reddiſh, monopetalous 
flowers, each of which is cut into five ſegments, hairy 
on the inſide, and followed by an oval ſeed-veſſel. It is 


rennial, grows wild in marſhy places, and flowers in 


Mc 


27. | | to 1 | 
Sheep, when ſound and in health, always avoid- eat- 


ing buck-bean ; but when the ſymptons of the rot be- 


gin to attack them, they ſearch for it by inſtinct, and 
devour it greedily. Where ſuch ſheep are paſtured,. no 
buck-bean is to be found, for in a week or two they de- 
vour it all. Might it not be prudent, therefore, in huſ- 
bandmen, who graze large flocks, to cultivate an acre 
of this plant in | moraſly ground, which otherwiſe 
"would not yield them. two ſhillings the acre? Some 
might be cut up green, for unſound ſheep, and given 
them with lucern, as occaſion requires; and ſome might 
be made into hay, and mixed with their fodder. I can- 
not remember that this advice has been given by an 
huſbandry writer. Eſſays in Huſbandry, Eſjayll. pag. 137. 
BUCK-WHEAT), the name of a plan 
conſidered as a ſpecies of corn, though not ſuch in fact; 
nor does it-grow like any' of the eſculent grains. Its 
leaf, from being roundiſh at firſt, takes nearly the ſhape 


of that of ivy, but longer pointed, and much ſofter. | 


Its ſtalk is round, hollow, and weak, ſometimes reddiſh, 
but moſt commonly green, and growing to the height of 
about two feet and a half. Lateral hes, which 
ſhoot out almoſt at every Joints are terminated by 
pan flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall triangu- 
r ſeeds, black on the outfide, and white within. 
Buck-wheat will thrive in any ſoil, not excepting 
even barren ſands, as they are commonly termed ; but 
grows largeſt in dry ground which have been well 
ploughed. - When raifed for its grain, a buſhel of ſeed 
15 ſufficient for an acre of land, which will frequently 
yield fifty or ſixty buſhels:- but when it is intended for 
green fodder, which is the uſe moſt commonly made of 


it here, ſome people ſow three or four buſhels on an acre, ' 
in order to have a thick crop. The uſual time of fow- | 


Ing it is about the beginning of May ; but if it be ſowed 
ame what earlier, and a warm ſeaſom cnſues, it will bear, 


danger of the Led? felling out, nor is it much injured 


I | by wet. Theſe ſeeds are exellent food for: pigeons, 
BROWSE, branches fit for the food of goats, c. 


ſtraw, or haulm, is alſo given dry to catttle: but 


home, and 


t generally | ceffary 


the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, 
edges, and ſet in pairs at the joi 


long, eee. Fo a point, and placed without any 
certain order. The 


They conſiſt of one 


B U 


cutting twice in the ſummer. It comes up ſoon, and 
. jy," according to M. du Hamel, in one 
hun days after ſowing, ſo that buck- heat ſown in 
June is reaped in September. | 7 

When mowed, it mult be left in the field ſeveral days, 
that its ſtalk 


before it is houſed. *- There is little 


„ hogs, rabbits,” &c. and are found to make 

orſes thrive when given among their oats: but for theſe 
they ſhould be firſt cracked in. a mill ; being apt, other - 
wiſe, to paſs, through them whole. The flower of 
buck-wheat is. very white, and makes: a. good. ſort of 
pancake, when mixed with. a litle- wheat · flour. The 
ie ſome countries make even bread of this mixture ; 
ut it is black, bitter, windy, and not nouriſhing. * 7. 
way is to feed it whilſt green, particularly juſt before it 
bloſſoms. Milch-cows fed with it will yield an extraor-- 
dinary quantity of milk, remarkably good for making 


butter and cheeſe : and another advantage attending this. 


paſture is, that it will continue gi 
of ſummer, when. other s are burnt up. It is an 
exellent dreſſing for land, where ploughed in without 
being mowed. 


e ingenious author of the Eflays in Huſbandry tells. | 


us, that in certain lands of Brabant, called Rempen, 
the huſbandmen raiſes buck- wheat in; [mall fields near 
round them, under the hedges, a great 
number of bee-hives, from whence he draws conſider- 
able proſit; for no plant affords theſe inſects a better ſup- 
plx of materials for making honey. Eſſay I. pag. 110, 
Mortimer s Huſbanary, vol. I. pag. 136. Du $ 
Elements of Agriculture, vol. I. pag. 91. Maiſons Ruſ» 
tiques, tom. I. pag. 624. £04439 2742607} $13 * 

BUD, that part of the ſeed which firſt begins to 
ſprout, or rather the leaves which firſt appear. 

Bop, alſo ſignifies the ſprout from whence the 
branch ariſes. eſe buds in ſome meaſure reſemble/ 
ſeeds, as under a number of ſcaly coverings the rudiments, 
of the young branch are ſeen : but neither · the lobes nor 
the young root are met with; becauſe. this tender ſtem 
is 1 with a tree, whick ſapplies it, with the ne- 


Bop is likewiſe uſed in ſome counties in England for 


a weaned calf of the firſt year; becauſe the horns are 


then in the bud. 180551 
 BUGLE, Middle compound, Sicklewort,. or Herb Car- 


penter, the name of a low weed, with two kinds of ſtalks ; 


round creeping: ones, .which ſtrike root at the joint ; and 
upright ſquare ones, hairy on two of the oppolite ſides, 
alternately,. from joint to joint, bearing looſe ſpikes of” 
blue labiated flowers, of which the 2 lip is wanting: 
ightly cut about the 
It is a perennial. 
weed, infeſting moiſt meadows and paſtyre-grounds, and: 


flowers in 's 


| BUGLOSS, or Vipers Bug liſi, the name of a plant 
vhoſe ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, erect, undivided, 


and marked with black fpots :: the leaves are very rough, 


flowers are large and ſpacious, of a. 
beautiful blue colour, and 2 in long bending ſpikes... 


divided into ſive roundiſh. 
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es, and reſemble a horn in their: 
5 ſigurch 
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changed, it cut» 
ting. lts ultra-marine, that 
can be ſeen, ith flowers 
from top to extract an 
uſeful tincture s wild 
in hard braſhy Ela pag 
#10. * * 
BUILDING, 


| The- b ſpecies, 2 
have a q broad and curled, 
his eyes _ 
black, his his hair 
Bat, his is legs ſtrait, 
. 298 xſt for breed, 
IE: 
tain of his 
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, hemp ſtalks ſtripped 
2 or Bullimony, a mixture of oats, peaſe, 
- BULLS-FOOT, the ſame with colts · ſoot. Ser Col rs - 


to about two feet high ; the ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, 
thoſe which 


grow on the 

A and been in the 
ry in the upper part. 5 

- BUNS, che ſtalks of hemp after the bark is taken off. 


'BURN-BAKING, or Burn-beating, often called Den- 
iſed in 

country „ and after 
drying and burning it, the aſhes are ſpread over the ſur- 


' Piring, or Devonſhering, from its being lon 
| ; wk N rr 
face 


way of manure. 


N 
b 


gree of the goodneſs 
_ be expected from it, 
: ſuch 


paring 
as it is called in the weſt of England, may 


tended to be pared. 


hoary : the bottom leaves are oblong and undivided, 
falk are cut and divided. 
flowers reſemble thoſe of the blue-bottle in ſhape, 


The ſeed is fmall, oblong, red- 


is to b 


ES dt ed AA Dane Ty ame 
i I a num 
of labourers proportioned to the extent of the land in- 


Every one of theſe labourers muſt be provided with a 
13 Ae, the form of which is 
| + Is 
like an addice, it ſhould be made 


in length, leſſens in ad towards the handle, as 
in Fig. 2. where it is reduced to three inches. All 
the upper part muſt be made of the beſt iron, and ſhould 


| be formed ſomewhat hollow, with a little bending in- 
ward. It ſhould be ſtrongeſt in the middle, and of 2 


thickneſs proportioned to its ſize, as well as to the work, 
for which it is intended. 'The hole to receive the handle 
ſhould be two inches in diameter, and the handle ſhould 
be of wood, about three feet long, or a few inches more 
or leſs, according to the height of the man who uſes it. 
This inſtrument, excluſive of the handle, ſhould weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds, according to the ſtrength of 


ill. n would not be ſufficient for 


e ſtouteſt and moſt intelligent labourer muſt be 
then ſingled out to lead the reſt ; for they cannot work 
in a row as when they dig. This leader ſtanding in a 
proper poſture to manage his beating-axe, mult give 
two ſtrokes with it, cutting into the ſoil, to the right, 
two more ſtrokes to the Tefe; ana afterwards a fourth 
ſtrait before him ; by which means he will immediately 
raiſe a turf about a foot and a half long, a foot broad, 
and four inches thick of earth. This turf reſting upon 
the axe as it was cut, is then, with one motion, to be 
placed on the labourer's right-hand, in its natural poſi» 
tion, with the mould fide downwards. (See Plate II. 
Fig. 3. where a, a, a, are three turſs as cut from the 
ſoil.) All the wild growth upon this land, will, if not 


very „come off with the turfs thus cut; and the 
more is of it, the better it will be. The 
turf muſt abſolutely be cut with a depth of at leaſt four 


inches of ſoil: for if the ground be pared to a leſs thick- 


neſs, the work will be badly done; becauſe the beating- 
„„ ²˙ T e 
rubbiſh growing on the ſurface, which it is indiſpenſibly 
neceflary to y: otherwiſe theſe aa - 
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froſh ſhoots, 
tirely, wy 1pper 
The wor eſpeci 
by the acre, would be g t 
2s poſſible ; becauſe that wauld faye th 
of time and labour. But I have experience 
neu Radha Boas, Dor gg as 
inconvenience not e 0 
» ſuch thin turf would not yield * t quan- 
tity of aſhes for manuring the land. The buſineſs will 
indeed go on flower, but practice will ſoon render the 


workmen more expert. ; 
Their leader havi . and 2 $90 bi 
ht-hand fide, m advance a inmall it 
« off another of the fame fize and thickneſs, which 
he muſt alſo place on the fame fide, in a line with the 
former, on the further end of which the neareſt end of 
this ſhould reſt, ſo as to incline a little. He is then to 
proceed ſtrait on, laying all the turſs in the ſame man- 
ner. As ſoon as he has taken up the two firſt turſs, the 
ſecond labourer, ſtanding on his left hand fide, is to 
take up his line of turfs in the ſame manner, and place 
them on his right, in the void ſpace cleared by the leader. 
As. theſe advance, each of the other labourers, ſucceſ- 
Gyely one after the other, muſt put himſelf on the left 
of the preceding, at the fame diſtance, and do the ſame 
work, following each other like reapers. Thus, if the 
firſt began at * II. Fig. 10.) he lays: his turſy 
along the line which terminates the plate; and when he 
has cut two turfs, the ſecond begins at C, and lays hi 
turfs in the ſpace BA, cleared by the firſt. The thir 
follows the ſecond in the ſame manner, clearing the 


. 


ce FE, and laying his turfs. in the ſpace CD, cleared 
y the ſecond. The urth clears the ſpace GH, and 
the fifth JK, and ſo on. The fame mult alſo be under - 


of Fig, 8, and 9, which therefore require no ſur- 
er explanation. | 48. wal 
When the labourers come to. the end of the ground, 
which will likewiſe be in progreſſive order, the leader 
muſt return to the ſide where he firſt 
ſume his work cloſe to the ſpace already pared, the others 
are to follow in their regular turns, and repeat the fame 
operations as before; for this work muſt always be perform- 
6 8 ng eels not backwards and forwards. 
r the method till the whole ground ol 
par | 
If, as it ſometimes happens, there be reaſon to appre- 
hend that the ſods will not dry faſt enough when only | 
laid a little ſlanting, with the end of one juſt reſting | 
upon the extremity of another; they may in this caſe 
be piled, as. faſt as they are cut, in little heaps of three, 
fours according to their thickneſs, and 
e 


and re- 


* 7 7 
but this method, 


1% 


| 


or five 2 ICT, ac 
he quantiex of combullble or e 


vegetable matter con- 
ir paſhng — theſe ſods, 


which are always laid with the beath or turfy ſide upper- | bein 


moſt, penetrates and ſoon dries them, eſpecially if the 
* be ſultry T3 but at the ſame tne 6 yOu be 
rong to wait ti are quite. dry, uſe the 
would then burn too — my too faſt in which 
their aſhes are neither ſo good, nor in ſo great quantity, 
3s thoſe of turf more ſlowly burnt. A juſt medium. 
"0 practice will eaſily teach, is to be obſerved in this 


| 


the additional expence will, not. be very conſiderable. 


leaſt the expence of grubbing them up. B 


it appears, that this method of 
up ground requires a longer time, and is attended wi 
more labour and difficulty in rainy than in dry ſeaſons. 


which lengthens 
fore renders, it more expenſive, is 


fern, ſmall holly, 
brambles, broom, 4 


the beating · axe cannot ſever, muſt remain in the ground, 
though that will not hinder our taki aff the kurt 
between them to a proper thickneſs, The ſods thu 
cut will indeed be oſten very 1 ar in length _ 
breadth ; but they are the better burning, as they 
contain a greater proportion of vegetable matter. 
It has — already obſerved, that theſe turſs ſhoyld 
be laid in little heaps as they are cut; theſe ſhould be 
laced in the intermediate ſpaces; where the ground has. 
en placed between the roots yet remaining in the earth. 
Theſe roots ſhould be grubbed up with e. pickaze, 
&c. without diſordering the little piles of ſods. It i 
be ſufficient if this work be ſiniſhed beſore the time 
ſowing. See the article GRUBBING, 
Some gruh- up theſe roots before they burn the turf, 
and others after, as beſt ſuits their convenience: but in; 
the latter caſe they ſhould Denen taken up in thoſe 
places where the furnaces are to be made, becauſe it is. 
of great importance not to ftir the k of aſhes pro- 
duced by them, till the very inſtant of ſowing. The 
holes alſo made by pulling up large roots, ſh &c, 
ſhould be filled up ſo as to render the ſurface even, In 
countries where wood is ſcarce, theſe roots, ſtumps,, 
&c. are carried away, and dried for fuel, eſpecially for- 
the kitchen ; by which means they frequently repay at 
ut. in places 
where wood is of ſo little value as to render theſe not 
worth the carrying off, the beſt way is to- burn them 
with the turf, the aſhes of which they will. both increaſe: 
and improve. | 
The thicker any land is covered with theſe wild pro- 
ductions, the better it will prove. If it coſts more than 
another parcel of ground to break up, and bring it into 
order, it will, in return, make ample amends, pro 
ducing greater crops. | 
When the ſeaſon is not tao wet, the turſs will gene- 
rally dry ſufficiently in about three weeks, even without: 
ing turned ; but in rainy years they require a longer: 
time, and muſt be turned again and again, to prevent. 
their ſtriking out new roots and ſhoots, which would hin- 
der them from burning, as I have ſeen happen. Hence: 
clearing and breaking: 


But as the turfs may be turned by women and children, 
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TUurſs are 
uren ſhould 
ther them I 
heaps witth 
at 
— Ge 4 0 
war 
the earthy ſhould be left 
in the in chimney, the 
. „! | K — 
Where / the chimney of 
the furnace. Fig. 6. is a furnace leted, where «© is 
the im ; ad & ths door, Fig. 7+ re- 
pr of theſe furnaces on fire. 
been already obſerved, that this work muſt not 
be if the heaps of 
turf ſhould imbi 
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„they would not burn, but muſt be pulled 
ſpread ane w, to dry as before. They 1 
alſo, in this caſe, y turnings, as 
happened to me; which retard the ion, and 
increaſe the expence: beſides which, it might not even 
* be poſſible, by frequent turnings, to dry them ſufficient- 
ly, before autumn, if the rains were frequent, which 
muſt occaſion a very conſiderable loſs. 
However, this laſt accident, though poſſible, is very 
rare. It never befel me; and by enquiring of thoſe to 
whom it has happened, I found that it was, in a great 
meaſure,” owing to their own negligence. The beſt 
method to avoid theſe inconveniencies is, to embrace the 
advantage of the firſt fine weather, and if it appears at 
all uncertain, to ſet more hands to work, without aiming 
at an ill-timed faving: for it is upon the due piling up 
and burning of the turfs, after being properly cut and 
dried, that the whole ſucceſs of this important bran 
of huſbandry chiefly depends. It cannot therefore be 
done too ſpeedily. When rain is apprehended, every 
other buſineſs ſhould be left for this, and all hands, men, 
women, and children, ſhould be inſtantly employed, to 
diſpatch it as ſoon as poſſible. Nothing requires greater 
diligence. The heaps ſhould be ſet on fire the moment 
they are finiſhed, or at leaſt, though the weather ſhould 
ſeem ſettled, before the huſbandman retires in the even- 
ing. Children may do this, by putting a little lighted 
ſtraw or heath, with an iron fork, into the chimnies of 
the furnaces. The dry heath, graſs, and roots, will 
-catch inſtantly, and in a few moments the fire will be- 
come ſo violent, as ſcarcely to be approached. It may 
then be left, after taking proper 3 to prevent 
its extending further than it ought; eſpecially if it be 


: 
: 
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near any wood, hedge, or heath, where it might other- 


wiſe do great miſchief. | 
The misfortunes occaſioned by fire have been ſo nu- 
merous and dreadful, that too much care cannot be taken 
to guard againſt them. If the ſituation of the land 
which is to be burned be ſuch ag gives the leaſt room to 
fear any danger of this kind, * furnaces ſhould only 
be lighted in calm weather; leaſt the wind ſhould 
the flames to neighbourin nds, where it 

might be impoſſible to ſtop them ti had done irre- 
parable damage. | 
If it be ſurrounded on all ſides with woods, heath, or 


ocher vegetables cafily ſet on fire, a row of fugnaces | 


-five, or thirty feet 
2 at leaſt ten Aer 
ich are afterwards to be built far- 
ther within this incloſure. Care ſhould then be taken 
to obſerve from which fide the wind comes, and fire 


ſhould be ſet to thoſe furnaces that are ſituated fartheſt 
on the wind, or neareſt to that fide on which the wind 
8. 


A number of men ſhould watch theſe furnaces 
while they burn, and ſhovel up earth upon them, if they 
are ſo full of heath or combuſtible matter as to occaſion 
too violent a flame. 

The throwing on of this earth will deaden the flames, 
and concentrate the fire; by which means the furnaces 
will be conſumed by flow degrees, without hurting 
either the outward 4 the land, or its 
inner parts, where this fire might do miſchief two ways ; 
firſt by ſpreading to, and burning the yet unpiled turfs, 
the aſhes of which would ſoon lofe their virtue, if ſcat- 
tered u the ſoil in this looſe manner ; and ſecondly, 

catching the other furnaces, in caſe they ſhould 
ready made ; by which means the fire would ſoon be- 
come ſo great, that it would be no longer poſſible to ſtop 
its progreſs, or prevent its extending to the neighbouring 
unds. | 
5 When the firſt row of furnaces is thus conſumed, the 
next row may be burnt in the ſame manner, and ſo on 
till the whole is finiſhed. a 

The _— 15 1 moſt f 8 
lighting all urnaces, e the e employed in 
buſineſs have then the whole day bales Gas, to 2 
the fire and prevent accidents, which it might be very 
difficult to remedy in the night, particularly during the 
firſt violence of the flames. A number of proper per- 
ſons proportioned to the extent of the ground, ſhould 
remain upon the ſpot all night, as well to attend the 


ch | burning of the turf, as to hinder wicked wretches from 


ſetting fire to other places, of which there have been too 
many inſtances. By 
By not neglecting of theſe precautions, though 
all of them are not neceſſary where the fire cannot ſpread 
to adjacent grounds, every inconvenience may certainly 
be avoided. | | 
If it hould be found neceſſary to light the furnaces in 
the evening, though as I have juſt obſerved, the morn- 
ing is a much fitter time for it, they muſt be ſuffered to 
continue burning till the next day, when the violence of 
the fire will be abated. A few men, or even women 
and children, ſhould be then ſent in among the heaps, 


- 
- 


-with iron forks, to give them a little 3 and lay 
en 


upon them the turf which may have' fallen down. 
eſe furnaces will ſtill, continue burning for ſome days, 
during which the turfs will be ſlowly conſumed or cal- 
cined. If any of them ſhould be ſituated on wet ſpots, 
where they will not burn, theſe women and children 
muſt wud them, and add freſh fuel, ſuch as dry heath, 
ſtubble, or even a little dry wood, with ſome of the 
burning turfs from the adjacent furnaces. As ſoon as 
the fire is extinguiſhed in all the heaps, which will be 
then reduced to heaps of aſhes, finer or coarſer in pro- 
portion to the goodneſs of the ſoil, the women and chil- 
dren muſt ſhovel them up into little round heaps, left 
they ſhould loſe their fertilizing quality, if left in the 
manner they fell in their burning: for all our treaſures 
conſiſts in the ſalts contained in theſe little heaps, +4 


% 
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the volatile parts of thoſe ſalts, which are much the beſt, 
would ſoon fly off, if to the air. The dews at 
night, and the firſt rain which falls upon thoſe heaps of 
aſhes, form on their ſurface a cruſt, which hinders their 
being blown away by the wind, renders them impene- 
trable to the action of the air, and in all their vir- 
tue : the ſooner therefore rain falls this operation, 
the better. Nor would it be any injury if it ſhould rain 
as ſoon as the furnaces are thorough lighted, unleſs it 
ſhould be very violent indeed, an long continuance, 
which rarely happens at this ſeaſon. 

When the aſhes are thus laid up in little heaps, no- 
thing more remains to be done to this ground till the 
time of ſowing ; care indeed muſt be taken, that neither 
men nor cattle approach them ſo as to break their cruſt. 
The land will from hence be freed from all feeds of 
weeds, and other wild productions, as well as from all 
worms, inſects, reptiles, and venomous creatures; the 
action of the fire of the furnaces being ſo ſtrong, that it 
heats not only the earth, beneath them, to the depth of 
ſeveral inches, but likewiſe all the intermediate ſoil. 

A fortnight after the uſual ſeed-time of the country, 
for wheat and rye, will be early enough to ſow this 
burnt ground. en that is to be done, a number of 
women and children ſhould be ſent into the field, on a 
ſtill, calm day, _ wooden ſhovels, to {| 1 the my 
equally over all the ground, excepting the where 
he ferimocs were ; for theſe are ſo 3 burnt, 
that they want no farther manure, and are always ob- 
ſerved to produce the fineſt corn. Some of theſe wo- 
men and children ſhould alſo carry iron forks, to break 
and ſpread ſuch turfs as may not have been thoroughly. 
conſumed ; for theſe having been baked or calcined by 
the action of the fire, will be very beneficial to the 
land. 

Immediately after the aſhes are ſpread, the corn, whe- 
ther wheat or rye, ſhould be ſown over thoſe aſhes by a 
ſkilful ſower, in not more than about half the quantity 
generally uſed for a ſimilar extent of other ground. The 
ploughman ſhould follow the ſower, with his team, 
cither of horſes or oxen, yoked to a ſtrong plough, hav- 
ing two fins to the ſhare. See the article PLouGy. He 
ſhould not, however, cut too deep this firſt year, but 
make only ſhallow furrows, going and returning; to 
cover the ſeed. Women and children, with hoes and 
iron forks, ſhould then be employed to break carefully 
all the clods, together with every remaining bit of turf ; 
and finally to cloſe the tops U the ridges, which the 
plough cannot do with the neceſſary exactneſs in this 
ploughing. If ſeveral ploughs work at the fame time, 
as is generally the caſe with many, the number of wo- 
men and children muſt be increaſed in proportion, and 
there muſt be a ſower before each plough. 

It is very difficult to ſow theſe lands with half the 
quantity of ſeed generally uſed in other places. The 

moſt dexterous are apt to miſtake, and I have experienced 
the bad effects of employing only ane ſower for ſeveral 
ploughs. A man x goes before each of them will 
low much more.equally : nor need he even loſe any of 
his time, becauſe when he is not employed in ſowing, 
he may help the women and children to break the clods. 


The ploughman ſhould always. proceed flowly and cau- 


lt 
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which yy have eſcaped the endeavours uſed to diſco- 
ver them by means of the borer (which ſhould be al- 
ways had recourſe to as ſoon as the ſurface of the 
ground is cleared) the other men within call, or ever 
the women and children, muſt immediately take them 
up with crows, and pick-axes, and carry them out of the 


field. b N 
ſpread the aſhes out of 


Care muſt alſo be taken not to 
the heaps over more ground than can be ſown in the 
ſame day and the next morning, that they may not be 
| unneceſſarily expoſed to the hazard of 1 eir effi- 
cacy: but if it ſhould begin to rain, or the ſucceeding 
day be a Sunday, no more aſhes ſhould be ſpread than 
can be ſowed and ploughed immediately. Theſe two 
circumſtances excepted, it will be right to ſpread over 
night what is to be ploughed. in next morning; for I have 
experienced, that the little nipping froſts in this advanced 
ſeaſon, will often be ſtrong enough to freeze the aſhes 
and bits of turf not thoroughly conſumed, ſo as to ren- 
der them unfit for ſpreading, till the ſun has thawed 
them; by which means a morning's work might, with+ 
out this precaution, be loſt. 

When the ſeed is ſown and covered, drains ſhould be 
cut with the ſame plough, either directly acroſs the fur- 
rows, or in an oblique direction to them, according as 
the declivity of the ground may require, in ſuch man- 
ner that they may empty themſelves into the main ſur- 
rounding ditches, to carry off the water, eſpecially in 
the winter. Some of the men employed in breaking the 
clods will eaſily deepen theſe drains, to whatever ce 
you may think proper, with an inſtrument ſhaped like a 

oe, with a ſtrong flat iron ſpike, about fifteen or fix- 
teen inches long, on each fide of it. This inſtrument 
is very uſeful, and even neceſſary, upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions ; nor is there any better for ſtirring the ground. It 
will likewiſe ſerve to complete the breaking up of ſuch 
ng of. the = where the furnaces ſtood, as may not 

ve been ſufficiently cut by the plough ; and to finiſh 
the imperfect ends of the furrows, next the head-lands, 
where the plough could not reach, and where the grain 
would be otherwiſe expoſed to the air and birds. 

Though the ſpirit and warmth of the ſalts contained 
in the aſhes, will ſoon render this corn more forward 
than any other ; yet as there will not be among it either 
graſs weeds, or wild productions of any kind, the ſeeds 
of all theſe having been deſtroyed the action of 
the fire, it will _ thin during ou of the winter : 
but on the approach of ſpring, it will ſhoot up, f 7 
and tiller, ſo as often to become too thick at *4 It 
t ſooner than any other 


always ripens about a _— 

corn in the country ; and the fineſt, as already obſerved, 

is conſtantly found on the _ where: the furnaces were 
re having been greater, and 


ö 


erected 4 the effect of = "= 
etrated deeper in n in any other-places. 
wy all our riches, as before obſerred, con6t in the 
aſhes, the more there is of them, the more the ground 
thus broken up will be fertilized. But all kinds of ſoil 
da not afford an equal quantity of aſhes when burnt ; 
for though the burning be performed with ever ſo much 
care, repeated experience for ſome time paſt has taught 
me, that only ſome of the earth and ſtones, according 
to their quality, are reduced into lime, or calcined, by 


tiouſly in this firſt tillage, eſpecially if the ground ſeems | the operation of the fire, and that other parts of them 

never. to have been ploughed betore. his plough | will run into - The foils that calcine moſt are un- 

ſhould chance to be ſtopped by any ſtones or _— 6 and yield the largeſt produce of aſnes; 
1 f © WE | while 
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„e which burn to a glaſſy 
ſubſtance, are the worſt, and give the feweſt aſhes, Of 
this kind is fand ; and indecd, we may judge with cer · 
tainty of any foil intended to be improved by. burn-bak- 
ing, by previouſly making trials on different parts of it. 
If the owner cannot go thither himſelf, be may order 


while thoſe, on the 


ſoil, or of the ſtones underneath, at every 
the ſurface, to the depth of cight or ten feet. Theſe 
famples may be eaſily procured by means of the borer, 
already deſcribed under that article. 

If who makes theſe trials be not provided 
with a borer, holes may be dug. They will not coſt 
much, and he will be thereby enabled to judge what 
grain, trees, or other productions, each ſoil is adapt- 
ed to. I have often practiſed this method with ſucceſs, 
for improvements which lay at ſuch a diſtance that I 
could not immediately inſpect them myſelf: but as the 
judging of lands in this manner, without actually in- 

ing them, requires great attention and long Ice, 

ſureſt method therefore is to examine them on the 
2 there make the neceſſary experiments. The 
which are the moſt burnt, or thoſe which burn 

the faſteſt, are not the beſt ; for the aſhes are there too 
much calcined, and their quantity reduced. 

I have often ſeen one finer corn in places 
where the uppermoſt turfs of the which had burnt 
flowly, were only calcined, and remained fo nearly en- 
tire, that it was neceſſary to break them before the 
r e than in thoſe places where the 

after my entirely burnt, were totally con- 
verted into afhes, general, thoſe heaps which pro- 
duce white aſhes, after they are burnt, are the leaſt va- 
luable, and commonly yield the fmalleſt 1 This 
denotes a greater degree of vitrification than of calcina- 
tion. In pr ion as the aſhes are yellowiſh, brown, 
or blackiſh, which laſt indicates the perfeCtion, 
they are better in quality, and gene more in quan- 
2 According as theſe different rs appear, the 


ion * = vitrification. I 1 the 
longer upon ifferent operations e in 
the burning of land, becauſe they are of great im- 
portance to thoſe who break up ground in this man- 
ner, and no writers have hitherto given a ſufficient diſ- 
tinct account of them, for want of having had the neceſ- 
8 | 
muſt farther obſerve, that no land ought to be pared 
again too ſoon after it has been burnt ; becauſe its turf 
being deſtitute of a proper covering, would not take fire 
well, as I have experienced. It will be neceſſary to 
wait till the heath or broom has ſhot up ſufficiently, 
which ſeldom happens in leſs than about two years. 
The dangerous practice of ſome country people, who 
frequently ſet fire to their heaths in the ſpring, under 
pretence of bringing up graſs for cattle, is ſo contrary to 
the right of improving land, by burn-baking, that 
it always retards, and ſometimes abſolutely the 
execution of this far more beneficial ; eſpecially 
if thoſe burnings have been too often . 
to plough in 


In countries where it is not the 
ite flat, in order 
| think it 


ridges, but cither in broad lands, or 


to ſow afterwards with the barrow, 


4 a 


— 


4 


| 


children ſhould be employed to break them, it bei 


of ſeed, whether wheat or 


ſhould ſtop 


| 
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to ſow the ground thus broken 
rſt year, under furrow, with the two- 
already mentioned ; after which the uſual 


however, be right, 
5 at leaſt the 


Gnoed _ 

of may be followed, if it be found 
the moſt proper. I adviſe this as the beſt practice, and 
am fſatisficd that none will have cauſe to repent the trial. 
It will fave the greater part of the yp neg 1 ing: 
and the aſhes being leſs expoſed to the action of the air, 
will the more ſtrongly retain their fertilizing power. 
But, if, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the common 
practice of the country Id be ſtill preferred, even in 
the firſt year, the huſbandman, in this caſe, ſhould begin 
to | his aſhes in the manner before directed, about 
. as ſoon as the furnaces are cooled, with- 
out leaving any in the places where thoſe furnaces ſtood. 
Immediately after, a flight ploughing, juſt ſufficient to 
bury the aſhes, ſhould be given, with the precautions 
before-mentioned with regard to the furrows. No 
more aſhes ſhould be ſpread at any one time, than the 
plough can cover in the ſame day. A few days after 
this firſt Night ploughing, a ſecond ſhould be given, 
ſomewhat deeper, in the fame direction, and theſe 8 
ings ſhould be continued, each going a little deeper 
than the former, till the ground be looſened to a ſuffi - 
cient depth. Iwo good croſs ploughings will then be 
of excellent ſervice : after which a fifth ploughing a-croſs 
them, will bring them up to the direction they were in 
at firſt. 'The ground ſhould be harrowed ſeveral times 
between all theſe ploughings, with harrows heavy in 
proportion to the —_ ſoil ; and if any hard 
clods have refiſted the force of the harrow, women and 
ne- 
ceflary to pulverize the foil as much as poſſible. I a 
as much as poſſible, becauſe that cannot be perfectly 
compleated this firſt year. Perhaps the ſpiky roller 
would be of excellent ſervice here. 

The fame women and children will alſo clear away alt 
the ſtones, if there be occaſion. Each ſucceſſive plough- 
ing will turn the ſtones upon the ſurface ; but ſuch only as 
are bigger than a man's fiſt need be removed. If any of 
the ſtones ſhould be too large for the women and chil- 
dren to remove, the carters muſt take them up as they 
paſs by ; and if there ſhould chance to be any under 
ground ſo i fe that the men cannot move or load them, 
they muſt be broke with fledge-hammers, and other iron 

. for this work; or, if they are great rocks, 
they muſt be blown up with gun- powder; for nothing 
the pr of this undertaking. 

The time to ſow the land thus broken up for the firſt 
time, will always be a fortnight later than the common 
time of ſowing other lands in the ſame country, with the 
ſame kind of grain. A few days before this 4s ſowed, it 
ſhould have another light ploughing ; after which it ſhould 
be ſowed, in proper , with half the ufual quantity 
78 and this ſeed ſhould be 
plough, or with the harrow. 


covered in, either with the 


Drains ſhould alſo be cut in this in the manner di- 
rected under that article, as ſoon as poſſible, to carry off 
the water in the winter. If any very large clods are leſt 


on the ground, women and children ſhould be employed 
to break them. This land being thus fowed, nothing 
more need be dens 9-ie ill larva | 

The quality of the land muſt determine what ſort of 


will be moſt proper for the firſt year's ſowing in this 
— I the foil be rich, it will bear wheat ; if of a 
middling 
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middling quality, it will produce meſlin, or 2 mixture of 
rye and wheat, — 1 On a greater or leſſer proportion 
of either, according to the nature of the ground ; and if 
it inclines to it will produce rye. Theſe parti- 

culars may be judged of immediately after the burning. 

In unſeſs the ſoil be very excellent, I would al. 

ways adviſe the ove + of rye the firſt year. There will 
be a certainty of ſucceſs with that grain ; and the huſband- 
man will be enabled by its produce, and by the ploughings, 
to judge what his land will be capable of doing 1 
without running any hazard. This has been my method. 
I have alſo experienced, that rye does much better than 
wheat in all light ſandy ſoils thus broken up. When 
they are afterwards enriched to a certain _— they be- 
come fit to bear meſlin, and then wheat: though if they 
ſhould never produce any thing but rye, the difference 
would not be great in point of profit. 

As ſoon as the. is cleared, alight ploughing ſhould 
be given it, to bury the ſtubble ; and ſome days after it 
ſhould have a ſecond ploughing ſomewhat deeper, but in 
the ſame direction. en this is done, two good croſs- 
ploughings ſhould cut the ſoil to the proper depth for ſow- 
ing ; a fifth ploughing, afterwards to be given, will 
leave the furrows in their * —— 1 — 
five ploughings, which are to ormed wi e 
— — So fin to the ſhare, the ground ſhould be well 
harrowed ſeveral times, and the ſtones and roots picked 
out. All theſe ploughings and harrowings will pulverize 
the earth, and mix it equally with the aſhes. If this land 
is to remain in ridges, the above will be ſufficient till the 
ſixth ploughing, which ſhould be given it a few days be- 
fore the ſowing, and ſhould be followed by the laſt, per- 
formed with the two-finned plough to bury the ſeed : but 
if it be to be ſowed in broad lands, or quite flat, the for- 
mer directions in that reſpect are to be obſerved here. In 
-whatever manner any of theſe new grounds, broken up 
with the plough, are ſown, they will not require near 
many hands to break the clods this ſecond year, as were 
neceſſary in the firſt. With regard to the quantity of ſeed, 
a little more may be ſown now, that is, about a third part 
leſs than is commonly uſed in the country, of the ſame 
Kind of grain, for an equal extent of land. 

The lands thus brought into tillage by means of burn- 
ing, become infinitely better than other grounds, and pro- 
duce much greater crops. This proceſs improves the ſoil 
for upwards of twenty years. No weeds will ſpring up 
among the corn for a conſiderable time ; for there are 
ſcarcely any, even now, in the lands I firſt broke up. 
The vegetable food in the earth is not therefore waſted here 
upon uſeleſs plants, but ſerves intirely to nouriſh the corn, 
which accordingly ſhoots with redoubled vigour, produces 
well-filled ears, without the trouble and expence of weed- 
2 ; and, when threſhed, is ſo clean, that it needs only 
to be winnowed. "The bread made of it is excellent, and 
of a ſuperior quality. When in proceſs of time theſe 
burnt · lands ſhall produce as many weeds as other ploughed 
2 they will then be in the ſame degree of imper- 
ection; but it will be a long while beſore that happens; 
even longer than I can ſay; for I have not yet ſeen an in- 
ſtance of it. The remedy, however, is always ſure and 
ready, namely, to let them reſt two or three years, by 
which time they will have acquired a new ſward, thick | 
enough to be pared off, and burnt as before. This will 


| 


| 


b up here, nor any ſtones to carry off 3 
nor will it be To difficult to break the now much fever 
clods. I have managed in this manner with great ſucceſs» 
where there has been a ſufficient depth of mould, lands 
which had formerly been in tillage, and would no longer 
produce corn becauſe they were exhauſted, either by too 
many ſucceſſive crops, or too great quantities of weeds. 
Th ee, eubge* other burned land. 
orn-out ws, which I have reſtored by the ſame 
means, and formed a-new with graſs-ſceds, have yielded 
great quantitiesof- excellent hay. I have collected plenty 
of this ſeed during fome of ** years, from mea - 
dows which were not too wet. Several of my neighbours 
have practiſed the fame method with equal : and, 
powerful reſtorative for worn-out 


mg word, it is the moſt 

From what has been faid, it evidently follows, that the 
paring and burning of the ſurface of the earth, is, indiſpu- 
tably, the beſt and ſureſt way, either to clear, or reſtore the 
foil. It is making a moſt advantageous acquiſition to one's 
own eſtate, the value of which is at leaſt doubled, and 
oftentimes quadrupled by this means. To enrich one's 
ſelf, without doing it at the expence of any perſon what- 
ever, and, at the — time, to enrich the ſtate, is ſurely 
an action worthy of a true patriot, and of a reſpectable 
father of a family. This may be done by following the 
method here laid down ; a method which has been long 
known, though very ſuperficially. I will venture to ſay, 
that it never was carried to the degree of perfection to which 


my practice has brought it ; doubtleſs becauſe none applied 
themſelves parti to it. Memaire ſur les Defrichemens, 

A pondent of the editors of the Jſuſeum Rufticum 
has given us the following method of performing this ope · 
ration in the fens of Bedfordſhire. 5 

About the middle of May, ſays this tleman, we 

h the for burning, which is 22 that has 

not been ploughed for four or five years, or perhaps a 
longer time: our ploughs are what are called Dutch 
ploughs, with a large ſhare ; the edge and point are very 
thin and ſharp, and are” kept ſo by filing: the furrows 
ſhould not be more than ſeven or eight inches wide, and 
an inch and a half thick, having as few baulks as poſſible. - 
When it has lain ſo long that the ſods or furrows are 
(in which the farmer's own diſcretion muſt guide him, it 
being impoſhble to point that out by words) it muſt be 
made into heaps about the fize of middling graſs-cocks, 
each perſon carrying on before him as heaps about ſeven 
furrows : the work will then direct him how big the heaps 
ſhould be; they ſhould be made as narrow at top as con- 
veniently they can, by way of prevention againſt wet wea- 
ther. If every keeps his work as to the number of 
furrows, the heaps will riſe in regular rows ; but it ſhould 
be obſerved to keep theſe rows in quincunx order (as re- 
preſented on Plate II. Fig. 7.) that when you come to ſpread 
the aſhes, they may cover the ground regularly. = 

When it is fit for heaping, the cuſtomary way of this 
country is to let the burning out to people, to burn and 
ſpread the aſhes, which muſt be ſpread ſo as to cover the 
ground all over: the uſual price is from four to five 
ſhillings per acre ; but that, in a great meaſure, d 


be no roots to 


| ap dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon. It would, how- 


ever, I think, be moſt adviſeable, where hands are plenty, 
to do this work by the day, as you may then employ as 


reſtore them to their former perſection, without being near 
© expenſive as the firſt paring and burning: for there will 


many s as you think fit; for it ſhould be burnt off 
with all poſſible expedition, becauſe if it be long in burn- 
M 2 | | ings 
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Ing, it is attended with bad conſequence, which in rainy 
-weather is hard to prevent : it is therefore very requiſite to 
rſue the work briſkly, otherwiſe the roots, which 
Fe below the reach of the plough, ploughed 7or 
burning, will ſhoot out, and become . 
as though it bad not been plou ed at 21: then, 
when you plough it after the burning, inſtead of breaking 
ſo that 1 into the cracks, it ill burn up as 
ſtrait as clay, and no ſeed can grow any where but in 
the ſeams between each furrow. 
When one fide of the ficid is cleared, and the aſhes 
ſpread, you muſt, as ſoon as there is room, get to plough- 
ing and ſowing the ſeed. Nor muſt the furrows now be 
wider than thoſe already mentioned, and about two inches 
deep ; for as fen land in general ploughs tough, rather than 
breaks, you will have more ſcams than if the furrows were 
made wider : the cuſtom with us is to ſow the ſeed as ſoon 
as poſſible after the land is ploughed. Muſeum Rnfticum, 
vol. I. p. 420. 
BURNET, the Engliſh name of a plant, now greatly 


. cultivated as a green food for cattle in the winter. We 


have given a figure of this plant taken from a ſpecimen 
gathered in a feld belonging to Mr. Rocque at Walham- 
green, on Plate III. Fig. 12. 
It is very natural to think that we have in England many 
ſorts of graſſes, which are well adaptcd to the climate, are 
wholeſome food for cattle, and, with the aſſiſtance of pro- 
per culture, would produce very advantageous crops 
to the grazier and 
ſenſible of the great advantages that reſult from the culture 
of ſaintſoin: in ſome ſoils lucern has been ſown with con- 
ſiderable profit, and the Dutch trefoil is known to be ex- 
cellent, when properly managed: but theſe only ſerve for 
green fodder in ſummer : they may, indeed, be dried, and 
made into hay, and in that form be reſerved for the cat- 


tle's food in winter; but this, independent of the incon - 


venience, trouble, and uncertainty, that attend the making 
and keeping it in proper order, is not ſufficient ; the far- 
mer has alſo occaſion for green fodder in the winter, and 
early in the ſpring, and that on many accounts, particu- 
larly for feeding ſuch of his ewes as will yearn early in the 
year, as well as keeping them from loſing their fleſh after 
they have dropped their lambs. 

A plant therefore which will not only live through the 
winter, but will alſo, if poſſible, vegetate in that ſeaſon, 
cannot fail of being highly advantageous, provided it be at 


the ſame time a pleaſing and nouriſhing food for cattle. 


All theſe properties have been lately found in burnet ; it 
not only preſerves its verdure during the hardeſt froſts of 
our winters, but alſo increaſes in bulk, and grows, if the 
weather be at all open and mild ; and is now known to be 
an excellent food for cattle. 'This diſcovery is owing to 
Mr. N of Wal who, at the requeſt of the 
late Mr. Wyche, ſpent ſome years in endeavouring to find 
a plant that would prove an uſeful and ſucculent food for 
cattle during the winter ; and, at laſt, fortunately diſco- 
vered that burnet would anſwer the intention. 

Mr. Rocque has alſo found by experience, that it will 
grow in the rieſt land: for he has planted ſome of it even 


in the gravel walks in his garden, where every thing elſc is 


burnt up in the ſummer, but this never withers; one cf 
the qualities of burnet being to continue in ſap all the year. 
It is the opinion of many, who have ſeen the burnet of 
bis raiſing, that if this is generally cultivated, there 


almoſt as {yull of 


farmer. We have, for many years, been 


£cateſt drought. | 

Ihe land, on which it is ſown, ſhould be fine, be- 

— aatmen and it ſhould afterwards be dried 

— not leſs kts lerves tu drying ; and thoug 
the hay made of it be ſticky, it will, after threſhing, 
very agreeable to horſes, which are ſo fond of it, that 
they never waſte any. One acre will produce upwards of 
three loads of hay, and above forty buſhels of ſeeds. Horſes 
are fonder of this ſeed, than they are of oats: and Mr. 
Rocque is of opinion, that it is a more proper food for 
thoſe who do not labour hard, becauſe it is not of ſo hot 
a nature. Burnet bears ſeed twice a year, and will aftes- 
wards yield a good ſpring crop. | 

It-is not only for horſes, but alſo for all manner of 
cattle, even for ſwine: and Mr. Rocque has experienced 
another virtue in it, which is, that, being ſtung by a waſp, 
the It · ves of this plant rubbed pretty hard upon { oh part 
ſo injured, immediately took off the inflammation. 

If the burnet does not grow equally every where, ſome 
plants muſt be drawn where they are too thick, and planted 
where they are thinneſt : or the vacant ſpaces may be ſup-- 
plied from the nurſery. If the land was not got in good 
order to ſow the ſeeds at a proper ſeaſon, the — may 
be tranſplanted at Michaelmas from this nurſery, and ſet at 
nine or twelve inches diſtance every way, according to the 
richneſs of the ſoil. 

The ſeed ſown in May may be mowed at the latter end 
of July. That ſown in June will yield a pretty good crop, 
and muſt be cut but once ; and the ſame of that which is 
-fown in July. The plants produced by ſeeds ſown in Au- 
guſt ſhould be mowed, to deſtroy the weeds. "Theſe mow- 
ings may either be given green to horſes, or made into hay. 
The firſt ſpring cutting will purge horſes ; and Mr. Rocque 
believes it will alſo cure the greaſe : but it is only the firſt 
crop that purges. „5 
urnet ſhould be mowed but once the firſt year, in or- 

der to leave it rank in the winter ; and in this caſe it will 
be my to feed in February or. March, or to mow again 
in April. 

If natural graſs grows among the burnet, it may be har- 
rowed in the manner as lucern; for having a tap-root,, 
the harrow will not hurt it : but it muſt not be ploughed, 
left the roots ſhould be broken in the ground. 

When the ſeeds of this plant are to be ſaved, it muſt 
neither be fed, nor mowed, in the ſpring. The ſeed will 
be ripe about the middle of June, when it muſt be reaped 


e never be a ſcarcity of hay in England, even in the 


like wheat; and threſhed on a cloth. It ſhould be threſhed 


before it is too dry, becauſe it is apt to ſhed, and it ſhould 
afterwards be perfectly dried. 

As a great deal has been written on the ſubject of bur- 
net, we ſhall endeavour to ſet the whole in a fair light, 
by adding two letters which have been ſent from gentlemen 
of known character and reputation, to Dr. Templeman, 
ſecretary to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. The firſt is from Davies Lamb, Eſq; and was 
ſent in conſequence of a letter ſent that gentleman by a 
member of the ſociety, requeſting his opinion with regard 
to the es 11 burnet. N | 

My burnet, ſays Mr. Lambe, though very green and 
beautiful all the x btn made no 8 — 3 eſs till the 
middle of April following, when I thought it abſolutely 


| 


neceſſary to ſeed it, I did fo, but I did it too late, and 
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kept my cattle upon it too long from the middle of April 
3 This was a very miſtake ; the 
- burnet plants were now headed for feed, and the flock 


| chiefly fed upon the heads, which greatly leſſened my 
quantity of ſeed, as well as retarded the growth of the 
plants. I turned into the field, ewes, lambs, and calves, 
and they all fed very greedily upon the burnet. From 
- what I had heard of Mr. Rocque, I very much expected 
them to ſcour, but there was not the leaſt appearance of it, 
and the cattle throve accordingly. 2 48 
The 6th of July I began to mow, the weather being fa- 
vourable ; fix men and four boys threſhed and cleaned the 
. ſeed in ſeven days. I had 200 buſhels of very fine clean 
ſeed, as many ſacks of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, from 
a field of ſeven acres and a quarter. R 
Satisfied that 200 buſhels of ſeed would be more than I 
ſhould be able to diſpoſe of, I was not anxious after ano- 
ther crop, being rather deſirous of ſeeing what it would 
perform as a re. Accordingly, in about ten or twelve 
days after the field was cleared, I turned into it ſeven 
cows, two calves, and two horſes ; they all throve yery 
remarkably, and the cows gave more, and we thought a 


richer milk than in any other paſture; I really expected, 


(as burnet is ſo ſtrong an aromatic) that the milk would | ſow 


have had a particular taſte; but far otherwiſe: the milk, 
cream, and butter, were as fine, if not finer taſted, than 
any from the beſt meadows. I am ſatisfied, that there is 
no better paſture for cows, whether milch or barren, than 
burnet. The weather was now extremely droughty, all 
our paſtures were burnt up, yet the burnet flouriſhed, and 
grew away, as if it had a ſhower every week, My ſtock 
of cows, horſes, and calyes before mentioned, paſtured 
in it almoſt continually, till Michaelmas ; by the middle 
of November it was grown fo conſiderably, that I have 
again turned in fix head of cattle, and if the weather is 
not ſevere, I am of opinion, it will maintain them till 
Chriſtmas. | hs 

The burnet ſtraw, or haum, is, after the ſeed is ſepa- 
rated from it, a very uſeful fodder for horſes, cows, calves, 
and ſheep; the c is of good value, if mixed with 
any other, however, ordinary, chaff. I have fed all the 
above-mentioned ſtock with 1t promiſcuouſly together in 
one field; putting the haum into racks, and the chaff into 
troughs, and if the haum was chopped with an engine, it 
would ſtill be of much more value. 
| - Burnet, I am fully perſuaded, will prove a very great 
acquiſition to huſbandry on many accounts, but more 
particularly for the following reaſons : 

Burnet is a good winter paſture, conſequently it will be 
of great ſervice to the farmer as a conſtant crop he may 
depend upon, and that without any expence for ſeed or 
tillage, after the firſt ſowing : whereas turneps are preca- 
rious and expenſive, and when they fail, as particularly 
this year, the farmer is very often put to great inconve- 
niencies to keep his ſtock. A 
It affords both corn and hay too. Burnet-ſced is ſaid 

to be as good as oats. for horſes. I know they will eat it 

very well ; judge then the value of an acre of land, which 
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Burnet, after the firſt year, will weed itſelf, 
clean at little or no ce. | 

The cultivation of burnet is neither hazardous nor ex- 
penſive: if the land is prepared as is generally done for a 
— of turneps, there is no danger of any miſcarriage; 
and any perſon may be ſupplied with the beſt ſeed at bx - 
pence per pound, by Mr. Charles 'Thorp, ſeedſman, in 
the White-Hart-Inn-yard, Borough. - | 

I make no doubt but that burnet might be fown late 
in the ſpring, with. oats or barley. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood did fo laſt ſummer, and it ſucceeded very 
well. I ſhould think a buck-wheat ſeaſon, which is. 


ſown the laſt of all corn, would ſuit it very well; but 


and be kept. 


of this I have no experience, and could wiſh to have 
the ex 


periment tried. A: pea-field, drilled in rows, and 
kept clean, would make an excellent ſeaſon for burnet, 


-as the pea drop would come off ſoon enough to prepare 


the land with two ploughings by the middle of Auguſt, 
after which time I ** not chuſe to ſow x "Ws | 
It very frequently happens, that every er w 

5 many acres with turneps, has ſeveral worth little ar 
nothing; the fly, the dolphin, the black caterpillar, the 
dry weather, or ſome unknown cauſe, often defeating 


the induſtry and expence of the moſt ſkilful farmer. 
as it too often does, I would by all 
ch 


When this 5 
means adviſe vim to ſow it with burnet, and in 
and April following, he will bave a fine paſture for his 


ſheep and lambs. | 
Burnet is a native of En „and will certainly per- 
fect its ſeed. twice in one ſummer ;- and a farmer, with a 
ſmall plantation, may ſupply himſelf with ſeed: of his. 
own growth at very little or no expence: he may then 
be encouraged to make experiments on various ſeaſons, 
without much loſs or e. | 
Thus, Sir, I have ſent you a true account of the fuc- 
ceſs of my burnet, and alſo my opinion of it. I wiſh 
what I have ſaid may any ways contribute te diſpel the 


Prejudice, or inform the ignorance * of my country- 


men. 

The other letter js from Chriſtopher Baldwin, Eſq;; 
of Batterſea, a gentleman well known, and juſtly re- 
ſpected for his candor and fidelity. : 

66. In a2.” gms, 1763 and 2764, fays Mr. Baldwin, L 
made ſeveral experiments on burnet, with a view to 
make myſelf acquainted with its manner of vegetating, 
and the uſes to which it might be applied: and having 
by this means acquired that knowledge I was deſirous of 
attaining, I determined Jaſt year to lay down ſeveral 
acres with þurnet ; nor would I content myſelf with 
doing it in any one particular method : in the 
beginning of July, 1764, I ſowed about eight rod of 
ground with five pounds of Rocque's burnet ſeed. Rain. 
falling ſoon after the ſeed was ſown, the plants came up. 


very finely,. and throve in ſuch a manner, that I was. 
tempted to plough up about an acre of ground and plant 


mem at two mowings ten quarters of corn and three | it autumn, in order to ſee what-effe& the winter 


s of hay. would have on the young plants. Accordingly on the 
The indeed is too valuable to be put to that uſe at |. fourth of OQober I planted them in. rows, about twenty 
t; though it multiplies ſo faſt, that I doubt not but | inches apart, and about fifteen inches from each other in. 
a few years the horſes will be fed with it. the rows. This diſtance, from experiments and obſer-. 

It will bear paſturing with ſheep. vations which I have made, ſeems to me a very proper 
It makes good butter, diſtance, Theſe plants toak very. well, and through the 
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The ſeed being got, I was impatient to ſee how the 
cattle would take to it, as it was roundly aſſerted 
ſome | gre wary that no cattle would eat it. Accord- 
ly 1 ordered four cows and two horſes to be turned 
into the ficld ; the cows fed freely upon it, but the horſes 
did not ſeem to like it ſo much at firſt, though in two 
or three days they fed well upon it. Burnet has ſtrongly 
the taſte of cucumbers, and 1 was fearful it might give 
u difagreeable taſte to the milk; it therefore gave me 
great pleaſure to find, in about four or five days, that the 
2 of milk was not only much increaſed, but the 
your of the cream much ſuperior to any I had ever had 
or ever tafted from cows fed upon the richeſt 
meadows. 'The cows and horſes having fed down the 
field, it was hoed again, and then harrowed once over, 
which laid it clean, nor could I find that the burnet 
was at all hurt by the harrow. 
Here let me obſerve to you, that I fed my horſes in 
the fables for about five weeks with the burnet ſtraw, 
or rather haum, from which the ſeed had been threſhed. 
Theſe horſes fed very freely, and throve much upon it, 
though they had only half their uſual allowance of oats. 
However, as I no means ſecrete any circum- 
ſtance that may appear unfavourable to burnet, ſo I muſt 
tell you 'that I obſerved, when any friend called upon 
me, and their horſes were put into the ſtable, that ſome 
Horſes eat very greedily of it, and others would not 
touch it. I cannot ſay this gave me much concern. I 
ſatisſied myſelf with thinking, that ſome horſes did not 
know what was good for them; or to ſpeak more ſeri- 
ouſly, I thought the novelty of the food might as much 
diſ one horfe, as it ed another; and doctor 
'Templeman knows, that are ſome things which 
we loath as children, that we are fond of as men ; and 
that there are ſome things which we as much diſlike as 
men that are very wholeſome food: but to come nearer 


food for cattle? And I was lately told 
by a particular friend, that he had often obſerved, when 
his horſes had fed for ſome time on the ſaintfoin hay, 
that it was ſome days before they would again take 
to meadow hay. I ſhould not have mentioned this cir- 
ce of the horſes, but to ſhew my impartiality ; 
do it the more readily, as I find there are ſome 
lemen who are as fond of decrying, as others can 
promoting, uſeful experiments in agriculture. 
g well pleaſed with the ſucceſs that had attend- 
my firſt experiments in the field, which I call four 
mcres, I determined to proceed as I had intended in the 
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harrow it with light harrows ; for from experi 
which I have made, this ſeems to me to be the beſt me- 
thod of managing broad - caſt burnet. Having nothing 
farther to ſay in regard to theſe twelve acres, I muſt re- 
turn to the four acre field tranſplanted, which havin 
been hoed and harrowed as before-mentioned, was lai 
up for winter food for my cows ; but finding lately ſome 
gentlemen had again aſſerted, that ſheep in particular 
would ſooner feed on the quick-hedges than touch the 
burnet, I ſent to a neighbouring farmer for his flock of 
ſheep, and having a friend with me, we followed the 
ſheep into the field, who fell upon the burnet fo greedily, 
that we found it very neceſſary to ſend them home again. 
Being much vexed at theſe idle tales told about fo 
much to the prejudice of this (as it appears to me) ex- 
cellent plant, I determined to put it to as fair a trial as I 
poſſibly could. Accordingly, I ordered in four cows, 
which were in a very good feed on natural graſs, and had 
beſides a large truſs of oat-ſtraw put in their cribs, every 
night, notwithſtanding which gave very little milk, 
and indeed were almoſt dry. cows, I declare, 
had not been in the burnet above ſix days, before they 
gave much more than double the quantity of milk ; nay 
was I to ſay three times the quantity, I know I ſhould 
not exceed the truth. The milk is exceeding fine, and 
free from all bad taſte : and further I muſt obſerve, that 
they ſoon began to leave half their ſtraw in their cribs ; 
ſo that they are now ſerved with only-half the quantity 
they had before. My land is a poor by upland gravel ; 
there are millions of acres in this kingdom of better 
land that do not fetch two ſhillings and fixpence an 
acre. What a field therefore is here for improvement! 
Nay, I cannot but obſerve with amazement, the great 
numbers of country gentlemen who daily flock to this 


inexhauſtible funds of knowledge within themſelves, if 
they would properly make uſe of them : confident I am, 
I could point out methuds of improvement that would 
ſurpriſingly better their eſtates. 

As the account T have now given you of burnet may 
appear a little extraordinary to — of the worthy mem- 
bers of your ſociety, ſo I ſhall be far from being dif- 
pleaſed at their even doubting what I have now ſaid: 
on the contrary, it will give me pleaſure, provided any 
gentlemen, who have ſuch doubts, will do me the favout 
to call at my houſe, and convince himſelf by occular de- 
monſtration of what I have now ſaid.” 


try people for clearing heathy ground, in order to pro- 
cure graſs and herbage for their cattle. 

The fitteſt time for burning commons is towards the 
latter end of the ſummer, when the plants are withered. 


But great care muſt be taken that the fire extends no 
farther than is intended, 80 a 


city in purſuit of trifles, when they have ſuch 


BURNING of heath, a common practice of the coun- 


This care conſiſts chiefly 
c. on the ſide you would 
a diſtance ſufficient to prevent all communication. The 
graſs, &c. cut down there ſhould be ſpread upon the 
part intended to be burnt, which will ſerve to kindle 
the fire after it is dry. 

Beſides this precaution, a fair, calm day muſt be 
choſen ; when by kindling the fire on the fide the wind 
blows from, you prevent its ſpreading any further that 
way, and ſce it gradually remove up into the heath or 
common. 'Fhe fire ſhould be carefully watched for fear 
of accidents. But, if notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions, it ſhould ſpread to places intended to be preſerved, 
and no water ſhould be at hand, the moſt effectual way 
of ſtopping the progreſs of the fire, is to dig a trench: 
for by throwing up the earth on the ſide where the fire 
is, you cover the graſs, and thereby hinder the flames 
from extending any further. 

BURNING of land. See the article BURN-BAKING. 

BURNS, are accidents that often happen to animal 
bodies, whereby a ſolution of the continuity of the 

are produced. 

In burns and ſcalds, when the ſkin remains entire, let 
the part be bathed well, and kept w d up in rags 
dipped in ſpirit of wine camphorated. Salt bound thick 
on the part has alſo beet? found very effectual for this 
purpoſe. Indeed all falme and. ſptritous applications 
excel all others, while the ſkin is yet unbroke ; but 
when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the part, and keep it 
conſtantly fupple with linſeed or fallad oil, and a plaſter 
ſpread with bees-wax and oil. If the ſkin be ſo ſcorched, 
that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs the wound with 
the wound-ointment and oil of turpentine, and finiſh 
the cure with any drying ointment. 

The fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries of 


this kind, is nothing more than the inflammation, which 


is the natural of ſuch cauſes: ſo that the whimſi- 
cal notions and conceits concerning fire remaining in the 
part, is extremely abſurd. Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 251. 
-CLAY, a manure proper for cloſe compact 
foils, which it warms, and invigorates, and thereby 
diſpoſes ſuch lands to part with their 1 virtues. 

A correſ t of the editors of the Auſcum Ruſti- 
cum, tells us, that he has ienced the efficacy of 
; and gives the follow- 


this manure on. wet, cold 
mg method of preparing it. 
] cauſed, ſays he, a labourer to dig as much clay 


3s made a number of walls nine inches high, the fawe | 


in thickneſs, and placed at the fame diftance from each 
other, in the ſame parallel direction, forming a ſquare 
of about three yards. Theſe vacancies, being like tun- 
nels of brick kilns, I filled with bruſh-wood, and on 
that threw ſome cinders or ſmall coal, of which I had 
ſufficient quantities, living then near ſome collieries ; 
after which I covered the whole ſquare with clay about 
three inches thick, leaving the ends of the tunnels 
open, which I then lighted on the windward fide: as 
ſoon as the fire had got ſufficient head, I ſtopped the 
mouths of them; and when I perceived the covering 
was almoſt burnt through, I had a fmall ſprinkling of 
cinders or ſmall coal thrown on the heap, and - Fog 
another 2 of clay of the ſame thickneſs ; and 
thus I went on till my fire was ſeven or eight feet high. 

* When I found my fire was very well kindled, 


which was commonly about the time I put my ſecond 


eo 


| than in the healthy ears. 


then lighted) till I made my fire about ſeven yards ſquare ;- 
for I ſoon found it never well in the middle, if it 
was too large at firſt. 

Care be taken that the labourer does not put 
on tao thick a coat at once, as it will be apt to ſmother 
the fire: beſides, by confining the heat in too; much, 
the ger was apt to run and vitrify, which was then of 
little uſe. | 

“As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the 
ſooner it is laid on the land the better) I put about ten 
large cart loads on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable 
manure for either meadow, paſture, or corn; for the 
latter it will not laſt longer than three N though 
longer for the two former: and with this I have made 
rodigious improvements; but I do not believe it will 
' anſwer for a ſandy foil, as it will render it ſtill lighter. 

This manure I burnt all times of the year, though, 
ſlower in the winter than ſummer, but always faſteſt in 
windy weather. 

„This I fancy may be burnt with bruſh-wood, or 
furze only; which I apprehend will anſwer better be- 
tween the coats than coal, as it will keep the clay more 
open.” Muſeum Ruff. vol. I. pag. 407. 

BurRNT-grain, a diſtemper common to corn, and too, 
often confounded with ſmut, though it is, in fact, very 
different, and much more dangerous. EFT 
The ſmut, properly ſo called, occaſions the total loſs. 
of the diſtempered ears; but as the black duſt is very 
fine, and the particles of it have no coheſion, the wind: 
and rain carry it off, ſo that ſcarcely any thing is houſed 
in the barn, &c. 

The burnt-grain is, on the contrary, often laid in the 
granary with that which is ſound, to which it commu- 
nicates a contagious diſtemper, and alſo darkens the flour, 
and pives it a bad ſmell. 

The characters of this diſtemper are, 1. The plants 
that produce burnt ears are ſtrong and vi 

2. Ihe infected ears are not at firſt diſti from 


ö 


thoſe that are healthy; = when they are paſt their 
bloom appear of a green colour hing 
to blue ; ey afterwards become whitiſh, are then 


 cafily known. As this change of colour is effected by 


eaſil 

the 1 when a number of white ears have been ſuddenly 
ceived in looking over a wheat-field, the ſun's heat 
been often thought to cauſe this diſtemper, os a fog 


| preceding that heat. 
from one grain are 


3. Though all the cars 88 
commonly infected, yet M. Tillot, Aimen, and myſelf, 
have met with ſound ears on plants that had produced others 
which were infected. We have even found ſome ears, 
part of which only were vitiated, and finally ſome grains. 
encloſing partly a white flour, the remainder black duſt. 

4- In burnt ears, the chaff, or outward coat, was com- 
monly ſound, with this ſingle difference, that when the 
ears were near Tipe, it appeared more withered and dry 


EI 


| 
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5. The bran, which immediately encloſed the grain, is 
III e called ; but 
has conſiſtence enough for the grain to preſerve nearly 
its natural form, with a whitiſh look. x 

6. The burnt grains are ſhorter, rounder, and lighter 


| 
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than ſuch as are uninfected: they are ſometimes larger, 
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ſometimes ſmaller. The furrow which runs the length of 
© in of wheat is ſometimes totally effaced, at others is 
u 


ble : the piſtils at the extremity of the grains are dried 


P- : 
| 5 The bud of burnt 

Till che blooming „there is very little diffe- 
rence betwixt the burnt- grain and that which is healthy: 

are only a little more ſwelled. But, in the bloomin 

the inſected cars aſſume a bluiſh colour; the chaff 
is more or leſs ſpecked with ſmall white ſpots : the grains 
are of a deeper green, and larger than a ſtate of nature ; 
and, as long as they preſerve that colour, they adhere 
ſtrongly to the chaff. The diſtemper has oſten attacked 
very young ears, while yet encloſed in the ſheath. The 
ſtamina on the ſides of the grain are then dried up and 
fickly ; the embrio in part takes the deep green colour 
above-mentioned ; the infefted ears have not the con- 
ſiſtence of thoſe that are healthy; in the ſame meaſure 
the diſtemper advances, the chaff becomes dry and 


whitiſh. | | 
grains have ſome degree of firmneſs. On __ 
ere 


The 
* them, which may caſily be done with the nail, 
appears an unctuous, dark, brown, ſtinking ſubſtance, 
not at all reſembling the light duſt of ſmutty ears ; the duſt 
of burnt-grain has ſome coheſion, and through a micro- 
_ appears to conſiſt of larger particles than that of the 
utty cars. a EY 

— Some time beſore the blooming ſeaſon, the grains ap- 
pear to be filled with a whitiſh ſubſtance, a little burnt to- 
wards the bottom, and this colour extends by degrees over 
the whole ear: the grain then appears divided, as it were, 
into equal quarters by furrows ; which diſappear as the 
grain increaſes in ſize. 

11. By what has been ſaid, it is evident that ſmut in- 
fects corn much ſooner than the burnt-grain. 

12. Grains that are much burnt are evidently incapable 
of ſprouting. But I have had ſome ſound grains taken 
from an ear greatly burnt, which, in a kitchen-garden, 
have produced very ſtrong plants ; and though the birds 
diſturbed 33 it appeared to me that there 
were ſome ears among many more that were in- 


feted. . 
13. A — of the burnt- grain is bruiſed by the flail, 
and their black duſt is ſcattered over the ſound grain ; this 
unctuous duſt chiefly ſticks to the hairy extremity of the 
grain near the bud; it there forms a black ſpot. Corn ſo 
affected, is called ſpotted grain: many of the grains which 
eſcape the flail remain entire, on account of their light- 
neſs ; a great deal is ſeparated by throwing, but the ſpotted 
in remains as well as many that are burnt ; and this is 
enough to darken the flour, and give it a bad taſte. 

14. To remedy this inconvenience, and make the beſt 
bread, they the corn through drum-ſieves (cribles a 
tumbour) made of pierced iron - plates, like the graters with 
which they raſp tobacco ; the corn is then ed, and all 
the light grains that ſwim ſkimmed off, which are moſtly 

burnt. The war takes off the ſpots, which are but ſu- 
perfiecial; for if a ſpotted grain is wiped, the ſpot intme- 
diately diſappears. | 

With reſpect to the cauſe of this diſtemper, I confeſs 
we are hitherto as much at a loſs as in the caſe of ſmut. 
Some have attributed it to dung ; others to fogs ; many to 
the heat of the ſun ; ſome to inſets; others to the moiſ- 
ture of the land ; and not a few to the ſeed not being ripe ; 


ns is not viſible. 
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but theſe opinions are confuted by good obfervations, and 
by experiments very carefully made. We refer to what 
has been ſaid of ſmut. —— 

It may ſeem improbable that a meer ſuperficial duſt, 
that only ſticks to the bran, without penetrating the grain, 
ſhould be ſo contagious as to infett all the grain it touches, 
with a diſtemper ; what is more ſurprizing 1s, that it ſhould 
injure the organs of fruftification only. Yet, however im- 

robable this may appear, the experiments made by Monſ. 

Met put it paſt a doubt; they ſhew that the farmers are 
not without reaſon cautious in avoiding to ſow ſpotted 
grain. 

As it would take up too much room to mention, at large, 
all the experiments made by M. Tillet, which are to be 
found in the papers publiſhed by him on that ſubject, I 
ſhall content myſelf with relating the reſult of theſe ex- 
periments, and the inferences this able naturaliſt draws 
from them. 

Several writers having mentioned dung as the imme- 
diate cauſe of this diſtemper, and others having aſſerted 
that it was hereditary, all M. Tillet's experiments were 
Calculated to clear up theſe two points: he was at the fame 
time in hopes, by means of the ſame experiments, of find- 
ing ſome method of guarding againſt this terrible diſ- 
temper. 

1. The ſeveral kinds of dung had no viſible effect in 
producing burnt-grain. The infected ſeed produced as 
much burnt-grain in the ground that was not dunged as in 
that which was. He did not find that dung had any ef- 
fect, either in favour of, or againſt the diſtemper. 

2. Dung made of the ſtraw of infected grain, did not 
ſeem to communicate the diſtemper ; but the infected 
ſtraw unrotted ſeemed to communicate it. Yet the effect 
was moſt viſible when the duſt of burnt ears was mixed 
with the earth. 

3- All grain naturally ſpotted, whether it grew on the 
land, or was brought from another place, bearded-wheat, 
ſummer-wheat, and wheat without awns, produced a great 
deal of burnt-grain. 

4. Picked wheat taken from the fineſt ears, and care- 
fully ſelected grain by grain, that none of it might be in- 
fected, bein — ſome in dunged, and the reſt in un · 
dunged beds, without having received any preparation, 
yielded little or no burnt- grain. c 
5. Some of this ſame picked wheat being ſprinkled with 
the duſt of burnt-grain, produced as many diſtempered 
ears as that which was naturally ſpotted. 

6. 'The picked wheat, being prepared with lime and a 
ſolution of the ſea- ſalt, yielded ftill fewer infect ed ears 
than when unprepared. | 

7. There were {tiff fewer from what was prepared 
with lime and nitre. 

8. Early or late ſowing ſeemed to be a matter of indif- 
ference. | 

9. It appears by M. Tillet's experiments, ſeveral times 
repeated, that the duſt of burnt ears is contagious, ſince 
ſound wheat ſprinkled with it, or ſowed in rills in which 
that duſt had been put, produced a great number of in- 
fected ears. He alſo found that this duſt, though expoſed 
to a ſtrong heat, as of ſixty degrees, is ſtill contagious, 
unleſs it is abſolutely burnt by the fire, when it has not 
that effect. Though it is kept for years, its infectious 


quality continues as ſtrong as ever. 
10. Some farmers waſh the facks in which they put 
5.x. ED. | _ their 


* 
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their ſeed. And it 
tE-at they are in the right; for if the ſacks had any of the 
duſt on them, it d certainly inſect ſome of the ſeed 


corn. | | 
11. M. Tillet thinks he has obſerved, that the infected 
plants are more ſuſceptible of injury from froſt than 


by deſtroying the beet plaats, they world le the 
I I would have the 
fame effect, as if ſuch ts had been all pulled up. 
The land being cleared of theſe uſeleſs plants, would be 
better able to ſupply ſuch as are found with nouriſhment, 
and the crop would be exempted from infected ears, which 
are a great hurt to it. | | | 
12. 'The black duft fo contagious, is not ſo to rye or 
bere ; but the duſt of darnel is perniciousto wheat. 
- 13. Smyrna wheat is leſs ſubjeCt to this diſtemper than 
other grain ; but ſummer wheat is greatly injured by it. 
It muſt be allowed that the knowledge which has been 
acquired of the cauſe of this diſtemper, has put the cu- 
rious obſervers in a train of finding proper preſervatives. 
In fact, as the duſt of burnt-grain infects all the grain it 
touches, it is probable that every method ſhould be 
deemed efficacious, that is capable of taking away this 
duſt, provided the virus has not from its firſt contact 
affected the interior part of the ſeed intended to be ſowed. 
In this caſe the ſeveral ſieves which we have recommend- 
ed to be uſed in the preſervation of corn, and the waſh- 
ings with fair water, which in many —.— is uſed on 
ſpotted grain, may be mentioned as ious preſerva- 
tives, as well as lime-water which our farmers uſe, the 
ſtrong brine uſed in ſome provinces of France, and the 
| ſolution of arſenic, of which ſome perſons have made 
ſuch a ſecret: all theſe preparations ſhould be of ſervice ; 
and, according to M. Tillet's experiments, they are ſo; 
yet they are often inſufficient. 'DThis point, therefore, 
merited to be cleared up by Thema experiments, and 
with all neceſſary care. M. Tillet ſet about it with 
ſpirit, and the following are the inferences that may be 
1. The effect of the black duſt on the ſeed is only fu- 
periccial till it is put into the earth, not at all affecting the 
interior parts. | | 
2. Therefore every means that can tend to clear them 
of the duſt, muſt be of ſervice to keep them healthy, 
and free from the diſtemper. 
Grain y free from this, and from rottenneſs 
will yield no diſtempered plants. | 
4. Grain blackened with this infectious duſt, may be 
made healthy by clearing it of ſuch duſt. 
| Sifting ſeed, and waſhing it in ſeveral waters, leſſen, 
it is true, the effects of the contagion ; but this is not 
ſufficient, as many infected plants will be produced, 
though the ſeed was waſhed in ſeveral waters. 
6. Lime, which is more eſſicacious than water, is not 
always enough ſo. I ſhall obſerve, on this occaſion, 
that ſeed was formerly limed in a manner different from 
what it is now. The ſeed was then put into baſkets, 
which were plunged into lime-water very hot. The ſeed 
was ſtirred in the baſkets, and all thai ſwam on the water 
was taken out with a cullender; by this means got 
rid of the infected grain; and the good ſeed was 
cleaned, than by only throwing, as they do now, lime- 
water on a heap of ſeed, which is then ſtirred with a 


. * 


M. Tillet's experiments, 
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| ſhovel, or by only mixing the ſeed with the lacked lime 


reduced to der. | . 5 

One of our farmers, a careful man, being obliged one 
year to ſow ſpotted ſeed, he limed it by immerſion, in the 
manner above deſcribed ; and the year following had no 

Some experiments made in the county of Caux, by M. 
de Goufreville, have been publiſhed ; they evince the 
good effects of lime uſed in the manner we have men- 
tioned. And what is ſtill a farther confirmation of this 
is, that whenever our farmers ſow ſeed that has not been 
limed, their fields are amazingly infected. + _ 

7. r grain in ſeve- 
ral waters ; it ſhould be ſoaked in brine, and this 
brine ſhould be abſorbed by lime, by immerſion, as we 
have deſcribed. LE 

8. A ſtrong brine of ſea - ſalt is very good, and may be 


employed to great advantage in countries where falt is a 


merchandize. | 
9. One part of nitre ta nine parts water is more eſſica · 
cious than ſea - ſalt; this, therefore, ſhould be uſed where 
nitrous earths abound. | Ted abs 
10. Strong alkaline lyes are ſtill better ; falt wort, 
pot-aſh, aſhes of tartar, lyes of common aſhes much im- 
with ſalt and human urine, or cows urine, alka- 

by putrefaCtion, : of theſe. various articles ſuch may 
be c as are moſt common. For inſtance, in Nor+ 
mandy aſhes of ſea-wrack, which are very cheap there, 
may be uſed. This, which is rejected for dying and 
lyes, as being more impregnated than alkaline with ſea- 
— may be advantageouſly uſed in the preparation of 


11. As it is evident that ſeed picked with care yields 
very few infected grains, it muſt, of courſe, where a 
farmer has | grain, be of great advantage to him 
ey his ſeed, in order to procure what is unin · 

12, M. Tillet's proceſs may be comprehended in what 
follows : if the ſeed is ſpotted, it-ſhould firſt be waſhed 
in ſeveral clear waters, till the black is quite got off ; it 


ſhould then be put into the ſteep. If it is not ſpotted, 
ſoaking it in the blowing _ will be enough. Make 
ſome lye, fuch as is uſed for linen, in a bucking-tub, 
putting four pound of water to every pound of aſhes. If 
one hundred pounds of aſhes are uſed and four hundred 
pounds of water, there will be two hundred and. forty 
of lye, to which muſt be added fifteen pounds of 
ime, which will be enough to prepare fixty French 
buſhels. of wheat (between ſixteen and ſeventeen buſhels 
Engliſh meaſure). When this ſteep is to be uſed, it 
muſt be heated as hot as -=_ can bear your band in it ; 
the ſeed, being put into baſkets, muſt be plunged into 
it, 2 ſtirred with « 5 1 . 7 — 
raiſed and kept up by ſticks on the edge e bucking · 
tub for the lye to drain; the ſeed dla thus prepared 
muſt be laid on the floor of the granary till it is dry enough 
toſow. I it is ed long before it is wanted, it muſt 
be, from time to time, ſtirred with a ſhovel to prevent 
its heating ; with this precaution it may be kept a month, 
ar even. a whole year. ing ied „ 2 rt tal 
We prepared ſome ſeed in this manner at M. 7 2 
nat's, near Rochefoucault in 1760 and in 1761 we ſaw 
with pleaſure that the corn ſo prepared was -uninfeQted ; _ 
whilſt in . » u fourth, 4 ons 


are proper remedies ſor this diſtem 
believe all the ſtecps to be good ; but prefer rue 
acrid, and leaſt coſtly. I imagine bye that 
for linen might do, only ſtrengthening it 
ery Ee, bo cannot e 
preſerving om 
Texerd, years paſt we 


plaints have been made in al it. Amon 

others, a phyſician publiſhed an of how — 
importance it was to prohibit the a 
He there enumerates all the accidents that have 
happencd to the ſowers, and to the men that made the | 
eparxion, of which himſelf was a witneſs. Since | 
| filler has wen 3 and innocent in 


itſelf, but little coſtly, 2 to clean 
erer grain, a8 to mY y will uſe 
drug, from _— a melancholy con- 


any of it ſhould be 
bt corn fe en 
— ſeed muſt 
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are. 
troy - weight. Mr. tells us, that "i 
ual to two ſtrikes, or two buſhels, 
day or Wi meſure. þ 
The French buſhel conſiſts of four quarters, and the 
quarter of four litrons, tach containing thirty-bx cubic 
iaches. Conſequently the buſhel contains — French 
agg ns 5 to Mr. Greaves's calcula- 
tion, is nearly equal to 615 Englidb inches. The French 
buſhel therefore is to the Engliſh buſhel, as 615 is to 
2,171. That is, the French contains one peck, a 
quart, and two cubic inches nearly. It muſt however 
be obſerved, that the French buſhel for oats is double that 


7 


of any other grain. 
BU-TCHERS- \S-BROOM, or knee-holly, the name of a 


plant common in woods in divers parts of England. 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, prepared, or ra · 
ther ſeparated, frem the milk by churning 3. bee the er. 
ticle Dai v. 

BUTTER-BUR, or pofilent-wort, the name of a 
weed reſembling —— 's-foot — many reſ ; but the 
— are in a thi The leaves 

2 . 2 2 4 -d decay ; and are like thoſe 
* elt loct 3 in ſhape; hut three or four times as 
big. It infeſts meadows and paſture grounds, where 


[As fome people are fond of making it may; | it proves a troubleſome weed. & ibe article Col r 
perhaps, be urged, that if the blac 2 Foor. — 12 153 
tious, this diſtemper would he black — ear to year ſuch | BUTTER-PLY, the name of a numerous, and well 

that in the end we ſhould have nothing but | known claſs of inſects. 


grain. But we need not be apprehenſive in this 
reſpect ; and a year in which much corn is infected, ſuc - 
ceeds one in which ſcarcely any burnt - grain was to be 
5 was to num 
I 1761. 
on this objection, which has ſome wei 
I S nnnenie eg — — 
vations, is, IN all dou Killing 
the diſtempered plants, ary 
ie many I be Ta, hat if the 
by the infectious duft, how can i at firſt g 
that was before Le 
rr this diſtemper ma 
buted to other cauſes beſides the black duſt: but 
experiments inconteſtibly prove this duſt to be con 
and his reſearches ſupply us with the means of 1 


be attri- 
Tiles 


conſiderably, if not entirely extirpating this — 
thus we may have larger —— bread, and corn 
— at 'a ſatis faction muſt it 


fellow - creatures, whoſe chief 2 
* — We ſhall ſoon ſee whether habit, ſupineneſs 
ceconomy in the * gene 

dg benefit from M. Tillere Jabours, 

em fimple and methods of 

br. an end which 9 of infinite 

conſequence. Du Hamel. Elemens 4 Agriculture, vol. I. 


Jm « nane given a ole parka 


be to a man to have made a diſcovery ſo uſeful to his 


FO r E 


M. Du Hamel has frequently noticed, and made draw- 
ings of, a ſpecies of ſmall inſets, ſome of a bright red, 
and others black, which .are found in great numbers in- 
the ears of wheat. He ſuſpected that they ſed on a 


{ ſweetiſh juice which is in the car whilſt : nd M. 
Tillet, who was immediately of opinion they might 
| do conſiderable damage to the grain, ſollowed them very 


acduoud] 


in all ther metamorphoſes, of which he has 
en a full account in a. memoire that gained the prize 
of the Academy of Bourdeaux for the year 1755. 

The inhabitants of a conſiderable part of the province 
of umois have, for thirty years paſt, ſuſtained an hi · 
therto irreparable loſs, by an Taſedt which begins to de- 
your their corn, even in the car, before it is reaped. This 
: | ſcourge deprives them annually of their moſt promiſing 


: | crops. Ic appeared be ff and in a few hamlets, but 
ſoon made a Ns bas now ſpread to the 
lands of upwards bundred pariſhes. Famine and, 


the moſt fatal bee e 
leſs gs. Meſſieurs Duhamel and TR; were 
deputed by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which 
and | they are members, to enquire into the nature of this 
event | inſet, and the means of ———— 
ly publiſhed a ſmall — this ee, y Hu 1 
we ſhall extract the remarks ſo much th — 50h 
readily, as their means of prevention and cure in this 
| particular caſe may be equally” applicable to the juries: 
done to corn by inſets in general. 

This inſect is moſt generally known as 4 butterfy. 


, a antaſure of capacity for dry ä unn. 
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or the falſe moth, which is ſound in in 


the of all countries, and which ſeeds on corn. 
M. de Reaumur, whoſe accurate inquiries into nature 


1 1 


varies ; 
a darkiſh 
brown, but Wee ſhining when ed to the 
poſition of theſe wings, of which the edges 


> | owing to the colour of the caterpillar within the 


# 


ter, which makes them ſtick to the places they are lid ia, 
e 

Th fize 
1 7 ember ——— —— 
rer 
a hole made in a bit of paper with the poin te fic 
needle, When 'exami by» mierolepe, they 
as in Fig. 4, not unlike the n 
ants They are ſtreaked 
rough or curdled. When firſt 
K 111 

» 
whi the ſhell is very thin and tranſparemy as den 
22 r has left it. 

By means of the thinneſs and of this 
covering; —_ illar may be feen within the egg, as 


f 


are unte ſet with long hairs, is horizontal when the i at b, Fig. 5. At firſt, it is bent, as in Fig. 6: ſome time 
- firſt ſettles after having flown ; but ſoon after thoſe, egges | after, it wriggles itſelf into the ſituation repreſented in 
incline downward, Its head (Plate V. Fig. 24, 253 26) Fig. 7 ; and then makes a hole through the end of che 
is furniſhed with two — joints of | egg, and comes out there, as in Fig. 8. 'This | 
which, nicely fitted into each other, 282 y up remains at the end of the empty as at cy in 
to the tes eyes are almoſt as large as thoſe of 
the moth. Between the antennz are two beards, 
(Fig. 28.) which proceed from the lower of the | | 
head, and riſe up above it; and Ii between Ar its firſt iſſuing from the egg, this caterpillar 
p bole? Of. id ior op rok ich lng OD a fifth part 
war mc | | 
Theſe inſects do not take any food while they are in generally 
the ſtate of butterflies, as will be proved by ſeveral ex- the ork oe vent day her the 


periments ; nor do, or indeed can F upon and 
3 during that time, 1 Lge Any but 
opinion in Angoumois ; for they have not even 
e of doing i it the leaſt f injury. Their oy 1 
funAion en is to procreate their ſpecies, 
' The males of theſe butterflies feem, in general, Re 
larger than the females: but they cannot well be diſtin- 
guiſhed with , unlefs they are ſeen to- 
gether, which, according to the very nice and careful 
obſervations of Meſſ. Duhamel and Tillet, never is but 
in the night-time, or in a dark Their copulation 
then is like that of the ſilk- worm butterfly : the bod of 
the male and that of the female then form one 
tine ; their _ are turned different ways ; the ends of 
e di Un upon each other; and their conjunction 
n 1 The abovemetitioned gentlergen, with 
Soy other witneſſes, ſaw great numbers of them in this 
fituation, both upon heaps of corn in granaries, and 
upon ears of corn in the field. They catched two of 
them in the act of copulation, and put them into a glaſs 
covered over, where they then ſeparated, but were found 
Joined together the next day, in the 11 | 
15 As foon as the female is impregnated, ſhe 2 7 
reat numbers. Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet 4 5 a 
e and female, coupled, into a glaſs vefſel, and, 
watehing them carefully, faw the female, ſoon after her 
22 from the male, depoſit her eggs, ſometimes on 
and then on another, in heaps of 60, ir 00 Fas 
— 72 Theſe 1 are ſquirted out, as it were, com- 
by three, four, or half a dozen, und fometimes 
chin, at once; and at each 
u gude get her fanatic. "Th which 4 2 ef-, 
in glaſſes ca e a few grains 
corn depoſited at the bottom of i ole ae, and. finding | 
themſelves cramped there, laid — an the ſides of the 


| 


nirt of this kind the fe- | 


they have ſeen them hatch at the end of 
The redone of the air will undoubtedl 
_ — 'They are red, as was faid' 
; but that colour goes off by 
2 ched, and they 
female butterflies which are upon 
in a field, endeavour to place themſelves in ſuch manner 
as to la ph r is 
to 


Sa it often happens that, 2 
Hy, r us reprotentes 
upon the hufks in Fig. 2 and 3. 

As ſoon as the caterpillars are hatched, ey ſex about 
making their way into the grain, in order to teed upon 
its flour. If the eggs 1 the granary, 


after harveſt, and u = e gs grains themſelves, NE 
rrow a 


enerally c the wheat (Dg- 
— ro), e weave a flight web 5 „ 


the particles of the bran thus s and 'wri 
| themſelves into the mealy ſubſtan which 1 is to be 
| food... The hole through which the caterpillar Eatefeed 


can then no longer be perceived, but by a little heap of 
75 which lies upon it, as in Fig. 11. This ſmall quan- 
ulyeriſed bran, which is a ſure ſign that a young' 
E may eſcape the 
notice of thoſe who have not obſerved it Long 
when once known, it is eaſily diſtin | 
Wai cor the eggs are reer, — 
oung caterpillars means to 
bend. the chaff and the 
pierce the latter, as was faid before, 
Bale dap. but ſometimes at the N 
t 


3 


glide in be- 


in the 
is 2 


f 


| 


veſſel. Theke eggs are accompanied with a viſcous mat- 


"me To 


then tear a hole in the ſkin or rind, range around tem 


upon the ear, inthe fel, ” 
grain, and in that fituation they 


To ſet this i 
Chat, in moſt ins of corn ad- 
here, or are faſtened, at the ſame height, to the ſpike or 
ſtalk which traverſes the car, as at 566, Fig. 1. in ſuch 
manner as to form a ſort of triangle, or flower-de-lvce. 
Fach grain is covered with three concave coats or huſks, 
the ſmalleſt and thickeſt of which is repreſented by Fig. 
a and 3: their inner huſk is covered by a broader, but 
thinner ; and this grain is covered by ſtill larger, from 
which ariſes the — when there is one. Over all 
theſe there frequently is a fourth or very thin 
membrane, more or leſs wide. theſe huſks Jap over 
each other like the ſcales of a fiſh, and invelop the grain. 
The end „ (Fig. 9.) is uppermoſt, and the end / reſts 
upon its ſupporter. The germ is at the end /, and the 
extremity : is covered with a hairy down. 
- The young caterpiller finds means to creep under all 
theſe ſcale-like coverings, and to get at the grain, which, 
after having wove a ſlight web of only a few fine threads, 
either to cover itſelf, or to hold by, it attacks, ſome- 
times at the upper end # (Fig. 9), which is very ſoft in 

een corn; and ſometimes, if it has crept in at the 
er end, it es in the longitudinal furrow of the 
corn, and there ins to mine in the manner before 


r . | 
As the huſks of barley are harder, and ſtick much 
cloſer to the grain, than thoſe of wheat, it is almoſt al- 
ways at the point 4 (Fig. 12.) that theſe caterpillars flip 
into that corn, by means of a ſmall opening generally 
perceptible in that part. 0 
To conceive how theſe ſmall caterpillars, which are 
hardly able to pierce the rind or bran of wheat, can 
glide into barley by means of the opening before men- 
tioned, it is neceſſary to conſider the organiſation of this 
in. It is fi of two lobes c, Fig. 12. which 
are partly ſeparated by a furrow in its middle, and partly 
covered by a tegument à a, which ſits exactly cloſe and 
adheres ſtrongly to the lobes.c c, and terminates in a long 
awn or beard b, of which only part is repreſented in this 
drawing. 'The two lobes cc are again covered with their 
proper tegument, which ends in two ſmall appendices at 
/, Here generally is a chaſm or opening, through which 
the caterpiller penetrates to the mealy ſubſtance. 
- To trace this caterpillar in its further reſs after it 
bad crept in at this opening, and — diſappear - 
ed, Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet tore off the appen- 


. dices d, Fig. 13, and found, that after having wove a 


fender web, it had immediately begun to attack the 
\ lobes of the grain of barley, as was evident from the 
bran around it. After it had made its way entirely into 
the grain, and was buried there, they ſaw nothing but 
the little 7 bran it had thrown up, over the hole 
through which it en tere. 114, 3 
1 e — inſect, mA 
ighly probable that che young one's meet with great 
— 2 to get into the grain; 
ſince very 
lodgment 


many of them die beſore they can effect a 
in the mealy ſubſtance. This number is ſo 
great, that it might induce une to wonder how ſuch 
quantities of corn cam; be: deſtroyed by theſe caterpil- 
Urs, if one did not conſider the vaſt fecundity of the 
ſemale butterflies. But the ſequel of this account will 


ſhew, that if prodigious numbers of them did not pe- 


riſh, it would: hardly. be poſſible 10 ſare à fingle grain 
of any kind of COIN, 1 SU Ys; o HAULS 


x yer clear Byktery/i is to be obſerved, | 
nds of wheat, three 


BUT 


A * ft of 2 # 
ght 


that what was 
ways eſcaped unhurt. Io 
el and 'Tillet put into 
owth of other provinces, 
glaſs, ſome of theſe butter- 
7 2 the curry hay 
her theſe grains, an rwards Id the 
i 2 A make their way into the grains. 
Their ſarther o 


ions proved, that the principal 
cauſe of the ſpreading of this evil is, that the inſect it- 


ſelf, which multiplies exceedingly, is conveyed to other 
parts with the corn in which it is incloſed. 
The in of corn preys upon 


illar incloſed in a 
A n ne 


ng till it has caten it all; 
which time the inſet has attained its full grawth. 
henever a grain was opened (Fig. 19.) in which the 
caterpillar was not full grown, a deal of flour yet re- 
mained : but when this inſet was full grown, there re- 
mained only the ſkin, or bran, ſo deſtitute of flour, as 
not even to diſcolour clear water, Hogs, though ver 
reedy creatures, and fond of bran, would not = 
theſe ulls when given to them unmixed ; but they cat 
them readily enough when mixed with other food. _ 
M. de 2— ſuſpects that when theſe caterpillars 
have conſumed all the flour, they eat the excrements 
which they had voided whilſt young., At leaſt it is cer- 
tain that, upon opening ſeveral grains in which the in» 
ſet was young, a number of ſmall white, pellets, like 
eggs, was found near. the caterpillar ; and a half-grown 
caterpillar being taken out of a grain, and laid upon a 
piece of glaſs at the focus of a microſcope, it was ſeen 
to void a quantity of excrements, very white, ſmooth, 


and oval; and when the caterpillars were ready to be 
metamorphoſed in the ſpring, there. remained only a 
very portion. of dark brown excrements, quite dif- 


ferent from the white that were obſerved at firit. 

The of the corn-caterpillar, when full grown, 
is yery little more than the twelfth part of an inch ; and 
its thickneſs is, at moſt, equal to half the circumference 
of the grain that contains it : its body is ſmooth and en- 
tircly white : it is thickeſt towards head, in which 
one may perceive its mouth, two large eyes, and two 
kinds of horns : the head. is a little browner than the reſt. 
of the body. This caterpillar bas ſixteen legs, of which 
the eight intermediate and membranous are only ſmall 
prominencies, ſo. minute as nat to be diſtinguiſhed even 
with the belp of a microſcope, unleſs the inſect be laid 


upon its fide. pony = ppt Bin = 
make here the followi 


Our authors | digreſſion, to 
ſhew the difference between this inſect (Fig. 23.) and 
the falſe moth (Fig. 31.) ; it being the more important 
to diſtinguiſh them, as tbey are very much alike in many 
reſpects, and oſten blended together in the ſame gra · 

The falſe moth proceeds from a ſmall caterpillar, the 
body of which is ſmooth and whitiſh. It has ſixteen. 
tlegs, does not e in the grains of corn, but contrives 
to faſten ſeveral of them together with a web which it 
ſpins, and with which. it makes itſelf a dwelling-place 
like that of common caterpillars. This dwelling-place, 
or ſheath, in which the caterpillar of the falſe moth 
Juſually abides, is generally in the middle of the little 
e eee 


. 


Fig 


granary, all che grains upon the ſurface of the corn are 
knked together by à web, ſo as to form a cruſt which is 
fometimes three inches thick. This caterpillar turns in- 
to a chryſalis, or aurelia, in agrain which it has hollow- 
ed, or in the ſheath of Angie and iſſues from thence, 
in the month of June, in the form of a butterfly. When 
a heap of corn is ſtirred in which there are many cater- 
pillars of the ſpecies” of this falſe-moth, thoſe inſects 
crawl up the walls: but they ſoon return to the heap, 
and, by che very next day, cover it all over with a new 
web. © h | | 

he inſe@ which deſolates many parts of Angoumois 
is more ſparing of the mealy ſubſtance of the corn, than 
the illar of the falſe-moth.; for the former ſeldom 
conſumes more than the contents of a fingle grain. No- 
thing is more uncommon than for it to paſs from one 
grain to another, even though it be immediately conti- 
guous. It eats the flour in ſuch manner that the ſkin 
or rind of the grain, which is entirely emptied, looks 
whole and ſound : but the leaſt preſſure then eaſily re- 
duces it to powder; and it riſes up to the ſurface of wa- 
ter more or leſs quickly, according as the inſect has left 
in it more or leſs flour. 32. . | a. 

As heat haſtens the phoſis of the inſect, it is 
not unuſual to find, in very hot weather, ſome of theſe 
caterpillars transformed into aureliæ, before they have 
conſumed the excrements before- mentioned, or 
even eaten all the mealy ſubſtance of the grain. In this 
caſe, the aureliz are very ſmall, and produce only ſmall 
butterflies. The ſame happens to other inſects of this 
kind. Silk-worms eat but little when they are fickly, 
and, if that fickneſs continues, they are metamorphoſed 
ſooner than others which are healthy ; but then their 
cocons always are ſmall. If a field caterpillar be ſhut 
up in a box before it has attained its full growth, it will, 
ater having faſted ſome days, be converted into a ſmall 
aureliæ, from it will ifſue a butterfly ſmaller than others of 
the ſame ſpecies. In like manner, when one ſees among 
the corn caterpillars ſome larger than others, it may 
reaſonably be preſumed that this difference from 
their havin — a greater quanti flour in the 
grains on which they fed, than in thoſe which were the 
nouriſhment of flies ; or from their having been 
of a ſtronger conſtitution. It likewiſe appears that ſome 
of theſe illars are ſo much more voracious 
others, that the flour of one grain is not ſufhcient for 
them. M. Duhamel put ſeveral of them into a box of 
flour: they throve there, and ſeemed to grow larger than 


in their common way of feeding in the gra <P 
In general, they are rr their Bi 


and when the air is warm, than in winter, or 
in cold weather. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the 
mealy ſubſtance of a grain is more. completely conſumed 
uma on Ran TR COT 
e! ity of M. de Reaumur was requiſite to diſ- 
cover A circumftance relative to the 1 
this inſet, and of which Meſſ. Duhamel and 


| in its grain, foreſees, 


than | the butterfly, after having diſintangled its wings, takes 


of 


future ſtate of butterfly, it will be deprived | organs 
neceſſary to pierce throu the rind of bran which forms 
foreſight, the fact is, that the caterpillar, | before it is 
changed into an aureliz, makes in this covering of bran 
a ſmall trap à (Fig. 2 1.) which remains ſhut. - Meſſrs. 


Duhamel and Tillet could not eaſily diſcover it at-firſt ; 
but after ſome ſearch, a little. ſpot whiter than the | 
about as big as the head of a pin, and ſomewhz 


prominent, ſhewed them where it was. They then, 
upon- lifting up this (Fig. 22.) with the point of a 
fine needle, could ſee the · chryſalis in the inſide of the 
2 and alſo, ſometimes, cloſe the trap again 
1— a8 to leave the leaft appearance of a 
k rn r ni : P71 
When the caterpillar has attained its full growth, and 
formed its trap, or outlet, it weaves a cocon, and is 
afterwards 33 within the grain, into an 
aureliz (Fig. 20.) which ſeems at firſt to be divided by 
3 Gig. 14.) ; but when the butterfly is formed 
ithin the aurcliz, its wings may be diſcerned. through 
the membranes which cover it, as in Fig. 15, 16, 17, 
18, The above-mentioned accurate opened 
ſome of theſe aureliz in an advanced ſtate, and took out 
of each of them a butterfly greatly rumpled and be- 
numbed. When one of thele caterpillars firſt iſſues out 
of an egg, and when a Full grown is taken out of 2 
grain of corn, the body of each, then ſeemingly more 
at eaſe, dilates, ſo that one can hardly conceive how if 
could be contained in ſo ſmall a ſpace'as that from whence 
it came. The caſe is different when one opens a grain 
in which there is an aureliz; for it is eaſily ſeen that 
this occupies little more than half of the inner capacity 
of the grain which incloſes it, and that the caterpillar, 
in forming a cocon, has divided the grain into two ſpaces 
or cells, in the largeſt of which, being ſome what mort 
than half, the aureſiæ is lodged, whilſt one ſees in the 
other nothing but its excrements. The aureliz are there - 
ſore ſmall in compariſon to the caterpillars that were me- 
tamorphoſed into them. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing how a. 
butterfly juſt come out of the aureliz could be contained 
within that covering. | W ror fy 
The butterfly, being entirely formed in the aureliz, 
breaks the ſkin of it at the end, opens with its head the 
little trap which the caterpillar had made on the outſide 
of the grain, and comes out at the little hole. which was 
covered and ſhut by that trap. The mealy fubſtance of 
the grain has, by that time, ſo far conſumed, and 
the outſide huſk or bran rendered thereby ſo light, that 


its hy and ſometimes carries away the empty hull. 
As as the butterflies are out of the grains which- 
contained them, Gay Cour and the females lay their 
eggs in the manner before related. Such is the circle of 

Sa. | 7 


| - This inſeQ, like all others of dhe ſame ſpecies, re- 
mains, as was ſaid before,. a longer or ſhorter time in its 
different ſtates, accot as the temperature of the air 
is more or leis favourable to its ſevetal changes. It is. 
| known that. an aureliz of a caterpillar, which generally 

produces a butterfly in eight days, will continue three 
months in the ſtate of an aurelis, if it be put into an 
ice-houſe, and that the butterfly does not, in that caſe, 

| coma 
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partly ſeparated from thoſe that ace | gins juſt as fight ends. On 
which the lighteſt away with | A circumſtance well worth obſerying, and which. 
chaff, 2/1 | will be particularly noticed hereaſter, is that moſt 
« As the dirtineſs of the floor on which the ſheaves butterflies of the per oe remain. in the 
are threſhed fouls the grains of com, theſe people waſh | granaries, ſaſt clung to the ed corn, upon which. 
them, and chereby take off ſuch of the remaining light them couple and Jay their eggs. It looks. 

ins as ſwim upon the water. Ibey likewiſe theſe butterflies knew. that there then no longer 
ins of which the caterpillars have eaten ſo much | is in the fields any corn fit to feed their poſterity. 
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: 
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them ſpecifically | the contrary tbe ſpring flight endeavour to get 
grains of which the ca- | out of the granaries, and do in H get out in vaſt num 
the flour, fink to the | bers, through the windows, to ſpread in the fields, and. 
Pi devour | lay their eggs upon the yet green corn. A 
| 4 this is really the caſe, and thas tha inſects and 
T's phalence, appeared eyidently from 
ſev obſervations, made. by Meſſrs. Du- 


of which it may be ſufſicient to. 


who carry it into tbe neighbouring p ith | mention here. 01 following, 
it wary. This is the 2 which ſpreads e * went, at different hours of the 
the evil. Others have cheir corn ground immediately 


„ into dere there were heaps of corn in- 
after harveſt; and this is the beſt method they can take, wich theſe inſects. While the day laſted, they 
Er one ae oy nal pr poi nj 

, are not in country to gr ut did not quit them. When re- 
immediately the whole of the crop; ſecondly, —— into the fame granaries a little after. ſun - ſet, the 
the meal of corn in a wet harveſt will not keep | ſaw thaſe butterſties riſe from the cern, and fly tothe 
- walls, where they ſettled for a while; after which they 
took their fi 1 Bel ange by yoo 6 5 
and went off with ſuch rapidi got out 
If Meſſrs. D and Tillet went back 
ies at ten or eleven o'clock at night, they 
no longer law ſo great a number of butterflies, and thoſe 


ics, in the flour, as we have 


experienced in the manner 


before related. | that did remain to be leſs agitated. - - 
« Several of the inhabitants of the country in queſ- | To be ſtill more. y acquainted with ſome Cir= 
tion Ly their corn up in granaries, in order therewith to if of this less, 


they put different 


pay their rent, which, in general, is not due till the be · 
ginning of October. From theſe heaps of reſerved corn 
iſſue multitudes of butterflies, which, as we have ob- 
ſerved, couple and lay upon that corn an immenſe quan- 
tity of eggs, from whence erpillars which 
get into the grains, and deyour their infide during the 
whole winter. a 
« Tt is highly probable that, in mild and moiſt au- 
tumns, ſame of the firſt hatched caterpillars may be | evening, one t doors 
changed into butterflies early enough to produce a ſe- gi utterflies immediately x 
cond gentration before winter; nor will this ſeem ſur- wi 121 i traverſed an 
priling to thoſe who know how rapidly warm weather | 
makes theſe inſets go through all their metamorphoſes. 
But, independent of this, it is certain that butterflies 
xe 'continually ſeen, to come out of all che heaps of | 
wheat, batley, and ryc, in Anjou, ducing the whole | 
and till the autumn begins to grow cold: that | ri 
numbers of live caterpillars are found in grains during 
r er 
3. a | 
of butterflies iſſue from them as ſeon. 4s the weather bo- ſcarce 
2 to be bot, hat is to. ſay, e ah 
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1 ched all the neighbouring fields 
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of corn, and beat even the ſurrounding 


hedges, at all hours of the day, to no ſort of purpoſe: 


not a butterfly could they find, 
and dried ones intangled in ſpiders webs 


excepting a few dead 
g the out- 


ſide of the corn. very circumſtance led them to 


the 


yo 
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275 


they were in oy of: for, rightly reflect - 
ch neither they nor any other 
ds in the day 


certainly be of the phalena or nocturnal 
they, without farther delay, ſet out with a candle 
, repaired to one of the corn fields which 
ifited in the afternoon, and, in the night be- 
| 6th of June, ſoon deſcried a great 


- 


4 


: 
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of this reſulted from dhe following incidents. M. de 
T one of their friends in Angoumois, had, in 
> foal gr „ ſeveral heaps of wheat diff pre- 


which 75 of I | rs. 
Darema d Title, — 2222 — 
in two of thoſe heaps, adviſed him to put that corn into 
n in order to prevent the dif- 
perſion of the butterflies, which they knew would other · 
wiſe infallibly proceed from thence: but this was neg- 
—_ e 
evening, viſi is li s an ound 
upon the 1 Son rk of butterflies in great agita⸗ 
tion, and of which a conſiderable number ſoon flew out 
at the windows. They took legve of M. de Taponnat, 
aſſuring him that this flight of inſets would ſoon light 
n they were gone, M. de 
aponnat had the „ Ke 
any — quantity of butterflies ſtill continued to iſſue 
from his granary ; which he could eaſily do, as the win- 
dow was very low. He was amazed at the numbers he 
faw fly out at that one window; being, as nearly as be 
could compute, about fifty in a minute. He obſerved, 
that they directed their flight towards a field of wheat 
not far off, and thereu went thither with five or fix 
other perſons, all of w ſaw them arrive in ſwarms, 


proceeding chiefly from the granary. They faw many 
of then Reke _ 


pon the ears, and on their running a 
cane gently over the awns, beheld them riſe by dozens 
at a time. M. de Taponnat was fo ftruck with this 
ſight, that he ordered the window of his granary to be 
ſhut the next day, and his corn to be put into an oven 

ly heated, as ſoon as poſlible. FO) 
clergyman in the neighbourhood, who had a little 
barley infeſted with theſe inſets, could not be perſuad- 
ed to do the ſame, though his whole quantity was but a 
few buſhels. The roidyuinicr-was; that's maditicatle of | 
— 7 3 * from the vn 
is granary, and thick over an adjacent field 
of barley, that not an ear could be found without ſeve- 
ral of them upon it. Ns my 
Theſe facts confirm all the former remarks of our ac- 
curate inquirers, who, after obſerving that the fitteſt 
time to find theſe butterflies upon the ears of ſtanding 
corn, is about half an hour after ſun-ſet, continue thus. 
« On the 10th of June about eight o'clock in the 
evening, we viſited the fields around la Rochefoucault, 
and then perceived only a few butterflies upon the cars 
of the corn: they were 1 and we ſoon 
after ſaw numbers of the | $98 pecies arrive on all fides, 
but chiefly frum certain mills on the banks of the river. 
Thoſe that were upon the corn flew away as ſoon as we 
approached them with a light. This was probably the 
time of their arrival. Towards nine o'clock we renew- 
ed our ſearch, and ſaw many of them clung to the ears, 
either actually coupled, or Geking to couple. The light 
did not affright them then, and we had time enough to 
examine them with a microſcope. We found fewer of 
them towards midnight, and could not ſee any early the 


at the 
ſeveral 


juſt before its ſetting. -/ ird 


. «© As we have not ever met with theſe butterſlies in 


B Ur 


day time, it may be aſked, where chen retire / 
Us This 1 an 22 We have; 


, ueſtion deſerves 
ſearched for them in vain in hedges and among 
of corn. Light certainly 
we expo 
were incloſed, they hid themſelves in the ſhade formed 
by creaſes of the paper at the bottom of thoſe veſſels, in 
ſuch manner that we were ſometimes puzzled to find them 
again. One day that the ſun ſhone very bright, we took 
two chriſtal cups, into one of which we put a few grains 
of wheat with butterflies, then covered it with pa- 
per, and placed it upon its bottom, in a garden expoſed 
to the ſun. We put ſome butterflics into the other, but 
and placed it cloſe to the former, with its 

that the butterflies might receive the 
full heat of the ſun : and laſtly, we ſet one of M. de 
Reaumur's thermometers upon the ground, juſt by theſe 
cups. When the liquor had riſen to from 45 to 50 de- 
grees, (from 112 to 124 of Farenheit's) we ſaw that all 
the butterflies in the cup where there was not any corn, 
were dead: in the other, only ſome were dead; e 
moſt of them had found a ſhady ſhelter, either by mak - 
ing their way into the grains, or by hiding themſelves 
under the paper cover. We knew before, that theſe 
butterflies are greatly agitated, and flutter very much 
when they are expoſed to the ſun ; but we could not 


the blades 


tell whether that proceeded from pleaſure or pain. The 


doubt is now removed ; and we are of opinion that they 
retire to a cool or ſhady place during the day time, and 
that their ſmallneſs prevents our finding where they 
are hidden, which may perhaps be in woods or 
thickets, in crevices in the barks of trees, or in the 
earth.” | | 

That the caterpillars which produce firſt aureliz, and 
then theſe butterflies, can, and frequently do, live un- 
der-ground, that they can paſs the winter there incloſed 


in the grain with which they are ſown, and even un- 


0 their ſeveral metamorphoſes in the earth, ſo as to 
from thence in the form of butterflies in the ſpring, 
has been demonſtrated by the following experiments. 

In May, 1761, Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet planted, 
in a garden- pot, corn in which they knew there were ca- 
terpillars. They buried it an inch deep, watered it care- 
fully, and ſaw that, notwithſtanding plentiful rains had 
fallen upon it, thoſe caterpillars changed into aureliæ juſt 
as if they had been in a granary. 
duced butterflies, which, weak as they were when firſt 
hatched, ſoon made their way out of the ground. 

Io be the more certain of their power, with reſpeCt to 
this laſt article, the ſame gentlemen put ſume thouroughly 


de 
ari 


dry, and well pulveriſed earth into a glaſs veſſel, then laid | b 


upon that a layer of corn in which they knew there 
were aureliæ, and covered this with equally will dried and 
pulveriſed earth, at leaſt half an inch deep; after which 
they tied a paper over the veſſel, to keep in the butterflies, 
in caſe they ſhould pierce through the upper mould. In 
effect, they did pierce through it, coupled, and laid ſuch 
quantities of eggs as covered its whole ſurface. 

- To ſee — theſe inſets would riſe as eaſily from 
underneath a ſtiffer earth, and what effect their being bu- 
ried deeper would have, a wooden box was divided into 
_ three partitions, and filled with common mould taken out 
of a kitchen-garden. Corn known to be infeſted with 
theſe caterpillars was planted an inch deep in one of theſe 
partitions, two inches deep in another, and three inches 


in the third, All of them were chen coveredwith/aiglaſ: 


incommodes them: for when 
to the ſun veſſels in which ſome of them 


moſt of 


eſe aureliz pro- 
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frame, and butterflies ſoon appeared:in"each' of. the divi · 
ſions but they were far the moſt numerous in that where 
they had been buried but an inch deep. In another trial, 
a number of inſected grains were covered with a ſtill ſtiffer 
earth, — * 1 ; 2 
22 ere. i coming out f 
they are rumpled, as when taken out of a chr : but 
after reſting a moment, they ſhake their wings, ſet them 
right, and ſoon take their fl ht. | Yor ö 
That ſome of theſe butterfties can, and do come out of 
the ploughed ground which has been ſowed with inſected 
ſeeds, is certain: but Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet are 
thoroughly ſatisfied that their number is but ſmall, that 
the caterpillars ſown with the grain periſh be 
fore they can reach the ſurface of the earth, and that the 
butterflies which proceed from ies are the great 
ſource of the increaſe of this inſect: for, ſay they, the 
grain which contains a young caterpiller will grow, if its 
germe has not been damaged; and as its meal ſubſtance 
is conſumed by the plant, the caterpillar muſt die for want 
of food. Beſides, as is proved by the laſt· mentioned ex- 
28 nom ey cannot pierce through a cloſe and 
ened earth; whic is the of ed 
land that has been 4 10:the wine vile mou : 
After obſerving that the two ſexes ſometimes unite a ſe» 
cond time after ſeparation ; that the female depoſits her 
eggs almoſt immediately after they are fecundated, in ſmall 
parcels of from 6 to 30, and that each female lays in all 
from 60 to 90 adding to this, that there are generally 
three flights in a year, one at the latter end of or in 
the beginning of June, a ſecond in Auguſt, and a third in 
ſome of the ſubſequent months, during which a fourth alſo, 
and even a fifth, have been known ; we may, from the 
following calculation, form an idea of the aſtoniſhing, 
multiplication of theſe inſects, and conſequently of the 
ravages which they muſt make where they have eſtabliſhed 
themſclves. | | | 
Every female produces from 60 to 90 eggs, of which 


| 75 is the medium: but let us ſuppoſe the number to be 


no more than 70. Let us ſuppole alſo, that of thoſe 70 
eggs, one only produces females, which makes the 
number 35. This multiplied by 70, the number of eggs 
laid by each, gives for the ſecond brood, from a ſingle in- 
ſect, 2450: the half of this number, ſuppoſed to be fe- 
males, is 1225, which multiplied by 70, gives 85,750 for 
the third brood. The half of this number, being 42,875, 
1 by 70, gives for the fourth brood, 3,001,250; 
and the half this, 1,500,625, multiplied by 70, gives 
105,043,750 for the fifth brood : ſo that ſuppoſing five 
roods in a year, each female butterfly of this ſpecies that 
exiſts in May, produces, before the May following, no 
leſs than one hundred and five millions, forty three thou- 
ſand, ſeven hundred and fifty individuals of the ſame kind. 
It is not agreed whether theſe inſects prefer wheat, bar- 
ley or rye. The” obſervations and trials made by - Mel, 
Duhamel and 'Tillet ſeem to prove, that they attack in- 
differently whichever hes moſt convenient for them; and 
that they do not ſpare maize, when it is ſtri of its 
ſtalk and laid up in a granary, where they can come at 
the ſoft inſide part of the grain; or even oats, though it 
be the common, but miſtaken opinion of the people of 
Angoumois, that this laſt grain is a preſervative of others, 
eſpecially of barley, when ſown with it, or intermixed in 
— e ener OE 
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tog in a veſſel, into which ſome of theſe butter- 
flies were put: and the oats were damaged 
as much ag any of the other it is certain that | 
theſe inſects do but little miſchief to oats in rp raped 


1 who make bread of this corn. 
In guarding againſt inſets, the farmer has three 


objeAs: 1, to preſerve his grain for ſeed ; 2 it 
for food and market ; and, 3, the total deftruQion the | ſerved 
To preſerve th the corn for ſeed, it ſhould be threſhed out 
APY poſſible, in order to prevent the transformation 


fi 


. rye, and oats, were al, Jay: | 


eee Arden the field, which otherwiſe | 


'BU T 
| ſoon become butterflies, whoſe number of egg 


would increaſe the evil- ——— Sr e- 
. th For has frequent! 7 


le deal ould cither be dried in an open, in which 
the heat ſhould be (nn Bam eee 
without deſtroying the vegetative power of the 
which will be properly effected by 124 degrees of hea 


| on Farenheit's thermometer, or ſoaked in a ſtrong lye 


the Finger can ju dar ic Tet to ſuch a 332 
uſt bear it. Let the corn contained in a 


in e, and the ſkimmed 
1 5 When - has been 


— Gre or any other Io 
_ 7 . it. , HOT dun Inſefte qui de- 
vere * Grains 


BUTTER- As, Dad wild watanl 


JABBAGE, the name of a plant well known, 
Nin which thete are ſeveral fpecies cul - 
 tivat 

A es have lately been cultivated for the food of 


cattle, and by ſeveral experiments found to produce a| 
Wal large increaſe when managed according to the prin- 
ciples 


-the New Huſbandry. M. de Chateauvieux has 
oy by cular in relating the ſucceſs of his expe- 
we 1780 5 5 give the reader. 


2 this curious gentleman in a letter to 
el, by rexrenching the e dung ; though 9 


C A B 


| which 1 watered to make them take root the 
The length of this bed was one hundred and fixty 
juſt 


and its breadth fix feet ſeven inches. 
“That I oe. be able to make a 
hays. ig #3 1h et 
tchen 0 2 0 und 
the hens dey; Tel the ſame ſort of ph nts. This ſpot 
bad been extremely well dug, and — dunged by 
the gardener, who took all poſſible care of theſe plants 
dune the ſummer, and weeded them as often as was 
ry. Inſtead of cabbaging, moſt of them hs. 
upon which 1 plucked them up, and plant 


better. 
feet, 
compariſon 
of the 

latter, 


eral years. le indeed deen well prepared Lr 1 — e 
e bar- 


jos ppm when one 
N. e r e Dd bets 0 


er the furrow. 
17 he y ov 12 1 . u 


751, ge oy Satan la id been intended for 
I planted n. 


5 "hoſe for my firft trial not received any 


i T beſtowed the fame care and culture on my row of 
. es in the bed, as if they had been wheat. 
the ninth of March 1 752, the alleys were ſtir- 


red with the . Roots the ene of April, I 
gave them a. ith the cultivator. 
third of June they had A2 M dn d. 1 


4 12 n 
und on the twentieth of July, bw irdener hand-] from ten to ſeventeen tons leſs chan the product would 
hoe them, for fear the plough ſhould ge ſeveral | have been upon an acre, could he have obtained the large, 
ſtalks of wheat which grew on the next bed, and were | late, Dutch on „ ., 191 eee 
bent, but not lodged. tor 28 8 1 5 The ingenious Mr. Randall, in a treatiſe lately pub- 
«© Theſe cabbages were never watered, except once, | liſhed, entitled Semi-Virgilian Huſbandry, has given us 
which was at the time of planting them; and yet they | the following method of cultivating 'cabbages; ding. 
were always pur and firm, even in the hotteſt days. | to his . ſyſtem, which is nothing more 
By this eaſy expeditious culture, they attained all | than the New Huſbandry executed by the ordinary im - 
the ion that could be deſired ; and ſurpaſſed thoſe | plements. FTT ͤ INT SW 2 $6 
of the kitchen-garden, as much in goodneſs, as they did | The foil on which the cabbages are to gro, is ſuppoled 
in bulk. of them weighed between fifteen and | to be a loam in good heart; and as-the-Semi-Virgilian 
eighteen pounds, and the leſt between eight andten. Huſbandry requires only that the ſoil ſhould-be made ex- 
The weight of all the plants which grew on this bed, was | ceeding fine, without the aſſiſtance of any dung, "there-- 
840 pounds.” | fore the land deſtined for theſe ca muſt be th | 
The intelligent and careful cultivator Mr. John-Wynn | up to be fallowed, that it may enjoy all the advantages of 
Baker, in ar he made to the Dublin Society, tells | a winter and ſummer fallow; f6'as to be exquiſitely well 
us, that he alſo cultivated cabbages after the manner of | prepared for the reception of the plants about Old Michacl- 
the New Huſbandry, on a piece of ground that had bore | mas. ate Sena rt wt braun. Hh 
potatoes the preceding year. It was manured with a com- As cabbages extract their nouriſhment from 4 confides; | 
poſt of lime, earth, and dung, perfectly incorporated. | rable depth, as well as from the ſurface of the foil, it will. 
On the ſixth and ſeventh of July 1764, he planted one | be neceffary that the land ſhould be double · trenched du 
row of cabbage plants on the middle of every ridge, of | ring the time of fallowing. i O04 AKT to 
about an acre of ground, the ts in the rows being 


e loam, immediately after harveſt, is to be turned 
two feet from eachother, and the rows five feet aſunder. | up, and the workman is to go as deep as he cat with his 
On the fixth of July a fine rain fell, and more on the | plough, another plough is immediately to follow in the 
eleventh and twelfth, which ſaved the expence of water- | fame furrow with a higher earth-boar which will:caſb 
ing, and ſecured life to the plants. the mould over, and bury the ſtubble, if -it was not before, 
On the ſeventh of Auguſt the cabbages were horſe- | by ſome other method, deſtroyed : in this manner the field 
hoed, by taking off, at one furrow of the plough, only | will, as it were, be turned upſide down, double ſpitted 
one ſide of each ridge, cloſe to the plants: in this | more than a foot deep, and the ſtubble will be er 
manner they remained till the twenty-fifth, when the | rotted. The harrows muſt then make the ground as fine - 
plough was ran along in the ſame furrow ; by which, | as the ſeaſon will at that time permit. 71 
with the firſt furrow, the ſoil was ploughed about! The next thing to be done, when the weather will ad- 
twenty-one inches deep. This being finiſhed, the earth | mit of it, is to double trench the land, and lay it up till 
was immediately returned back to the plants, which | the ſpring in ſharp ridges. 
afforded them freſh nouriſhment ; and in order to give] Here Mr. Randall makes a very ſenſible and uſeful ob- 
their roots time _— to penetrate this freſh earth, | ſervation, namely, that the teams muſt not be ſuffered to 
which, by the horſe-hoeing, was become very fine | go upon the ground till it is firſt tried with a ſpade, to ſee 
mould, -they were ſuffered to continue in this ſtate till 2 the ſoil is dry endugh to the depth it was ploughed 
the twelfth of September; when were again horſe- | before ; for treading the ground in any ſeaſon of the year, 
hoed, by taking off the other ſide of every ridge; and | when it is not in order, or ſufficiently dry, is a very de · 
on the twentieth the furrow was 5 e ſame | ſtructive practice. The ſtandard in this caſe recommended, 
manner as the former, the mould immediately return- | very properly by Mr. Randall, is, when the mould crum+ 
ed to the plants. On the eighteenth of October a] bles or feels mellow between the finger and thumb, in- 
ſmall ſurrow was thrown up to each fide of every ridge, | ſtead of adhering, ſo as to judge by the touch, whether 
which finiſhed the culture, and reſtored the ridges to the | the parts will give way to the tread, or whether the geoth jy 
8 in which they were when the plants were put upon | be in 7 a ſtate of coheſion as to be padded, un 
em. al horſes eet. | | j 4.4 g Sc : 4 4» | 
The plants all grew luxuriantly ; and in the hotteſt | The following directions are glven fot performing the 
weather were infinitely. more brittle in their leaves, | ridge-work, or laying up the foil for the winter. 2-46 3 
than = in the neighbouring gardens ; which is a cer- The r is to begin in any wh of the front 
tain indication, of health in theſe kind of plants. he pleaſes, and go one bout, throwing the furrows in ſuch 
The horſe-hoeing as fo effectually deſtructive to the | a manner, that they may form a ms ridge. When this 
weeds, that the expence of weeding was a mere trifle. | is done, the horſes maſt turn to the left, and the ſhare- 4 
On the eighth of December Mr. Baker cut one row of | point be put to the 2 trench ; then go another 3 
theſe cabbages, they then beginning to decay, which t in the manner already mentioned, the horſes again 
is indicated by their burſting. 'The number was two | turning to the left, and continuing to go on in this manner, 
hundred and fifty-eight, and they weighed ſixteen hun- till the piece of ground is ploughed throughout. If the 
dred weight, three quarters, and twenty-one pounds; plough begins cloſe to a hedge, it may-ſave ſome little 
which, at an average, is ſeven pounds and near fix ounces | trouble in going over more ground than is necęſſary and 
for each cabbage. N I where it can conveniently be done, the 'plough ſhould 
The produce upon an acre, on weighing this row, | croſs the path the horſes went in the firſt operation, as this 
which was five hundred and ſixteen feet long, amounted | croſs-ploughing is often a means of ſtirring” the baulks 
to twenty-three tons, ' four hundred, two quarters, and | made by a former ploughing. 
r LA 5 
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he firſt bout ſhould be drawn out as ſtrait as poſſible, | crop 


as the reſt will 


upon it; and if the _ 
ſtrait enough to allow this, the ploughman ſhould begin 
at ſoine diſtance from it for the advantage of a ſtrait line, 
teaving the ſkirtings near the hedge to be laſt finiſhed. 
The land will 7205 jo 95 ribng ridges and regular 
eye, ready for the third operation. 
e the plov man is to go the very ſame ground 
over; again, with the fame plough, or one a little wider 
4nd; higber in the earth-board, and throw the mould 
aver the right and then over the left ſide of the firſt ridge, 
going fonr inches and a half, or five inches deep, and 
turning off, 2s before, continually to the left. This 
trench-work requires four horſes to a plough ; and 
the ſecond team, in the firſt operation, if the ground be 
Hard, and has not been ſtirred for a long time, may re- 
quire five horſes, but not more. . 
'The ground will now lie in ſharp ridges, and deep 
trenches ; and if the work be well executed, the bottom 
of the hollows or little ridges, will be near twelve, or 
at the very leaſt nine, inches below the baſis of the ridges, 
or ſurface of the 
and the diſtance from the top of one ridge to. another will 
be near three times and a half the width of the plough, as 
it runs in the ground aſter the horſes ; the breadth of the 
ground, which each ridge ſtands upon, being about four- 
inches, 
Im this ſituation the land is to remain till the month of 
February, when the firſt nity that occurs in that 
month, the ridges and the whole ground being of a proper 
N is to he ſeized for the next operation. 
In the firſt place, a pair of ox - harrows, or the heavieſt 
all, in many counties called drags, are to be yoked ta- 
er, and the cattle are to go a- breaſt, not in a line; 
t two on one ſide, and two on the other, and to walk 
in the trenches, having a ridge between them; by which 
means the harrows will move on the crown of one ridge, 
at the center; and the outward parts, when well guided, 
Vill reach to the top of a ridge on each fide that which di- 
vides the cattle. Ihe harrows, which are to go only once 
in à place, will greatly reduce the foil, and pulling down 


the ridges, the foil will be in a manner level, yet not fo | 


en but that the ploughman may with caſe diſcover where 
the ridges ſtood. The ploughman is now to proceed in the 
ſame manner as when be threw the ground into ridges, 
berping the plougb · are along the crown of a ridge, which 
Will be vifble enaugh 
gone one bout, which muſt be on the tops of two ridges, 

8988 will be turned to the right, and lie pretty flat 

that part which was a trench 1 ; thus proceeding 
Qpovghout the field, the whole will again lie in ſingle 
ndges, and ſingle trenches ; but, if the weather permits, 
as; Joon, as this, operation is performed, the ſoil muſt be 
uble trenched, in the fame manner as the ſecond plough- 
few the ſecond operation, when it is laid in ridges for 


winter; thus the whole field wal again lie u the 
uble 1 of hi 1915 and deep trenches. 
e 
the . 


We are no to ſu the ridge · work brought forward 
to the latter end of the ſpring, or the beginning of the 
ſummer, when weeds begin to grow plentifully. g.. 
> The ridges, muſt, at thus time, be down as be- 
„wich heavy harrows 4. but int 


vt. of golng once, the 
ryant muſt ga twice. in a, place, and then uſe the lighter 
2 alter warde the fete 0, in order to pre- 
page the ground in ſuch a manner, 


ound, and about eighteen inches wide; 


after once harrowing. When he has | 


can bu ing the uſual depth ; and when the weeds 
te Morn Jr oa is to follow, and to co- 


harrowed down again as level as poſſible, in order to pre 
pare it for yielding anothercrop of weeds. 

When the ſecond crop - of weeds is got to a tolerable 
height, it may be proper to try, with a ſpade, whether 
the firſt weeds, which were turned down to the bottom of 
the ſecond ſtratum, are ſuſficiently putrified : if they are, 
the land is to be ploughed as before; but if they are not, 
the weeds now growing muſt be turned down by one 


ploughing by ſuch a depth only as to bury them, and the 
land muſt be afterwards levelled with a buſh-harrow.. 


We may ſuppoſe, that by the middle of Auguſt, the 
weeds firſt turned down will be rotted ; therefore at that 
time the third of weeds may be turned down by the 
double ſpitting, already mentioned, and left in this con- 
dition till there is occaſion to make uſe of the land. 

Juſt before the time of planting the cabbages, the land 
muſt be laid as level as pofſible, and by frequent harrow- 
E. *. not be inferior to a garden ſor ſineneſs. 

ground being now ready to receive the plants, id 
will be to point out how they are to be raiſed and 
tranſplanted, which cannot be better done than in Mr. 
Randall's own words.. | 

The ground on which the cabbage-ſeed is to be ſown, _ 
muſtbe exceeding fine, in great heart,. and abſolutely clear 
of weeds, otherwiſe it will be difficult to raiſe the plants 
in perfeCtion ; and, in order to this, the richeſt and cleaneſt 
piece of ground mult be fixed on, immediately after the 
{ame harveſt, when the fallow for cabbages begins, and 
the nurſery for the plants muſt have all the advantages of 
fallowing equally with that which is toreccive the plants ; 
and about the middle of July the cabbage-ſeed is to be 
ſown: but as huſbandmen are unacquainted with the manner 
of ſowing this ſeed, it will be neceſſary to employ an honeſt 
gardener to perform this buſineſs as it ought; and the ſame 
perſon may be alſo employed to pick out the young plants 
_ another piece of ground, in great heart, and clear 

weeds, leſt they ſhould draw one another before the 
ſeaſon arrives when they are to be tranſplanted out for 
good and all, on the ground whereon they are to ſtand for 
a crop: one perch will raiſe plants ſufficient for more than 
an acre of cabbages, from two ounces of ſeed; but it is 
better to have a great choice, as there will be ſome puny 
plants in the nurſery, let the gardener or thoſe who pre- 

pared the ground, take what care they can; and the ſeed 
muſt be procured from Scotland, as the Scotch eabbage- 
ſeed is the propereſt for this vegetable, when deſigned for 
the uſe of cattle, as they will grow late, and to an enor- 
mous ſize, when they have all the advantages of plough» 
ing among them, quring the time of their growth. © 
If the gardener is diligent, the expence of thus prick - 
ing out the tender plants, at fix ſquare inches, on about ſix 
75 and a half, will be about four or five ſhillings ; 
but if the owner can depend upon the nurſery's being clear 
of weeds, though the weather be v. growing, there is 
a much cheaper method of raiſing the plants: for if the 
\ gardener, with the above two ounces of ſeed, to be ſown 
on fix perches and a half, takes care"ts-ſet out the plants 
with a fmall hand- hoe, before they begin to draw one 


as to induce” Lins 4 he may ce up the puny, and leave none 5 
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at a proper — f * Ard 
under than over. 

he may aſſiſt the de usern ie ſtand, by — 22 
2 little mould to — and ON LY any — oof 
appear ; by this means, the plants 

-and need 2 be removed till are — out for 
the crop: and if the: gardener ſows the ſeed, and leaves 
the plants on the ſame ground, about ſix inches aſundet, 
one — will tranſplant twenty-five, and uently, 
fix perches and about a half, will tranſplant an acre; 
from two ounces of ſeed on fix perches and a half, and ſct 
out at fix inches from each young plant. 

When the plants are thus raiſed on the nurſery, by 
either method, pricking them out, or ſetting them out 
with the ſmall -hand-hoe, and the ſeaſon is arrived for 
—— CI d they are to ſtand on to be 

the next — and der the diſtance they 
areto ſtand from each other, when tranſplanted ; and here 
ve mult firſt obſerve, that gardeners uſually ſet them about 
two feet and a half from each other throughout the piece | 
of allotted for that purpoſe; and, during their ſtay 
on the ſoil, they only dad — and earth them up, when 
on the bed they are ted upon, without ever giv- 
ing themſelves any farther trouble about them, being no 
ways anxious to make them growto the largeſt ſize w ich 
they are capable of. 

« In an acre there are 4840 ſquare yards, which is 
about ſixty-nine yards and a half every way; but in order 

to proportion an acre in a piece of ground, if the length 
be meaſured, and the above number of ſquare yards in 
an acre, be divided by the length, the quotient is the 
breadth, and both diviſions multiplied together will give 
4840 yards, Now, as ers plant their cabbage 
plants at two feet and a half aſunder, this is allowing ſix 
ſquare feet and a quarter for each plant, and makes. the 
— of about 
in two rows, at two feet aſunder, and the plants ſet two 
feet from each other in thoſe rows, and then meaſuring out 
four feet and a quarter from one of thoſe rows, and ſetting 
two rows more in the ſame manner, and ſo on throughout 
the ground.; , when the IN ſet in this manner, the 
number. of cabbages will be about 6970, which is the ſame 
as the gardeners raiſe on — and the liberty of plough- | 
ing on one ſide of every row, or in the interval, and | 
horſe-hoeing between narroweſt, rows, or the par- 
titions. 

* When the proper a arrives, abqut Old Michael- | 
mas, or a little after, the plants are to be ſet, as above, 
firſt one row the length of the ground, at two feet diſtance 
from each other; and, when this, is, done, then another 
row in the ſame manner, at two feet diſtance from the laſt; 
and, when this is done, another row muſt be planted, in 
like manner, at the diſtance of four feet three inches from 


the ftouteſt 
-aſunder 5 


the laſt; then another row of plants, at two feet, diſtance |. 


from the laſt: here, then, one ſyſtem will conſiſt, of one | 
partition of two. feet, and an LID of four feet and a 
quarter, and of two plants to each ſyſtem ; for four feet 
and a quarter, added to two feet, and then multiplied by 
two feet, the diſtance. of the plants in the rows, giyes the 
parallelogram for two plants, or twelve feet. and a Malls 

and this, divided by two, gives ſix feet aud A quart 
which is the gardeners diſtance, in their praftice of c 
vating theſe plants, or raiſing about 6970 ca 
acre, which is 2130 more than can be raiſed 
are t in ſquare yards throughout the acre. 


| 


| 


70 plants on an acre; and plants ſet | kept 


* - 


| 


| 


o 


< #* 4 1. jof 
2 


feet. The firſt thing, chen, to be done, at che apple 


remember , to go twice in a With hiv ot 
keep the jeg 5257 Wye: which is Fe iſ 
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1. £ The ground being thus Er 
5 etables through all the cir gre 
and to hel Nene parks c Sort At 
enen er e 65 order to thi 4 0 eb, nnfn 
» | of winter the gro Nr car Oh wo 

to keep it dry, but alſo t6 Arain off Frog 


the bed of plants, which, as was fajd before, 2 5 two 


of winter, but when the ſoil is dry, js to-throw the 
up into a Harp tidgę, at two bout Nie in z place. 
and as deep, cach time, as the (OW. £3 go 3 this ridge- 
work, and double ſpitted, may | be very at 
two bouts, as it will Wow nine in 15 the middle of the 
interval, when the plough man begins to turn the mould o 
the firſt bout u 0 rg at the ſecond bout, he wil 
reach within — inches of the plants, if he meaſhr 
the ground as he ought with his p plough, „ in 15g 
inches to turn. the fir  furrow on on, an keeps att 
de of the 


inches, in the ſecond bout, from the land 
however, he muſt ſo manage his two bouts, as E 


Wo 


no neazer than three inches on the beds ma tw 
he is going the, ſecond bout, 

4 nis operation being over, 7 will they ke 
in the following form: there will be a Hye two-bout land 
in the interval, takin ag oy furrows 1 in Fade, of three 
feet nine inches, reck nine inches for the bieadth bf 


the plough, as it runs in 1 e ground; and there wilt be a; 
drain, on the, outſide of each hed of plants, nine . 
wide, and, it being being double 9 715 or twice in 

near a foot, deep, at leaſt cut fo with the plough,, "ou 
ſome mould. will unayoidably fall back again, 


ſtanding the care the 755 8 Cs may take, to prevent” 
and from the edge nd ſide of each drain, or 
breadth of each bed. of plants, there will be two feet an 


a half of ground, which, through the winter, will be! 
very ſafe from yo. my, wet by means of choſe 

quence to the _ as' 
uch a condenſation and 


drains ; which is of 
much cold moiſture 


b on 


contraction among the component wu of this . e 
that all the ret principles in the {| if ofthe | 
cannot unbrace ; by which a dwarf the Plant 15 

ceſſarily enſues. ws. 1 


cc 1 the latter end of Match, r 4 begi 
of April, if che ground be dry, the ploughman is to 
once in a place in the drain, o open trench, in order 2 
deepen it ſtill more, and to ſtir the mould; 8 15 
ploughman need not be in any pain the fibres 
the roots, though he cuts or Allet ſome of dt 
this operation: for as the, fibres, which have" ſtretche 
out into the bed, are undiſturbed, he br, cut off thi 


Pronpige as near to the roots as he pleafes;” witho: 


pl 
| 0g ML harm, unleſs he lets the plants . 3, 


6c When, this ration is over, "te my 
throw down, he age by turning it Xe; 823 
leave an open trench in the middle br 1 re interv | ; which 
bouts, without! 
pit 


may be donę, very conveniently 
overthrawing the mould upon ite plan lants ; but he 


But 15 
did not fall back 
" "aan; 


at 0 e 


as he can; and 
weeds, time after this, appear above 
the partitions, or among the plante, the 
and hand · hoe muſt be uſed as before, but ge- 
timed, to be about a fortnight or three weeks 


may have time, in either caſe, to heal again, 
ME 'beglnning of My the e 
e beginnin e plou is to 
heavy harrow, — then * 1 over the in- 
in order to pull the mould into the trench, 
and make the whole interval ſine, abr po prepare 
or a ploughing. Theſe harrows, being the fame for- 
merly mentioned, will do this buſineſs very well, with- 
out doing any harm to the plants; and if there be a 
1 laid on them, they will do execution, 
pulling down the earth into the trench, and making 
the ground exceeding fine ; which laſt article is of im- 
as the plough will, in future operations, turn 
fine ſurface to a depth where the lower hori- 
fibres will meet with it, and find plenty of nou- 
t therein. en en | 
the harrows have done their utmoſt, the 
Aman is to go one bout, and throw up a ridge in 
the middle of the interval, if the ground is dry, and to 
double trench, as before ; and in order to come near 
the plants, he may leave the breadth of about two fur- 
rows, on which to turn his bout, and then he will reach 
within fix or ſeven inches of the plants with his ſhare: 
when this is performed throughout the ground, the har- 


ros muſt immediately be uſed as before, and then the 


plou 


two 


hman is to turn all the mould towards the plants in 

bow „ and — 2 which there will 
again be an open trench in the middle of the inter- 
vals: and about a month after this he is to uſe the har- 
5 „ if the plants do not ſpread too far into the 
if they do, he muſt level the ground with his 

plough, or the horſe-hoe, and then $0 one bout, and 
turn the mould on the breadth of a'furrow and a half, 
ſtill” going twice in a and then the ridge, and 
| furrow, on each ſide, will contain about two: and 
inches, or the breadth of three furrows and a 


half, and he will have gene within nine inches of the 
'of the” plants; Which is near three inches farther 

erm th. , | 640 10% 0d 71 es 10. 1e Lit 
in this form the ground is to lie # month, unleſs 
ſeaſon" be very growing, und the weeds make a bold 


open trench, and make the intervals level 
fine, and this is the laſt operation ariſing from plou 
ing; the ground being now to remain, without di 
turbance, any farther than what enſues from the uſe of 
the horſe - hor, in the intervals, after the ground is made 
level, as, before ſummer is over, there may come u 
ſome weeds, which muſt not be ſuffered to a with 
impunity. It is preſumed, that due care has taken 
throu the ſeaſon of the partitions, and between 
plant and plant in the rows, and likewiſe on the out- 
fides near the ts, in the intervals, where the ſhare 
and coulter d not reach without doing damage ; and 
therefore, when the — ſnut out is 3 
in the partitions, or where the plough could not, or du 
not, reach, the hand-hoe was to have done its oſſice, to 
ſupply thoſe wants, in the beſt manner it could. 

64 There is another method, which we have not men- 
tioned, to tranſplant o_ —— on the ground it is 
to grow into a cabbage, which is cheaper; and it is this: 
thoſe hmen, who can draw out a very ſtrait fur- 
row, ſet off firſt, and the perſons, who are ready with 
the plants, put them into the trench, ſo made with the 
plough, at their proper diſtance” from each other ; and 
| when the ploughman has gone the firſt bout, withm the 
compaſs of three feet and a half from the ſhare point, 
he is to go another bout, to turn the mould into the firſt 

furrow, ſo as not to bury the plants, in this opera- 
tion: and he will have gone theſe two bouts, one to 
= the ground for the reception of the plants ; and 
the other to give them mould, by the time the people 
have ſupplied the furrows with plants, ſo that they may 
be all ready to ſtart together again when the team returns 
to the head land, from making his ſecond bout. 

The plants, on this occaſion, muſt be placed upright 
in the trench, ſtanding againſt the right fide of it, which 
may be done if the plough cuts the ground true, and 
the mould be well ſcooped out ; and this will ſhew care 
in the perſon that holds it, and that his inſtrument is 2 
good one. There muſt be a to carry A gage, di- 
vided into two feet, in each diviſion, ten feet in length, 
which will contain fix points, the two ends, and four 
intermediate ones, numbered from one to ſix; which dis 
viſion and points ſignify, that a plant muſt be placed in 
the open trench, directly againſt one of thoſe figures, as 
the gage lies upon the ground, when the man, Who has 
the care of it, lays it down in a ſtrait line, according to 
his office. In order to ſhew how the plants are to be 
ranged, in a moſt regular manner, exactly at two. feet 
from each other, in the rows, we will ſuppoſe the 
ploughman to be juſt ſetting off to go his firſt bout: in 
this caſe, the gager is to ſtand with his inſtrument, 
which may be a' ſquare piece of wood, of about three 
inches over, or twelve in the girt, and numbered 1, 2; 
ets off; he muſt lay his right - hand juſt beyond figure 4, 
and his left juſt beyond figure 3, and, holding it in this 
manner, he will 'poife the gage very well, and lay it 
down, take it up, and remove it, without trouble to 


himſelf. . 
Now, by ſtanding about five feet, on the right ſide, 


3 


from the place where the plough enters, and ks pers 


Kr 
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ſons ts in their apzons, and a woman with a out a very ſtrait furrow when he firſt went up the ground, 
baſket full behind him, * the leſt fide, in this taking ſight of a tree, buſh, or ny over mark, ex- 
poſture of the people, the plough is then to move on, and i & middle of the, ground, direQly oppoſite 
plou has paſſed by the end of the gage, | to place where he is to ſet, off from, and which be 
is then to lay it down, but in ſuch a manner, | judges to, be in the middle; or he may uſe any method 2 
that the end, number 1, may touch the place where the | agreeable to himſelf, provided a ſtrait line be only drawn 
plough entered the ground, and the end, number 6, | out by the plough, on this depends the regularity of 
may lay in the right edge of the trench, on the mould | all the reſt of bis bouts, and the operations of horſe- 
turned out. The firſt man muſt fix his eye on figure 1, | hocing and ploughing during the growth: of the cabbages. 
and, at the ſame time, the ſecond man on figure 4, and | The firſt furrow being thus dawn out, the next bau- 
each of them, is to place a plant againſt his own figure ; | neſs is, to turn the horſes to the right, and then o mea- 
and then the firſt gardener puts down another at figure | ſure three fect and a half, from the edge of the land Gde-; 
2, and another at figure 3, and while he is doing this, | of the firſt furrow, or that edge cyt with the,.coulter-s.. | 
the ſecond gardener ſupplies figures 5 and 6, in the very | and, making a mark at the end of three feet and a half, 
fame manner; and, when they are ſupplying figures 3 | he muſt put the ſhare point in there, and come ſtrait hach : 
and 6, the gager is to ſtoop down to be inſtantly ready | again, hos. By three feet and a half from the fat 
to take up the gage, in the manner before directed, and | edge of the other furtow. and then, as was ſaid beſore 
the gardeners muſt take care to keep time with each mult go a ſecond bout, to turn the mould inte the! 
other, that there be no delay in moving after the plough, | gpen furrow where the plants are placed, which he mf 
in its reſſive motion. I very well do without doing them any harm: if he pro- 
4 Ihe gager is inſtantly to remove his inſtrument,'] portions the depth of the furrows, where the plants are 
placing the left end cloſe to the laſt plant, and the other | put, to their ſize, as will be greater or Jeſs, juſt aa 
end as before ; and the gardeners are to take care of the | the ſeaſon has been for their growth on the beds where-:;: 
three figures belonging to their office, the firſt man ma- | on they grew., 1 ol ant 
ing the three firſt numbers, and the ſecond the three | «© en all this is performed, — * ploughman ia 
lt. They may o on Dr ik they ready to ſet off again, in order 40, another bout, he 
eaſe, I ; are three honeſt active men, no | is to turn to the rigbt, to draw out another fufrow,s |: 
plough can out - travel them in making one bout: and in | which is to receive. the plants which muſt ſtand four: : 
this operation it is expected of the ploughman, that he | feet and a quarter from the row of plants now on his 
will make his horſes ſtep on briſkly, which they may | right-hand ; to do which he is to conſider, that the 
very well do with ſuch light work; for, by the {wifter | near edge of the open furrow next to him is the breadth 
motion of the plough, there is not only leis expence at- | of two furrows, or eighteen inches, from that o of © 
tending this culture, but the trench is better cleared of | plants; and taking ei n inches from ſour ſeet and a. 
the mould, and left ſquare; and the furrow is thrown | quarter, the remainder is thirty-three inches ; and be- 
ſo far to the right as to be in leſs danger of falling back | cauſe the plants mult ſtand on the furrow fide, therefore: 
again, which it may otherwiſe do, from a creeping flug- | we muſt add the breadth of the plough, which is nine 
giſh motion of the ploug. „ el, inches, to the above thirty-three, which then will make 
Though two active gardeners, or huſbandmen, | three feet and a half from the edge of the open futrow.- 
when the latter are uſed to the nature of plants; and | next to him; and now meaſuring three feet and a half 
placing them in the ground, may get forwards as faſt as | from that furrow, he muſt make a mark, and 8 
the plough; yet, in order to have the plants properly | turning to the right, and making the ſame, | 
put againſt the figures, it may be better to have them | outtermoſt furrow as before, and ſo proceeding ſtrait back 
take pris time, and to proportion their work in ſuch a | again. | | i le! 26513 dad 
manner, that they may finiſh by the time the team is at. | He is now to go another bout, to earth his plants 
their heels, in ending the ſecond bout. The gager, and | and when he has done this, he muſt ſtill turn to the 
the two gardeners, need not be afraid of too much ſtoop- | right, and make a halt on the head lavd, to conſider: 
ing; for the r, when he ſtoops to put down his | w 
gage, has walked five feet, from the laſt place where he | open furrow, now on his right-hand, and next to him 
took it up, and, in fact, is only diverſion and exerciſe 
for him; and t he firſt gardener, when he ſtoops to put 
don his three plants, ſtepping along at the fame time, 
in that poſture, has fix. feet of ground to walk upright | 
upon, which he may diſpatch very nimbly, if occaſion 
requires, it; and the ſecond gardener, in like manner; 
and as a perſon attends them at their backs with a baſket | 
while they are aaa and take leſs or more into their 
aprons, or hands, as they ſee convenient, and conſiſtent | meaſure off fiſteen inches, from the edge of 
with diſpatch; , | N down again : he 49110: 
When che gager gets up to the far end of the } go anotber hout to earth his, plants, and then all chi 
vill be caſy to him, as it vill be any repeating what: 
did before; for as he is now going another. bouts be fe 
eto meaſure. three - fret, 8 near a. po 
c 
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facther directions how the open furraw.,next, 40 him on hie xight-hand, 
two bouts, mentioned i 1 


pon | with ſome labour. 


plants; and, earthing theſe, 
he meaſures three feet and a half; and earthing theſe, he 
. meaſures fifteen inches; and ſo on, alternately, three feet 
and a half, and earthing; then fifteen inches, and earth- 
ing; then three feet and a half again.“ 
farmer will, doubtleſs, be glad to know what 
crop he is to expect from his land after all his labour: he 
has already been informed, that the number of cabbages 
on an acre, if they have all ſtood to maturity, will be 
ſix thouſand, nine hundred and ſeventy : theſe may be 
allowed to weigh, one with another upon a medium, 
three quarters of a ſtone each ; and if an ox be allowed 
to eat nine ſtone a day, that is, twelve then 
ſix oxen will live three months on one acre of them; ſo 
AN one acre of turnips, raiſed in the common 
of huſbandry, to be ſufficient during the ſame 
ſpace of time for two oxen, we may ſtill expect, in pro- 
2 three times more benefit from the cabbages than 
the turnips. 
Mr. aſſures us, that the oxen will grow very 
fat upon ſuch ſood; that he has given it to many cows for 
a long time together, without perceiving the leaſt diſagree- 
able taſte, either in the milk or butter: on the contrary, 
the milk was rather richer and ſweeter ; and that oxen 
and chws are exceedingly ſond of this food. The ſame 
may be ſaid of ſheep, which improve in their fleſh very 
faſt, and grow ſurprizingly fat on cabbages ; yet has the 
mutton no diſagreeable ; fo that there is perhaps no 
vegetable which will raife lean ſheep of the largeſt breed 
ſooner than cabbages. Randall: Semi-Virgilian Huſban- 


315. 

© kvb6 , a name given in the jack-daw, in ſome 

of the northern counties of England. 
CADMA, the leaſt of the pigs which a ſow has at one 


8 . generally one which is remark- 
bly lefs the . 
CALF, the young of a cow. 
_ 
all the 


| e 
to rear ; the one is to let them run with the dam 
year, which is the common way uſed in the cheap breedin 
countries, which they reckon makes the beſt cattle ; an 
the other way is, to take them from the dams after they 


have ſucked about a fortnight : then they teach them to 
+ «drink flet or ſkimmed milk, which they make juſt warm 


for them, it bei dangerous to give it them too hot. 
The beſt time be 9 is ſrom January to 
May. Let your calves have milk ſor about twelve weeks; 


_ only a fortnight before you wean them from milk, * 


e ſo as not to 


may eaſily 
come at them to learn to eat; and after Lady-day, when 


the weather is fair, turn r calves to graſs, taking 
them in a few nights at firtt, ing them milk and wa- 
ter, and ſometimes giving the to them in a pail in 
the field, till you fad are able to feed themſelves, 

re it : but — no means let your graſs 
be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that they may get it 
All wean their calves at graſs ; for 
if you wean them in the houſe with hay and water, it is 
apt to make them big-bellied, and to rot ; and when you 
have reſolved which of the males to keep for bulls, let 
the others be gelt for oxen, which the ſooner you do the 
better : when they are about ten or 
the beſt time, and leaſt dangerous. | 

In Hertfordſhire, Efſex, and moſt places near Lon- 
don, they commonly fat all their calves for the butcher, 
becauſe they have there a good market for them, and the 
lands are not ſo profitable to breed on as in cheaper 
countries ; a good calf there often ſelling for as much as 
a =_m_ heifer, eſpecially if they are very fat and white, 
which they take a great deal of care to make them. 
Their way of doing this is by keeping them clean, 
giving them freſh litter every day, which they lay upon 
their old litter ; for they clear out their coops but two 
or three times in a year, and moſt commonly at a time 
when have no calves in them: they conſtantly alſo 
let them have a large chalk-ſtone or two to lick, which 
they bore a hole through, and hang up by a ſtring in a 
corner of the coop, which prevents their fouling it with 
dung and urine. ' They alſo obſerve to ſet their coops 
where they may have as little fun come to them as they 
can, that they be not made cloſe and ſtifling, and that 
they ſtand a yard above the ground, that the urine may 
run from them: and to make them white, they often let 
them blood when they are about a month old, and a 
little before they kill ; and becauſe they are often 
looſe, they do not let them ſuck their fill ; but inſtead 
of it they ſometimes give them chalk ſcraped into milk, 
which they pour down with a horn; alſo falt and water, 
and ſometimes they cold bathe them, and give them 
bole-amoniac and chalk, which they moiſten with milk, 
and make it into balls, and give it them. If a cow will 
not let a ſtrange calf ſuck = rub both hers and the 
calf's noſe with a little brandy. Mortimer . Huſbandry, 
vol, I. pag. 228. 

A young calf is left with its dam the firſt five or ſix 
days, that it 15 kept always warm, and ſuck when- 
ever it pleaſes: but if in thoſe five or ſix days it grows 
and gathers ſtrength, there is a neceſſity for making a 
ſeparation, as he would exhauſt the cow if left always 
with her. Sucking two or three times a day will now 
be ſufficient. If you intend to fatten him ſpeedily, and, 
at the ſame time, render his fleſh fine and delicate, let him 
have every day raw boiled milk, and the crumbs 
of bread: by this means the fleſh, at the end of four or five 
weeks will be excellent. Calves, therefore, intended 
for the butcher ſhould not ſuck above thirty or forty 
days; but thoſe defigned for the dam for two months at 
leaſt ; as the more they ſuck, the ſtronger and larger 
they will prove. The for bringing up are thoſe 
calved in the months of April, May, and Ho 


twenty days old, is 


lives; for they will acquire ſo mu 


turelle, tom. IV. Ms oþ wor 10 
The Ar the milk of the cow, is 
oſten the cauſe of the calf's being too early weaned. A 
month or two more, in ſhort the time required by na- 
ture, would ſtrengthen it in its youth; it would | 
moro ſucceſsfully, and, in time, fetch a profit with good 
intereſt. But this is hardly done any where. No ſooner 
is it believed that it can ſubſiſt without the mother's 
milk, than the farmer thinks he gains a great deal by 
weaning it : ill fed, and infirm, -it grows at beſt to be a 
ſorry bull, or. feeble bullock, from which little profit, 
and much leſs ſervice, can be expected. vi RE 
- Ignorance and want of reflection form the principal 
ſource of this abuſe ! People do not know, or do not 
reflect, that the vital flame, incloſed in the heart of a 
new-born animal, muſt be cheriſhed and augmented ; 
that it attracts and is nouriſhed by that contained in the 
milk ; that this vital flame, weak at firſt, would ſcarce 
have power to ſeparate the auxiliary fire from the milky 
particles with which it is incorporated, if milk was a 
leſs delicate ſubſtance than nature. hath formed it for this 
firſt ſervice ; but in proportion as the vital fire acquires 
force, the milk grows thick, becauſe its groſſer particles 
are deſtined for forming and conſolidating the body of 
the animal. When the vital flame is arrived at ſuch a 
degree, as to be ſuperior to the ſyccours which the milk 
can afford, nature excites the animal to ſeek a more ſolid 


nouriſhment, and then, but not before, is the time for | 


weaning it. For, by anticipating that time, you run 
the riſque of leaving the animal imperfect in its interior 
packs : the aliment which is Pas 5 op being prev 2 
ſtrength, it cannot perſorm a pe geſtion, 

nouriſhment it receives is ſo much the leſs; becauſe, in 
all natural bodies, the ſtrongeſt juices, , and the moſt 
eſhicacious qualities are always mixed, and, as it were, 
blended with the hardeſt particles. Hence it happens, 
that a ſickly animal does not derive from the ſame ſood 
ſo much nouriſhment as an animal in health. Indeed 
the vital flame, too much employed in reſiſting the at- 
tacks of the corrupted humours, bath not force enougb | 
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manure 
As therefore 10.07 bo affpopls rats 
calf too early, it will continue inſirm and 


| cultivated: 4 nt me 44161 


are necelfary to keep the weed der, briug the land 
my ; Og + ** K * f * 


to extract from the aliment the neceſſary auxiliary fire it 
contains. Beſides, the food being only ima part diſſiis ed, 


| pete apa in. the excrements, andy ſormy only 1 chan 


aht Bots urs bf en 


Mea a 


lf dead u will ar aste, apo apr, 
ving it with its er, as long as ts 
tion requires, we may expect it will . 


gorous z and by following this method, we c hard 
of raiſing a breed of cattle, tha will redound, 
to the. honour and profit of the farmer. 


T. 4457 
Young calves are apt to be attacked hy inſet, which 


diſturb and torment them, and, at the fame. tima, pri 
vent their fattening. In order to preſerve them, from 


725. 


f is no bettet nouti 8 calves, 
to . 
when they continue moiſt for any conſiderable time, they 


22 to grow ſour, and would then do chem more; harm 


Jaurnal Oconomi us. 

- CErKing, 2 name wen- in ſome parts tu a ſort pt 
horſes ſhoes, made, for /1 weather. % Ig 
Theſe: ſhoes, by forcing the horſe to: tread v holly on 
the toes of his hind feet, are apt to occaſion bleym 


on 
es, and 
ruin the back ſinews. Ide farrier, therefore, ſhoud 
be ordered to pare the horn a little lou at the heals nd 
turn down the ſponge upon the corner af the anvily ſ a5 
to make the calkin reſemble the point of a hare's ar, 
which will remove the conſequences often attending the 
common ſquare calkin. bees ut ms go! 

 CALTHA, che marſh marygold, the name of a pe- 
rennial plant, — — in the low micadows: 
in many parts of England, +; 14 , 4 909 wr rtelt pe ! 

M. du Hamel: recommends this plant to the, notice 
of farmers, as very uſeful to be cultivated as a winter 
paſture for cattle; and experience has juſtiſied bis re- 
commendation. Perhaps it might prove as uſteful in 
this country as in France, eſpecially as cattle; are knn 
to be extremely ſond of it, and the plant might be caſiy 


Lg eine, wid i459 47 
CAMMOCK, the name.of a,trovblefome/plantjn-. 
feſting arable lands ; but more generally, m by the 
name of reſt- harrow. See the article REST-HARRQw- 

CANARY-S-24, the name of a ſmall ſeed produged b 
a gramineous plant, cultivated in ſome parts of 


: 
N 


A correſpondent of the editors of the Museum Ruſti- 
eum, has given us the method practiſed hy ther 


of the iſland of Thanet, in the 


land; that is, ſuch, as has only borne gtaſs. „ After 
ploughi vp che lay, and bringing the land i010. tolera- 
— tilth, they ſow it with peas; ; theſe are kept 


clean hoed as uſual, and yield ia geod cp. Ie neu 


ear the Jand is well ploughedls12nd/plantedawitiuhode- 

eb d de e e 
crops y. kill che greenſward, or thkgoit 
the rankneſs of the-foil-; nd -the-ſgeguantboringd, ch 


mo 


culture oi can eed. 
He obſerves; that they generally chuſe to ſow it i freſn 
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which the 
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ing it all over the 

ice, they found it 

ts clean from 

yeeds : at a-croſs 

the land, be- 
tween the 
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event the ſeed from ſprouting. 
price of reaping canary in that iſland 
to eleven ſhillings per acre ; and the price of threſhin 
and drefling it is five or fix ſhillings a quarter. Accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the land, and the ti that has 
been beſtowed upon it, the farmers there expect their re- 
turn to be from twenty-five to fifty buſhels per acre ; but 
the common crop is from thirty to thirty-four. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved that the farmers pay ſo much 
as ten or eleven ſhilling per acre for reaping this crop, 
unleſs the canary be very much lodged and , 
Which it often is, owing to the land in which it grows 
being freſh, rich, and rank, and to the high winds to 
which that iſland is ſubject. | 
They ſow ſucceſſive crops on the ſame land for eight 
or ten years; and ſowing canary would be a very great 
improvement to lands which he convenient for water 
carriage to London markets, was it not a crop the 
farmer ought by no means to depend upon, not only 
becauſe the return, or quantity it yields, varies greatly, 
alſo on account of the fluctuation in the price of this 
in the London markets, where the greateſt and in- 
deed almoſt the whole demand is. Muſeum Ruſticum, 


vol. I. p. 22. 
e a ſmall ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, 
which gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic. 

This diſtemper often attacks the foot of a horſe, and 


this diforder. The method uſed by farriers for the cure 
is 


y with hot oils, ſuch as vitriol, aqua fortis, 
butter of antimony, which are very p 


- | the tree, or when it has extended from the 


to complete the cure. 
ANCER, in trees, implies a wound or blemi 

trunk, which does not heal up naturally, but will increaſe 

damage, if not endanger, the whole tree. 

The canker in fruit trees is moſt commonly occaſioned 

tree was 


A 


with cow-dung. This muſt 


. | fap begins to riſe ; for otherwiſe the bark will peel, 


looſen, and wither much farther than the bruiſe, to the 
great hazard of the whole tree, eſpecially if the ſtem be 
the part affected : for as to a bruiſed branch, the beſt 
way is to lop it off at once, if there be the 
cion of danger. But when the canker has been 


branches, or- from the branches to the trunk, 
after aogyers away to the very quick, there till 
an eye, or ſpeck, 
run through a whole plant of diſtempered corn, 
ſhorteſt way is, to commit the tree to the fire, and to 
plant another in its ſtead. Mr. Nourſe is indeed inclined 
to think that, if the canker has not penetrated too far 
the tree or ſtock, ſuppoſing it to be of the apple kind, 
it may poſſibly be ſaved, by regrafting it with a winter 
quinnin, a ; a boon apple, or a golden pip- 
; neither of which he had obſerved ever to canker : 
how accurate his obſervations may have been in that 


ve ſhall not pretend to determine. Certainly it 
may be worth while to AS, e of fruit in all fuch 
caſes, if they are not abſolutely def He aſſerts, 


upon his own experience, that the apple which we call 
a woodcock, is no way apt to canker, or to be blaſted. 
This, if it be fact, renders it by ſo much the more 
worthy of cultivation, as it is a great and conſtant 
bearer, and yields an excellent juice. The misfortune 
is here, as well as in the attempts which have been made 
to ſuit the ſoil and the fruit, that each of theſe is diſtin- 
guiſhed, cither by ſuch general A and deſeri 
tions as ſerve only to puzzle the huſbandman when he 
comes to real E names which are not known 
out of the places where they are uſed. Doctor Cullen 
will render a great ſervice to mankind, if he ſnould hap- 
pily ſucceed in that important point, which, if we are 
rightly informed, 1s e of his preſent ſtudies ; 
viz. to aſcertain by an analyſis, which no one can 
be better qualiſied to do with the utmoſt precifion, what 
are the component particles of each different ſpecies of 
ſoil, and what proportion they bear to each other. This, 


diveſted of that — 
| which 


10 


| 


which thoſe animals are ſubject to, of a 
which grow on the heel of the hock, and on 
of the elbow, ariſe from bruiſes and 
dents, and when this is the caſe, ſhould be treated 
and other repellers ; but when they grow 


wit 


pendent part towards one fide, to avoid a ſcar: 


myrrh. The relaxed ſkin may be bathed with 


7: # 


dreſſings may be turpentine, honey, and tincture of 


LE 


| 
Þ 


the ſkin ſhould be opened with a lancet, in ſome de- 


the 
ual 


parts of ſpirit of wine and vinegar ; to which an eighth 
part of oil of vitriol may be added. The contents of 
theſe tumours are various, ſometimes watery, at others 
ſuety, or like thick paſte ; which if care be not taken to 
digeſt out properly with the bag, will frequently collect 
again : was it not Br the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt me- 


thod would be to extirpate them with a knife, which, if 


artfully executed, and the ſkin properly preſerved, would 


teave very little deformity. 


When thoſe tumours proceed from an indiſpoſition 


of 


the blood, they are beſt let alone, eſpecially thoſe of the 
watery kind, which will often wear off inſenſibly, with- 


out any applications : but when are like to prove 
tedious, you ſhould endeavour to diſperſe them by bath- 


ing the parts with repellers, and have recourſe to rowels, 


purges, and diuretic medicines, to carry off the ſuper- 
fluous juices and correct the blood. Bartlet's — 


9. 277. 


CAPO;' a word uſed in Cheſhire, to ſignify a work - 


ing houſe. 


CAN, a cock chicken gelded as ſoon as leſt by the 


ken, or atleaſt as ſoon as he begins to crow. 


Capons are very uſeful to lead chickens, ducklings, 
young turkeys, pheaſants, and partridges, which they 


will do better than the hen, and at the ſame time make 


a ſtouter defence againſt kites and buzzards. The 
cover between thirty and forty: of them. 


large- 


CAR 
| CARBERRY, a name given in ſome parts of Eng- 


SEL. nerdy geen 
a name generally given to the body of a 


The carcaſe of a horſe t not to be too ſmall and 
ſlender; for a ſmall carcaſed horſe is _— e 
On the other hand, a very latge car - horſe proves 
often and unactive, and when he happens to be 
underlimbed, it is reckoned a great fault, though this re- 
mark often fails, and horſes, that have been reckoned 
2 underlimbed, have proved as ſtrong, and fully 
as ſerviceable as any EEE 23 01 


generally 
Elke a low back, and is higher behind than before, 


it is not but ſuch horſes are generally weak, 
are apt 12 ber in their ſhoulders, and have an 


in ing to the heavineſs of their 
goi + owing 
of horſes which 
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ich is a way of judging, 

i . 
are 


under 


HE 


be ſhort, his whole body and limbs ought to be ſhort, 
and then it denotes ftrength and firmneſs ; but moſt of 
theſe make but a ſlow progreſs on a journey, though th 
will endure and hold out as long as any other, unl 


ze urged on with horſes of greater ſpeed. 

always denotes ſtrength in a horſe, when his car · 
caſe is of a moderate fize, his ribs large, his flanks not 
hollow but ſmooth and full, with a' ſtrait back, or but a 
very little ſinking, his hinder parts, or uppermoſt haunches 
not riſing higher than his ſhoulders. Gibſon en horſes, 


vol. . pa 1 

CARDOO „2 kind of wild artichoke, FA 
only by its ſeed, which is of an oval form, about as big 
as a grain of wheat, of a — green, or blackiſh 
colour, and marked with black ſtreaks. from one end to 
the other. 'There are two ſeaſons for ſowing it: the 
firſt is from the middle to the end of April; and the 
other about a month later. The ſoil ſhould be rich, 


neſs of their body is alſo of great e (= and fine. In a bed of ſuch mould, four or five 


OY two trenches ſhould be opened, 3 
p 2 A X 


in the following 
nearly together, at the diſtances 
covered over : not with a deſign to 
ny cloſe in a thick cluſter ; 
as growth of theſe is ſomewhat precarious, 
be the more certain of having two or three plants at 
diſtance : for if all of them come up, 
thinned to that number ; and if 
i the chaſm is filled up 


bed, on which ſome 
ſown 
need. 
weeks, 
muſt be 
to water 
creaſe in bul 


8 


j 
| 
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FN 


Y 


f 


of ſtraw, or long litter, ſhould be twiſted round them ſo 
e part of them, ex- 
cept their very top, which ſhould be In a fort- 
or three weeks the plants thus covered will become 


—_— fit to cat. 
This 


| ing up, and blanching of cardoons, may be con- 
tinued till the winter a hes, and then thoſe who are 
ſo fond of them as to think it worth their while to be at 


= A 
have one, or into a cellar, an that means keep them 
for uſe all the winter. Some of 


or July; or they may be cut down to the ground, when 
N 2 a 


and whitened as before. 
des the uſe which the Italians, French, and Spani- 
ards, make of this cardoon, in eating it raw with pepper, 
falt, oil, and vinegar, many think it preferable to celery, 
when ſtewed, becauſe it is mellower, and much more 
tender. | | 
. CARLICE, the. fame with charlock. See the article 
3 ia | n i 
CAR ET- „a green- way, or p in an ara- 
ble field, without being ploughed. | 
. CANE, a hollow place where water ſtands. It alſo 
implies a wood of alder, or other aquatic trees in a moiſt 


ac, a general name for carts, waggons, and 
other vehicles, employed in 9 wig timber, corn, per- 


a furrow, or trench, fcr 


* - 


of a root too well known to 


- 


cattle could not fail of being advantageous to the 


emium of t pounds to the 
io the greateſt number of acr 
feeding of cattle only ; adding, 
the who received the pre · 
account of the ſoil, culture, time 
their effects on the cattle fed with 
was 


that it w 


—— — 
winter ſeed of cattle i 
in the eaſtern parts of Suffolk, where it is common to, 
make carrots ſerve the ſame 3 _ have many 
| years done in moſt parts of the county of Norfolk; be- 
fides, that many are ſent from thence to the London 
market: but carrots never have been ſown in the latter 
county, for the maintenance of cattle, till he tried a 
_ parcel in the year 1761, and another in the year 
1762, | 

He thought it prudent, he ſays, to make thoſe trials 
before he became a candidate for the premium offered by- 
the Society; the hopes of deſerving which encouraged: 
him to venture a pretty large and unuſual expence, as: 
well as the loſs of a great part of bis winter erop, and. 
which has thus become the means of making known, in- 
his part of the eountry, a ſpecies of huſbandry with: 
which they had before no acquaintance but by hearſay, 
| being above fiſty miles from the country where it. had be- 


pr | 
| In the year 2763, he ſowed thirty acres and an half by 


| uration. 
ö . , - - 

This quantity of land lying in three parcels, one, of; 
' thirteen acres, bore heat in the year 1762 ; one, of 
half an acre only, had borne clover ; and the laſt, of 
ſeventeen acres, turnips. that year. 'The piece of thir- 
teen acres is a cold loamy ſoil, ſhallow, and upon a fort 
of loamy gravel. The half acre is a ſoil much mixed, 
upon a moiſt clay, the ſeventeen acres may be divided 
into two parts, the one of fourteen acres, and the other. 
of three. e os and dry foil, newly improved 
with a marle ; the err ary 1 eng 
| foil, upon a marle ; the other, a ſhallow black up- 
on a kind of imperfect grit- ſtone, called, in Norfolk, a 


Carr- | 4 4 / 
Previous to giving an- account of the ſucceſs of his 


N Nee 


he cul - 


ing cattle, he deſcribes the manner in which 


tivated 


ö 


CAR 
enough to 
Tet however the 
crop of carrots makes the hoei 
is not apt to ſuffer, ſor though the 


quite covered in a thicket of weeds 
— cart er th bing 


ſmow 


| 

| aun we my cn ye he ee 
is more ne- | time for cight per acre ; but if the emu hg 

- 6.0 eee the ſoil | full of weeds, occaſioned either by much rain, the 

ſhall chance to be. neſs of the ground — braking of. ta 


The land that had been turnips he let alone tillthe end time between the ſowing and hoeing, the firſt hocing will 


of January, or beginning of February, thinking this amount Le ten or twelve ſhillings per acre. | ; 
me enough, becauſe the earth was thoroughly cleaned or a fortnight after bocing they ſhould 
by the cultivation and mme the . is will diſplace the — * ent 


of wo" their again, which many of them wall iſe 
"Of irteen acres of -wheat- ſtubble, fix” were — Gpeinly it tbe over the. 


dunged for wheat, but not for carrots ; four and a half does not hurt the. carrot on 
. unged at all; and two and a half for the carrot crop | contrary, does them much ſervice,” by bringing freſh 
on clover land was dunged for the carrots : and | earth to them, as well as killing the weeds. _ 

yr Of ban acres that had been turnips in 1762, part | About three weeks after the harrowing, in caſe it has 
had been tathed for the turnips, that is, where ſheep | not perfectly cleared the ground of weeds, or in caſe new 
had been folded ; ad:he whele oper vendge was fed | weeds come up, Mr. Bi hoes: the . carrots a ſecond 
off by ſheep and neat cattle. time, which coſts about four or five ſhillings per acre, as. 
Four — IeIRS on ary acre is ſufficient : but as the ground is more or leſs foul; and after this, if there 
the is very ſmall, light, and hard to ſeparate and | ſtill remain any weeds, which will be the caſe if much 
_ diſperſe equally on the ground, he was at firſt a good | rain falls during the time of the ſecand hocing, a ſecond. 
deal puzzled how to overcome this difh and though | harrowing is beſtowed. + 
he was adviſed to make uſe of a mixture of ſand, he di Where the. weather has been favourable, and thoſe 
not find it anſwer, becauſe the weight of the ſand carried | employed in hoeing have done their duty, the carrots 
it all to the bottom of the ſeed-cot : — NI have may db wr — 
now unmixed, as they do turni it | which two hocings, and as many wings have 
through a fine chaff- ſieve by rubbing. | beſtowed. 

It will be three weeks, after ſowing, and ſometimes | Mr. Billing next procee ds to inform us of the ſucceſs 
longer, before the carrots appear : this is the principal | he had in the year 1763 Sas aha ſeveral parcels of ground. 
_— beſides the difference of expence, that tur | already deſcribed. N e on the piece 

ps have over them, for the latter are not ſown till about | of two acres and a half that had wheat, not dunged 
mmer, and coming quicker to the hoe, get the | for the crop of wheat, but dunged for. the crop of car- 


better of the weeds more eaſily ; for weeds do not grow | rots, and on. the half acre clover ſtubble for the 
near ſo faſt about Midſummer, as in the ſpring. Is carrots. 
ieces meaſured two 


The carrots lying a longer time before they come up, Many of the carrots out of both 
and continuing afterwards a long time very weak, they | feet in length, thoſe on the former from twelye to. four- 
are ſeven or eight weeks before are fit for the hoe, | teen inches. in circumference at the upper end, and thoſe 
and in the mean time afford the weeds an opportunity to | of the latter from twelve to ſixteen ; a difference of bulk 


ſtrength, in a ſeaſon too, when unluckily they grow | owing,. perhaps, both to the difference of ſoil, and the 
the fiſteſt : Mr. Billing is therefore of opinion, that effect of former c 


FOPS.. 
though it is neceſſary to fow-carrots before turnips, it is On the two acres and a half Mr. Billing-computes he 
better to ſow them as late as you can with ſafety to the | had from twenty-two to twenty - ſour loads per acre, and 


crop ; for of his, thoſe ſown in. April on the clover | about fiſty- ſive, or fiſty · ſx cart loads on the whole: the 


ſtubble came much the ſooneſt to the hoe, though. later | half acre on clover ſtubble produced about twelye loads ;. 


The wheat and clover ftubble were ploughed three | carrots, produced from 
I ips but twice ; the firſt time 


eighteen to twenty. cart. loads 
acre, and in the whole about one hundred and — 


the four acres not dunged ſor either wheat or carrots, pro- 


77 I | whole two loads. 

As it would remove ſome of the objections to. a cart] He but an. indifferent ep of turnips the. ſucceed-- 
and lighten much the expence of weeding, could | ing year, an the ſeventeen acre piece, hut had from ſix- 
be ſown. later; and as this might be done could. the | teen ta eighteen cart · loads per arre of carrots on four-- 

be made to come up ſooner, this ſenſible farmer ima- | teen ares of it, but a very poor crop on the three re- 
gines the ſeed might he ſtceped in ſomewhat that would 


| frat i vegetation, and dme. fown, when «ry 


the fix acres and a half dunged for wheat,. hut not for, 


duced from twelve to fourteen. loads per acre, and in the, 


maining acres ; ſo that ** wight r ; 


, 
\ 

* 
Fi 
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computation, 
profit; out of which deduQting 


. 


one tenth for the thare the cabbages and turnips had in, 
half ac fattening them, which is rather too much, eſpecially as 
ſeventeen the ſoon began to leave the turnips, there remains 
that one hundred and eight pounds to be carried to the account 
= "The et quantity of carr ſtrious farm 
ter carrots our induſtri er 
fer had growng gave him alſo an opportunity of trying 
wards their uſe in rope oe wy ey horſes, and hogs. 
where April be found he ſhould have nine or 


ond what was neceſſary to complete 
the fattening his b This ha — 
when his turnips, as well as thoſe of his neighbours, be- 
gan to decay, and enabled him to ſu that defect, to 
is which the Norfolk farmers uy ſu 2 in the ſpring of 
carrots might have been made to | the year, and which no method of managing their turnips 
beſides the great trouble at- | ever exempted them from, he er I wean 
Ae number of froſty by turns; and from this decay the carrots ſeem 


= 
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= 
= 
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go 


: 


be great, foundering in the „ From this time he ſed his whole 
way to dairy of thirty-five cows, and his flock of twenty-one 
ſtall fed {core of ſheep, on carrots. | 
loſt to the At the ſame time he of a method of getting 
good, thou the carrots out of the ground with more eaſe and expedi- 
The tion than he had done before, which was of great uſe 
ſſted when he had other occaſions for his ſervants; beſides 
veathe 


which it alſo prepared the land better for the enſuing 


the firſt carrots he drew: at the ſame time he put on a "They were ploughed up with a narrow-ſhared wheel 

cow, and a heifer three years old. At old Martinmas | plough ; going flow, the ſhare opened the earth, and 

Mr. Billing t ſeventeen Scotch bullocks, which, | cut very — of the carrots ; thoſe few being only ſuch 
| ae eee as chanced to meet the very point of the fhare. 

cr this number to thirty-three, | The plat or earth-board, turned moft of the carrots 
ing three more from his dairy. «+ out of the ground, and, by harrowing afterward*-, were 
It is, ver to be obſerved, that when the cab- | moſt of them quite cleared from the earth. Though the 
he allowed a load of turnips each day | roots extended a good way into the ground, and 
for ſome time for this flock of cattle, which, with three | the pan, he did not think it neceſſary to plough ſo deep, 
loads of carrots, was a fufficient proviſion for them. | and conſequently the land ſuffered no damage, which 
This enabled him to determine, that one load of carrots | otherwiſe it might have done, as ſome few of the carrots 
is nearly equal to two of turnips; for if the cattle had | inſtead of being turned out, were buried: it is alſo neceſ- 
been fed on turnips. only, it would have coſt him little | fary to plough the land and harrow it a ſecond time; but 


leſs than ſeven loads, computing on the of | though this ſhould be at an interval of a month, the 
many years fattening cattle with turnips ;. yet he declares | buried roots will take no harm. | 
be never knew cattle thrive faſter. [ — Cape ag ea gER 


be 


FF 
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wiſe much better chan that of turnips ; and 
and lambs did much better than he ever remembers 
to have done at this ſeaſon of the year: beſides this, 


1 


enſuing crop. 
It is proper to obſe 
of the carrots continued buried, even aſter a ſecond ploug 


obſerve, that in this method, ſome few 


zucken without any e tothe nen . 

In this manner the cows and ſheep were fed for three 
weeks, which Mr. Billing values at about twenty pounds ; 
and, conſidering how he might have ſuffered, had he 
wanted turnips, and not been able to ſupply that want 
with carrots, he thinks, he might value his teed at a great 
deal more. | | 

In November 1703 he — nb ge fixteen horſes, 
which did all his ing work, with carrots: they had 
neither hay nor corn, except his team that carried his 
corn to Brancaſter, a ſea-port, at fifteen miles diſtance : 
to this team he allowed a 
team : the reſt had nothin CR AIG 
ſtraw and chaff, until the ſowing barley. In April he in- 
creaſed their work ſo much, that he thought it neceſſary to 
ive them a few oats ; but they continued to ſubſiſt chiei- 
——— until they were turned to graſs, the latter 
end of May. 50 | 

Mr. Billing declares he never knew his horſes in better 
order, or do their work better ; and were ſo fond of 
carrots, that he frequently found, that when the team 
mentioned before was ſo fatigued, that they refuſed to eat 
their corn, they would eat it when mixed with the car- 


rots chopped. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that he always chopped 
off the and tails of the carrots he gave his horſes, 
and ſometimes gave them another cut. Though he 
could not find it was neceſſary, he maſhed them alſo for 


his horſes, none of which trouble he found at all requi- 


ſite or even uſeful for other beaſts q the gathering and re- 


moving the carrots, and diſperſing them about the paſ- 
ture-land where he fed his cattle, were ſufficient. 

Mr. Billing gave the ſixteen horſes two loads of carrots 
every week; and theſe two loads, he computes, faved 
bim more than a load of hay; which, at twenty-five 
thillings a load, amounted to thirty-five pounds. 

To this might be added, the benefit received by the 
_ fwine, to which he threw-all-the tops and tails of the 
carrots uſed for the horſes; and they throve exceed- 
mgly, and were ſo fond of them, that he never could find 
that any dirt which might ſtick to them, prevented their 
cating them: but as the principal part of the food of the 
ſwine was milk at firſt, and afterwards peaſe, our farmer 


has not ſet any value on this part of his profit ; the total | 


of what he has eſtimated is on the other articles, a- 
mounting to one hundred and fixty-three pounds. 


71 


1 


carrots, without dung, and the mi 
turnips, ſor which the land was well SIT 
the whole encloſure was, the next year, 


184 
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ley, that after the carrots was the beſt. | 
Another recommendation of carrots is, that 


farmers expreſs it, ſurſeited with turnips, to whi 
haye been fo accuſtomed... But however 
there are many reaſons for chuſing both, that if 
„rn for ſo neceſſary a winter proviſion, on the 
ET. 8 - $4 0 4 
This candid farmer thinks he-ought not, however, to- 
conceal, that at the firſt begi ing of a new ſort of 


ſhel of oats a day to the whole | labourin 


get carrots out of the ground (indeed the 


* 
a 


ure, be prevented, by — 


Mr. Billir 18, with re- 


ven 
gard to the culture and 4 *. I oe for. the feeding of. 
cattle. And as theſe experiments were made ſo much at 
large, the farmer may, without heſitation, this 
method; and if his foil is to. the growth of 
carrots, he need not doubt of | 
nual profit. That they are wholſome feed for cattle has, 


greatly increaſing his an- 


been long known ;. but that ſuch advantages reſulted from 
their — as Mr. Billing relates, few: farmers. could have 
ima | 23 

ild CAR ROr, Bird's-neft, or Bet naß, the name of. 
a biennial weed common in e grounds. It greatly 
reſembles the cultivated carrot, of which indeed it is 
only a ſpecies. The wild fort however differs from the 
cultivated in its roots,, which, are. ſmall and ſticky. In 
both. ſorts, after they have done flowering, the umbels 
contract themſelves into the ſhape of a.bird's neſt. 

CAR SICK, a term uſed in ſome of the northern 
counties to ſignify, the cart rut, ar gutter made by the 
wheel of a cart or waggon. a WY 

CART, a vehicle mounted upon two wheels, and 
drawn by one or more horſes. Lf I eee 


The chief difficulty in the conſtruQion of wheel 


4.2 4 
ear - 


ri 


trees, the one black, and the other green. 


* 
: C A 1 


which ought to be done in 2 manmmer, that the car- 
„ move with the leaſt ſorce poſſible. Sec che ar- 
| W acgonu. $5779 „ Ne „Ann | 

CART-LODGE, a2 ſmall out-houſe for ſheltering 


. placed occafion- 
ally at the tail of a cart or waggon, to make it hold the 
uantity of hay, ſtraw, &c. 4 
T-RAKE, the cart track, or furrow made by the 
R tut oc us. i | | 
, CART-RUT, the with cart-rake. See the pre · 
-ceding article. {4 | 

CARTWRIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 
make carts, waggons, &c. generally called a wheel- 


CAU, or Ksaut, four, Thus to carue, figni- 
Hes to grow ſour, and is g ied to cream. 
CARUNCLE of the Se, the fleſhy ſubſtance in the 
inner corner of a horſe's eye, next the noſe. 
. CASINGS, or Cow-BLAakes, dried cows dung, 
uſed in ſeveral parts for fewel. | 
. CAST, a flight of birds, inſets, &c. Thus a caſt 
of bees, r bees. 
_  CATCH-LAND, a name given to ſuch land as is not 
certainly known to which pariſh it belongs: and there- 
fore the miniſter, who firſt gets the tithes of it, enjoys it 


for that year. 
, CA LAR, a general name for all inſets of 
the butterfly kind, while they continue in their reptile 


or worm ſtate. 


It is well known, that all winged inſets paſs through 
a reptile ſtate, before they arrive at perfection. This 
yu _ from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, was 

ormerly eſteemed a real hoſis, or change of one 
animal into another ; but later diſcoveries have put it be- 
. all doubt, that the embrio butterfly, with all the 
lineaments of his parent, is contained within the external 
caſes, or coverings of the caterpillar. When the includ- 
ed animal has acquired a ſufhcient degree of ſtrength, theſe 
coverings are thrown off, and it appears in its genuine 


* form of a fly, or butterfly. It muſt, however, be obſery- 
dg, that before the creature can free itſelf from theſe cover- 


— * muſt paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by natu- 
nymph, or chryſalis ſtate. N 
Mr. Hitt obſerves, that there are two ſorts of caterpil- 
lars, at ledſt thoſe of two colours, which b fruit- 
82 make thei h if the e 
y r-appearance in Marc ca- 
be dry, upon the pear, apple, and ſeveral other 
trees. 9 H. $1246 "M1 + 
Sometimes great numbers of them are contained in a 
fort of kel, or web, and, if they are to be come at, ſhould 
for otherwiſe they will diſperſe themſelves 
toa 
leaves, or their buds, before they are unfolded. After 
they have Eyed ſome time in this active ſtate, they gene- 
rallytonceal themſelves in a bunch of leaves, or in a ca- 
vity of dhe rind of a tree, where many of their eggs are 


ul 


* 


— 
* 


— 


parts of the tree, and there feed upon the blofſoms, | 


H 
43.4 


A] 
; 
1 


4 8 
br) 


by living wholly on green food, 


are never y in the ſpring as the er; but are 
very prejudicial to both the young branches and fruit of 


f 


apri cherry, plum, apple, pear, currant, gooſe- 
| together incloſed 


4 


never ſeen in 


5 
v 


: 


EE 


it ay ty ny errno. and they 


the pa had wrapt together, which {ſpoils the branch 
the next year. When they have incloſed themſelves in a 
bunch of bloſſoms, or young fruit, e 
deſtructive, by y cating into all they joined 
together, which cauſes much fruit to drop off ſoon after, 
and others when they are more grown. [abt ad 
Some of thoſe which are but ſlightly eat, will continue 
upon the tree till the time of gathering; but they never 
make good fruit, being generally ill taſted, and many 
times have a white within them. 

When the caterpillars are firſt perceived upon the wall 
or dwarf trees, whether before or after they are wrapt up, 
a brine ſhould be prepared, and the trees ſwept all over 
with a bruſh or dipt in it. This will deftroy many 
of the inſects, by beating ſome off, and killing others. 
This work ſhould be often. ed, if there be a neceſſi- 
ty for it, as there generally is in dry ſeaſons. Perhaps a 

mall engine would be the propereſt and moſt effectual in- 
ſtrument for this work, | | 
But gentlemen, who have leiſure ſufficient, may eaſi- 
ly preſerve: their fruit-trees from the ravages of caterpil- 
lars, by carefully inſpecting them every day in the ſpring ; 
for it will Fw be when 5 of er 
or young fruit, are joined together by a caterpillar ; and, 
on the Fri diſcovery, the leaves _ to be by 
the hand, and the caterpillars killed; this will fave a 
young branch or bunch of fruit, which would otherwiſe 
have certainly deſtroyed. Whoever perſeveres in 
this work will never have much of their fruit deſtroyed 
by ſuch inſets, which rience has ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated to be more de ive to the fruit, than any other 
cauſes that happens in the ſpring, though many will at- 
tribute the ſcarcity of fruit to blaſts or lightnings, or to 
the branches being ſun-burnt, which are the common 
conſtructions put upon the effects of theſe inſets. 

When ſtandard trees are properly ordered with cutting 
and dreſſing, they will not be much ſubject to be inſected 
with * for by taking off the old rind, and 
cleaning the cankered parts 


of thoſe trees, many of the 


inſcQs ue deſtroyed, together with their eggs concealed 
{ 3 i 
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Fruit- rees, page 26 ” 
Carerpilites ave caly er the leaves nnd Moflbmie of 
fruit-trees, but alſo cabbages, and other 
r and are generally the effect 


* drought. | 

Jo prevent their numerous increaſe on trees, gather 
them off in winter, taking away the prickets which cleave 
to the branches, and burn them; but if they get on cau- 
liflowers or cabbages, take ſome ſalt water, or ſtrong 
brine, and water the plants with it, and it will kill the 
inſets : the ſame effect may be produced by taking ſome 
of the caterpillars themſelves, bruiſing them with garlic, 
and infuſing the mixture in water; or you may ſmoke 
them with wiſps of dry ſtraw in March, juſt as the bud 


3 to open. 

the ſummer while they are yet young, when, either 
through the coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity, 
they are afſembled together on heaps, you may take and 
d them; or you may waſh your trees with water, 
in which wormwood, ſtalks, and coloquintida 
have been diffolved ; or take lime duſt, and when the 
wing is high, and the trees wet, ſprinkle the duſt, ſo 
that: the wind may blow it on the trees. Mortimer's 

andry vol. I. p. 325. | 

A 8, a name given to ſuch flowers as have an 

aggregate of ſummits hanging down, in the ſhape of a 

rope, or cat's tal. 

1 a name given in ſome countries to 
und-ivy. 

_ CAT's-TAIL, a round ſubſtance growing upon nut- 
trees. 596-1 | 
CATTLE, a general name for beaſts of paſture, that 

are neither wild nor domeſtic ; but generally confined to 
thoſe of the ox kind. 

Cattle are known to be very advantageous to the breed- 
ers of them; and therefore thoſe in middling fortune 
would do well to apply ſome part of their time and farms 
to this uſeful work: but people in theſe circumſtances, 
finding it impracticable to make large profits, too often 
reject, with diſdain, the ſmall advantages continually in 
their power. In vain the wiſe man informs them, that 
whoever neglects ſmall profits will daily decay; in vain 
reaſon dictates, that from a ſmall* ſtock, they muſt be 
contented with ſmall gain ; but that a great number of 
ſmall profits, which it is eaſy to multiply by labour, be- 
comes in a ſhort time an object of conſideration. 

It muſt not however be imagined, that in order to de- 
rive a conſiderable advantage from cattle, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to have a great number, and to give them the ne- 
ceffary fodder: there are many other circumſtances fo be 
attended to, without which it would be in vain to flatter 
ourſelves with the expeCtation of riches. They are often 
kept in too narrow a cow-houſe, from whence many in- 
conveniencies ariſe. Sometimes they fight, and wound one 
another. The moſt voracious ſtarve their neighbours, 
from whom they carry off all the fodder within their 


reach; and the injured cows decay inſenſibly, become 


languid, or give little milk. In ſummer the heat incom- 
modes them, a circumſtance which makes them grow 
lean, and diminiſhes the quantity of their milk, Care 
mult therefore be taken that they have fufficient room in 
their ſtalls ; that they be cool. in ſummer, and warm in 
winter. At all ſeaſons let them be dry, for that is a ma- 


in thoſe places; and b the branches thin and | terial point. Even in ſummer, humidity is 
nene Hlitt ir 9 
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to them, and in winter it chills them. To prevent this 
e ee 
to dig 


houſes on a gentle deſcent, and a pit to collect all 
water and ſtale, By this means the cattle will lye always 
dry, and the ftale be collected for good Horned 


cattle ſometimes contract a habit of licking one another 
and that injures ſo much, that a butcher perceives it 
will give leſs money for them than for others. They a 
cured of this habit, by rubbing the places they have licked 
with cow dung, the bitterneſs of which prevents them 
from purſuing it. 113 : 

We ſhall inſiſt on the advantages attending the breed- 
ing of young cattle, whatever trouble it may coſt ; be- 
cauſe there is no prudent countryman who is not fully 

rſuaded they are real, To buy what he may have of 

is own growth is to a farmer no acquiſition, a diſ- 
ſipation; becauſe the land produces no money, which is 
only to be obtained by the fale of commodities, and v 
often the purchaſe of ſome deſtroys all the profit 
reſulting from the ſale of others. It ought, therefore, to 
be an inviolable maxim, eſpecially with thoſe in narrow 
circumſtances, to _> no pains in improving their ſtock, 
not making ſmall eſtimation of what has coſt them no mo- 
ney, but frugal as if they had bought it. By this means, if 
we unforeſeen accidents, which can never be pre- 
vented, they will find wealth flow in 
though ſlowly, and lay the foundation of a ſolid fortune. 
by — ne © Cattle bough i 

attening mg CATTLE. Cattle are t in 
to fat at ſprin ae Thoſe you buy 1 
fat in July, — 
they are forward, an 


of winter, and only 
of winter, either with 


grow 
pay for their wintering, and to be fit to fat the next ſum · 
mer. Some upon ordinary land buy in young Welch 
heifers, which, if t 


not with calf they fatten: all which ways turn to good 
account, according as prices fall out ; but moſt common- 
ly all meat, either at Chriſtmas or in the ſpring, is one 
t 


ird part dearer than in ſummer: becauſe all have not 


the conveniency either of hay, turnips,” &c. to fatten 
cattle with in winter; and it is but in a few places, eſpe- 
cially near London, which is the chief market for fat cat- 
tle, that hay can be afforded to fatten them with; for 
they reckon an ox, that coſts about ſix pounds, will require 
about two loads of hay to keep him up all the winter. 

For the wintering of cattle, you mult about September 
turn out them you deſign to keep up ſor a winter or a 
ſpring market, and your cows, that give milk into your 


rowens, till either ſnow or a hard froſt comes: on, as by 


that means they will need no ſodder; but when either 


ſnow or froſt comes, you mult give hay to ſuch cows as 


are near calving, or thoſe that have lately calved, or that 
give a great deal of milk, and alſo to your faticning eat- 


tle. 'This muſt be done every morning and evening, in - 
rowen you have upon the 
more rowen you have, the leſs quantity 


Proportion to the quantity 
ground ; for the . ox 


upon them annually, 


you have keeping for 


prove with calf, they ſell in ſpringy, 
with a calf 0 their fide for the dairy ; and thoſe that are *_ 
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r cattle 
would not cat before, will, when the froſt taken it, 
become good, ſweet food for them, and what they will cat 
with ure, if it be not covered ſo deep with ſnow, 
that they cannot come at it. But for your lean cattle, 
and thoſe that give but little milk, ſtraw will do well 
enough to fodder them with; only you muſt obſerve to 
give -ftraw firſt, and the oat-ſtraw laſt, except you 
value your milk: if you do, A ger ſuch cows your oat- 
ſtraw, provided the quantity of milk * give doth not 
deſerve hay, or hay be ſcarce with you ; for barley-ſtraw 
will quite dry up the little milk they have, though it 1s good 
food for dry cattle, But if your hay and carrots fail you, 
pour ſcalding hot water upon your malt-duft, and, when 
near cold, give it the cows you deſign to continue the 
milk of, and it will cauſe them to give a great deal, though 
they eat ſtraw with it. A buſhel, which coſts about 
three-pence, will be ſufficient for a cow a week. But 
about London, where they have grains in plenty, they 
give them to their cows in winter, which them 
give a great deal of milk ; but is apt to rot them, if given 
in too great quantities, and for too long a time. 

When your rowen is quite eaten up, which will com- 
monly be about February, you muſt houſe your milch- 
cows, which you give hay to all night in your cow-houſe, 
and your other cattle in your yard; for which uſe you 
thould have two yards; one for your cattle which eat 
ſtraw, with racks and other conveniences to fodder them 
in ; obſerving to feed them often, and not to give them 
too much at a time; becauſe when they have blown 
upon it, they will not eat it; both your yards ought to be 
well ſheltered, and made as dry as poſſible, and a 
deal of ſtraw given them to lye dry and warm in, which 
is a very great ad. antage to them, and will greatly in- 
creaſe the quantity of your dung. 

As to the buying of fat cattle, milch-cows, or lean 
cattle, experience, and the advice of ſuch perſons as un- 
derſtand them are the beſt inſtructors, 

For the feeding of land, you may do it with beaſts and 
horſes together, or with — . firſt, and horſes afterwards ; 


and after both put in ſheep. But let not your graſs be too 


rank before you feed it; for if you do it will be four, and 
your cattle will cat the tops only, ſo that the other part 
will lie untouched, and rot upon the ground, as hardly 
any beaſt will cat four graſs, till the froſt hath taken it, 
except Welch heifers. Obſerve alſo, where you have in- 


cloſures, to be often changing of your cattle from one 
NY 2 to another; for by that means you will give your 


d an opportunity of getting a freſh head, freſb graſs 
being a great help to the feeding of cattle. Mortimer's 
yy AA vol. I. p. 231. 

Cattle are frequently well fed in the winter with rye- 
ftraw, mixcd with a little hay ; with the ſtraw or halm 
of buck wheat; with the leaves of white beet ; with 
turnips, the turnip-cabbage, carrots, cabbages, burnet, 
and the bruiſed tops cf ſurze ; as may be ſeen under each 


article. 'They are alſo well fed and fatted with the 
cakes of lin-{ſced and rape-ſeed, or cole-ſeed. See the 

. articles COLE-SeEED and Lin-SEED. 
It is ag ſurprizing that though plants have been | 
vious to eyes of every man, nothing: 


conſtantly 


has been delivered down to us in any book, concerning 
the kinds of plants proper for the ditferent kinds of cat- 
tle; the conſequen c: of which inattention ſrequently is, 
that the farmer, by not diſtinguiſhing and ſelecting the 
_—- l „ 


- 
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ſceds of proper graſſes, fills his paſtures with weeds; or, 
which is here equivalent to them, with bad graſſes, un- 
fit for the — of the animal he intends to rear. 

The illuſtrious Linnæus in his journey through Dalc- 
carlia in the year 1734, made the firſt attempt to lay 
down rules for the farmer's direction in this intereſting 
_ In his journey he obſerved, that the horſes 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed wholeſome from noxious food ; for, 
being very — ry, they devoured all forts of plants, 
except the -{weet, valerian, lilly of the valley, 
angelica, looſe-ſtrife, marſn - cinqueſoil, crane's-bill, hel- 
lebore, monkſhood, and ſeveral ſhrubs. Lhis gave him 
a hint to recommend to the curious to apply themſelves 
to examine what plants ſuch animals as hive on vegeta- 
bles will not word. 

The ingenious author of the Swediſh Pan, in order 
to encourage inquiries of this kind, very properly ob- 
ſerves, that we admire the wiſdom of the Creator, which 
has made ſome vegetables abſolutely diſagrecable to ſome 
animals, while they are agreeable to others ; and plants, 
which are poiſonous to ſome, are wholeſome to others. 
This did. not happen by chance; it was ordained for 
wiſe purpoſes : for if the Author of nature had made 
all plants equally grateful to all kinds of quadrupeds, it 
mult neceſſarily have happened, that one ſpecies of them 
having remarkably increaſed, another ſpecies muſt have 
periſhed by hunger, becauſe it would have got into better 
paſture. like manner we find it contrived in relation 
to the plants themſelves, which do not all grow in the 
ſame coyntry and climate; but every plant has its place, 
in which it grows more abundantly than elſewhere. 
From hence we may obſerve, that thoſe animals which 
live chiefly upon particular plants, abound moſt in cer- 
tain places. Thus one animal leaves that which is poi- 
ſonous to itſelf,, for another animal, which feeds upon it 
deliciouſly.  Long-leaved water hemlock will kill a cov 
whereas the goat browſes on it greedily. Monkſh 
kills a goat, but will not burt a horſe. Parſley is deadly 
to | birds, while ſheep, hares, rabbits, and ſwine 
eat it ſafely ; and pepper is mortal to ſwine, and whole- 
ſome to poultry. Hunger will often drive animals to 
feed upon plants which nature never intended for them: 
but after this has happened once, they. become more cau- 
tious for the future. 

Perhaps many of the terrible diſeaſes to which cattle 
are ſubject, and which has ſwept away innumerable 
multitudes, may, in part at leaſt, be owing to the mix- 
ture of noxious plants among their food. The great 
Linazus was of this opinion; and the following paſ- 
ſage in the writings of that admired naturaliſt is too in- 
tereſting to be omitted in a work of this kind: _ 
„„When I arrived, fays he, at Tornea, the inhabi- 
tants complained of a terrible diſeaſe than raging among 
the horned cattle, which. died by hundreds, ſoon after 
their being let into the paſtures in the ſpring, They 
deſired I would conſider this affair, and give them my 
advice what was to be done, in order to put a ſtop to 
this evil. After a proper examination, I thought the 
following circumſtances worth obſerving : 

„ x. That the cattle. died as ſoon as they left off 
winter fodder, and returned to grazing. 

« 2. That the diſeaſe diminiſhed as the ſummer came 
on; at which time, as well as in the autumn, few died. 
| 5. 3. That this diſtemper was propagated irregularly, 


and not by contagion. | 
| « 4. That 


4. That in the ſpring, the cows were driven into 
meadow near the city, and that they chiefly died 


4 5, That the ſymptoms varied much, agreed in 
r cattle, in grazing | — y on all 


this ; that 
had their bellics ſwelled, were ſeized 


f 


the 
forts of herbs, 
with convulſions, and in a few days expired with dread- 
bellowings. 

&« 6. That no man dared to flea the recent carcaſſes ; 
as they found by experience, that not only the hands of 
ſuch as attempted it, but their faces too, had been in- 
flamed and mortified, and that death had enſued. 

7. The people enquired of me, whether there 
were any kind of poiſonous ſpiders in that meadow ; or 
whether the water, which had a yellowiſh tint, was not 
4 8. That it was not a murrain was clear, becauſe 
the diſtemper was not — and becauſe that diſ- 
temper is not peculiar to ſpring. I faw no ſpiders 
but what are common all over Sweden ; and as to 
the water, the ſediment at the bottom, which cauſed 
the yellowneſs, was nothing but what came from iron. 

« g. I was hardly got out of the boat which carried 
me over the river into the meadow, before I gueſſed the 
real cauſe of the diſeaſe ; for I there beheld the long- 
leaved water hemlock. My reaſons for gueſſing this 
were the following : 

4 10. Becauſe in that meadow where the cattle firſt 
fell ill, this poiſonous plant grows in great plenty, 
chiefly near the banks of the river. In other places it 
was ſcarce. 

& 11. Ihe leaſt attention will convince us, that 
brutes ſhun whatever is hurtful to them, and diſtinguiſh 
poiſonous plants from thoſe which are ſalutary, by na- 
tural inſtin& ; ſo that this plant is not eaten by them in 
the ſummer and autumn, which is the reaſon that few 
cattle died in theſe ſeaſons ; thoſe only which eat of it by 
accident, or were driven to it by extreme hunger. 

« 12. But when they are let into the paſtures in the 
ſpring, partly from their greedineſs after the herbs, and 
partly from the hunger they had undergone during the 
winter, they devour every green thing that comes in their 
way. It alſo happens that herbs, at this ſeaſon, are ſmall, 
and ſcarcely ſupply food in ſufficient quantity. They are 
beſides more juicy, and covered with water, and ſmell 
leſs ſtrong ; ſo that what is noxious is not eaſily diſcerned 
from what is wholeſome. I obſerved likewiſe, that the 
radical leaves were always bitter, and the others not, 
which confirms what I have juſt faid. 

6 13. Ifaw this plant in an adjoining meadow mowed 
along with graſs for winter folder ; and therefore it is no 
wonder, that ſome cattle, though but a few, ſhould die 
of it in the winter. | | 

©« 14. Aſter I left Tornea, I ſaw no more of this plant, 
till I came to the vaſt meadows near Limmingen, where 
it appeared along the ſides of the road; and when I got 
into the town I heard of the fame complaints as at 
Tornea, of the annual loſs of cattle, with the fame cir- 
cumſtances. 

« 15. It would therefore be worth while to eradicate 
carefully theſe plants, which might cafly be done, as 
they grow on marſhy grounds, and generally by the ſides 
of pools and rivers. But if this cannot be performed, 
the cattle ſhould not be ſuffered to go into ſuch. places, 
At leaſt during the ſpring: for I am perſuaded that later | 


A 


CAT 


in the can diſtinguiſh this plant by the ſmell 
Re” Lbs lara Lapponica,. 3 ® 

Were experiments carefully and judiciouſſy made dn 
the above beneficial plan, we ſhould ſoon know with cer - 
tainty what ſpecies of animajs any paſture aſſords the beſt 
nouriſhment for. We ſee, for example, - heifers fall 
away in encloſures, where the meadow-{weet grows in 
abundance, and covers the ground fo that they can hard- 
ly make their way through it: while the country people, 
imagining that the paſture is too rich for them, are quite 
amazed, and never dream that the meadow-ſweet affords 
them no nouriſhment : whereas the goat, which ſtands 
bleating on the other ſide of the hedge, is not ſuffered 
to go in, though he longs to be browzing upon this 
plant, which is to bim a moſt delicate and nourithing 
food. Long experience has taught us, that ſheep take 
up poiſon in marſhy grounds, though no one till lately 
knew what the particular poiſon was: yet the ſpider- 
wort, the mcuſe-ear ſcorpion-graſs, the mercury, the 
ſun-dew, the hairywood+graſs, the lefier ſpearwort, and 
the butterwort, have evidently ſuſpicious marks. 

Hence we ſee, that what makes low grounds fo noxi- 
ous to ſheep is not wholly the moiſture, but the plants 
which grow there; for it is remarked by ſhepherds, that 
the great danger to ſheep is immediately after a freſh 
ſpring of graſs, when it is natural 40 think they lick up 

the young and tender ſhoots of poiſonous plants alon 
with their proper food, not being = able to diſtingui 
che one from the other. | 

From obſervations of this kind the huſbandman may 
form a right judgment of his meadows, and turn into 
each the animals beſt adapted to the nature of the paſ- 
ture. 

« The induſtrious farmer, ſays the author of the 
Swediſh Pan, may judge from hence, when he ſows his 
meadows with hay ſeeds for paſture, that it is not indif- 
ferent what kind of ſeeds he chooſes, as the vulgar in- 
advertently think : for ſome are fit for horſes, other for 
cows, &c. Horſes are nicer in chooſing than any of 
our cattle. Plants, whoſe ſeeds grow in 1 * are 
particularly reliſned by them. oats feed upon a 
greater variety of plants than any other cattle ; but then 
they chiefly hunt after the extremities. and fldwers. 
Sheep, on the contrary, paſs by the flowers, and cat the 
leaves. And again, different animals have different diſ-. 
poſitions as to grazing more or leſs near the ground, 
The huſbandman, who underſtands theſe things, and 
who, in conſequence thereof, knows how. to lay out his 
lands, fo as to aſbgn to each ſort of cattle its proper ſcod, 
will necefiarily have his fiocks and herds healthier and 
fatter, than 2 who is unacquainted with theſe prin- 
ciples. The good manager will alſo obſerve the ſame 
precauticns in the making of his hay: fer although 
many herbs are eaten when dry, Which would be refuſcd 
while green, it does not ſrom thence ſollow, that they 
yield good nouriſhment. Much might be added ccn- 
ccrning the propenſity of cattle to this or that plant: ſor 
example, that ſheep delight above all things in the feſcue 
graſs, and grow fatter upon it, then cn any cther kind 
of graſs ; that goats preſer certain plants, but, bein 
led by an inſtinct peculicr to themielves, they ſearch 
more after variety, and do not willingly ſtick Jeng to 
any one kind of tcod ; that geeſe are particularly ho 
of the ſeeds of ſcicue graſs ;*that ſwine hunt greedily 
aſter the rcots of bullruſh, while they are ſreſhy., byt 
ö ; | k 50 
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N. is mentioned here, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that the 
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po cattle cannot at any time of the year 
ay t to be, and then you muſt be under the | being 
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== cattle 
in the wiriter from wind and rain. All theſe three things 
are neceſſary and uniform, correſponding with one an- 
other ; without them, grazing muſt be carried on very 
deſectively, and to little profit, by the hill country 


By the methods here preſcribed, in order to the fat- 
tening of cattle, plenty of French graſs hay will enable 
the grazier to purchaſe barren beds buſber the ſpring 
graſs comes, when it is moſt likely they will be cheap, 
and may be bought to the beſt A e 
* ion with the 
Cer ie bas ben kepe e in ſome meadow ground 


it has been kept high in heart, by feeding and 
iling it) you can early in __— by April, or 
ſooner, have a bite to take off ſuch grazing beaſts from 
hay to graſs, it will be very advantageous before clovers 
can be ready, which are ſeldom fo, in the hill country, 
till a week or a fortnight in May ; and by hayning up ſuch 
meads for an — on the end * - 
mer are in ver , will ſupport your bul- 
lock, and — wins th ſpirit of other 
fail. 'Then ſuch cattle as are unfiniſhed being brought 
to French graſs hay, and tied up under hovels or cover- 
ings, and within court-walls, will proceed in thriving 
by being ſecured from the wind and rain, and the tedi- 
ous hill country rimes, that often continue whole winter 
all which makes cattle brought from graſs to pitch, 
and maſhes them out. Beſides, if you have not plenty 
of French graſs hay, you cannot make the beſt of a 
milch-cow that warps, or of a cow that towards the 
latter end of winter you may perceive proves barren, or 
of a fat cow that caſts her calf before you kill her. The 
neceſſity of French graſs hay only, and not of clover 


country farmer, who provides ſtore of French 
hay, will be wiſe enough not to mow his clover to feed 
them, in order to improve his lands ; for the bill country 
farmers have g y ſo much land for their money, 
that all they can do is little enough to keep their ara- 
ble land in ſuch heart as it ought to be in for their 


I 


If the foregoing <autions are not obſerved, the ill 
conſequences that will follow muſt be ſuch as theſe: if 
the firſt of the three foregoing cautions be diſregatded, 
be made fat, 


as they ough 

neceſſity of ſelling them half fat, of which neceſſity the 

buyer never fails to take the advantage; and ſell them 

you muſt, notwithſtanding there be ever ſa fair a proſpect 
i ifing in a month or two; and will com- 


3 

e pc ee, ow 6 

Again, 

cannot begin „ of — 

heifer till towards the middle of May, and then they 

commonly very dear: and, in the hill country, from 
ing 


ſo late a ſummer graſs will hardly fat a 
beaſt, the ground early off its ſtrength, being ge- 


nerally poor if you have not a quick 
aftermath treaſured up, by ing ſuch grou 
heart N. it is plain 


uch an aftermath, you may again often want hay in No- 
vember and December, to finiſh ſummer fatted beaſts ; 
A that — of oy 3 — &c. And, 

y you have. and if you want 
winter ſhelter, the cattle muſt ſer. ary | 

All fattening cattle, whether — ſheep, barren 
cows, or oxen, require a proportionable progreſſion from 
coarſer to better food, as they grow more and more into 
good fleſh ; otherwiſe when half fat they will go back, 
and you will not without great difficulty raiſe them again, 
which will be a great loſs ; nor will ſuch beef fend 


to take care to be provided with an oy 
middling hay, or of winter vetches, or of barley 
ſtraw, autumn graſs, mixed together, layer and 


layer of each. Be it what it will, it ought to be at leaſt 
better than barley ſtraw; for he is to ſuppoſe he has. 
bought barren heifers, which have bech 
winter upon ſtraw: if they have been kept , 
inſtance, on ſtraw and rowet, there is ſtill the greater 
reaſon for him to mend their keeping ; and he is, from, 
the time of buying, to conſider, that he ought to begin. 


graſs | to raiſe them in fleſh ; for the better caſe they are in 
when turned to \pring graſs, they will take to fattenin 


the kinder, *and their firſt ſcouring the better. 
he could turn them into the field, for an hour or two in 
the day, where there is a little rowet, it would do well, 
and to have change of the above dry meads would keep 
them the better to their ſtomachs. 
| Oxen are turned off to fattening at two ſeaſons of the 
year, which, in ſeveral ref] are very convenient. 
The firſt is about ang. ap when the labour of the ox 
is pretty well over for the ſpring ſeaſon, the ſpring corn 
: en generally all The ſecond is + be- 
ginning of winter, namely, from the firſt of October, 
to the middle of November, when the wheat and winter 
vetches are generally all ſown, and the ploughman's hurry 


— 


| relaxes. 


of prices riſin 
monly find, you have nothing for 


meat hey | Oxea turned out at May-day will hardly get 3 


ca rere io. <©S a 
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of Ma 


generally ſupplied wi 
ox gets half, or three quarters fat 
winter, he muſt be ſupported 


by or before 
and carried on by a great 
| wu hay, and that very good, for the beaſt will 


nice. 

Thoſe that are turned from the plough in October and 
November, ordinary food will ſerve for ſome time; for 
hay before fuch an ox, then hun- 


— 
gry and poor, he will devour more than the profit. Ihe 


interval of time, heifer-beef will be plenty, 


not quit colts, - 

What the grazier ought to do in this caſe is to bring 
his ox eaſily and gently into good fleſh by a rowet ; for 
which purpoſe he ought to have hayned up his grounds, 
and of which rowet he ſhould give him the worſt firſt, 

it be of ſo ſour a kind as to want the correction of 
the winter froſts before he will eat it, of which kind 
ſtubble rowet comm is, and in ſuch caſe that food 
muſt be reſerved till then, or rather for young beaſts and 
milch-cows. He ought to give him variety of dry meat 
along with his rowet, in which he ſhould ult his 
tooth, by flinging before him, alternately, every fort of 


good ſtraw, giving now and then a lock of winter 
vetches, or coarſe hay, but of every thing good in its 


kind, 7. e. ſweet and well made; and thus the ox ought 
to be carried on throughout the winter. About the be- 
ginning of March he ought to have better z not 
only becauſe the rowet may be ſuppoſed to be all gone, 
but alſo becauſe the ox, 8 grows nicer 
and will be weary of dry meat, through the tediouſneſs 
of being fodder 
therefore his hay muſt be mended, for not proceeding is 
going back. Againſt April, if poſſible, a ſhort head of 
graſs ſhould be got for him in your paſture grounds for 
cow-cattle, by hayning the paſture in February, that he 
may have with his hay, as was before ob- 
ſerved in the fattening 'of barren heifers ; and againſt 
May a head of hop clover muſt be in readineſs, in the hill 
country, to receive him into his firſt full ing ; for it 
1s not to be ſuppoſed that the — 7 

try, which according to this ſcheme are to be converted 


into paſture, can be fit before the firſt of June to enter- 


tain a grazing ox; and it is alſo to be noted, that in the 
bill country, in the month of May, hop-clover will not 
afford a good bite for an ox or cow, unleſs the autumnal 
bud be hayned, and preſerved by being fed by ſheep: in 
the month of May, if it ſhould ove a dry ſpring, the 
fattening oxen and cows. muſt 48 have good hay given 
9 with yay ig = gk if it be — 7 
attening in the hill country, eſpecially if you give 
your cattle hay in the winter, is more chargeable than 
in the vale; not only becauſe hay is. dearer there, but 
alſo becauſe the winter ſeaſon begins a month ſooner, 
and continues a month later in the former than. in the 
latter. The farmer in the hill cour:ry muſt likewiſe, by 
forcing nature as it were, provide rowet and ſeveral forts 
of graſſes in their due order, exactly accommodated to 
the ſeaſon of che year, belides winter meat, & c. Where 


morning ſor their breakſaſt; ſo that half a tod, 


ſo much with it during the winter; 


the hill coun- | 


and ſtiff unt 


CHA 


ul a2-al may be procured by the Jater in the natural cure, 


E 


ee ee day kt 
to e, ry hill country 
azicr goes to work without his tools, who does 


y down from fifty to an hundred acres of land proper 
for it, with French graſſes, not only on account of 
making up the deficiency of the meadows. not laid down. 
ure, being converted to other uſes, but alſo to an- 
ſwer many other demands. Lifts Obſervations in Huſ- 
bandry, vol. II. pag. 18. 
A ſtalled ox in the winter, if he be kept to hay only, 
will eat at leaſt a load every two months. Thid. p. 5. 
Fourteen pounds weight H. is the conſtant allow - 
ance on the road to every fat that is drove to Lon 
don ; they that entertain cattle fling fourteen pounds of. 
hay for each beaſt into the rack in the evening when 
they come into the inn, which is to ſerve allo next 


ſeven pounds of hay, is ſuppoſed ſufficient for à fat ox's: 
bait at night, and the ſame in the morning. bid. p. 9. 
For the manner of feeding and fattening cattle with 
cabbages, carrots, turnips, turnip-cabbages, &c. Ses 
the articles CABBAGE, CARROTS, &c. by 


CAUTERY, a name given to a red hot iron, uſed 
farriers to deſtroy fungous fleſh, &c. - | 
CAUTING- ON. an iron with which farriers ſear 
thoſe T of a horſe that require burning. 1 
CELLS, che ſmall diviſions in honey-combs, which, 
geometers have obſerved, to be always regular hexa- 


CELLS, alſo denote the hollow places between the par- 
titions in the pods, huſks, other ſeed-veſſels of 


7... SK 
CENTAURY, the name of a weed abounding in ara- 
* lands, and generally called blue- bottle. Ses BLUE - 
OTTLE. 


| CERES, a pagan deity, the inventor, or goddeſs of 
corn 


CERT-MONEY, a fine paid yearly. by the. reſidents 
of ſeveral manors. to the lord thereof, and ſometimes to, 
the hundred, for the certain keeping of the leet. 3 

CHAFF, the huſks of corn that are ſeparated by thraſh - 
ing and. winnowing. See the articles "TR ASHING and” 

INNOWING. 

CHAFF alſo ſignifies the rind of corn: thus, barley that 
has a thick rind is ſaid to be thick chaffed. 

CRAFF, likewiſe , implies ftraw, &c. out ſmall, and: 
given to horſes and other cattle, mixed with corn. See 
the article CUTTING-Box.. | | 

' CHALK, the Engliſh name of the white: dry marl,. 
with a duſty ſurface, found in hard maſſes. 

Chalk is a laſting manure for ſuch lands as it agrees: 
with, which are particularly thoſe of a cold ſour nature, 
le clays. Pliny tells us, it was the cuſ-- 
tom of the angicnt Britons to their lands, by which: 
a dye a great and laſting 1 5 
Farmers are apt not to diſtinguiſh ſufficiently between. 

the different kinds of chalk. The hard, dry, and firm, 
is much the fitteſt for burning into lime; but the fat 


fat ſoapy: 
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dice, negligence, or 1gnorance. 


CHA 
Toads of it upon one ere of ground; Lis Huſbandry, 
tee ediiors of the Mutcum Ruti- 


whereby the land will gradually receive 
by it. The falts in the air will penet 
the clods ; and the land, on which the chalk is laid, will 
ſoon be brought into a ſtate of fermentation, reduced and 
pulvyeriſed in a ſpecial manner, inſomuch, that afterwards, ' 
one ploughing will go as far towards bringing it into tilth 
as two before. 
The quantity of chalk ſhould be ioned to the 
ſtubbornneſs of the ſoil ; from fifteen to thirty tumbril- 
loads on an acre. 
Ihe virtues of this manure are not exhauſted under, at 
leaſt, twenty years; nor are hey much perceived till the 
third year ; but for twelve or fourteen years the farmer 
will have reaſon to thank thoſe who adviſed him to the ſtep 
of chalking his clay lands: and happy is he who can 
afford to do it, provided he has a long ; for lands not 
worth five ſhillings an acre have, by this means been, in 
a year or two, worth twenty. Muſcum Ruſticum, vol. II. 


3085. 
* 12 experienced farmer in the hundreds of Eſſex 
has, in the ſame work, given an excellent account of the 
benefits reſulting from chalk laid on clay lands, where, he 
juſtly obſerves, it inſinuates itſelf into the ſmall pores, 
and, raiſing a fermentation, expoſes the clay more to the 
operations of the froſts, rain, ſun, and air, by which 
means its too coherent particles are looſened, and it is re- 
duced to a ſtate of pulverization. 
% We all know, adds this intelligent huſbandman, that 
clay, when reduced, either by fermentation or attrition, 
into ſmall and minute particles, is an excellent ſoil for 
. affording plenty of nouriſhment to almoſt every kind of 
vegetable : it is therefore natural to us, when poſleſſed of a 
ſtitf clay, to go in ſearch of means for producing theſe 
' deſirable effects. 
« Chalk has been long allowed the palm in this re- 
ſpect: our anceſtors, the ancient Britons, uſed it with 
great ſucceſs; and the practice, as warranted by conſtant 


experience, has been handed down to the preſent age: is | has 


it not then a pity but a cuſtom ſo profitable ſhould not be 
made known to every yn of his majeſty's dominions ? 
„ "The chalk we uſe in Eſſex is moſtly brought from 
Kent: it * well with our clays, and many fine for- 
made in this country by chalking farms : 
yet what — appear very ſtrange, but is not leſs true, 
this ſame chalk, when laid on the chyey lands in Kent 
near the pits, does by no means anſwer the farmer's 


expectation. 


% Tt has been a common ſaying among farmers, that 
chalk laſts only ſor a certain number of years, aſter which 
it leaves the land in a worſe ſtate than that in which it 
found it: but this is bly a miſtake, owing to preju- 


« When land has been chalked, under a notion it can- 


not be hurt by cropping, they get keep it in almoſt 
conſtant tillage, and it pays we 
then the ſoil 
. a pulverized ſtate, the chalk eſcapes through the now- 
enlarged 
_ Jooſe ſtratum on the ſurface of the hard clay beneath, being 
"waſhed down by the rains. | 


| for the ploughings ; but 
ing, by ſuch conſtant working, reduced to 


pores of the clay, and forms 2 cruſt under the 


l 


; 


coatings 
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& The particles of clay being now deprived of thelr 
chalk, * . other, enlarge their 
ſurfaces, and become at length a coherent maſs of ſtiff 
ſoil, like what it was before the land was chalked at all, 
not worſe in quality, but nearly in the fame ſtate. Proba: 
bly the chief reaſon which induces farmers to think the 
land impoveriſhed by chalk is, becauſe they have, whilſt 
the manure ated with its full vigour, being for many years 
uſed to great crops, forgetting, or aps never know - 
ing, what crops the land yielded before any chalk was 
laid on it. 

« A great deal of care is requiſite in land after it is 
freſh chalked : if the large lumps are buried before they 
are ſtrongly impregnated with the influences of the at- 
or grunt they will lie under ground undiffolved, in a 
har , for a great number of years, without bene- 
fiting the land in the leaſt. For this reaſon, the farmer 
muſt not be in a hurry to bury his chalk: in fact, the 
longer it lies above nd the better, as it will then 

ually be reduced into an impalpable powder, which, 

ing mixed and incorporated with the clay, leflens the 

coheſion of its parts, enlarges its pores, and diſpoſes it to 

yield that nouriſhment to vegetables, which, in its na- 
tural ſtate, it is too retentive of. | 

&« Clay is, by nature, poſſeſſed of a large ſtock of the 
food, whatever it be, which plants moſt delight in ; but 
it is a ſtubborn ſoil, and will not, till compeiled to it by 
ſome extraneous cauſe, give forth any of its riches. If it 
is pulverized by the inſtruments of huſbandry which act 
by attrition, it a proper bed for the reception of 
the roots of vegetables ; but this pulverization is not to 
be effected without great expence of time and trouble: 
and it was the difficulty of this operation that induced out 
anceſtors to ſearch for ſome eaſier and ſhorter method ſor 
reducing the ſolid particles of clay ; they effected it by 
means of fermentation, and this fermentation was raiſed, 
for the moſt part, by rotten horſe-dung. 

«© When this manure became ſcarce, and difficult to 
be procured, it was neceſſary to have- recourſe to ſome 
other remedy to correct ſtiff ſoils. Chalk was found 
well adapted to the purpoſe: the uſe of it was after 
many years almoſt univerſall ted, and experience 
now, for many ages, juſtified the practice. 

It has been already obſerved, that chalk improves 
clay, not by adding to it any vegetative quality, but by 
mixing intimately with its ſubſtance, and leflening the 
coheſion of its parts. 

« Let us, by way of illuſtration, ſuppoſe any given 
quantity of clay mixed and incorporated with a proper 
proportion of chalk, it will be ſound that the clay will 
mage a degree of lightneſs, which nature has denied it. 

this mixed earth be ſpread on a floor expoſed to the 


weather in winter time ; let it be ſrequently ſprinkled 


with water, and be ſtirred about feveral times a day for 
ſome months : on #n examination, it will then be found, 
that the chalk has ſubſided, and the clay become more 
compact than it was, but not ſo compact as it was be- 
fore any chalk was mixed with it. | 
% The ſubſided chalk will ;orm a complete ſtratum 
under the bed of clay. | | 
„1 have been the more particular in this account, 
becauſe on the prinziple of ſubſidence I have founded a 
ractice, which I have expe: ienced to be profitable to my- 
elf, and therefore I think it not totally improper to 
recommended to the notice of others. - 
« 


CHA 


„ had heard it long complained of, that the benefit | 


reſulting from chalk ceaſed after a courſe of years. I 
always thought, and indeed found, that the ſub- 
ded :this made me form an opinion that the - chalk, 
even after it had ſubſided, might, in at leaſt, be re- 
trieved ; for the earth, which looſened to a 
certain was, at the bottom of the lovſe mould, a 
hard body, which the chalk could not penetrate : 
here therefore it muſt, of courſe, reſt in its ſubſidence, 
forming a thin coat on this. hard body. | ; 

66 ut forty years. ago I chalked the greater part of 
my farm in the manner preſcribed by the cuſtom of this 
country. For about fourtecn years I enjoyed very good 
crops ; but at the end of that time they began to fail 
a little. As neceſſity is'the mother of invention, I came 
to a reſolution of trying an. experiment on a field of 
twenty acres :. accordingly, when the time came in 


which it was to receive a whole year's fallow for a crop 


of wheat, I cauſed the whole of it, ſoon after harveſt, 
to be ploughed twice, in a place, one plough following 
another in the ſame furrow. 

6 By theſe means I turned up an intire new earth, 
on which I immediately laid in the proportion of about 
three loads of chalk an acre, ſuffering it to lie rough all 
the winter. 

In the ſpring I gave it a ſecond ploughing, and be- 
ſtowed on it three more ploughings before 
when I again left it rough for the winter. 

« I muſt not, however, fail obſerving, that in all the 
plowings after the firſt, the ſhare went only the ordi- 
nary depth. 

&« In the ſecond ſpring I raiſed as fine a mould as I 
eould, by various operations, and ſowed the field with 
barley, of which I had, at harveſt, a crop to my entire 
fatisfaQtion : my next crop was wheat, on which I 
ſprinkled ſome clover-ſeed, which brought the land into 
the uſual courſe of huſbandry. | 

The reaſon why my land begins to fail, in about 
fourteen years after chalking is, uſe I allow more 
ploughings to each crop than any of my. neighbours, 
and theſe frequent ſtirrings cauſe the chalk, as I imagine, 
to ſubſide ſooner. | 

«© My. method anſwered ſo well, that I managed all 
my chalked land in the fame manner with good ſucceſs ; 
and had, in conſequence, a ſucceſſion. of good crops for 


ten years, more, 

" Wien the ten years were expired, I gave my land 
another trench-ploughing, which never failing to re- 
cover the chalk, I renew it at r intervals, but lay 
no freſh chalk on it after the firſt trench-ploughing, be- 
ing in all the reſt content with what is already in the land. 

(This method has ſtood the teſt of many years ex- 
perience, and I have not the leaſt reaſon to aſcribe it to 
any thing peculiar in the quality of my foil: why, 
therefore, ſhould it not ſucceed. as. well with others as it 
has done with me? | | 

Let me perſuade ſuch. of your readers, as it may 
any ways. ſuit, to make the experiment; it cannot be 
any great expence, and the reſult may turn out very 
greatly to their advantage. 

This doctrine of the ſubſidence. of chalk is cer- 
tainly founded on. reaſon: the predominant natural foil 
will always precipitate that which is only adventitious, 
and in ſmaller quantity ;. for the ſame obſervation holds 
good when clay is Jai on chalk. 


hriſtmas, | ſn 


deemed a 


ing 1 
or four y 
not lay on the chalk with any intention that it ſhould 
enrich the clay: my defire is, that it ſhould bring it to 
che nature of a loam, as the dung will then take effect, 
and enſure the farmer a large crop, provided he guards 
. bimſelf againft the depredations 
apt to have, their ſeeds mixed with the dung made of 


which the land ſhould be cro 


ny 


. * 1 


This ſubſidence may alſo be obſerved when clay is 
laid on ſand, or fand on clay, as a manure ; and might, 
perhaps, be extended to many other articles, ſo as to be 
eral principle. | ds oh, 

© Few know benefits reſulting, on ſome occa- 
ſions, from deep ploughing : but in this, as well as in 
every other matter, diſcretion is to be the grand guide: 
and I would, by all means, adviſe the farmer to examine 
into the depth of his ſoil, by remarking what is thrown m 
out of his ditches, or by the help of a Let him 
judge by this, and he cannot well go aſtray. 17's 

I muſt alfo give another caution to my honeſt bre- 
thren the farmers, which is, not to be in too great x 
* to crop a field after it has had a trench - ploughing : 
for the foil turned up from any conſiderable depth wilt 
be ſomewhat crude in its nature, till it is meliorated b 
the influences of the ſun and air. | 

« I have generally found that one whole year's fal- 
low is ſufficient to effect this; but two winters and a 
ſummer I never: knew to fall: it is chiefly froſt which 
contributes to pulverize the chalk, and ſweeten the foils 
not but that it receives great benefit from the rain and 
ſunſhine, and particularly from ſnow, which is ſtrongly 
impregnated with nitrous particles; all I mean to inſi- 
nuate is, that one day's froſt, contributes more to ſweeten 
a ſtiff, rough, ſoil, than two day's ſunſhine, rain, or 

ow | : 


Let me in this place hazard a conjeQture, which 
may, however, prove a fact: the reaſon why fraſt ſo 
much contributes to difunite the particles of clay may be 
owing to its ſwelling the clods, and increaſing their 
ſurface : the cavities occaſioned by this ſwelling are fil 

with ice: when a thaw comes on, wherever the ice was, 
is a vacuum, and the particles of which the clay is 
compoſed, being ſeparated one from the other, crum 

and fall in pieces; when they are in this ſtate, and tho 
land has been chalked, a ſingle ploughing, well-timed, 
will cover their ſurfaces with the chalk-powder, and 
prevent them from ſpeedily adhering one to the other.” 

„ Your readers, who have been in countries where 
there are quarries of ſtone, muſt have ' obſerved, that, 
whilſt in the quarry, it works better than after it has 
been expoſed to the ſun; for it hardens conſiderably af - 
ter it has been out of the quarry ſome time. It is the 
fame with chalk, which is apt to be hardened by lying 
a ſummer in the ſun : for this reaſon, it is adviſable, that 
the chalk intended for manure ſhould be dug as ſoon as. 
the winter ſets in, and laid preſently on the Fang. This 
method and time of chalking may occafion ſome increaſe 
= the ce ; but the farmer will be well paid for it in. 
the end, and he will, by this management, ſooner a 
the benefit of his ae 5 DR 

Let it not be imagined from any thing I have ſaid 
here, that I truſt ſolely to chalk for bringing me =o 

no, I always beſtow, once in a courſe of, three 
years, a reaſonable coat of compoſt dung. I do 


weeds, which are too 


long ſtraw, and often faſter- than the corn, with 
pped. Dung, when pru- 


ly applied, is, like many other things, of, ow 
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other 

the manur 

caſes, ; 
on which i by rains 
into ſmall 

which it is laid ; theſe manures is able to 
unite, in its fineſt corpu les of the 
land on which it is laid, ſo as to form ſo ſtrict an union 


and texture with it as the land doth with itſelf, and is 
therefore liable to be borne downwards with rains, till 
as Gen of it be leſt. 

« It is faid to be a common ice with many te- 
nants in Hampſhire, three or four years before they leave 
to chalk their meadows ; by which means 
will out a great crop of 


three or four years fli 
but that they will be pk of worſe for it ever 
This to carry ſome reaſon with it ; for the 
ſo mellows ms Free the pores of the meadow, 
| it enables the to exhauſt its ſtrength in all 
for chalk does not carry ſo much fa as dung 
the land it is laid on ; but it diſpoſes the land to 
by its ſweetneſs, and well diſpoſing of, 
an ill quality the land had before: but 
not ſee that this is any objection to the chalk- 
meadows, provided, whilſt, by virtue of the 
they are bearing ſuch burthens, you take care to 
them with dung. 

gh chalk laid on meadows enables them to 
crop for three or four years, and will then 
ich chem, yet I take it to hold quite contrary in 
for the graſs being thereby ſo much ſweetened 
mcreaſed, keeps conſtantly ſo much the more ſtock, 

ich it is maintained always in the ſame vigour. 
It is probable, that chalk ſpread on ſandy or wood- 
2 laid up ſor paſture, may waſh and ſink in, 
up the interſtices, and thereby conſolidate and 
the texture of ſuch ground, and ſweeten it, as it 
as gut wy and though in time moſt of the chalk 
waſhed downwards, ſo that the ground may loſe 
ns virtue, yet I do ſuppoſe the ſtrength of the ground 
may ftill continue much better, by reaſon that fuch ma- 
nure having made the ſward of the come thicker 
and fweeter, the good paſturage on accounts en- 
| larges the quantity, and betters the quality of the dung 
the cattle leave on it, which, in return, maintains a 
better coat and ſurface to the : and as chalk fills 
up the vacuities of ſandy, or wood-ſeary ground, fo, on 
the contrary, it infinuates its. particles into obſtinate 
clayey and ſtrong land, and divides it, by making in a 
manner, a ſeiſſure, thereby hollowing and mellowing 
it ; ſo that the two contrary extremes are cured by 


chal 
| hop-clover and rye-graſs is a migh 

ſweetener and improver of theſe being laid — 

it aſter harveſt, at the beginning of the winter, or whenſo- 
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in time be Clay ; 
and if the clay will | 
be loſt, and 


May-weed, &c. 
if rich, clover. The 
folding of 


Fe, kuren, del, and 
manure for theſe lands is rags, dung, 


ſheep, &c. 'Theſe lands, if rain happens to fall on them 
juſt after ſowing, before the corn gets up, will cauſe the 
earth to bind ſo hard, that the corn cannot get through 
it ; but may be much helped by a light 
ordſhire 


harrowing. 
lands for corn in 
lands. 


In theſe 


ſhort, eſpecially if any thing dry ; they commonly fow 
them 3 . mi ans ad barley ; only after 
wheat they ſow peaſe or vetches: in ſowing of which 
they are obliged particularly to take care to have fine 
weather, becauſe of the land's binding; but if 
have only two nights weather, they will do w 
enough. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 68. 
CHANFRIN, the fore-part of a horſe's head from 
one hand to the other. | 
CHANGE of crops, a 
dry, conſiſting in a change 
on the ſame ſoil. 
Experience ſoon taught 
ful foil cannot conſtantly 


very judicious part of huſban- 
different ſpecies of grain 
men, that even the moſt fruit- 

ield the ſame grain; and this 


{ of courſe laid them under a neceſſity of — 


means to remedy the defect. They found the p 
the moſt ready, and the moſt effectual: and 
hence all the antient writers ſo highly commend a 
| ploughing. At the fame time the apparent 
loſs of the produce of the ground during the year of 
fallow, put them upon enquiring how this mconvenience 
might be preventet, conf ieny with keeping the land 
in good heart. ted obſervations convinced the 
Romans, the moſt attentive of all netions to every thing 
relative to huſbandry, that, beſides the alternate reſting 
of the land, wheat may, as Pliny obſerves, he ſown 
after lupines, vetches, beans, or any other plagt which 
has the quality of fertilizing and enriching -the ſoil. 
This, ſays Mr. Lifle, deſerves to be well noticed, be- 
caufe our farmers imagine they cannot make their rent, 
if they pay twelve ſhillings an acre, without ſowing 
their land every year; nor will they be perſuaded to lay 
it down to graſs | 


The moſt rational chan 
v7 any writer, is the following, planned by Camillo 

arello, and which he preſented to the ſenate of Venice 
in the year 1566. | 

& Let the ploughings hitherto given to corn land di- 
vided into two portions (cach which being reſted 
every alternate year, receives four ploughings that year) 
Fr ſe _ N 
that it lou ' trmes, includin 
ploughing ; I mean, , farm in ti * divided 
into four equal parts, and that only one of theſe parts, 


of crops hitherto pointed out 


taking them altermtely, be ſowed with corn in any one 


ever one can beſt tend it; the benefit will de ſoon con- year, after it has been -ploughed eight times. Two 


e HA A 


of the e ee ſhould be laid don to graſs; and the | eren while it reſts, we ſhall do well in following the path 
ſourth be ſallo wd a year, during which it ſhould | pointed out by nature, by helping it to produce clover, 
 xeccive the above - mentioned number of ad other plants fit ſor ſodder, which are of ſingulatiſer- 
He, therefore, who has now, ſor example, ten | vice to us, not only on account of the hay we reap 

acres under corn, ſhould for the future ſow only five, | them, but alſo becauſe their roots greatly improve the foil: 
and ſo in proportion for a larger or leſſer extent; and In the country about Breſcia, plentiful crops of the fineſt 
all the manure and labour formerly beſtowed: upon his | flax are reaped from fields- where a quantity of clover has 
ten acres ſhould: be appropriated to the five only; that | been lately mowed ; and lands are let there for a great 
is, he ſhould plough them eight times, unleſs the foil be | price, not only becauſe the ſoil is rich, and can be wa- 
extremely light. 7 tered, but alſo becauſe it has juſt been under clover. If 
The huſbandman ſhould begin to plough in Ofo- | ſuch'value is ſet upon land intended only for flax or millet, 
ber or November, about ten months before he ſows, or | how much more would good wheat land juſtly deſerve? 

ſooner if he can; but always in dry weather. He ſhould 4 5. A ſeventh advantage will be, that land reſted re- 
lay on his before the laſt ploughing ; and ſhould | gularly for two . (I fay, with Virgil, that it reſts 
not ſow more than two thirds of the quantity of ſeed | when it is not ploughed) being well conditioned, after - 
hitherto commonly uſed; and that ſeed thould be of the | wards well prepared, ploughed, enriched * roots of 


growth of the country. the graſſes, and kept clear of weeds, will yield crops 
© Whoever follows this method may always depend | more than twice as great as any we now reap; a truth 
of 222 following advantages: * which I have practically experienced, which the moſt 
(46 Ts 


is way of cultivating land lefſens the expence | ſenſible and moſt judicious huſbandmen that ever lived 
and labour; it being eaſier to plough one acre eight have long told us, and of which a trial will ſoon con- 
times, than to plough two acres four times each: be- | vince the moſt incredulous. 
cauſe, after the third time, an acre and a half, at leaſt, | „8. One of the moſt conſiderable advantages attend- 
may be ploughed as ſoon as an acre could have been | ing this method, is the eaſe with which a great number of 
before ; and if he begins his work in October or Novem- cattle may be reared, by means of the increaſed quantity 
ber, while the land is in good condition for ploughing, | of hay and green fodder. We' ſhall conſequently have 
he may continue it the following year, at ſuch times as | more more oxen, more cows, more ſheep, and 
* he will have little more urgent buſineſs, ſo as to have-| more poultry. Every one knows of what infinite ſervice 
four ploughings done about the end of May. By this | all theſe are, to feed us, to cloath us, and to help us in 
means the four ſummer ploughings will not-require ſuch-| our work. He, therefore, who has hitherto been obliged 
ſtrong plonghs as ſome: people now uſe, to the great hurt | to have two of oxen will, in this method; want 
of their cattle, and fatigue of the ploughman, becauſe | only one, may, inſtead of the other, feed two or 
the ground will be already well looſened. - three cows: for as the labour is hereby leſſened, and the 
© 2, Theſe — will deſtroy the ſeeds | quantity of good fodder increaſed; two oxen will be ſufh- 
and roots of weeds, which rob the corn of its food, | cient to plough the land, eſpecially as the foil will, by 
choak it, and hinder it from growing. | theſe means, be brought daily into better and better 
3. A field reſted, and then prepared in this man- tilth. 
ner, will yield more than double the produce of two | 9. From hence naturally ariſes a ninth advantage, 
equal ſpaces of land cultivated in the common manner, which is, the quantity of manure produced by the inereaſe 
as I have often experienced. This is more than doubling | of cattle and of fodder ; an —_— which no good 
one's income. huſbandman will neglect to purchaſe, if the means of 
| © 4. Over and above this great advantage, we like - doing it are but pointed out to him. 
wiſe ſave two thirds of the quantity of ſeed hitherto | Ihe tenth and laſt of the advantages which I ſhall 
commonly uſed: for, by ſowing only a quarter inſtead | here enumerate, as reſulting from this new method of cul- 
of half of the land in tillage, there is an immediate | ture, is, that poor and barren lands are hereby rendered, 
ſaving of half of the ſeed formerly required; and by ſow- | by degrees, good and fertile: for ſuch is the conſtitution of 
ing only two thirds of the uſual quantity upon that | the earth, that ploughing and manuring alter its very na- 
quarter, we again ſave two twelfths, that is one ſixth of | ture, and improve it more and more, as experience re- 
all the former ſeed : now half and one ſixth makes two | peatedly demonſtrates. Valerius Maximus inſtances the 
thirds, ' to be deducted from the former uſual quan- | ſtriking example of Maſiniſſa, king of Numidia, who” 
tity. | made agriculture flouriſh ſo much, that he left his coun- 
« 5. We ſhall have a ſufficiency of ſtraw of ey try, which he found barren and deſolate, ſtored with 
kind for all our uſes, eſpecially for litter and dung, ſo | riches and every good thing. It is in our power to do the 
indiſpenſibly uſeful. | fame. On the contrary, it is not leſs true, that even 
„6. We ſhall have hay and fodder enough to keep | though the earth be rich and good, it will yield but little 
many cattle; beeauſe we may, and ſhould ſow —— ſruit, if it be not well cultivated-; reſembling therein the 
of our ground with graſſes, which will thrive extremely | capacity of the human mind, which according to Cicero's' 
well, while the land is thus reſted for two years, in order | fine compariſon, is enlarged only by ſtudy and exerciſe. 
to be afterwards broken up, ploughed, and ſowed with | Induſtrious'labour will not only procure us the neceflarice,” - 
corn in its turn: for I again adviſe ſowing only a quarter | nay, the ſuperfluities of life, but will even change a barren 
part of the whole farm with corn, and breaking up ano- | country into a kind of garden. Rzcordo"d* Agricultura di 
ther quarter immediately after ſeed-time, before winter: | Tarello. ' | — A e, e n 
and, on the contrary, neither of the other quarters ſhould | M. Duhamel, after-obſerving that the French farmers, 
be ploughed during two yeats. But as the earth is deſtined in gone change their crops, not on any prineiple 
cantinually to yield productions of one kind or another, by 1 by reaſon, but merely nnn, 
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of their forefathers, or they themſelves perhaps have occa- 
Gon for ſome particular growth, draws a pararellel between 
the practice of dividing arable land into three parts, or 
into two, in order to their being alternately ſown, and 
reſted. I have, fays he, ſome acquaintance with the 
methods of ice in Guienne, and in part of Nor- 
mandy ; 2 
governor of Querebus, for enabling me to give an ac- 
count of the methods uſed in the neighbourhood of Per- 
pignan, where his eſtate lies. 

In this hot climate they ſow their lands in Septem- 


ber, and begin to cut wheat about the twelfth of June ; ſo | 1 


that their harveſt is generally finiſhed by Midſummer. 
„They divide their lands into two portions only; ſo 
that in one year they ſow wheat, and the other the land 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt. But, on ſuch part of their 
lands as are moſt valued, they have ſeveral crops during 
the year of reſt: this impoveriſhes their lands, and they 
are obliged to ſow their wheat too late, which leſſens 
the crop. We ſhall mention an inſtance given by M. 
Sournia. | | | | 
In land they can water, they ſow clover immediately 
after wheat-harveſt, ſcattering the clover-ſeed among the 
ſtubble. The land is then immediately watered, and 1s 
aſterwards ſeveral times repeated d the ſummer : 
in the winter they feed it with — lambs. Such 
as have no flocks ſell their paſture to the upland farmers, 
who have flocks, but no winter fodder, their land being 


coyered with ſnow : this paſture therefore fetches a very 


high price. | 
46 lo ſpring when the green fodder has been eaten 
down by , 


they water the land, and by that means 
the clover ſprouts apace ; when it is in bloſſom they 
. make it into hay, and lay it up with the 
r 2 

- © Immediately after this crop, they dung the land ; 


and ſuch as are not afraid of exhauſting it, plough it, 


and ſow either kidney-beans, or ſmall millet : but as 
they cannot plough tor wheat till theſe crops are off the 

there is not time ſufficient for giving the land 
proper tillage ; the ſowing is retarded, and the rich par- 
ticles of the dung are partly conſumed. by theſe crops, 
while the manure might be more uſefully employed on 
lands they cannot water. M. de Scurnia 18, by repeated 
experience, convinced, that, to have good crops of wheat, 
they muſt be contented with the crop of clover, and only 
ſow kidney-beans, millet, &c. in ſmall quantities for the 


In Guienne, as well as in Anjoumois, they raiſe a 
of maize, which is a great impoveriſher of the 
round, during the year of . 
« 'The huſbandmen alſo think, that in the rich 
lands, which they cannot water, it is the beſt, in a farm of 
three hundred and fifty acres of wheat, to be careful to 
give proper tillage to the one hundred and fifty acres 
that ſhould be in fallow, to make them proper for the 
reception of wheat. This is alſo the practice of ſome 
diſtricts of Normandy, where the climate being colder, 
and the * ar back ward, the * ſcarcely an op- 
f ving any c t wheat. However, 
A NE how well dunged and -tilled for 
maize, as they beſtow three ploughings on that plant, 
« «ay commonly the next year a very good crop of 
wheat. oO ; 


1 
= * 


am obliged to M. le Baron de Sournia, 


roots and ſtems of this plant are dead and withered, 
which is about All-faints day, they plough, and imme- 
diately ſow wheat : the wheat is therefore ſown on one 


ce of 
and the latter can ſupply the place of the 


plenty of manure can ſupply the p 
3. After W the wheat, they plough in the ſtubble 
as ſoon as poſſible ; and, after giving the land a ſecond 
ploughing in February or March, they fow it with 
oats ; or a third Ploughing is beſtowed upon it, in order 
to crop it with barley: 4. They _—_— the barley- 
ſtubble in winter, and after giving the one ſpring: 
ploughing, ſow either peas or tares: 5. Immediately 
after this crop is off, they turn down the land, that jit 
may receive two ploughings before October, when it is 
ſowed with wheat. & The following year they ſow- 
oats mixed with a little clover-feed ; after which it is 
laid down in paſture for three or four years. It would 
be needleſs to mention that the farmer varies the order 
of his ſucceſſive crops, according to the nature of the 
ſoils, and his own occaſions; but by this method, ſix 
crops are xeaped in fix years ; two of wheat, two of- 
oats, one of buck-wheat, and one of peas or turnips ;. 
and the ficld is then left in clover be fod for taker: 
cars. | | 77 
11. According to the other method, they ſow no buck - 
wheat on the land they break up; it is left in fallow 
from February or March, when it is turned up, till 
October; and during this interval they manure it, and 
give it ſeveral ploughings to prepare it for wheat. In: 
this caſe the crop is generally more plentiful, than when- 
buck-wheat has been ſown. In other reſpects, the change. 
of crops is the ſame as was mentioned before.” Culture 
des Terres, tom. VI. þ. | 
The changing crops, upon rational principles, 
though of infinite conſequence, in agriculture, ſeems to 
have been neglected, and even forgotten, after the time 
of the ancient Romans, till Camillo Tarello pointed 
out its great importance, as we. have ob- 
ſerved in this article : nor do we, ſince him, find much 
attention paid to this effential of huſbandry, tilt 
very lately, when the culture of turnips probably ge” 


H A 
the uſcful hint ; the farmer obſerving, that his land, in- 
OE UAE UA was enriched, 
and prepared to yield a better vf barley in the 
ſpring. This might naturally ſu to him, other 
2. plants, which cover the earth with their 
leaves, might have the fame effect. The ſucceſs has 
anſwered his utmoſt tion: for it is now found 
that a fallow does not become 


light. £4 
oblerve, 4 That ſome crops, as peas, beans, 


Clover, and all plants of the pulſe kind, are enrichers 
and cleaners of the earth; while wheat, oats, barley, 
and the whole tribe of vegetables, whoſe roots are fibrous, 
and ſpread far, impoveriſh and rob the ground. The 
latter are alſo foulers of it, by giving way to weeds and 
graſs, which, being the natural product of every foil, 
are more readily nouriſhed by it, than any plant which 
it does not- ſpontancouſly produce ; and i earth be 
fed with any fort of manure, it will, while the weeds 


and remain undeſtroyed, like a tender mother, 
cheriſh and nouriſh them in proportion to the food ſhe 
receives. | 


Wheat and oats are great robbers of foils. Wheat 
remains a long time in the ground, during which the 
land untils itſelf, coaleſces, and becomes of the nature 
of uncultivated earth; while the weeds, meeting with 
no oppoſition, ripen, and ſhed their ſeeds. Oats do not 
continue ſo long: but they bind the ſoil by their ſtrong 
roots, and give many weeds time to ripen. Barley, as it 
ſtands only a few months, and ſeveral ploughings are 
given for it, binds the earth leſs than either wheat or 
oats. Peas, beans, tares, &c. are ſuppoſed to draw 
much of their nouriſhment from the atmoſphere, and 
that in proportion to the ſucculency of their ſtems and 
leaves, whereby it is probable their roots diſcharge a 
moiſture under ground ; and their leaves, covering the 
ſurface of the earth, return the moiſture and dews 
deſcending through them, which mellow and rot them 
into a kind of manure.” Maxwell's Collection, p. 219. 
From the above obſervations, the farmer will be able 
to vary his crops in ſuch a manner as always to keep his 
ground in heart, and free from weeds ; particulars 
which cannot fail of producing very — advantages. 
CHANNEL, of a horſe, is the hollow between the 
two bars of the under jaw bone, in which the tongue 1s 


lodged. 
- CHARCOAL, a fort of fuel, conſiſting of wood 
charred, or half burnt. 6 
The duſt of charcoal has been found, 
perience, to be of great benefit to land, eſpecially to ſuch 
as is ſtiff and ſour. It is to be uſed in the fame manner 
as ſoot and wood-aſhes. See the articles AsHES and 
OOT., | ww 1 She. 
_ CHARLOCK, called alſo Chadleck, Catloct, Carloct, 
and 1hite- Rape, is a weed too generally known to need | 
2 deſcription, the figure we have given of it on 
ate V. Fig. 32. will be abundantly ſufficient. Almoſt 
the whole plant is covered with bent pellucid hairs. 
here are two ſorts of charlock, one bearing white, 


| Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 


by repeated ex · | on 


and the other yellow flowers, but they ſeem to be only 
varieties of the ſame plant. The young plants of char- 
lock ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of turnips, that they are not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed but by the taſte ; the charlock bein 
hot and bitter, and the turnip mild. Farmers ſhoul 
therefore be very careful in weeding their turnips, leſt 


they miſtake them for charlock. / 

- Lifle obſerves, that cold wet lands are always 
more ſubject to charlock than white or chalky lands: 
becauſe the charlock-ſeed being very oily, reſiſts putre- 
faction, and is not eafily opened or penetrated by 
moiſture, whereas white and light earth is ſoon dry after 
rain, and the water does not continue long enough'on it 
to make ſuch feed germinate fo effectually as in the 
other. By an experiment which he made in ſowing 
charlock-ſeed and turnip-ſeed at the. fame time, he 
found that the turnips will appear in three days, but the 
charlock' in not leſs than ten. A hint that may prove 
very uſeful to the huſbandman. Life's Huſbandry, vol Il. 


pag. 297. 2p 2 
Mr.” Mortimer, after remarking that both the white 
and yellow charlock are very prejudicial to corn, and 
that ſome lands are very ſubject to it, eſpecially” if 
manured with cow-dung alone, which he thinks in- 
creaſes it more than any other manure, unleſs it be 
mixed with horſe-dung, or ſome other hot manure, 
mentions his being told that a who had vaſt quan- 
ties of this weed in a field of barley, mowed the whole 
when the charlock was in flower, and ready, to ſeed, 
which is commonly about the middle'of Nays as low as 
he could, without taking off more than juſt the tops of 
the blades of the barley; and that this gave the corn an 
4 nity to get above it, in ſuch a manner, that he 
our 


uarters of barley on an acre. He adds, that 
where a is full of charlock, it will be right to 


turn in ſheep, which will eat it very readily. © Morlimer : 
11. 8 1 | © 9 

C E, a word Fed in ſome counties to ſignify a 
row or rank. 'Thus in the planting of quicklets, a 
ſingle chaſe implies a ſingle row; a double chaſe, 
means another row wliated * the firſt, not imme 
diately underneath the upper plants, but under the mid - 
dle of the intermediate ſpaces. Liſs Huſbandry, vol. II. 
pag. 45. : | | 
CHATS, the 


- 


. 


keys of trees, ſuch as the aſh, ſyco- 

more, &c. | 2 3+ oi dhe. n 
CHEDDER-CHEESE, a name given to a very large 
kind of cheeſe made at Chedder, a village near Mendip- 


hills in Somerſetſhire, famous for its paſtures. It is 
common in this place for three or four dairies to join 
their milk, to make one great cheeſe, which gene- 
rally weighs from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
woe and which they often ſell at ſix-· pence per pound 


C E, a well-known ſpecies of food, prepared 
from curdled milk, preſſed from the whey, and after - 
wards dried for uſe. See the article Da Tr. 
CHEESE-LIP, a bag in which the dairy-women pre- 

e and keep their runnet for making cheeſe. Se- 
UNNET. Hy pct "454 N rn 5p 
CHEESE-PRESS, a preſs uſed in dairies for ſqueezing' 
the whey out of the cheeſe. We have given à drawing” 
of the common cheeſe-preſs, on Plate VI. Fig. 1. 


[ 


where AB is the preſs, CE, and FG, are levers 
R 2 © moveable 
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3 . ere, Which terminate the diſorder. 
wy ; 


and a ve 
ſiue, ſpread its branches finely on every fide where it 
has room 


The leaves are large, and of a lucid 


nuts for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal 


which are full as good 


CHE 


to be preſſed. 
CHEESE-RENNTT. Ser YziLOow LADIES Be- 


STAW. 
CHERRY-WINE, 2 very cooling and pleafant: 


drink, made from the juice of cherries, properly ſer- 


mented. Ihe chief - care in making it, is to 
let the cherries hang upon the trees till they are tho- 
roughly ripe, by which means their juice, which they 
yield in great abundance, will be the better 
and enriched by the ſun ; to gather them in dry wea- 
ther ; preſs out their juice, and add a quantity of ſugar 
proportioned to the ſtrength you defire in the wine ; 
for the more ſugar there is added to the natural juice 
of the cherrics, the ſtronger and richer the wine will 
prove, when 2 e. When this is done the 
whole muſt be regularly termented, according to the 
method laid down under the article fermentation. Se- 
FERMENTATION. 

CHEST, the breaſt, or that-part of an animal's body 
which contains the heart, lungs, &c, 

CHEST-FOUNDER, a diſtemper incident to horſes, 
and occaſioned by an im treatment of an inflam- 
mation between the ribs. For if the inflammation be 
not diſperſed in time, and the viſcid blood and juices fo 
attenuated by internal medicines, that a free circulation 
is obtained, ſuch a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will remain on 
thoſe parts as will not caſily be removed; and this ſtiffneſs 
16 y called cheſt- ſounder. | 
ſigns of this inflammation, are a ſtiffneſs of the 
body, ſhouiders, and fore-legs; attended ſometimes with 
a ſhort dry cough, &c. a ſhrinking when handled in thoſe 


ed may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal ammo- 


Wars and ointment of 's, or oil of chamo- 
mile. 

Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore-leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; 


Farri 57. 
HESNUT-TRFE, the name of a tree, which well 
deſerves” the planter's care, affording excellent timber, 
agreeable ſhade. It will grow to a very great 


5 and con- 
tinue late in the autumn; nor are they ſo liable to be 
eaten by inſects, as thoſe of the oak ; nor is there any 
better ſood ſor deer, and many other animals, than the 
fruit of this tree. 

Oheſnut - trees are gated by e UR nuts in 
Vebruafy, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt 


and Spain, provided they are not kiln dried, which is 

lly be of Cer ang from —_ to pre- 
vent their iptouting during their ; cannot, 
thereſore, procured Felt . tree, 1 will be 
much better to uſe thoſe of the of England, 
to ſow for timber or beauty, as any 
of the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much ſmaller. 


$uC, 8 is he have or weights rnd Bl he elect 


deſtroy them. Before you ſet the nuts it will be 
to put them into water, to try their goodneſs, 
ich is known by their weight; ſuch of them as ſwim 


the water ſhould be rejected as good 


beſt way is to make a drill 
ith a hoe, about four inches deep, in which you ſhould 
place the nuts at about four inches diſtance, with their 
eye uppermoſt ; then draw the earth over them with a 
„ and make a ſecond drill at about a foot diſtance 
from the former, 


broad, in order to clear the beds, &c. When you have 
finiſhed your plantation, you muſt be careful that it is 
not deſtroyed by mice, or other vermin : which is very 
often the caſe, if they are not prevented by traps, or 


muſt, therefore, obſerve to keep them clear from weeds, 
eſpecially while young: in theſe beds they may remain 
for two years, when you ſhould remove them into a 
nurſery at a wider diſtance. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe trees, is either in October, or the latter end 
of F but October ſhould be preferred. The 
diſtance theſe trees ſhould have in the nurſery, is three 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows. If theſe 
trees have a downright 'tap-root, it ſhould be cut off, 
tally if they are intended to be removed again; 
this will occaſion their putting out lateral roots, and ren- 
der them leſs ſubject to miſcarry when they are removed 
time generally allowed them in the nurſery is 
three or four years, according to their growth ; but the 
younger they are t lanted, the better they will ſuc- 
ceed. Young trees of this fort are very apt to have 
crooked ſtems ; but when are tranfplanted out, and 
have room to grow, they will, as they increaſe in bulk, 
grow more upright, and their ſtems will become ſtrait. 
er they have remained three or four years in the 
nurſery, they will be fit for tranſplanting where they are. 
to remain; for the younger they are planted out the 
better they will ſucceed. But if they wb toe ed for 
timber, it is. by much the better method to ſow them 


trees are apt to have a downright - tap-root, which, 
being hurt by tranſplanting, often checks their up- 


branches. 
If you deſign a large plantation of theſe trees for tim - 
ber, after having two or three times ploughed the 
round, the better to, deſtroy the roots of weeds, you 
ſhould make your furrows about fix feet diſtance from 
one another; in which you ſhould lay the nuts about 


inches deep; and when they come up, you muſt care- 
fully clear them from weeds. The diſtance allowed 
between each row is for the uſe of the horſe-hoeing 
plough, which will diſpatch a great deal of this work in 
a ſhort time; but it ſhould be performed with great care, 
ſo as not to injure the young plants; therefore the mid- 
dle of the ſpaces only ſhould be cleaned with this inſtru- 


The. nuts Should be preſerved in fand, until the ſeaſon 


ment, and a hand- hoe uſed to clean between the plants 
in 


ing as before, allowing three 
or four rows in a bed, with an alley between, three feet 


in furrows, and let them remain unmoved ; for theſe 


right growth, and caufes them to ſhoot out into lateral 


ten inches apart, covering them with earth about two- 


Dwvonag na ma 


CHE 
and alſo on each ide, where win de un- 
plough to be drawn; and in hand- 


each winter; berauſe 


| rer or four years, you 
will, if the nuts have ſucceeded well, have many of 
theſe trees to remove; which ſhould be done at the 
ſeaſons before directed, leaving the trees at about 
three feet diſtance in the rows; at which diſtance they 
may remain for three or four years more, when you 
ſhould remove every other tree, to make room for the | 
remaining, which will reduce the whole plantation 10 
{x feet ſquare; 8 be fuſhcient for them, till 
they are enough for 1 bros 
—_ ths dns wil within a of the „in order 
to make ſtools for poles, which, in ci or ten year's 


range ag be er for making LR hop- Lewy 
are preferable to moſt 
3 N 3 vear termi — 
. which — the — of "hs land, and all other 
dental charges, and, at the ſame time, a full crop of 
growing 6 timber left upon the ground. 
t-trees were formerly much ela ny” fo in Eng- 
land, and doubtleſs produced t to the owners; 
for the wood of this tree is 2288 
and, for many purpoſes, fa 
king veſſcls'to bold all Ends of liquor. it having the pro- 
Feng: Ja when eben ſeaſoned, of maintaining its 
K conſtantly ; and is not, like other timber, apt to 
ſhrink. or gell: and hence all the large caſks, tuns, 
&c. for wines in Italy, are made of this timber, as being 
preferred by the inhabitants to any other timber what- 
ſoever. It is alſo very —— 
under ground, as enduring longer than the elm, or any 
other wood. In Italy it is planted for coppice wood, and 
is much cultivated in ſtools, e for ſupport- 
ing their vines, as it will endure ſeven years, which is 
near double the time any other ſtakes vill do. Millar: 
Gard. Di. 
CHEWING-BALLS, the name of a medicine 


ed to reſtore a loſt appetite, an infirmity which — 
are oſten ſubject to from a ſalt humour, and 
a bitter phlegm, , whi obſtructs the paſſage of the throat, 
and makes them loath their food. 

Theſe balls are made in the following manner: Take 
2 pound of aſſa fœtida, as much liver of antimony ; half 
2 pound of the wood of bay- tree; an equal quantity of 


when you may fell 


pound all theſe ingredients apart into a groſs powder, in 
_ to _ op e muſt be previouſly well dried. 
en put them all tog into a mortar incorporate | 
them * a ſufficient quantity of good verjuice,. well | 
clarified, pouring it in by degrees, 
duced to an 4 Make the whole into balls 
of an ounce and a half each, and dry them in the ſun. 
Wrap one of theſe balls in a linen cloth, and faſtening 
2 thread thereto, make the horſe chew it for 5. 
the morning, and he will eat as ſoon as you take off the 
bridle ; do the fame at night, and continue this method 


till che horſe recovers his appetite. When one ball is con- 
ſumed, e . 


2 


4 rote particularly for ma- 


juniper- wood; and two ounces of pellitory of Spain: 


till the whole is re- 


CHT 


Theſe balls y. be uſed on the re a 
faſtened to the bit of the bridle. 


great car: muſt be taken not to cut the tender rind of | C KLING perch, called the common 
4 But for the two firſt years after ſowing, it | everlaſting pea, and by C. Bauhi — — | 


TT 


A of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum recommends this plant as well 'deferving-cultivation. 
for the food of cattle, as the root, which will grow in al- 
n , Yields every year a great burden of excel 
provender. | 
J ſowed, this eman, three years ago, a 
rood of land, light, and 23 
ſced : the work was done carly in the ſpring, the land 

being prepared as for barley. 
I ſowed it not in the broad · caſt way, as I ſhould have 
keep down the weeds: 


found it much more difficult to 
ght ſurrow to be drawn the length of the 


but I cauſed ali 
land, with a light plough ; and when the ſeed was thinly 
ſprained, or rather dropped into this, another was drawn 
at a foot diſtance, in which the ſeed'wras dropped Wo 
ſame manner. 

« An inerrak of fallow fpact, was then; leſt at leaſt” 
two feet wide; and then two more rows of the vetches, 
till the whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I'co- 
vered the ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden. 
tines, drawn backward and forward acrofs the land. 

«© When the plants came up, I had them well hoed to 
clear the -of weeds ; and when they grew a little 
ſtrong, they were ſet out with n diſ- 


22 2 yielded uanti of fo 
The farſt year th no > mee ty — 
der, but rnd? wr fines made me ample amends. 
came up v and ob 


The ſecond ſpring th 
gorous, branching out much; and when I turned Kenn- 
ple of horſes in to feed, they werewery fand of it, 


it very greedily, 2 they were taken out of a 
natural upland 


6 The laſt oy the Saas I <= If 
| vered, and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed for ex- 
periment ſake, I cauſed a few roods to be mowed juſt be- 
fore it flowered, and it made good hay, ſweet, —＋ with-- 
out being ſticky. 

l therefore think, from my little ce in the mat- 

ter, I have ſome foundation for recommending this plant to. 
the notice of the public. I could with, indeed, I had been 
more accurate-in my experiment ;. but what is paſt cannot 
be recalled: and ſome other perſon may, perhaps, hereaſter, 
give the public more uſeful information on this 

CHICKWEED, called by botaniſts cucubalus, flowers 
early in the ſpring, and, if it be ſuffered to grow, ſeve- 
ral times in the courſe of the year. The way to 
it is therefore to pluck it up from time to time, before it 


can ſhed its m_ 
The bearing ſort, which grows with ſmooth, 
erect ſtalks, globular empalements, and ſtamina longer 


- than the petals, is the wild lychnis, or white behen of 
the ſhops. This is a _ rambling weed, natural to, 
' moſt parts of England, and is — called ſpatling 
poppy. Its roots are perennial, and ſtrike 10 deep into the 
earth, that they are not eaſily deſtroyed by the plough z. 
for which reaſon, bunches — this ice are too common 


4 corn, in En e 


CFE 


"Glled. Summer fallows, and carefu ara ing out 
every part of the roots,” which — 2 rnt, 


Will here prove the beſt and moſt effeAtual remedy. 


CHICKWEED is alſo the name of an annual weed, 


. 


Their culture is the fame with that of onions, like 
i muſt be thinned, and well wecded. They 


will i greatly, even in ſi 
have been [tranſplanted into ddl 0 


and mildeſt are moſt eſteemed. 17 
CIDER, or Cross. Ser the article Cypir. 
- CLASPERS, the threads or tendrils of creeping 


plants. E 
CLAVER, a word uſed in ſome counties of England 
for clover. See CLovzx. | 
CLAW, the foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with ſharp 


the |] nails. | 


hich it is ſpread — 1 toe 
upon which it is ; it 
dung uſed for manure ought to be, till it is thoroughly 


as indeed all 


rotted, and the ſeeds have loſt their vegetative power. 
To CHISSUM, to put ſorth roots, to grow. 
To CHITT, to ſprout out, to grow. 
CHITTED, f „ ſhot out, grown. 
CHIZZLE, bran, the huſky parts of ground wheat. 
Hock, the Game with c ky, reſembling chalk, 
mixed with chalk, or of the nature of chalk. 
CHOLIC. See Griyes. | 
CHURN, the name of the veſſel in which the cream is 


= 
| are two ſorts of churns, one called the com- 


mon, or Dutch churn, and the other the barrel churn. 


The common churn is repreſented on Plate VI. Fig. 
2, 3- where Fig. 2. is the arbor or ſtaff ; and Fig. 3 
the body of the churn. Ihe lower end of the ſtaff is 
placed in the body of the churn, and being raiſed with 
a pretty quick motion * hand on the upper part of 
the ſtaff, the cream in the body is agitated, and a that 
means coagulated into butter. 
ae 

-churn. 

Fig. 4- is the arbor of the barrel-churn. Fig. 5. its 
bung, or cover. Fig. 6. the body of the churn. And 
Fig. 7. the ſtand on which it is placed. The arbor can- 
not be taken out of the body of the barrel-churn, with- 


out the help of the cooper; but is here repreſented by 
ittſelf, to ſhew the manner in which it is made. In Fig. 


6. the churn is repreſented with the arbor on it, but 
not placed on its d, in order to thew the latter. 
When the utenſil is to be uſed, the churn is placed upon 
its ſtand ; the cream poured into it through the bung- 
| Hole, and the hole cloſed with its bung. The arbor is 
then turned round pretty faſt, by which the four leaves 
of the arbor- agitate the cream, and. coagulate it into 
butter. See the article Dairy. | 
CIBOULES, a ſort of ſmall onions 1 only 
Y ſeeds, which; if ſown in March, wi ripe in 
uguſt ; and theſe are reckoned the beſt for keeping ; 
but they may be ſown in almoſt every ſeaſon. 
differ from the onions, of which are probably a de- 
eracy, in that they do not form bulbs at their roots, 
— ſhoot out ſeveral upright blades, and thoſe which my 
fuce the greateſt number of theſe, are reckoned the 


: 


CLAY, and unctuous and tenacious earth, juſtly ac- 
counted the ſtiffeſt of all ſoils. | 

Clays are of different ſorts, and of as different co- 
lours. One kind of them is ſo obſtinate, that ſcarce 
any thing will ſubdue it ; and another ſo hungry, as not 
to be ſatiated without uncommon pains, becauſe it ab- 
ſorbs whatever is applied, and turns it to as bad a clay 
as itſelf. Some clays are fatter than others, fome more 
ſlippery ; all of them tenacious 'vf water on the ſurface, 
where it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, without pene- 
trating the ſoil; and in dry ſeaſons they harden with the 
ſun and wind, are very barren, and extremely untract- 
able. The cloſeneſs of clay hinders plants from extend- 
ing their roots to ſearch for their neceſſary food, and 
prevents the entrance of water, which would help to 
convey it to them. | 
Ihe more unctuous and fat c — lies upon 
the other, and has often a bed of chalk beneath it: but 
neither. is this worth any thing till looſened, and fitted 
to admit the influence of the ſun, air, froſt, &c. Ihe 
blue, white, and red clay, if ſtrong, are all unkind : the 
ſtony and looſer ſort is ſometimes tolerable ; and the 


light brick-earth does very well with moſt fruit - trees. 


Clay, in general, of whatever kind it be, is, of all 
earths, the very worſt for vegetation : yet even this, as 
well as any other untoward ſoil, may, with induſtry, 
and proper correctives, be made to produce roots and 
plants which require the lighteſt and holloweft mould. 

Among all the manures for clay, ſea-ſand claims the 
3 founded 1 experience, as beſt ſuited to 

reak its too great coheſion. Dr. Cox has given us a 
very accurate account of the ſea · ſand uſed by 1 farmers 
of 1 by which the lands are greatly benefited, 
and their crops largely increaſed. Doubtleſs the huſband- 
men of other parts of the kingdom, whoſe lands lie 
within a moderate diſtance of the ſea, might find the 
ſame advantage from ufing the fame manure, which 
many of them are too apt to overlook. | 

The ſea-fand made uſe of in the agriculture of 
Cornwall, ſays that n:genious gentleman, lies commonly 
at or near the ſhore. To diſtinguiſh it from what is 
uſeleſs, it is proper to obſerve, that this ſand is formed 
by the grating of ſtones, ſhells, &c. rolled, and tum- 
bled over by the waſh of the ſea. If the matter be 
ſhelfy, as it is called, that is, the particles formed 
the rubbing of ſtones only, it is of ſmall value: but if 
it be ly ſhelly, it is the thing defired. Of this 
ſhelfy ſand there are three colours. About Plymouth, 
and the ſouthern coaſt, it is bluiſh, or grey, like aſhes 
which I conceive to be from the breaking of mul 
chiefly, and oiſter-ſhells mixed with it. Weſtward, near 


the land's-end, the ſand is very white; and in Scilly, 
| | glittering 
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glittering. This I think comes from che 
moor-ſtones, or a kind of free - ſtone, 

white ſhells of the ſcallop-fiſh, On north · ſea 

about Padſtow, and caſtward of Lundy, the ſand is rich, 

of a reddiſh-brown. colour tinged with” yellow, and con- 

fiſts chiefly of the broken ſhells of cockles ; which I 

to be of that colour there, from the waſh of the 

which falls very dirty into the Severn-ſea. 

46 Befides theſe differences in the colour of the ſand, 
there is alſo another in the bi of the grain. The 
ſmall is reckoned beſt for the tenant, who takes to til - 
lage only for ſour years; becauſe it works ſooneſt, _ 
yields the moſt return. The la _ _ grain 
thought to be more ble for the landlord, ba 
it abides longer in ground, and make the paſture 
afterwards the richer. 


& In Falmouth-haven, near St. Mawe's Caſtle, there 


is a ſort of ſand, or rather coralline, that lies about a 
foot under the ooze; which ooze being removed, and 
the bed opened, this ſand is taken up by a dredge, and 
is uſed about 'Truroe, Probus, &c. 

c Weſt of the mount, in Portcuthnoe-cove, is a large | 
ſhelly ſand. In White-fand-bay, and about St. Ives, it 
is very. white and ſmall. 

« About Minver, Perinſand, and Lelant, the ande 
are frequently blown up by the wind, and cover abun- 
dance of good land. Sons houſes and even churches 
have been buried in it ; nor has any method hitherto diſ- 
covered been able to prevent its devaſtation. 

« Of all theſe fan 
tour, firſt the reddifh, next the blue, then the white. 
As to kinds, the moft thelly, and the coralline are the 
beſt, eſpecially if it be taken up from under the falt- 
water, either _ or belap left almoſt dry by the 
ebbing of the tide e blown by is accounted of no 
uſe : and, in general, if ſand be only well drained of 
falt water, ſo that it can be conveniently carried, it is 
better than that which has lain long drying in the ſun 
and wind, which takes off much of its virtue. 

my Theſe uſeful ſands are carried by lighters as far up 
into the country as the tides will ſerve for that purpoſe, 
and there they are caſt on ſhore. From thence they are 
fetched, in „ by wheel-carriages; but in 
moſt, by reafon gt gre: the billes, narrownels, and bad- 
neſs of the ways, on horſeback ; one horſe carrying 
about thirteen or fourteen gallons One man drives ſeven 
or eight of theſe horſes, tailed ted together to the diſtance 
of nine or ten miles from the ſand · place; and each 
horſe-load comes to about eight- pence or nine-pence, in 
ſome places; though not ſo much in others: for where 
it is dredged out of the ſea, it coſts but twelve or thir- 
teen ſhillings the lighter, containing ſixſcore horſe-loads, 
at the Janding-quay, or ſand place; and where it is 
loaded from the dry-beach, after the ebb, it is not above 
four ſhillings the lighter, excluſive of the land-carriage, 
which is computed at about thirty-two thouſand pounds 
a year, in the whole of that country. 

When this ſand is brought home, it is ſpread on 
the, ground intended for wheat; or uſually in the firſt 
of of four, whatever be the grain. For after four 

„the Corniſh farmers generally leave their land to 
= ure for-fix or feverr years, before they till it again: 
= indeed the graſs is ſo good, immediately after til- 


. a eighte 


hundred and 
eighty or an hundred; and ſo in pr 
tances, even to twenty or chirty fac 


and fink it to the bottom of the ſea, that it ma 


, the beſt are accounted, as to co- 


LA 


* „ Ibe Cormim gere contsins eight-ſcore 
feet" to the 
near the ſand · place, good huſbandmen beſtow three hun- 

dred ſacks, or horſe- ds: if within the reach of three 

turns a day, two hundred ; if within two turns, one 
fifty ; where only one turn can be made, 
at greater diſ- 

on an acre . yarn 
than none. 


The effect generally ie, that 3 d is 
uſed, the ſeed is as much as the ſtraw little. Land thus 
manured has produced barley, of which the ear has been 
as long as the ſtalk it grew on. But where leſs ſand is 
uſed, there is but little, and that little 1 — ; 
E ph. Tranſact. Numb. 113. 4 

here this excellent manure is found, it is taken up» 
by a large bag of the ſtrongeſt canvas, to the mouth of 
which is fixed an iron hoop, or frame, to keep it open, 


perde, of 


— 
up the ſand and coral, as it is dra 


1 
ba emen. The Rev. e 
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"La uantities of this „el find lie neglected on 
moſt of the coaſts of England. The benefits ariſing» 


from it, particularly when laid on clayey grounds, are 


Indeed ſomewhat —— but 2 are very laſting. The 
improvement is not the firſt cond year 


ſhells, f 


afterwards enrich the 
that which is mixed 
ſtances of that kind. It 
fatneſs of oil, to the land it is laid upon. Being more 
ſolid than ſhells, it contains a greater quantity of fer- 


land for many years. The beſt is 


menting particles in an equal bulk; nor does it diſſolve 


into the ground ſo ſoon as ſhells, but decaying. more gra- 
dually, contines longer to impart its warmth to the · 
juices of the earth. 

Similar to this is the practice in Ireland, in that pa 


of the bay of Londonderry, called Loughfoil, — 


the eaſtern ſide of which lie ſeveral banks, about the: 
level of low water. They are formed of the ſhells of 


ſeveral forts of ſea fiſh, particularly periwinkles, cockles,. 
go thither with. 


limpets, &c. The country people 
boats, and take loads of ** ſhells, which they leave 
in heaps on the ſhore, till are well drained,. and 
thereby rendered lighter for _ carriage. They then 
carry them in boats as far as the river Will allow, and: 
afterwards in ſacks on horſes, ſix, ſeven, or more miles 
up in the coun They allow ſometimes forty, , but 
more SOUS eighty barrels to an acre. 'Theſe ſhells: 
agree with i May, 2 clayey, wet, or ſtiff land, 
but not with ſandy. ey ſeem to give the land a ſort of 
ferment, as yeaſt Mig w „opening and looſening - 
the clods, and- by that means making way for the roots: 
to penetrate, and the moiſture to enter into the fibres of 
the roots. This manure continues ſo long, that the 
archbiſhop « of Dublin, from whom this was communi--. 
cated: to the Royal Society, could not find any en 
able to determine i of its duration. 

The reaſon of its Jong continuance eee 


lage, that th N commonly mow it the firſt year, and 
which they mowing of gratten. 


yard. On one of theſe acres, if 


;. becauſe thia 
manure conſiſts of hard bodies, ſuch as 4 ſand itſelf, 
ts of coral, and other calcarious - ſub- 
ſtances, which require time to diſolve them, and which. 


ith coral, and other hard ſub-- 
ives the heat of lime, and the 


. 


[a thells melt every 1 year a He, ll. they. are 1 
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or, as the 

is contrary 

; 

object 

— — 
1 ces 
uſeful for the 
calcarious kind. to 
be owing | of 
its particles; for in this fome marles exceed it, ct 
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| 7 body of the clay, as 
to take off its tenacity ; and 
be very right in ſaying, that the ſand which is formed by 
the grating of ſtones only, is of little uſe as a manure. 
However, as ſome eminent writers on this ſubject ſtr 
ly recommend ſand in general, though they all agree in 
ving the preference to ſea ſand, it may not be amiſs to 
— what — have ſaid on the ſubject. 
Columella, ſpeaking in general terms, 2. that his 
uncle uſed to carry ſand on clay, and, on the contrary, 
ing clay on ſand with ſucceſs, 
- Worlidge ſays, that the beſt fand for fertility is 


cat which is waſhed from hills or other ſandy places 


W ons of rain; and that _ which are ary 
have little fertility in them. Sy/lema Agriculture, page 67. 
Mr. Bradley, after dividing ſand into two general 

ſorts, as Dr. Liſter does, viz, the ſoſt, round-grained* 
fand, ſuch as is found in, bogs and hills ; and the ſharp 
or rag-fand, as it is commonly called, taken from the 
bottom or rivers, the ſides of high ways, or the ſea ; ad- 
viſes laying even the former on heavy-ſoils, eſpecially if 
it hap to be mixed, as it ſometimes is, with rotted | 
vege or animal ſubſtances; to which he adds, that 
its eficagy will be increaſed by the addition of ſand of a 
{harper nature, about a load of which laſt if uſed 
ſhould be ſpread upon every rod of very ſtiff land: 
a ſufficient quantity of it muſt be Allowed, or elſe 
clay will ſoon overcome it. Gamplete Bech 
Landry page 84. | „ 23560: 
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| Leeps the 
. folhile-ſhells which have been found in ſome 


| beſides their being generally petrified, they never are fo 
erefore Dr. Cox ſeems to 


4 account for the effects of the calcination of earth, com- 


Sr 
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looſe and incompact, by 


Juices will circulate, 


roots of plants.” Alles, Gard. Did. 


Small gritty gravel operates in nearly the ſame man- 
ner, as an r of the earth, and is ſtrongly recom - 
mended r. Evelyn, Mr. Worlidge, Mr. Bradley, 

and Mr. King. Good crops have been produced 


b 
very ſtiff and ſour land, after it has been manured with 
gravel, which, to. fit it for this purpofe, ſhould. be 

reened, or ſifted, ſo as to leave among it as. few 
ſtones as poſſible. 
Shell · marle, or any marle, which makes a ſtrong 
efferveſcence when an acid is dropped upon it, is a par- 
ticularly good manure for clay; becauſe diſſolving eaſil 
in water, it gives a ſufficiently free ge to this fluid, 
by which means. the clay. is kept dry even in winter : 
and if the ſoil be of a cold ſour nature, the abſorbent 
quality of. the marle deſtroys. that mineral acid, and 

Warm. 


countries at a 


great diſtance from the ſea, are a good 
manure, if 


ſtill retain their quality of ſhells : but 


ſerviceable as 
All animal and v 
per manures for 

! The alcaline q 
'and the calcarious 


which are taken from the. ſea-ſhore. 
: ſubſtances are likewiſe pro- 
Ste the article ManuRE. 

ity of the aſhes. of all vegetables, 
quality of coal-aſhes, render them 
ſingularly beneficial to ſtiff and Tour. land, for which 
[pyrpols they are ſucceſsfully uſed. in the neighbourhood 
of great cities where coal is burnt for fuel. They 
* clayey grounds, and correct their bad qualities. 
The gardeners. and farmers about London know their 
value, and make a v 

larly. to bring into order thoſe grounds which have been 


. profitable uſe of them, icu- 
dug for brick earth. After ſpreading theſe aſhes upon 
the clay bottom, they either ſow. horſe- beans, or ſet the 
earl Spaniſh, or, ſometimes, the Windfor-bean, in 
thoſe ſpots ; or elſe. they lay ſuch lands down with rye- 

„which generally ſucceeds very well. Mr. Brad- 
ey, blaming the people of Staffordſhire, and the coun- 
ties adjoining, where there are coal - pits, for not im- 
proving their many heavy grounds around thoſe pits, by 
manuring them with coal-aſhes, which might eaſily be 
burned. out of the waſte coal, ſays, That wherever 
there are plenty of coal-pits,. there can be no want of 
good profitable land,” On the fame principle, we may 


monly. called, burn-baking, or Devonſhiring. See the 
article, BURN-BAKING. 
Lime, as it is generally uſed, is not found to be of ſo 


: 


cat ſervice in the improvement, of clay, as a lon on 


LO 
practice might give room to think, or its qualities 
Y 


its particles are ſo extremel 


either in the clay, 


is, to ſpread 
original ſtate acids efferveſce ſtrongly 
with it, and therefore it will be likely moſt effectually to 
mellow the clay. It is likewiſe, in this its natural 
attended with the farther advantage of faving the ex- 
pence of burning, and becomes a very laſting manure ; 
robably a ual one, if the ſtones are broke 

pieces, which is the proper method of uſing 
it; as is practiſed at Horneton in Oxfordſhire, where 
they manure their land with a fort of ſtone, common in 
thoſe parts; and about Devonſhire, where a kind of red 
rock, very tender, and eaſily broken into ſand, is found 
to. be of extraordi ſervice to- clay, or other ſtiff 
ſoils : _—_— ſtone, broken ſmall, will be of ad- 
vantage to cold lands, if laid upon them. We find by 
Pliny, that lime was uſed as a manure by the antient 
— whoſe lands were thereby rendered extremely 

e. | 

Mr. Evelyn adviſes uſing lime a little lacked for cold, 
wit grown, and ſtiff clays; and obſerves, that it is apt 
to over-heat dry ſoils. 

Chalk tes in nearly the ſame manner as lime: 
but, as Mr. Liſle juſtly remarks, if it be laid on clay, 
it will, in time be loſt, and the ground will return again 
to its former condition of clay; as we have already men · 
tioned under the article chalk. See CHALK. 
3 mixed with clay, partaking of the nature 

clay. 

CLAY LANDS, ſuch as partake of the nature of clay. 
See the article CLAY. 

The natural produce of 'clay lands, with 
weeds, is gooſe-graſs, or wild tanſey, large daiſies, 
thiſtles, docks, May-weed, poppies, &c. 

CLEARING, a term uſed in threſhing corn, to ſig- 


nay, 
mto 


rd to 


nify a heap large enough to winnow. 
CLEDGY, tif, flu orn, hard, tenacious, mixed 
with clay. 
. CLETCH, - brood, as of chickens, &c. 
_ CLOD, a _ of earth or clay. 
CLODDING-BEETLE, a large beetle uſed in ſome 


parts of England for breaking the clods. This operation 
may be much ſooner performed, and at far leſs expence, 
by the ſpikey-roller. See the article Sp1K Ey-ROLLER. 
CLOVER, the name. of a well known plant, and of 
which there are a great variety of ſpecies ; but only three 
of them cultivated in the open fields for the food of cattle, 
viz. the red Dutch clover ; the white Dutch clover ; and 
the hop- clover. | | 2) 
The firſt ſort is ſufficiently known in England by the 
name of red clover, and therefore needs no deſcription. 
It is called by Linnæus, Trifolium caule erecto, ſoliolis 
oblongo- ouatis integerrimis, ſpicis ovatis, calycibus ſetaceis. 
4 Since red clover has been cultivated in England, great 
improvements have been made in clay lands, which be- 
fore produced little except rye-graſs, and other coarſe 
bents ; but, being ſown with red clover, have produced 
more than ſix times the quantity of fodder they formerly 
did: whereby the farmers have been enabled to feed a 


much greater ſtock of cattle, than they could do before, | 
2 | 


is now common, where the land is kept in 
ground with clover, after having 
ro- 


ley in the ſpring z; and when the barley is taken off, the 
clover ſpreads and covers the ground ; and this remains 
two years, after which the land is ploughed again for 
Clover is a biennial plant whoſe roots 

; but by 


: 


low colour, inclini 
and the coloured thin ſeed ſhould be rejected. 

clover ſhould be ſown after the barley is 
rowed in, otherwiſe it will be buried too deep; 
after the ſeeds. are ſown, the ground ſhould be 
which will preſs the ſeeds into the ground 
ſhould be done in dry weather, for moiſture will 0 
cauſe the ſeeds to burſt ; and when the 
Foo — — þ moſt people 

thod i in ſowi 

ſeed with — but i Jan be much better if 
alone ; for the corn prevents the growth of the 
till it is mowed and taken off the ground, 
whole ſeaſon is loſt; and many times, if 
eat crop of corn upon the ground, it ſpoils the clover, 
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was ſown the ſpring before under corn. | 

It is therefore adviſable to ſow the ſeed in Auguſt, 
when there is a proſpe& of rain ſoon after; for as the 
ground is, at that ſeaſon, warm, ſo the firſt ſhower of 
rain will bring up the plants, and theſe will have time 
enough to get ſtrength before winter: and if the clover 
be well rolled ſome time in October, when the ground is 
not too wet, it will preſs the ground cloſe to the roots, 
and cauſe the plants to ſend out more ſhoots : the fame 
ſhould be repeated in March, which will be found very 
ſerviceable to the clover. The reaſon for preferring this 
ſeaſon rather than the ſpring, for ſowing the ſeeds, is, 
becauſe the ground is cold and wet in ſpring, and if 
much rain fall after the ſeeds are ſown, they will rot in 
the ground; and many times when the ſeed is ſown late 
in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the ſeeds 
will not grow. Ihe other ſeaſon is therefore the ſureſt, 
and conſequently ihould be preferred. _ | 

About the middle of May this graſs will be fit to cut, 
wnen the greateſt care ſhould be taken in the making it 
into hay ; for it will require a great deal more- labour 
and time to dry than common A and will ſhrink into 
leſs compaſs; but if it be not too rank, it will make 


be W's food for cattle. The time for cutting 


| is, when it begins to flower; for if it ſtands much Jon- 
| ger, the lower part of the ſtems, and the under leaves 


will begin to dry, w it will afford a leſs quantity of 
hay, and that not ſo well flavoured. 1 


Some people cut three cropy| in one year of this grals 1 


we l pur it ie, leſt it 
fill them with wind and kill them, which is called their 
hoven. Ses the article Hoven. 
prevent this accident ſome turn them in for 
s only at firſt, and fo ſtint them as to quan- 

ces, letting them at firſt feed one 
iddle of the day, when there is no 


7 
1 


but 
this 
been accuſtomed to this food, it will be at leaſt proper 
to turn them out at night in wet weather, and let them 
have. bay, which will — the bad conſequences of 


in wet weather; or if they have ſor ſome time 


the green clover. 

are ſeeding upon this graſs, to 
of it ;- but this muſt not be given 
cauſe they will not eat it, where there is plenty of bet- 
ter ſood. There are others who ſow a. 4pm among 
their clover, which they let grow together, in order to 


rs give their cattle ſtraw while 
event the ill effects 
em in the field, be- 


will greatly injure the clover in its 
ſeeds will ſcatter, and fill the ground 


When the ſeeds are intended to be faved, the firſt 
"—_ the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the 
| are ripe, which may be known by the ſtalks. and 
heads changing to a brown colour, when it ſhould be 
out in a dry time; and after being well dried, it may 
be houſed ul winter, when the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed 
out ; but if the ſeeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, 
it may be threſhed before it be houſed or ſtacked ; but it 
muſt then be well dried in the field, otherwiſe the ſee 
will not quit their huſks. | = 
+ It has been a common complaint the farmers, 
that they could not threſh out theſe ſeeds, without great 
labour and difficulty ; but this is chiefly owing to their 
cutting their ſpring crop, when it begins to flower, and 
leave the ſecond crop for ſeed ; which 1 ſo late 
in autumn, there is not heat enough to dry the huſks 
. ſuſficiently ; whereby they are tough, and the ſceds ren- 
dered difficult to get out. This * may therefore 
be entirely removed by leaving the firſt crop for ſeed, 
as above directed ; and then the ground will be ready to 
plough and prepare ſor wheat ſame year, which is 
another advantage. 

When cattle are ſed with this hay, the beſt way is to 
put it in racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great deal 
of it down with their feet. This feed is better for moft 
other cattle than milch cows, ſo that theſe ſhould have 
very little of it, leſt it ſhould prove hurtful to them; 
though it is not near ſo injurious. ta any fort of cattle 
when dry, as it is when green. | 

Phe ſecond fort; namely, the white Dutch clover, grows 
naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England, and is gene- 


rally known among the country people, by the name of 


white honey-ſuckle. Linnæus calls it, Trifolium-capitu- 
lis umbellaribus leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule repente. 


prevent the ill conſequences of the cattle feeding wholly 
on clover ; but this js not a „ be- 


CL 


— tral apo 
roots every joint, ſo that 
cloſeſt fward of an of the 


lad ro! for 
ſhould be ſown with the ſeeds of 
allowance of this ſeed is eight ds to one acre of 
land ; but this ſhould never be ſown with corn, for if 
there is a crop of corn, the graſs will be ſo weak under 
it, as to be ſcarce worth ſtanding ; but ſuch is the co- 
vetouſneſs of moſt farmers, that will not be pre- 
vailed on to alter their old cuſtom of laying down their 
ounds with a crop of corn, though loſe twice 
e value of their corn by the poorneſs of the graſs, 
which will never come to a ſward, and one whole 
ſeaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this ſeed is ſown in, ring 
without corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow by 
the middle, or latter end of July, and a much better 


this plant. 


after-fced for cattle the following autumn and winter, 


than the graſs which is ſown with cora will produce the 
ſecond year. The ſeed of this ſort. may be ſown 
in autumn, in the manner before directed for. the com- 


mon red clover ; and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds 


gow kindly, will afford a good early crop of hay the 
ollowing ſpring ; and if, after the hay is taken off the 
land, the I be well rolled, it will cauſe the clover 
to mat upon the ground, and become à thick 


ſward. | 
The ſeeds of this white Dutch clover is annually 


imported from Flanders, 4 of Holland, whence it 
received the name of Dutch clover: not that it is more 
a native of that country than of this, for it is very com- 


mon in moiſt paſtures, in every county in England: but 
for ſowing in this coun- 


the 23 never collected 
try, til te years; nor are there many perſons here, 
4 now, he tos this ſeed ;. though it may be done 
if the ſame method, as is practiſed for the red clover, 
be taken with this ſort: it ſhould therefore be recom- 
mended to every farmer, who is deſirous of improving 
his land, to ſow carefully an acre or two of. this white 


clover for ſeed, which will fave him the expence of 


buying for ſome years, when the price is great; and 


there will be a.ſure-market for any quantity he may have 


to ſpare. _ | 

The reader will find. a farther account of this graſs. 
under the article PASTURE... 

The third ſort, namely hop-clover,. called by ſume yel- 
low meadow trefoil, and by botaniſts, AP hc 
ovalibus imbricatis,. vexillis deflexis per ſiſtentibus, calycibus 
nudis, caule erecto, grows naturally among tlie in 


the upland paſtures of this country; but the-ſeeds are 


frequently ſold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed 
with the other ſorts of clover and graſs-ſeeds, for 
laying down ground to paſture. This 2 grows with 
upright branching ſtalks about a foot high, garrũſhed 


with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oblong and heart- 


4" 6 but reverſed, the narrow point joining the foct- 
foot-ſtalks, collected into 
oval imbricated heads, having naked impalements lying 
over each other like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of 
hops, from whence the plant had the name of hop-clover. 
But there are two ſorts of 


of 
when land is deſigned to be 
paſture, with intent to continue ſo, it 


| The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the 
wings of, the ſtalk, upon long 


this clover, which grow naturally ' 


| fo England, The othenis » much fvaller plant chan this, | 


* 


CL U 
E 


The 
be a to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils, 
wht ans other — that is worth notice will not grow 
at all. 2. It is not apt to ſwell cattle, as the red 
clover does. 3. In good ground it will continue long, 
and a ſeed or crop, as Mr. Tull, though 
prejudiced againſt clovers, confeſſes; and, by its flou- 
riſhing both on ſands and clay, which have not been 
— 2 for many years, it ſeems likely to continue long 


article Nou ssucg. 


in any ſoill. © 
CLOUGH, a. valley between two ſteep hills. It alſo 

ſigniſies a cliff. 5 

_ CLOUT, an iron plate on the axle- tree of a car- 

Triage. 

*  CLUMP, a number of trees growing together with- 

out ſhape or order. | | 


* * ſpoken of hens 
when they do not lay. It is alſo applied to wood, or 
any other thing that is ſhrivelled, or ſhrunk up, when 
it is ſaid to be clung. | 

CLUSTER, a bunch, a number of things of the ſame 
kind growing or. joined together. Alſo a number of a- 
nimals, or body of people, collected together. 

M. de Chateauvieux has made a remarkable ex- 
periment on ſowing corn in cluſters, which muſt not be 
F ad 

« It is of great uence, fays ingenious 
aſſiduous dreh to know which is the moſt profit- 
able way of ſowing beds with corn; I mean, that by 


which they will be ſtock-d with a proper number of 


3 for when too much ſeed is ſown, the plants 
hurt one another; and when too little, the earth is not 
enabled to produce ſo much as it is capable of doing. 

«© The buſineſs, therefore is to determine what num- 
ber of plants would be moſt ' advantageous. Luckily 
the difference is wide enough between the too great, 
and the too ſmall number ; and the produce of the crop 
cannot only be diminiſhed by an exceſs one way or the 
other. | 


«© But whatever certainty we may acquire with re- 


ſpect to this intereſting point, we cannot flatter ourſelves 
tha we ſhall be always able to keep it in our practice. 
The various accidents to which corn is liable, from the 
hour of its being ſown till it is reaped, will always fruſ- 
trate the methodical arrangement which we may have in- 
tended to give the plants. | 

“ The difficulty of — in this enquiry ought 
not however to diſcourage us: for it would be attended 
with ſuch advantages, as would make very ample amends 
for all the labour beſtowed upon it. Let us then have re- 
courſe to experiments. 'Thoſe that are made with this 
view can never be quite uſeleſs. If they do nat lead 
us to the very thing we are in ſearch ot, they may at leaſt 
. diſcover to others what may be of ſervice. 

« According to our principles, the diſtance between 
each plant ought to be equal throughout the whole 
length of the rows, that all of them may have an equal 
quantity of earth to draw their nouriſhment from. 
„ Several experiments have ſhewn, that fix inches is 
not 2 a diſtance ſor the plants to be at from one 
another. 


to try this experiment with wheat; but that 1 


and in the manner I have juſt related. I counted all the 


Is this calc it would be ſulbdan wir ene 


* 


S 1 U 


the name of noneſuch, or yel- | grain 


0 ry a 


An accident I lately met with, ſoon convinced me that it 
was neceſſary to increaſe the quantity of ſred, and that 
very conſiderably. | | „unn 
This does not, however, yet hinder me from think - 
ing, that if any method could be found to have a 
plant of wheat exactly at every ſix inches diſtance in 
the rows, it would be the beſt way of ſowing lands. I 
have often conſidered how this could be reduced to prat- 
tice, as well to ſatisſy my curioſity, as to enable me to 
with more certainty in my operations. When 
a theory is known to be good, we are ly encou- 
raged to draw all poſſible advantages from it for the 
practical part; we proceed with confidence and re. 
Experience having eonwinced me that it never 
would be poſſible to have a plant at every ſix inches in 
each row, by ſowing only a ſingle grain of wheat at 
thoſe diſtances, it naturally followed, that the way to 
have the ground better covered with plants was, to fow 


more grains. The next queſtion was, how many grains 
ſhould or ought to be ſown in each place? Should it be 
two, three, or more? Experience” only could anſwer 


this queſtion. I therefore tried the following - 
ment. I ſowed a different number of grains in el , 
fix inches diſtant from each other, putting one graim in 
the firſt, two in the ſecond, and ſo on to the fixth 
which had ſix grains: then I began again, and went on 
as before, till the whole- of the row was ſowed in 
this manner. The ce of each cluſter was to fhew 
me whether it would be beſt to double, triple, or qua- 
druple the ſeed, which it was plain had been ſown too 
thin, when a ſingle grain was dropt at fix inches. 
The winter of 1753 was already far advanced when - 
theſe thoughts firſt occurred to me. It was then too late 
might not 
loſe a year, I did it in the ſpring with barley; not doubt- 
ing but that corn, which is uſually fown in March, might 
furniſh me with ſome future hints for the culture of 
which remains longer in the ground. 0 
« Accordingly on the ninth of April 1754, I ordered 
another bed to be ſowed with barley in my ce 


1 


grains of each cluſter myſelf. They were 'fown in 
three rows. I varied the experiment in the rows next 
the ſouth, by ſowing no cluſters there of leſs than three, 
four, five, or ſix grains: which I continued the whole 
length of the row. At harveſt, all the cluſters in which 
ſeveral grains had been ſowed, were ſo thick, that they 
touched one another. , ee CE 1 
«© What is of moſt conſequence to our-culture: is, to 
know the produce of each cluſter. But it will be ne- 
ceſſary previouſly to obſerve, that the cluſters were ſown - 
in rows extending forty feet in length, and that the beds 
were five foct wide. 7 4 ies 9 20 rar, 
cc Reſults : "2 
| a The Seuth row, | : ha 
ſowed with 6, 5, 4, and 3 
produced 661, 624, 447, and 493 


; * 419 1 


£4 

= 
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. 
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CL U 
« The "Middle row, 


fowed with z, 2, 3, 4, 3, and 6 grains, 
| produce 48, 72, 147, 204, 219, and 487 ſtalks, 
| Ip all 1177 ftalks. | 


66 The North rw, 
ſtalks. 


ſowed with 6, 5, +45 2, — I 
2, 276, 200 
ee eee 


about 
— 
on which this experiment 


would be 222 ſeet long: the 
would be ninety- three s, eight ounces 


E Ounces; very 
ih be carried ſtill fur- 


If the 


- 


ty-ſix cluſters were ſown in each row, which made ſix- 
cluſters over and above. By this means ſeveral of 
were nearer than fix inches to one another. 

% Two hundred and eighty-cight cluſters were ſown, 
all of which produced plants, except twenty-five, which 
either did not ſprout, or the plants periſhed. This de- 
ficiency is not very conſide ; but we muſt obſerve, 


was wanting. 
ſmalleſt quantity ſown for ay 


furni 


one tuft, was three grains, 
and retained its full number of plants: and 
l thoſe which were next to the vacant 
onger than the reſt, and thereby made 
ls of the others. 


to 5189, which is after the rate of forty-three ſtalks and a 
uarter to a foot: but it is much more conſiderable in 
ſouth row, which having produced in all 2225 ſtalks, 
the proportion is fifty-five and a half to a foot. The 
cauſe of this difference is eaſily ſeen. 
that row to the ſouth being more favourable than that of 
the others, may have contributed thereto ; but it was 
very plain that it was chiefly owing to none of the cluſ- 
ters in that row being ſown with ſo few.as one or 
two grains. 5 
« Thirdly, we ſec that the increaſe of the ſtalks 
was, in general, in proportion to that of the ſeed ; onl 
the cluſters that were ſown in three grains in the ſou 
row, forty-ſix ſtalks more than thoſe which 


were with four grains ; but Gill the general reſult 


4 


The expoſition of | ” 


c L u 


| of the three rows was exactly in the fame progreſſion, ag 
appears by the following recapitulation : f 7 
REecAPITULATION. + 

Stalks produced by 1 gran 1440 

2 gr. * ® _ 272 

3gr- - - - - - 916 

48r- - » - - = 996 

$587 — - - 1215 

gr. - - 1650 

Total 5189 
4 Fourthly, the ears were nearly equal, at leaſt in two 
thirds of the length of the rows : the other third ſurpaſſed 


the reſt very conſiderably. 

« Fifthly, the difference between the produce of the 
cluſters ſowed with one, and with fix grains, is extreme- 
ly great. The former produced but 140 ſtalks, the 
other multiplied to 1650. It is true the number of the 
cluſters of {1x grains is greateſt, which is ſome ſmall di- 
minution of this difference. 

« Sixthly, I obſerved ſeveral ſtalks from which others 
l 2 2 long, as thoſe from 

ir r origin. proceeded 
from the firſt joint above the 8 of the n gene- 
rally at the height of three, four, or ſive inches, and 
were two, three, and ſometimes ſour in number. 1 
never 3 this kind of multiplication before ; but 
had till then always obſerved it to be at the neck, or 
point of ſeparation between the roots which deſcend, 
and the ſtalks which aſcend, that the ſtalks branched 


out. 
66 ag jy I ſuſpeed, in the ſummer, what was 
the cauſe of the great vigour of the plants of this ex 
riment ; but I aw it much plainer after harveſt : for, 
upon pulling up ſome of the tufts of ſtubble, I found 
their roots innumerable. This fact is ſtrictly true. I 
could not count them upon any one plant that had more 
than fifteen or twenty ſtalks eſe roots were in ſuch 
bundles, and ſo confaſedly interwoven one with another, 
that after counting ſeveral hundreds of them I was forced 
to give up the taſk. Their length and thickneſs was an- 
ſwerable to their number. 

« I muſt now remind the reader of what I faid be- 
fore, that the ſeveral accidents which I met with in m 
firſt experiments, ſhewed me it was neceſſary to increa 
the quantity of the ſeed. I did fo, by ſmall degrees, 
from year to year. It is equally important for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the New Huſbandry, not to run into another ex- 
treme, by loading the earth with more plants than it can 
nouriſh: the crop would be conſiderably diminifhed 


thereby. 

« It appears from this riment, that the plants of 
the cluſters that were ſowed with ſix grains, did not 
hurt one another: on the contrary, their being ſown in 
that manner proved an 3 ſince they produced 
much more the others; w it follows, that we 
may, without er, extend the quantity of ſeed be- 
| yond the limits of the New Huſbandry. Its principles 
are not the leſs true ; but they leave the farmer at liberty 
to uſe his own ce in the application of them, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil. | | , 
[ 66 "Thoſe principles, which ſuppoſe that every * 


4 Still I may be aſked, what is the ſufficient quantity ? 
I anſwer, that our experiment ſhews that ſowing ſix grains 


together in a cluſter, at the diſtance of fix inches from 
each other, all the length of the rows, will not be found 
too thick. By following this rule, we may be almoſt cer- 
tain that the whole ground will be ſtocked with a 
number of plants. This ought, however, to be looked 
upon only as a general propoſition, which it will be of- 
ten proper to deviate from in the circumſtances we are go- 
ing to mention. 

« When the ſowing ſeaſon is favourable. - | 

« When the land is well prepared. 


are firſt mixed groſaly with 
more perfectly with the hand : after, 
are moulded into balls of about fix inches diameter. 

Theſe balls may either he burnt immediately as 


owner pleaſes, without ſuffering the leaſt, damage, 
| The inhabitants of Croken- pill, near King Road, 


the greateſt rſection. ; a 
and find it anſwers extremely well, being 
than coal, making as good aA fire, l 
to work as much culm into 


In countries where the winter is ſeldom ſevere. 

„When the land is but little liable to inſets. _ 

«© When the land is not in danger of being hurt by 
too much drought, or too much wet. 

« And laſtly, 

When the land is good, and very fertile. 

In all theſe and ſuch like caſes, leſs ſeed ſhould be 
fowed ; and, in the contrary caſes, more. Prudence, 
and a careful ſtudy of the nature of the ſoil, ought to be 
our guides. Two or three years experience will be ſufh- 
cient to ſhew us the practice that will be beſt to follow. 

It will be right to repeat our laſt mentioned experi- 
ment, and even to vary it. In all probability it will af- 
ford us ſtill greater lights. It will be right, for example, 
to ſow the cluſters with a greater number of grains, be- 
ginning with fix, the produce of which is known, and 
going on to ſeven, eight, or even more, always in 
cluſters, till we come to a number at which the crop 
| ceaſes to yield an equal profit. By this means the two 
extremes may be known, either of too much, or too 
little ſeed ; and the juſt proportion will then be eaſily 
determined. | 

« Some farther alterations likewiſe be made in 
this experiment. For — placed the grains in 
the earth ſo that they touched one another; may 
be placed at ſome little diſtance, and ranged in a kind of 
circle of about three inches diameter. It 1s reaſonable to 
think, that the plants may then make a greater progreſs, 
as they wilt not all have one common center: ſome of 
them will be nearer the ploughed alley ; their roots will 
rcach it more eaſily than before, and will multiply there; 


which may render the plants more vigorous.” Du Ha- 


mel's Culture des Terres, tom. TV. 
CLUSTER-GRAPE, the ſmall black grape, generally 
called the currant. | 
COAL, the common ſoſſile fuel. 
COAL-ASHES. See the article Coal-AsHEs. 
COAL-BALLS, a compoſition of culm, or the duſt 
and refuge of pit-coal, mixed up with mud, clay, &c. 
burnt as fuel. | | : 00 | 


About Briſtol, Briſlington, and other places in the welt : 


of England, they commonly make coal-balls of their 
_ or ſmall refuſe-coal, which would not etherwiſe 


The method of making theſe balls is, to take a cer- 


= it from the effects of froſts, ſnows, and chilling rams ;. 


In Wales, where theſe coal-balls are alſo made, they 


uſe clay inſtead of the leech, — 1 
to one of clay, adding to the heap a ſufficient quantity of 


water, which they temper with it, in the fame manner as 
if they were making mortar mith lime and ſand. And 
after the culm and clay have been ſufficiently mixed and 
tempered together, they form the whole into balls, in the 
manner above related. we: | ti 
The balls made with clay are not ſo pleaſant a fuel as 
thoſe made about Briſtol with fleech, becauſe the clay is 
apt to emit a ſtinking ſmoke, eſpecially if the balls are 
burnt before they are dry: but notwithſtanding this in- 
convenience, which the lower ſort of people little re- 
gard, they afford the poor a good and cheap fuel. 
It is ſurprizing that ſome work of this kind is not un-- 
dertaken in the neighbourhood of London, as it would 
greatly tend to leſſen the enormous expence to which the 
poor of the metropolis are every winter fubject, for fuel ; 
and could not fail of rewarding the undertaker for his. 
trouble. Culm might be imported into the Thames very 
cheap, and nothing could be more ſuitable than the river 
mud to mix with it, in order to form the balls; it would, 
probably, do better than the ſleech, being of a richer, and. 
more combuſtible nature. | 1232 
COAL-SOOT, the ſoot collected in chimnies, &c, 
where coals are burnt. A correſ of the editors 
of the Muſeum Ruſticum bas obliged- the world: with 
ſome uſeful obſervations on coal-ſoot as a manure., He 


great loſs to find a proper dreſſing for their meadaws ;. 
and to ſuch he recommends the uſe of coal - ſoot, as 
highly profitable and advantageous ; its effects will be 
very vifible for upwards of three years, during which. 
time no other manure-need be laid on the land.. 


nature: it cheriſhes, and gives nouriihment to the 5 
it kills the noxious inſects that infeſt the crop, pro- 


and, what is ſtill of greater conſequence, it will Kill the 
moſs that often abounds in ſour meadows.. 


have theſe good effects if the meadow-land ſhould be ſo 
- damp as to require draining : in this caſe, cuts muſt be 
made acroſs it, in proper directions, previous to the lay- 


« All 


as they are made, or laid up and kept as long 14 the 


obſerves that many farmers in ſome countries are at a 
« Coal-ſoot, ſays be, is of a very warm refreſhing. 


I muſt not however fail noticing, that ſoot will not 


- ing on the coal-ſoot, which would atherwiſe be af little 
2 of ths” alin an 42, C108: Quang of RFI. Fre | 
« 


-- 


it on; the 


Y 


i ho 


part, enſue, waſh the land, and the 
ſollowing crop 1s greatly benefited by it. This is very ſoon 
viſiblefrom the fine verdure which the graſs aſſumes. 
Some of my land is particularly ſubject to 


2 _ ged by froſts, _ 2 on * 8 
Lax proper quant | in nni 
222 and — * il the winter 2 Ray ts de 
ſevere, I venture to allow thirty buſhels to an acre, 
IE „ | | * 
« Having myſelf found great benefit by uſing thi 
'coal-ſoot as a manure for meadows, I an eilig my 
brother farmers ſhould know it, that they may have it in 
their power to the practice, if they approve of it. 
+ tt will be well worth their while, provided they 
can have it at a reaſonable rate? which ＋ 
they do not live more than twenty miles Lon- 
don, by land - carriage, and wherever there is a com- 
munication by water, though at almoſt ever ſo great 


2 ce. 
„Other 


towns alſo, where ſea or pit - coal is 


| eat 
burnt, may lege th farmers with i; but the misfor- | 
tune is, 


where it is in the greateſt 7 
Jeaſt know the uſe of it. | REP» IN 
Great care however ſhould be taken to get it 

uine and good, the merchant chimney-ſw 
pts a4 to increaſe the bulk, mixing the fine ſiſted 
-aſhes with it: this is a great fraud, but ar 
enough, with * care and circumſpection, be diſ- 
covered: for the aſhes make the ſoot gritty, and increaſe 
its weight in a very ſenſible degree. | 

«« Before I conclude, I muſt give my brother farmers 
' a caution; which is, that they never lay the ſoot on 
their land in windy weather, as not only great part of it 
will be loſt and waſted, but the remainder- will be fo 
as to do rather more harm than good.” 


| ually dif; 

\ ee, Re cums vol. I. pag. 218. 

7 ſoot is alſo an excellent dreſſing for green wheat 
in F z it ſhould be ſown by hand, in quantity 
ſufficient to blacken the ground. 'This is frequently 
2 in Leiceſterſhire, and many other counties. 

is of a watm nature, and therefore does moſt good on 
cold, moiſt, clayey ſoils. | 

; COB, a wicker baſket to carry on the arm. Hence a 
ſeed- cob, or 1 is a baſket for ſowing. 

COCCIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as bear berries. 

- COCKE, the male of the hen; alſo the male of any 
. COCKEREL, a young cock. | 
33 the ſame with darnel-graſs. Sec DARNEL- 

RASS. 1 4 | 
- CODIING, a well known ſpecics of apple. See the 
erticle Appin, 
* COFFIN, that part of the horn or hoof of a horſe 
which appears when heſhas his foot ſet on the ground. 


„its q 


* 


liable, 3 
been, had the bone been hard and ſolid. 
COFFIN-JOINT, that where the leſſer paſtern joins 


the foot. | 

When the —_— is ſtrained, a horſe often con- 
i on time e, without the owner's diſcover- 
ing where the lameneſs lies; becauſe a horſe does not, 
at firſt, favour it much on the bending of the foot, only 
in planting his foot upon the ground : but in time there 
will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and it will be impoſſible 


| to play the joint with one's hand. The only method of 


removing this ſtiffneſs is bliſtering and firing, which 
32 ſucceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and contraction 
been of long ſtanding. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. II. 


. 2. 
ON. pit coal, or ſea - coal, charred. It is made 
by burning pit- coal in ovens conſtructed for that pur- 
and extingiuſhing the fire in the fame manner as 
is done for charcoal. 
. COLD, the name of a diſeaſe to which animals of 


almoſt every kind, particularly horſes, are very ſubject. 
; Colds are ca by an ion of perſpiration : 
that is, the pores, or outlets of the ſkin, are ſo far ſhut 


up, that the ſteams of perſpirable matter are checked fo 
that they cannot paſs off in their uſual manner. The 
conſequence of this is, they recoil on the blood, vitiate 
uality, overfil the veſſels, and affect the head, the 
glands or kernels of the neck and throat, the lungs, and 
other princi FL 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the various cauſes of 
colds; the moſt uſual are, riding horſes tiil they are hot, 
and ſuffering them to ſtand in that condition, where the 
air is cold and piercing; removing a horſe from a hot 
ſtable to a cold one, and too ſuddenly changing his 
cloathing ; hence it is that horſes catch ſevere colds after 
they come out of dealer's hands; and by not being 
carefully rubbed down, when they come in hot, off 
journeys. 

The ſigns of a horſe's catching cold, are a cough, 
heavineſs, and dullneſs, which affect him more or leſs in 
proportion to the ſeverity of it ; the eyes are ſometimes 
moiſt and watery, and . kernels about the ears, and 
under the jaws Gen, the noſe glects, and he rattles in his 
breathing ; and when*the cold is violent, the horſe will 
be ſeveriſh, his flanks work, and he will both loath his 
hot-meat, and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymp- 
toms are attended with a ſlimy mouth, ears and feet 
cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, there is danger of a 
bad fever. | | 

But when the horſe coughs ſtrong, ſnorts after it, is 
but little off his ſtomach, pricks up his cars, and moves 
briſkly, in his ſtall, dungs and ſtales freely, his ſkin feels 
kindly, and his coat does not ſtare, he is in no danger, 
and there will be no occaſion for medicines of any kind ; 
but you ſhould bleed him about two quarts, keep him 


warm, and give him feeds of ſcalded bran, with as much 


warm 


* 


= 


warm water as he will drinkz in order to dilute his | yinegar, bole, and the whites of eggs; mixed together 
blood. 18109 35 lat”) e | to the conſiltence of ' a poultice, and ſpread over the 
If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the horfe fall hot, and part hurt... 


COLE, or Rays, the name of plant greatly cult: 
vated, both on account of its ſerd, being that — 
whence the rape - oil is drawn; and alſo for 


refuſe his meat, bleed him, if a ſtrong one, two quarts 


more; and if you are not Etbsßell, without iving me- 


dicines, avoid, as you would poiſon, a farrier's drench ; 


which is y com of ſome hot nauſeous pow- | cattle. The botaniſts call it napus Slveſirir, or 
ders, given in a quantity of ale: which. too often increaſes | navew. „ e ral, ek en, 
the fever, by over-heati the | The marquis de Turbilli, who has done more ſer- 


-heating the blood, and palls | 
horſe's Binn by its IinhEenpaeds And inſtead of it, 
infuſe two ounces of anniſceds, with a-dram of faf- 
fron, in a pint and a half of boiling water ; pour off 
the clear, and diffolve in it four ounces of honey; to 
which may be added four ſpoonfuls of fallad oil: this 
drink may be given every night ; or one of the follow- 
ing balls, ded” there is no fever; in which caſe, it 
always will be more eligible to give two or three ounces 
of nitre, or ſal prunella, every day in his feeds, or wa- lity, 
ter, till it is removed; but ſhould the horſe be inclined nature of the ſoil on which. the -ſced is ſown," the 
to coſtiveneſs, remember that his body ſhould be kept | good or bad buſbandry beſtowed on it, the fayourable- 
open by emollient clyſters, or cream of tartar diflolved | neſs of the; ſeaſon, and the manner in which it eſcapes. 
in his water, to the quantity of three or four ounces a | other accidents. to which it is ſubject. T1073 + 955 By 

Take of the freſh powders of anniſeed, elicam 2 but with plenty of manure, and deep plougbing, it 
carraway, liquorice, turmeric, and flour of brimſtone, will grow any where. He adds, that he has ſeen it 
each three ounces ; juice of liquorice four ounces, diſ- yield good crops on a dry. chalky ſoil, on which. ſtreet. 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of mountain; ſaffron pow- | 222 1 215M þ 
dered half an ounce, ſallad-oil and honey each half a 


dirt had been laid. . | 
We muſt, obſerve, that this-is a very uſeful piece of 

pound, oil of anniſeed one ounce ; mixed together. with yet heard of any 

wheat-flour enough to make them into a 2 


knowledge to- propagate, as we never 

rang] farmer in England, who ventured to it on ſuch a 
Or, Take the following from Dr. Brachen. Bedſordſhire 
Take anniſeed, carraway-ſeed, and greater carda- 


ſoil, This ſhould be attended, to, by the 

farmers about Dunſtable, cc. 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour of | Our noble huſbandman next remarks, that in Flanders 
brimſtone two ounces, turmeric- in fine powder one | cole-ſeed is ſown and tranſplanted like cabbages: s 
ounce and a half, ſaffron two drams, Spaniſh juice give two ploughings to the land before winter; and it 


vice to agriculture than other foreign writer, has 
lately publiſhed A — on the culture of N 
as practiſed by the Flemiſh farmers, to whom; we are 
indebted ſor many valuable improvements in huſbandry. 
In the piece above · mentioned, the marquis obſerves, 
that all of cole· ſeed are cultivated. in. the ſame 
manner; and that all more or leſs towards their 
natural perfection, yield more or leſs ſeed, and this 


ſeed is of a better or worſe quality, according to the 


: 


| 


diſſolved in water, two. ounces, oil of anniſeed half an 
ounce, liquorice-powder one ounce and a half, wheat- 
flour, a ſufficient quantity, to make into a ſtiff paſte, 
by beating all the ingredients well in a mortar.. 

Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening ingredients; 
and, given in fmall. quantities, about the ſize of a pul- 
let's egg, will. encourage a _— but, in cafe 
of a fever, ſhould be cautiouſly - continued. y are 
much more efficacious, and in all caſes ſuperior to the 
farrier's drenches, if diffolved in a pint of warm ale. 

This ſimple method, with good nurſing and hot 
maſhes, warm water and cloathing, eſpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the running at the 
noſtrils, will anſwer. in moſt ſudden colds ; and when 


| 


the horſe feeds heartily, and ſnorts after coughing, , mo- 


derate exerciſe every day will haſten his recovery. | 

The ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot into the manger, 
for the ſteams conduce not a little to promote a running 
at the noſe, which is often very plentiful, and greatly | 
forwards the cure. His manger ſhould be clean, 
by filling it with ſtraw ; his hay well ſhook and ſprinkled 
with water, and given in ſmall quantities: for his 
breathing, at this time, taints the hay, and then. he 


will not touch it. ä 
To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a rowel may ſometimes 
be neceſſary, as. may alſo a gentle purge or two, to ſome, 
"I mn diſtemper is gone off. Bartlet's. Farriery, 
g. 26. 


© COLD-CHARGE, che name of a medicine much 


” 


| 


{ afterwards rolled. 


y | of September it ſhould have 2 


is ou of much conſequence what crop the land was laſt 
un „ f 11435 

In the month of May anothier deep ploughing / is 
ten; the land is harrowed two or three N 
rolled, in order to make it fine. Towards the eighteenth 


» 


or twenty-fourth- of July, it is again. ploughed, har- 
rowed, and rolled till it is reduced to as a tilth 
as. poſſible :. the ſeed is then ſown, being ſcattered by 


the three fingers : the land is lightly, harrowed, and 
The marquis fays, that twenty-four pounds of ſeed 
will, ſow, three. = and _ on theſe three 
acres. will. fill, twelve others. Cole - ſeed is trauſplanted 
aſter any crop whatever. Il t IG 
The land intended to receive the cole · ſeed plants: 
ſhould be twiee ploughed as ſoon as the crop is car- 
ried off. About ten or fifteen days aſterwarda it is 
to be once or twice harrowed, and towards the end 
2 
this laſt plough ay joe ſho! furrow- or 
trench every five ' bouts. ' If. the field does not he level, 
it ſhould. be ploughed obliquely, ſa:that there may be an 
eaſy fall for the water. I P30 We Ne * 
he beſt and moſt promiſing plants being taken up, 
and tied in-bunches, are carried ta the field where they 
are to be tranſplanted, by the time the laſt ploughing is: 
completed, and the workmen are de 97: 85 
ere will always remain a number of plants in the: 
land where they were ſown : theſe are generally fed off 


uſed: by farriers for curing ſtrains, &c. It conſiſts of 


with cattle ; for the farmers never let them ſtand to 2 
Fr. G 
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effect on the vegetation 


vf this plant ; ſixt enough for two acres. 
When this is „the looſe earth in the trenches, 
vr open furrows, is to be thrown with a ſhovel 


amongſt 
trenches is, in like manner, to be caſt 
the plants of cole-ſced in the rows. This flight 
e choaks the weeds, and 
4 + ſoil looſe. | 
of cole-ſced form a number of beds, and 
it thrives well, the trenches are entirely covered, 
whole reſembles a thick copſe. a 
the marquis obſerves that cole-ſeed thrives per- 
ell in new · encloſed lands. 
| ſeed is fit 
When it 


qt 
2 
5 
+ 
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of 


crop 

never thatch theſe ſtacks ; they know ſo well how to 

make them, that the rain does them no damage. Ihe 
-feed heats in the mow, by that means yielding more 

i] than it would have done, if it had not been ſtacked. 

In the month of September they make a kind of floor 


28 


in the field, whereon they threſh and dreſs their cole- 
\ feed. If a farmer ſhould incline to threſh his cole-ſeed 
mn ſtacking, it will be neceſſary for him to leave 
the longer expoſed to the air on the beds. Cole- 

' feed be cut at any time of the day, provided it does 

ſh if it it ſhould only be cut mornings 


As a whole field does not all ripen at the 


| if it be calm ule 
wind-fans. n So 


Cole-ſced ſhould not be fown on the fame land above 


once in five or fix _ 


In the neighbour of Ce mont, in Beauvoiſis, the 


marquis tells us, that they let the cole-ſeed ripen in the | they lid aGde their prejudices, and adopted the planting 


* 


| 


Cole · ſeed extracts ſuch a quantity of ſalts from the 
earth, that the Flemiſh farmers t it, as well to 
divide betwixt two pieces of land the loſſes in point of 
Ar 2s to re better crops. 
or both theſe reaſons, they alſo ſometimes tranſplant 
their cole-ſeed on land newly broke up. 
In the country of Amiens they tranſplant their cole- 
ſeed after the plough in cloſe furrows: this method is bet- 
ter than that above-mentioned ; but it is greatly in- 
ferior to the Flemiſh method; for the rows are diſorder- 
ed, and the plants cruſhed by the horſes feet; and hav- 
ing, beſides, no freſh earth laid on them, they cannot 
grow to ſuch fine plants; and, on the other hand, the 
earth, which is not ſtirring, cannot receive any 
conſiderable benefit from the influences of the air. 

The marquis obſerves, that, there is, however, a caſe 
in which this method muſt be reſorted to; which is, 
when the plants are grown ſo tall, and have ſuch long 
roots, that holes cannot well be made for them 
with © dibble, they ſhould be laid in the furrows after 
the plough, and open furrows, or trenches, ſhould be 
left at the diſtances already mentioned; but the earth 
from theſe trenches is with greater difficulty thrown on 
the beds, becauſe the cole-ſeed, in this method, is planted 
lengthwiſe, whereas, in the other method of tranſplant- 
ings the plants croſs the beds, 

this effay the marquis de 'Turbilli relates a very 
curious fact, which we ſhall inſert in his own words: 

In the year 0755» 3 faw in the neighbourhood of 
Guiſe, in France, 
field, containing about ei acres, which had al- 
ways borne fine corn, but had no great depth of ſoil. - 

At the depth of ſeven or eight inches from the ſurface 
s of red clay, which the farmers are ſo much 

id of mixing with their good earth. This land was 


e the red earth out of the trenches was thrown on 
| ee; 

« All the inhabitants of the country flocked to ſee this 
work executed, which was under the direction of a 
Flemiſh farmer. Toy pretended that he ſpoiled the land 
and that no corn would grow on it afterwards. 

« However, during the courſe of the winter, the red 


clay became mellow ; the rains which waſhed the dung, 


ran into the trenches, ing with it a ſediment, and 
a portion of ſalts, improving the earth that was in the 
enſuing ſpring to be thrown on the beds amongſt the 
rows of cole- ſeed, which came on amazingly. | 


did not fail of coming to ſee what ſort of corn ſucceeded 
the cole-ſeed ; and . eee well convinced that 
it was much finer than nd was accuſtomed to beat, 


cole · ſeed tranſplanted into a 


firſt well dunged, and when the cole-ſeed was tranſ- 


% At the harveſting of the next crop, the inhabitants 


COL 


of cole-ſeed. In the year 1761, there was in that ſingle 
2 above one h acres of tranſplanted 5 


Muſt we not, on ſuch good authority, allow that the 


— TT 


notion of the under-turf earth being us is ideal? 
If indiſcreetly laid over the ſurface of the land when it 


either is, or is to be ſown, under certain crops, it may 


be prejudicial, and ſo may the beſt practices in huſbandry, 

if injudiciouſly followed. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given us the following method of cultivating cele- 

ſeed in Eſſex. He begins with obſerving, that the great 

conſumption of rape - oil in that country in manufactures, 

together with the natural richneſs of their land, induces 


them often to ſow the cole-ſeed or rape- ſeed, which 
thrives there extremely well. 
In moiſt ſoils, continues he, we ſow it on four- 


bout lands, the large furrows between the ridges ſerving 
to drain off the water. 

„We do not truſt to the richneſs of our land alone, 
for we almoſt always lay on a conſiderable quantity of 
*mahure ; being of opinion that land cannot be in too 
good heart for this plant, which requires a great deal of 
nouriſhment, having a very luxuriant , and drain- 
ing the land much : for this reaſon, it is in vain to at- 
tempt ſowing it on poor, hungry, dry ſoils, on which 
it will never thrive, nor turn to profit. 

„ Land cannot be too mellow, nor too much pul- 
verized, for the cole-ſeed plant; for it not only requires 
a rich ſoil, but alſo the land muſt be in ex tilth: 
we allow land, on which it is to be ſown, ſometimes 


three or four ploughings, according to the nature of the |. 


ſoil: if ſtiff it requires more tillage ; if a looſe, rich, 
crumbly loom, leſs ploughing will do. | 

In July we harrow the field over, and afterwards 
ſow on it half a peck of ſeed to the acre broad-caſt. As 
ſoon as the plant gets out of its ſeed-leaf, I hoe it as 1 
do my turnips, thinking this a better way than to let 
it grow rambling without after culture, as ſome of my 
neighbours do. | 

4 This crop is, without care, very apt to be deſtroyed 
by ſlugs, whilſt the leaf is young and tender; but to 
prevent this, I always ſtrew over the young plants a mix- 
ture of ſlaked lime and wood-afſhes : about ten buſhels 
of ſlaked lime, and fifteen of the aſhes, will be quite 
ſufficient for an acre : this is the quantity I uſe, 

« I find great beneſit from this practice, as it not 
only burns up the ſlug, and deſtroys many pernicious in- 
ſets, but alſo greatly helps to forward the crop, inſo- 
much that it gets to a' Rang head before winter, and 
yields me a plenty of fodder for my cows, ſheep, &c. 

«© A part of my ground will ſometimes unaccount- 
ably fail; that is, the ſeeds will not come up ; but as 
the cole-ſced plant bears tranſplanting extremely well, I 
make my men remove ſome of the plants, where they 
ſtand too thick, to ſupply the deficiencies : theſe are 
ſure to take, eſpecially if rain enſues : if it does not, 1 
cauſe them to be watered, which is ſoon done, as they 
ſeldom fail in great quantities. 


* The cole-ſced plant is fo hardy, that it bears with- 
out murys the froſts of our ſevereſt winters; but the 
north ly winds, if very cold and piercing, will 
ſometimes greatly injure a crop, and there is no guard- 


ing 2 theſe. 


e ſometimes in this county ſow cole · ſced merely 


2 a 4 | 

COL 
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which caſe we it up carly in g, and ar 
almoſt ſure A crop = ſound barley. This is 
not generally practiſed, becauſe it requires great care to 
be Jang of the cole-ſced plant, which would other- 
wiſe grow up with the barley, and injure it; I, how- 
ever, and ſome others, have often practiſed it to ad- 
vanta E. . . 
* thing I muſt obſerve before I conclude, which 
is, that cattle muſt be fed with this wp with - great 
care, or it will have fatal effects: it is beſt to give them 
with it, at times, ſweet dry hay: this corrects the ſuper+ 
abundant moiſture of the plants, and ſerves to dry up 
the uncorrected and raw Juices that would otherwiſe 


mix with the maſs of blood in the cattle : ſuckling ewes 
may feed on it heartily, however with very little danger: 
=o in fact, experience will ſoon direct the 


oung far- 
mer in the management of his cattle in this relpedt. 

« We reap, for the moſt part, our crops of cole- ſeed 
and as it is very apt to ſhed, we prepare frames lined 
with threſhing cloths, each drawn by one horſe, to re- 
ceive the heads of the plants as faſt as they are cut off. 

„When this crop is properly managed, nothing pays 
better.” Muſem Rufticum, vol. I. page 237. 

Another correſpondent of the editors of the above 
work, gives us the following method of cultivating cole- 
ſeed in the fen countries. \ 

He obſerves, that they make uſe of no muck or com · 
poſt, but have recourſe to the method of burn-baking, 
which we have already deſcribed under that article. See 
Burn-BAKING. "£75 

As ſoon as the land is burnt, and the aſhes ſpread, it 
is 2 ploughed, and the ſeed is ſown as ſoort as 

ſſi le. 2 | . 
a The quantity we ſow, continues he, on an acre is 
about half a peck, or rather leſs: it would be proper 
to draw a light hurdle, ſtuck with thorn ſpray, over 
it, by way of prevention againſt the fowls. We 
8 the land about ten paces wide, that the furrows 
ow carry the water off, where the land lies on a little 
deſcent. | | 


6 There h one thing to be obſerved in the 2 in | 
you ol 


if the ſquarę of the piece will admit of it: 
plough for burning from eaſt to weſt, and when you 
plough ſor ſowing, then plough north and ſouth, for 
theſe rcaſons : Grit. the land will break better for being 
croſs-ploughed ; and then the land, when ſown, will lie 
as it were full face to the ſun ; but this cannot always 
be done. | | 
« As ſoon as the cole-ſecd, begins to ſprout, it is 
often all deftroyed with what we call a black fly ; an in- 
ſet fo ſmall, and being black, the ſame colour of the 
land, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſce it, otherwiſe 
than as you walk among the ſeed, it you look ſteadily, 
you will perceive ſomething hop or fly off, like the hop- 
ping of a flea: I have often- endeavourcd to diſcoyer 
what ſort of fly this is, but never could find one, 
though they will find the feed immediately on its firſt 
ſprouting. $388 :: 
&« It ie many more enemies as it advances in its 
h; the next is what we call the black canker ; it is 
a ſmall black worm, about a quarter of an inch long, 
or rather more: this takes poſſeſſion when it is about the 
ſize of a ſmall cabbage-plant, but windy and rainy wea- 


— great helps to the deſtroying that inſect. 


Fl 
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There is yet another enemy, but he appears in a 
different dreſs: this is the green catterpillar, more than 
an inch long, but does not appear till about the latter 
end of ber, and very often deſtroys a great deal 
of it; but the froſty mornings generally diſpatch him. 
have now gone through the various ſteps of the 
culture of cole · ſred to this particular period, with a 
ſuppoſition, that we have eſcaped all thoſe dangers. I 
will now give you a ſhort ſketch how we proceed when 
we are attacked with thoſe enemies above-mentioned. 

6 If the ſmall fly cat the firſt ſprout, it is uſual to 
ſow the land again ; but I would adviſe the farmer, be- 
fore he ſows, to harrow the land with a light harrow 
with wooden teeth ; for if the harrow be heavy, it will 
tear up the furrows : my deſign in this is to raiſe a freſh 
mould, by which means the will ſtrike much ſooner 
than if nothing was done to it. 

« As to the black canker, the only method I can ad- 
viſe is, to let two men take a waggon-rope, each take 
one end, and draw it over the plant about twice in a 
place, by which means the canker will be beaten off the 
plant on to the ground, which ſeldom riſes again. 

« Astothe green caterpillar, the ſame expedient, I be- 
lieve, would be of ſervice to that; but, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, we are chiefly relieved from it by froſty mornings.” 

The writer then proceeds to give his readers an ac- 
count of the uſes the cole-ſced is put to in the fen coun- 
tries, when the plant is arrived to its utmoſt perfection. 

« We eat off, ſays he, with ſheep that are about 
half or three parts fat, to make them fit for the butcher ; 
for cole-ſeed is the moſt fattening food for ſheep that is 
known in this part of the world, greatly exceeding tur- 
mips, as 2 mo will thrive more at cole-ſeed in one 
month than it will at turnips in two. 

% The uſual time of putting them into the ſeed is 
about Michaelmas : however that depends upon the far- 
mer's own conveniency ; but if the ſſieep are poorer than 
as above deſcribed, they muſt be put in ſooner. We gene- 
rally manage ſo as to have the ſeed eaten off by about Old 
Candlemas, for this reaſon ; if the land be ſtout and good, 
there is a chance for the ſeed to ſtand for a crop. 

„If the farmer finds the ſeed enough to ſtand 
r a crop, I would adviſe him, if the ſtumps or ſtalks 
d. left high, as where the cole-ſeed is ſtrong and good is 
moſtly three or four inches off the ground ; otherwiſe he 
will find his crop will receive great damage by the ſtumps 
being left very ſhagged and torn, which lets in the wet, 

and rots abundance of them; and even thoſe that do 
grow have not the vigour. as thoſe have that are mow- 
ed; for the former is, as it were, ſpread to the ſnow 
and rain, while the latter is wholly ſecured from them 
both, and will ſupport the ſprouts, that ſhoot out at 
the ſides, with ſtrength and vigour. 
„ Cole-ſeed is a plant that will ſhed or ſhale its ſeed 


v 

| great lofſes have been known, where the farmer 
. thoughtleſsly let it ſtand too long before he begins 
ww . 

« if the ſeaſon has been kind, that the crop comes 
on all together, though we often ſee the contrary, the 
farmer is, in either of theſe caſes, as ſoon as he perceives 
any part of it turn browniſh, to begin to cut, notwith- 
ending the generality of the ſeed will be green ; but if 
you let the whole ſtand till the laſt becoines brown, like 
the ſuſt, the firſt part will be entirely loſt. 


*] 


ery greatly, if it is not reaped in proper time; from | 
hich on each fide the row of ſeed. While the threſhers are 


ſhould not the latter 
My reply is, as cole-ſced is 
on which it grows are v 
large, the ſtalk will feed that part that is green, after it 
is reaped, ſo as that of the latter will be nearly equal to 
the firſt ; by which means both are ſaved. 

6 (There is a particular method of laying it on the 
_ when reaped, different from all pF crops ; 
or inſtance, ſuppoſe the people reaping a field from 
north to ſouth, every two men ſhould lay in his reaps, 
with the heads of the ſeed to each other, but not to 
touch, the heads and the ends of the ſtalk lying eaſt and 
welt. We ſhall now proceed to the threſhing., 

Ihe diſtance of time between reaping and threſhing 
depends ſo entirely upon the weather, that it is impoſſible 
to give particular directions in that matter, otherwiſe than 
that when the ſeed has lain till the ſtalk or ſtraw is dead, 
and turned white, and the ſeed, ſome of it being rubbed out 
of the coſh, or pod, appears black and plump, and docs 
readily come out, then is the time to begin to threſh. 


E 


6 ay: the bottom of the reaps will be a little 
greeniſh, they muſt be not turned to weather the under 
lide; if you do, it will bruſh out a great deal of the top 
ſide: and if the weather ſhould prove wet in the time it 


is threſhing, even in that caſe it muſt be turned, but 
raiſed up gently and Jaid lightly on the ſtubs; in that 
ſituation it will dry a pace. | . 

It is always threſhed in the field, upon a cloth, 
about twenty yards long, and eighteen yards wide. To 
deſcribe each perſon's employment, I think, it is not 
to be done, ſo that a perſon that never faw it can have 
an idea of it ; but as it is, I think, if every perſon con- 
cerned in a cole-ſeed fale, for that is the name we give 
the cloth and people when at work, be clever in their 
places, a curious piece of mechaniſm, if I may be allow- 
ed this expreſſion, where men and women are made uſe 
of inſtead of wheels and pullics. | 

The number of people employed at a cole-ſeed ſale 
are, generally, about twenty: ſeven gatherers; theſe 
are women, great boys and girls: I have faid ſeven; 
but where the crop is thin it requires more, ſometimes 
eight or ten, or more: but where the crop is thick, a 
leſs number may do; theſe people gather the reaps up 
with a fickle, for, as their arms cannot reach round the 
reaps, they would ſqueeze it together, and bruſh a deal 
of ſeed out, if they had no ſickle : they put it into a 
ſheet called a bearing-ſheet, of which there are two be- 
longing to every fale ; it is, about ten feet long, and 
about ſeven feet wide, and has loops on each fide, 
through which a light pole is put, and is carried, when 
filled, by two men to the cloth : theſe are called the 

rers. | 

© When the ſeed is lain on the cloth, there is a man 
called the layer-on : he with a ſickle Jays it on a row, 
acroſs the cloth, for the threſhers, which are four, two 


thrething the firſt row, or floor, the layer-on lays on 
another row at a proper diſtance from the other: when 
they have threſhed the ſecond once over, they turn to 
the firſt, and threſh it all a ſecond time: they have then 
done their : there are two men called ſhakers off, 
that immediately follow the threfhers : the firſt of them 
throws the cole-ſeed ſtraw up; the other ſtrikes it 
as it riſes, which helps to knock out what ſeed may be 
left: theſe two men, with wooden WY 


theſe are called the before and behin 
hind caver muſt be a perſon of ſtren 
order to do his work as it ought to 
him the ſaving or throwing away of a 
ſced depends; ſo that he 1d be a nimble briſk fel- 
low, and careful too, or he is by no means fit for that 

"4 If there be 1 the plas yield well 

« It there be a crop, and the plants yield well, 
. weather rH get the ſeed threſh 2 5 thirty 
combs, or one hundred and twenty buſhels, may be 
threſhed in the day ; but ſometimes not more than ten or 
twelve combs. | 

“ Early the next morning the four threſhers throw 
the ſeed upon the cloth, when the farmer comes with 
ſacks and a waggon, and takes it away, ſo that the cloth 
is cleared and ready againſt the people come to work.” 
Muſeum Rufticum, vol. I. p. 418, and vol. Il. p. 79. 

this plant be ſown for the food of cattle, they will 
be large enough for feeding by the middle of Novem- 
ber, when, if there be a . of other fodder, this 
may be eat ; but if there be not an immediate want of 
food, it had better be kept as a reſerve for hard weather, 
or ſpring ſeed, when there may be a ſcarcity of other 
green food. If the heads of theſe plants are cut off, 
they will ſhoot again we in the ſpring, and produce a 
good ſecond crop in April, which any of either uſed for | 
cattle, or ſuffered to run to ſeed. It is ſo hardy as not 
to be deſtroyed by froſt, and. therefore of great uſe in 
hard ſevere winters, for feeding of, ewes : for when the 
ground is ſo hard frozen that turnips cannot be taken up, 
theſe plants may be eat for a conſtant ſupply. Mr. 
Miller fays, he has found, in ſeveral places where he 
has ſowed this ſeed, that one acre of land planted with 
cole will produce nearly as much food as two acres of 
turnips ; that this will afford late food after the turnips 
are run to ſeed ; and that, if the plants are permitted to 
ſtand for ſeed, one acre will produce as much as, at a 
moderate computation, will ſell for five pounds; clear of 
charges, | | 

Partridges, pheaſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowls, 
are fo fond of theſe plants, that, if there be any of them 
in the neighbourhood of the field where they are culti- 
"_ they will flock thither, and lie conſtantly among 
them. 

Ihe cakes of cole- ſeed, which remains after the oil is 
extracted, are exceeding good food for cattle, and will 
very ſoon fatten them. They are indeed apt to render 
the ſat of ſuch beaſts yellow and rank; but this may be 
caſily removed by feeding them with dry fodder a ſort- 

night or three weeks before they are killed. | 
| CoLg-Cale, or Keal, ſignifies pottage in the northern 
parts of England and Scotland. 

COLEWORT, or Dorſetſhire Kale, is a ſpecies of cab- 
bage, formerly much cultivated in gardens, but at preſent 
litle known, cabbage plants being ſubſtituted in its room. 
It is however a very uſeful plant for feeding milch-cattle 
in the ſpring, when there is a ſcarcity of herbage ; for it 
is ſo hardy that no froſt will kill it. | 


1is, to ſow the ſeeds about the beginning of July, chooſing 


| land is nine 


a moiſt ſeaſon, which will bring up the plants in about 
ten or fourteen days: the nec ſeed for an acre of 


pounds. When the plants have got five or 
fix leaves, they thould be hoed in the fame manner as 


: | turnips, cutting down all the weeds from among the 


plants, and alſo thinning the ts where they are too 
thick ; but they ſhould be kept thicker than turnips, be- 
cauſe they are in more danger of being deſtroyed by the 
fly : this work ſhould be performed in dry weather, that 
the weeds may be killed. About fix weeks after the 
plants ſhould Lave a ſecond hoeing, which, if carefully 
performed in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the 
weeds, and make the ground clean, fo. that they will 
require no farther culture, In the ſpring they may either 
be drawn up, and carried out to feed the cattle, or the 
beaſts ma turned into the field to feed upon them as 
they ſtand ; but the former method ſhould be preferred, 
becauſe there will then be little waſte ; whereas, when 
the cattle are turned in among the plants, they will 
tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpecially if 
they are not fenced off by hurdles. Millar's Gard. 
Di. | 


horſe's neck. | 

COLLAR of brawn, is the quantity of brawn bound up 
in one parcel. | 

COLLATERAL Bee-Boxes. See the article BEs. 

COLLEY Sheep, ſuch ſheep as have black faces and 
legs. The wool of theſe ſheep is very harſh, with heirs, 
and not ſo white as that of other ſheep. TEL IWF 

COLLIFLOWER, See the article CAULIFLOWER. 

COLONY, a number of le drawn from the mo- 
ther country, to inhabit a diſtant place. And hence the 
ingenious 
bees. See Bee. 

COLT, a foal, or young horſe. | 
Foals are ſeparated from their dams after five, ſix, or 
at fartheſt ſeven months ; experience having ſhewn, that 
ſuch as are ſuffered to ſuck ten or eleven months, though 
uſually larger and fuller of fleſh, are not equal, in other 
reſpects, to thoſe that are taken away ſooner. After liv- 
ing fix or ſeven months on milk, they are habituated to 
a more ſolid nouriſhment, * bran given them twice 
a day, with a ſmall quantity of hay, which is increafed 
as they advance in age, and in this manner they are kept 
in the ſtable, as long as they expreſs any deſire of re- 
turning to their dams : but when this uneaſineſs is over, 
they are turned into the fields, taking care never to do it 
faſting. An hour before they are turned to graſs, a feed 
of bran,. and ſome water ſhould be given them; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to either ſevere cold or rain: in 
this manner the firſt winter muſt be paſſed. In May fol- 
lowing, they muſt not only be turned into the fields every 
day, but may lie in the open air till the end of October, 
taking care not to let them ſeed on the after- math; for 
by accuſtoming themſelves to this remarkably delicate 
and ſucculent graſs, they would contract a diſlike to hay, 
which, together with bran mixed with barley and oats 


winter. In this manner they are to be kept till their 


fourth year, ſpending the days only in the paſtures, 


during the winter; but both day and night in the ſym- 
mer. When they reach that age, they are to be wn 


The beſt method of cultivating this plant in the. fields 


— 


| 


from the * and ſed with dry meat; but na 
2 change 


COLLAR, the part of the harneſs that. goes round a 


r. White has applied the word to a ſtock of - 


ground, ſhould be their principal food during the ſecond 
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end, or the 


22 of ſood ſome 
the firſt week to 
them proper 
ble them ſrom bad dige and too rank graſs. 
At weaning young colts, they ſhould be kept in a clean 
ſtable, not over warm, which would render them tender, 
and too ſenſible of the impreſſions of the air. They muſt 
frequently have freſh litter, and be rubbed often with 
ſtraw; but not tied or curried till they are three, or at 
leaſt two years and a half old; for the roughneſs of this 
friction would give them pain, and their ſkin being too 
tender to endure it, inſtead of thriving, they would fall 
away. The rack and manger ſhould not be too high, 
leit the neceſſity of lifting up their heads to reach their 
food, ſhould occaſion them to carry their heads in that 
manner, which would ſpoil their cheſts. When they are 
a year, or a year and a half old, the hair-on their tails 
ſhould be cut, as the ſucceeding growth will be ſtronger 
and thicker than the former. When ey are two years 
old, they ſhould be ſeparated, and the colts kept 
with the horſes, and fillies with the mares, otherwiſe 


the former would fruitleſsly weaken themſelves with the 


latter. At the age of three years, or three and a half, 
they ſhould be broke, and rendered docile. In order to 
this, a light caſy ſaddle ſhould be put on their backs, and 
continue there three or four hours every day. 'They ſhould 


alſo be uſed to receive the bit of a ſmall bridle into their 


mouths, and ſuffer their feet to be taken up, and ſome 
ſtrokes given on the ſole, as if ſhocing them. If they are 
deſigned for draught horſes, a harneſs ſhould be put on 
their bodics, and afterwards a ſnaffle bridle ſhould be add- 
ed. 'They ſhould then be trotted on level ground, but 
without a rider, the perfon only holding the reins, and 
either the ſaddle or harneſs on their backs: and when 


the ſaddle-horſe eaſily turns, and freely comes , | 


him that holds the rein, he ſhould mount on hi 
and diſmount again immediatly, without riding him, till 
he 18 four years old, as before that time the weight would 


be too much for him: but at four years old he may be 


ridden, and trotted at ſmall intervals. Buffon's Hi/toire 
Naturelle, tom IV. 


COLT-EVIL, a diſtemper to which young horſes are 
ſubject, conſiſting of a ſwelling in the ſheath, occaſioned 


„A having full liberty with the mares before they are 
able to cover them. 


This diſeaſe may be eaſily removed at the beginning, 


by the uſe of warm fomentations, made of emollient 


- herbs, &c. but if the ſwelling be hard and inflamed, bleed- 
ing and purging are both neceſſary ; and it may alſo be 
| * to tie his yard up to his belly, making a hole 


r + a to paſs free. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. II. 

e 168, | 
0178 FOOT, fole-foot, her ſe- hoo, or bull-foot, the 
name of a very common weed, whoſe ſcaly ſtalks ariſe 
in February, bearing one yellow compound flower, which 
is ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The leaves come out 
later. "They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a horſe's hoof, 
and are downy underneath. 

This weed, which delights to grow by the ſide of ri- 


vers, increaſes ſo faſt by its ſeeds and rambling roots, every 


iece of which laſt will produce a new plant, though they 
ve been broken by the plough, that it cannot be extir- 
without-much difficulty, and a conſiderable time. 
eſully pulling up the roots every time the earth is ſtir- 
veſtige of the plant appears, and prevent- 


_—_— 


the ground muſt be laid down long to 


COM 


ing its running to ſeed, are the moſt effeftual means of 
deſtroying it in arable land ; and this is beſt accompliſhed 
by the horſe-hoeing huſbandry : but totally to extirpate it, 
One of Mr. 
Lifle's neighbours almoſt deſtroyed it by two ſucceſſive 
crops of vetches ; and he himſelf is clearly of opinion, that it 
may be killed by letting the land lie a ſufficient time under 
clover, or rye graſs; uſe, ſays he, the roots of the 
natural matting more and more every year, will, in 
five or ſix years, ſo bind the ſurface of the ground, that 
the colts-foot will not be able to pierce rough it, and 
will therefore die for want of air. He ploughed up broad 
clover in the beginning of July, and turned up the roots 
of colts-foot, in „5 he between earth and 
air, many little buds, ſhot forth, of the bigneſs of the 
mid-ſummer buds in fruit-trees, Hip wp to be the leaves 
or flowers of the next year; and at the depth of five, ſix, 
and even ſeyen inches, he remarked here and there a 
ſhoot, of a callous body, like the root itſelf, from one to 
four inches long ; perhaps deſtined to be future roots: he 
experienced that a winter's fallow will not deſtroy theſe 
roots, and that they cannot reſiſt the effect of ſummer fal- 
lows, in which they are turned up, and expoſed dry to the 
ſun. It is therefore neceſſary to pick them as clean as 
| poſſible, and burn them: for it is not to be pps 
that all the roots which are turned up in a ſummer 
fallow will wither of themſelves : on the contrary, ſuch 
of the buds at the joints of theſe as are buried under 
ground, will ſhoot out again if much rain falls, or 
the ſeaſon be wet. 


| COMB, a meaſure of corn, conſiſting of four Win- 


cheſter buſhels ; but in the fen country the comb gene- 
rally conſiſts of four buſhels, and each buſhel of cight 
gallons and a quart. : 8 | 

COMMON, an open piece of ground uſed equally 
by many perſons. 

The marquis of Turbilli has treated the ſubject of 
breaking up commons and waſte grounds in ſo maſterly 
a manner, that it will be neceſſary to give the ſubſtance 
of what he has advanced on this intereſting ſubject, 
nearly in his own words. | 

«© Upon the death of my father, ſays the marquis, 
which happened in the year 1737, I inherited the 
lands of Anjou, of which I am now going to ſpeak. 
They lie contiguous, and form a pretty conſiderable 
Extent. | | 

« Hills and vales render the country uneven in many 
places; though, in others, there are ſpacious plains, 
with ſeveral brooks, and a ſmall river. The ſoil is of 
three kinds, bad, middling, and good: but this laſt is 
leaſt frequent. Moſt of the lands, being of a middling 
quality, are fertilized only by dint of care and manure: 
wheat grows on one ſpot, meſlin on another, rye on a 
third; and ſometimes it is neceſſary to ſow theſe three 
different ſorts of grain in the ſame field ; ſo much does 
the ſoil vary : but, in general, we ſow more ground with 
rye, than with any other corn. Buck-wheat, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, and other equally uſeful productions 
are likewiſe cultivated'in theſe parts. The vine proſpers 
here very well, eſpecially on the ſunny ſide of banks 
and higher grounds : our wine, both red and white, is 
good; our fruit trees thrive well; and fo does the white 
mul , of which I made 42 plantati 

ech, 


ions ſome your 
The oak, the elm, the and other foreſt 


ago. 
ies, grow chene well in theſe lands. Such ith 
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foil of this diſtrift: the climate is mild and temperate, | my liſt of really helpleſs 


as is the reſt of Anjou. 

6 Three ſides of this eſtate border _ immenſe ' 
tracts of uncultivated heaths, which ſprea n the 
greateſt part of the province, and belong, ſome of them 
to the king, and rs to different fords, eccleſiaſtical 
and temporal. However, the ſituation of my houſe, 
and of the chief village, is advantageous, E 

in the centre of the whole, and within about miles 
of three pretty towns. ba | 

„Such was my eſtate when I took poſſeſſion of it: 

not a quarter part of the land was cultivated, and even 
that ve x 2h the reſt was either n 
. es or had not been cultivated at all. ſt of 
the meadows along the brooks and rivulets were become 

marſhes, productive of ſcarce any thing but ruſhes. 'The 

vineyards. were ruined, and the woods deſtroyed... A 

third part of the farms belanging to the principal pariſh 

where my ſeat is, were, un-tenanted, for want of ſarm- 
ers to rent them. The inhabitants of this place were 

very poor, and did not, in general, raiſe corn enough of 
any kind to ſubſiſt them half the year: nay, ſuch was 

their indolence, that they choſe rather to ſtroll about and 

beg during the other half, than be at the pains of be- 

ſtowing proper culture upon their land, which, with that 

culture, would have maintained them decently. . 

“This deplorable condition of ray eſtate, which I 
have here repreſented fairly, without erating any 
one particular, determined me, early in lite, to read at- 
tentively all the moſt approved writers upon agriculture, | 
and to obſerve carefully every improvement I met with 
in my travels. Even the campaigns in which I ſerved 
did not interrupt theſe inquiries ; for agriculture and arms 
never were by any means incompatible. Under theſe 
circumſtances, I reſolved to execute upon my own pro- 
perty, deſigns which my knowledge of the place, con- 
cern for unhappy ſituation of its inhabitants, and 
regret to ſee what ſmall returns were made by ſo large 
an extent of ground, naturally ſuggeſted. 

« I 7 foreſaw that this undertaking muſt be a 
work of time; neither my fortune, nor the number of 
hands I could procure in the country, allowing me to 
go beyond the clearing and improving of a certain ſpace 
every year. Some gentlemen of knowledge, judgment, 
and public ſpirit, to whom I communicated my thoughts, 
approved of them, commended my deſign, and exhorted 
me ſtrongly to carry it into execution ; repreſenting, 
beſides the advantages which would neceſſarily accrue to 
me, the general benefit which ſuch an example might be 
of to my country, filled as it is, with numerous tracts 
of uncultivated land. This laſt reflection animated me 
more and more. 

My firſt care was, to endeavour to extirpate the ſpirit 
of indolence, and conſequent love of begging, which 
| proving among my peaſants in general. To this end, 

gave public notice of my intended improvements, with 
a declaration, that I would conſtantly employ every man, 
woman, or child above eight years of age, who might not 
have buſineſs of their own to do, on condition of their 
leaving off begging. At the ſame time I ordered an ac- 
count to be taken of ſuch as were not able to work, Theſe 
Lafterwards examined more particularly myſelf, and found 
among them ſeveral who, though they were not fit for 
hard „were capable of wg many uſeful things, 


in which accordingly employed them. By, this qeati, 


COM 


| le was reduced to a 
number, which I provided for, till their relations i 
de able to keep them by means of what | 
from me. A few, and only a few, of theſe poor objects, 


who either had no relations, or ſuch-as in truth could 


not help them, became a dead charge: though this ſoon; 
leſſ and is now. inconfiderable. and 
« An innumerable multitude of rabbits infeſted my 
land. Againſt theſe I declared open war; being deter · 
mined abſolutely to deſtroy them. This has already been 
ſeveral years a- doing, and is not yet entirely completed. 
Some of them ſtill remain, ſheltered in their burrows. at 
the foot of riſing grounds, and others make incurſions 
from the neighbouring woods and warrens. However, 
they do me no great miſchief now ; and even then 
drove them from the place where I wanted to worx. 
In the month of June 1737, I begun my 22 
ments with clearing ſome of the land near my houſe. 
This ground was ſo poor that no farmer would even at- 
tempt to make any thing of it, ſerved only to feed a fe 
ſtinted cows, and was over-run with briars, thiſtles, and. 
broom, which, being cut up, and laid in heaps, - from 
ſpace to ſpace, were burnt upon the ſpot, and yielded a- 
conſiderable quantity of aſhes. - Theſe were then ſpread, 
and immediately turned in by a ſingle plowing, leſt their 
virtue ſhould” exhale. During the ſummer, this land 
was ploughed ſeveral times, different ways, in order to 
looſen it, and endeavour to deſtroy the . weeds. I had 
bought for this purpoſe oxen, which are generally uſed 
for ploughing in Anjou; but my horles helped them, 
eſpecially for harrowing. Here my. poor ts, men, 
women, and children, were employed to break the clods 
and pick off the ſtones; and as IJ had more dung than my 
arable lands required, I ordered about half the quantity 
that is generally uſed in other places, to be laid upon this 


ound, which was afterwards ſowed at the uſual time. 
This firſt trial ſucceeded, and the crop was very good ; 


though moſt of my neighbours were of opinion that all 
my labour would be loſt. | 
« In 1738, I undertook another piece. of ground, ad- 


joining to the former, and of the fame kind. I began in 


ch, proceeded as before, dunged it, and had equal 
ſucceſs. The ſecond crop of the former ſpot was ſtill 


more plentiful. This ſummer I gave a thorough fallow- 
to ten acres which had long been under corn, and ſowed 


part of them with hemp and flax, for a purpoſe which 
will be mentioned hereafter. ' I likewiſe recruited my 
vineyard, and drained wy meadows. Numbers of day» 
labourers were em 


{et my whole undertaking. The oxen which I uſed for: 
plo K and which were grown lean, it was ſup- 
through labour and fatigue, were on a ſudden co- 
vered with vermin, which eat into their fleſh :. ſeveral 
remedies were applied, but in vain, the vermin. re- ap: 

pearing in a few days. We knew not to what cauſe to. 
aſcribe this diſorder, which was deſtroying animals with- 

out whoſe aſſiſtance I could not proceed: beſides which, 
the loſs would, in itſelf, have been conſiderable... 'They; 
had hitherto been fed with hay only; though the cuſtom 


of the country was to mix it with 123 


wheat-ſtraw.. As I had not yet a ſufficiency of. this laſt,, 
I w_ ſome, gave it to them mixed with hay, and al-- 


lowed. them oats from time to time when they had been 


they earned 


=. 
_ 
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in cleanſing the rivulets and 
brooks which run thrugk them. In the winter of this. 
year an accident happened, which had like to have over - 


ve work ; nor is it yet quite 
which have ſince increaſed conſiderably : for, notwith- 
ſtanding the great extent of this uncultivated land, where 
many of them might eaſily have been fed, none were 
ever kept upon it before, The people of the coun- 
wy thought they could not thrive there, on account 

the marſhes, and of a plant called white root, very 
prejudicial to them, found in ſeveral parts of the lay- 
grounds and commons. Moſt of theſe weeds was pulled 
up at a ſmall expence; and the ſheep, who are fond of 
this herb, cat up the reſt, which was ſo little that it 
could not do them much- hurt, though ſome of them 
were ſick with it. The conſtant feeding of the ſheep, 
and their dung, afterwards completed the deſtruction of 
this noxious plant, and brought up good graſs in its ſtead. 
This ſhews how farmers may 2 get rid of any ſuch 
bad weed. | 

In 1739 I took the next conti land, going round 
my manſjon : a method which I have always followed; 


- 


TEE 


time they 
not find 
%; uality of the ſtra 
vigorous. ity rye-ſtraw ma of 
great advantage i e eee e ied. for 


ploughing. | 

* ho year 1740, I was obliged to make a conſider- 
able addition to my number of ſervants, and ſtock of 
cattle of all ſorts, in proportion to the increaſed extent 
of my improvements. It may perhaps be thought, that 
ſo many ſervants would eat me out of houſe and home. 
This I had guarded againſt from the beginning. All 
thoſe employed in my huſbandry lived by themſelves, in 
ſome the out-houſes, where they had their own 
kitchen, and a certain ſtated allowance, ſuited to their 
uſual manner of life ; ſo that they had no ſort of con- 
nection with the others, whoſe more immediate buſineſs 
it was to attend me. 

“ The land which I improved this year was covered 
with heath, broom, and furze, which had grown. very 
thick. and * In the ſpring, when the weather was 
dry, I ſet fire to this ſurface, after taking due pre- 
cautions to hinder the flames from ſpreading too far. 
The whole burnt very well, and I was in hopes of being 


ſo that my improvements have been, from year to year, able to plough up this ground without r_ g off the 
done with my other land the year before. 


more and more diſtant from my place of reſidence. Ihe 
foil I now fell upon was tough, ſtrong, and only thin 
n with here and there a few brambles 
and other wild productions, which were ſoon cut up. This 
ground was broken up only with the plough : ſome dung 
was laid upon it, and I fowed it directly with winter 
vats, which ſucceeded very well. My improvements of 
the two laſt years yielded plentiful crops, not only of 
corn, but alſo of hemp and flax. Theſe laſt were dreſ- 
ſed, and given to the women and girls to ſpin ; paying 
them different prices, according to the fineneſs of the 
thread. They applied themſelves to their work, and by 
degrees became perfect in it. By this means I accom- 
pliſhed my deſign of finding employment for theſe wo- 
men and girls all the year round, and afforded them the 
means of procuring an honeſt livelihood, as well as to 
thoſe whom age or infirmities rendered incapable of 
working abroad. 

be buſineſs of the field was always preferred in the 
ſeaſons proper for it, and when the weather permitted; 
keeping in my eye Cato's advice, never to work within 
' doors, while there is any thing to be done without, nor 
to do that in fair weather, which may be done in wet. I 
have continued this ſpinning ever ſince ; and have al- 
lotted for the growth of hemp and flax particular ſpots, 
which I have incloſed with hedges and ditches, and 
kept in good heart and with fine tilth. They have yield- 
ed plentiful annual crops without being reſted ; only 
dunging them every other year; for hemp does not im- 
poveriſh the ground when it is properly cultivated. My 
vines, meadows, and ways were not neglected. 
e In the beginning of this winter I gave my oxen 
hay mixed with an equal quantity of rye-ſtraw, not 
having wheat-ſtraw enough to anſwer that purpoſe. 
This ſucceeded to my wiſh. My oxen continued in 
perſect health, free from the vermin I mentioned before, 


turf, as 

This would have been a conſiderable faving ; eſpecially 
as the aſhes were ready ſpread. But I ſhould have con- 
ſidered that different lands require different treatment. 
Ploughs, ſtronger than uſual, were made on purpoſe for 
this work ; but the roots of the furze and broom, which 
had reſiſted the fire, broke them; and though I doubled 
the number of my cattle for draught, ſeveral of the oxen 
were ruined by this hard work, in which I perſiſted with 
too 8 In vain did I plough it over and over, 
and break every clod both before and after ſowing it ; the 
broom and furze were not deſtroyed, but made new 
ſhoots every where: the land continued unkindly and 
ſour, and the oats which I ſowed in it yielded ſcarce any 
crop; in ſhort, repeated ploughings and dunging were 
neceſſary during three years, before it could be brought 
to a good tilth, or thoſe noxious plants be quite extir- 
pated. I came badly off in this experiment: but my 
former improvements, which I had continued to manure 
and ſow, luckily produced an abundant crop : that of 
the laſt year yielded a good quantity of wheat, which 
kept up my eſtabliſhment, though it did not compenſe te 
for the loſs I now ſuſtained. However, this diſappoint- 
ment did not diſceurage me. It raiſed the laugh of the 
whole country at my expence ; eſpecially of thoſe who 
had foretold from the beginning, that I ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed. I gave them the hearing, and only reſolved not 
to fall a ſecond time into the ſame error. 

«6 'This year I eſtabliſhed a nurſery of fruit-trees, and 
alſo of foreſt trees from other countries. This nurſery, 
which ſucceeded very well, was of great advantage to me 
afterwards, to fill up the different plantations which I 
made as my improvements extended. I likewiſe repaired 
my woods, which had formerly been deftroyed by cattle 
and deer. I ſurrounded them with ditches planted with 
hedges, in order to bring them into regular yearly cut- 
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and in better plight- than thoſe in the neighbourbood, | 


tings ; to which end I grubbed up ſuch trees as were 
| ſtinted 
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3 or the ſeeds of others, a 
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. this every year, my are now in excellent order, 
and afford regular cuttings, at the ſmall expence of 
keeping the fences in repair. 

« In 1741, I had the fame kind of land to deal with 
as the year before ; but took care not to commit the ſame 
wore Woh — 2 cutting of the h 12 Fomeur 
was with proper precautions, as wor 
advanced, and the whole ſurface was dug by hand as it 
was cleared. By this means, the aſhes of theſe plants 
preſerved their fertilizin quality, and their roots were 
pulled up. Women — ildren ſhook the earth from 
off theſe roots, and turned them, whilſt they were dry- 
ing in the hot weather. "Theſe were alſo laid in heaps 
from ſpace to ſpace, and burnt upon the ſpot, where 
they yielded ſome aſhes, which were ſpread, and imme- 
diately buried with one turn of the plough. | 
* 6 During the ſummer, this ground was ploughed ſe- 
.veral times; each time in a direction different from the 
former. My cattle were but little fatigued with this 
work ; the » broom, &c. was almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſourneſs of the land was in a great 
meaſure cured. I had then begun to make compoſts, 
which were mixed with the dung of- the ſtall and ſtable, 
and proved of ſingular benefit. ith their help, I was 
enabled to manure my newly broken up land ſufficiently ; 
that is to ſay, to lay upon it half the quantity that is 
generally uſed of dung for the common run of lands. I 
Dwed this piece with rye, which yielded a plentiful crop. 
The crops from my former improvements, which I con- 
tinued to ſow without reſting them, were likewiſe v 
good this year, excepting that of the laſt, which was 
alſv under rye, and yielded but a middling produce. My 
vineyards were now brought into as good order as any in 
the province; and I continued draining my meadows, 
and making roads and cauſeys. , 
„% The war then calling me into Bohemia and Bava- 
ria, I foreſaw that I ſhould be abſent ſome time, and 
conſequently not able to ſpend part of the year in the 
country, as I had uſed to do; to give directions to my 


cumſtances, that my improvements might not ſtop, I gave 
the direCtion of the whole to an intelligent ſervant, who 
had lived with me a long while, and was married ta an 
excellent houſewife : and, to intereſt him the more in the 
future ſucceſs of the undertaking, I agreed to allow him 
half of the profits of every kind; * to this 
only reſtriction, that he ſhould not impoveriſh the ground 
by too many crops. In this ſtate things went on till tlie 
end of the year 1748. 

„In the mean time new pieces of land were broken 
up every year; but not ſo extenſive as the former; the 
expence of my campaigns not permitting me to lay out 
upon them ſo much money as before. I even ſtreighten- 
ed myſelf, not to interrupt the progreſs of my improve- 
ments : which, in general, ſu ed very well. I alſo 
revived an old m of breaking up land, by cutting 
off the ſurface with a paring mattock, and then burning 
it. See the article BURN-BAKING. 

* During the whole of this time, I was but two 
together without viſiting my eſtate, where my preſence 
was then very . r 
ly accepted the leave which was given me to ſeg bow 


nd. By continuing to do 


people, and ſee my orders executed. Under theſe cir- 


| 


pace, ] my works went on; 


of 
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above a fortnight among 


enough to give an eye to 
which is of great conſequence in 


ance of my affairs in the beginning of 
and placed my old ſervant in a farm which I had to let, 
where his profits fat him down at his caſe. Though he 
was extremely faithful, and my improvements were car- 
ried on very well, yet I found that, for want of due care 
and attention at certain times, the crops were not equal 
to what they had been under my immediate direction: a 
circumſtance which plainly ſhews, that a work like this 
never thrives ſo well as in the hands of the owner himſelf. 
I now reſolved to purſue my improvements as before 
the war, that is to ſay, to break up larger tracts of 
ground every year, than had been done of late. Moſt 
of my yet uncultivated lands were, and had been from 
time immemorial, thick covered with high broom, heath, 
fern, &c. and experience had taught me that theſe were 
not to be broken up with the plough alone. 
« Of all the methods which I tried, none ſeemed to 
me, as I faid before, ſo good as the paring-mattock and 
burning. I therefore fixed upon this, and, in conſe- 
quence, ſent for the workmen I had formerly employed 
in trials of this kind: but their number not ſuſſicing for 
the extent of ground which I purpoſed to break up this 
year, I ſent for others from a diſtance, and was weak 
enough to let theſe laſt perſuade me to contract with 
them at a ſet price, for paring the whole ſurface. 
I agreed to give them even more than they ought to have 
had for doing the work ever. ſo well; for I was not 
yet thoroughly acquainted with the nature of this buſi- 
neſs. They began it in March ; and, to earn their mo- 
ney the more calily, or rather to rob me, only ſkimmed off 
the mere ſurface, without hardly touching the roots of 
the plants, which they ſhould have cut up. When this 
work was done, as they called it, for the burning part 
did not belong to them, they immediately came to me, 
and aſked for their money, which I Gmply gave them, 
not ſuf] 
earned it very ſoon. When the turf of their cutting was 
dry, I ordered it to be laid in heaps, aud burnt, The 
{mall quantity of aſhes which it yielded, made me ſuſpect 


ing the cheat, but only thinking they had 


every thing that was doing 
on 


—— 


—— 


Peace bein reſtored, I -efiimed the guid- 
: the year 1749» 


the roguery : but when I found that the roots in the 


earth broke ſome of my ploughs, in cutting only a ſingle 
furrow to cover the ſeed, and that there was no cleari 

it of clods, I was thoroughly convinced that I had been 
the dupe of theſe people, and that this paring would be 
of little ſervice. e wheat ſowed in this ground roſe 
indeed pretty well, and looked tolerably during part of 
the winter; but not being able afterwards to ftrike 
through-the cruſt formed by the remaining matted roots: 
of the plants, moſt of it died, and the little that re- 


mained ſcarcely returned the ſeed : nor could this land 
be recovered till the next year, even by ploughing, 


breaking the clods, and dunging. eg 

e The bad ſucceſs of this experiment, upon which a 
great deal of money had been thrown away, tried my 
"pag but did not diſcourage me. My neighbours 

anew to exclaim again 

them ; and numbers of thoſe people who ate de- 
termined at all events to oppoſe every novelty, be it. 
right or wrong,. were pleaſed to vent their farcaſms at 


wy 


my prongs, as they 


| long winded works, for which 
only a certain ſpace of time, and a certain ſum of money, 

could be allotted every year, have been continued ever 
' Vince, and indeed are not yet finiſhed. I likewiſe bou 
this year feveral hives of bees ; thou 
Theſe uſeful creatures have multiplied exceeding- 
Jy ; eſpecially in a little garden, where my chief apiary 
is, fituated between m s and heaths, of the flowers 
of which they are remarkably fond. Though theſe in- 
duſtrious inſects thrive perfectly all over the country I 
am 1 of, yet the inhabitants of theſe not 
only have not a tenth of the number they might keep, 
but ignorantly follow the old barbarous cuſtom of de- 
ſtroying the bees, when they want their honey, inſtead 
of only taking part. See the article Bze. 

* I did not agree by the piece for breaking up the 
land I intended to — wet in the year 1750, leſt I 
ſhould be again deceived ; but hired proper labourers by 
the of. ey 7 their work in March, and finiſh- 
ed it a the middle of June; cutting all the way 
deep enough to' go under the cruſt, or net-work, formed 
by the roots beneath the ſurface ; for I took particular 
care to ſee that this was done. When the turf thus 
7 to O—_— 5 about = _ —— dried, 
piled up, rnt in heaps pace to ſpace u 
this ground, it yielded a conſiderable quantity of b- 203 
which enriched the foil for a long time. Wheat was 
then ſowed, and the plough eaſily turned up the furrow 
which covered the feed. Women and children eaſily 


broke the clods of this d, which was thereby at 
once brought into good order ; the roots of all the wild 
_ having been cut through, and their 

deſtroyed by the fire. My wheat, by this means 


un-incumbered with noxious productions of any kind, 
flouriſhed well, and yielded an excellent crop; as alſo 
did ſuch other parts of my land as were under corn. 
The ſucceſs of this year revived my hopes. I now per- 
fected my method of making artificial dung, which, as 
I have already obſerved, proved of infinite ſervice ; and, 
for manuring my more diſtant lands, I built upon them 
2 kilns, which have always ſupplied me with a 
ufficient — of aſhes. 
4% This year 
order to feed ſilk- worms, and make the inhabitants ac- 
quainted with the management of them. I have ſince 
continued to make plantations of this kind every year, 
and find them anſwer perfectly well, eſpecially in light 
ſoils. Several of them are an uſeful embelliſhment to 
parts of my improved lands, and I have alleys 'of 
them, which, though not ſuffered to run up high, form 
au ö oſßecrx. 
% In 1751, I again ſucceeded perfectly well in my new 
method of paring and burning. All my cultivated lands 
now yielded very good crops; and that in particular 
which T had broke up laſt year, and fince dunged pro- 
'*perly, chat is to fay with 


began to plant white mulberries, in 
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tinued to 
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« My improvements were 
that I was again obliged 
ſervants, of my cattle. The fame thing 
happened more than this; but I ſhall not men- 
tion it any more. My cattle too, of different kinds, had 
multiplied ſo much, had no longer room for them 
in the old farm yard, or buil to it ; but 


for more 10us build- 


the cattle in this RR I bought 
of a larger ſize in Poictou (from whence we gene- 
have our working beaſts), and particularly a fine 
to try if I could mend our breed, and thereby have 


rall 
bull, 
of 


my own oxen ſtrong enough for the plough; by which 
: b : : them elſe- 
as I could 


re is — good 


means I ſhould fave the expence of buyi 
where. I have not yet ſucceeded in this, fo 
wiſh; probably becauſe my 
enough. However, my bullocks, 2 rom this 
race, are much ſtronger and bigger than thoſe I had be- 
fore, though not large enough to be yoked to the beam, 
but only before or with others. 

6 ground which I broke up in 1752, was pared 
and burnt in the ſame manner as that of laſt year, and 
produced an equally good crop. My other corn lands 
did the fame; and I have fince continued, and ftilt 
continue, at the time of my writing this, to break up a 
parcel of heath, or other waſte-ground, every year. 
The ſucceſs has anſwered ; fo that my improved lands 
now yield me every kind of corn which this country 
produces. Turky-wheat, buck-wheat, and millet, have 
done extremly well in ſome parts of them ; and ſo have 
flax, hemp, and other productions ſuited to the different 
qualities of the ſoil. In ſome places I have ſowed, at 
different times, ſeveral forts of trees, ſuch as the oak, 
the beech, the cheſnut, the fir, and others, all of 
which thrive wonderfully. I have likewiſe planted new 
vineyards, and find them anſwer perfectly well. All 
theſe trials convince me more and more, that the very 
beſt way of preparing land, is by burning it, as I have 
already faid more than once. 'Thoſe who were formerly 
the readieſt to blame my undertakings, now ſee their 
error, and commend them. | 

« During this ſame year 1752, as well as in the 
courſe of the following, I dramed ſeveral marſhes, 
and improved other pieces of uncultivated ground, 
which, not being of the heath kind, or proper for 
paring, were broken ups and fitted for their reſpec- 
tive crops, whether of corn, or of other plants, as 
will be more fully related in the ſecond part of this ac- 
count. I likewiſe ſowed in theſe, as I had done before 
in other places, trees of every kind, ſome of which have 
ſucceeded, and others failed, according to the ſoil, and the 
manner of preparing it. This alſo will be more fully 
noticed hereafter, when I ſhall ſpeak particularly of the 
different methods of raiſing trees from their Sede 


and 


of the means of obviating, the three chief difficulties, 


the quantity commonly | 


removed, 
before 


which muſt of neceſſity be guarded againſt or 
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before one can ſet about breaking up any ſort 
of ground; n ſtones, large roots; 
cac 9 which ber found a pony to get rid of, 
before I could rightly begin any of my improvements. 

« I endeavoured this year bo make ſome progreſs to- 
wards perſecting my inſtruments of huſbandry ; my 
new. buildings went on according to the plan I had laid 
down, and were extended from time to time, in propor- 
tion as the products of my enlarged improvements, and, 
the increaſe of my ſtock of cattle, required more room. 
I likewiſe tried to mend the breed of horſes in this coun- 
try, where their chief fault is, that they are too ſmall. 

„My ſheep were alſo of too ſmall a ſize, and yielded 

but little wool ; which indeed is the caſe throughout all 
this province. I therefore got from Lower Poictou, in 
the year 1753, two fine rams, of the large kind, called 
Flemiſh ; by which means my lambs are much ſtronger 
than any other in theſe parts. Several of the males are 
almoſt as large as their fires, and I have given ſome of 
them to my neighbours for rams. They have produced 
a baſtard breed, which increaſes apace, and, though not 
ſo large as the Flemiſh, yields more and better wool 
than our former breed. I got rid of all my old ſheep 
degrees, and have now a well-fized flock: nor do I doubt 
but that if I could conveniently have purchaſed-a whole 
flock of theſe large ſheep, their breed might have been 
preſerved without degenerating, and increaſed ſo as to 
ſupply the place of our preſent inferior ſpecies ; for our 
uncultivated lands would feed a much greater number of 
theep than we even attempt to raiſe, 

„In 1755, I diſcovered lime-ſtone upon my own 
land. This proved a conſiderable faving ; for I had hi- 
therto been obliged to fetch my lime from a diſtance of 
near twelve miles. This ſtone, if properly ſearched for, 
may often be found in places where it is not ſuſpected to 
lie. It is eaſily known, by putting a piece of it into 
the fire till it be calcined, and then diſſolving it in wa- 
ter. 'This diſcovery, in conſequence of which I built a 
proper kiln, has enabled me to carry on my buildings 
with leſs expence than before, and is of ſignal ſervice in 
affording an excellent manure for my land. 

U began this year to give premiums for agriculture to 
the inhabitants of my eſtate. They were inſtituted the 
r before ; and I had long uſed my beſt endeavours to 

culcate a general love of induſtry, and a reliſh for im- 
252 My ſucceſs had induced ſeveral others, 

th landlords and farmers, to follow my example, as 
well in amending their already cultivated lands, as in 
the breaking up of new grounds. 1aſſiſted them in 
their undertakings, giving inſtructions to ſoine, lending 
ſeeds to others, and money and tools to ſuch as were 
honeſt, and wanted them. The better to encourage 
them all, I had given rewards every year to thoſe who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, and allowed my tenants 
ſixteen ſhillings for every acre of new ground broken up 
by them: a regulation which till ſubſiſts. 

Jo fix theſe people in the induſtrious diſpoſition to 
which I at length had brought them, no method ſeemed 
to me more proper than to take them on the weak ſide 
of almoſt all mankind, intereſt and vanity. According- 
ly, I notified in the month of January 1754, that 1 
would diſtribute every year, beginning on the next en- 
ſuing feſtival of the Aſſumption, two premiums for agri- 
_ culter ; one, to the perſon who ſhould raiſe the fineſt 
crop of wheat, and the other to him who ſhould bave 


* 


by | are given to the fineſt crop as it ſtands, to avoid all: 
tricks; and if two crops are deemed equally good, the 


COM 


the beſt field of rye. Each of theſe premiums conſiſts 
in a ſum of money, not inconſiderable for the country 
where it is given, and a ſilver medal, engraved for the 
purpoſe, of the ſize and value cf a crown piece. Theſe 
were, I believe, the firſt premiums ever m France 
for this moſt uſeful object; though many have been 
given for much leſs intereſting concerns. On one fide 


of this medal is a ſheaf of corn, with two fickles, a 


ſeythe, and a flail ; over which are the words, Premium 


for Agriculture, and underneath the date. On the other 


fide are my arms, with this inſcription round them: 7⸗ 
excite to Induſtry the Inhabitants of, & c. I would not 

the goddeſs Ceres of the ancicnts, or any emblematical 
figure upon this medal, becauſc, in the firſt place, the 
ignorant pcaſants would not have underſtood: its mean- 
ing, and in the next, ſome of them mi 


hereafter, take it for the repreſentation of a faint, and 
honour it as ſuch ; by which means, what I intend only 
for an object of utility, would become a ſource of ſu- 
perſtition or idolat 


Ty. | bs 4 
«© A candidate 25 theſe premiums muſt have at leaſt 


two acres of land ſowed with either wheat or ryc : th 


worſt ſoil has the preference. When both the crops and 
the ſoils are alike, the largeſt extent of d is en- 


titled to the reward. The inhabitants of the place, in 
general, meet at the pariſh church on the day appointed: 
and, after divine ſervice, chooſe from, among themſelves 
all the fields of 


five who are not candidates, to inſpect 
corn, and mark thoſe which they think the fineſt. On 
the next Sunday or holiday, they make their report to 
the ſame aſſembly. If any one complains that his corn 
has been unjuſtly paſſed over un-noticed, proper perſons 


are immediately ſent, to examine whether the complaint 


be juſt. The aſſembly then ap 


fore, or others if they pleaſe, to go and inſpect again 
with the utmoſt care, the fields which they had marked, 
and to judge which two of them, one of wheat, and 


the other of rye, beſt deſerve the premiums. On the 


next Sunday or holiday they declare their opinions to a 
general aſſembly of the pariſhioners, as before ; and, if 


no objection be made by any of thoſe whoſe corn has 
been marked, this aſſembly adjudges the premiums ac- 
cordingly : but if any one of them-appeals; other 

per judges are immediately choſen, and direCted to in- 


ſpect the ſpot. On the next Sunday or holiday, till 
which the deciſion of the premium is, in this caſe, of 


courſe put off ; theſe laſt examiners make their report, 
and the matter is then determined. All the people thus 


ſent by the aſſembly, are paid at my expence. In con- 


ſequence of the deciſion of the inhabitants, the premiums 


are delivered publickly on the feaſt of the Aſſump- 


tion, aſter the ſervice at church is over. 'Lhoſe who 


win them, wear the medal, for a year only, faſtened. 


with a green ribbon to a button-hole of their coat, and 
have, Ii 


of honour. 


d. 


ight perhaps, 


point the ſame five as be- 


iſe for that time, a diſtinguiſhed ſeat in the 
pariſh church. 'Theſe marks of diſtinction ceaſe at the 
end of the year, when others ſucceed to them; but the 
medal remains the property of the perſon 0 whom it 
was adjudged. He may diſpoſc of it as he plezſes : yet, 
though he is no longer allowed to wear it on tt e outlide + 
of his cloaths, there has not been a ſingle inſtance of 
any one's ſelling his medal. 'Tbey all keep it as a badge 
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eſtate. I in- 
productions 


a others, 
am far _ havin 
manage 

culture, * long thought of giving gra- 
to ſuch as ſhall have a child within the fir 5 50 
marriage, to continue this allowance to 

long as they have a child from year to year, and 
allot a conſiderable ſum for the family which 
ſhall have moſt children. Some may, perhaps, think 
theſe encouragements for ing the human ſpecies 
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population is encoura a more extenſive 
culture e methods 
ſhould not be uſed to induce men likewiſe to concur in 


the JIN ap ata. end. 
© Ever ſince the year 1756, I have continued all m 
undertakings, and with wh ſucceſs as before. Thot: 
who faw the condition of my eſtate when I firſt came to 
it, in the year 1737, now — know again a ſingle 
ſpot of it; ſo much is the face of the country changed. 
manſion-houſe, which was formerly ſurrounded with 
dreary waſtes, vaſt commons, and unbounded heaths, 
now ſtands in the middle of well cultivated fields ; my 
improvements are become conſiderable both for extent 
and value; ucing all ſorts of grain, and natural 
as well artificial graſſes. I have diſperſed in them all 
kinds of fruit-trees, and divided t into fields of 
proper ſizes, ſeparated by good ditches planted with 
quick hedges. Alleys of limes, poplars, white mulber- 
ries, cheſnuts, and various other trees, beſides being a 
. conſiderable embelliſhment to the whole, afford conve- 
nient paſſes from one field to another, yield food to 
. exttle, and are ſown from time to time. I turn every 
thing to profit; even my drieſt foils. Many of my 
es are drained, and yield good crops. All my 
meadows, 5 of their great extent, are not yet 
brought to the ſtate in which I wiſh to ſee them; though 
a great part of them now produces excellent hay. 1 
have mowed ſome of them twice a year, and hope by 
and by to do the ſame to others; for I intend to water 
them all, by making dams and fluices in the brooks and 
rivulet which paſſes through them. | 
« My vineyards are in good order; and my woods, 
which arc now in 1. cuttings, thrive perfectly. 
| _ 2 2 raiſed from the ſeed, * 
grown igiouſly, that a ſtranger would think t 
much older than they really are. I have made fome 
large reſervoirs of water, and ſeveral entirely 


„if the whole of them} i 


new, beſides repairing the old ones. 8 


c O 


and yi fiſh. - A quarry of mill-tones, 
. account, and I 
have diſcovered ſeveral quarries of free-ſtone. 


. 


amply in the next and following years. 8 

« Thus my eſtate, which formerly yielded ſcarce any 
thing, now every neceſſary for food and raiment. 
When there, I can, truly ſpeaking, a very good 
table, and be decently cloathed, with only the produce 
of my own improvements. I have no occaſion to buy 
any thing, except ſalt, ſugar, and ſpices. My farmers. 
have f my example, fo far as their means, and 
the helps which I have given them, have permitted. 

« Theſe improvements have, undoubtedly, coſt me a 

eat deal of money; but my mcome from them will 

be proportionably increaſed ; beſides which, it is 
proper to obſerve, that few lands will require ſo great 
an expence to break them up, as mine have done 
owing to the uncommon ſtu eſs, inequality, and. 
unkindlineſs of the ſoil : nor will it often be neceſſary to 
cut gras. hay in order to make roads, to lay cauſeys. 
over quaking bogs, or to erect ſo many new build 
ings : though, even if all theſe difficulties ſhould occur,, 
I would ſtill adviſe gentlemen to undertake the improve-. 
ment. If they the directions here given, and 
profit by my errors, ſo as not to comit the like, I can. 
aſſure of ſucceſs, at a much leſs expence than, it 
has coſt me, who have thoroughly paid for my appren- 
ticeſhip. I can alſo promiſe, that they will lay their mo- 
ney out at better intreſt, and on better ſecurity, in this,. 
than in any other way: befrdes which, they will have 
the heart-felt ſatisfaction of eontributing to the proſpc- 
rity of their country, to the increaſe of population, and 
to the enriching of others, at the ſame time that they 
enrich themſelves. 

4 have already faid, that when I began my improve- 
ments, two and twenty years ago, a third part of the 
farms in my pariſh were untenanted, for want of farmers: 
who would rent them; that moſt of the inhabitants of 


my eſtate were very poor, and did not, in general, reap 


corn enough to ſu them half the year; that they 
were grown ſo indolent, that rather than cultivate their 
ground, which would have afforded them a maintenance, 
they choſe to beg, like vagrants, in the nas. 
diſtricts. Now their ſituation is very different, 

they are no longer in that deplorable condition. They 
are become induſtrious, live by their labour, and beg no 
longer : they would even be at their eaſe (a happineſs 
which I ſhall do my utmoſt to procure them), were it 
not for obſtacles beyond my power to remedy. 1 4 
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pariſh now reaps more corn than it conſumes; ſo 
that the farmer here is enabled to ſell at the very markets 
where he uſed to buy. All my farms are tenanted ; not 
a houſe on my eſtate is y, and if I build a new 
one, it is immediately ; in ſhort, the number of 
inhabitants in this pariſh, for I have an exact liſt of 
all of them, is double what it was in 1737- Such is 
the hiſtory of my improvements, and ſuch are the effects 
with which they have been attended.” Ademoir ſur les 
W . IL | 

COMPOST, an uſeful fort of manure, confiſting of 
earth, dung, lime, clay, &c. according to the nature 
of the ſoil, well mixed and rotted t z till it forms 
one united maſs. Se DunG-HiLLs. 

CONE-WHEAT, a 2 of wheat, called in ſome 

of Somerſetſhire, blue ball. Some of the ears of 

* wheat have awns, and others none. Ser Plate IV. 

18. 5. b 
E6nmeROVUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees as 
bear acones, as the fir, pine, cedar, &c. 
5 CONSOUND, the fame with bugle. See the article 

UI. | 
CONSUMPTION, a difeaſe incident to horſes, con- 
fiſting in a waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with a flow 
fever. | 

When a conſumption proceeds from a deſect in a 
horſe's lungs, or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
dull; the ears and feet are moſtly hot; he coughs ſharp- 
ly by fits; ſneezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
his flanks have a quick motion; he gleets often at the 
noſe, and ſometimes throws out a yellowiſh cundled 


matter, and he has little appetite to hay, but will eat 


corn, after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, one of the principal things is bleeding 
in ſmall quantities, a pint, or pint and half, for ſome 
horſes is ſufficient, which ſhould be repeated as often as 
the breath is more than ordinarily opprefſed. PeCtorals 
may be given to palliate preſent emergent ſym ; 
but as diſſections have diſcovered both the glands of the 
lungs, and meſentery to be ſwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial purges, and the follow- 
ing ponderous alteratives, given intermediately. 

ake native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, powdered. very fine, and add the fame quantity 
of gum-guaiacum and nitre: give the horſe an ounce of 
this powder, twice a day, wetting his feeds. 
| The ſpring graſs is often extremely ſerviceable, but 
the ſalt-marſhes are to be preferred, and even to be more 


ded on than medicines ; for great alterations are 


thereby made in the blood and juices, and no ſmall be- 
nefit ariſes from open air, and proper exerciſe. 
But it be worth obſerving, that a horſe frequent- 
ly hats 5 appearances of amendment ; when a yel- 
lowiſh gleet, or curdled matter, runs from his nofe, and 
he grows emacited, is much addicted to fweat, heaves 
much with a reduplicated motion, and has a ſhort rattling 
cough ; under theſe circumſtances there can be little 
hopes of his recovery, or any future fervice from him, 
conſequently, to fave farther expences, the beſt 
would be to diſpatch him as an incurable. Bartlet's 
n 
CONVOLVULUs, the fame with bind-weed. See 
the article BixD-Weep. 

 COOM, the ſoot that gathers over the mouth of an 
oven ; alſo a compoſition of tar and greaſe, with which 


COP 


| the axle-trees and boxes of the wheels of carriages are 


| 


+ 


daubed or ſmeared over, in order to leſſen the friction. 
COOP, a tumbrel or cart encloſed with boards, to 

2 dung, ſand, grains, &c. which would otherwiſe 
Out. 4 * 145 
Coor, likewiſe ſigniſies a pen, or encloſed place, 

ou e lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to be 


e low woods, cut at ſtated times for poles, 
„ &c. N f . 58 6 + 

“If you are to plant a coppice, ſays the ingenious 
Mr. Liſle, it is a , way to our plants 1 
as one raiſes quickſet hedges, not to ſow ſeeds, for 
they are tedious in coming forward, and will tire one's 
patience in weeding them. I would not ſet above four 
plants in twelve feet ſquare, and at regular diſtances, fo 
that the benefit of ploughing might not be loſt; and 
then at fix or ſeven year's growth I would plaſh, by 
laying the whole ſhoot, end and all, under the earth in 
the trenches, which would not therefore be choaked, 
but ſhoot forth innumerable iſſues : this, by great expe- 
rience, oak, aſh, hazle, and withy, will do. ; 

« In our parks we nave. tos els then an hundred 
plants in a double chaſed lugg; and if the earth turned 
up ſuch rubbiſh and ſtoney ſtuff that the edge of 
earth on which they are to plant, is too narrow for ® 
double chaſe, then they always ſet cighty plants on a 
ſingle chaſe in a lug | 
J obſerve the 


. to co 
“ It was May the ſixth, in the year 
bought ſome yearlings ; and I aſked 
might not put them in the coppice till midſummer; the 
farmer faid, not yet, by any means, for fear they ſhould 
be oakered, that is, they ſhould bite 
bud before it came into leaf, which might bake i 
maws and kill them ; but after the oak-bud was in | 
it would be ſafe enough. The higher coppices are fit for 
earlings, and the coppices of the laſt year's - for 
-theep in winter. My ſhepherd ſaid, what the far- 
mer as to the oak · bud was true; but he thought 
that the year was fo back ward, that they were not yet 
come out, and ſo there could be ao danger at preſent. 
Farmer Elton ſaid, his father had loft abundance of 


yearlings by the oak-bud, 11 pony them into the 14 
, e 


2 while that was out. nce ex 
„ and I have fince remarked the fame. | 

« It is a common ſaying, that calves will not crop in 
woods: but I put fix calves in my woods, in Novem- 
ber, which very much cropt the yearling-ſhoots. ' All 
huſbandmen I told of it very much wondered at it 5 but 
the reaſon to me was clear, viz. On firſt putting them 
in there came three or four days hard froſt, with a ſhal- 
low ſnow, anda rime that laid on the bennetty graſs, fo 


that 2 not come at the ground, but only met 


1 


with . of which, though I bad plenty, they 
2 : 


Were 


- 


«© For a gen 
hurtful to newly 
tally if there 

car 
to 


rule, 
Cor? 


ng 
be abundance of and ſome ſay, 
will do no harm : but the calves muſt 
a while longer, and ſurely the Jater 


ſta 
you admit beaſts 1 the better. 


Lettin ice- wood grow to ſixteen or ſeventeen 
, dive gave is of great ſervice to young heirs, becauſe 
ſo many years growth their backs are caſe-hardened, 
and able to withſtand the cold, when the-coppice is cut, 
and they muſt ſtand naked, whereas, when coppices are 
cut at ten and eleven years growth, the barks of the 
young heirs are ſo tender, that they are ſtarved with 
cold air and winds. Ivy itſelf, ſays Evelyn, the deſtruc- 
tion of many a fair tree, if very old, and taken off, 
does frequently kill the trees by a too ſudden expoſure 
to the unaccuſtomed cold. | 

6« „ N is of ſourteen or fifteen years 
growth, it will yield a better price in ion than 
young wood, becauſe it will be appli to more uſes, 
and particularly in the s buſineſs ; for he will uſe 
the withy and ſome of the aſh for hoops and wine hogſ- 
heads; another part of the aſh may ſerve for prong- 
ſtaves, rake-ſtaves, and rath-pins for waggons, and the 
reſt may be parcelled out for hurdle and flake-rods. 

% Oaken ſtems of fourtcen years growth are, in my 
woods, which.in a great meaſure confiit of them, as 
high as the aſh or withy, and meafure more in the dia- 
on ans fog e eg K 
hold growing longer than aſh, withy, or hazle. When 
hazle grows Feber in the body, and ſhoots forth from 
the ſides of ck, it is 2 ſign that it has given out, 
and done growing at the top. 

% Coppice-wood, in hedging and hurdling, wears 
if k 
much better and N cut between Michaelmas 
and Chriſtmas, but beſt in faggots, if cut between 
Chriſtmas and ary ed becauſe it ſhrinks leſs, and is 
much ſwelled, and looks beſt to the buyer. Ihe method 


nt Crux-Faſton, and the hill-count adjacent, is only to 
W blige the buyers to rid the coppice by Midſummer ; they 
think the coppices are not harmed, if rid by the time 


the Midſummer - ſhoots ſpring up, but they had not rid 
this year, 1697, by the latter end of July. TEE 

« It is obſerved, that coppice-wood, cut for hedging 
at the latter end of winter, will not endure ſo long by a 
| as that which is. cut at the beginning of winter: 
which, as I believe, may not only be, becauſe the wood 
late cut, is cut after the ſap is riſen, or attenuated by 
the ſun, but alſo oftentimes becauſe it 1s not cut long 
enough before ſuch rareſaction is made; for, if a tree, 

or a cyon cut to be grafted, as gy pres will 
endure many weeks of the winter out of und, or 
without. being ted, and, when ſpring come, it 
will by virtue of” the ſap inherent in it, when attenuated 
8 till it dries away; ſo it 


— 
- 
« 


| wood, if not cut ſo early as to have long time to d 0 
may be put into motion at ſpring, ſo as to eſſect 


emen inconvenience ; ore I hold hedg- 


ing-wood and fire-faggots ſhould be cut in October. 


6 It is a common practice of huſbandmen to fell their 
hedge-rows, and | brakes within the nds, thoſe 
years they ſow' the grounds with wheat; ſuch per- 
ſons ought well to conſider, firſt, whether ſuch land, 
after the wheat is off, will not bear a rowet too long ſor 
ſheep to eat, and, if fo, great cattle muſt be put in to 
eat up the long rowet, and the ſooner the better for 
their tooth ; and then attendance muſt be given by a 
cow- by day, before the harveſt is in, and conſe- 
quently the wages dearer, and when you may have many 

offices to employ ſuch a perſon in: therefore, in 
ſuch caſe, my advice is to let the hedge rows ſtand till 
after the wheat crop be got in, when great cattle may be 
ſuffered to feed down the rowet without prejudice to the 
hedge-rows, and at that time of the year ſuch graſs is 
wanted by night ; and, during the future three crops, it 
is to be ſuppoſed the rowet will not be fo large, but ſheep 
may overcome it, nor will they very much prejudice the 
young wood.” Life's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 245. 

In raiſing coppices, great care ought to be taken that 
the wood they are to be compoſed of be ſuch as is pro- 
per for the ſoil you raiſe them on, and that it be proper 
for the uſes you deſign to ſell it for, which you muſt be 
— in by the vent you have; and let the profits 
reſulting from your under-wood regulate the thickneſs of 
your ſtandards ; for in proportion as they are thicker or 
thinner, will do more or leſs injury to your under- 
wood, - You ſhould likewiſe conſider at what ou 
can fell your under-wood ; only remember that the older 
and taller your under-wood is, the betterit is both for fuel, 
and for what ſtandards you leave, becauſe they will be the 
taller and ſtraiter, by being forced up by the wood 
that grows about them ; though a deep ſoil contributes 


much to their ſpring. It is alſo neceſſary, about the 
time of 


— felling, to lay out your ſeveral falls, that 
"x may 


aye an annual ſucceſſion, to yield a yearly pro- 
But though the ſeldom felling of coppices yields the 
more and better wood ; yet the frequent cutting of it 
makes it thicken, and gives room for the ſeedlings to 
come up. If many trees grow in the coppice that is to 
be eut down, fell both them and the underwood toge- 
ther, cutting off the ftubs as near the ground as con- 
venient, and thoſe of the underwood a- ſlope and ſmooth, 
and not above half a foot from the ground; and ſtock 
up the roots of the timber-trees, if they ſend forth no 
ſhoots, in order to make room for ſeedlings and young 
roots to grow. | | | 
The under-wood may be cut from the beginning of 
Ottober to the latter end of February; but February is 
the beſt month to cut wood in, where you have but a 
ſmall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the 
ſpring comes on too much: take great care to prevent 
the carters from bruſhing againſt the young ſtandards, 
and let all your wood be carried out by Midſummer, and 
made up by the end of April at the fartheſt ; for if the 
rows and bruſh lie longer unbound or unmade up, it 
will ſpoil many of the young ſhoots and ſeedlings. If 
the winter before you fell, you encloſe it fo as to keep 
all cattle out of it, your care and trouble will be well re- 
'compenſed.. | - "7 


ws, that the ſap inherent always in the ſtew of the| 


| You 
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. Your elder tiiderwood may be grazed about July; or 1 Wdhilſt this work was going forward, he was calles | 
in winter, bat, for a rule, newly weaned calves | away, iand in his abſence his fon. got a horſe upon tha | 
are the leaſt prejudicial to'new cut wood, where there is | mow to tread it ; by which means, the weeds, not being 
ab of graſs ; and ſome ſay colts of a year old ; | thoroughly dry, cauſed the barley to heat to fo violent a 


but then muſt be drove out = beginning of —_— that he was very apprehenſive of its firing. - 
May at Party However, if n at all be ſuf- My men, adds he, were in a violent hurry to get it 


fered to come in, it will be better. in is every man's barn.4 but this I would by — — 
cx muſt dire& him. 1 ordered one of them to get upon the mow with 
your woods ha to be cropt by cattle, it will be | a cuttng- knife, and cut in it a round hole like a ”= 


beer to cut them down, and they will then make freſh | He began the work ; but in about ſi ve minutes, 
ſhoots ; whereas what — been bit by the cattle, will be | moſt overcome by the heat, I ſent another to relieve . ; 
otherwiſe ſtunted for ſeveral years before” it will take to | and thus they worked ſpell and ſpell, till they got to the 
its growth. Mortimer*s Huſbandry, vol. II. pag. 69. | bottom. | 

ORD of Weod, a certain quantity of wood ſor fuel, | © This round hole fared my barley; and perhaps my 
properly ikes up; 16 called becauſe it was formerly barn too; for it formed, as it were, a chimney or - 1 
meaſured with a cord. The dimenſions of a ſtatute. cord | to carry off the heat.” - Muſeum Ry/ticum, vol; LE. p. 
of wood are eight ſeet long, four feet high, and four | For the method of preſcrving corn after it is thref 5 


feet broad. fee the article GRanary, And for preſerving it in _ 
CORE, a diſorder Incident: to ſheep, occaſioned by ſtraw, ſee REEK.-. ' 
worms in their liver, reſembling a plaice, or flounder. CORN-CROWFOOT, a bed v common among 


A ſheep, if _— fed with hay, will live a year after | the corn. It has an upright ſtalk ; the leaves are of a 
being affected with this diſtemper, by which time he will pe een, and cut into. long, narrow, acute ſegments. 
have a water - bladder as large as an egg, under his throat ; owers are much ſmaller and paler than the crow ſoot 

at the ſame time his eyes, mouth, and gums, will be | of the paſtures : but the ſeed · veſſels are the moſt remarka- 


whe, 4 ble, being covered all over with prickies: | 006 NINE V. 
If any ſheep in a flock core during the winter, it will fig. 33. 


be eaſily ſeen at ſhearirig-time ; ſor ſuch theep will be | "CORN- FLAG, a very troubleſogie weed, mi 
poorer than the reſt; their wool alſo will run into exceedingly by its roots. It has à round eompr 
. twiſting g togerber at the ends, and look ſome- | berous root, which is of a. yellowiſh colour, and a 
what like . teats. e laſt particular is not however a | with a brown furrowed ſkin, like that of the vernal croeus. 
certain ſign of a ſheep's — cored; for ſometimes the | From this root ariſes two flat ſword-ſhaped leaves; Which 
wool of very ſound ſheep will be apt to run together into | embrace each other at their baſe ; and between theſe ariſes 
threads ; hd the finer the wool the more apt it is to twiſt | the ſlower- ſtalk, which grows near two feet high, having 
tO ether in that manner. There is no method of cur- one or two narrow leaves embracing it like à ſheath. 
this diſtemper hitherto known. GAS 5 Huſpprory, This ſtalk is terminated by five or ſix purple flowers, ſtand- 
es. II. pag. 207. ing above each other at ſome diſtance, and ranged on one 
CORIANDER, the name of 2 -plant formerly much | fide: of the ſtalk; each of theſe has a ſheath, which covers. 
cultivated in England ;. but at ER little of, + it is the flower-bud, before it expands, but- ſplits open length- - 
own. ways when the flowers blow, and afterwards ſhrivels up 
The ſeeds ſhould be ks in aim on rich had ; to a dry ſkin, which remains. about, the ſeed - veſſel, tal 
04 when the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed the ſeeds are ripe, which is in the beginnin of Auguſt. 
out to about four inches diſtance, every way, clearing | The flowers come out in the beginning — May, or in. 
them from weeds. By the above management, the | June. Some of theſe flowers are white, and others fleſh-. 
plants will grow ſtrong, and produce a greater nn coloured. 
of ſeeds. Miller's Gard. Dirt. Corn-flag is extremely difficult to root out, as every 
CORN, a general name for grain that grows in ears, | part of the root will grow. The beſt manner of extir- 
not in pods, as wheat, barley, Sos 65:35; 4 pating it is that already mentioned under the artigle colts - 
If corn be lodged, it may be cut before. it is quite foot. See Col Ts FO. 
ripe; and if blighted, it cannot be cut too ſoon. But] CORN-MARYGOLD, the name of a very trouble- 
if neither of Reo accidents happen, both wheat ant bar- ſome weed, of which there are two ſpecies, on ,Sqmmon 
ley ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand till full ripe. The grain in corn-fields, and the other in, moiſt paſt | 
will alſo grow plumper by 3 a while in the field de the firſt ſort embrace the ſtalks, ly u appr being f 
after cutting, to take the dew; but the ſtraw will be in- ed, and the lower indented like a ſaw. The 7 
jured by it; nor muſt it by any means be laid up damp — y C. Bauhine, called the greater wild daiſy, with _ | 
in the mow, leſt it heat, and become what is called ſtalk. I riſes with ſtalks near two feet high, garniſhed 
mow-burnt ; and perhaps take fire. A great number of with indented leaves, which embrace the ſtalks, 
' weeds will produce "the ſame effect, if the corn be houſed | with their baſe. Each of theſe ſtalks is terminated by 
| before their ſtalks are ſufficiently withered.. one white flower, ſhaped like that of the daiſy, but four 
A correſpondent of the authors of the Muſcum Ruſti- | times as large. It flowers in June. See Plate V. 4 
eum tells us, that in the year 1763, he had twenty | The corn-marygold has a perennial woody roat, which, 
_ acres of barley, which was rather weedy at harveſt: on | ſtriking deep requires a conſiderable quantity. of fog, 
' which account he was defirous of piring — as much field and therefore muſt be a great enemy to the corn. 
room as he could conveniently ; the weather pro- derable pains muſt be taken before this weed 2 
miſing to be very wet, he was obliged to cart his 9 as it is highly probable, that, beſides multiplying 
Which he put into the bay of a large barn. its roots, een, 


by] this caſe. But after the common 


to ſuckle it, it muſt be brought up 
th. an ewe at liberty is meant one that has, 
by ſome accident, loſt her lamb, and has milk enough 
to ſuckle a lamb eaned by another. | 

COS SS, a complaint to which horſes are often 
ſubjeQ ; ſometimes occaſioned by violent and hard exer- 
eiſe, eſpecially in hot weather; and ſometimes by ſtand- 
ing long at hard meat, without or other 


diet, and with little exerciſe. 
The cure for this complaint is eaſy, only by giving 
him an open diet for ſome time; and it any thing more is 
mg, lenitive mild purges are the likely to ſuc- 


ceed. Such as Glauber's falts with lenitive 


coltiveneſs in horſes, 


or 
good horſes 
it is of continuance, 
emaciated, feel hot and dry, 
is dang 

'This 


a habit can be kept within any proper me- 


horfe wilt continue in 


if this habit happens, b 
an habitual coſti 
heat, dryneſs of 
over the ſkin, and a rough 


great effect longer than the pu 
that is over, ſame habit 


0 purg 
if they are made , for 


they then chiefly run 
off by urine, which does 4 


e creature little ſervice in 
purges have failed, the 


following will ſucceed beyond 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix 
an ounce ; focnugreek-ſeeds in 


Let =». AFTER ſcalded barley inſtead of ſcalded 
bran, and the liquor of the barley for his drink, milk 
warm. This will work very gently, where ſtronger 
purges have little other effect upon coſtive horſes than to 
9, ee ee It ought to be r once 
in days, and may be continued till he has taken fix 
doſes. Let him have an ounce of foznugreek-ſceds once 
a day, in one of his maſhes, and when the purgation 1s 
over, continue the uſe of the fœnugreek; and ſome- 
times gives linſeed in the ſame manner, either in his 
or moiſt feeds, until the horſe grows ſmooth and w 
coated, and his dung moiſt and in'good order. Gibſon's 
Farriery, vol. II. p. 134. 

COUCH-GRASS, mid * a i ot deg-graſs 

| „ quick-graſs, knot-graſs ot dag-grajs, 
is one of the worſt of weeds among corn, and one of the 
moſt difficult to extirpate in arable land ; every joint 
of its long creeping roots being capable of ſoon producing 
a new „ aſter thoſe roots have been broken by the 
plough. The uſual way of deſtroying it, is by laying 
the land fallow in ſummer, and frequently harrowing it 
well over, to draw out the roots, every piece of which 
ſhould then be burnt, for the reaſon already mentioned. 
Where this is carefully done, the ground may be fo well 
cleanſed in one ſummer, that the remaining roots will not 
do any great injury to the enſuing crop: but the beſt 

is to fow the land in which this weed prevails with 

ſuch plants as require the horſe-hoeing culture. The 
_ ſo rough, that the cattle will not 


feed upon it green. 
COVERT, ſheltered, not open, not expoſed. 
COUGH, a convulſive motion of the lungs, being an 
effort of nature to throw up ſome offending matter.. 


Horſes are very ſubject to „which are ſometimes 


occaſioned by colds, and often by the 2 treat- 
ment of an inflammation of the lungs ; the conſequence 
of which is often ſettitd habitual which fre- 


quently degenerate into aſthmas, and broken wind. 
| Nothing has more perplexed iti than the 
cure of ſettled coughs; the Aan. 


has been their want of attention to the different ſymp- 
toms which diſtinguiſh one cough from another ; for, 


without ſtrict obſervance thereof, it is impoſſible to find | 


out the true method of cure. 

Thus, if a horſe's cough is of long ſtanding, attended 
with loſs of appetite, waſting of , and weakneſs, 
it denotes a conſumption ; and that the lungs are full 
of „hard ſubſtances, called tubercles,” which have 
often been diſcovered on diſſection. | 
Ihe following ſigus denote when the cough pro- 
ceeds from phlegm, and flimy matter, that ſtuff up the 
veſſels of the lungs. | 

The horſe's flanks have a ſudden quick motion; he 
breathes thick; but not with his noſtrils open, like a 
horſe in a fever, or that is broken-winded ; his cough 
is ſometimes dry and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before 
which he wheezes, rattles in the throat, and ſometimes | 
throws out of his 1 K- e great mou white | 

legm, eſpeciall drinking, or when he begins 
8 — his — which diſcharge 3 
great relief. Some ſuch horſes wheeze and rattle to ſuch 
a degree, and are fo thick winded, that they can ſcarce 
move on, till they have been out ſome time in the air; 
though then they will perform beyond tion. 

Theſe are properly aſthmatic cafes, and ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed in their ſymptoms from that purſi veneſs and 
thick windedneſs we ſee in ſome horſes, occaſioned by 
too full, or foul feeding, want of due exerciſe, or their 
being taken up from winter's graſs. But theſe two laſt 
caſes are eaſily cured by proper diet and exerciſe; the 
one by lowering his keeping, and the other by increaſ- 
ing it. ; 

| above aſtmatic caſe proves often very obſtinate 5 
but, if it happens to a young horſe, and the cough is 
not of lon ding, it is greatly relieved, if not total- 
ly cured, 4 the following method. . 

I the horſe is full of fleſh, bleed him plentifully ; if 
low in fleſh, more ſparingly ; which may occaſionally be 
repeated, on very great oppreſſions, and difficulty of 
breathing, in proportionate quantities. 

As mercurial medicines are found. remarkably uſeful 
in theſe caſes, give a mercurial ball, with two drams of 
calomel, over night, and a common purge the next 
morning : or the following, which is much recommend- 
ed by Mr. Gibſon : | 

Take gum-galbanum, ammoniacum, and affa-fcetida, 
ef each two drams ; fine aloes, one ounce ; ſaffron, one 
dram ; oil of annifeeds, two drams ; oil of amber, one 
dram; with honey enough to form into a ball. | 

They may be repeated at proper intervals, with the 
uſual cautions. In the intermediate dzys, and for ſome 
time aſter, - one of the following balls may be given 
every morning : - * s ALS | / 

Take + 60. Bl of antimony, finely levigated, fix 
ounces; gum-ammoniacum,, galbanum; arid affa-fcetida, 
of each two ounces ; garlic, four ounces ; ſaffron, half 
an ounce : make into a. paſte for balls, with a proper 
3 of honey. „ 

Theſe balls are extremely well calculated for this pur- 


K 


| diet ſhould be moderate. 


O0 


the cordial ball, make it à more efficacious medicine, in 
caſes of this fort, as thus 
Take of the pectoral or cordial ball, one pound; bal- 


| fam of Peru, half an ounce; balſam of ſulphur aniſated, 


one ounce ; flower of Benjamin, half an ounce : honey 
n a paſte: give 
ze of a pigeon's every morning. | 
Exerciſe in 2 very ſerviceable, and the 
Horſes ſubject to any inward 
oppreſſions of the lungs, ſhould never be ſuffered to 
have a belly full; that is, they ſhould never be permit- 
ted ſo to diſtend their ſtomach with meat or water, as to. 
preſs againſt the midriff ; which of courſe would hinder 
reſpiration. Their hay ſhould even be abridged, given 
in ſmall quantities, and ſprinkled with water ; and their. 
uſual allowance, both of corn and water, ſhould be divid- 
ed into ſeveral portions: by ſuch a regulation in diet, 
horſes may be ſo recovered as to do great ſervice; and in 
all diſorders of the lungs, it is what ſhould principally 
be attended to. 
{LIN following are the ſymptoms. of a dry cough, or 
ma - + | * 
The horſe afflicted with this cough, eats. heartily, 
hunts, and goes through his buſineſs with alacrity, ap- 
well coated, and 2 all the ſigns of perfect health; 
yet he ſhall cough at particular times almoſt inceſſantly, 
without throwing up any thing, except that the violence 
of the cough will cauſe a little clear water to diſtil from 
his nofe. Though this cough is not periodical, yet 


ſome of theſe horſes cough moſt in a morning, after drink- 
in — *. . - 0 

his my ny be ſtiled a nervous aſthma in a 
horſe, as probably it chiefly affects the nerves in the 
membranous of the lungs and midriff; and is a 
caſe very doubtful at leaſt, if not incurable : but when the. 


__ is young, the following method may be ſaucceſs- 
ul: | CFE 

Take away firſt 2 moderate quantity of blood; then 
give him two drams of calomel, mixed up with an ounce- 
of diapente, for two nights; and the next morning a 
purging ball. Keep him well cloathed and littered, and 
feed | him with ſcalded bran and warm water. 

Once in eight or ten days this purge may ba repeated, 
with one mercurial ball only, given over night. 

The following balls may then be taken, one every 
about the ſize of a pullet's egg, the horſe faſting: two 
hours afterwards; and ſhould be continued two months, 
or longer, to be of real ſervice. 

Take native cinnabar,, or cinnabar 
pound; gum-guaiacum, four ounces ; myrrh, and gum- 
ammoniacum, of each two ounces ; Venice ſoap, half a 
pound: the cinnabar muſt be finely levigated ; as before 
.obſerved, and the whole mixed up with honey, or oxy- 


-mel ſquills. | | 
The following- alſo will be found a uſeful remedy in 
uills, and Venice ſoap of 


| 


* 


day, 


obſtinate dry coughs : 


Take ammoniacum, 


each four ounces, balſam of ſulphur, with anniſeede, 


one ounce; beat up into a maſs, and give as the for- 


5 but if they are thought too expenſive, the cordial 


may be given, with an eight part of powdered ſquills 
oes tar: or equal quantities of the above, 


and Barbad 
and cordial ball may be beat up together; and where 
ay can be afforded, balſam of Peru, balfam of ſulphur, 

flower of Benjamin, would undoubtedly, added to 


Theſe mercurial and penderou 

| to open obſtructions in the lungs, and prevents. 
thoſe little knots, or tubercles, which ſo — * ul 
cerate, and lay the foundation of an incu malody,. 


or conſumption ;, but the common peCtorals alone 


mer. 
s medicines are well. 


will 
avail 


of antimony, half a 


| nud for the ſupp ly of the famil 


pow 

be of little — 12> 3 
—— from medicine, ſuch are chieſiy to be relied 
on, which harc a power. of diſſolving and attenuating | bg 
the viſcid humours, opening the ſmall obſtrufted reels, 
and promoting all the natural ſccretions. 

Before we conctude this article, * mag; be neceſſary. 
to obſorve there, that ſume young horſes are ſubject to 
eonghs on cutting their * theit eyes alſo are affected 


i che cou my is obilinate, repeat: it, and give warm 
mathes ; Aich, in general, are alone ſufficient to re- 
move this complaint, . But hen the cough is an attend. 
ant on worms, 24) it often is in young horſes, you muſt 
* + po medicines. a. have a power to deſtroy thoſe 
4inima!s : arly mercurial phyſic, at proper inter- 
wills, and — half an ounce of Mthiop's mi- 
netal, mixed up with — alu, balls may 


be . every day. See Worms. artlet's Farriery, 
B98; 4% 7 094 


horſes are not the only mines s ject to this diſ- 
"ory it is ſo common among one ſeldom 
1 a flock without * Ein ſeveral. 'They 
r&'this diſorder in the Ardennes by throwing up their 
noſtrils with a ſyringe blanched almonds pounded in 
"wine, for ſix or eight days . | | 

1 COUTLES, _— an 

OW, che female of = dell , 

Cors are very ſerviceable to the huſbandman for work, 
and. market. The beſt 
breed is rec chat of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lanca - 
ſhire; Staſfordſhire, &c. and a good hardy fort os fatting 
on barren, or middling ſort of land, are — Angleſey's and 
Welsh. Webel are the Scotch : but the belt ſort of 
— for the pail, 7 Oey. are tender and require very 

2 are Foe. thort-borned cow, of 
— — Du iich 3s is 9 had in ſome places of 
but moſtly in Kent; of theſe cows 
== two _ of milk at a meal: but in ſurniſhi ing 
you ought to con ſider the goodn 
your land, and — * you deſign your cattle en 
may 
your 


- deeds breed, milk, or work. 
for breed, the better your land is, the larger 
us Ao gr reg rr rg par the more will 


that it be the beſt of the ſort, and let your bull be of | 
. >ſatne' country 9 cow, for a mixed breed is 


- notOreckoned to 
de cow ought - ve » head forehead, Fork eat. 
e doit Ac 
thick t To $g/ ſhort joints, a white la 
de made, four teats, and hef*feet large. = 
. ſize; of your cows, as of all other cattle, it muſt be | c 
ſuited to the goodneſs af your lands though: u Aae 
"common! give the. moſt milk: ang whether, you deſign 
12 or the dairy, let hm be fork. 
b n come off a worſe ground than 
be beſt time to breed calves is from three. yoars old to 
| twelves* See the article Sal uns. (0 12320 rm; 2 * 
For d ſortnight: or three weeks before a com: hs, 
2 graſs z or, I it be in winter, 


| 


| 


ſrom the ſame cauſe. In theſe caſes always bleed, and 


only obſerve, that of what kind ſoever your breed | the 


your own, if poſſible. 


u 


| day and A after the has'calved, and let > lirdgof the 


off the water which you give her: the 
next day, if well/ and ſhe be well cleaned, turn ber 
out about the middle of the dayy and take her in t. or 
morning, befor more, giying her water a latle warmed every 


It you turn her oo 4h NN 
Wt dingy ef 
68 L. 5E, paſture, 


; g 
or meadow-ground, kepe for 
bc ger 
ERD MILE, implies-mitk eien ener che 
hands of the cowherd, a perfon whole office. it is to aw. 
tend upon, and look ft nl the herd of gp in 
where: they run in common. 0 
ee term uſed in ſome countics of. Logiand to 
a tu 

COW-PARSLEY, the He 2 plant n 
paſture ds, and of which cows are faid to be very 
fond. "This plant ſhould be rooted out of —— 
it is one of $ molt early plants in ſhooting, ſo chat h 
the beginning of April its leaves are two ſeei high. The 
ſeeds of this plant ſpread greatly over the ground, and as 
the roots are perennial, wehen are oſten "fy troubleſome 

weeds to deſtroy, er. 
COW-P „ wild parſnip, 3 e or 


madrep, the name of a weed that grows to near time ſect 
high. The ſtalk is round; furrowed, and 946" a>» 


Og and — fo to Cubus, Cos. the meal with 


which it is ground, by giving it a dark colour, and a bit-. 
ter taſte : though Mr. ays he could never perceive 
any diſa — relifh in the bread with which it was mix - 


ed, Mr. Millar fays it is a delicious food ſor cattle, par- 
ticularly for fattenin of oxen and cows, and that it may 
be worth while to cultivate it for that purpoſe. - 
Its ſeeds ſeldom grow the firſt year, unleſs they chance 
to be ſown, or ſow themſelves, in the autunen, ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe. | 
CRADLE, a part often added to a ſcythe, the better to 

gather the corn, when low, into ſwarths, when it is mowed. 
CRAGG, 'cragge, a name given in Suffolk to the re- 
, of marine ſhells, of various kinds, and in which 
þ greater part of the Britiſh cliffs abound, | 
$ 18 a very excellent manure ſor cold, wet, or clay 

land; ſo that every farmer would do well to ſearch his 


N in order to know whether he is, or is not, po: 
of this treaſure, Nis a will. inſure him of very large 

| crops of corn, though his 

continual labour. 


ds were before worn out by 

2 a name given in the Sorters counties to the 
"CRAKE-NEEDLE, the ſhepherd's needle; or rather 
the Tecd-veſſels of it. 
CRANE's-BILL. Ser Caowroor, CRANE Bars, 
CRAP, a name given in ſome parts of gn to 


| 96; and in others to buck-wheat. 
| TCH, or critch, a rack. 


S358 


a 25 


AM, the unetuous or oily part of milk. | | 
G, a vice to which ſome horſes are 


ber hays and ure to keep her in the houſe the rſt ſubjed ; conſiſting in their catching hold of the mangrte. 
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ſucking in of down in gulps, 
al 5 are to Puff. 
Sone on every 
poſt and 
This vice any where 

elſe, and either come upon horſes from very low 
feeding, tes, or per- 
| haps, by are ſhed- 
| a hp e them 

uck in the air to cool s are 
the more apt to i next 
thoſe that do it ; others. 
Horſes addicted to this vice are bu | 
drop a part 

them ne — 

coat, and conſequent! 

much labour; beſides their being frequently ſubject to 
the gripes, and other diſorders, owing to their continual 
ſucking in the air. There is no method yet known, that 


has proved effectual in the cure of this vice. Gibſon on 

2 vol. I. p. 40. | 

Ss coarſe meal, or that but one degree better 
CROFT, a ſmall field or incloſure. In the northern 

counties it is uſed as a ſmall cloſe or incloſure, one end of 

which contains the dwelling-houſe and kitchen-garden. 
CRONES, old ewes. 

_ CROP, the produce, or the 8 corn, graſs, 

c. ing on an cel of land. 

888d, a method of harrowing land, 
. confiſting in drawing the harrow the interval it 
went down before, and down that which it was drawn 

up. | 


CROTCH, a hook. 
CROW, an iron bar, with a claw at one end, uſed as a 
lever, and for making holes in the &. | 
CROW- „ or CRANE's BILL, the name of a 
nial weed common in paſtures. The leaves are di- 
vided almoſt to the middle, 1 1 nn] 
The ſtalk commonly divides into two branches; and each 
of theſe into two more. From the corner of each diviſion 
comes a flower · ſtalk, ſupporting two large blue flowers ; | 
conſiſting of five roundiſh, intire petals, ſucceeded by a. 
lon ſeed-vefiel, reſembling a crane's-bill. This bill-hke 
fred veſt is thick and rough ; but not ſo long as in ſome 
other plants. | | 
CROWS. See the article Rooks. 


CROWN-SCAB, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in an 
humour, that breaks out round the coronet ; of a very 
ſharp and itching nature, and attended with ſcurſineſs. 
Sharp waters prepared with vitriol are generally uſed for 
the cure of this diſorder: but the ſafeſt way is firſt to 
mix equal parts of marſhmallow ointment and yellow 
baſilicon together, ſpreading the compoſition on tow, and 
| laying it all round the coronet. A doſe or 2 

fic may be n humour. 
tet's Farriery, p. 2 , 
. CUCKOW -FLO WER. See the article Lapis 

MOCK. 

CUCKOW-LAMBS, a name given in Hertfordſhire 
to ſuch lambs as are yeaned in April or May, becauſe 

they fall. in cuckow time. They are generally cither 
the lambs of very young, or very old ſheep, and occa- 


touches with its — . and faſtens there a wy 
white liquor full of air; it drops a ſecond near the 
then a third, aud fo on, till it covers itſelf all over with 
a ſcum, or froth; this froth defends it from the heat of 
the ſun, and alſo from the attacks of the ſpiders, which 
would otherwiſe devour it. Mr. Lale is of op! 


8 
falls upon the fork or joint of the plant, and which the 
little inſect, with its proboſcis, as with a pair of bellows, 
works into froth. - ; 


jointed talk, and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy 
uſks. e FE 


CULTIVATION, the art of improving ſoils, and 
forwardin or melloriting the prodam-of tn exe. by 
manual labour, manure, &c. | 

CULTIVATOR, a name given by foreign huſband- 
men to inſtruments invented for ſtirring the earth, on the 
principles of the New Huſbandry. Thete inſtruments are 
| generally called in England horſe-hoes. We ſhall here 
give a deſcription of thoſe invented by Meſſrs. deChateau- 
vieux and de Villiers, and deſcribe thoſe invented in Eng- 
land under the article horſe-hoe. . See HoxsE-Hox. 


M. de Chateauvieux, having remarked the good 
effects of his plough in ſtirring the alleys between 
the rows of corn, rightly Fr "aw 
we are now going to deſcribe, which is much li 
and ſimple in its make, would anſwer the ſame end ; or 
erp wn Aden t be uſed alternately with the plough, 
employing thi only when a greater quantity of earth 
is to be turned u N. „ ſays 
he, it is to be obſerved, that the cultivator hardly changes 
the fituation of the earth, but divides and breaks it 
in the place it is in, ſo as to render it looſe and 
light, and fit for the roots of plants to penetrate with 
cafe, This inſtrument, like a miner, works chiefly un- 
der ground, where it cuts the earth, divides its particles, 
raiſes it up, and lightens it. It has: this farther advan- 
tage, that one horſe is ſufficient to draw it. The culti- 
vator, Plate VII. is compoſed of a beam, AB. Fig. 1. the 
handles CD, and the ſhare EF, which is more particularly 
repreſented in Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
6 The beam 
long. Its diameter 
m 
off. 


ought not to exceed three inches at 


G, H, in order to let thr the croſs ſtaves I, L; in 
the fame manner as in the fore - carriage of the 


. Goned by their: a king ram very late in the Theſe 


CULMIFEROUS. Plants, ſuch as have a ſmooth 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's /ingle CULTIVAT@R, 


that the inſtrument 


is thous foes axe hel; os four fece 


and, if it be ſquare, the edges ſhould be rounded. 
; Na N 


and is fixed by the M, or the pi . 
| = by « * . Fry 


ther 


é ons are moveable 


upon 
are ede keys R, 8, Ci . ſo that the ſhares 


, according * 


N 75001 91 


85 


+ handles 
with 


are — end c 
« 'This 'ſha 
of the 


in Fig. 
ove cut in t 
— ee in Fig. 7, and 8; and 
aſtened there by 'a ſingle ferrule, as in Fig. 9. If it 
ſhould- cut too that may be remedied by altering 
the poſition of the wheel, as in the plough, or by inſert- 
„ 4 > pI Fig. 10, between the handle 
the beam. If it does not cut 


enough, e muſt be inſerted, as at h, Fig. 11. at 
yo. aria af wenn 7 77 


„% When this N the beam before de- 
ſeribed is to be ſubſtituted in the of that of the 
r eee two croſs ſtaves 


Fig - 1, of the fore e of the plough, are then 
run through the mortiſes.Gy H, of this beam, which is 


Reed to — s 14 

1 cultivator 4s very eaſi eaſily guided d: the ploughman 
may hold it upright, or — to it to the right or left, 
nn dof aol pena nr g- may require, 'The ſhare 
and its handle enter ſo deep into the earth, as to be quite 
buried in it, if a deep ing is intended to be given : 
and in that caſe the tail A of the touches the ground. 
Though the ſhare is but fmall, it ſtirs the earth at-leaſt a 
foot round it: its point ſhould be of ſteel, and ſomewhat 


inclined towards the earth. 


& The" there of this" lnftramede, ke that. of the 
plough, may be brought as near as one pleaſes to the 
. af corn, by placing the nr the 

rame.” 


Defeription of M. de Chateauvieux's eee 


Tbis inſtrument, Plate VII. Fig. 12, 1 
two ſhares. It has a beam AB, and the 
Fig e bee bam beben. 
— have only to point out wherein theſe inſtru- 
ments differ. The beam of this ſhould be ten or twelve 
inches D It has likewiſe 
N aa Barry 4 under the letters G and H, to let 
MR, OP rhe ſtaves EK, IL, which bear the handles | 
4 The croſs ſtaves EK, IL, are 

tly to the beam: the handles MN, 

the croſs ſtaves, to which the 


ſet at a 3 or Jeſs ce from each other, 
quality or ſituation of the ground may 

allow. 

inſtrument ſtirs the earth extremely well, and 

deal af work in a little time. Each ſhare 

fiſteen inches wide at AC, BD, Fig. 14, 


may be 


oO Tas 
8 


diſtance between them from A to B, Fig. 14, be- 
re apr ala ng upon occaſion, fix ; and the 
ee about two inches on each ſide be- 

extent of the utmaſt e each cut 
3 about two ſect breadth 
e requires . 


2 


e 


13 


7 


1 


| though I have not yet tried i 


I one had a mind to. fix. a coulter in the middle of 
the beam, juſt before the ſhares, I ſee. no inconveniency 


. | ſlaves V 


| wood work of thi 
be under 


ö 


| 


for 


1 | 


C, L 


ſoil be very light; in which r 


may do, 


it. 


that could ariſe from-thence, 2 ak ided it be a very light one. 

«© The way Lo og ts ivator is to faſten it to the 
fore-carri pong by, rv nning the two croſs 
rrige ofthe 13, through beam A, B. 

ularly recommend, not to make tlie 
cultivator too thick or heavy, and thera- 
E by no means to exceed the dimenſions I have given: 
for the lighter theſe inſtruments are, the more eaſily they 
are managed both- by men and cattle.” 


wy Ong of M. de Chateauvieuxs CULTIVATOR, with 
tua Mould-boards. | 


« If, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, I could have * 
ed, that my propoſing for the uſe of the New Huſban- 
dry, ſome other inſtruments beſides the plough, proper- 
ly called, could have been looked upon as either fo ex- 
penſive or ſo troubleſome as to 42 Live 1 — 
3 that huſbandry ; I ſhould not 

ve thought of communicating them to hs 0 

But why ſhould not agriculture enjoy — ad- 
vantages as almoſt all great manufaQtories, in which every 
uſeful diſcovery and Improvement, either to perfect the 
manufacture, e n leſs time and with leſs: 
expence, is readily adopted 

« It is with a ew to facilitate the various labours of 
cultivation, to execute them better, more ſpeedily,- and 
with much leſs expence, that I have introduced the uſe 
of my new inſtruments in the culture of my own __ 
It wr. r to do ſo too, th br 1+ Ar 
2 e es. IJ offer them, not as 6 * olutel 

2 the plough alone may ſuffice ; but as things 
of hin 1 I have experienced the effects during the 
years 1753 and 1754; and which, for that reaſon, I 
think it incumbent on me to recommend to thoſe who 


«© I would 


adopt the New Huſbandry. 


The cultivator with two b differs fin 


the ſingle cultivator before deſcribed, only inthetwomould- - 


boards which I have added to it, one 2 each ſide, and 
which are repreſented in Plate VII. Fig. 1 5. A, C, E, H, 
is the mould - board on the left-hand fe * the plough; 
and B, D, G, H, the mould-board on the right-hand fide.. 
The whole of this Fig. 1 5, repreſents an entire and a per-- 
ſpective view of the * and mould boards. 

The mould- boards are made of plates of iron, either: 
caſt or hammered, about the twelfth part of an inch, 
thick ; which is ſufficient to reſiſt the preſſure of the earth. 
Thicker plates than theſe would render the ſhare too heavy, 
and it would be much more difficult to give them their 
proper bent. 

The two mould-boards j join to the handle at HL, and: 
lap about an inch one over the other ; or elſe they are 
faſtened together by rivets. Tb form, i m that part, an 
angle E, II, F, ſomewhat leſs than ninety- degrees, 
which i is ſufficiently acute ta ſerve inſtead of a coulter : 
though a coulter may alſo be uſed upon occaſion, by 
placing it alittle more forward. 

« From the lower part L of the handle, the mould- 
board ſhould paſs underneath the fin L, G, of the enge 
ſhare, and follow the direction of that fin, as at G; 
| being let in beneath, _ an inch and an half, accord- 

"1 Wg 


ing to the pointed line LG, and Amin riveted by three" 
"fe hind par Nr be Well jad 

ſupported to are ſtrong 4 
veted. *. muſt have craduy the ſame bend as the 


mould-board. 
part of the handle is another ſtay, 


& Behind the lower 


M. N, quite cloſe to it, and about two inches below | 1 


the top of the mould-boards, to which it is riveted at 
both ends. This ſtay helps to keep them firm: but its 
chief uſe is to prevent their being raiſed up by the ry 
ſure of the earth againſt their extremities A an 
which would throw common angle H too forward, 
and miſplace the ſhare. - 
« The r bare of the mould-boards cannot be fo 
well deſc 1 words, as it may be conceived by the 
figure, which r 2 at F the convex inſide of the 
one, and at 9.5 concave outſide of the other. The 
diſtance to Aich the earth is turned over, when the 
cultivator opens it in order to make a large furrow, ow 
pends on the degree of this bending, and the ſpace 
- tween. the two upper extremities of the mould-boards 14 B. F. 


6. Phe t part of the mould- boards is cut | 


ſloping at C and D, almoſt in a ſegment of a circle. 
This Tits oye N to effect a greater diviſion of the 


60 9 plate of iron, 'before it is bent, ſhould be cut 
| 111. in the ſhape of Fig. 16. 


e ſize of the mould - boards, as ** = 1 
, bending, depends a little upon the quality e 
land intended to be cultivated. I have nd that, for 
light ſoils, they need not be bent quite ſo much: fo 
that the diſtance from C.to D, Fi Th may be twelve 
or thirteen, and even fifteen or EL inches. This 
ſame cultivator may likewiſe be uſed 1 in {tiff lands. 
« Nothing hinders making theſe mould-boards two or 
three inches longer, from B to G, and from E to H; 


or varying ſome of their proportions, as the huſbandman 
may think beſt. 
„ This ſhare with the mould-bcard, is fixed to a 
beam, as in the ſingle cultivator, Fig. 1, where it is 
faſtened to the fore-carriage, by the croſs ſtaves I, L. 
If this deſcription does 5 convey a ſufficiently clear 
idea of the ſhape and propo 7 this cultivator L 
will anſwer for 1ts ſucceſs _ uſed. I deſcribe it after 
one of the ſame kind, which I have made uſe of for two 
years paſt, with very great ſucceſs.” 


Directions for uſing the CULT1v Aron, with two Mould. 
Boards, by MH. de Chateauvieux. 


This cultivator opens the main furrow in the 


middle of the alley, by turning the earth over on both 
ſides at the ſame time ; and I have found by experience, 
that as much work is done by that means, by one turn on 
of this inſtrument, as could be done by two, and fre- 
quently three turns of the common' plough, and that 
without uſing a greater number of cattle. I muſt now 
Prove this prepoſition ;. though I am perſuaded that it 
55 _ allowed by whoever only caſts an eye upon 

15, Plate VII. which repreſents the ſhare of this 


. HHgSee the article ALLEY. boa 


1 Deſcription of a CouLTIv Aron invented by Mi de Villiers. 
This inſtrument is com 


| which i 
and 


| dering upon them ; 


of a ſhare, Plate VII. 


Fig. 17, the two fins of which are eight inches, and a 


29 the earth is then 


GUILD 

half aſunder at their extremities 8, b. The "2 "IF 

s between the two ſins, projets ſome inches, 
the hollow in it is three inches and one inch 
ide. ee eee herruee vo. 
of this 
ſima a rr 
At the diſtance of ſive 
the point d, is a hole , into which is in- 
E point . of the iron ſaſeguard, 

18, which is uſed in ſome countries in order to 

the ear to the Yhare of the plough Upon the 
ſhare is placed a ſmall triangular ear b, Fig. 20, 215 
223 ſomewhat concave-at bottom, that the twofnallexts! a 
may join exactly to the ſhare at about an inch diſtance 
from the edge of the fins. This ear is about two inches 
and a half high at a, Fig. 21, and is faſtened fi to 
the ſhare by a double and angular ſaſeguard, which 
covers its des as far as b, It is fixed at one end by its 
point, which enters into the hole , Fig. 17, in the 
ſhare, and by four ſmall pins faſtened to the ear. Fig, 


18 and 19, repreſent this ſafeguard. The double car 18 


faſtened at its other extremity, by the ſheat or upright 
piece, e, g, Fig, 21, which paſſes through the grouud- 
reſt of the hinder part & he 0 e and by a 
piece of iron c d bent in a right This piece of 
iron covers the fore-part of the > a and reſts u 


pon 

the tail of the ear, n e "the beam pfreſſes 

— * ht, by means of a'wedge e, driven into the 

The piece c d may likewiſe ſerve! to fix two 

mould boards from g to c. It is nine 3 Vis 
another ſheat or upright piece, which joins the 1 

the ground - reſt, to add to the h and ſolidity | 

the inſtrument, - which is Increaſed alſo by the: lower 

part of the handles being fixed in the N at i, 

and traverſed by the beam at 4. 
M. de Villiers, in a letter to M. Duhamel, , gives the 


following account of his manner of uſing this culti- 
vator. 


“ Finding it impoſſible to plough m alleys. well 
when they were but three feet 5 ugh 28 and a half 
wide, without greatly damaging the rows öf corn bor- 
reſolyed. to make them four feet 
wide, and took particular care to have the rows drilled 
very ſtrait: but even then I found only one way of 
ploughing them well, which is, to open the fitſt furrow 
ſo near to the bed, that the next ſurrow within that may 
| come within two or three inches of the neareſt row 
plants in the bed; turning over the earth of theſe fur- 
rows towards the alley. er two or three ſuch turns 
of the plough, the 1 will be ſute not to ma 
any miſtake. It is of great importance to cut this fi 
furrow, by which all. t Saber are directed, quite 3j pa- 
rallel to the rows. The reſt of the work wall chen go 


regularly, and without any of that confuſion' eh 
woul le 2 ech 


e of givin iſlike to the 
new huſbandry N fert ve were Kb hand, 5 6 h 


were folficiently ng to this work: but that 1 
n only for the firſt furtow, which they after- 
ym follow of their own accord, lo that the're of the | 
alley is ploughed with great eaſe. e hes | 
The earth of the ſecond furrow, Which is cu yep 
near to the tows, is turned over in 'the lame "Gre 

that of the firlt; that is to ſay, from the bed. o__ 6.4 


1 inches. 


“ The third furrow is * ghed the contrary wa 
curned over towards the rows, i 
X 2 i 


_»n | 
iche The cute at ſirſt is. in general, eably enough | 


A 
* 


at, the breadth of a 
but over which I 
cond hoeing Aer be deferred when 
roduce 1 and in this 
the cultivator, which T bring al- 


KAAſter thus uſing, ſometimes the plough, and ſome- 
times the cultivator, Rs. * 3 10 the 
ground ſcems to require, my hoeings by put- 
ting two horſes yy «ae ray and drawing it once or 
the middle of the alleys; becauſe it cuts 
four or five inches deeper than the plough.“ 

M. de Villiers adds, that he could not always turn 


| the earth over towards the rows, as M. Duhamel di- 


regte, becauſe the wheel of his plough, getting too deep 
inthe middle furrow, altered the direction of the ſhare. 
To this M. Dubamel obſerves, that he bimſelf met 
fame difficulty, and found no other way of re- 
it, but by opening a ſmall furrow near the 
the help of which he turned the earth over 
the alleys, and then filled up that furrow im- 
niediately ; taking care at the ſame time to turn the 
mould over towards the roots of the plants, fo as to 

tem up as much poſſible. 7am ghac adds he, 
tliat I have had this opportunity of giving de Villiers's 
method, becauſe I think it a one, and believe it 
il} be of great ſervice to ſuch as may be inclined to 
ice the new huſbandry.” DubamePs Cultures des 
ron, or rather Coulter, the piece of iron that 


ying 
65 


4 


LOUGH,” 8314 ieee if i 
--4+CULTURE; the art of cultivating, improving, or 
rae) I the ſoil. Tit s 
4 CU VER, « pigeon. ** 

CURB, an iron chain _m_—_ - 6 
[Abe branches: of the bridle,- in a part called the eye, 

running over the beard of the horſe. 


Im um n, ia ulſo the name of a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſt- | 


* in a fwelling at the junctures of the bones on the 


'of the hock, forming a pretty large tumour 


back part of 1 *·⁊ͤ with ſtiff⸗ 
ans: and ſometimes with pain and lameneſs. fr 
curb; proceeds ſrom hard riding, ſtrains, blows, or 


bd by bliſtering repeated two or three times, ar even 
een If: it does non ſubmit to thus, treatment, but 
ws xcefſively hard, the quickeſt and ſureſt way is to 
with a un iron, making a line down the middle 


the earth before the plough-ſhace. See the article 


from the M Ruſticum, Vol, 
improved cutting-box. The i 
| what the inventor calls a 


Corning K. 2 


ven on Plate VI. 


page 10, of an 


conſiſts in 


wood as long as the box is wide, with three iron tongues 


in it, like thoſe of a hay-fork. "Theſe 
into the bundle of hay or ſtraw to be cut ; and by means 
of a rope 


fixed thereto, and extending under 


tongues are put 


the box, the 


prefſer is forced down by the left foot of the cutter, and 


uently the bundle kept ti 


chaff 1s 


cut with great eaſe; and after 


ght. By this means the 


cut, the 


operator riſes his left-foot, puſhes his ſheaf or bundle 
with his left-hand, then preſſes it down again 
with his foot, and takes another cut. In this manner 


forward 


he continues w 


to chafF. 


This deſcription 


orking, till the whole bundle is reduerd 
will be very eaſily underftood by in- 


ſpecting the figure above referred to, where A is the 
prefer, B a large knot at the end of the rope, which 
faſtens it to the preſſer, C the rope, DF, the ſit in 
which the rope moves, as the cutter puſhes 


forward. E the 


the bundle 


loop in which the cutter puts his 


left-foot. F the box to contain the hay, ftraw, &c. 


The knife is not delineated in this fi 
ner of placing it is ſuffici known 
A correſpondent of the edi 


mg Bo bon boa 
of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


cum tells us, that he never gives his horſes any baſh 


corn, but always makes uſe 


his cutting-box, in 


his ſervants cut his horſe-meat, which conſiſts of un- 


thraſhed oats, tares, peaſe, or beans. They 
heads where the corn lies, and take befides a cut or 


two of the ſtraw to mix with it. 'This he 


' horſes inſtead of corn: it being a ve 
and of which they are very 


cut off the 


ves to his 


nourrſhing. food 
ond "Nor is the any 


danger of their being ſurfeited with it, which they often 


are with pure corn ; 
«© IT cannot, continues 


| of a cutting-box, though I am perſuaded the 


will endeavour to prepo 
cauſe the cutting of the horſe-meat is p 
work, and they do not, in general, love 
than they | * 

| hen oats, beans, peaſe, or tares, are intended 
to be thus cut for horſe-meat, it is beſt to mow them 


"Us W 


* 


can help. 


many of their diforders ariſing from 


he, enough commend the uſe 


plou ghmen 


fleſs their maſters againſt it, be- 


0 tee 


before they are quite ripe, as by that means fewer of 
x thing 


them will be loſt 
be of a better 
Care mu 


Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 258. . 


'" EYD 


” * 
- 
- 


ER, or Cider, a liquor made from 
exprefled and fermented, 


ng, and the ſtraw, or ſtalks, will 
ity, and more nouriſhing for the cattle. 
however, be taken that the crop be 
well dried before it 1s houſed, left it heat in the mow, 
and take damage, if not ſet the barn, or ſtack, on fire.” 


the juice of 
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n [ Fr woe 10k yy 
able, the | tio Tels thanx" 


a, 2 AVER e es ee (need not, rü, 


vr Oe: 
| 4 
and are, in a manners wi 

ta green ma the germ 


grow in great plenty. 3 
bare .laid. down. from re RA the beſt 
the more red an apple is in its rind, 
tha hos el bn ep» hs Gy if it is at all fit; 
ie of yer deep rd, by foe call 
in wine, which was worth 


e che 


nice 
mn 66 Ma 1 have found it a maxim in general true, 
ae e, e rind * On mw 


Ce ON. nate 
e jar the ee 


the better 
<« 'Theſe few maxims, not too ſcrupulouſly adhered to, 
2 great ſervice to me in life; for though I 
ve a 
them. Ihere is no rule ſo general, but an exception 
may be made to it; F with a 
few well-founded rules, will ſeldom be at a loſs how | 
* 21 lion fuer my . til they 
. u m es to 
jn of dance wo drop from the trees: nature then 
s me they have, for the moſt part, acquired a proper 
degree of maturity. 
Great care is taken in the gathering of them, for 
fear. they r ie thy vu and 


this I have ways, bound a yy recaution. | 
„ As they are 8. them ſorted, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral l are of, making, 


in 4 three ſorts, which a little experience eaſily 
to ſeparate. properly, the difference * apparent 

2 at * ſight. 
cc 28 are 
carried under a Fax ſows and li . 


* induced to 
they, the apples freſh from the tree will y 4d, better | 
as, of theſe laſt, about twenty N gg will gre a bog a hogſ: 
head of cyder ; whereas, of t e other app L 
have . heaped, it 
the 9 uantity. 
“ ſuffer lie in the heap a or a 
nr tne, acconding 8 3 * of them, 22 as 
are i xn ing to he longer, everal 
days, than thoſe that are mellow and gers by and the | 
degree of maturity the apples had attained before 
were h:aped, makes allo Eine 


planters cannot - 


difference in this reſpect. 


eee, 


| 


| 


| ing to the ſeaſon, till the fore are-proci 


* There is 90 rule 6 I do not abſolutely rely on 


. juice will op 4 ny 


| 
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they nt 


| quern with ſomie 
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K N D 
obſerved, that I divide wy fruit ins 
4ccordin to the ſtate oſ Its m 


thi three —- 
kinds bf ryder, each different 


« I have already 
ue rb ork 


mention that I uſed the che pulp is put into a 
large vat near the ary ee 
taps chrvingh which a coriderable 2 of the 8 


122 


its own w 


9 it e 1 re ee 


the uſual way. The fame is'uſet in all the 
ebe ples ; by which wenne L get, as 1 


before, ſix 

„The firſt runni . the vat T immediately po 
into the veſſels in whi it is to remain: only, Cithoppenn 
by any accident, to be too foul foul; 1 ſtrain it firſt 
here but 2 ſmall vent-bole; 26d ler ti bad done works 
ing, I fill the veſſel with ſome of the fame liquor reſerved 
for that e he rn oor Fan 
vent till it is finally and wel 

« As to the juice, which un — ator of db 
preſs, I put this, 25 ſoon as it runs off; into veſſels, 
where I ſuffer it to remain about thirty hours, aceond- 
ar fallen 
and tum it up 


to the bottom; after which I draw it 


in the veſſels in which it'is'to remain, with the 1 


tions, however, above-mentioned, REN Ir or aa 
firſt runnings. 730 

« The And of veſts 1 uſe, and which I think by 
far beſt, are upri ae D 
has done fermenti 'callttwooetlines alen wheat- 
bran into each N, which' ſerdes to thicken the heal 
or cream of the liquor, and makes it keep better. 115:r: 

« am very careful with reſpect to the vefſels into 


which I put my eyder, always avoiding new ones, if 


poſſible, as th „Bee the liquor a twang, or bad taſte, 
and hurt its De Vis, to ſeaſon all 
nem caſks, thar 1 poſſibly can, with {mall beer, 1 
uſe in common in my family, though T Hue in 4 Erler 
3 and if 1 not an opportunity dfodoing 
this, I __ them with water, in which 2 n wane 
quantity of apple-pul p has been boiled. 

« If a veſlel is not ſweet, it may eaſily ere e 
leſs very bad indeed, by putting ſome unſlacked Ilie into 
it, adding ſome cold water, Roppinght cloſe; and v 

it about till the noiſe within is no longer heard. 

« T have often found it of great ũſe towards” thliven- 
in 2 to flice about a dozen ſweet, apples into 


er Lam men INNS i 


fq ATT 

The bot cyder I once hah! wh 4 en (year 
when I put in each bogſhead about three quaits 
wheat firft boiled and hulled, ſo as to! . 
meaſure, the a ce of bollee'rite.;n.'/! HY 6 * ' 


0 When I am abliggt © put any'cyder into 8 
fuf aa diſcover it has given the liquor- a 
taſte, I cauſe ſome muſtatd ſeed eK 
this mixture; the 
ſetvices and xcltotes in ſo its 
JN 55 MFI) 3 ia vd 7 4.991 


apt! to loſe dba 
ſpirit which renders it'ſo Fleafant und briſk a 


| hopſhead, is = & g 
original go 


age 
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neglect, at ſuch times, is often fatal to many 
and the danger is much greater in ſummer 
than in winter. 'There is ſcarcely any diſeaſe incident 

this liquor, but what may eaſily be cured by a timely 
cation: if i „ 1 Alon r bo pg 
as e-mentioned, will cure it ; 
ſame thing is 


* 1 
. 


al 
rawn out of one caſk into another: the 
f hen the liquor is tart is about half a 
peck to a hogſhead ; I have ſometimes even put a quart 
more. , | 
« This ſimple remedy will, I ſay, often cure the tartneſs 
I mentioned ; but ſometimes, when it is very thick and 
ſouriſh, it may be to raiſe a new fermentation, 
' purge off the impurities, and make them ſubſide ; 
apps © & pay with feces ofthe quo, and petcing 
2 to a I e iquor, putti 
2 ble Bar de bung - hole of che veſſel ; this wil 
raiſe a ferment, and cure the cyder : when that is over, 
it will be to draw it off into another caſk ; and 
it will alſo be a very uſeful precaution, to put into the 
laſt mentioned veſſel about a quarter of a peck of wheat, 
+» rr e e directed: this will give it new 
' life and ſpirits, and make it keep better, and drink much 
I have ſometimes alſo uſed another method to cure 
tart cyder ; but it has not always ſucceeded with me; 
why, I cannot ſay, as ſome people, who live not many 
miles from me, have great dependence on it. Somethin 
may depend on their ſoil differing from mine, thou 
this may, to ſome of your readers, ſeem to have a very 
remote to the cafe in hand. The remedy is, to 
break half a dozen new- laid eggs, and beat them up, 
ſhells and all, till are brought to a frothy oil: this 
is put into 8 of a hogſhead, and, as I am 
credibly inſormed, times proves a very efficacious 
remedy: it has fucceeded with: me, but not ſo often as 
to induce me to depend much upon it; I mention it, 
however, as it may prove of more efficacy with others 
than it has with me. 
“% An induſtrious planter will, by the conſtancy of 
his obſervations and remarks, always - have it in his 
power to cure his own liquor by receipts of his own 
diſcovering; and for this purpoſe I would recommend, 
that he be continually making experiments, and that 
whatever * 5 bor _— oy 200 pro- 
_ portions ; for the remedy that ma no ſervice in 
one form, may poſſibly be e when altered 
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CY 
W NN | | wy 
It is to be noticed, that, if the is acid, and at 


. 


of my cyder 


a peck, un · 
on; at other 


hogſhead, quantity being 

the meal to a hogſhead. 4 | 

4 Many mix different kinds of ſpice with their liquor, 
panicularl ginger, which they think of great ſervice ; 

t I neyer uſe it now, ſcldom having found any great 
effect reſulting from it, and being of opinion that it ren- 
ders the cyder more unwholeſome than it can poſſibly uf 
its own nature be; for, though the ginger may not. 
make any very ſenſible alteration in the immediate taſte 


ſo very good to preſerve it, of the liquor, it muſt, I think, ſtrongly impregnate it 


with its particles, and thereby gr irritate the 
maſs of blood, and inflame the lungs. of ſuch as drink 
any quantities of liquor wherein it has been infuſed : 
however, may differ in opinion from me: I 
know, indeed, many that do ſo; therefore I only de- 
clare my opinion.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 37. 
It is of great importance in the making of cyder, that 
the fruit be thoroughly 7 ; The juices of unripe 
apples retain their „ four taſte, in ſpite of all en- 
yours, and never acquire that racy, mellow flavour, 
which the ſun only can beſtow. Sweating together in a 
heap will, indeed, give them an artificial ripeneſs ; but 
this is not equivalent for that which they receive from 
nature, which, though it receives ſome aſſiſtance from 
the induſtry of man, can never be completely imitated 


art. 

ma ſhould, therefore, be the firſt care of every one 
concerned in the making of cyder, to let his apples hang 
upon the tree till they arrive at full maturity. But no 
certain time can be aſſigned for this: it varies with the 
nature of the fruit, and the circumſtances of the ſeaſon. 
Different apples have different times of ripening ; and 
the ſame, according to the weather, change their times 
conſiderably from one year to another : but ſigns there 
always are ſufficient to direct the huſbandman. The 
brownneſs of the kernels, their rattling in the apple, 
the fragrant ſmell of the fruit itſelf, and its 15 - 
taneouſly falling from the tree in calm weather, are cer- 
tain indications, which, in all kinds, may be depended 
on. It is, however, an uſeful caution in this, as in 
every other caſe, to err on the right-ſide, and to let the 
apples hang too long, rather than too little. Summer 
fruit, indeed, will ſuffer by this method, grow pulpy, 
dry, and mealy, and afford little or no juice. In eve 

oe caſe the rule is good, and in the beſt fruits, moſt. 
The harſher kinds can hardly hang too long, for they 
daily mend upon the tree: their juices „throw 
off their crude and watery. parts, and conſequently, 
as the crude. juices leſſen in quantity, the apples im- 
prove proportionably in quality. They may hang upon 
the tree as long as the weather can be expected to con- 


tinue open: hut ſevere froſt ſhould be 17 Lot means be hed with the.chajon frakt ; for i | 
avoided, becaufe it deſtroys the texture © uit ſo e god cyder : the 
much, that even cold water, the only remedy in fuck [qua A NY it/ wil abs doe cy 
Gaſes, will not reſtore it to its ſormer ſtate # kor as all 
fluids enlarge their dimenſions when frozen, the contain. 
ing veſſels of all ſucculent ſubſtances muſt be 1 
burſt, and this has upon the fruit an effet ſimflar to a 
bruiſe, or any other cauſe that the veſſels, f 
whereby the exttavaſated liquors ſoon! putrify. From — 3 wot pe thu big t: e 
this cauſe it is that the Fe trees are often too long upon the ound, and if keeping cyder be not 
rent aſunder in very expecteil from. bruiſed, apples, they will anſwer _— 
When 3 ire By for it is efſericia vell = nay Mr. N N 
to chooſe dry weather for that purpoſe : a my is a — * velyn's Pomona, that a neighhour of his affured 
bad "ingredient in all vinous liquors, and your fruit | him he had ads a quantit of very good cyder with 
ſhould therefore be guarded from it with peculiar care. | windfalls, which he ripened by ſweating them for, about 
The wet which adheres n dew, a en chat they were beaten off the tree earliet than 
or even the fmaller quantity of moiſture which they | the ſeaſon when nature would otherwiſe have compleated 
might contraft by falfin or lying upon graſs, is ſufficient | their maturity; but that all the neighbours/of this per- 
to imporeriſh your cyder in a ſenſible degree: Gather ſon,” who! prefled: their untimely rule . ente it fe}, 
your fruit therefore in the drieſt day, and in the drieſt had a * auſtere, e N Baquor, * * a 
part of it, when the dew is thoroughly exhaled, and, | name of cyder 
of choice, gather it by hand, This method may, per- | The ſweating of the apples has, however, been nals 
haps, be troubleſome and difficult in plantations of great | a matter of ſome diſpute. The writer of the 24th let- 
extent, and where the trees are very tall : but wherever | ler in the Dublin s Weekly Obſervations. diſap- 
it can be uſed it is of great advantage, and certainly proves of it for choice ripe fruit, and inſtances his hay- 
quits coſt. You then can chooſe your apples, and leave ing been informed of ſome curious gentlemen who cav- | 
upon the tret thoſe which are not of a ſufficient ripeneſs : ried — — hly ripe apples directly frown the tree to 
you fave your fruit from bruiſes, and your trees from | the mil , out any picybak ſweating, and | 
the damage they frequently receive by violent n obtained 5 them ſome of the beſt eyder they ever 
9 taſted. As to the winter fruits, he thinks it probable | 
thering by hand is fo eſſential, y for | that the neceſſity of ſweating them might be removed, f 
— it, which i is — be ſweated for 2 conſiderable | | by leaving them upon the trees ſomewhat IW than | 
time, that it ſhould not by any means be diſpenſed with ; | is neceſſary to ripen them; no reaſon, (ſays he, N | 
becauſe, as every woun rt of an apple will rot in | without having perhaps ſufficiently attended to the bene: | 
the ſweating, a * n b muſt be occafioned, both | fit which fruit receives from being diſcharged of its a- 
in the quantity of t Ce fru fruit, and in the longer time taken | 228 „ * hitherto appearing to make us think that 
up in ing and rubbing off every ſpeck of rottenneſs this fermentation by ſweating ſerves any other uſe than | | 
upon each ſingle apple. This laſt labour is indiſpenſi- | to 1. the na ey of maturity which the fruit had N 
ble; becauſe, otherwiſe, the putrid taint would ever | acquired upon the tree. At is indeed poſſible,” continues 1 
remain in the liquor. Thoſe who plead the want of | he, that it may anſwer farther purpoſes, and diſpoſe 
-time, where a great quantity of fruit is to be preſſed, | the fruit to an eaſier emiſſion of its juices: and as; our 
may be anſwered, that it would be more to yay advan- | reaſonings u nature frequently lote their way; herr 
tage to have only half the quantity of good cyder, than | experience does not guide them, it is from trials 
the whole of indifferent; and * Ae may certainly | that we can form a judgment to be depended on re- 
be expeditiouſſy rformed b ans ſtep-ladders. | courſe muſt therefore be had to actual experiments, 
The apples may * t into — as they are ga- which in this caſe are caſy, and will certainly quit coſt: 
thered, and thereby preſerved free from hurt, and | for which ever way the queſtion be determined, ſome- 
the tree will-not be injured as the ſupport-of the ladders thing muſt be found very well worth: the knowing. 
here recommended is independant of the tree. How- | Should ſweating anſwer ſome purpoſe-not to be attained 
ever, for thoſe who will follow the contrary practice, upon the tree, it will, when once diſcovered, aſcertain 
the beſt method is, to cover the ground under the trees |'the nature, the uſe, and the degree of ſweating:z or 
_ with a ſufficient thickneſs of ſtraw to fave the apples in | ſhould nothing of this kind appear, it will cortec a 
their fall, and to lay blankets upon the ſtraw ; then, practice, which, if it does no good, muſt certainly do 
with an eaſy motion, to ſhake the houghs ſucceſſively, | miſchief : ſince it is evident to common fenfe, that if ma- 
removing, at every ſhaking, the a apples al already fallen, | turity be all that is wanting, it is more perfectly and 
that they may not be bruiſed b y theſe | more naturally attained upon the tree.“ - However, till 
means all your apples are kept dry, and, for the moſt | this is. determined by experience, it will be right to %- 
Part, free from bruiſes ; and with a little additional care | tinue the practice of ſweating every apple: for as to wind- 
you may alſo, in this method, ſeparate the fruits accord | falls, and other hard, and unripo fruit, it is out of diſpute, 
ing to their eſs: fot if you proceed regularly from that. as they are e of, natural wer muſt 
bough to bou , and giye each a gentle ſwing, the ripeſt | 3 * : 0 03" . 
will l firſt, and the unri pe remain upon the tree call whale] cheje Ken in this: one rule 
more violent motion brings them down. which may be followed. for all fruita: namely, Fn eſs. 
Windfalls, as they are generally termed, bruiſed their juice for fermenting at the time when the is 
ples, and thoſe which have not been well ripened, | a | fn the reach peoſetio for eating. Expeiene teaches 
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bed of this preſs is ſ 


I i 

the pomice laid in hair bags upon the 
This 1s done by turning the wheel H 
by that motion the cord is wound round its 
means the wheel fixed on the bottom 
is turned round, and the bearer together, 
with the croſs planks-under it, are forced down upon the 

pomice, laid in bags upon the bed. 
"Thets bags hold about two or three buſhels, or as much 
as the mill can grind at once: and thele are heaped over 
each other till the preſs is full. 'The r 
hold from ei 9 which yield, one to 
two hundred gallons of liquor, according to the large - 
nels of the cheeſe. To perform the work neatly, it is 
xcceflary to have two ſets of theſe bags ; for they clog and 
fur i preſſing, and, conſequently, become unfit for uſe till 
they have been waſhed. and dried; ſo that while this is 
doing, either the preſs muſt ſtand ſtill, or another ſet be 

ready to employ it. | 
Some, inſtead of hair-bags, lay long ſtraw under the 
pomice, the ends of which they turn up over it; then 
over che pomice entirely with freſh clean ſtraw, upon 
which they ſpread another layer of 2 and ſo on, 
alternately, till the preſs is full. Either of the above 
methods will do: but thoſe who are deſirous of doing the 
work in the neateſt and beſt manner, generally uſe the 


ba | 
is uſual to diſpoſe of all the liquor preſſed out of the 

cheeſes, the ſame way, and without diſtinCtion : but if 
the analogy holds, as it ſurely does, between cyder and 
other vinous liquors, this muſt be a conſiderable error. 
Experience has ſufficiently ſhewn, that in making wines, 
there is a very great difference between the firſt yieldings 
of the grapes, .and. the, juices which are afterwards ex- 
tracted by hard preſſings; and this difference is always in 
favour. of the former; ſo that, if the ſame be true of 
cyder, the richeſt, and choiceſt kinds are loſt, by an im- 
prudent mixture of the whole. 1 

It is an opinion generally received, and the writer of 
the letters in the Dublin Society's weekly obſervations, 
already mentioned, has adopted it; namely, that ſum- 
mer fruit do not make good cyder. ** Summer fruit, or 
ſweet apples, ſays he, afford only a weak, pert, wind 
juice, agreeable enough to the palate from its livelinels 
and tartneſs, but in a great degree unwholſome. It has 
no body, and therefore will not keep, and ſcarcely de- 
ſerves the name of cyder.” But Sir Paul Neile, whoſe 
reaſoning we ſhall give in his own words, judged very 
47 | 4h f | 

I aſſert, ſays he, that the beſt apples will make the 
122 which in my opinion is the beſt cyder ; and 

account. thoſe the beit apples, whoſe juice is the plea- 
ſanteſt at the time when ful preſſed, beſore fermentation. 
I ſball need, beſides the experience of the laſt ten years, 
only 9.57, that it is an undeniable thing in all wines, that 
the pleaſanteſt grapes make the richeſt and pleaſanteſt 
wines, and that cyder is really but the wine of. apples, 
and not only made by the ſame way of compreſſion, but, 
left to itſelf, hath the ſame way of fermentation, - and 
therefore. mult be liable to the ſame meaſures in the choice | 
of the materials. | - a 
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wheel which forces down the 


-cond fermentation ſeldom happens, unleſs/thejveſlels-be 


ir iquor, 
et it lie till it had 
it fined ; 


As 
was the frequent cuſtom of moſt men in the more 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of England alſo, Now, 
when cyder was thus _ „it is no vonder that when 
came to broach it, they for the moſt part found f 
their pippin cyder not ſo pleaſant as their moyle or ted - 
ſtreak cyder ; but to them it ſeemed. à wonder, becauſe | 
they did not know the reaſon of it, which I thall next 7 
explain: for till they knew the reaſon of this effect, 1 
_ no cauſe but to think it was the _— of the fe 
apples that produced it; and conſequentl- to prefer 
the hard apple cyder, and to uſe the other apples, ich 
were good to eat raw, for the table, for which the hard | 
apples Were totally I Ee ih . 

« 'To ſhew that, in Herefordſhire, «they know not 
what was the true cauſe why their pippin-cyder was not, 
as they uſed it, ſo good as the eyder made of hard apples, 

I fay, that for all liquors. which are vinous, the cane 
that makes them ſometimes harder-or Jeſs pleaſant to the 41 
taſte, than they were at the firſt preſſing, is the 0 | 
much fermenting. If wine or cyder by any acciden 
cauſe do ferment twice, it will be harder than if it 
fermented but once; and if it ferment thrice; it is harder 
and worſe- than if it had ' fermented but twice: and fo 
onward, the oftener it ferments, and ehe WT 
mente, it ſtill grows the harder. 

« According to the old method of making and putting 
up the cyder, they took little care to put u wat 1-6 
clear part of the liquor into their veſſels — Now 
pippins being a ſofter fruit, are in the mill bruiſed into 
ſmaller particles, than the harder forts of apples: and 
conſequently more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the ſtrainer 
in the pippin cyder; than in the cyder of hard apples. 
This cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and; according 
my former principle, a greater loſs of the native fweet- 
neſs, than in the hard apple cyder ; and not only ſo, but 
the lee of the hard apple cyder being compounded ot 
greater particles than the lee of the pippin gyder, every 
individual particle is in itſelf af à greater weight than 
the particles of the lee of the pippin cyder, and conſe- 
quently leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions. When the 
fermentation of the hard apple cyder-15 once over a ſe- 


* 
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ſtirred : but in pippin cyder it is otherwiſe ; for if the 
groſs lee be ſtill remaining with the cyder, it need not 
the motion of the veſſel to cauſe, a new fermentation ; 
but every motion of the. air, by a change o weather, 
will cauſe a new fermentation, and conſequentiy make it 
work till it hath deſtroyed. itſelf by loſing its native 
ſweetneſs. - This alone been the: cauſe: hy com- 
monly when they broach their pippin cyder, they find ãt 
ſo un leaſant. 55 e Ow 1 N 
What firſt gave me the hint of this, ic that in 
divers parts they, make three, ſorts of wine out of one; 
and the ſame grapes; that is, they firſt tale the juice, 


of. the. grapes without any, more - preſling -thane what, - 
| comes om their own weight, and the bruiſing e, 
* A N Y he? -- T&F receive 


to break, and the juice, without 
kes the pleaſanteſt and moſt deli- 
ſort they preſs a little, which 
„ glaxkans, os the. eſt, wer © hated 
is by the utmoſt preſſing of the 

grapes, and is by much more harſh 
other two. Now I preſume the cauſe 
leaſt in part, to be, that in the firſt ſort of 
ine, which hath little of the ſubſtance, beſides the very 
juice of the grape, there is little lee, and conſequently 
ittle fermentation ; and becauſe it doth not work long, 
it loſes but little of its original ſweetneſs. The ſecond 
ſort, being a little more prefſed, hath ſomewhat more of 
the ſubſtance of the grape added to the juice, and there- 
fore, having in it more of that part which cauſes fer- 
mentation, ferments more ſtrongly, and is thercfore, 
when it hath done working, leſs . than the firſt 
ſort, which worked leſs. For the ſame reaſon the third 
fort, being moſt of all preſſed, hath moſt' of the ſub- 
ſtance of the mingled with the liquor, and work- 
eth the longeſt: but at the end of the working, when it 
has ſettled and is clear, it is much more harſh than either 
of the two firſt forts. The thought of this made me 
firſt apprehend, that the ſubſtance of the apple, * . 
with the juice, was the cauſe of fermentation, which is 
really nothing elſe but an endeavour of the liquor to free 
itſelf from parts which are mixed 
with it: and when there is the greateſt proportion of 
thoſe diſſimilar parts mingled with the liquor, the en- 
deavour of nature muſt be the ſtronger, and take up the 
more time to perfca the ſeparation, which, when fi- 
niſhed, leaves all the liquor clear, and the groſs parts, 
called the lee, ſettled to the bottom of the veſſel. Nor 
did this apprehenſion deceive me: for when I began to 
ſeparate a conſiderable part of the lee from the cyder be- 
fore it had fermented, I found it to retain a v reat 
part of its original ſweetneſs, more than it would have 


done if the lee had not been taken away before the fer- 


mentation ; and this not once, but conſtantly for ſeven 


years. 
« 'The method which I uſed was this: when the 


2 was firſt ſtrained, I put it into a great vat, and 
ere let it ſtand twenty-four hours at leaſt, but ſome- 
times more, if the apples were more ripe than ordinary: 
then, at a tap before prepared in the veſlel, three or four 
inches from the bottom, I drew it into pails, and from 
thence filled the hogſhead, or leſſer veſſel, leaving the 
22 part of the lee behind. During this time that 

der ſtood in the vat, I kept it as cloſe covered 
with hair-cloths, or ſacks, as I could; that fo too much 
of the ſpirits might not evaporate. 

% Now poſlibly I might be aſked why I did not, 
ſince I kept it fo cloſe in the vat, put it at firſt in the 
veſſel: to which I anſwer, that had I put it at firſt into 
the veſſel, it would poſſibly, eſpecially if the weather 
had chanced to prove wet and warm, have begun to fer- 
ment before that time had been expired; and then there 
would have been no poſlibility to —— any part of the 
groſs lee, before the fermentation had been wholly fi- 
niſhed ; which keeping it only covered with thefe cloths 
was not in danger : for, though I kept it warm in ſome 


degree, yet ſome of the ſpirits had ſtill liberty to eva- 
| ; which had it been in the hogſhead with the 
only open, they would not ſo freely have done; 


{ thoſe ſpirits, if they 


but in the firſt twenty-four hours it would have begun 
to ferment, and ſo oy ® had been fully loſt : for 
been too ſtrongly reverberated 
into the liquor, would have cauſed a entation be- 
fore I could have taken away any of the groſs lee. 
The great myſtery of the w es in this; to let fo 
many of the ſpirits evaporate, that the liquor ſhall not 
ferment before the groſs lee be taken away ; and yet to 
keep ſpirits enough to cauſe a fermentation when you 
would have it: for if you put it up as ſoon as it is 
ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the ſpirits evaporate, 
but ſuffer the groſs lee to be ſeparated by its own weight. 
only, without fermentation, it will ferment 'too much, 
and loſe its ſweetneſs; whilſt on the other hand, if 
none be left, it will not ferment at all, and then the 
cyder will be dead, flat, and four.” 
Experience taught Sir Paul, that it was neceſſary to 
delay the fermentation till late, or till the cold wea- 
ther had come in, as he informs us, when he fays, 


« It is neceffary that the apples have a little time to 


ſweat in the houſe before the cyder is made ; but not 
too much : for it they be not full ripe before they are 

hered, and not ſuffered to lie a while in the heap, 
the cyder will not be ſo pleaſant ; and if they be too 
ripe when they are gathered, or lie too Jong in the 
heap, it will be very difficult to ſeparate the cyder from 
the groſs lee before the fermentation begins: and in that 
caſe it will work ſo long, that when it fines, the cyder 
will be hard: for when the apples are too mellow, they 
will break into ſo ſmall particles, that it will be long be- 
fore the lee ſettles by its own weight only; and then 
the fermentation may begin before it be ſeparated, and 


And if the apples be not mellow enough, the cyder will 
not be ſo pleaſant as it ought to be.” 

To the cauſe above aſſigned by Sir Paul Neile for the 
liquor's fermenting too much, another may be added; 
namely, that as the ſummer fruits are fermented earlier 
than the hard apples, the warmth of the weather hurries 
the fermentation on too faſt, and by this means renders. 
the liquor much leſs palatable: or it may even hurry it 
beyond the vinous ſtate, till the acetous fermentatoin 
begins. The ſweetneſs of the ſummer fruits make them: 
likewiſe more liable to ferment too-much ; whereas, the 
ſour roughneſs of hard apples retards that operation, and 
makes a longer time neceſſary to perfect the vinous fer · 


care be taken in preparing the juice as directed by Sir: 
Paul, and that there be a cellar in which the heat is 
ſuited to carry on as ſlow a fermentation as poſſible. If 
the maker of the cyder is not provided with ſuch a tellar, 
the juice of the apples may be buried in cold ſpring water, 
as before mentioned, = be kept there till the tempera- 
ture of the weather becomes fit for its being fermented. 
“ What has been faid of the time for making the 
pippin cyder, may, adds Sir Paul Neile, with due allow- 
ances, for the nature of the apples, ſerve for all other 
ſummer fruit ; as the Kentiſh-Codlin, r 
flowers, ſummer- pearmains, ſummer-pippins, Holland- 
pippins, golden-pippins, and even winter-pearmains. For 
though they muſt not be made at the ſame time of the 
ear, yet they muſt be. made at the time when each re- 
pective fruit is in the condition beſore directed for the 
pippin. Nay, even in the making of that cyder, you are 


not tied PROT i that particular time, but, as the con- 


ſo deſtroy your intention of taking away the groſs lee. 


mentation. 'Theſe cauſes render it neceſſary that great 
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which is a 
practice every way adviſable. It muſt be leſt to 
itſelf, till it has undergone the fermentation, 


it immediately into hogſheads, others into large tubs or 
vats, _ 3 curious into a veſſel 2 5 that 
very uſe, wide at top, and growing narrower all the wa 

ret Boer Briar recs rode wr geo neg 

the liquor. This veſſel is fixed upon a ſtand, or ſtilling, 
and frequently contains from five to twenty hogſheads. 
In theſe veſſels the heavier lees ſubſide, and the lighter 
form at top a cruſt, which by its ſinking afterwards, 
gives timely notice that the ferment is gone off, and that 
the liquor is fit for racking. Some 1 who 
ſpare no pains to make their cyder as fine as poſſible, 
think that the excellence of the liquor depends greatly 
on catching the very inſtant when this cruſt breaks; and 
in order to be ſure of it, they ſet a perſon to watch and 


give immediate notice of the crack or noiſe which the 


cruſt makes in breaking. They hold this to be the cri- 
tical time for racking off the liquor, and maintain, that 
fo much of its ſpirit is evaporated ve ſpeedily after, as 
to render the cyder irrecoverably ary | This, therefore, 
ſhould be carefully attended to; and upon the firſt ap- 

rance of the cruſt's falling, the cyder, which is then 
become tolerably fine, ſhould be drawn off the groſſer 
lees, and tunned into the hogſheads. 'The uſual time 
taken up in this primary fermentation is from _ 
ſix to forty-eight hours; more or leſs, according to t 
weather. Some affirm that they have had good cyder by 
tunning it directly from the preſs, without any other 
caution than leaving room for the liquor to ferment in 
the hogſhead, where it remains from firſt to laſt: but 
this method is liable to many hazards, and ſucceſsful, 
where it has been ſo, only in favourable ſeaſons. The 
groſs lees are apt to riſe on every conſiderable change of 
weather, and when they do, they ſet the cyder on the 
fret, which, ſhould it do no L 2 certainly robs it of 
its ſpirit, and, when over, leaves it flat and vapid. Be- 
ſides, repeated experiments have proved, that ſourneſs 
in ah fermented liquors begins ever at the lees, and there- 
fore the more of them is [ek among the cyder, the more 
readily it will turn eager. 

Here I muſt obſerve, that a moſt important precau- 
tion is too often overlooked by many of "el, who 
make cyder of winter fruits ; for that a ſufficient warmth 
of the air is as effential to ferment the rough juices of 
hard apples, as it is dangerous to ſuffer the heat to be 
too great in the fermenting of cyder made of ſum- 
mer fruits. If the weather is very cold when the hard 
apples are preſſed, the help of fires ſhould be recurred 
to; or if that has been neglected, or could not be con- 
veniently uſed, it will be right to carry the cyder to a 

lace warmed conſiderably by the ſun for a ſhort time, 
in the ſummer, and there to place it out of the im- 
mediate reach of the rays of the ſun. The bung of 
the caſk muſt be looſened, becauſe there will ariſe a 
_—— of fermentation, which will attenuate any viſ- 
cidity not overcome by the firſt fermentation. Great 
care muſt be taken that this fermentation be not car- 
ried beyond the nice point of correcting the rough raw 
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taſte of the fruit: ſor if it goes farther, the liquor will 
either become vapid, or turn to vinegar. 1's ſoon; ag 
the, defired point is obtained, the liquor ſhould be 
racked off, 2 if muck ſeculence has ſunk. 49 
the bottom, and it then be carried down into 
the vault, where it may be preſerved long in perfection, 

The choice of proper veſſels to keep the cyder in after 
it has fermented is very material ; e r verng longs 
as this to take the taſte or tang of the calk. | New yeſle 85 
though the wood be ever ſo well e 
give a difagreeable reliſh to all liquors, and will do 2 
remarkably to cyder, unleſs due caution be uſed he · 
fore - hand. Frequent ſcalding with hot water, int 
which ſome handfuls of falt have been firſt! thrown, 
or with water in which ſome of the pomice has been 
boiled, and waſhing afterwards with cyder, are the 
uſual remedies againſt this evil, and ſeldom fail of re · 
moving it <ffeCtually, Of old caſks, beer yeſſels are 
the worlt: they always ſpoil cyder ; as, in return, cy- 
der caſks infallibly ſpoil beer. Canary and brandy ca 
do well, and all wine veſſels tolerably ; for, renale the 
tartar adhering to their ſides be carefully ſcraped off, and 
they well ſcalded, there is no danger in uſing them, 
The beſt way of ſcalding them, is to boil a pareel of 
dried wormwood in water, and with that and a bruſh of 
the ſame plant to rub and ſcour their inſides. This will 
correct the acid of the tartar ; and ſo will likewiſe all 
vegetable aſhes uſed in the ſame manner. Thoſe who 
adviſe Gang the caſks with brimſtone, confidently 
affirm that the cyder becomes ſtronger, and keeps better, 
when the veſſels have been thus prepared, and for this 
reaſon they tun immediately after the operation, and be- 
fore the ſmoak evaporates, To enable ſuch as may 
chooſe to examine, by fair trials, how far this is true in 
fact, I ſhall here add the neateſt method of performance. 
Melt a pennyworth of brimſtone, and dip in it.a picee 
of new cloth, or of canvaſs, till all the brimſtone is im- 
bibed, and the cloth or canvaſs looks like a piece 
of ſtarcloth : then roll it cloſe, tie it, and with a wire 
ſuſpend it at the bung, three parts, in four within the 
veſſel ; light it, and let it burn till it is ready to fall into 
the caſk, then take it out, and tun without delay. 
Some add a little powdered cinnamon, cloves, pepper 
or other ſpice to the brimſtone for fumigating ; but 1 
ſee no great reaſon fcr their ſo doing. 

The beſt ſhaped veſſels for keeping cyder in are, as 
adviſed by captain Sylas Taylor, in a letter fubjoined - 
to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, 'and by Mr. Worlidge, thoſe 
of which the barrel-boards are firait, the veſſel broader 
at one end than the other, and ſtanding on the lefler 
end, with the bung-hole in the top. The advantage 
of this form is, that in the drawing of the cyder, 
though but ſlowly, the ſkin or cream contracted by 
its fermentation (as is the caſe of all ſtrong liquors) 
deſcends, and covers the liquor by means of the taper- 
ing of the veſſel, and thereby preſerves to the laſt the 
ſpirits of the cyder, which would otherwiſe evaporate 
and waſte. A little wheaten-bran caſt in aſter the ſer- 
mentation, thickens this coat or cream of the liquor, 
and thereby conduces much to its preſervation. 

We come now to a point of great importance, and 
hitherto of as great uncertainty, which has raiſed among 
the curious a controverſy of long ſtanding, and not hke- 
ly to be brought to a ſpeedy deciſion, without a courſe cf 
regular experiments. Some maintain, that continued 
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fermentation and frequent 
cyder ; whilſt others aſſert, that it can never 
without them. Some rack once, ſome twice, and 
whenever the liquor frets. Some look upon the lees as 
the food and nouriſhment of cyder : cthers, as a cauſe 
at hand, upon a Age; 1 of weather, to ſet it on the 
fret, and turn it four. Every man has af of his 
own, and a peculiar practice conſequent t ; and 
ſo great is the vatiety of methods, that nothing certain 
can be drawn from them but this one general concluſion, 
that we are ſtill at gueſs work, and muſt be obliged to 
future trials for any rules that can be thoroughly depend- 
ed on. I ſhall therefore here relate the ſeveral ways now 
in, uſe, and then give my own general opinion of this 
matter ; but I ſtrongly recommend the making of accu- 
rate experiments on each. 

One method is, to leave the cyder in the vats ſome 
days longer than was before adviſed, and till -it fines in a 

eat meaſure: then to tun it into hogſheads, where it 
2 to remain without any farther racking. Thoſe who 
recommend this practice ſay, that their cyder is 
rendered the ſtronger and mellower : and thoſe who ob- 
ject to it reply, that lying on the groſſer lees, which can- 
not all be fallen in the vats, it muſt be apt to fret, turn 
foul, and, in unſettled weather, eager. | 

A ſecond and more common method is, a fortnight 
after tunning, to rack into other hogſheads. 'There the 

der undergoes a ſecond gentle fermentation, and while 

is laſts the bung 1 *|{ be left open; afterwards, when 
the fermentation leſſens, covered only with a wet cloth, 
or a tile ; and when it is quite over, ſtopped down cloſe 


with well tempered clay, _— moiſt, to ent its 
cracking, by ſtrewing over it a handful of bay-ſalt. 
To this ſecond racking others add a third in March or 


April, when the lees have thoroughly ſubſided. This 
again is followed by a little fermentation ; and for that 
reaſon chiefly it is objected to by thoſe who think every 
fermentation hurtful which is not ſtrictly neceſſary. 

Others, on the contrary, and particularly thoſe of De- 
vonſhire, where the ſtrongeſt cyders are made, look up- 
on thorough fermentation as the great ſecret to have their 

der fine, light, and free from dregs, and accordingl 
they not only approve of the above laſt mentioned , 
but proceed much farther, as follows : 

At firſt tunning they do not fill their hogſheads to the 
bung, but leave an empty ſpace to receive a pailful of 
freſh cyder from the preſs : this renews or increaſes the 
fermentation, and ſets the whole on working with ſome 
violence. The froth which riſes at the bung is carefully 
ſkimmed off, and the waſte of liquor thus occaſioned is 
conſtantly repleniſhed with unfermented cyder. By theſe 
means the whole is kept from the fret for a conſiderable 
time: for it is not uncommon to have cyder thus ma- 
naged working for a fortnight. A month after this ope- 
ration, and the ſtopping of the veſſels, the cyder is rack- 
ed, and, 3 ſpeaking, in two months more a ſe- 
cond time: and if it frets, which however is ſaid ſeldom 
eee it is racked off a third and a 
ſourth time. 5 $ 

To make a proper choice among the ſeveral above re- 
cited methods, ſhould be tried together, with the 
fame fruit, of equal ripeneſs; the cyders ſhould be kept 
to the fame age, and their different qualities ſhould be at- 
tentively obſe rved. Juſt information cannot be obtained 


in any other way: for the want of accuracy and exaQtneſs 


racking certiinly ſpoil the ] the - 
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you, that his method affords good 
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ledge very little. Would gentle- 

at the trouble to keep notes, and minute down all 

the differences obſervable in the ſame cyders under dif- 

ferent managements, it might ſoon be known what me- 

thod gives the ſtrongeſt, which the neateſt, the rougheſt, 

melloweſt, or lighteſt cyders: and every one might then 

purſue, as his taſte or intereſt ſhould direct, that which 

would anſwer beſt: but till ſomething of this kind be 

done, only very flow and inconſiderable improvements 
can be ex d. 

In the mean time I muſt obſerve, in general, that when- - 
ever the lees of cyder are in ſuch quantity as that the li- 
quor cannot preſerve them from a tendency to putrefac- 
tion, as muſt be the caſe with the firſt, and generally the 
ſecond lees, it is certainly adviſable to rack off the liquor ; 
and that, if the cyder is kept in a place not ſubject to the 
various changes of the weather, the little fermentations 
raiſed by racking cannot be attended with any great dan- 
ger ; nor will the frettings return, But as to the fre- 
quently repeated fermentations which are ſaid to be, of 
choice, the practice of the makers of cyder in Devon 
ſhire, they ſurely are by no means adviſable. | 

The few points which experience has bitherto deter- 
mined in regard to the making of cyder are, that weak 
cyder cannot bear above one or two rackings without too 
great a loſs of ſpirits ; that ſtrong cyder made of winter 
apples will ſeveral rackings, and thereby grow mel- 
lower, and be the ſooner fit for drinking ; that the more 
the liquor is fermented, the rougher it will grow ; that 
fermentation is no other way ſo well promoted, as by 
2 into the hogſhead from time to time ſome of the 

iquor freſh drawn from the preſs: and laſtly, that to have 
a rich, racy, palatable cyder, a little inclining to the 


ſweet, great care muſt be taken to prevent all future fer- 


If it 
will help to fine it, by precipi- 


mentation after the liquor is once become fine. 
ſhould be foul, iſin 
tating the flying lee. | 

In general, the cyder that is longeſt in fining is the. 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting, if it has been made of 
thoroughly ripe fruit : but, as was before obſerved in the 
article of wines, all liquors will be much longer in clear- 
8 mild moiſt weather, than in cold dry weather or 

roſt. 

When the bung-hole of the veſſel is cloſed up, a ſmall, 
vent-hole ſhould be left open, or but looſely ſtopped with. 
a peg, for ſeveral days, till the wild fpirit of the liquor be 
ſpent ; for otherwiſe it will break the caſk, or find ſome 
other vent, which, though but ſmall, will always abide 
open, and prove the ruin of the cyder. Many have 
ſpoiled their cyder by this only neglect, and never appre- 
hended the cauſe thereof. After this wild ſpirit b Gone, 


” 


the vent-hole, as well as the bung, ſhould be ſtopped 


quite cloſe ; and then the cyder, though ſeemingly flattiſh 


at firſt, will ſoon improve, and become briſk and pleaſant. 

Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder, if occaſioned by a too 
free admiſſion. of air into veſſel, for want of right 
ſtopping, is remedied by grinding a ſmall parcel of apples, 
and putting them into the caſk, which ſhould then be 
ſtopped up cloſe : but care muſt alſo be taken to open the 
vent ſometimes, or the veſſel will be in danger of burſting. 


The liquor thus managed muſt likewiſe be drawn off in a 
few days, either into bottles, or into another ene 
4 mur 


murk ſhould corrupt the whole maſs ; to prevent which, | 
ſome in only the juice of the E warm apples. 
The fame may be done to flat bottled er, by adding 
about a ſpoonful or two of new muſt to each bottle of the 
dead liquor, and ſtopping it again. Cyder that is dead or 
flat w. often revive in of itſelf, if cloſely 3 
upon the revolution of the year, and the approach em- 
mer: but cyder which has acquired a deadneſs or flatneſs 
by being kept in a beer veſſel, cannot be revived again. ey it increaſes prodigiouſly. It has the ſame eſſect 
Thick cyder may be rendered clear and good by a [upon the milk of cows, beſides greatly improving ita 
ſecond fermentation,” or, ſometimes, by only throwing | quality. In the kingdom of Naples the goats feed upon 


into it two or three quite mellow apples. But cyder in | it, and great quantities of excellent cheeſe are made 


which the acetous fermentation has taken place, can | from their milk. In the iſlands of the Archipelago, the 


never be reſtored. If it be only a little ſouriſh, or | Turks make handles-for their ſabres of the wood of this. 
drawn off in another veſſel, about a gallon of wheat 


ſhrub, which, when full grown, is as hard as ebony, 
(blanched is beſt) to a hogſhead of „and ſo in |and of a fine yellow colour. It will bear cutting as 


p ion for any other quantity, will amend and | often as its ſhoots are about fifteen or eighteen. inches 
pr eit: or if it is ſo ſour that the wheat does not an- | long, which may be ſeveral times in the 


ear; for it 
wer that purpoſe, it may be corrected by egg ſhells, | ſhoots and flowers during eight months in the countries. 
powdered alabaſter, &c. 


where it grows well, and continues green during the 
Cyder which has contracted any ill flavour or taſte 


whole winter, if the ſeaſon be at all favourable. Its. 
from the veſſel, 'or from any other cauſe, will be helped | ſeeds begin to ripen towards the end of Auguſt, and 
the addition of a little muſtard ſeed ground with ſome | continue to do ſo until the cold ſtops them. will be 


the cyder. fit for cutting at the end of three years at fartheſt, and 
Ginger accelerates the maturation of cyder, gives it | ſhould be carefully kept clear of weeds, and hoed up 
more briſk ſpirits, helps fermentation, promotes its | between each cutting. If given as green fodder, which. - 
duration, and corrects its windineſs. | it affords during eight months of the year, about fifteen * 
When the juice is too thin or weak, it is common | pounds weight of it are ſufficient for the daily food of a 
and very adviſable practice to give by art that ſtrength | horſe, twenty pounds for an ox, and ſo in proportion 
which nature had not beſtowed. To this end, raiſins of | for other cattle, according to their ſize wy ſtrength. 
the ſun, or the lees of rich wines, are uſed with good | When made into hay, it ſhould be given more ſparingly, - 
ſucceſs; as is alſo ſugar. Writers on this ſubjeQt give | becauſe it is then more nouriſhing. In this ſtate it 
various directions for the uſe of this ingredient : but it | ſhould be ſteeped in water, before it is given to cattle, 
would be needleſs to repeat them here, as it is of very | and then be mixed with chaff or ſtraw. The time of 
little importance in what manner it be done, the giving | cutting it for hay, is when the greater part of its ſeeds 
a body to the liquor being the only thing wanting, and | begin to grow large ; and the manner. of making this 
this a proper quantity of . will effect, in whatever | hay is, to let the ſwarths lie ſome hours in the ſun, till 
ſhape it is uſed. en the deſign is to colour the | they are faded, and then to dry them thorou 


up round the plants, which ſhould be 
firſt fortnight, if rain does not fall, plentiful' crops. 
obtained from this excellent vegetable, equally 
horſes, oxen, cows, ſheep, hogs, goats, and 
y- It is alſo ſingularly profitable for bees, whoſe 


| hly in che 

cyder, the ſugar is boiled till it becomes brown, and | ſhade. Columella De Ruſtica, Lib. V. cap. 7% e by? 
then put into the caſk. | Mr. Miller allows the cytiſus every quality that can 
CYTISUS, the name of a plant much cultivated by | recommend it for the 8 of cattle in the countries 


the old Romans for the food of cattle, and called by | where it grows naturally, ſuch as the iſlands of the 
ſome ſhrub-trefoil, and by others ſhrub-lucern. Archipelago, Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Italy, 
It riſes to the height of five, ſix, or even more feet, but is perſuaded that it will not thrive in England, fo. 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a greyiſh bark; and j as to be of any real advantage for that purpoſe here; 
divided into many branches, covered with a hoary down | becauſe -it cannot bear ſuch hard froſts as we ſometimes. 
while they are young, and garniſhed at each joint with | have; or if it does not. bear them ſo far as not to be ab- 
trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon foot ſtalks about an inch | ſolutely killed, it will be ſo much damaged thereby, as. 
in length. There are two or three of theſe at each | not to be able to recover its verdure before the middle 
_ that the branches are cloſely covered with them. | or latter end of May; nor even then to put forth ſhoots.” 
e lobes are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and hoary on their | that will bear cutting more than once in a ſummer ; 
underſide ; and theſe 2 remain all the year. The | beſides, their being ſo woody, if ſuffered to grow to any 
flowers, which are of a bright yellow, blow on foot - conſiderable length, as to render that cutting very trou- 
ſtalks which ariſe from the ſides of the branches, each | bleſome, and of little ſervice by way of fodder. He 
foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers ; and theſe are | therefore thinks, upon. the whole, that it can never- 
ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, each con- | anſwer the trouble and expence of cultivation in this. 
taining three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | country, where we have many other preferable plants ; 
The cytiſus may be raiſed either from its ſeed ſown | but that, in hot, dry, rocky countries, of which we have 
about the middle of October, or in the beginning of |, now ſeveral in our colonies, where few. other vegetables. 
April; or if greater ſpeed be deſired, from cutting flips, | will thrive, this may be cultivated to great advantage 
or layers, planted in the ſpring or autumn, ſo as to for it will live there many years, and proſper very well. 


— 


D. 


AB-CHICK, a chick newly hatched. 
DAG, dew hanging upon the graſs. 
DAIRY, the occupation, or art of making va- 
rious kinds of food from milk, particularly butter and 
Cheeſe. It alſo ſignifies the place where theſe opera- 
tions are perforn:<4. f : - 
The following account of managing a dairy was writ- 
ten by a gentleman who has for a conſiderable number 
of years employed himſelf in that buſineſs, and acquired 
by his induſtry a plentiful fortune. ce g 
He begins with recommending the cultivation of ſaint- 
foin to ev concerned in a dairy, as it is ob- 
ſerved to increaſe the milk of cows, hoth in quantity 
and quality, above any artificial paſture yet known, and 


and form a five years dairy. 

& An acre of the worſt land, continues he, will, 
when improved by this graſs, maintain four cows very 
well from the firſt of April to the end of November, 
and afford beſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay, to make the 
eater part of their ſubſiſtance the four winter months 
ollowing. You muſt buy then about four hundred milch- 
cows, but take care you chuſe them with judgment. I 
have bought your largeſt ſort of runts from Wales, for 
leſs than fifty ſhillings a cow, with a good calf by her 
fide, which I always diſpoſed of as ſoon as I could. You 
will obſerve, that I make too good an uſe of the milk to 
afford the calf his ſhare of it : I generally keep theſe 
cows above twelve months, and then, ſelling them, 
ſometimes for four pounds a- piece, I ſtock myſelf 
with ſuch that are new milched. I obſerve this rule 
every year, and the trouble is ſufficiently rewarded by 
the advantage it brings me ; for beſides the profit I make 
by ſelling dearer than 1 buy, I avoid the inconvenience 
of having any thing to do with bulls, and the conſe- 

uences ; fo that I always preſerve my cows in their 
full milk, and find it no uncommon thing tor one of theſe 
milch-cows to be milked twice a day, and afford a gal- 
lon and a half at a meal. Four hundred of theſe cows 
will coſt a thouſand pounds; and you will find, that, 
.coming from a poor paſture to a rich, they will proſper 
and increaſe both in milk and ſize. In eight convenient 
places about your hundred acres let there be built eight 
"thatched ſheds; a little riſing in the middle to carry off 
the water ; the height may be ten fect, and the breadth 
thirty; each of theſe ſheds ſhould be a hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, and, under the bien part, di- 
rectly in the middle, you muſt raiſe a flight partition, 
lathed and plaiſtered, which ſerves to ſupport the ridge 
of the roof, while the two ſides are ſuſtained by ſquare 


wooden poſts, about eight feet high, and placed at pro- 


* 


per diſtances. 


| 


* 


croſs bar, being 
tition: to every 


day, and 
therefore he adviſes the farmer to keep his cows upon it, | 


D.AT 

On either ſide of the partition wall let there be fixed 
a kind of a rack, like thoſe in ſtables, which is to run the 
whole length of the ſhed, and muſt be placed as high as 
a cow can reach her fodder from. The ſhed muſt next 
be divided into ſtalls, like thoſe for ſtone-horſes, and 
each ſtall will be above five feet broad ; the length of 
theſe ſtalls muſt be exactly fitted to that of a cow, that a 
placed at the outward end, may > 
the beaſt from running backwards : thus every ſhed will 
hold fifty cows, five and twenty on each ſide of the par- 
one of theſe ſheds you muſt” appoint a. 
man, whoſe buſineſs it will be to clear the place, and 
carry off the dung ; as alſo to mow the faintfoin every 
ive it to the cows in the rack before-men- 
tioned : this man beginning at one end of his proportion 
of ground, and going Pony on to the * firſt 
* will always be fit to mow again by that time he 
gone through his whole diviſion. Your cows are 
thus fed at diſcretion, with neither too much nor too 
little ; they are not peſtered with the ſcorching heats, 
nor troubled with the ſtinging fly, which, in open 
paſtures, .often makes them whiſk -about, and trample 
down more graſs than they eat. At each end of every 
ſhed you muſt build a ſlight room of brick, thirty feet 
ſquare, and ten feet high, which is to be divided, the 
croſs-way of the ſhed, into two partitions, each fifteen 
feet broad, and thirty feet long ; that which joins the 
cow-houſe muſt be paved with tiles, and is to ſerve for 
a dairy ; the other muſt be floored and windowed, and is 
to be a lodging-room for the dairy-maids. Every ſhed 
will require five maids, that is, to every ten cows one 
dairy-maid ; fewer might ſerve, but it is better to exceed, 
than fall ſhort, in this particular. Thus each dairy will 

have two or three maids belonging to it, whoſe lodgin 
will be the room adjoining, and whoſe care is to £3.95, 
to the ſhed on both ſides the partition, to the five and 
twenty cows which are the neareſt to their ſtation. All 


along both fides of the partition, at about a foot above 


the ground, let there be fixed, cloſe to the wall, a ſtron 

pipe of lead, a little leſs than an inch diameter ; bot 
ich pipes, being ſome what raiſed exactly in the mid- 
dle of the ſhed, muſt have a gentle and almoſt an invi- 
ſible deſcent from that riſing to the dairies, through the 
wall of which their nether ends are to be brought, and 
there wrought into one another, that whatever deſcends 
through them, into either of the dairies, may have iſſue 
but at one mouth. This mouth of the pipes muſt be 
made very ſmall, and neatly fitted into the hollow end 
of a ſtrong wooden axle-tree ; which, whilſt it is turn- 
ing ſwiftly round the mouth of the pipe, may by no 
means {train it by the motion, but receive, into 6 
ollow, 


DAT 


— 


DAI 


hollow, the milk which deſcends through. the leaden | but cold and rainy weather in the autumn will Por 


pipes,, without ſpilling any, and 
wheel, or veſſel like a barrel, much larger in its 
circumference. The axle-tree, which this veſſel is to 
turn upon, is bored yory full of round holes, through 
which it delivers the into the veſſel, as faſt as it re- 


ſſes fo far through 


ceives it from the Pipe: | 
The veſſel muſt be capable of 8 at leaſt, 
three times the quantity of milk, which it 1s deſigned to 


receive; and there muſt be fix wings or thin pieces of 
wood, glued on edge-ways to the wooden axle-tree, whoſe 
length and breadth muſt be fo contrived, as to leave a 
' ſree ſpace of fix inches at either end of the axle-tree, 
and a foot between their edges length-ways, and the 
ſmooth inſide of the veſſel; in the moſt convenient part 
of which muſt be contrived a door, to open and ſhut 
down upon occaſion, as cloſely as if there was none. 
This door will perform its work very neatly, if you line 
the inſide and edges with ſome kind of cloth, which is 
commonly ufed in the preſſing of cheeſe. The other 
ſolid end of the axle-tree muſt extend itſelf about five 
feet longer; and the whole l may be ſupported by 
ſquare wooden 15 and turn in their tops, which are 
to be made hollow, and kept greaſed for that purpoſe. 
This end of the axle-tree is to be faſtened into a wh , 
exaCtly like thoſe which are uſed in many places for 
roaſting of meat. 'The diameter of this laſt wheel muſt be 
within ſix inches of the height of the dairy, and two or 
three large dogs, being put into it at a time, will turn it 
with extraordinary ſwiftneſs : the dogs are eaſily taught, 
and will at laſt take delight in the exerciſe. I have 
brought up a large buck to the practice of this labour, 
and it is wonderful to ſee the force with which he runs 
round an hour or two together, and turns a wheel of 
ten feet diameter; but you muſt make your wheel as 
light as it can poſſibly hold together. I have but one 
thing more to ſay, and I finiſh this direction: pretty near 
that fide of every ſtall in your ſhed, to which the maid 
muſt come to milk the cow that belongs to it, let a hole, 
as ſmall as will ſerve the occaſion, be contrived by your 
plumber, in the uppermoſt part of the leaden pipe, to 
thut and open with a little ſcrew, which ſcrew, for fear 
of loſing it, may be faſtened by a little iron chain to the 
body of the pipe. I have endeavoured, in the deſcrip- 
tion of all this, to make my meaning as plain as poſſible, 
and hope the reader will, with a little attention, compre- 
hend the whole.” | 

The ingenious Mr. Lifle obſgrves, that ſo much 
cleaning and ſcalding is neceſſary, that the dairy farmers 
ſpend as much wood in fire, for that purpoſe, during 
the ſummer, as they burn for other purpoſes in the win- 
ter. k 

If the milk veſſels are not kept clean they will be ſour, 
and the cheeſe will be ſour before it can come, and it will 
eat four and choaky. A cold dairy is a great means of 
preſerving cream from turning ſour. e milk-houſes 
ſhould alſo be large, for otherwiſe the ſteam ariſing from 


the hot milk as brought in from the cows, will heat the 


air of the room. 


Care ſhould be taken when cows begin to give off 


their milk, to milk them clean; for if this be neglected 


they will ſoon grow dry. Cows generally begin to give 
off the heig®t of their milk about the time of the 
bloſſoming of the wheat, and continue ſo 4ill a good 
altermath comes on, when their milk will increaſe ; 


a | abate their milk again. Perhaps 


the reaſon why the 
milk of cows abates about wheat bloſſoming time is, be- 
cauſe about that time the graſs of the field bloſſonis alſo, 
and the fluſh of the fap is come to its height and maturity, 
and then abates, for the roots of the graſs at that time 
begin to harden and grow'dry ; nor do they take in the 
Juices of the earth ſo freely as they did before, and there- 
fore grow drier and drier, till the ſeed is hardened.” The 
ſeed being thus brought to maturity, the roots of the graſs. 
for ſome time, till the cold of the winter checks them, 
ſtrike freſh ſap roots, or buds, preparative to the enſuing 
ſpring, and which will the next year be the ſpring roots. 
and increaſe. On theſe new pe hw ſtart _ e au- 
tumn graſs depends, till the cold c it. This graſs 
is called i the aftermath, and upon the growth of this the 
cows milk de 3 2 

It has been obſerved, that the milk of the hill - country 
cows do not yield the fame proportion of cream, as that 
of the vale cows; owing, in alt probability, to the po- 
_ of the hill-country cows, which are generally poor 
in E. s 

Thunder will break the cream, and turn the milk in 
the milk-pans, ſo that no cream can be ſkimmed off for 
butter ; nor will the cheeſe-curd hold together, but will 
break aſundef. _ | 5 

It is commonly ſaid, that a quart of cream will make 
a pound of butter; but this muſt be underſtood of cream, 
that hath ſtood two or three days to ſettle, for three pints 
of cream juſt ſkimmed from the milk will, in three days, 
be reduced to nearly a quart. If you bring in the milk 
and ſtrain it immediately into the pans, without letting it 
firſt ſtand to cool, the cream produced by it will be much 
leſs, than it would have been, if the milk had been ſuf-- 
fered to ſtand and cool before ſtraining. 

In ſome parts of Dorſetſhire they ſet the milk over the 
fire in braſs pans to warm, which makes the cream riſe, 
and when a bladdle is formed in the middle, they take 
the pans from the fire, ſkim off the cream, and put it 
into a tub. After this the dairy-maid, by only putting 
her hand, and ſtirring it about in the tub, brings it pre- 
ſently to butter, without the help of a churn. - he 
butter made by this method is very rich, but the cheeſe: 
made from the ſkim-milk very poor. See the article 
CHEESE. 

The hill-country- farms are not ſo well adapted to a: 
dairy as thoſe in the vale; becauſe the foddering ſeaſon 
in the former holds ſo much longer, occaſioned by the 
rowet-graſs falling off a month ſooner, and the ſpring- 
grads coming a month later than in the vale. Lis 
uſbandry, vol. II. p. 139. | | 
DAISY, the greater, or ox - eye, by ſome called maud- 
lin-wort,. is the name of a perennial weed common in 
8 The leaves are jagged, and embrace the ſtalk. 
The flowers are large, and radiated. The ray is white,, 
and the diſh yellow: the ſeeds have no down.. - 
; DALLOP, a tuft, or chump. - 
DAM, a mole, or bank to confine water. 
DAMSON, a ſmall black plum, brought originally 
from Damaſcus ; whence the name. | 
DANDELION, the name of a very troubleſome and' 
well-known weed in the meadows ; and which will: 
ſpread greatly, if the flowers are ſuffered to perfect their 
ſeeds, which are light, downy, and of courſe eaſily blown 


- 


| about by the. wind. 


- 


DARNEL, J Coczl. 

Amual DARNEL-GRASS, called white darn by | Au 
82 and in the ſouthern counties crap. t 
is ©, much like the . 
greatly eultivated under the name of ray-grofs, or vul- 
. ike is much longer and paler ; 

which ——— entirely without. 
22 12 has an abid- 
ing root. I bet ripen. wich 00mm. 2 e Place VII 


Fi 
Pan, the time when the light of the morning firſt 


DEARTH, ſcarcity ; a time when food is dear. 
DEATH-WATCH, the name of an inſect that makes 


a 2 noiſe, ſuperſtitiouſly imagined to prognoſticate | 


"DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year. | 

'The earth is now commonly locked up under its frozen 
coat, ſo that the huſbandman has leiſure to fit and ſpend 
what ſtore he has before-hand provided. 
Kow is the time to houſe old, cattle, and to fell all ſorts 
of timber, and other trees, for buildings or utenſils ; to 
cut coppices, &c. 

Ler ork lod, buen fins, and kl them Deſtroy 
ant-hills. - 
| Plough up your land that you deſign for beans, provid- 
ed it ugh up your too hard Ny —_ fields, where the 
wy ſtagnates, and overflow, or water your meadows. 


your ſheep and ſwine to the peaſe-rick, and fatten 
4 0 og 5 maker 4 fps and lop trees. Mor- 
timen's 8805 25 


DECIDUOUS King g. ng . an epithet ap- 
plied to ſuch trees and ſhrubs as ſhed their leaves in the 
autumn. Thus the oak, the elm, the beech, &c. are 
called deciduous trees. 

DECLIVITY, inclination or declivity, reckoned down- 
wards ; gradual deſcent. 

DEFICATION, the act of purilying any liquor from 
its lees or ſoulneſs. 

DELVING, digging, or the act of turning up the 
earth with a ſpade. 

DEMAIN, or demeſre, the land which a man holds 


. of himſelf. It is alſo ſometimes uſed as a dif- 
ion K thoſe lands which the lord of the manor 
hath in his own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, and 
ſuch other lands 


to free or copy- 
DENSHIKING. See the artich Burn-BAKinG. 


DEVIL in a buſb, or fennel- flower, a-very trouble- 
ſome weed among the corn, eſpecially in Italy, France, 
and Germany, where it abounds much more than in 
this count It riſes with ſlender ſtalks, near a foot 

gh, 55, which ſometimes branch out at the bottom, and 
— are ſingle, garniſhed with a few very fine cut 
leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of dill. Its flower is gene- 


OE with it ; they blacken the meal, and debaſe its 


1 etation, 2 
EWLAP 


x / 005 to the ſaid manor, as belong 


rally biue, and its ſeeds are rough and black. This, * 


nearly of che fame fize 2s the 
of wheat, r it difficult to 
when the plant has bid 


cut and 


value. 
The plant 2 and therefore may be extirpated 
roting it out before it can feeds which is 2 


2 the name of a weed often found 
the corn, but more frequently in meadows. It 
bes a ſtrong, thick, fibrous, W root, which runs 
into the ground, and ſends out ſeveral branching 
ſtalks, which riſe near three feet high. The lower leaves 
are Betis almoſt entire, and at others are cut 
into many ſegments almoſt to the mid-rib : are ſe- 
yen or eight inches long, and from three or four broad 
in the middle, hairy, and fit cloſe to, the root. The 
ſtalks are covered with ſtiff, prickly hairs, and garniſhed 
with ſmaller leaves at exch joint. 'The flowers, . 
are of a purple colour, and have a faint odour, a 
rin naked foot flalks af the end of f 
ranches, \ which dcey to the root every autumn. 
DEVILU'S-GUTS, bn ſame with the leſſer bind-weed. 
See the article BixDp-WIZ ZD. 
DEVONSHIRING. - See the article Buxxn-Baxixe, 
DEW, the moiſture ved on the ground, and on 
the libves of plants, blades of graſs, &c. in the morning. 
Thoſe who have made no- reflections on dew than 
ſuch as preſent themſelves naturally,” think that all the 
moiſture one finds in the morning on plants and upon 
the ground, comes in reality from above; but, when the 
affair is N with more attention, one ſees that at 
leaſt a great part of the dew ariſes from the earth itſelf 
and the plants, and keeps gg to their ſurface, Mr. 
Gerſten, who hath made a diſſertation on this ſubject in 
particular, hath even thought that there fell no dew from 
above on the ground, and that all which we ſee under 
the form of dew aroſe from. the earth or plants, on 
which it keeps hanging in 12255 till the heat of the day 


hath diſperſed it. 
For the nature and of dew, with regard to 
the article ATMOSPHERE, 
the fleſh that hangs down from the throat 
of oxen. 


DIABETES, a morbid copiouſneſs of , urine, or the 
making water in too great quantities. This diſorder is 
very common in horſes, and often terminates in c each. 


rſes ſubject to a diabetes, or profuſe 5 7p leon. if old, 


or of a weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured 

loſe their fleſh and appetite, - grow feeble, their — 
ſtaring, and they die rotten. a young horſe there 
are more hopes ; but he muſt not be indulged with too 
much water, or moiſt food. At the fame time give bim 
che ſollowing drink: 


Take jeſuit's 8 four ounces ; biftort and tor- 
mentil-root, of each two ounces :. boil them in 
two gallons of lime-water to the conſumption of 
half, and give a pint three times a day. 


Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a day of lime- 


water ; and if theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, give 


a quart of ſtrong alum · poſſet, three or four times a 


da 

IT his method is proper alſo for a horſe who ſtales 
blood; or the following balls may be given ſor that pur- 
poſe, if the enn is profuſe. 


Take 
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DO C 
Tale bole armoniac one ounce, Japan earth half 
nan ounce, roach alum two drams, elixir of vitriol 


one dram ; make them into a ball with conſerve 
of roſes, and give it every fix hours. 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent 
exerciſe, over-ſtraining, &c. repeated bleedings in ſmall 
quantities are abſolutel „till the mouths of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 1685 
DIAPHRAGH, midriff, or ſkirt, as ſome call it in 
a horſe or buttock, is a muſcular ſubſtance that divides 
the upper cavity or cheſt from the lower belly. | 
DIBBLE, a ſetting- ſtick, or inſtrument to make holes 
in the ground for ſetting plants, &c. 
DIG, a mattock. Se MaTTOCK. © | 
DIGGING, che act of turning up the earth with a 


e. 
Fa labour conſiderably cheaper in England than it is 
at preſent, and a ſufficient number of hands could be 
found, it would doubtleſs be the beſt way to dig by hand 
all the ground deſtined for potatoes, carrots, lucern, 
many advantages would accrue from this method of til- 
lage; the earth would be looſened to a greater depth, 
and much better pulveriſed; nor would the weeds and 
graſs be ſo apt to grow as in ploughed lands. 
” DIGITATED, branched out into diviſions like fingers. 
- DIKE, a ditch. It alſo ſignifies a dam ormound to 
hinder inundations. | 
NY ſmall clough or valley between two 
> hills. | 
e rl, a trench cut in the ground, uſually round 
the fences of a field. 

The mud of ditches affords an excellent manure, as it 
conſiſts of the putrid particles of animals and vegetables, 
mixed with the fineſt and richeſt mould; and therefore 
proves a great improvement to any ſoil, particularly the 
light and dry. But this mud ſhould be expoſed to the 
air for ſome time, that the ſeeds of the weeds generally 
contained in it may have time to vegetate or putrify, be- 
fore it be laid on theland. 

DOCK, the name of a weed, of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies, and all of them remarkable for the large- 
neſs of their leaves; ſo that he muſt be a very ſlovenly 
farmer who ſuffers any of theſe plants to grow large. 
They ſhould be plucked up by the roots as as they 
appear, which may be eaſily done, as the roots are of the 
tap, or carrot kind. | 

DOCKING, the act of cutting off the tails of 
horſes. | 
This operation is jn general very ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted, by the common methods, which are known to 
every farrier. But ſometimes a miſcarriage enſues by an 
inflammation and gangrene ſucceeding. Theſe accidents 
probably ariſe from the tendons of the tail ſuffering by 
an injudicious application of the knife or ſearing-iron, 
or in an improper ſeaſon for the operation. Neither the 
very hot or cold months are proper, for reaſons ſuſſi- 
ciently obvious. The operation ſhould always be per- 
formed by inciſion, or the chopping engine ; the knife 

_ ed through the tail from above, whilſt it lays 
on the block; for when the cutting inſtrument is applied 

underneath, the blow is given on the tail, which, b 
- bruiſing the tendons, may be naturally ſuſpected to occa- 
ſion bad ſymptoms. The ſearing-iron ſhould be ſmooth, 
and better poliſhed than thoſe generally uſed, and ought 


DR A 


4 


to be rubbed clean with, a Wöllen-clochg before it be ap. 


plied to the ſtump ;- othetyriſe the ſparks, which fly from 
the iron, are apt to occah atten 


ſhould it ever be applied flaming hot, for then it brings 
the burnt part away with it, requires à re- 


tion, in order to form a freſh eſchar on the vefſels ; by 


which means the bone is frequently left too much ex- 
poſed, ſo that it is often a contiderntle 


covered. 


or lime-water : but if an inflammation enſues, with a 


Venice-turpentine, rubbed with the yolk of an egg and 
tincture of myrrh, ſhould be applied, with a po tice of 
bread and milk over it. The rump ſhould be frequently 


bathed with oil of roſes and vinegar, and a large quan- 
tity of blood taken away. If the fundament be at all 
&c. | ſwelled, and the inflammation at all ſuſpect 


enſue, add Ægyptiacum to your dreſſings, and ſpirits to 


Farriery, page 323. 5 | 
DODDED Habs, ſheep without horns. 


DODDER, the name of fo remarkable a „that 
it cannot eaſily be miſtaken. It is entirely without 
leaves, and does not depend upon the ground for nourifh- , 
ment; but when it is grown up, rots at the bottom, 


and lives upon the juices of other plants about which it 
entwines itſelf, by 


ther, here and there, from the ſtem, 

counties to the ſhell-ſnail. 

DODRED beat, red wheat without beards. 
DOG's Graſs. Ses Coucy-GRraAss. 
DOEE, a deep furrow. | 
DOLE, or Dool, a long narrow green in an arable 

field, left unploughed. mA 


DODMAN, a name given in ſome of the northern 


* 


DOLPHIN-#/, the name of an inſect very deſtrue- 


tive to beans. See the article BEAM s. 
DOOL, the ſame with dole. Ses DoE. 
DOSOME, an epithet applied to ſuch beaſts as im- 


thern counties, a doſome beaſt. 


DRAGS, a name given in ſome counties to the 


heavieſt pair of ox-harrows. 
DRAFFE, the grains of malt. 


DRAIN, a channel, or trench, cut in the earth, in 


order to carry, or drain off the water. See the articles 
Bog March, and Mook. | 


When coarſe graſs is produced, the ground is evident: 


ly over charged with moiſture, proceeding either from 
cold, hungry ſprings, loaded with ſorae mineral or acid, 


which want vent; or elſe from external floods, which 
being conſined by a ſtiff clay, impervious to water, re- 


y _ upon it, and corrupt the natural nouriſhment pro- 


per for producing the ſweet and richer grafſes. When 
this laſt is the caſe, the remedy is eaſy, by making proper 


drains to carry off the ſuperf.uous moiſture. But LA... | 


2 


» 7 * 


on great pain, ed with 
the ſwelling both of the ſheath and fundament:” nor 


time before it is. 


Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to the ſtump ; which 
need only be anointed with the wound ointment, and 
when the eſchar is digeſted off, may be waſhed with allum 


diſcharge of thin matter, a proper digeſtive, compoſed of 


ed to be com 
municated to the bowels, let cooling emollient clyſters 
be injected two or three times a day. Should a gangrene 


n N 


the ſomentation: and apply over all the ſtrong- beer 
poultice, with London treacle, twice a day. Bartlet's 


means of threads of a red colour, 
which it throws out. The flowers are ſmall, and come 
out in roundiſh heads or bunches, many of them toge- 


prove apace. Thus a thriving beaſt is called, in the nor- 
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DRA 
nage. I the clay underneath be at ſo nil a: depth 
that the plough can reach it, this will have a very good 
effect: and 2s the nearly horizontal direction of the fur- 
row gives the water but z flow motion, it will not be ſo 
[apt to waſh away the richer mould, as it would if the 
u 


f | be | turrows were more perpendicular to the declivity. Theſc 
cut deep enough to or | furrows ſhould, however, have {lope enough to give the 
land, thr which the water flows ; and-upon the firſt | water a current fufficient to prevent its ſoaking into the 
touching of this, the water will be found to run 


of | * underneath. | PP 
| the ſprings riſe only at the bottom of a floping 
he ſmaller drains, communicating with the main ground, one large drain, ing the whole length of 
ditch, ſhould. be left open for ſome time, until the quan- | the declivity, and cut down to bed of clay under-; 
tity of moiſture abate. After this, to make them co-*} neath, EE with the help of a channel, to 
vered drains, by which the ſurface is rendered level, and wy off the water. | 
no part of it is loft, they ſhould be filled up with ſmall there is any mineral in the earth, eſpecially a cha- 
ſtones to within about a foot and a half of the ſurface, | Iybeate, which Dr. Home has experienced to be very 
and then covered with turf, the green fide downward, | prejudicial to vegetation, ſuch mineral, being waſhed out 
or with heath, broom, ſtraw, or any other thing that by the ſprings, is lodged in the foil, towards the ſur- 
can moſt conveniently be had, proper to keep the earth | face. 
from falling in among the chinks of the ſtones, through | DRAINING / Land, the operation of ing off 
which, if no ſuch accident ha , the water will paſs | the water from wet lands. Ser tbe articles Boc, 2 
cally, the drains will prove effectual, and the plough, Moon. 
aſter the earth that was turned out is laid above all, will | A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
freely over, without bein ed by the ſtones. | cum has obliged the public with the following obſerva- 
Got devth of ould over e drain will be ſufficient | tions on the uſes of draining. ? 
in paſture-ground ; but this covering ſhould be at leaſt 6 The firſt experiment, 2 I made, was upon 
2 eee Where ſtones a piece of ground of about or ſive acres, in the 


more freely, and in greater quantity. 


are ſcarce, ots made of Nr ee of the ſpringy kind; where the wa- 
trees are ſubſtituted in their place: but do not an- ters, collected from the rains and dews in a large plain 
ſwer the purpoſe fo well, becauſe they y and rot, | of dry land above, broke out 8 declivity of the 
the to in, and the drains are ſtopped : though it | hill, and not having proper drains and channels, to 
is highly proper, where theſe are uſed, to line the lides | carry them away, had, by long overflowing, rendered 
of the drains with brick or ſtone, without mortar, to keep the ground fo foft and „as not to allow the tread 
the earth from falling in there, and at the fame time give | of any fort of cattle, ( in very ſevere froſts ;) and 
free admittance to the water. It muſt be obſerved, that, thereby made it intirely uſeleſs, and alſo very diſagree- 
' where a great quantity of water is to be diſcharged, the | able to the eye. I took the opportunity of a very hard 
main drain into which the ſmaller drains are to empty | and laſting froſt, to _ on a large quantity of ſtones - 
themſelves, ſhould not by any means be filled up, even for making the intended drains : which were laid out in 


with ſtones, unleſs it be very deep and very wide, | the following manner. A main drain, or trench, was 
and there be a great quantity of to throw into it, | made through the middle of the ground, from a ſmall 
leſt it ſhould not be able to diſcharge all the water ; in | rivulet (into which it was to empty itſelf), to a little 
which caſe the whole work will prove worſe than uſe- | above where the ſprings made their firſt appearance: 
leſs; a remedy being very difficult on account of the | from thence two drains (one on each fide) were carried 

. along the fide of a hill to the two extreme parts of the 


ſtones. 
The beſt time of covering theſe drains is about Mi- ground, emptying themſelves into the head of the firſt 

'  chaclmas; becauſe the earth is drieſt at that ſeaſon, be- mentioned drain, which was only made about three feet 
ſore the winter rains begin to fall. The Gigging of them | deep till near the top of it. The branches or ſide drains 


is indeed very laborious work, l marſhes, | were better than fix feet, as I hoped thereby to have cut 
\, the ſoil of which is always of a tough, ſtrong N off all the ſprings: but the declivity of the land being 
I is therefore of great importance, that every means conſiderable, I was obliged to add two drains more be- 
"\ſed to leflen that fatiguing labour. The ſhovels and | low : as ſome of the ſprings had eſcaped under the bot- 
ſpades univerſally uſed, are certainly too ſhort. Their | toms of the higheſt branches. I made the drains in the 
length ſhould be ſuch as to give the labourer every ad- following manner. The bottoms were flagged with a 
vantage ariſing from his own ſtrength. In order to | thin tender ſtone (of no other uſe;) the ſides walled 
have this, be thould ſtand as erect as poſſible : for other - with rubiſh ſtone (the walls being about five inches 
. wiſe, he has not only the weight of the earth on the | aſunder, and five inches high ;) and the tops covered 
ſpade or ſhovel to raiſe, but that of his own body ; | with a ſtronger kind of rubbiſh ſtone. Upon the covers, 
whereas, if the ſhovel be of a due length, an eaſy ſhift- | I laid ruſhes and reeds, (the then only produce of the 
ting of the lower-moſt hand becomes a prop, or point, d) to prevent any dirt or foil from png through 
on which the weight at the end is raiſed, almoſt without | the openings of them into the drains ; and, laſtly, I filled 
bending the body. Os Ct WEIR Ts them up with the moſt perous ſubſtances, dug out to 
Where the ground in e fyringaars lice ona gen near the height of the ſurface. - © 5 
ie decliyity, Mr. Tull very properly adviſes ploughing it © I began this work about the end of March, and 
nearly horizontally, by which means each, furrow carries | had finiſhed it about the. end of Auguſt. I very ſoon 
off the water, — ola wt ad ulm ato: labour, the ground being 
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the profit better 


all the worſt ſpe 


RA 


on 1 


* 
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Wt 
the ſtables, - vir- 


uantity and quality, as any of 
c Vos k 


vas full as extraordinary as the firſt. In order to know 


the profit of the latter exactly, I burdled it off in ſmall 
parcels : and, having taken in cattle by the weck, found 
twenty ſhillings a ſtatute acre. 
This has kept improving ever ſince; and now 
affords me three erops every year; viz. ſpring paſturage 
for my milch-cows and early feeders, a molt plentiful 
crop of good hay, and an excellent aftermath ;, without 
having had any ſuperinduQtion beſtowed upon it ſince 
the firſt, which is eleven years ago. When ſtones can- 


not be conveniently had, the common flat tiles for the 


bottoms, and the common brick for the ſides, and covers. 
of the drains, will do very well ; and, as bricks are 
more ditiouſly laid than the rubbiſh-ſtones, I think 
they- will be full as cheap, if proper clay, and fuel for 
burning them, ean be procured upon eaſy terms. The 
expence of draining this piece of ground was about 
five pounds per acre. I have drained many acres of the 
ſame kind of land ſince, with equal ſucceſs ; and at a 
much leſs expence. Another kind of land, which has 
fallen within my practice of draining, is what I call the 
ſour ſpongy land ; where there is upon the ſurface a to- 
lerable good mould, for fix or ſeven inches deep, and 
below that 'a ſtiff clay, that will not permit any water 
to through it; by which means, the ſoil above is ſo 
ſoaked and chilled, with a conſtant ſurcharge of water, 
that it is not able to produce any thing but ruſhes, and 
cies of acquatic weeds. As this kind of 
land is often nearly level, or but gently declining, the 
firſt ſtep I take, is (by levelling) to find the greateſt fall 
I can get within any reaſonable diſtance. Then, by the 
means of iron-rods, (ſuch as are uſed in boring for 
coals) with a bitt or iron ſcoop at the bottom, I try in 
ſeveral places the depth of the clayey ſtratum, which fo 
obſtructs the paſſage of the water; and alſo what the na- 
tures of the ſeveral ſtratums below it are, till I come as low 
as the level, where I propoſe to begin my drain. If I find, 
in ſuch ſearch gravel, ſand, ſoſt- rock, pinnel, or other 
porous ſubſtance, I begin the good work immediately, and 
with full aſſurance of fucceſs : making a good ſtone or 
brick drain (as before deſcribed) through the loweſt part 
of the ground intended to be drained ; and then filling 
it up with the light porous ſubſtances, that ariſe in the 
digging of it, or any rubbiſh that can be conveniently 

rocured ; taking great care that none of the clay, or 

rd ſubſtances, be thrown in again; and that the top 
and ſides of the drain be left lower than the reſt of the 
land ; that the winter rains may eaſily deſcend to it, and 


fo paſs (as x a ſieve) into the channel prepared to 
there be any low parts in the piece of | 


receive them. 


ground, from whence the rain-water cannot deſcend to 
e main drain, ſmall pebble, or wood drains, ſhould be 
made from thoſe low 


them up with ſome ru iſh or light mou 


o 


The clay, 


vhich is dug out, may be converted (either by burning or 


the Eule of ths year be proper 


Re —- 


laying up in heaps with quicklime) into a molt excellent 


either for corn or graſs land, for the improvement 
of the ſame g or an other here it is more wanted. 
For the' fertili of ſuch land, after fuck draining, is 


greater than can be well by thoſe who have 
not tried it, even without any further improvement. I 
erally (indeed) ſet on hime immediately afterwards, if 
for 2 4 OED T ay 
(from experience); is from the middle of April, to t 
middle of July ; being certain, (notwithſtanding' ſome 
great authorities, and the common prattice ate againſt 


'Taid on 
red and 


that ſeaſon, are more than equal to thi 
the autumn, or winter ſeafons. About an 
ſixty buſhels to an acre ate a proper dre 


kind of land, of which I ſhall now treat, is the black 


peat or mooriſh land, many thouſand acres of which, in 


being improved to great advantage. Nay, I will venture 
to aſſirm, that there is ſcarcely any ſo bad, but that it 
might, by proper means, and induſtry, be converted 
to ſome uſeful purpoſe. ' For which affertion, I have a 
happy authority, in that beautiful teſtimonial of induſtry, 
— by Virgil, in his fourth Georgic, to the old a ev 
armer. If theſe kinds of land be nearly upon a level, 
I uſe the precautions mentioned in the laſt article; and, 
if I find my level will carry me below, or to the bottom 
of this black mooriſh or peat- earth, I do not regard the 
depth of my drains, as the digging is very eaſy, and 
what is thrown out will nearly pay the expence, by be- 
ing either dried into peat for fuel, or burnt into aſhes; 
which, if properly managed, are an excellent dreſſing, 
either for ſpring-corn, or land. In the draining of 
this kind nd, I make one principal drain through 
the middle of the piece, (of ſtone or bricks, as before 
mentioned); and, at about every eighty or a hundred 
yards, branches from it. Theſe I ma 
than two feet wide at the top ; and continue them nearly 
of the ſame width, till within eight or nine inches of 
the bottom. 'Then, with a ſpade (about nine inches 
broad at the top, and narrowing down to three inches) 
I make a lower drain ; and, upon the fides or ledges 
(formed by the narrowing of it), lay large heath-ſods, 
cut ſquare, and exactly to the width of the upper part: 
9 which means, a cavity is left for the water. to run in. 
Upon thoſe fods or covers, F throw bruſh-wood, or any 
kind of light trumpery : and, laſtly, I fill it up with the 
ſmalleſt of the black (oi thrown out. Such is the pre- 
ſerving nature of this black or earth, to all vege- 
tables buried in it, that there is no doubt, but drains of 
this laſt kind will endure for ever, if they be laid deep 
enough. After the ground is drained and levelled, marl 
(if to be had near) ſhould be laid on; if not, ſand, 
vel, or any kind of light earth. If the firſt, no other 
uperinduction will be required; but if any of the lat- 
ter over it ſhould be ſpread, 'a cover of. ſome of the 
fineſt black mould, that is pretty free from any wyivs. 
or fibres; and then a compoſt made of horſe- dung, caal- 


be laid down cither with -feeds alone, or with bar- 
ley (or oats) and graſs-ſeeds. I laid down a piece 
rained and managed as above mentioned) about the 


rts into it: aging care to fill 


ginning of Augutt laſt, with white clover, . yellow 
clover, and common hay-ſeeds, and thengh the ſeaſon 
was ſo 3 dry and hot, yet the young plants 
2 came 


=” 


me) that twenty buſhels ſet upon graſs- land, Vine 5 


rather bettet 


this kingdom, are now intirely uſeleſs, though capable orf 


N 


1 


aſhes, earth, or clay and lime; and, laſtly, it ſhould 


\ 


in which the 
. Theſe arbours are kept in their proper places by means of 


the inſtrument is drawn is faſtened. 


came up very well, and very thick, and, in thi 
ſevere froſt; it affords a verdure, not to 
where elſe in the neighbourbood : and the piece is 
ſtantly covered by my cattle, tgmpted by the and 
the ſweet food it affords them,, I am new regen 
about five acres of the ſame kind of land, to be hai 

down with barley and grafſs-ſeeds in the ſpring ; and 


: 


preſent 
any 
is con- 


(if the ſeaſon proves favourable) to have a good 


crop of. both. I had no marl (or even clay) near, fo 


was obliged to make uſe of ſand and gravel for my firſt | 


ſtratum, | 
DRAINING-PLOUGH, a plough for cutting drains, 
in order to carry off the water from wet ſoils. 
Several inſtruments have been invented for 
this neceſſary operation; but as none were found ſuſh- 
cient to anſwer the intention of the huſbandman, the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, ManufaQtures, and 
Commerce, propoſed a premium of fifty guineas for the 
beſt plough or machine, of the Cmpleſt 
that ould, with the leaſt ſorce, cut a new drain one 
foot in depth perpendicular, one ſoot eight inches wide 
at the top, and ten inches at bottom; both ſides of the 
drain equally ſloping, and the earth to be equally 
thrown out on both Fes. In conſequence of this pre- 
mium, ſeveral inſtruments for effecting this purpoſe 
were ſent in to the Society ; but upon trial one was found 
much ſuperior to the reſt, and anſwerable to the Society's 
advertiſement : and in conſequence of which the pre- 
mium was adjudged to the author. | 
This plough, of which we have given four figures on 
Plate was made by Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, at Bel- 
ford, in Northumberland ; and anſwered exceeding well 
in meadow-ground ; but could not be drawn in a ſtiff 
clay with the force of eight horſes. Fig. 1. is a 70 
1 the whole inſtrument ſeen on one ſide. 
ig · 2. another view ſcen in front. Fig. 3. a third view 
ſeen at the tail. Fig. 4. a ſection of the plough, to ſhew 
the diſpoſition of the three coulters. | 
Note. The ſame letters refer to the fame parts in all the 
four figures ; ſo that where any of the parts cannot be 
ſcen in that figure, the letters will not be-found. 
A, B, C, are the three coulters. | 
D, E, F, the nuts and ſcrews that faſten the coulters 
to the beams. | 
G, H, I, a wheel, or rather roll, which prevents the 
plough from going any deeper in the earth. This roll is 
divi into three parts, by circular pieces of iron, which 
| 88 beyond the roll ; and cut the turf into three parts. 
The coulters follow in the fame tract, and finiſh that 


part of the work. 


XK, K, the centers on which the roll turns. 
I., L, the nut and ſcrews which faſten the iron arbour 
pivots of the rolls turn to the beams. 


the two iron braces /, J. 
M, a large iron-hook, to which the chain by which 


N, the tow-chain, or that by which the plough is 


drawn. | 
O, the head of the plow into which the beams are 


P, 5 R, the three beams. 
8, a of iron, (the whole 


ing of that metal) and into which the hoof of the plough 
is iuſerted. N 


. 


conſtruction, : 


from 8 to A be- 


on each (ide of the trench. 


forming | 


P 


out of the trench 


time attem 


D RI 


T, a ſhelf on which the mould riſes after it is eut up 


by the coulter and fore - part of the ſhare, 


the mould - boards, 
7 V, the mo d- boards, whic h 


till it is thrown 


W, W, a band of iron, which faſtens the after-part 
of the to the main or middle beam. 
X, head of a tenon, which faſtens the mould- 
boards, and hoof of the plough to the main beam. | 
n like thoſe of a common 


a, b, a piece of board tenoned into the handles, in 
order to keep the handles in their proper poſition. 

c, d, repreſents the ſurface of the ground when the 
plough is a: work. Therefore all the parts below that 
dotted line are under the ground when the drain is 
cutting. : | | | 

V e, g, ſhews the angle which the coulters make with 
a line drawn parallel to the horizontal plane ; and is 
nearly equal to forty-five degrees. | 

The figures are drawn on a ſcale of an inch to a foot; 
but many of the parts, being drawn in perſpective, can- 
not be meaſured. 

We imagine it will be unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
farther with regard to the manner of working this 
plough, as the operation is the ſame ,as that with the- 
common plough. But it may not be amiſs to obſerye, that 
the angle /, e, g, being greater than that by which the 
horſes draw upwards, the plough has too great a ten- 
dency to get into the earth; the conſequence of which 
is, that, when the ſoil is very ſtiff, and conſequently re- 
quires a very great force to draw the plough, the inſtru- 
ment cannot be held properly by the handles, the force 
of fix men not being ſufficient to do this, but the plough 
will turn entirely over. This was ſufficiently apparent 
to the committee of the Society, at the firſt experiment, 
when the ploughs were tried in a ſtiff clay; for the tail 
of this very plough could not be kept down by ſix men 
at the handles. If therefore the angle /, e, g, were 
lefſened to about thirty-three degrees, this difficulty 
would, in a great meaſure, be removed. However, in 
marſhy, boggy, and moory ſoils, it will anſwer the in- 
tention extremely well, and make a clean trench of the 
dimenſions required by the Society; and therefore cannot 
fail of being a very valuable acquiſition in the practice of 
agriculture. 


DRAPE, a farrow cow, or one whoſe milk is juſt 


" PREN 

DRENCH, phyſick, &c. given to a brute by means: 
of a horn, cat properly for that purpoſe. e. 

DRILL-PLOUGH, an inſtrument for ſowing corn in 
drills, or rows, which is an eſſential part of the New 
Huſbandry. | | 

The two firſt inventions for ſowing 


in this manner 


| were Mr. Worlidge's W and Don Joſeph de 


Lucatello's ſembrador, of which may claim the 
merit of inventions, and therefore muſt not be 
in this work. | 
4 Beſides the uſual method of ſowing corn, there are, 
ſays Mr. Worlidge, ſeveral other ways of diſperſing it, 
as by ſetting, and hoeing of it in, &c. This art of ſet- 
ting corn ſeems to be very ancient, as 93 by Virgil, 
Unguibus infodiunt et 725 fruges. And hath been a long 

to be brought into practice again, as ap- 


omitted 
2 


| 


pears. by Mr. Platt Adam's Tool revived.” Mr. We 
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lage chen points out the defects in Mr. Platt's iuſtru- 
ny ee een y vo 

« But to remedy and remove all manner of errors and 
inconveniencies that can be found in ſetting of corn, I 
ſhall here give you a plain and perfect deſcription of an 
caſy and ſeaſible inſtrument that ſhall diſperſe your corn, 
grain, pulſe, of what kind ſocver, at what diſtance, and 
in what proportion you pleaſe to deſign, and that with 
tion, and very 


very great expedi 
charge, expence, or hazard. 

« Firſt make a frame of timber, of about two or 
three inches ſquare, the breadth of the frame about two 
feet, the height about eighteen inches, the length about 
four feet, more or leſs as you pleaſe, as at uunun, Fig. 
1. Plate IX. Place this frame on two pair of ordinary 
wheels, like plow-wheels. The axle-tree of the two 
foremoſt wheels is to lock on either fide, as doth 
the fore axle-tree of a waggon, for reaſons hereafter 
ſhewn. The hindermoſt axle-tree, being of iron, and 
ſquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to the center of the 
wheels, that the axis and wheels may move together : 
then, about the middle of the frame, in the bottom, let 
there be fixed an iron inſtrument, or of wood pointed 
with iron, like unto a coulter, made a little ſpreading at 
the bottom, in the nature of a ſhare, made to 
through two mortiſes on the top, for its greater ſtrength ; 
and made alſo to be wedged higher or lower, according 
as you will have your furrow in depth, as at 0 9; the 
uſe whereof is only to make the furrow : ſo that you 
muſt make the point thereof of breadth only to move 
the earth, and caſt it, or force it, on either fide, that 
the corn may fall to the bottom of the furrow. 'Then, 
over this, ſhare or coulter, a litfle behind it, may a 
wooden pipe be made, to come from the top of the frame « 
to the lower end of the ſhare, tapering downward, as 
at p, and as near as you can to the e: to deliver 
the corn immediately, as the ground is opened, and be- 

fore any earth falls in; that what earth does afterwards 
fall in, may fall on the corn. This pipe is to proceed 
out of a large hopper fixed on the top of the frame, that 
may contain about a buſhel, as at : but fo that the 
corn may gradually deſcend, according to the quantity 
you intend to beſtow on an acre. At the very neck of 
the hopper, underneath, in the ſquare hollow thereof, 
muſt be fitted in the edge of a wheel of wood, about 
half an inch thick, and proportioned to the cavity of 
the neck, as behind the letter r. The wheel need not 
be above two or three inches diameter, and fixed on an 
axis extending from one ſide of the frame to the other: 
on which axis is alſo to be another wheel, with a groove 
on the circumference thereof, like the wheel of a ſpit or 

jack, as at r, which muſt anſwer to another wheel of 
the like nature and form, fixed on the axis of the hin- 
dermoſt of the wheels, as at 5: then fit a line (of filk 
is beſt, becauſe it will not be ſo apt to ſhrink and reach 
as hemp) about theſe two wheels, that when the inſtru- 


ment moves, on the hindermoſt wheels, by the means of | 


the line, the ſmall wheel at the neck of the hoppers 
may alſo move; which leſſer wheel in the neck of the 
hopper, may have ſhort pieces of thick leather fixed in 
circumference ee like unto the teeth of a jack- 
wheel, that upon its motion it may deduce the corn out 


of the hopper, in what proportion you pleaſe : for in | 
cale it comes tov faſt, then you. may by a wedge at the | 


ttle extraordinary | 


_ 


tenon of the piece whereupon the hopper reſts, as at f, 


= 


BD KH 
or at he end of the axis,of the leſſer ,wheel,, force. the: 


wheel and hopper together ; a5, in cale it feeds too flows. 
then may you remoye them hy the Tame wedges to a fat: 


ther diftance ; alſo in cale your line be too ſlack or tov. - 
hard, you may prevent either extreme by a wedge in the. 


place where the axis of the cheel moves ; or by a, third. 
wheel, about the middle of the line, mage f move farther. 


or nearer, as you. ſee cauſe. 


- 


Jy | (102315599 $31 TY * 
Alſo by means of the iron - rod v v, fixed, to the 


foremoſt axis that is made to lock, may you 99240 your 
engine at pleaſure ; which rod is made crooked at the 
wn, of the hopper, leſt that ſhould injure its motion. 

And at the turning, you may; liſt up your engine 
by the handles at x : for whilſt you lift it up, the corn 
feeds not until you ſet the ſame down again 

« One horſe and one man may work with this in- 
ſtrument, and ſow land as faſt or ſaſter than fix hoer 
can plough ; ſo that you may with eaſe compute the ex- 


pence, in caſe your inſtrument be ſingle : but you may | 


in the ſame frame have two ſhares at tywrelve inches 
tance, more or leſs, as you will have the rows of corn 
diſtant the one from the other ; and two pipes out of the 
ſame hopper, and two ſmall wheels on the ſame axis, 
with other wheels anſwerable, every whit as eaſy to be 
performed as one ; and then you may double your pro- 
portion of land in a day. . 


« This inſtrument will always keep the fame propor- 


tion you firſt ſet it to, which you muſt thus. contrive. 
Firſt, know the length of the furrow you ſow; then 
caſt up how many of theſe furrows at fuch diſtance. your 
inſtrument is made for (whether a foot, more. or leſs). 
will amount to an acre; then conclude how much to 
ſow on an acre; as ſuppoſe a buſhel : then divide that 
buſhel into ſo many parts as you have furrows or diſ- 
tances in that acre: then take one or two of thoſe 
parts, and put into your hopper, and obſerve whether it 
will hold out, or ſuperabound at the end of one or t 
furrows, and accordingly proceed and rectify the feeder : 
or you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it feed 
too faſt or too flow. | 

In caſe it feeds too. faſt, notwithſtanding they be 
cloſe Ju together, you may make that wheel at the 
loweſt axis, wherein the line moves, to be leſs than the 
upper; then will the motion be ſlower : and thus may 
you make it move as flow as you will, by augmenting 
the upper, and diminiſhing he lower wheels wherein 
rm line is; and make it move faſter by the contrary- 
rule. 

In caſe you drive apice, it feeds apace: in caſe you 
drive but flow, it feeds but ſlowly : here is no error, 

« When you come to any turning at the land's. end, 
by lifting up the hindermoſt part of the inſtrument, that 
thoſe wheels touch not the ground, the feeding of the 
corn immediately ceaſeth, until you ſet it down again, 

* Alſo all the corn you ſow lies at a certain depth, 


none too deep, nor any too ſhallow. © 1 
“Nou may place a kind of harrow to follow; but. 
the beſt way is to have on each ſide of each futrow, 


a peice of wood, a little broad at the end, ſet aſlope to. 
force the earth rounding on the corn. This may be 


well placed and fitted to the bottom of this inſtrument, 

juſt behind the ſhare and feeding pipe., . e.. 
iy this method of ſowing any fort of grain or 
pulſe, may be faved the one half, and in ſome places more, 
which by che other way is either buried ſo deep whe: 
5 5 ! | 55, p 


» 


— — 


* 


== 


dods, that it cannot come up, or elle is ſo ſhallow, that 
n 


. vulgar way of ſowing corn: the greater h 
which in all probably may faved by the uſe of 
this very inſtrument, 


ſtirred and moved: it is all at one certain depth and at 
one certain diſtance, and equally covered, below the in- 
jury of froſt, and heat, and rapine of birds. Alſo by 
this way corn may be ſown in the very middle or con- 
venient of the mould, that it may have the ſtrength 
of the both below and above root whilſt in 
the other more uſual way, the corn falls to the bottom 
of the furrow on the gravel, clay, or ſuch like hard 
44 where it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens 

be in the midſt. This way alſo exceeds the way of 
ſetting corn, where the pins thruſt into the ground 
harden and faſten the mould, ſo that, unleſs the land be 
very light, it confines the roots to too narrow a place, 
which in this way is prevented; as I have obſerved in 
garden beans, that thoſe hoed in proved better than 
hoſe ſet with a ſtick. 

By the uſe of this inſtrument alſo may you cover 
your 87 e 4 8 you Rel pre- 
pare for that pu ei with pigeon- dun or 
granulated, or any other ſaline 2 2 
made diſperſeable, which may drop after the corn, and 
prove an excellent improvement: for we find experi- 
mentally, that pigeon's-dung ſown by the hand on wheat 
or barley mightily advantageth it in the common wa 
of huſbandry 
way, where the dung, or ſuch like ſubſtance, is all in the 
fame furrow with the corn ; whereas in the other vulgar 
ways a great part thereof comes not near it. 

* 1t may either be done by having another hopper on 


the ſame 


e behind that for the corn, wherein the 


ixivial ſubſtance, | 


compolt may be put, and made to drop ſucceſſively after 


the corn: or it may be ſown by an 
follow the former, which is the better way, and may 
both diſperſe the ſoil, and cover both ſoil and ſced. 

The corn alſo thus ſown in ranges, you may with 
much more conveniency go between, and either weed it 
or hoe it, and carth it 4. as you think good, and at 
harveſt it will cafily repay the charges. 


« Alſo the fore-whee!s being made to lock to and fro 


on either fide, you may have an upright iron-pin fixed 
to the middle of the axis, extended to the top of the 
frame : and frqm thence a ſmall rod of iron to come 
to . hand, with a crooked neck juſt againſt the 
neck of the hopper ; by means of which iron rod, you 
may lock or turn the wheels either way, and guide your 
. rectify it, if it deviate out of its right 
courie, | | 

„% The hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the 
ſecd preſs not much harder when it is full, than when it 
is ncar empty; leſt it ſow not proportionably. 

40 Thoug 
ous 7nd intricate to the j 


r inſtrument to 


this inſtrument may at firſt ſeem myſteri- 
orant, yet I am confident 


it will anſwer to every particular of what I have writ- 
te Any ingenious wheelwright, joiner, or carpenter, 


much more then might we expect this 


=. 


D-RA 
may eaſ ith y 


convenience in this inftrument ſeems to 
be, that the ſeed is liable to be bruiſed as it 


he Tours by hp WHO If OE OE To ; 
In the account which is given of the ſembrador, in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, it is juſtly obſerred, that 


the perfeQtion of agriculture conſiſts in the plants 
at — diſtances, in ground well to a ſuſſi - 
cient „that their roots may be able to ſpread, in 
order to collect the nouriſhment which is neceffary to 
produce and ripen their fruit. But this is ſo little ob- 
ſerved, that almoſt all forts of ſeed are commonly ſown 
by handfuls at random; whence it happens, that corn 
is ſowed too thick in ſome places, too thin in others, 
and, frequently, the greater part of it is either not co- 
vered at all, or not enough ; by which means it is 
not only expoſed to be eaten by birds, but alſo in cold 
countries to be ſpoiled by froſt, and in hot climates, b 

the ſun. To remedy theſe inconveniences, Don Joſep 

de Lucatello invented an inſtrument, which, being 
faſtened to the tail of the plough, drops the ſeed regu- 
larly in the furrow, faves four parts in five of the quan- 


tity which 3 uſed, and becomes the means of 


procuring a confic 
perſon purpoſely to ſow. 

As a few words will explain the mechaniſm of this in- 
ſtrument, which has its merit, though it has not been 
found to anſwer in common practice, we ſhall venture to 
give the following ſhort deſcription of it; becauſe ſome 
of the principles of this may poſſibly ſuggeſt an uſeful 
hint to an ingenious artiſt. 

Fig. 2. Plate IX. is a box of wood: a, 6, c, d, the co- 
ver of that part into which the corn is put, and which 
is open in Fig. 3. at W: e, /, b, g, +, |, Fig. 2. are the 
two ſides which cover that part of the box where the 
cylinder, which is ſtuck round with three rows of little 
ſpoons to throw out the grains, is turned round. Theſe 

ides are taken off in Fig. 3. to ſhew the cylinder R 8, 
and oy e 4% Xy &. fue internal ſhape of theſe ſides 
is expreſſed in Fig. 4. where may be ſeen the four trian- 
gular pieces p, p, P, p, and the i interſtices g, 9, 4, 
which ſerve to convey the corn diſcharged by the ſpoons, 


increaſe, without employing a 


to holes which let it out at the bottom of the box. T, 


is one of the wheels which turn the cylinder; and V 
the other end of the cylinder, on which the other wheel 
is to be fixed. The furrow in which the grain has been 


dropt is to be covered by the next turn of the plough ; to 


which end the mould-board muſt project conſiderably. 

In uſing this inſtrument, according to Don Lucatello's 
method, it muſt be faſtened to the beam of the plough, 
at ſuch a height that the long projecting nails in the 
wheels may touch the ground ſuſficiently to make them 


turn round, but not cnough for the wheels to reſt upon 


it, and drag along without turning. 
This way of turning the wheels, and conſequently 
the cylinder, muſt occaſion an unequal diſtribution 


of the ſeed, wherever the ground is rough and ſtony. 


For this reaſon, and on account of ſome other incon- 
veniencies attending the uſe of it, the ſembrador is not 


an inſtrument to be recommended to farmers: but we 


would here refer to the conſideration of ſuch as are bet- 
ter ſkilled in theſe matters whether an inſtrument 
leſs liable to this objection, or to the fault which 
is found in Mr. Worlidge's drill, may not be * 

— 


drops from 


74 


of the , which turn upon the ground) two 
wheels, like pullies, fixed upor 
the cylinder, to be turned with cords, like the ſmall 


wheel at the neck of Mr. Worlidge's hopper. A ſquare 
frame, like that, will keep the box more ſteady, and 
therefore render the diſcharge of the ſeed more regular, 
than it can be in Don Lucatello's manner. 

M. Duhamel obſerves, that the drill-plough invented 
by M. de Chateauvieux delivers the gram with the 


greateſt exactneſs, and therefore deſerves much commen- | 


dation; but that the price of it is too great for moſt 
farmers. His own, which we ſhall now deſcribe, has, 
for that reaſon, been the molt generally uſed. . 

M. Duhamel's drill is faſtened to the fore-carriage of 
2 common plough. The hind part conſiſts of a plank 
S 8, Fig. 5. Plate IX. at leaſt three inches thick, which 
is called the table. Underneath this table, and to the 
bottom part of it, are ſtrongly fixed, as at T, T, T, three 
ſhares. The beam I, I, is faſtened to the fore - part of 
the table: and the handles L, L, are let into mortiſes in 
the back part of the table, in which they are fixed. 
a, a, a, are three ſloped cavities cut in the table, to re- 
ceive the ſeed from the cylinder, and convey it through 
a hole, about an inch in diameter, in the center of each 
of them, into the hollow c, at the back of the ſhare 
Fig. 6. The form of theſe cavities is more clearly ex- 
preſſed by a, a, a, Fig. 7. At b, b, b, b, Fig. 5. are 
fixed four ſtrong ſtandards, to hold the drill-box ſteady. 

The ſhares Fig. 6. are made of wood, and terminate 
at the bottom of their fore-part a, in a circular form, 
covered with iron. In their hind-part þ is a groove, 
through which the ſeed drops to the bottom of the fur- 
row. The ſeed is conveyed from the cavities a, a, a, 
Fig. 7. to this groove 5, Fig. 6. by means of a thin 
plate of iron c, rounded and fixed to the ſhare, as at d. 
'Theſe ſhares are about an inch and a half thick, and their 
height from a to h is at leaſt a foot. 

theſe ſhares terminate in a curve at bottom, if they 

meet with any roots, dung not thoroughly rotted, or any 
other ſubſtance which they cannot eaſily divide, they 
force it down to the bottom of the furrow, and by that 
means are never liable to be choaked: and to prevent 
this ſtill more effectually, the middle ſhare is placed 
ſomewhat more backward than the two others. It is 
hkewiſe made ſhorter, when uſed in land laid ont in 
ridges, in proportion to the greater height of the mid- 
- _y the ridges. The ſhares are g y ſeven inches 

under. ; 


The four ſtandards b, ö, b, b, Fig. 5 and 7, are placed 


in ſuch a manner, that the blocks u, n, Fig. 8. in whieh | 


2 groove is cut, Anſwer to the middle of this table. On 
an iron axle-tree which anſwers to the wheels, and which 
paſſes through the centre of the blocks, is fixed the cylin- 
der, or barrel o, o, which is cloſed at its ends, p, 5, and is 
lkewiſe divided by two partitions g, r. 
made of thin ſplit deal, as are alſo the ends and partitions. 
7, t, IS A thin rd, or 


with hinges, that it may be opened to put the ſeed into the 


three partitions pg, qr, rs. In the middle of each of | 


theſe partitions, the barrel is pierced with boles three or 


four inches aſunder, and about a quarter of an inch in 
2 The birerd and the 5 are 


of tin or thin iron, faſtened | common way, contrived a box to turn behind 


1 
To know whether the holes u, a, u, in the three partj- 


tions of the barrel are of a proper ſize and number to 
diſtribute the ſeed in the manner that is defired, let ſome, 


pon the axis of | ſuppoſe half a buſhel, be put into each ition. The 


blocks u, u, being placed on each fide, beween the two. 
ſtandards, whoſe inner ſides are rounded {6 as to fit the: 
groove in the blocks, and the table 8, &, being raiſed fo 


that the wheels do not touch che ground, any one may 


eaſily ſee, by giving the wheels a turn or two round with 
the hand, whether the proper quantity of ſeed. drops be- 
hind the ſhare ; and alter it accordingly. - 4 
The barrel being properly fitted, the is faſtened to- 
the N of this drill. As it moves, the barrel 
turns with the hind wheels, and the ſeed drops out of the 
boles 1, u, u, Fig. 8. into the cavities 3, a, a, Fig. 7. and 
from thence into the hollow c, Fig. 6. in the hind part 
of the ſhare. * 12 THER: 
When the plowman comes to the end of the field, he 
lifts up the hind carriage, which is light, and carrics it 
till the horſes are turned for the next furrow. DEL... 
M. Duhamel does not fix the diameter of the hind 
wheels, but leaves that to be determined by the length of 
the ſhares. His were ſo proportioned, that when the 
ſbares touched the ground, the wheels did not touch it by 
two inches. He obſerves, that this drill anſwered ex- 
tremely well, where the ground was plowed into an even 
or level ſurface : but that the wheels were too ſmall when 
the middle of the _ was raiſed high ; becauſe th 
ſhares were then on the higher part of the ridge, whil 
the wheels were in the furrows. | 
In Fig. 7, . thin boards x, x, ſome what bending, 
which riſe up to about half the height of the barrel. The 
,uſe of theſe is to catch the ſeeds that may chance to drop 
from the oblique holes, and guide them into the cavities 
az az 4. a 
It is well known, that when the fore - part of the ſhare 
terminates in a point, it pierces the deeper into the earth, 
the farther back the beam is placed on the fore-carriage : 
but as the botton of theſe ſhares 1s round, they pierce 
neither more nor leſs when the beam is placed more for- 
ward. It is therefore adviſcable to place the fore and hind 
carriage as near as poſſible to each other, becauſe the 
plough then goes eaſier, and the draught is lighter to the, 
cattle. | 


This inſtrument is eaſily e from place to place 
rer ES ig. 7- The ends y are 
placed on the fore-carriage, together with the beam, and 


from thence paſs under the table, ſo as to raiſe the whole 
from the ground, on which their other ends z, z, reſt. 
The croſs bar I, k, ſecures thoſe ends, and keeps thera 
at a proper diſtance. 37 
M. uhamel took the firſt hint of his ſeed box from an. 
invention of Mr. Grenvile, a gentleman belonging to the 
king of France's ſtables. This was a hallow ball, fixed 
upon the axle - tree of two wheels, and pierced round the 
middle with a row of holes,, through which the ſeed drop 


This barrel is | as the wheels turned round. Upon a ſimilar principle, 


another gentleman, inſtead of ſowing under furrow in the 


his plough ; 
ſeed ſhould 
be d , the lower half of the box moved-upon a belt 
of — 4 in the middle of which was fixed a piece of braſa 


pierced with a hole ſuited to the ſize of the 


and that no more than the due quantity of 


axle-tree, that they all turn together. 


to the 
hole 


but when they came oppoſite. 


- 


oy 


intended 
ſo fixed on the | to be ſown. By this means, the holes in the box could 
þ Oy 


DRI | 
hole in the belt.” A few grains were indeed ſometimes | 
bruiſed in their e; but, upon the whole, there was 


a great ſaving . 

According to the above conſtruction of M. Duhamel's 
drill, the ſhares muſt always pierce to the ſame depth, be- 
cauſe the whole weight of the hind of the drill reſts 
continually upon them : y, it would be neceſ- 
fary to have ſhares of as many different lengths, as ther 
are depths at which each kind of ſeed ſhould be fown. 

We likewiſe apprehend, that when the ſhares have 
ced to the intended, the weight of the drill may 
made to reſt on the wheels, by preventing the axle- 

tree from riſing between the ſtandards, beyond ſuch a 
height as ſhall exaftly regulate the depth to which the 
ſhares are to pierce. Ibis may be effected, by bringing 
the ſtandards" % b, Fig. , nearer to each other ; and plac- 
ing between them, inſtead of the blocks, u, u, Fig. 8. two 
thick pieces of wood, made to flide up and down, with 

rooves, as in the blocks. "Theſe pieces of wood may be 

xed between the ſtandards, by means of two ſtrong iron 
pins run through the ſtandards into them: and to take off 
the friction of the axle-tree againſt theſe pieces of wood, 
may be made to turn on two friction wheels, placed in 
the lower part of them; or rather on four or fix ſmall 
ron rollers turning on their axis in a box inſerted in cach 
of theſe pieces, which may be raiſed or lowered, by means 
of a row of holes in the ſtandafds, through which the 
fron pins are put, ſo as to give the axle-tree room to riſe 
to the height that ſhall-be*thought neceſſary to make the 
ſhares Fe to the intended depth, before the weight of 
the drill ſhall reſt upon the axle- tree. 

That the axle-tree, moving on ſuch roller, will have 
leſs friction, or require leſs ſtrength to make the wheels 
turn round, even when the weight of the whole inſtru- 
ment lies it, than it has in the blocks, with only the 
weight of the grain, is evident from the following fact. 
The gentleman who firſt thought of this invention ap- 
plied it to a roller of four tuns weight, which is now 
drawn with caſe by two ordinary horſes, even acroſs his 
plowed nds, 4745 

It appears from this eaſy motion of the roller, that there 
can be no ary. of the axle-trees turning, though loaded 
with the weight of the whole inſtrument. Other conſi- 
derable advantages will alſo ariſe from the drill's reſti 
thus upon the wheels ; for the labour of the plowman 
wilt be greatly leſſened, the inſtrument will move ſtea- 
dier and more unitormly, and the draught will be much 
cafier for the horſes. T7094, 


Deſcription : of . d Chateauvieuxs Dartt-PLovon, 
ans of its. manner of boring. Written by himſelf. 


«*« When I firftſet about conſtructing this drill-plough, 
my deſign was to make an inſtrument which ſhould diſ- 
tribute the grains of corn one by one, at the diſtance of 
ſix inches ſrom. each other. I attained this precifon ; but 
ſoon perceived that it was not the only thing requiſite, or 
even ſo neceſſary as I had imagined. 

« I could, indeed, make my drill diſtribute ſome grains 
more than it did in its firit ſtate : but I plainly found that 
the quantity of ſeed would not * be ſufficient to produce 
a proper number of plants; eſpecially as it muſt not be 
expectcd that cvery ſeed will grow; 1, becauſe, whatever 
care be taken in chuſing the ſceds, there will always be 


among them many which will not ſprout at all ; 2, becauſe * uſing this inſtrument is known, no huſbandma 


) 


ng | 
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a great number of them vill be deſtroyed 


beſore they vegetate, or ſoon aſter TT 

3, becauſe the winter's cold will frequently deſtroy ſeve - 

ral of the young plants, and greatly weaken others. Expe+ 

rience taught me, that, to guard againſt the effect of theſe 

1 it was neceſſary to ſow more ſeed than I did at 
rſt. 


„To this end, and that I might be enabled to increaſe 
the quantity to whatever degree ſhould be found moſt p:0- 
per, I enlarged the cavities of my cylinder, fo that I can 
now ſow either more or leſs ſeed, with equal eaſe, by 
means which ſhall be explained in the deſcription of this 
inſtrument. | 

Each of theſe cavities in the cylinder of my firſt drill- 
plough could contain but one grain of corn; but in the 
preſent, they are large enough to hold three or four, 
which, though they touch one another there, are fo ſe- 
parated when they fall from thence, and in their paſſage 
through the pipes, that they drop at diſlances from each 
other in the furrow ; for they are not all turned out of 
the cavities in the cylinder at the ſame time: beſides 
which, I have obſerved, that the ground upon which 
they fall is always more or leſs uneven, and that this cir- 
een gi conſequently contributes effectually to ſeparate 
them. 77 | 

I confeſs that the deſcription which I am going to 
give 1s very long, and that this, 2 with the ſight 
of ſo many ſigures as are here repreſented, may, at firſt, 
make people think that my drill is a very complicated 
machine, and that this complication muſt render it very. 
deſective: but I beg of them not to give way to this pre- 
judice, and to ſuſpend their judgment, till they have 


ſtudied: the inſtrument thoroughly; after which, I hope. 
they will be ſenſible that all its menachiſm is employed 
only to procure the movement of the axis, and the play 
of the valves. I even flatter myſelf that it will be deem- 
ed a ſimple inſtrument, by thoſe who rightly conſider how 
few of its parts are moved;'a circumſtance which prevents 
its being put out of order in working. The great quan- 
tities of land which were ſowed in the autumn, with per- 
fect ſucceſs, ought to remove the diffidence of thoſe who 
may ſtill incline to doubt whether this drill will always 


regularly perform equally well. | 
. 'objeted, that the of ma- 


« It will perhaps be 
king this drill-plough is tco E. and that numbers of 
may not be able con- 


— 


9 


| 


farmers, who have not much 
veniently to purchaſe it. Pp 
„It is very true that if this inſtrument could be con- 
ſtructed for a ſmall price, the benefits reſulting from it 
would be the more extenſive: but it muſt alſo be allowed. 
that this objection does not hold good with reſpect to all 
farmers, or to gentlemen who keep * in their own 
hands. Theſe will ſoon be repaid the expence of ſuch a 

drill, by the faving of ſeed ; and as to the poorer ſort, 
who have, for example, but ten or twelve acres of arable 
land, .the.gxpence will be hut trifling, if four or fiveneigh- 
 bours, in that caſe, join ts purchaſe ſuch a drill, which 
will be more than ſufficient to ſow all their ground. Or, 
each pariſh may come to an agreement, that le who can 
afford to buy ſuch a drill, may let it out for ſo much an 
acre ; a method which would be advantageous to all ; but 
particularly to thoſe who, by uſing it, would ſow their 
land with very little charge. | 
“ But I think, and hope, 


that when the great advantage 
n will 
without 
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withoyz it merely becauſe of the price: as this conſidera- 
8 igh the benefits which will accrue 
from it in all reſpecto, 
arti operation 


leſs regard to the price which it mi to the 
means of 1 ſolid, by a firm aſſemblage of 
all its parts ; which was eſſential, in order to prevent 
the frequent accidents it would otherwiſe have been ex- 
poſed to, in the hands of ignorant peaſants, who — 
no idea of handling things gently, and are ſtill leſs ca- 
pable of repairing any miſchief done to a very nice ma- 
chin. 

At the ſame time that I ſtudied ſtrength 9 
in the conſtruction of this inſtrument, it was not 
neceſſary to take particular care that it ſhould execute 
well and regularly the purpoſes ſor which it is intended, 
both with reſpect to the manner of its diſtributing each 
grain, and to the movement of the axis, which is always 
in motion from the moment that the horſe ſtirs, ſo that 
the ſeed runs inceffantly. 

In deſcribing this inſtrument, I have firſt given a ge- 
neral idea of its make and manner of working, that the 
reader may be thereby enabled the more eaſilj to under- 
ſtand the ſubſequent minute deſcription of all its parts, 
with their relation to, and connection with, each other. 
The method of uſing it will then follow. 


General idea of M. de Chateauvieux's D81LL-Provcn, 
| Plate X. 


A (Fig. 1.) is a wooden-box, or hopper, whoſe bot- 
tom 1s at the height of the line FG. This hopper has 
four feet, two of which are ſeen at k and /. Theſe 
four feet, which may be called tenons, are fitted into 
four mortiſes in the table HL. The bottom F G of 
this hopper reſts immediately upon the ſeed-box B, which 
is made of thin plates of braſs, and is placed between 
the bottom of that u box or r, its two fides 
which have the four teet, and the table HL. B is the 
front of this ſeed-box. The corn drops through a hole in 
the middle of the bottom of the hopper A, into the ſeed- 
box B. This - ſeed-box B contains a braſs cylinder, 
which traverſes it, and is pierced by and fixed to an iron 
axis MP, at the two ends of which are firmly faſtened 
two pullies Q and P. The two pivots of the axies are 
ſupported by two ſtandards, one of which is ſeen at 
M H, and a part of the foot of the other at L. Theſe 
two ſtandards are fixed to the two ends of the table by 
two keys, like thoſe of a turner's lathe. 
The table upon which all theſe pieces reſt, is itſelf, 
at its two ends, ſupported by, and faſtened to the two 
beams TV, RS. Thele two beams are fixed in pz 
lines, by a traverſe X Z. In the middle, U, of this tra- 
verſe, is pinned the end of another piece of wood, 
which paſſes from thence under the table, in a parallel 
direction with the two beams, and upon which alſo this 
table is faftened by two ſcrews. es 

This inſtrument has three exactly ſimilar ſhares, D, K, 
e. Two of theſe ſhares, K and D, are faſtened to the two 
beams, at I and p; by a tenon and a peg, and the third 
is faſtened in the ſame manner, 3 to the piece 
which runs parallel to the beams. Each of theſe ſhares 


E 


DuRII 


and the point of one of 
is ſeen at Y. * 


5 


1, ſuppoſed to be in the earth, 


OW,W x, jointed together by ſes and tenons at O 
and W, and of two ſimilar iron teeth W z, OR. Theſe 
two teeth are faſtened to the harrows by the ſcrews W and 
O, and the harrow is faſtened to the traverſe X Z by two 
hinges near 9g and u. Upon the two beams are faſtei 
by two ſcrews, at m and e, two ſquare ſprings mi q and 
e Zn, of which the two ends g, and u, preſs upon the har- 
row, to make its two teeth enter into the earth. 
The fore-carriage is compoſed. of two ſimilar and pa- 
rallel pieces Vr, Ss, upon which is faſtened the ſpring- 
tree bar 1, and the axle-tree « t of the two wheels. 
The drill (of which the manner of working will be ex- 
plained hereafter) reſts upon this fore-carriage, whenever 
there is occaſion for its ſo doing, by means of a wooden 
bar d, one of the ends of which, towards a, paſſes thro? 
two belts which are faſtened to the table, and of which on- 
ly one is ſeen here. The other end x of this bar, reſts 
upon the middle of the axle-tree of the fore-carriage, be- 


tree. The fore-carriage is li faſtened to the drill 
by hooks and rings, as at v and 8. e 8 
At t and are two pullies, which are faſtened to the 
ſpokes of the wheels by three or four ſcrews. The 
pullies Q and are encircled by a thong of leather, of 


which the two ends are buckled together, like a garter. 
The two _ _— P and # are encircled in the ſame 
manner by another ſimilar thong. 4 


Manner in which the Dutt. works; Plate K. 


whole machine being drawn by the horſe 
the ſpring-tree bar 7, , and guided by the ſeedſman, 


time the pullies u, r, by their turning, turn, by means 
of the thongs, the two other pullies P, and conſe- 
quently likewiſe the cylinder, which 1s in the box B, 
and which, in turning, diſtributes the ſeeds equally into 
three pipes which come out at the bottom of the ſeed- 
box. This diſtribution of the ſeed is ormed by a 
mechaniſm which. cannot be repreſented here, but will 
be particularly explained The ends of theſe 
pipes are ſeen here at a and 6. Pre a and b drop 
the ſeeds into two other pipes 4 and f The pipe a 
tranſmits its contents into the pipe a, which terminates 


the furrow made by this ſhare. In the ſame manner, 
the end of the pipe 5 of the box conveys the ſeed which 

fles through it into the pipe f, which terminates at g, 
behind the ſhare K. And likewiſe in the ſame manner, 


figure, empties its contents into a third pipe, of which 
part is ſeen here at v, y, and which terminates behind 
the third ſhare , C. The two teeth of the harrow, 
ſſing afterward each of them between two of theſe 
urrows, cover the ſeeds which have dropped into the 
three furrows. | Eels Prime: | 
According as ſcrew B, in the fore-part of the box is 
turned more or leſs from the right to the leſt, or from 
the leſt to the right, a greater or leſs quantity of ſeed 


is covered at the bottom with a plate of iron, N, E, C; 


1 


drops * each furrow, by a means which will be ex- 


The barrow is cothpoſed of three pieces of wood O, 


tween two pins driven into 8 part of that axle - 
the ſame breadth as the grooves of the pullies, and of 


The ſeed being put into the hopper A (Fig. 1.) the 
eſſed to 


who holds the two handles; then the three ſhares D, 
K eC, open each of them a furrow, and at the fame 


behind the ſhare D, at 5, where it depoſits the ſeeds in 


the third pipe of the box, which cannot be ſeen in this 


 palodd 
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ined hereafter. But ſo long as this ſcrew remains 
in the ſame fituation, the uantity of the ſced that is 
_— will be conſtantly the ſame. 

'To render the deſcription of this firft figure the more 
diſtinct and intelligible, ſome things are paſſed over here, 
Which will be ſpoken of hereafter, and among others 
two traverſes which faſten together the two pieces V 7, 
S s, of the fore-carriage. Allo the box B is here made 
larger than it ſhould be according to the deſcription 
which will be given of it in order that the pipes a and 
b, dand f mi Fi appear the more diſtinctly. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo the out-lets of the pipes a and & are not 
here repreſented as let into the mouths d and F of the 
two other pipes, as they ſhould be in fact. 

In the following deſcriptions, that part of a prece 
which immediately faces 
fore-part of the piece, l only the piece named 
the bin, and its valves, in ſpeaking of which the con- 
trary rule is obſerved. But, every where, the right or 
the leſt fide of a piece, is to be underſtood as of the 
lame ſide of the horſe. 

When a machine is to be made from drawings, thoſe 
drawings, eſpecially when ſmall, cannot, by their ſcale, 
point out preciſely the exact dimenſions of every nice, 
and oftentimes very important, piece, ſo as to enable a 
workman to conſtruct it perfectly. To remedy this 
defect, all the meaſures of every piece, and their con- 
nection with each other, are here particularly ſpecified 
in the written deſcription, which is to be looked upon 
as a ſurer guide than the meaſures reſulting from the 
engraved figures: and to render this ſtill more certain, 
the weight of the niceſt pieces is alſo given. 

D:ſeription of the rwo Beams which t the Table and 
bem the Hopper, Flu 


The two beams TV, RS, (Fig. 1,) are repreſented 
as if ſeen from above at a, b, d, e, (Fig. 2.) ey are 
exactly ſimilar. Each of them is three feet five inches 
and a half long, two inches and five-ſixths wide (for 
example from b to c), and one inch five-ſixths thick. 
All their ſides are at right angles to each other. 

Theſe two beams are joined by a traverſe 7% (Fig. 2.) 
and X Z (Fig. 1.) This traverſe is two inches and five- 
fixths wide, meaſuring it horizontally, one inch and 
three-twelfths thick, and one foot and a half long, ex- 
cluſiye of two tenons, one at each end, by which it is 
mortiſed into the two beams, which are parallel to each 
other. 'The upper ſurface of theſe beams, and that of 
their traveiſe, ate exactly even. The diſtance from c to 


F (Fig. 2, Plate XI.) is one foot eleven inches and a 


quarter; and the ſame from i to h. 
+», - Underneath each beam, and at the diſtance of five 

inches from the *extremity a (Fig. 3.) an iron-pin, 
ſeven-twelſths, or two-thirds of an inch in diameter, 
projects to the length of four inches and one-third. One 
of theſe pins is ſeen 8.9 (7 . 1.) Its other end is 
driven faſt into the middle the breadth of the under 
ſurface of the beam, from which it projects perpendicu- 
larly. "Theſe two pins are to enter into two holes in 
the axle-tree of the hind-carriage, which will be ſpoken 
of bereaſter. 

Of the two Handles, Plate X. 


Two handles, I u, / m (Fig. 2.) are faſtened to the 


two beams, each of them by a tenon d, (Fig. 3. Plate 


e horſe, is always called the | the 


NI.) five-fixths of an inch thick, which paſſes c hrot 


A to 1, in Fig. 2. 


the trave 
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the beam, and is ſecured underneath it by 2 v. voden pm 
or peg d, about half an inch in diameter. Each handle 
is likewiſe f the beam by a wooden 
p, which is at R and T (Fig. 1.) Each of 


het 


| props is three quarters of an inch in diameter, and is 


driven v tightly into the handle and the beam, at p and 
I (Fig. 2, e XI.) ſo as to paſs quite thro them. 
e upper end c of thoſe props is ſeen at V and X, 


in Fig. 2. From the SEE T of the handle (Fig. 2, 
and 3, to the extremity a of the beam, is one ſuot, and 
one-third of an inch, and the diſtance is the ſame from 
The breadth and thickneſs of the 
lower end the handles at g # (Fig. 2, Plate X. 
and 3, Plate XI.) is nearly the ſame as the breadth of 
beams, upon which they reſt : but they leſſen by de- 
grees from 4 to n, and are rounded off, in ſuch manner 
that the diameter of their upper end n is but one inch 
and a third. 
Ws reſpect to * poſition, they _ with the 
ms, an angle 40 degrees, as at 42 (Fig. 3, 

Plate XI.) The handle is nearly ſtrait from &, +... 
a third part of its length, and from thence it bends 
more and more downward, to its end n, which is per- 
pendicularly two feet higher than the upper ſurface 4 
of the beam. This height is expreſſed by the pricked 
line mn. The ſpace between the handles likewiſe in- 
creaſes with their length, ſo that, at their ſmalleſt ends, 
the diſtance from the outſide m of the one, to the outſide 
„ of the other (Fig. 2, Plate X.) is one foot eight 
inches and a half, and each of them is equally diſtant 
from the middle line op. | 

Theſe two handles are faſtened to each other by a 
traverſe qr, which is repreſented in Fig. 1, but is ex- 
preſſed here only by two pricked lines, in order to ſhew 
a piece which is under it, and which will ſoon be ſpoken 

This traverſe is one inch and five-fixths broad, and 
two-thirds of an inch thick. Its ends, being tenons, 
are let into mortiſes in the beams, and faſtened there by 
wooden-pins, at Fg r. One of theſe ends appears at 
7 (Fig. 3, Plate XI.) From the middle of the length 
of this traverſe hangs an iron-hook, as in Fig. 1, Plate X. 
This hook is about a quarter of an inch thick, and five 
inches and a half long, from its extremity e (Fig. 3, 
Plate. XI.) to its other end, which is faſtened to the tra- 
verſe. The lower end of this hook is put through a 
ſmall ring faſtened to the harrow between the ſcrews of 
the two teeth, and ſerves to hold up the harrow when 
the drill is placed upon its hind - carriage, in order to be 
removed, as will be ſaid hereafter. The traverſe is fixed 
in the handles at the diſtance of thirteen inches from their 
extremity # (Fig. 2, Plate X. and 3, Plate XI.) The two 
handles, which the ſeedſman holds in his hands by their 
ends mn, ſerve to direct the drill. 


Of the Harrow, Plate X. 


The harrow is compoſed of three pieces of wood 1, 
yx, tx, (Fig. 2.) and of two teeth faſtened to this laſt. 
Theſe three pieces are repreſented at q O, OW, and 
W », and the two teeth at W z and OR, in Fig. 1. 
The two pieces 11, yr, (Fig. 2.) are each of them 
faſtened to the traverſ 7» by an iron-hinge, in ſuch 
manner that the upper ſurface of the ends 5 and y of 
theſe two pieces is exactly level with the upper ſurface of 
5 Y. Their two other ends, t and Ny are ter- 
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minated by a tenon which is pinned into the ends of the | enter into the ground at equal diſtances from the ſmall 


traverſe t x. Ihe upper {i 
yx, t x, is perſeAy even. 
two pieces t, y x, are each of them one foot 
cight inches , from the end x, to the traverſe at f. 
"They are two inches and one-third broad, meaſuring 
over their u ſurface, and one inch and two-thirds 
thick. The fore-end of theſe pieces towards the hinge 
makes an angle of about ſixty-five degrees, with the 
upper ſurface, as is repreſented in the 6, 4.) 
where the lines d a, a b, expreſs this angle. is ſlope 
is made, in order that the may the more eaſily 
pu upon the ground, N on its hinges ; and 
or the fame reaſon all friction between the ſides of the 
harrow and thoſe of the beams is avoided, by leaving an 
interval of about one-fixth, or one quarter of an inch 
between them. The lines, or edges * s, x y, (Fig. 2.) 
are parallel, and the diſtance between them is one foot 
and five-ſixths of an inch. The traverſe? x is two inches 
and nineteen twenty-fourths wide, and one inch and 
two thirds thick. 1 | 
In the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface of 
this traverſe, and n to that ſurface, 
are two ſquare holes, M and N, diſtant from each other 
ſeven inches and a half, from the center of one to the 
center of the other, and both equally diſtant from the 
middle line op. 


Of the Teeth of the Harrow, Plate X. 


In theſe two holes MN in the traverſe of the harrow 
are faſtened, as will ſoon be ſeen, two iron-teeth, per 
fectly alike, ſo that it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one 
of them. 'This tooth is ſhaped almoſt like the head of 
a lance, if we ſuppoſe its two ſides to be bent towards 
each other, ſo as to form a kind of groove or channel. 
Theſe two ſides, or fins, are ſeen in perſpective, ſide- 
ways in Fig. 5, behind in Fig. 6, from above, and from 

ore, in Fig. 7. 

The ſhank b 4 (Fig. 5.) is five inches and an half 
long, from its riſe at 4 ö, to its end d; and three quar- 
ters of an inch thick at @ b, where it is made ſquare. 
This thickneſs is increaſed a little at c, in order to form 
the ſhoulder repreſented at a b (Fig. 7.) The diſtance 
from a b (Fig. 5.) to this ſhoulder c, is three inches. 
The ſquare thickneſs of the ſhank, from c to n, is half 
an inch; which is likewiſe the ſize of the holes MN 
(Fi - 2.) The reſt of the ſhank is round, and half an 
inch in diameter. Its upper end is a ſcrew, fitted to re- 
ceive a nut about half an inch thick, and a little more 
than an inch ſquare. The point e does not vary from 
the direction of the ſhank, either to the right or the left, 
as appears by Fig. 6: but the ſide be (Fig. 5.) bends a 
little forward, ſo that the point e advances one inch and- 
a quarter beyond the pricked perpendicular » b f. The 
upper and outer extremities c and f of the fins (Fig. 7.) 
are two inches and one-twelfth diſtant from each other, 
and equally diſtant from the middle of the ſhank. The 
width of each fin, in this part, from 5s to /, or from: 
to c, is one inch and a half. From thence they leſſen 
by degrees down to their point. The edges of theſe 
ſides, or fins, are almoſt ſharp, but their 
ſtrength increaſe towards their back. 
| The two teeth of the harrow are placed exactly in the 
middle of two parallel lines ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
the point of the ſhares, by which means theſe teeth will 


of theſe three pieces 5 ?, | furrows made 


ickneſs and | 


— 
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y the ſhares, into which they will throw 
back the quantity of earth neceſſary to cover the ſeeds 


As to the poſition of theſe two teeth, they are faſten- 
ed in the two holes M and N of the traverſe? x (Fig. 
2.) as is repreſented by the perſpective view of them in 
Fig. 8. The ſhank of each tooth is run through the 
holes in the traverſe xt ; its ſhoulder is thruſt up cloſe 
to the under ſurface of this traverſe ; and a nut, under 
which is placed a very thin plate of iron, fixes at the 
top. The back and point of theſe two pieces ſhould 
face exactly the fore - part of the drill. 


Hinges of the Harrow, Plate X, 


Jo return to the hinges s and y (Fig. 2.) which are 
exactly alike, and which are ſeen at and u in Fig. 1. 
Their breadth is one inch and two-thirds, during their 
whole length, from v to / (Fig. 2.) The joint 5, of 
this hinge, is half an inch in diameter. The claw, 
from the joint s to /, is two inches and a quarter long, 
and is faſtened to the traverſe f þ by a thumb-ſcrew re- 
preſented in perſpective in Fig. 9, and which ſcrews into 
a nut a b, which is faſtened to the bottom of the tra- 
verſe, by two nails. This fcrew (Fig. 9.) is one-third 
of an inch in diameter. It is ſcrewed down, by means 
of a correſponding ſcrew in the nut 'under the traverſe, 
till its ſhoulder cn, which is two-thirds of an · inch in 
reſſes upon the claw of the hinge: for which 
ſce alſo Fig. 4. e length of the other claw of the 
hinge sv (Fig. 2.) from the joint 5 to its end v, is four 
inches and a half. The thickueſs of each claw towards 
the joint, is a quarter of an inch, and from thence 
that thickneſs leſſens by degrees to the end v. The 
TY PI to the piece t by two flat-headed 

rews. 
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Spring of the Harrow, Plate X. 


Upon this claw, and between theſe two ſcrews, preſſes 
the end B of a ſpring Az (Fig. 2.) which forms an angle 
at A, and is faſtened to the beam ab, between D and 2, 
by two flat-headed ſcrews, of which the laſt D is two 
inches and an half diſtant from the end z of the ſpring. 
Theſe two ſprings are ſeen at mie Zn in Vig. 1. The 
length cf this ſpring from z to A (Fig. 2.) is thirteen 
inches and a half, and from the angle A to B two inches 
and a quarter. Its breadth at z is one inch and a half'; 
at N it 1s one inch and one-twelfth ; and at B it is thir- 
teen twenty-fourths of an inch. Its thickneſs at 2 is 
five twenty-fourths of an inch, and from thence that 
thickneſs diminiſhes to A, where it is but one-ſixth of 
an inch. The part A B increaſes in thickneſs from A 
to B, where it has a head, which alone preſſes upon 
the claw of 'the hinge between the two flat-headed 
ſcrews. This part of the ſpring, with its head, is 
repreſented plainly, in perſpeCtive, in Fig. 10. When 
this ſpring is in its ſtate of reſt, the whole of its un- 
der ſurface from N to z (Fig. 2.) lies exactly flat upon 
the upper ſurface of the beam. The end z of this 
ſpring. is fifteen inches from the end h of the beam 

5. Theſe ſprings ſhould be made of good well-ham- 
mered ſtuff, prepared like that which 1s uſed for the 
ſprings of coaches ; by which means they will have a 
body, and not be ſubject to break or bend. If they 
appear to be too week, they may be placed a little far- 
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Connetion of the Beames, with the Table and the Shares, 
Plate X. 


thickneſs of a quarter of an inch is taken off 
the upper ſurface of each of the a bins Ne 
ig. 2.) immedi adjoining to the en 
uh. ol * rom E to F in the 
; being, in length, eight inches and two thirds. 
lowered ſpaces is placed the table, which will 
be ſpoken of, and of which the extent is here indi- 
cated by pricked lines. This table is ſeen at H and L, 
in Fig. 1. It is faſtened to the beams, by four ſtrong 
flat-headed ſcrews, at z, I, G, and H (Fig. 2.) and is 
ſeen in le in Fig. 3, II. at 7 and u. is 
table reſts likewiſe upon a piece K L (Fig. 2.) of which 
the end K, being a tenon, is pinned into the middle of 


the length of traverſe 7h; as is alſo ſeen at U 
 AFig. 1.) This piece K L (Fig. 2.) is two inches and 
five ſixths b meaſuring it horizontally, and one 


inch and five ſixths thick. Its length is ſuch, that its 
end I. reaches, at moſt, no farther than the edge QF of 
the table. At the end of this 2 . a ring, 
which is faſtened under it, and of which the deſcription 
and uſe will be ſeen hereafter. The upper ſurface of 
this piece K L, from K to.Y, is level with the u 
ſurface of the two beams, and the traverſe h: but 
from Y to its end, a quarter of an inch 1s taken off 
from its thickneſs, in ſame manner as from the op- 
polite parts of the two beams, to fit it for the re- 
ception of the under ſurface of the table. A fide view 
of this is given in Fig. 11. where 2 0 is the profile of 
this ſurface, which, from à to 6b, is level with the ſur- 
face d a of the traverſe, and from 5, to its end c, is 
a quarter of an inch lower, that the table may reſt 
upon it. 
is the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface 
of this piece K L (Fig. 2.) and 2 to that ſur- 
face, a mortiſe P 1s cut quite through it, to receive the 
tenon which is ſeen at U, Fig. 1. This mortiſe is through- 
out two inches long, and one inch wide. Its end P (Fig. 
2.) is three inches and eleven twelfths diſtant from the 
traverſe f h. "Theſe two beams are pierced in the fame 
manner by two ſimilar mortiſes Q and R, of which the 
ends Q. apd R are one inch and eleven twelfths diſtant 
from the fide 8 T of the table. The tenons which paſs 
through theſe two mortiſes are ſeen at I and p in Fig. 1. 
Theſe three mortiſes are to receive the tenons of three 
_ _ exatly ſimilar ſhares, of which the following is the de- 
\ * Theſe three ſhares are ſeen at D, K, and e in 
Fig. 1. | 


\ 


Of the Shares, Plate XI. . 


' The ſhares are cut out of a plank, and Fig. 12. repre- 
' ſents one of their mY es. A. gp which limit 
this ſurface are perpendicular to each other, excepting i 4; 
the line dc is fix inches long ; /, nine inches; / of 
inches and a quarter; g /, five inches and a In, 

tuo inches: and þ i, half an inch. This plank is every 
where an inch thick, 
| | at , Fig. which repreſents 


as 13. 
. c d (Fig. 12) The part g /, in 
which is the hole I, is the tenon which enters into the 


. 


” 


of the hinge, in which caſe they, 


| 


at the edge „ d, r 


: 
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(Fig. 2.) before deſcribed. Fig. 14- 


W NI of this plank, and of its tenon. 


ig. 15, is a perſpective view of an iron ſhare which is 
fixed under the plank, as in Fig. 17. Its point (Fig. 15. 
1 „Its ſole, which extends from «c 
to 4 c, and the ears a b, c d, are all of one piece. Fig. 16 
repreſents a geometrical plan of this ſhare, in which df, 
and g B, N on laces from . 7 ys ears ariſe. 

the point from - þ to / (Fig. 15.) and 

from a b a (Fig. 16.) is four inches. In hefzht to- 
wards h, or towards „(Fig. 15.) is about one inch and a 
quarter, and from thence it leſſens gradually to y, which 
is the point. Its breadth a b (Fig. 10.) 1s the ſame as the 
thickneſs c (Fig. 13.) of the plank of the ſhare, and it 
leſſens gradually from thence to its point c (Fig. 16.) A 
notch is made in the u part of this point, between # 
and h (Fig. 15.) or between a and 5 (Fig. 16.) to receive 
2 38 end of the angular fide, c (Fig. 13.) of the 
plank. ; 

The ſole ea (Fig. 15.) or a 4 (Fig. 16.) is of the fame 
length and breadth as at the bottom c n, oro n (Fig. 13.) 
of the plank which it covers. It is about, but not more 
than two thirds of an inch thick towards e (Fig. 15.) 
and half an inch thick at its end ac. | 

Towards this end are the two thin iron ears, which 
lie cloſe to the two ſides of the plank, to which they are 
faſtened by a ſingle nail, which paſſes through the plank, 


as at ö, Fig. 17. 


This ſhare is alſo faſtened to the bottom of the plank b 
a flat-headed iron pin, g h, Fig. 15. which goes throug 
the ſhare at u, and enters into the middle of the thickneſs 
of the plank. The head 5h) of this pin is flat, and lies 
even with the bottom of the ſole, in the manner indicated 
by the pricked lines at a, Fig. 17. Towards the flat end 
c of this pin is a hole, through which, and through the 
plank, a er pin or nail is E as 1s denoted by the 
pricked circle in the ſame figure. 

The point of the ſhare, and the bottom of the ſole, 
which rubs upon the ground, ſhould be of ſteel. The 
different thickneſſes given to the ſole, ſhew that its point, 
inclines a little downward, by which means it enters into 
the earth very eaſily. | 

Fig. 18. repreſents a perſpective view of a thin plate of 
iron, which is to cover the plank of the ſhare, as in Fig. 
20. to preſerve it from the friction of the ground, which 
would otherwiſe ſoon wear it out. The thickneſs of this 
plate, which ſhould be equal every where, is at moſt 
one twelfth of an inch. It is bent at a ö, Fig. 18. in ſuch 
manner that this bending ſits cloſe to the ſharpened edge 
c d, Fig. 20. of the plank; the angle ö, Fig. 18. being 
fitted to the notch c (Fig. 20.) in the iron part of the 
ſhare, and the lower edges 5 c, à d, of this plate (Fig. 
18.) joining on both ſides to the upper edges of the ſole of 
the ſhare, as in Fig. 20. The breadth of this plate from 
a to b (Fig. 20.) is about four inches, and each half of 
its length, from c to a, or from d to h, is about ſeven - 
inches and a half. Fig. 19 is the plan, or bottom of 
this plate. : 

As this plate covers the ears of the ſhare, and at the 
fame time its own angle & (Fig. 20.) is covered by the 
point of the ſhare, theſe two pieces muſt be put on to- 
gether. This plate is nailed to the two oppoſite fides of 


the plank. 


The two.ends of this plate extend beyond the hindmoſt 
part of the plank of the ſhare, akon agarurrde +, 
| Fig. 
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5 R IF. 2. th 
— is GE, ys Gan; aur da driven into the 


drill, One of them is 1 ICC 
end b of one of the beams, in Fig. 3, which exhibits the 
profile of that beam. 


Of the Piece which is placed under the Middle of the Table, 
and which bears the Middle Share, Plate XI. 


The piece K L (Fig. 2, Plate X.) which has been al- 
ready ſpoken, of, is repreſented with its bottom upward, 
and in perſpective, at 4 ö, Fig. 21. Plate XI. with the 
ſhare A, and its tenon B, and with the table, which are | 
alſo inverted in the ſame manner. Fig. 22. is a geome- 
trical repreſentation of the under fide of the ſame piece, 
and of part of the table, excepting the ſhare which 4s 
omitted here, and of which only the bottom of the mor- 
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At the en is piece N 
the reign, or bridle before mentioned. This bridle is 
ſhaped nearly like a horſe ſhoe ; the breadth af each of its 
branches is three fourths or five ſixths of an inch; its total 
breadth is the ſame as that of the piece to which it 1s 
faſtened ; its total length is three inghes and a half, and 
its thickneſs every where is about pne ſixth of an inch. 
The whole thickneſs of the two ches of this brible is 
let into the piece of wood to whych it is faſtened ; ſo that 
it forms an even ſurface. 'This bridle is faſtened to the 


— 


iece by two flat- headed ſcrews, which lie even with the 


E of the bridle, through and into which they are 

ſcrewed. It is placed in ſuch a manner, that the outſide of 

its circular part L, is one inch and a q diſtant from 

the edge 22 table. It is uſed only when the drill is 
ut upon: its hind - carriage. 

F * flat- headed ſcrews, 


a and b ate the heads of two large 
which E. through the piece K L, and fix it ta the table. 
From the center of the b, to the edge c dof the table, 
is one inch and two thirds. From the center of the head 
a, to the edge e f of the table, is one inch and one third. 
Theſe two ſcrews are placed in the middle of the branch 
of this piece L. K. eir diameter is five twelfths of an 
inch, and that of their head is an inch and a twelfth. 


Theſe heads are flat, and ſcrew in a level with the wood. 


Of the two Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which 
ſupports the Drill upon its Hind-carriage, Plate XI. 


Underneath this piece K L, are likewiſe faſtened two | 
like each other. They are repreſented in 


| bridles very 
N by the fingle figure 23; but both of them may 

ſeen in their proper places, at zh and /, Fig. 21. 
Their place in Fig. 22 is marked only by pricked lines, 
in order to let the pieces under them be ſeen. Theſe two 
bridles are made of a flat piece of iron, one inch and a | 
ſixth wide from @ to b, or from c to d (Fig. 23.) and a | 
very little more than one ſixth of an inch thick. They 
are bent ſquare at cd and fg, and are pierced with two | 
holes, and e, one fourth of an inch in diameter, of | 
which the centers are three fourths of an inch from the 


— 


which 10 


twenty-fourths from the 


and one inch ſeven twell 


& DRI 
place at g & (Fig. 21.) is three inches and one 
ſixth high, from its I. gain ſurface of its 
top < or from e f,, Fig. 23; and this height in the belt 

ich is placed at f (Fig. 21.) is three inches and five 
twelfts : That which > ad at g h, is two inches and 
five ſixths long, from its outſide at © d, to its outſide at g f 
(Fig. 23.) and this nt of the bridle placed at e /, is three 


inches and ane thar | T7058 
Both theſe bridles at g h and e (Fig. 21.) go 
over the piece of wood ab, to which their ends are faſten- 
paſs through the holes 5 


ed by flat headed ſcrews, which 
and e (Fig. 23.) beforementioned. Theſe ends reſt im- 


| mediately upon the table. As the diſtance between the 


ends of the bridle / is exactly equal to the breadth of the 
piece to which they are faſtened, they are applied to the 
two lateral ſurfaces of that piece, without being let into 
it: but as the bridle g h is not quite ſo the-ends of 


this are let into thoſe ſurfaces, as is ſeen in ig- 21. and 


in the pricked plan of theſe two bridles, h i, 4 u, Fig. 
22. end of theſe bridles ſtand perpendicular to 
table. The bridle g , Fig. 21, is one inch and fifteen 
e t s of the table; and the 
bridle / is hve inches and eleven twelfts diſtant from the 
Game edge t 5. 
The uſe of theſe two. bridles is to receive the end of the 
bar hereafter deſcribed, which ſerves to ſupport the drill 
upon its fore-carriage, when the hind-carriage is joined 
to it : and to prevent this end of the bar from ſlipping out 
of theſe bridles, a moveable iron pin is put through it. 
This pin is ſuſpended by a piece wc pack-thread. It paſſes 
through the bridle L. (Fig. 2. Plate X. and 22. Plate XI) 
and & (Fig. 21.) before deſcribed. $977 


Of the upper Surface of the Table, Plate XI. 


Fig. 24. repreſents a geometrical plan of the upper ſur- 
face of the table, one end of which is omitted, as ſuper- 
fluous in this figure, becauſe both its ends are alike. e 
pricked line I is traced here only to mark the middle of 
the table, and determine ſome meaſures. The fore- ends 
of the beams appear here at F and g, with their mortices A 
and B, into which their ſhares are faſtend. C, D, E, F, 
are the four large flat headed ſcrews which faſten the table 
to the beams. The diameter of theſe ſcrews towards their 
head is fave twelfts of an inch, that of their head is one 
inch and a twelfth, and their length is three inches and ſe- 
ven twelfths. They enter into the middle of the breadth 
of the beams, and the centers of the holes in the tables 
through which they paſs, are eleven twelfths. of an inch 
diſtant from the neareſt edges of the table. The whole 


| breadth of the table, at C D, or E F, is eight inches and 


two thirds. The two corners G and H are thirteen inches 
diſtant from the middle line / b, and the end K is one ſoot 
three inches and three fourths diſtant from the ſame line 


15. The thickneſs of this table is every where one inch 


and twa thirds. | 

At each end of the table is a notch K LP, of which the 
inner ſurfaces are dicular to each other. Theſe 
notches are at H and L in Fig. 1. Plate X. Each of them is 
three inches and three quarters, from K to L, Fig. 24. 
ths wide from L. to P. are 


ſituated in the middle of the breadth of the table. eir 


uſe is to receive the lower end of two ſtandards hereafter 


ends of the iron, Thus far theſe two bridles are like | 
cach other. What they differ in, is as follows. That | 


| deſcribed” (Fig. 34.) of which one is ſeen at M H, Fig. 


1. and the baſe of the other towards L. 


D eee 
u ings are ual, and alike ſi- 
tuated 2 . a ri weir or parallelogram 
The fide þ i is parclle! to the edge D F of the 
table, from which it is one inch and a half diſtant, and its 
is three inches and a quarter. 

| upper edge of the end an is eleven twelfths of an 
inch diſtant from the middle line / 5, and its length is one 
inch and eleven twelſths. The inner and parellel ſides 


a h, ni, oftheſe holes are perpendicular to the upper fur- 
face of the table; but their ends a n, hi, are , in 
ſuch manner, that each of them forms an angle of fifty or 


rees toward the line / 6, This is expreſſed 


of theſe two holes Fig. 25) E 
ure. 


ſiſty · ſi ve 
and 

* IC de = 4 of equal ſize and 

z cut perpendicu to the u 
Each of them is iden eventyeogeth of an inch long, 
in the ſame direction as the length of the table, two thir 
of an inch wide, and about one inch deep. They are in- 
tended to receive the four feet of the hopper, which will 
be deſcribed hereafter. Two of theſe feet are ſeen in their 
mortiſes at 4 and J, Fig 1 Plate X. The centre of each 
of theſe mortiſes is fix inches and five twelfths diſtant 
from the line / þ (Fig. 24) and an inch and three quar- 
ters from the edges C E, D F, of the table. 


Of the Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which ſup- 
forts the Drill upon its Fore-carriage, Plate XI. 


From + to F, Fig. 24. is a bridle which is ſeen in front 
in Fig. 2b. It is made of iron, one inch, or one inch and 
a twelfth broad, and one ſixth of an inch thick. It is 
bent in a ſemi-circle at 4 cb, and lies flat upon the table 
at its end a and 6, which are faſtened to it by two flat- 
headed ſcrews aand ö, Fig. 26. and mn, Fig. 24. This 
* is b ane to the u | HR of =_ table. 

higheſt part of the u ide of its arch c, Fig. 26. 
1s two Ei above the * ga” its width, from outhde 
to outſide, from & to i, is two inches and a half. The 
length of each ſtrait part, or claw, which is faſtened to 
the table, is one inch and a quarter. The centers of the 
ſcrews 4 and n (Fig. 24.) are each one inch and three 
= from the middle line / b, and four inches from 
the edge D F of the table. - 

_ dr q (Fig. 26.) is the upright of another bridle, of 
which the top, or upper ſurface, is ſeen at x dp q, Fig. 
24. the front and fide in the perſpective figure 27, and 
the back and ſides in the perſpective figure 28. hin- 
der furface of the two claws, as av ae. at a and c (Fig. 
\ 20g.) is ſcrewed on to the fore · ſurface of the table, as at 

\ fg and bk, Fig. 26. by two flat-headed ſcrews, each of 

AS which is one inch and ſeven twelfths long, and near a 
© quarter of an inch in diameter towards its head, which is 

an inch in diameter. The middle of this bridle an- 
ſwers to the middle of the length of the table. The un- 
der furface of the bridle, and of its wings, anſwers to the 
plane of the fore furface of the table, to which it is faſten- 

ed. The length of each wi is about two inches and a 
half; their breadth is five ſixths, and their thickneſs a 
quarter of an inch. 'The length and thickneſs of its arch- 
ed part are equal to thoſe of the wings. The bending of 
that part is ſuch as is repreſented at g der q b, Fig. 26. 
The diſtance g h between the two wings is one inch and 
- eleven twelfths. The greateſt width of the bridle, frcem 


| 


ö 


d, Fig. 1, Plate X. where one of the rings ap- 
towards d. A wooden wedge o t (Fig. 24. plate XI) 
if there be occaſion for it, between this bar and 
to which laſt it is faſtened by a ſingle flat - headed 


is 11} 
the ta 
ſcrew t, around which it turns, as around a center. The 


ſhape and extent of this wedge is ſuch as is here repreſent- 
ed according to the ſcale. ſes thickneſs, throughout, is 
ſeven twe of an inch, excepting only at the part oe, 
where its upper ſurface inclines from r, to oe, in ſuch 
manner, that the edge 9e is almoſt ſharp, that it may 
flide, like a wedge, under the end of the abovementioned 


bar, which paſſes through the two bridles or belts. The 


length of this piece is five inches and one twelfth, from 
the center t, to its end a . This center t is fix inches 
and one ſixth from the edge D F of the table, and four 
inches and a quarter diſtant from the middle line / b. We 
ſhall hereafter ſee, that the bar which enters into the two 
belts now deſcribed, ought not to fill entirely the belt a h c, 
Fig. 26. but ſhould leave room to introduce under it 
the wedge juſt ou of, which is not to be inſerted but 
when it is intended to make the other end of the bar preſs 
hard upon the axle-tree of the fore-carri 
never be done at the time of ſowing, u 


man would ſcarcely bury the ſeed. 
Of the two Pipes of the Shares of the Beams, Plate XI. 


Through the two holes M and N of the table (Fig. 
24) F two braſs Pipes, which deſcend to, and open 
at, the back of the ſheers faſtened in the mortiſes A and B 
of the two beams. Theſe pipes are ſeen at d and / in 
Fig. 1. from whence they paſs through the two holes in 
the table, and terminate behind the two ſhares D and 
K, as is repreſented in 8 in Fig. 29. Theſe 
two pipes f park, and or n |, (Fig. 29.) are per- 
fectly alike. They are almoſt ſquare during their whole 
length; wider towards the end f d, than towards the end 
#; and . Gag made of plates of braſs, ſomewhat leſs 
5 a . of by = thick, Bros ſoldered together, 

eir ing at orms a elogram, which is an 
inch 4 — ixth wide from 4 2 ß and an inch and three 
quarters long from þ to d. The plane or perpendicular 
projection of theſe openings in the table, is indicated in 
Fig. 24. by the pricked lines between the letters M 
and N, where it is to be obſerved, that they are both 
equally diſtant from the middle line / 6, and an inch and 
a half from the edge D F of the table. All the rims of 
theſe openings, f, b, d, h, o, (Fig. 29.) are nearly 
parellel to the upper ſurface of the table, above which 
they riſe two inches and two thirds. As theſe two pipes 
are alike, and ſituated in the ſame manner, one on the 
right, and the other on the left hand ſide of the drill, it 
will be ſuſficient to apply to one of them, what remains 
to be ſaid of both. is pipe runs in a ſtrait, but oblique 
line, from its opening / d to i, directly behind and under 
the thare, from whence its direction becomes perpendicu- 
lar to its other opening 4, which is at the height of three 
inches and a quarter from the bottom g of the — From 
its bending at z, to the opening #4, is three inches. This 

4 F opening 


, which ſhould 
the huſband- 
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or three quarters of an inch long. | 

r my ere nd ae} ang the hole, by a piece of | 
iron which is under the table ; and it is fo faſtened. 
near the bending i, by another piece of iron fixed under 
the beam. "Theſe faſtenings are ſeen in Fig. 30. which | 
repreſents, in perſpective, the bottom C D of the table, 
E F of the beam on the right-hand fide of the drill, and 
the ſhare G which is faſtened to it. q / is the upper open- | 
ing of the pipe, which runs ſrom thence cloſe to the fide 
a ; of the — of the table, where it is faſtened by a plate 


of iron, # x, about one eighth of an inch thick. In this 


plate is a notch which fits cloſe to three ſides of this pipe. 
This — is faſtened to the under ſurface of the table, by 


two flat-headed ſcrews, x and n. The pipe continues in 
the ſame direction from its upper opening q 4, to its bend- 
ing at e, behind the ſhare; but from thence to /, it fol- 
lows the direction of the back of this ſhare. It is faſtened 
towards this bending by an iron ſquare, & i h g, the thick- 
neſs of which is about one eighth of an inch. This ſquare | 
is faſtened under the beam by two flat-headed ſcrews, 4 
and i, and to the pipe by two other ſcrews, g and h, the 
ends of which ſcrew into a piece of iron, which is ſoldered 
to the pipe, and which is ſeen between the ſquare and the 
pipe, from / to e. The beam A B has a ſhallow notch at 
d, to make room for the paſſage of the pipe. 


Of the Pipe of the midale Share, Plate XI. 


The two pipes which terminate behind the two ſhares 
faſtened near the ends of the beam at Q and R (Fig. 2, 
Plate X.) have now been deſcribed. A third pipe, of ncar- 
ly the ſame form, terminates behind the hie ſhare, 
which is faſtened at P, in the piece K L. This is the 
pipe which 
minating behind the ſhare e C. 

This piece K L is repfeſented in perſpective at A B, 
Fig. 31, Plate XI. which ſhews its right fide, with its 
mare C, and the portion of the middle of the table, 
where are the two holes D, E, through which paſs the 
two pipes beforementioned. Bs * 

This third pipe is made like the two others, of plates 
of braſs, of the ſame thickneſs and the ſame ſhape. Its 
opening b / forms. a parallelogram of nearly the ſame ſize 
as the ſimilar openings of the two other pipes. The plane 
of this opening, or its perpendicular projection, upon the 
table, is indicated by pricked lines near oc e, Fig. 24. 
where it is to be obſerved, that the middle of this paralle- 
logram is in the middle line J h of the table, and that its 
fide ce is five inches and five twelfths diſtant from the edge 
D Fof the table. The rims. of this opening 6 / 8. 31) 
are raiſed about two inches above the upper ſu the 
table. From thence this pipe deſcends in a ſtrait, but 
oblique line, towards the 2 which is behind the table; 
| and at the fame time bears to the right to d and c, where 
it bends, in order to take the direction of the lateral ſur- 
face of the piece A B, againſt which. it reſts. From thence 
it continues in this direction to r, where it bends again, 
to p, immediately behind the ſhare ; and there it is bent 
again, ſo as to deſcend perpendiculary behind this ſhare, 
down to , which is within three inches and a quarter of 
the bottom of the ſhare G. FS 
Tue table is notched at H, to let in one fide of the pipe. 


this re 


paſſes between U and y, in order to its ter- | 


is bored through 
breadth of the head, and the hole is made th 


This notch is alſo ſeen- at R, in Fig. 24. The pipe an 
faſtened in this place by an iron plate /, Fig. 31. about 


— 


— 
nc — - 
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a + - - * 
2 4 
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+ is a ſquare, of which the fides are two thirds, ] one eighth of an inch thick, which is fixed 
| Ii by two flat- headed ſcrews near . and f. 


* the table 
This piece is 
repreſented by itſelf in Fig. 32. m, Fig. 31. is a piece 
of iron, at leaſt one ſixth of an inch thick, faſtened. by 
two ſcrews, at N, againſt the fide of the piece of wood 
AB, into which the thickneſs of this iron is let, as may 
be ſeen at my, in ſuch manner that the outward furſace of 
this piece n n, is level with that of the piece of wood A 
B. pipe is faſtened againſt this piece of iron mu, by 
a belt fixed by two ſcrews to the piece of iron m n. This 
belt is repreſented by itſelf in Fig. 33. 1 


Of the Standards, Plate I. 


In the notches Æ Wat the two ends of the table, Fig. 
2. Plate X. are placed two ſtandards, repreſented in per- 
ſpective in Fig. 34. Plate XI. with the two ends of the 
table, of which the middle is ſuppreſſed, as needleſs in 
preſentation.. 'Theſe two ds being exactly 
alike, it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one of them. | 

In each ſtandard may be diſtinguiſhed three parts,. 
namely, the head, which reaches from the line pa to the. 
top of the moulding 54, the baſs, which extends from 
the top + d of the moulding, to the under part of the 
ſhoulder fu 9; and the tail or tenon, which begins at 
the bottom of the ſhoulder. * 2 

All the ſides of this ſtandard are at right angles to each. 


other * only the two indentures p and 9. in the 
and 


head, mouldings at the baſe. The inner ſurface 


AB, which faces the other ſtandard, is every where an. 


even plane.. | iT 
The head is three inches and a quarter wide, from & to 
d; two inches and one ſixth thick, from d to s ; and ſe-- 
ven inches high, from the line 5 d to the line p a. 
The baſe is four inches and five ſixths wide from f to u; 


two inches and five ſixths thick from « to g; and two, 


inches and a half in perpendicular height from F u to b d. 
The tail or tenon, which proceeds from the lower middle 


of the baſe, is equal in breadth g , to the breadth vg of 


the baſe, that is to ſay, it is two inches and five fixths: 
wide. Its length, 7 g, is fix inches and a quarter. Its 
thickneſs is the ſame as the width PL (Fig. 24.) of the 
notch in the end of the table, which receives the tenor ;. 
that is to ſay, one inch and ſeven twelfths.. The hole or 
mortiſe & n is in the middle of the breadth of the tenon, 
and forms a right angled paral „two inches long 
from m to #, and eleven twelſths of an inch wide from n 
to m. The height of this hole is determined by the thick-- 
neſs of the table, in fuch manner, that the diſtance be-- 
tween the bottom F/ u g of the baſe, to the top M of the 
hole, is ſomewhat leſs than the thickneſs of the table. 
Each ſtandard is faſtened to the table, as may be ſeen: 
in the figure, in the ſame manner as a common turning 
lathe is faſtened, by a key D, about eight inches and a. 
half long, driven tightly up to its middle, in that part of 


the mortiſe which is under the table; and for. greater ſo- 


lidity, one of the keys is put in at the fore part of one 


- mortiſe, and the other at the hind part of the other. 


A round hole, one inch and five twelfths in diameter, 
the head-of the ſtandard, near A. The 
center or axis of this hole is exactly in the middle of the 
rough it ex 
actly horizontal to the upper ſurface of the table, or, in 
other words, perpendicular to the ſide of the ſtandard. 
The pipe n of the ferrule, Fig. 35. is put into this _— 


1 


— 
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five inches, 
table. Theſe 
d) are deſtined to re- 
g B, of an iron axis; and the 


ve ſhould be caſt in one 
y hard, but by no means 


The ſcutcheon and its pi 
„ Meir ſuffici 


| the Axit, and the Pieces iubich are faſtened to it 
27 An # «oh, faſt , 


The pivots are of the fame diameter as their holes ; 
and their ſhoulders b and h (Fig. 36.) are at the ſame 
- diſtance from each other as the inner ſurfaces of the 
ſtandards, that is to ſay, two feet. | 
Ide axis is repreſented naked in Fig. 36 ; but the ſe- 


41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46, are to be faſtened to it. 
Fig. 39, reprſens all thee pieces fixed upon th 
axis. It 1s to 


(Fig. 39-) goon through the hole of the ſtandard” which 
is on hand ſide of the drill, and the pivot r 
through the ſtandard on the right-hand ; fo that all theſe 
\ Higures exhibit a front view of the axis and its pieces. 
Ihe pivot @ b (Fig. 36.) on the right-hand ſide, is 
jog ot po ip g and that on the left, bg, 
about two inches. 'The diameter of the axis towards 
the ſhoulder þ and 5 is one inch and a twenty-fourth 
part of an inch. From thence it thickens 4 to 


Tue firſt piece which is flipped over its end g (Fig. 


.) is repreſented i ve in Fig. 37: a ſection of 
„ . T Nr 


veral pieces repreſented ſeparately in figures 37, 38, 40, | wi 


obſerved here, that the long pivot c-| 


in Fig. 39. It is a hollow cylinder, of which the outer | 
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diameter nb (Fig. 47.) is one inch and bien orgy - 
fourths of an 74 n nr A a of 1 
total diameter ed (Fig. 38.) or g (Fig. 30-) is three 
inches and five twelfths. Its Gckeh 42 b (Fig- 
3b.) is ſeventeen twenty-fourths of an inch ; and the 
ckneſs m of the ſhoulder is one-fixth of an inch. 
This hollow cylinder and its ſhoulder are made of the 
ſame pi bf braſs, caſt in a mould, and afterwards 
tu The diameter of the hollow of this cylinder is 
the fame as that of the IIS Foun 
it goes very ti and is faſtened, as in Fig. 39 A 
riveted 1 1 2 xth of an inch in diameter, 225 
paſſes through the axis and the cylinder. This cylinder 
8 in ſuch manner that its rim a ö is eight inches 
fifteen twenty · ſourths of an inch diſtant from the 
ee e eee d e Og h 
Aber this cylinder is firmly fixed, another hollow cy- 
linder, repreſented in perſpective in Fig. 40, is forced 
over the end g of the axis Fig. 36. Its end g is put on 
firſt, and Wo ſorward, 45 the 1 its 2 
opening 45 (Fig. 40.) is t a tw part of an 
inch beyond the ſhoulder h of the axis Fig. 36. The 
reaſon for putting it thus a little beyond the ſhoulder 4, 
is, that it may not touch the pipe of the ſtandard when 
it turns. , | 
This cylinder (Fig. 40.) has, nearly in the middle of 


its length, a ſhoulder, of which the flat ſide F d, which 


is alſo repreſented in full view in Fig. 41, forms a circle 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. This circle 
or ſhoulder is four inches in diameter, and a quarter of 


| an inch thick towards its edge ; but it is thicker towards 


the middle, as is ſeen in its profile at d (Fig. 39.) The 
whole length of the cylinder between its two ends @ b 
and g (Fig. 40.) is three inches; and the diameter of 
its thickneſs at each end, ab and c, is one inch and five- 
twelfths : the length » a, from the end a6 to the flat 
ſide df of the ſhoulder, is one inch and nine twenty- 
fourths. 

This cylinder and its ſhoulder are of one piece of 
braſs, in a 22 and turned in a turner's — 
When u axis, over which it v ight, 
in 1 that, as was faid e 
(Fig. 40.) is placed about a twelfth part of an inch 

ithin the ſhoulder h of the axis (Fig. 36.) It is faſtened 
by a pin which goes in at the hole c (Fig. 40.) and paſſes 
through the axis. This pin, which is of iron, and one-, 
ſixth of an inch in diameter, goes tight pages the cy- 
linder and the axis, without projecting at either of its 
74 wo cylinder is repreſented as pinned at N 
Fig: 42, is a wooden pully, of which a part is ſeen 
at (P Fig. 1, Plate X.) and of which the hole in its 
center is of the ſame diameter as the end a 0 of the cy- 
linder (Fig. 40, Plate XII.) This end of that cylinder 
9 through this pully, which is every where one 
ch and a quarter thick, that is to ſay, ewhat leſs 
than the length of the end ua of the cylinder (Fig. 40 ;) 
ſo that when the +7; by pu upon the cylinder, and its. 


ſide is placed d f, the end ab of the 
cylinder — little beyond de other ſide of the 
pully, to ent its rubbing” againſt the adjoining 

ndard. is pully is repreſented in profile at / m 
(Fig- 39.) Its extreme diameter, f , is eight inches; 


its groove In, which is ſquare, is an inch and a 


ſcrews) 
the eyl 
42.) is 
meter; and 
of an inch thick, and 
Theſe heads are ſer 
9 the pully 

o the other end 5 of the axis (Fig. 36.) is fitted 
exactly, though ſo as to flip on with eaſe, a third hol- 
Ner- 
5 (Fig. 39.) like that which is marked N d at the 


exactly into 


with a ſmall tongue I, which \goes 
if. 39.) 
32 is faſtened to the 


to take this pully and the cy- 
linder off from the end r of the axis (Fig. 39.) which 
is the reaſon why this cylinder is faſtened by a ſcrew, 
and not by a pin, like the other. are taken off, to 
make room for putting upon the axis the cellular cylin- 
der, which is of caſt b and turned in a-lathe. © 


Oy the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


This cylinder is ſeen in profile, upon the axis, at p, 
3s g, 4s f, z, (Fig. 39.) and in 1 Fig. 44. 
Fig. 45 repreſents its longitudinal ſection. Ihe part of 
this cylinder which is between the two lines yt and p x, 
(Fig. 39.) is exactly like the above deſcribed cylinder 

ig. 37 and 38, and g, a, b, 9, (Fig. 39.) 

The only difference between them is, that the one is 
fixed permanently to the axis, by a pin , (Fig. 29.) 


and the other is faſtened by a ſcrew v, which paſſes 


through a female ſcrew near the end of the cylinder, 


which is ſtrengthened there for that purpoſe, by a mould- 
ing or collar p z. The end of this ſcrew enters into a 
hole m in the axis (Fig, 36.) but this hole is not a 
ſcrew. 'The other part of the cellular cylinder included 
between the two lines yt and gg, (Fig. 39.) is three 
inches and five-twelfths its outward diameter, 


throughout this length, is two inches and twenty - one 


twenty-fourths of an inch: and its inner diameter is 
two inches and à third. This inner diameter is a little 
wider towards the end bc of the cylinder, (Fig. 44 and 
45.) It is exactly the dame as the outer diameter of the 
projecting part c d of Fig. 37 which is to go into, and fit 
cloſely to, the end bc cellular cylinder, (Fig. 44-) 
fo chat the edge of this end 


bc may run quite up 0 


—— 


. 


DRI 


fat nde of the ſhoulder of Fig: 37. The pricked lines 


preſs the cor- 


L 
ſhoulder of the other cylinder: in which poſi- 
that the cellular cylinder is faſtened to the axis 

v, as before ſaid: and that the end of this 
may be directed ſtrait to the hole in the axis, 


| | whenever this cylinder is put on, two contiguous lines 


or marks may be made, one upon the edge þ z of the 


| cylinder, and the other upon the axis. 


ile Cavities of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 
On the ſurface of this cylinder, between the lines yt, 
and g q (Fig. 39.) are ſcooped hollows or cavities, re- 
eſented at large in Fig. 47, Ne. , and ſeen in profile 
in Fig. 47, Ne. 2, They are ſhaped nearly like a 
niche, which terminates in a cone at its top, and is 
rounded gradually deeper and deeper down to its bottom, 
which is a flat, perpendicular to the loweſt part of the 

cavity. N &K&} | | 
and fix the poſition of theſe cavities upon 


To conceive 


| the cylinder, the two pricked lines # x, 0s (Fig. 41.) 


muſt be drawn round the cylinder, at equal diſtances 
from the lines yt, and g 9, and diſtant from each other 
two inches and one-third, which is the inner breadth of 
the ſeed-box in which the cylinder -is placed, 'as will be 
more particularly explained in the deſcription of it. 
The breadth een the lines i x, and , muſt 
then be divided into ſix equal ſpaces, by five other pa- 
rallel lines drawn round the cylinder. Each of theſe 
f marks the width of each row of cavities ;/ and theſe 
ix rows of cavities mult face exactly the fix valves of the 
bin, which will ſoon be ſpoken of. | | 
Aſter this, the places muſt be marked for twelve ſimi- 
lar cavities, placed at equal diſtances from each other, in 
each of the breadths traced round the cylinder; obſerv- 
ing, that the length of the cavities is to be in the ſame 
direction as thoſe breadths; and alſo, that the flat end 
of each cavity muſt be undermoſt, and the rounded end 
uppermoſt, when the cylinder fronts the fore-part of the 
drill, which is the view repreſented in Fig. 29; for it is 
the flat end of the cavities that is to go foremoſt, when 
the cylinder turns and w_ the ſeed. © 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that each cavity ſhould 
be oppoſite to the interval between two cavities m the 
=_ adjoining rows, as they are placed in Fig. 39, 44, 
an pe 133 
It will be right to have"two or three, or even more, 
cellular cylinders, equally fitted to the axis (Fig. 39.) 
but with cavities of different ſizes, in order to be there- 
by enabled either to ſow more or leſs ſeed, or ſmaller or 
larger ſeeds, ſuch as; barley, lentils, peaſe, beans, millet, 
_ 4 for each of which its proper cylinder ſhould 
be u — p * ; + 55. * $7 ; 
' The cavities in Fig. 47, Ne 1 and 2, are of a fize 
fit for wheat, barley, lentils: - for millet, they muſt he 
much ſmaller ; for peaſe, ſomewhat" deeper; for oats, 
there ſhould” be but eight or nine cavities in each row, 
in order that thoſe cavities may be made longer than for 
wheat, on account of the length of the oat, which is 
the only ſeed that I have found leſs eaſy to ſow than 
wheat : the reaſons are, the-lightneſs of oats, their not 


—_ 


ſlipping eaſily between each other, and their having 
5 At Bb 8 one 


grain. 
to contain three or 
depth muſt be ſuch that 
theſe grains do not riſe above the ſurface of the cylin- 
der, in order that when the cavities filled with ſeeds, 
paſs under the valves of the bin, the grains may not fall 
out of the cavities. This will be ſtill better underftood, 
aſter reading the deſcription of the ſeed-box. 


Of the Seed- Box, Plate XII. and XIII. 


Aſter unſcrewing and taking off from the axis, the 


4 AB (Fig. 29-) its cylinder h, and the cellular cy- 
75435 p K, . t feed-box Fig. 48.) is upon 
the axis, by running the barred end of this laſt gets 
a round hole in each of the two el ſides of the 
ſeed-box. The diameter of theſe is the ſame as 
that of the cellular cylinder, which is then to be put 

over the axis, g its proper end through the 
| hole to the fide of the ſeed-box, which it traverſes, and 
228 it in the manner before directed. The pully 
is alſo then to be replaced. The front of this box is 
ſeen at B (Fig. 1, Plate X.) 

Fig. 49 ＋ the box and the cellular cyli 
placed upon the axis, where it is to be obſerved that the 
outer breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval be- 
rr & |, is exactly the 3 5 the 

t inder expreſſed in Fi 5 diſ- 
. 8 lines or ſhoulders 5 4 #4; ſo 
that the box is held between theſe two ſhoulders y t, and 
£ 9. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the inner breadth of 
the box, expreſſed by the interval between the lines F g, 
and þ i, in Fig. 49, is exactly the fame as the length · of 
the cylinder expreſſed by the lines i x, and 0 5, in Fig. 

37 This braſs-box has neither cover nor bottom, but is 
formed of four plates, each five twenty-fourths of an 
inch thick. Fig. 50 repreſents the infide of the plate 
F G, (Fig. 48.) which is on the left-hand fide of the 
- drill, with the pieces which the box contains, and a ſec- 
tion of the cylinder, lengthways of one of the rows of 

cavities. . Fig. 51 repreſents the outſide of the plate 
os is os fate, 2nd-which conſequently is on the 
ight-hand — mcp og 2 
Theſe two plates (Fig. 50 and 51.) are exactly equal. 
Fach of them forms a parallelogram, of 3 
length AB (Fig. ans £5 is-four inches and eleven 

twelſths, and breadth B E four inches and fifteen 
twenty -ſourths. Both of them are perforated by a 
1 of the ſame diameter as that part of the cy 


: 


plate. 

L., (Fig-.5 

ickneſs of the 
is 


an inch from 
the plates is even ; 
outer ſurface, a ſhoulder 
Ts 
ve in . 
ſcen between the lines 
of the other between the li 
preſents a ſection of them þ thic 
ſhoulder, that is to ſay, the diſtance: to which it is to 
project, has already been determined by total diſ- 
tance between the lines yt and gg (Fig- When 
the inner ſurfaces of theſe two plates (Fig. 
are laid againſt, each other, their edges and holes, 
deſcribed, ſhould coincide exactly. 2 2 125 
What they differ in is, firſt, that one of them (Fig. 
51.) has a ſmall opening MN, which the other has not, 
and which will be OF in its pr 9.2 ; _ ſe- 
condly, that the hole » (Fig. 50 and 51.) is a female, 
ſcrew in Fig. 50, to 3 end. of a ſcrew which 
traverſes the „but is not wormed in that manner in 
Fig. 51, where the outſide of the plate is hollowed a 
little around this hale, to make room for the flat head of. 
this ſcrew, which will be ſpoken of hereafter. | 
The two plates now deſcribed are fixed in their proper 
2 by means of two others (Fig. 55 and 56.) which 
are of equal ſize with each other. D E (Fig. 50.) 
is or of Fig. 55, which is the back of the box; 
and AB (Fig. 50.) is the profile of Fig. 56, which is, 
the front of the box repreſented at A (Fig. 48 and 49.) 
The two tenons A and B (Fig. 55.) enter into the- 
two mortiſes which are hid nem G and H in Fig. 50. 
The two other tenons C and D (Fig. 55.) are expreſſed 
near GH in Fig. 50, and receive the mortiſes G and H 
of Fig. 5. In like manner the two tenons E and F of 
Fig. 56, enter into the mortiſes hidden near K and L in 
Fig. 50, where are marked the two other tenons, Jike- 
wite ſeen at G and H in Fig; 56, which are to receive 
the mortiſes K and L of Fig. 51. The diſtance between 
the tenons of the ſame fide of a plate, and conſequent! 
between their mortiſes, is arbitrary ; as is alſo the len 4 
of the tenons, which are pierced, in order to their be- 
ing fixed very tightly by pins about the twelfth part of 
an inch thick. "Theſe two plates (Fig. 55 and 56.) 
when rightly placed between the other two plates, 
ſhould be perpendicular to them, and parallel to each 
other, as well as to the lateral edges af thoſe other 
plates, and the diſtance between them from inſide io 
inſide, ſhould be four inches. The upper edges of the 
four plates, when they are put together, ſhould he hori- 
zontally level; by which means the bottom of the two. 
-largeſt- plates will reach lower down than the ſmaller. 
Theſe two ſmaller plates (Fig. 55 and 56.) are ſhaped 
like a parallelogram two inches and a third wide, and 


51,) 
now 


Hader in Which are the cavities. The centre of a 2 inches and thirteen twenty-fourths long. This 


%, 


that its edge x L meets 


- 


_—_— 
of the plates ; for w a 


To the top of the inſide of this plate is faſtened, by 
two ſcrews a and p ( 550 a plate of braſs one- 


an 

of the two largeſt plates (Fig. 50 and 51.) The profile 
of this plate en at — ig. 50.) where it is in- 
clined from / to b, in ſuch manner that the whole len 

of its edge bd, (Fig. 52.) is almoſt cloſe to the ſu 

of the cylinder, directly above its axis, as in the profile 
b, (Fig. 50.) But this r muſt not quite touch the 


cylinder, becauſe it 
at leaſt occaſion a needleſs and detrimental friction. 
Its uſe is to hinder the corn which fills the ſpace F, 
from falling down into the ſpace M, and to make it 
only under the piece r q (which will ſoon be deſcribed) 
to 1 from thence into three pipes, which begin near 
” The ple Fig 56, (een in perſpeive in F 

plate Fig. 56, in ve in Fig. 53, 
vida fhins alone xed to it) has, riſing upon its inner 
ſurface, four, exactly ſimilar ſmall partitions, which are 
of a piece with the plate. Theſe four partitions c p, 
de, fg, hi, (Fig. 56.) are ſeen in perſpective at ms, ot, 
gv, and rx, in Fig. 53. The top 7x of all theſe par- 
titions is rounded like - quarter part of a circle, and 
the bottom xv is flat, and at the ſame height as the axis 
of the cylinder, as may be ſeen in the profile e of one 
of theſe E - 50.) The two outer partitions 
cp and hi, (Fig. 56. are at the edges of the plate, 
and the two others de, f g, divide the ſpace between c 
and h into three equal parts. Theſe partitions are about 
a twelfth part of- an inch in thickneſs, and their rounded 


pon it may not lodge there. The height 
1 - 56.) of all theſe partitions, 


* upon its outer | 
wr yr « _ in profile = K, We "on 
= ig. 49.) and in ive A, (Fig. 49. 
B, (Fig. 1, Plate X.) Its i- length is two-thirds of an 
inch, and its diameter is half an inch, ing its 
ſhoulder at the plate,. which is a little more.. This cy- 
linder is pierced lengthways with a female ſcrew, which 
goes through the plate perpendicularly to its furface, and 


d then obſtruct its motion, or 


in the end 6.517 of the box, 2 
t 


| 


paſs | one of its utmoſt ſides, or largeſt partitions, - 


„ 


2 
g 


in che 

is hole 4 
diſtance from its 
— This fixes the place of the ſcrew and of its 
cylinder; the only uſe of which laſt is, by its length, 
to give the greater ſtability and firmneſs to the ſcrew, 


which keeps the bin at a greater or leſs diſtance 


Of the Bin and its Valves, Plate XIII.. 

The bin, which has fix valves, is ſeen in profile at 

fs (Fig. 50.) The outſide. of this bin is ſeen in per- 
pective at gn, (Fig. 53-) with the ends of the valves 
a,b, c, d, e, ff I from each other by partitions. 

It is ſuſpended in the box by the axis or ſcrew before - 

mentioned (Fig. 50 and 51.) which in at the hole, 

paſles th 


J 


+ 


the hole 1: bin (Fig. 50 and 53.) runs quite 
through the length of the bin, and ſcrews into the female . 
ſcrew in the p (Fig. 50.) which, as was faid | be- 
fore, is directly oppoſite to the hole » in the plate 
(Fig. 51.) The head of this ſcrew, at » (Fig. 51.) lies 
_ with the 0 2 edi Ne 14 4 '2 
ig. 5 reſents in pe ive in alone and its 
£4 "ah made of one piece, or plate of braſs. 

ig- 58 repreſents geometrically the fore - part of the 
bin, which is here turned towards the ſeedſman. Fig. 
60 repreſents its back. Fig. 62 its bottom. - 59. 


which are equal and alike. And Fig. 61 the fide or 
profile of one of the ſmaller partitions, which are all 
equal and like to cach other. re] | 

[The whole length of the bin from outſide to outſide, 
that is to ſay, from a. to c, and from b to d, (Fig. 58.) 
or from c to d, and from e to /, (Fig. 60.) is the fame. 
as the breadth of the inſide of the box, or of the ſpace 
between the lines i & and 9s, (Fig. 39.) or Fg and hi, 
fig. 49.) The bottom of the bin is a parallelogram, 
; , 4,4, (Bg.58.) or 6 b, 4, « (Fig. 60) deve. 
twenty-fourths of an inch wide at a c and & d. This bot», 
tom is of the ſame thickneſs as the largeſt partitions or 
ſides a b, c d, (Fig. 58.) and the ſive ſmaller partitions; 
that is to ſay, three twenty -fourths of an inch. 'Theſe 

rtitions, both great and ſmall, are at equal diſtances, 
rom each other, and all their ſides are perpendicular to 
the bottom of the bin. % 2:4. ads. In afath 

The whole length of the two largeſt partitions, (Fig. 
59.) from b, to the pricked line g d, which is Degpentl, 

— 
an 


= 


cular to 4 b, is one inch and ſeventeen tw urths,, 
Their breadth at 4 # and hc is five-ninths of an inch. 
The line c n, parallel to & a, is eleven twent -fourths, 
of an inch long. The notch /m is one-twelfth of an 


inch deep. The angle 4, l, c, is of eighty - five degrees: 
the hole 


The perpendicular diſtance from the center of th | 
5, to the line g 4, is a quarter of an inch; and the per 
pendicular diſtance from the ſame center to 1 line a ö, 
r inch. N this hole is 
a full tw an inch. The perpendicular diſtance 
from the center of the hole 7, to the line g d, is — 
near, but not quite, one · ſixth part of an inch; and the 
perpendi * diſtance from this ſame center to. the ling. 
nn 


— 


are ſeen in Fig. 57, where their axis is indicated by two 
pricked lines. And it is through the hole s, (Fig. 59.) 
that the ſcrew or axis is paſſed which through the 
valves, next to be ſpoken of, and by which they are ſuſ- 
pended in the bin. Theſe two holes s are ſeen in Fig. 
1 their axis, which is indicated by two pricked 


the of the ſmall partitions. 
Its total height from à ö to cd, is equal to the breadth 


le 0 


t 


to that part of Fig. 
lines e, fb, c; ſo 


7 


in all reſpects, if they were laid one upon the other. The 

line cd, (Fi 

The edge n c, (Fi i 

the inſide of th 

62.) The like 

is 4 m the . 

(Fg, 61.) of the ſmall partitions, which are included 
the lines « fand b d, (Fig. 58.) are bevils on 

each fide, and form as many acute edges, as is ſeen 

in Fig. 62, between the lines ab and df. The dif- 


cen the lines 4 b and g h, is five-ninths of an 


58 is in Fig. 64, with only the addition 
N , efpgh, it I m, each of 
is f. by a ſmall ſcrew, a, c, e, gy i, l, at 

their ends, next to the bottom of the bin, and 
the middle of the interval between two partitions. 
breadth of theſe ſprings is nearly equal to two- 
of this interval, and their thickneſs is the fame as 
a — a watch, which is the ſtuff 
made of. Fig. 63 exhibits a front view of one 
fprings. Their length and bending, when in a 
eſt, is repreſented in the profile o 4 (Fig. 65.) 
g- 66.) ſhews the profile of theſe ſprings in a 

is repreſented in Fig. 


. 4 , with only the ad- 
the fix valves cd, ef, gh, i l, Im, no, ſeen 
le in Fig. 65 and 66. of ſix valves 
| one-twelfth of an inch thick, and their 
length, a 5, (Fig. 65.) is one inch and thirteen 
Fourths. The fix- valves, put together, weigh 
y-weights, or ms (FP of 575 — 
m their proper (Fig. 67.) eac 
one of the before eedefionel rings. The 
of them is equal to the whole width of 
between two partitions, between which they 
ybe able to move. are all faſtened to 
axis a þ, which, as was faid before, paſſes 
the holes s 7, (Fig. 57 and 59.) The diameter 
axis is a full twelfth x an inch. One of 
ſcrews at a, (Fig. 67.) into one of the afore- 
7, and the other which has a flat head, 
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which 
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if 
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Ez 
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PN, lie cloſe to the inner ſurfaces of 


the profile (Fi - 
partitions, by a cover a 5, 
- 59.) and 
which 
= upon a level with 
5 


longs the whnde bean of the bin, and not quite a 
twelfth part of an inch thick. It is faſtened by two 
ſcrews 4 and b, which go into the upper edge of the 
large partitions, as appears in the profile (Fig. 

70.) Fig. 70 repreſents one of the large partitions of 
the bin, with the end 4 4 of its cover, and the head of 
one of the ſcrews which faſten it. Fig. 66 repreſents 
the e of one of the ſmall partitions of a valve %, of 
its ſpring @ b, and of the cover dc. This figure 
alſo, that the end of the valve cloſes with the loweſt edge 
of the partition; as may be ſeen more diſtinctly at d o, 
(EO OngY | 

ig. 68 repreſents the back of theſe ſix valves faſtened 
to their axis. 

The end of each valve, d, f, b, l, m, o, (Fig. 67.) 
is bent a little outward, as in Fig. 71, which is only a 
repetition of Fig. 62, with the addition of the ſprings of 
the valves, and their cover. Ret 

The whole bin, furniſhed with the fix valves and their 
axis, the fix fprings and their ſcrews, and the cover 
and its two ſcrews, but not the axis or ſcrew which 
„ N11 bin in the box, weighs four ounces and 
a half. x 

The bin thus completed, and fi in the box, 
as was faid before in ſpeaking of Fig. 50 and 53, is 
agam covered by a thin phate of braſs repreſented in per- 
ſpeCtive at i, A, #, N, P, (Fig. 53.) and of which the 
profile is likewiſe ſeen at i, A, , 4, (Fig. 50.) This 
is bent at A P, eee 

rt turns inward, over the upper edge of the 
front of the braſs- box; and its edge, which is ſeen in 
profile at A 7, (Fig. 50 and 53.) and fully at u, (Fig. 
48 and 49.) is ed to the upper part of the outer 


ews 


ſurface of this plate of the box, by two ſcrews : and u 
which into the holes / and m, in Fig. 56. This 
plate, its bending A P, (Fig. 3-) projects over 


into the box, inclining down to in, which it co- 
vers as low as NIA, where the cover of the bin be- 
fore-mentioned ends. This plate orms the office 
of a ſpring, and ſhould therefore be ſcrewed on very 
ti It preſſes the bin againſt the end g of the 
ſcrew q C, (Fig. 50.) The breadth AP and 1 N of 
this plate, (Fig. 53-) is the fame as the breadth of 
Bw bog dry oft or eggs my Free waa 

he two hrge 


12 (Fig. 50 and 51.) which form the ends of the 


| 
| 


Pipes, 


| 


Of the three Pipes of the Seed-Box,. Plate XII. and XIII. 
Fig. 72 ive view - of the three 


Ae e party 2 By D, l, Fig. 48 ad 


the right-hand fide of 


the drill, in Rg. 53. repreſented geome- 
trically in Fig. 40 and 73; and their back in Pig. 75. 
Fig. 74 ts geometrically, the ſide or p of 
the middle pipe, which is inclined with the piece that 
faſtens it op 8a The profile of the pipes on each 
fide of this is indicated by pricked lines. 


Theſe three pipes, (Fig. 72.) are ſet againſt the plate 
(Fig. 56.) in ſuch manner that 2 c, d, (Fig. 
72.) are n- and in t ſame order, at 

56. The dlges g b, fo, (Fig. 72.) are 
like manner at p 9, e, (Fig. 56.) The line 
b h, (Fig. 72.) is ſet exactly even with 7 g, (Fig. 56.) 
By this means the anterior ſurfaces. bc i, and fh / n, 
of the two outer pipes, (Fig. 72.) exceed the bottom of 
the box, as at BD, (Fig. 48 and 49 ;) and the upper 
edges a n, d o, i 72) 8 the lower 
! g. 56.) at i, g, e, p, 2s 
is in perſpective in Fig. 53, at x u, v a, f 4, and s tu. 

Theſe three pipes, which hold together, are faſtened 
to the plate by means of a ſingle braſs ſcutcheon A, (Fig. 
72,) which is ſeen directly in front at H, (Fig. 49.) 
and at A, (Fig. 73.) 5 and right-hand ſide 

ig · 


are ſeen in perſpective at A in 23 and its fore part 
and left-hand fide at H (Fig. 48.) N 
view of the back part of it at A; and the whole 


of it, on the right-hand fide, is 


inches and 
| 53. The edges % 2, u, T, E, t, , 


| 
- turnin 


| 


'g 5s and 


DRT 


|twelkh :-the length of the middle pipe, (Fig. 2d.) from 


5, where it joj 


to the plate, to its other end , is four 
Theſe three pipes are faſtened to the plate, as in 
cular, that th LOND 
upper openings, are Circ 
R which 
is there indicated by pricked lines, and is ſhewn i Fig- 
50, by the line t v f, which expreſſes the profile | 
edges, againſt which the cylinder rubs lightly when it turns. 
Manner of working the Seed-box, and CIR which 
nt contains, Plate ARE HA LIES 
| The line or edge g h of the fix valves, (Fig. 53.) muſt 


F 


be very near to the ſurface of the cellular cylinder, tho* 
not quite ſo cloſe as to occaſion a friction when the cy- 
linder turns; and the lower end of each valve muſt an- 
ſwer to a row of cavities ; ſo that the part F of the ſeed- 
box, (Pig. 50.) being filled with corn, and the cylinder 

rom 5 to r, this laſt carries with it the grains 
| into the cavities which paſs under the edge of 


that 


the correſponding valves: thoſe that fall from the two 
valves a and 6, (Fig. 53.) are dropped, by the cavities, 
into the een the pricked lines 


RF G, in the ſpace 
t, and are conveyed to the back of the ſhare 
which is on the left hand fide of the drill; thoſe that fall 
from the two next valves, c and 4, are dropped between 
the pricked lines 5 t and d v, into the pipe H, and are 
conveyed to the back of the ſhare which is in the middle 


of the drill : and thoſe that fall from. the two laſt valves, 


e and f, are dropped between the pricked lines d v and 
h x, into the pipe M, and are conveyed to the back of 


ſeen 
o.) and at 5 4 I /, (Fig. 74.) Thi 
ap tr e n 
middle pipe, which is the interval between the other 
two, as is ſeen in Fig. 48, 
b d, (Fig. 74-) is ſoldered or riveted 
face of the middle pipe: from thence 
zontal direction from d to m, and then aſcends perpen- 
dicularly from m to . This length m d is one inch, 
and the thickneſs of the ſcutcheon, throu is about 
a ſixth part of an inch, or ſomewhat leſs. The thick- 
neſs of the plate, Fig. 56, of which the profile is here 
at |, Fig. 74, is embraced between the extre- 
mity vi of the pipe, the ſcutcheon I. The bot- 
te, reſts. upon the hori- 


tom, r, (Fig. 56.) of this 
zontal part o / of the ſcutcheon, (Fig. 74 ;) and this 
ſcutcheon is faſtened to the plate by a ſcrew pg, which 
goes into the hole 1, (Fig. 56.) is to be obſerved, 
that the line 7 0, (Fig. 74.) is equal to the edges à 6, 
cd, ef, gb, P . 72.) of which it expreſſes the pro- 
file ; that its ler extent o 4, (Fig. 74) is equal to 
the lines h i, c , fl, b n, (Fig. 72.) of which it ex- 
preſſes the profile; and that the line 41, (Fig. 74.) is in 
the fame horizontal plane as the line 6 h, (Fig: 72.) 
The angler, i, e, (Fig. 74.) is of one hundred and 
twenty-ſix ; and the diſtance from 0 to i is one 
_ third of an inch. The mon e N — 
pipes, taken together, is the ſame as that ; 
and each. of them occupies a third part of that ſpace, as 
in Fig. 53, 56, 73 and 75. Each of them is ſquare. The 
length of the two outer pipes, from the line b b, (Fig. 


is the ſame as that of the | 


8. | the ſhare which is on the right hand fide of the drill. 


If it hap that ſeveral grains preſs together at the 
fame time, '® the outlet of 13 os of the Files: ſo as 
to choak it, that valve immediately gives way, lets them 

„and is inſtantly replaced as before, by means of its 
pring which puſhes it back. No 2 is ever broken 
by the valves: io that if this accident does ſometimes 
| happen to a few, it is not duting the time of actually 
ſowing the ſeed, but anly when the drill is turned, in or- 
der to begin another bout, or when the. ſeedſman, inſtead 
of drawing the drill forward, drags it towards himſelf, 
and makes the cylinder turn backward. | 

By looſening the ſcrew C , (Fig. 50.) which is at 
B in Fig. 1, the bin, before preſſed againſt this ſcrew 
by the 'pring or plate As A, Pie. 50.) 15 moved farther 
from the cylinder, the ſpace between the cylinder and 
the end of the valves is increaſed, and a greater quanti- 
4 of corn then paſſes at a time. By turning the ſcrew 

q farther in, the bin is puſhed nearer to the cylinder, 
and fewer feeds are dropped. ; G5 

To know exactly how much the bin ſhould, at any 
time, be ſet nearer to, or farther from the cylinder, there 
| Þ 5a the Hm ot 2 ee ain N 
t m paſſes through a circular openin , (Fig 
51.) in the largeſt plate of the box, where by 6 
certain guide, by means of a few equal diviſions engraved 
and numbered at the edge of that opening. The center 
of the arch of this opening is the fame as that of the hole 

u, upon which the bin moves. . 5 


ile Hopper, Plate XII. 
67. repreſents in we the hopper which 


— 


4 : 
8.4 / 


im, (Fig. 72.) or x 0; (Fig. 56.) is one inch and a 


Th. or from the bottom q 7 of the plate, (Fig. 65.) to the | 


Fig 
is ſeen at A in Fig. 1, and of which W 


8 


I-42 


two openings, N and 

top, to let through them the iron axis 
which bears the cellular cylinder, and keeps the ſeed- 
box ſteady under the 
ſeven inches high, and one inch and three quarters 
wide. The hopper is faſtened to the table by two hooks, 
one of which is ſeen entire at LNM, part of the 
uns 5G, Each of them moves upon its rivet L, 
juſt above the opening of the foot, and is bent from 
thence to N to make room for the paſſage of the axis; 
after which it hooks into a ring M and Q, fixed upon 
the table, but not mentioned before. 

Towards D is a ſquare opening, an inch and a half 
wide, cut immediately above the bottom, and through 
whic 8 may be emptied. This ing is 
Thut by a plate of iron, or braſs, which turns like 
a latch upon a ſcrew u, which faſtens it at that end, 
whilſt the other end r is li down to the ſmall piece 
of brafs or iron v x, which is faſtened to the box by a 
ſcrew at #, in ſuch manner, that the pricked part of the 
latch, near 7, is covered by the end v of this laſt ſmall 
piece, which is bent for that purpoſe, ſo as not to lie 
quite cloſe to the box, and the edge r g of the farther 
part of the latch reſts upon the edge x of this ſmall piece. 


Of the Fere-Carriage, Plate XIV. 


Fig. 77 is a perſpective view of the fore carriage with- 
but its wheels. is ſeen with its wheels in Fig. 1. 
Plate X. Fig. 80 repreſents a geometrical plan of the 
\, Inſide of one of the wheels of the fore - carriage, which 

\ is ſeen at t Fig. 1, Plate X. and Fig. 81, 


| e XIV. 

repreſents a ſection of it. Pand Q; (Fig. 77.) are the 

bo fore-ends of the beams, to wit the r 
faſtened by hooks and rin 


In Fig. 77, 4 d, and DE, are the two exactly ſimi- 
lar pieces which are ſeen at Ss and V r in Fig. 1. Their 
length à d, (Fig. 77.) is two feet eight inches; their 
breadth, 4 A, is two inches and two thirds, and their 
thickneſs is two inches: They are parallel to each 
other, and connected by two traverſes, 25 b, J l of 
which the ends are tenons pinned into mortiſes in the 
pieces. D. E, ad. Theſe two traverſes are omitted in Fig. 
I. Flate X. in order to render that drawing the more ſimple. 


hopper. Theſe two openings are 


| 


— 


i 
f 
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8 


f 


8 
: 


: 
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: 


4 
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2 Z 
2 
85 


n 
ch , 
ſquare 


angles are cut off as in the drawing. 


upper 
ſhoulders of the two ends 5 », from whence the ſpindles 


DE, à d, by two iron pins 
and nuts, 5 9, an inch and a ſixth ſquare, of which the 
ſcrew, which is ſeven twelſths of an inch in diameter, 
has a head an inch and a half in diameter, which lies 
cloſe to the under ſurface. This ſcrew is repreſented. 
with its nut in Fig. 78. Upon this axle · tree are fixed. 
two wooden pins, five or fix inches long, and five tenths. 
of an inch, or a whole inch in diameter. 'Theſe pins are 
perpendicular upon the upper ſurface of the axle · tree; the 
ſpace between is four inches, and this ſpace is in the 
middle of the length of the axle-tree. This axle-tree is, 
pierced perpendicularly between the two pins, to admit 
another pin, which will ſoon be ſpoken o. 
The two wheels, which are placed at F and G, are 
exactly alike. Fig. 80 repreſents the inſide of one of theſe 
wheels, with a pully fixed round its nave, and faſtened 
to 1 by four ſcrews, each of which goes through 
the pully and one of the ſpokes. 'This pully is ſeen in 
profile at b d, (Fig. 81.) with two of its ſcrews. 
e diameter, g bh, of each wheel, excluſive of. 
its iron hoop, is two feet and a half; that of the nave 
p q is four inches and one ſixth; that of the pully b dis. 
one foot two inches and a ſixth; the thickneſs of the 
pully is an inch and one third ; its groove, which is cut, 
down ſquare, is two — 8 an inch 2 and two 
thirds or three quarters of an inch deep. The length g r, 
or 9 of the nave, is fix inches; the thickneſs —- 
wheel at i n is an inch and two thirds, and at i h two 
inches and a quarter. Of the four hooks R, H, T, K, 
(Fig. 77-) which ſerve, by means of two rings, to 7 
the fore-carriage to the ends of the beams PQ. the two, 
H and K, are faſtened in the uſual way, by nailing them, 
at their flat end, upon the two pieces of the fore-carriage : 
but the other two, Rand I, are ſhaped like a carpenter's 
ſquare, of which one end is ſcrewed upon the beam, 
in order to facilitate the putting on or taking off the ring. 
At T, this hook is placed in its proper ſituation for hold. 
ing the ring: at R, it is turned the other way, that the 
ring may be taken off eaſily. „ 
the Pieces which ſupport the Drill 
Y Plate XIV. 
Fig. 82 repreſents in perſpective a piece of wood which 
ſupports the drill upon | 1 > tg. ac when 1 
occauon 


3 
= 


upon its Fore- carriage, 


DR 1 


the pole. It is ſeen at x d in Fig. 1, 
(Fig. 82.) enters into the two bridles or belts g r and 
4 , (Fig. 26,) which have been ſpoken of before, and of 


- which one is ſeen near d in Fig. 1. Its other end 97 


ig. 82.) reſts upon the axle-tree (Fig. 77.) between 
err in Fig. 82, 
and as may be ſeen at x in Eig. . 
The breadth g r, (Fig. 92.) of the lower ſurface of 
this piece is an inch and a quarter, throughout its 
whole length, tb its end A; and its thickneſs through- 
out its whole length 55 is an inch and a half. Its upper 
angles are taken off, from the end gr tos; but from 5x 
to A, this piece is ſhaped like the two bridles or beks 
into which it is to enter. Sp: | 
es length from q to 's is one foot ſeven inches and 
- Ave-Gxths; and from , to t, it is two inches and ſeven- 
' twelfths. At t, the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch is 
taken off from its under ſurface, as at f v; and from v 
to A, its length is five inches and five-twelfths. It is the 
length 1 A, into the two belts or bridles g r h, 
and ach, (Fig. 26, Plate XL) and the notch or ſhoulder : 
is made in order to inſert a wedge whenever it is neceſ- 
ſary to make the end 7, (Fig. 82.) reſt upon the middle 
of the axle-tree, 'in order to convey the drill the more 
eaſily to any diſtant part, without putting it upon its 
' hind-carriage. This wedge faves the ſeedſman the 
trouble of holding up the handles of the drill fo high as 
he would otherwiſe be obliged to do, to make the end 
[qr of this piece (Fig. 82.) reſt upon the axle - tree. It 
is by the help of this piece, , that the ſeedſman, when he 
comes to the end of each bout of the drill, is enabled 
very eaſily to turn it in order to begin another, by lift- 
ing the drill up by its handles; for as the end of this 
piece reſts upon the middle of the axle-tree, he makes 
the drill follow the fore - carriage which is drawn by a 
horſe; and as the diſtance, in, this caſe, is but five or fix 
feet, there is no occaſion for his making uſe of the wedge. 
By this means the drill is turned conveniently, and with- 
out any loſs of time. | | 
The line A v, ts, are even; but gs is inclined at f 5, 
and makes with it an angle # 5 q of 166 degrees. 54 and 
gu are two ſquare pins, faſtened by tenons into the mid» 
dle of the breadth of the under ſurface r q 5, perpendi- 
cularly to the lower ſurface ts. The pin 5 @ is placed 
near the bending s, and the diſtance between the edges 
or lines 34 and g n, is fourteen inches and two thirds. 
The breadth à „. and n p of theſe pins, is an inch and a 
quarter; their thickneſs is two thirds of an inch; the 
length of s @ is three inches and a half, and that of g n 
Hve inches. This pin g n is reſted againſt the axle · tree 

F G of Fig. 77, and the other, 34, (Fig. 82.) is placed 

near the table of the drill. The & theſe two pins 

is only to hinder this piece of wood from ſlipping out 
of the two belts before deſcribed. . 

Fig. 83 repreſents in perſpective the piece of wood 
which ſupports the drill upon its. fore · carriage, when it: 
is placed upon its hind-carriage, in order tobe removed 
from one place to another. This piece neither is, nor 
can; be,, ſeen. in Fig. 1, which repreſents the drill in the 
ſtate of actual ſowing, and without its hind-carriage. 
The end A, (Fig. 83.) goes into the belts „ / g l, 
(Fig. 21% before deſcribed, like which it is ſhaped ; 
and the end B, (Fig. 83.) reſts upon the axle-tree, 


* 


(rig. 77.) between the two pins. This part of 1 to. G. 3 
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| occaſion to turn ii in ſowing. This piece may be ealled] arle- tree is bovered beſort and beneath by a Hip or hock 
| nne of iron, B E ©, (Fig. 83.) * 


which is nailed under the 


end of the piece A B, as'in Fig. 84. The axle-tree,, 
the bar, e | 


Fig. 8 4 8 yo 113 
ig · and d e (Fig. 84.) which paſſes | 
| hole in 2 1 the . (Fig. 77.) 
The length of this piece, A B, (Fig. 83.) is three feet 
and four inches: its breadth is two inches and a half, and 
its. thickneſs is one inch and a third. The pin F G, 
which is ſuf] here, is put into the ring or bridle- 
L, (Fig. 22.) and goes through the hole immediately; 


This hind-carriage is fo ſimple that it would be need-- 
leſs to give a drawing of it. It conſiſts anly of two» 
common wheels, unſhod with iron, two feet eight or 
nine inches in diameter, ſet upon a very ſimple axle- tree, 
in PE OS ſurface of which. are twp holes, into which. 
are put the two pins before-mentibned, which. are under 
the of the drill. One of them is ſeen at F h, 
(Fig. 3.) and likewiſe at &, (Fig. 1.) Plate &. 

It is neceſſary, to fix, by proper marks, the refpeCtive- 


places of the ſeveral ſcrews and mortiſes of the whole- 


machine, in order that when it is taken to pieces and 
put together again, none of theſe pieces may be miſ- 
placed, or any of the helixes (or ſpiral lines} which the- 
flat-headed ſcrews have formed in the wood; be · ſpoiled. 
It is better to make the teeth of the harrow bend a 
little more than thofe before . deſcribed, and repreſented 
in Fig. 5, Plate X. They ſhould bend ſo that the point 
e of the tooth may cevjett bd four inches beyond the: 
pricked line 7. N * 


Figures 85 and 86, Plate XIV: «< ed. with Figures: 
5 2 and 31, Plats X and Kill. he fam 
\ The mortiſe A, in Fig. 85, is the ſame as that which, 
is marked Q in Fig. 2. But the end. of each beam 
ſhould be made about two inches wider on the inſide, 
and a ſecond mortiſe By (Fig. 85.) ſhould be cut through 
it, ſimilar and parallel to the former, and at the diſtance 
of ſive · ſixths of an inch, or an inch, fram itz that the 
ſhare may be faſtened in the one or the other, according 
as it may be found proper to- place the two fore - ſhares 
nearer to, or farther from each other, in order to ſow- 
the rows- cloſer than they would be by the ſituation of: 
the mortiſes Q and R, (Fig, 2.)*but then the pipes 
which anſwer to the back of theſe two ſhares ſhould be- 
Hangs in.the manner which. will be explained here-- 
T's, © | 2 | S287 
| The middle piece K E, (Fig, 2.) ſhould” project be- 
'yond the table, from C to B. 85.) about nine 


inches or à foot, and the belt or bridlie L, (Fig: 2.) 
ſhould be ſuppreffed. This ſame piece ſhould , in, 
nearly the fame breadth as the 


its part E F, (Fig. bo 
end of the beams H, I; and-two mortiſes, E B, inſtead. 
of one, in which the ſhare, thicker than was ſaid. before 
in its upper part, is to be faſtened-by two tenons and 
a key. The pipe which terminates behind this ſhare, 
inſtead of” paſſing ſideways, as in Figs * will go 
' ſtraiter. and more eafily through the , (Fog- 85.) 
"which is ſeen at K, (Fig. 86.) andifrom-thence-through. 
"the thickneſs of the e, which will be pierced. for this. 


— 
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dis hole to its bottom, will be of the ſame thickneſs as 


t 
| ed 1 8827 in in bend 


= 
- 


part ma 
: table. In 


its ſituations, 


. 
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[Theſe three funnels are made ſeparately of very thin 
' [plates of braſs, bent, and well (oldered ; anrdare afterwards 


or; e 944.16, we 4 2 

Ve, (Tig 94.) They are ſo tightly joined. 

ones fp, (Fs: 92 and 93-) are alone ſufficient 

to hold them all in proper places. 

Figures 95 and 96, Plate XVI. ed with Figures 66 
95 96, 24 a guet od, 


| jon of this part in Fig. 66, the valve 
½ is actually cloſed by its ſpring 4 b, to the cover de, 


- jand in this ſituation it is ſhut : but when the corn preſſes 


r 
ig - 95.) a grain may jump ſo as to get een 

valve and the cover, Hz thereby binder the valve from 
that more corn would continue to run 


tongue 
repreſented ſeparately in perſpective, in Fig. 96. 


Figure 97, Plate XIV. 4 with Figures co and 51 
ee Nene ds 


Inſtead of the index m, (Fig. 50.) and the graduated 
opening M N, (Fig. 51.) an eaſier and more ſimple 
way will be, to faſten the end A of a graduated limb 


| into the u ſurface 
of the beam, where this nut is permanendy fixed, and or border of a Circle, A B, (Fig. 97.) to the bin, in 
covered by the table. There ſhould likewiſe be two f{uch a manner that its other end B may NN, through 


holes in the other part of the ſquare, towards 9, to ſerve 
for the two different ſituations of the ſhare. pipes 

_ of the ſhares are more eaſily made round, as is here repre- 
ſented, than ſquare, as was directed before. 


: Figure 89, Plate XIV. compared with Figure 35, Plate XI. 


Inſtead of the ſmall groove n, (Fig. 35.) in the braſs 
eylinder, intended for introducing a little oil to that 
part; a more ſimple way will be to bore a perpendicular 
[ole b, (Fig. 89.) through the head of the ſtandard, 
. down to the ſpindle; this hole may be covered by a 
{mall plate A, made to turn upon a ſcrew or rivet. 


Figures I, 92, and Plate XIV. compared 
n 1 f AI and 20 Plate XIII. 


As che three pipes or ſunnels G, H, M, (Fig. 53.) 
embrace at their upper only a ſmall part, /, , 
(Fig. 30.) of the cellular cylinder, ſome grains may 
chance to be loſt on the ſide where this cylinder is not 
covered, from d to 7. To prevent this inconvenience, 
they may be made ſo as to embrace the whole lower ſemi- 
diameter d ft, of the cylinder in the manner repreſented 


ns belt unn, Sts geometrically at A, 


unnel, which is ſeen 


J B, (Fig: 90.) is repreſented in perlpective, and of | 
= 1 


ze, in Fig. 93, where its coreſpondin 
are marked * letters a, 6 This ir the 
funnel M of Fig. 533. The ſecond orgs funnel, of 
which a part appears at D, (Fig. 90.) is ſeen entire and 
in pective, in Fig. 92, where the ſame part is marked 
d. This is the funnel H of Fig. 53- Two ſcutcheons 
and p are ſoldered to this funnel, and faſten it, by 

to the fore and bind inner ſurfaces of the box, 
wm at P G, (Fig- 90.) The third funnel, which does 
mot appear in Fig. 90, and which is like the firſt, is re- 


Ld 


a hole in the front of the braſs-bex. 
exactly the ſituation of the bin. 


Figure 98 compared with the Figures $2, 85, Plate XV. 
21, 26, Plate XI, 

When the middle piece is lengthened, as at C D, 
(Mg. 85.) there is no occaſion for the ring or bridle 

» (Fig. e 870 1 (Fig. 26.) or for the pieces s a 
and g n, (Fig. 82.) and then the pole A, m4 this Fig. 
82, will through the belt A, (Fig. 98.) and A. 
another belt B, which laſt goes round it and the piece 
D. This belt is fixed by two ſcrews under the piece 
B D. The pin C, which penetrates into the table, will 
complete the fixing of this pole. The hole K, (Fig. 
85.) receives the -y F G, (Fig. 83.) which goes through 
the two pieces C D, (Fig. 85.) and A B, (Fig. 83.) 


M. de Chateauvieux's In/irufioms concerning the Manner 
J uſing his DRiLL-PLouGH. 


This drill is repreſented in Fig. 1, Plate X. with 
all its parts put together, in a ſtate fit for working. 
When the thongs which encompaſs the grooves of the 
pullies Q P of the axis in Fig. 1, and thoſe of the fore- 
carriage ut, are ſtretched properly, and the hopper is 
filled with corn, a horſe is to be harneffed to the ſpring- 
tree bar, and an intelligent man, who can walk a good 
pace, ſhould. guide this horſe, which ſhould be a mild, 
tractable creature. | 75 

% The ſeedſman will hold the handles of the drill, in 
order to direct it: and he will warn the guide whenever 
he deviates from the ſtrait line in which he ought care- 
fully to keep. He will alſo obſerve from time to time, 
whether the diſtribution of the ſeed is not by 
fome unexpected accident: for he can ſee the end of the 
pipes through which the grain ſhould drop; beſides 


is will mark 


11. 


prelented in Fig. 91. This is the funnel G of Fig. 53+ 


b 


little ſtones ; for either of theſe 
might damage the valves of the bin. If the corn has 
== 

ers, in hopes 
muſt not be ſown till it is ſo 


from grit, dirt, 


of preſerving their crops from ſmut, it 


that the grains will flip 
eaſily over one another. 
will be particularly careful to re- 


& 'The 1 be part 
pleniſn the r before it is quite empty. 

« He will ol the f indles of . 
day; obſerving that they require moſt frequent oiling 
when the drill works in dry ground, which ſends up a 
very fine duſt : and he muſt cleanſe the ſpindles and the 
Pipes in which they turn, every morning, by rubbing off 
the old oil, and putting on new. He will alſo, from 
time to time, cleanſe the ſpindles of the axle-tree of the 
fore-carriage, and rub them with ſoap. If — rain 
happens to fall during the time of ſowing, he muſt wipe 
the drill very dry, as ſoon as he has got it home, and 


particularly about the axis, to prevent its ruſting. It is | farther off 


even highly proper to have a leather covering to put 
over the table and all the parts upon it, and likewiſe over 
the ſtandards, the axis, and the hopper. It is eaſy to 
conceive the proper cut of this covering. 

© The prudent huſbandman ſhould always have with 
his drill, a ſmall box, containing a hammer, a pair of 
pincers, a turn- ſcrew, thongs, ropes, nails, irong-rings 
and buckles, a little bottle of oil, and other ſuch li 
things, in order that, if any of them ſhould be wanted 
in field, he may not loſe time by being obliged to 
ſend home for them. 

Ahe ſeedſman will obſerve, when he is going to 
ſow, not to leave the wedge t, (Fig. 24, Plate XI.) 
under the pole, in order that the end c, (Fig. 1, Plate X.) 
may not preſs upon the axle-tree of the fore-carriage. 
(The only uſe 2 at the time of ſowing, is to 
turn the drill when a ſecond bed is to be ſown after the 
firſt is finiſhed, and ſo of others. It is eaſy to conceive, 
that if this end of the pole ſhould make the drill reſt 
upon the axle - tree, it might often happen, that, by its 
being thereby too much ſubjected to the motions of the 
ſore- carriage, the ſtones or clods which the wheels ma 
meet with, would, by raiſing them higher than the ge- 
neral ſurface, throw ſhares out of the ground, or at 
leaſt oceaſion the furrows to be ſhallower in thoſe places; 
things which ought by all means to be avoided. 

„We have repreſented but one ſpring-tree bar, in 
Fig. 1, becauſe we think a ſingle horſe may be uſed, 
without any inconvenience, when the ground is not too 
much loaded with wet: but if the land be too full of 
Water, two horſes muſt he put to the drill, which, in 
that caſe, muſt have a double bar, the manner of order- 
ng. * is too well known to need any deſcription. 
Each horſe will then go in a furrow, and they will not 


1 
= 
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in lime - water, as is the practice of ſome | th 


| 
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drill was drawn by only one horſe, whoſe ſteps are de- 
termined by the middle of the bed. | 
For want of horſes, oxen may be uſed, and the 


9 equally well. 
en 


roper to obſerve, that the quantity of ſeed 


| diſtributed by the drill is exactly the ſame, whether the 


horſes or oxen go or flow. If, for example, one 
bed is ſown in ten minutes, and twelve or fifteen mi- 
nutes are employed to ſow another, of equal dimenſions, 
neither more or leſs ſeed will be dropped in one, than in 
the other ; becauſe the revolutions of the cylinder, (Fig. 
39.) are invariably regulated by thoſe of the wheels of 
e fore-carriage, whoſe circumference, be it turned 
quick or flow, will always deſcribe a line of equal length, 
and the cylinder turns exactly with theſe wheels. The 
only difference that can ariſe from the greater or leſs 
ſpeed of the horſe, is the gain or loſs of time : but the 
quantity of ſeed ſown will be conſtantly the ſame, fo 
long as the drill remains ſet in the ſame manner. | 
„ 'The greater or leſs goodneſs of the ſoil, its ns 
been well or ill prepared for ſowing, its ſtate of dryneſ 
or humidity, and ſeveral other circumſtances which 
ſhould be carefully attended to, will oblige the huſband- 
man ſometimes to vary the quantity of ſeed. The drill 
is accordingly made to diſtnbute more or leſs, by the 
means before-mentioned, of placing the bin nearer to, 
or farther from the cellular cylinder, by turning the 
ſcrew L, (Fig. 50, Plate XIII.) By ſetting the — 
an 


, a greater quantity of ſeed is dropped 


order to its giving out exactly the deſired quantity of ſeed. 

Though this method affords a pretty wide latitude, 
it may ſometimes not be ſufficient. is is a caſe which 
will very ſeldom bar fan- and which we have not yet met 
with; but if it ſhould at any time take place, the drill 
may eaſily be made to diſtribute ſtill more or leſs ſeed, by 
changing the pullies of the axis, Fig. 39, Plate XII. for 
others of a larger or ſmaller diameter, which will either 
5 or retard the motion of the axis, in proportion 
to their ſize. : : 


« We will ſuppoſe, for example, that the pullies are 
but of half the r of thoſe before deſcribed. It is 


evident that theſe ſmaller pullies will make the axis turn 


| 


round twice, where .it turned but once with the former, 
and that double the quantity of ſeed will conſequently he 
dropped on the ſame length of ground. By the ſame rule, 
ullies twice as large will turn the axis but half the num- 
of times, and but half the quantity of ſeed will of 
courſe be let fall, in the ſame ſpace. e proportion of 


y | the ſeed ſown may likewiſe be increaſed or diminiſhed, by 


a greater or leſs number of cavitics in the cellular cylin- 
der; and the changing of this cylinder it ſoon and eaſi 


performed: but, as was faid before, there will very ſel- 
dom be any occaſion for theſe alterations. | 
opened by the ſhares of the drill, and 


«© The furrows 
in which the ſeeds are depoſited, ſhould be of different 
depths, in different caſes ; and this may be effected by 
means of the rings which faſten the drill to its fore-car- 
riage at the hooks RH, TK, (Fig. 77, Plate XIV.) 
For general uſe, the diameter of about three inches, from 
inſide to inſide, will be ſufficient for theſe rings, and then 
the furrows are made about three or four inches deep. 


They wal be opened deeper by uſing rings, about four 
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by bringi enen It will 
be eaſy to find the proper diſtance at which to fix it, i 


0 
«1 


i1ches in diameter ; and it is immaterial Leas ax 
round or oval. With ſmaller rings, the furrows will be 
made ſhallower ; and their may alſo be diminiſhed, 
o5 making the horſe draw with longer traces, or by uſing 
a lower 3 
«If very ſhallow ſut rows are wanted, or only jor the 

ſurface of the ground is intended to be opened, the wedge 
1, (Fig. 24,) muſt be put under the pole. In ſhort, a 
little praftice will ſoon ſhew the huſbandman how to ma- 
nage this drill in every reſpect, and make him thoroughly 
acquainted with all that is neceſſary to be known in re- 
gard to the diſtribution and proper covering of the ſeed, 
which laſt part is perſectly well performed by the teeth of 
the annexed harrow. | 

„If any thing ſhould ſtill ſeem obſcure to thoſe who 
have read attentively, and ſtudied the deſcription of each 
part of this drill, let them but ſet actually to work, and 
their ideas of it will ſoon be perſectly clear. Each part, 
taken ſeparately, may be made with great eaſe: their 
ſizes, ſhapes, and proportions, are pointed out in ſuch 
manner, that no workman of common underſtanding can 
miſtake ; and when the parts are conſtructed, there can be 
no difficulty in putting them together, if the foregoing 
directions are but ed.“ 


« Deſcription of a Harneſs, to yoke Oxen one before an- 
Res ce” bus Bay: * 


« The utility of being able to put oxen to this drill, 
in ſuch manner as to make them go one before another in 
the furrow, without treading upon the places which are to 
receive the ſeed, firſt put me upon contriving a harneſs 
proper for theſe cattle : for I was not fatisfied with thoſe I 

ſeen in different countries. Two of my teams of oxen, 
harneſſed in my new manner, have worked the whole 
year ; ſeveral perſons have adopted the method ; and I am 
more and more pleaſed with it. This harneſs is very 
ſimple, and very light, and does not ſubject the oxen to 


any irkſome confinement. 
„ Fig. 99 and 100, r t the whole of this har- 
neſs, that is to ſay, its plan and a view of it. Fg. 99 
ſhews it to be com of a yoke A, which the ox bears 
upon his head, and which is there faſtened to his horns by 
long thongs. The reſt of the harneſs is of leather. The 
piece B, 1s the principal part, and that by which the ox 
is to draw. It reſts againſt his neck, a little below the 
withers, and fits extremely cloſe to the neck when the ox 
draws. If it is made of double leather, there is no oc- 
caſion for the piece of leather D, which ſerves only to 
ſtrengthen it when it is ſingle. The thong C faſtens in 
the buckle QR, which is fixed to the yoke by another 
' thong. The uſe of theſe is to hinder the large piece of 
leather B, from riſing above the withers, when the ox 
©. toſſes his head, or raiſes his neck. Care ſhould be taken 
not to ſtretch the thong C too much, for the ox muſt not 
_ it. | 
The thong EE, with their buckles to lengthen or 
ſhorten them ſerve to make the oxen draw by the yoke, by 
putting them through the large iron buckles F F, and the 
Jacks buckles G G, which muſt be nailed to the 2 


The length of theſe thongs is ſuited to the p for | 


which they are intended. 
Muy traces are made of ropes, and I find them con- 
venient. At one end of them is part of a leathern trace, 


about fiſteen inches long, like the end of the barneſs of a a 


| 


coach horſe, This cnd is put through the large buckles. 
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F F, where it is faſtened by the tongue 4 4: ſo that the 
trace may caſily be ſhortened or lengthened.” 
DRILL-RAKE, an inſtrument invented by M. Van- 
duffel, for drilling &c. | * 
This inſtrument, which is chiefly calculated for light 
grounds, in ſmall incloſures, not exceeding four or five 
acres. It is a ſort of ſtrong plough rake, with four large 
teeth ata a, bb, (Plate XV. Fig. 1,) alittle incurvated, 
as In in the figure. e diſtance from à to a, 
and & to h, is nine inches. The ſpace, or interval, be- 
tween the two inner teeth, a and 6, is three feet ſix inches, 


to move in, if conducted with care, before the e have 
branched much. To the piece of timber cc, forming the 
head of the rake, are fixed the handles 4, and the beam e, 
to which the horſe is faſtened. 

It is evident, that when this inſtrument is drawn over 
a piece of land made thoroughly fine, and the man who 
holds it bears upon the — more or leſs, according to 
his diſcretion, four channels or ſmall furrows, /, g, 
h, i, will be formed ; that the diſtance between the furrows 
h i, and / g, will be nine inches: and that the interval e, 
or ſpace contained between the furrows g, h, will be three 
feet and a half. It is alſo evident, that theſe diſtances 
may be preſerved with great truth, provided the teeth a, a, 
return (when the ploughman comes back, after having 
ploughed one turn, or a bout, as they call it) in two of 
the channels formed before, marked 6, ö; ſo that though 
he cuts four drills at the firſt bout, yet, in effect, he only 
forms two drills each turn, becauſe there are always two 
drills to be paſſed over twice, or reploughed, being, in fact, 
not much more than guides, or marks of direction. Yet 
even this ſmall work of ſupererogation repays itſelf, becauſe 
its makes the drills more open, diſtinct, and clear. 

If the firſt ſour channels, formed at one motion by this 
inſtrument, are ſtreight and true, all the lines in the field 
will partake of the — regularity. It will therefore be 
proper to mark out this trace of the drill-rake by ex- 
act meaſurement, fixing into the ground, at every di- 
ſtance of ten feet, little flat ſticks, labelled with paper; 
which being finiſhed, the reſt may be left to the ploughman. 

When the ground- plot of an acre is thus 
drills (which may be completed in four hours, by one 
ploughman, a horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe) you 


them down gently. 


The great excellence of this drill-rake conſiſts in its fim-. 
plicity ; for after the meaſurenſent of the parts is once laid 
carpen gland. can. 

either make or repair it; and if the firſt four lines formed: 
by it are true, the reſt of the lines or rows muſt, be geo- 


down, the meaneſt ter and ſmith in En 


metrically exact, which is an elegance none can feel, but 
bandry, Eſſay Vl. page 212. 
DRONE 


the male bee, one that makes no. honey. 


See the article Bets. 


See WATER-FARCY. 
perennial weed. com- 


called the water-farcy. 


DROPWORT, name of a. 


which is ſufficient room for the cultivator or *. | 


ormed. into 


muſt ſend two or three women and children into the field, 
in order to ſprain the peaſe, or ſcatter them by a ſingle 
motion of the hand, at a certain diſtance one from an-- 
other, into the channels. Uſe no harrow, which will be 
apt to draw the ſeeds out of the lines; but cover them. 
with the flat part of the head of a hand-rake,, and preſs: 


ſuch as take delight in correct huſbandry... Eſſays in Huſ- 


DROP SV, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and generally 


mon in paſture lands, having winged leaves; the — 
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ſions of which are all regular, and ſharply indented about 
the edges. The flowers are white, growing in a bunch 
like an umbel. Its roots are very remarkable, conſiſting 
of a bunch of knobs hanging u threads : from 
whence it has the name of fili ula, and dropwort. 
The flowers have an agrecable ſmell. 
DROUGHT, dry weather, want of rain. It alſo 
Ggnifies thirſt, or want of drink. 
DUB, a pool, or pond of water. | 
" DUCK, the name of a well-known fowl, very neceſ- 
fary for the huſbandman's yard, as they require no charge 
in keeping ; for they live on loſt corn, ſnails, &c. for 
which reaſon they are very proper for gardens. Once, 
in the year they a great number of eggs, eſpecially 
2 ſort of duck which turns up its bill more than the 
common kind. When they fit they require no attend- 
ance except they have a little barley or offal corn near 
them, that they may not ſtraggle far from their neſts to 
chill their eggs. They are reckoned to be better hatched 
under a hen than a duck ; becauſe while they are young 
the hen will not lead them ſo often into the water. 
Some reckon it very proper to cut off the feathers from 
their rumps ; becauſe when their tails are wet, it often 
occaſions their drowning. As to the fattening of them, 
ou may do it in three weeks time, by giving them any 
ind of corn or grain, and plenty of water. Ground 
malt, wet either iy uh or water, is beſt. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, vol. 1. page 257. 

DUN colour . of brown and black. 

DUNG, the excrements of animals, putrified vege- 
tables, &c. uſed in improving land. 

Dungs are intended either to repair the decay of ex- 
hauſted worn-out lands, or to cure the defects of other 
ſoils, which are as various in their qualities, as the 
dungs uſed to meliorate or reſtore them. Some lands 
are too cold, moiſt, and woogy 13 whilſt others are too 
light and dry. To anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot 
and light, as that of horſes, ſheep, pigeons, &c. Others 
again are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, 
&c. And as the remedies which are uſed mult be con- 
trary to the diſtempers they are to cure, ſo the dung of 
oxen, cows, and hogs, ſhould be applied to lean, dry, 
light earths, to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hot 
and dry dungs to cold, moiſt, and heavy lands. 

Dung has two peculiar properties. 'The one is to 
fatten the earth, and render it more fruitful ; and the 
other, to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of 
_ cauſing ſome conſiderable effect; which laſt is ſeldom 
found but in the dung of horſes and mules, while it 1s. 
newly made, and a little moiſt. 

Horſe-dung, the leaſt fat of any, is the moſt fiery, if 
taken freſh as it falls, and the moſt apt to excite a ſud- 
den fermentation ; for which reaſon it is then fit only 
for the hot-bed. When this heat is paſt, it may be 
ſpread on fields where we would have a rank graſs to 
{pring : but it ſhould not by any means be admitted into 
the garden, or where we would with to. have good roots, 
. unleſs the ground be very ſtiff, cold, or wet, and then 
too it ſhould be well rotted, leſt, inſtead of correcting 
the ſoil, it leaves couch, and other pernicious weeds, 
worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf ; the ſeeds of hay, and of 

other plants, which the horſes eat, coming oſtentimes 


8 


— 


commonly ſpring up from their dung; as 


nay Bey 
long knot graſs from this beaſt; ſhort, clean, and ſweet 
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2064 from . ſheep and cows ; the ſow- hiſtle from 
wine. Ground mucked with horſe-dung is always the 
moſt infected of any; and if it be not perfectly con- 
ſumed, it makes your roots grow forked, fills them 
with worms, and gives them an unpleaſing reliſh : but 
If laid on at the beginning of winter, and turned in at 
ſpring, it ſucceeds ſometimes with pulſe. | 

Horſe-dung is greatly improved by being mixed with 
its oppoſite, cow-dung, which is cold and fat; and 
this mixture is conſiderably meliorated if mixed with a 
proper earth, with mud, or with aſhes and urine. Cow-' 
dung alone is the worſt of all dungs to endure wet, 
becauſe it is the moſt eaſily diflolved. But either. of 
| theſe dungs, either ſingly, or mixed as above, ſhould 
not be uſed till it is old; nor ſhould it be laid abroad 
expoſed to the ſun and wind, as is the practice of ſe- 
veral injudicious farmers, who let it lie ſpread on their 
field-lands during three or four of the ſummer months, 
till the ſun and air have exhauſted all its virtue: whereas, 
if it be Jaid in heaps, mixed with earth, and left in that 
ſtate till it be rotten, it will be the ſooner brought to 
a proper temper, will produce a ſweeter when 
laid on paſture grounds, and will go much farther 
than in the common way when ſpread before the 
plough for corn, of which it will then greatly promote 


the h. 
Mr. Miller ſays he has frequently ſeen new horſe- 
dung buried as it came from the ſtable, in very cold, 


moiſt land, and always obſerved that the crops have ſuc- 
ceeded better, than where the ground was dreſſed with 
very rotten dung. | e- 

dheeps-dung and deers-dung are nearly of the ſame 
uality, and are generally eſteemed the beſt of all dungs 
or cold clays, Some recommend beating them int6 
powder, and ſpreading them very thin over autumn or 
1 crops, about four or five buſhels to an acre, in 
the ſame manner as aſhes, malt-duſt, &c. are ſtrewed. 
But this light dreſſing does not laſt = The moſt 
common way of conveying it upon the land is, by folding 
of the ſheep themſelves upon it, by - which means their 
urine is ſaved as well as their dung, which ought to be 
turned in with the plough as ſoon as poſſible, that 
it may not lie expoſed to the heat of the ſun. In 
Northamptonſhire, they think it beſt to fold ſheep after 
July, and to fold them the lateſt upon dry land. In 
ſome parts of France, where they likewiſe fold their 
cows and oxen, the place of folding is changed twice 
every night. In Flanders, they houſe their ſheep at 
night- with places ſpread with clean ſand, about five or fix 
inches thick, which, being laid on freſh every night, is 
cleared out once a week. This mixture of ſand and 
dung makes an excellent dreſſing for ſtrong land; for 
the dung and urine of the ſheep isa very rich manure. 
M. Quintinie thinks it the greateſt promoter of fruitful- 
neſs in all ſorts of 5 This method of foldin 
ſheep in a covered fold, and of mixing their dung with 
earth, ſand, & c. according to the nature of the ſoil it is 
intended for, is likewiſe, very properly, recommended 
by Mr. Mortimer ; who adds, that he has known vaſt 
crops of rye upon barren lands that have been old war- 
rens, well dunged by rabbits ; and large oak and aſh 


| upon the ſame, though the ſoil was very ſhallow. 
entire from them: for thoſe vegetables which cattle | 


Next to ſheeps-dung, the preference is generally given 
to that of ſwine, one load of which will go as far as 


two loads of other dung. The Lying it on too thick 
eee | muy 


bo 
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are the refuſe of the 


may perhaps have occaſioned the old miſtaken notion of 
its breeding more weeds than any other dung: ſor all 
dungs will make weeds ſhoot up ; whether they contain 
within themſclves ſreds of thoſe plants, not fo thorough- 
ly digeſted by the animal as to be deprived of their ve 
tative power, as may ſometimes be the caſe, or by 
additional fertility which they communicate to the earth. 
This dung is beſt when carried from the ſtye directiy to 
the field, where it is a rich manure both for corn and 
erer ſort of 
ſands and gravel are particularly benefited 

by it ; and it is reckoned a very great fertilizer of fruit- 
trees. Many good huſbandmen prefer this dung before 
moſt ordi of manure, and to take great care 
not only to have their hog-yards well paled and paved 


much the beſt ; but alſo to increaſe the quantity of the 
dung as much as they can, by throwing into the ſtye all 
the ſtraw, fruit, roots, beans, plants, weeds, &c. which 
garden, with the offals of the 
kitchen, and every kind of traſh ; all which is not only 
very good for the hogs themſelves, but increaſes their 
Saks ſuch a degree, that ten or twelve ſwine have 


or ei loads of excellent manure in a 
year. — ore oy Pence will make their hog-yard 


N them an annual profit of twenty or thirty pounds. 
Mr. Worlidge thinks this the beſt of dungs to prevent 
or cure the canker in trees ; and Mr. Mortimer eſteems 
it beſt for manure, when mixed with horſe-dung ; for 
which reaſon he adviſes placing the Dog as near the 
horſe-dunghill as can conveniently be. e farmers in 
Staffordſhire frequently ſow on poor light ſhallow land, 
a ſmall white pea, which they never reap, but turn in 
as many hogs as they think the crop will fatten, and let 
them lie upon it day and night. e dung and urine of 
- theſe animals enriches the land ſo much, it ſoon ac- 
quires a thick ſward, and continues to be good grazing 
ground for ſeveral years. | 
In this light, of reaping a double advantage from the 
manuring of land, the author of the new Syſtem of 
Agriculture adviſes huſbandmen to ſow ten or fifteen 
acres of their ground with turnip-ſeed, a little before they 
ſow clover, which he thinks, is beſt dore in Septem- 
ber: then, towards the beginning of March, to take 
the beſt opportunity to buy three hundred ſows, all ſuch 
as will farrow in about a month. Let little ſties, formed 
of boughs and reeds, be made for them in the moſt con- 
venient parts of the clover ground, either in the corners, 
or under the hedges of fields; and let the ſows be 
kept up, and fed daily with the turnips which were 
ſowed the autumn before. At firſt, it will be neceſſary 
to take the trouble of boiling them, tops and all, and 
of giving them in the trou 1 with the water not yet 
: they may afterwards be only ſcalded; and in a 
week or ten days the ſwine will cat them raw, with the 
greateſt greedineſs and ſpleaſure. In the beginning, or 
towards the middle of April, theſe ſows will farrow : 
after which they muſt not be fed with turnips any longer 
than till the clover is pretty high, when they and their 
pigs may be turned in among it. It is impoffible for 
one who had not ſeen it, to imagine how eagerly the 
ſwine will graze on clover, which increaſes their milk to; 
ſuch a degree, that the pigs ſhoot forward at a double 
rate; and as they leave ſucking, they too take to 


- : 


tilizing ſalts, and therefore extremel 


with pebble, or other ſtones, or with chalk, which is | 


and every fort of urine for 


ery fat and hot manure, fullof fer- 


proper 
ſour ſoils, eſpecially if it be mixed with other dung, ſtraw, 
or earth, to give it a fermentation, and render it conve- 
nient for carriage. Some do not like to uſe it on account 
of its bad ſmell ; and others ipragine, that it gives a fetid 
ON but in this they ſeem to carry their deli- 
cacy rather too far. It is uſed with great ſucceſs in many 
* of France, all over Flanders, and, I believe, not 
eſs profitably round about London. Mr. Bradley ſays, it 
is kept in pits, made on purpoſe, in foreign countries, till 
it be one, two, three, or four years old: that of four 
er old is accounted the beſt; that of three years to- 
erable; but the others not ſo fit for uſe; and that the 


rd to the 


perſons concerned in theſe ant great re 
lace from whence they have it, preferring that which comes 
rom towns where the moſt fleſh is eaten, as the ſtrongeſt 
and richeſt manure. It certainly ſhould not be laid on 
too new, nor in too great quantities, becauſe it is of a ve- 
ry hot nature ; but when that heat is tempered by age, pu- 
trefaction, and a due mixture with other ſoils,' it becomes 
a rich and excellent manure. Perhaps it owe great 
of this richneſs to the urine with which it is mixed ; 
r tho' human urine be deſtructice to vegetables, whilſt 
it is new, by reaſon of its burning ſal-ammoniacal ſpirit, as 
Glauber terms it, yet, as in many other moiſt 2 ; 
ſubject to putrefaCtion, time will correct that deſect, di- 
geſt the urine, take off its fiery quality, and fo alter its 
nature, as to render it an extraordi fertilizer of ey 
kind of foil. Columella certifies, that old urine is = 
lent for the roots of trees. Mr. Hartlib commends the 
Dutch for preſerving the urine of cows as carefully as they 
do the dung, to enrich their lands, and inſtances a woman. 
he knew near Canterbury, who ſaved, in a pale, all the 
urine ſhe could ; and when the pale was full, ſprinkled it 
on her meadow, the graſs of which looked yellow at firſt, 
but afterwards grew ſurpriſingly. Similar to this is what, 
Mr. Bradley relates, as of his own knowledge. Human 
urine was thrown into a little pit conſtantly every day, for 
three or four years. 'Two years after, ſome earth was, 
taken out of this pit, and mixed with twice as much other 
earth, to fill up a hollow place in a graſs walk. 'The 
turf which was laid upon this ſpot grew ſo largely 
and vigorouſly, beſides being much greener than the 
reſt, that, by the beſt computation he could make, its. 
raſs, in a month's time was above four times as much. 
in quantity as that of any other ſpot of the ſame ſize, tho” 
the whole walk was laid on very rich ground. The au- 
thor of the Engliſh Improver is therefore. very right in 
faying, that human urine is of great worth, and will fatten 
land more than is y imagined by our farmers, 
whom he adviſes to take all opportunities of preſerving this, 
cir ground, as carefully as 


is done in Holland. . 


feeding on the clover, by which they proſper ſo faſt, that 


The dung of all poultry 


| 
| 


is of a very hot nature, full of 
) Very not c 00 


a track a-croſs a field of wheat — 
nibbed the corn clear from the groun de ad 
fage in ſuch a manner, that the wheat upon it proved the 
next year much finer than any other part of the field. He 
alſo mentioned a field which had been given to the town of 


Sutton, in Northamptonſhire, for feeding 1 whoſe 
dung rendered it one of the richeſt ever ſaw, 
inſomuch, that all ſorts of cattle fed on it very greedily ; | mar 


nor could he hear from any of the inhabitants that ſo 
much as one beaft received the leaſt injury from it. He 
adds, that his own horſes, kept in a piece of paſture on 
which geeſe lay very much, eat the graſs bareſt where the 
fowls had dunged moſt, and that he never found it do 
them any hurt, except making them too fat. 

Perhaps the reaſon why the : dung of geeſe has been fd 
to occaſion. barrenneſs, flowed f where it 
had been laid too thick; for being of a hot nature, 
it 1 if aid on in too large quantities, deſtroy the grals ; 
but if f thin in the winter, it will prove a very rich 


and le manure, eſpecially if mixed with cooling 
earth, and left for ſome time to 


DUNG-HILLS, heaps of dun ected in the yard, 
and other places, g to a farm. 
They are. made up of the dung of different animals, of 


different kinds of ſtraw, and other vegetable ſubſtances ; 


and they have frequently different animal ſubſtances in 
their compoſitions. 

Compoſt, or compound dung-hills, are a collection of 
different matters, as earth, mixed with dung from an or- 
dinary dung-hill, lime and other manure. 

Some perſons make dung-hills of this kind, and are of la 
_—_ that the dung and other manures with which 

ey are compounded, are thereby made to enrich a greater 
qr 1 than if not mixed with earth; and be- 
des, do not produce the bad effects which ſometimes are 
produced by dung, when taken directly from a dung- hill, 
and laid upon land. 

It will not be amiſs that we enquire into the 2 

. this kind of dung-hill, but lf will be a means — 
recommending them, but alſo of pointing out the 
p method 4 con them. n 
e firſt thing to be enquired into, is the advantage 
ariſing from the mixing lime, marle, or other manures, 
with the earth and dung. Lime, as it is a diſſolver of - 
. and animal ſu ſtances, when. mixed with dun 
help to diſſolye it; and as it communicates an abſi 


ent power to earth, will enable the earth with which it is 


mixed to attract the vegetable food in from 
che air. effects, it 


But in order to make it produce th 


earth, it will abſorb the water that falls upon the dung - 


oy 


DUN 
is laid in a kind of ſtratum above che dung, and below the 


hill, and thereby will prevent the dung from receiving a 
or | ſufficient quantity of water to make 2 and will 
gy 


alſo occaſion ſuch a heat as to burn the 
it uſcleſs ; and beſides, can have but little influence. in 
diving the dung and commun g to the carth its 
abſorbent If the lime is above the 
and to the air, it will be attended with the fame 
conſequences : it will abſorb the water ; and though it will 
attract the vegetable food from the air, yet will be of no- 
more uſe for this end, than if ſpread upon as much land 
as the furface of the dung-bill extendo to 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of marle, if. uſed inſtead of 
lime; ber if mark is uſed dend of earthy it is probable 
e 
ſtrong abſorbent quality, and would be greatly en- 
po to the influence of the air. 3 ſmaller quan- 
tity than is uſed in the ordinary way, it is probable, — 
be found ſuſſicient, and its effects would b 4 nie diſco- 


vered. If chis is tried, it will be to carry the 
4 to the 2 and there form the dung- hill; ſor 
is ſo heavy a 


wy that it-would be too in 


of qi it firſt to the dung-hill, and then to the 

The ad of mixing dung with the earth is next 
to be conſi - This, it 18 probable, is the principal ad- 
vantage of the compound dung-hills, and. that the advan- 
tages ariſing from lime are but trifling.. They are often- 


ni, I lime, and their effects, it is ſaid, are equal- 


"Bur 

ung, in the ordinary du Hills, has its ble 
* waſhed —— rain, when 1 Alle in 
— quantities. Now this s prevented by by the earth in 
the compound dung-hill, which abſorbs the water, and 
all the vegetable food which it carries from the 2 

In the ordinary dun 2 dung on the ſurſace, it | 

is generally ſuppoſed, of its vegetable food, 
which 2 Fong iy or carried off by the wind. 
This is prevented, by covering the dung with earth. in. the. 
compound dung-hill. 

But it is probable, that the compound dung-hill. re- 
ceives its principal ad from the earth being expoſ- 
ed to the influence of the air; and if this be true, the 
_ abſorbent that the earth is which is uſed, and- the 

rger that the ſurface-of the dung-hill is, in proportion to» 
ts bulk, and the quantity of dung contained, it Eil be the. 
* 

This direQts us tothe proper meibod of conftrutling it, 
to make it long and narrow, with as many diviſions in it 
as can: be made conveniently ; for thereby a larger ſurface 
— fame quantity, EET 


Ja oy ut 
u 
of the dung- hill, to receive any oſ 
juices of the dung which the rain. may.carry- downward ; 
that the dung ſhould be immediately covered with earth, 
to prevent the juices from being exhaled,. or carried off; 
and that the earth- ſhould be for a. conſiderable 
time, before any more dung cw, thr a em re- 
© | ceive-all the benefit from ti air which. it. is . 
| before it-is covered. | 


in neceſſary to mix it with dung and earth; for if the lime 


Thi kind dongle mate Hal- Red 
on the field for which the head- 
* are commonly high by che turning of the 


DUN 


Id. Theſe are v for the dung-hills. The 
he Ther 263 rm end be thrown upon the dung. 
* Thoſe that treat of Jung-hills of this kind commonly 
recommend earth as ite as poſſible to the nature of the 
ſoil which the dung is to be laid. They recommend 
clay for a light ſoil, and light earth for a clay ſoil. Beſides, 
theſe the farmer cannot always command ; and, though 
he can, will frequently find it very expenſive to carry 
them. It is probable, that there is not ſo much in adapt- 
ing the earth of the dung-hill to the kind of foil, as per- 
- Cons, at firſt ſight, are apt to imagine. It is certain, that 
there cannot be ſo much in it, as to anſwer the expence 
of fetching the earth. It is true, that, in many 
farms, there are different ſoils, and therefore the dun 
may be carried to a ſoil different from the ſoil of the 
for which it is intended ; there the dung-hill may be form- 
ed, and from thence carried to the ; but ſtill this is 
an additional trouble and expence ; and therefore this me- 
thod is not to be followed, till, upon a comparative trial, 
the advantages are found to do more than anſwer the ex- 
e. | | 
It is a practice in ſome parts of Scotland, to lay clay 
upon clay land. This ice, it is ſaid, ſucceeds very 
well, which makes it probable, that it is not very mate- 
rial what kind of earth is uſed for the compound dung-hill, 
ided it is of the abſorbent kind ; and, therefore, the 
farmer need not be anxious about getting earth different 
from his ſoil, but may make his compound dung-hill of 
the earth of the field which he in to manure. 
Farmers, eſpecially if they live in countries that do not 
abound in cattle, may be apt to aſk, where they are to 
get ſufficient quantities of dung neceſſary for n—_— the 
mr of agriculture ſtill nearer to perfection? M. de 
ourbilly anſwers this queſtion, by pointing out the fol- 
__—— of making an artificial manure. . 
« Before the winter ſets in, ſays he, that is about the 


e of November as fGrthdf,  buſbandmen thould | 


cleanſe all the yards, and out-lets belonging to the farm- 
houſe ; lay them ſmooth, and, if neceſſary, dig away a 
little of their ſurface, till it is about a foot lower than the 
floor of their buildings; then if they have any common or 
waſte land, let them bring from thence fern, thiſtles, and 
other coarſe weeds, cut down in full ſap, at which time 
they are beſt, or occaſionally as they are wanted, and lay 
a bed of them, about two inches thick, upon the places 
thus prepared. If weeds cannot be got, coarſe wheat or 
oy ſtraw may be uſed in their ſtead, in beds about half as 
thick. A layer of earth, about ſix inches deep, ſhould 
be ſpread upon this bed of weeds, or ſtraw. Earth of a 
quality proper for the improvement of the ſoil intended to 
be manured, is undoubtedly the beſt ; though any earth, 
which in this caſe the farmer will dig as near to the houſe 
as he conveniently can, is preferable to the miſtaken prac- 
- tice of paring off the upper ſoil, or turf, of the neareſt 
common or waſte land, to mix with the artificial manure: 
- for when poor ground has loſt its ſurface or ſward, it lon 
remains a barren ſpot, before a new ſoil, capable of af- 
- fording root and nooriſhment for , can be formed 
upon it. If no p 
may take off the ſurface of any part of his ploughed ground 
whuch lies too high, and is not at too great a diſtance. 
But, as much as poſſible, he ſhould adapt the earth mixed 


- with this manure to the nature of the land for which it 


- 


4 . 


intended. 


t- 


earth lies nearer at hand, the farmer 


p in little heaps, upon the ſame place, 
till it be drained. Let it then be carried to a ſufficiently 


capacious hole, or pit, dug for the purpoſe in or near a 
corner of the farm-yard. This pit muſt be in a d 
_ - for * manure ſhould ever be laid in water, which 
W waſh away its unctuous parts, deſtroy its 
diſſolve its falts, 1 even leſſen its bulk conſiderably, if 
it run off elſewhere. One load of ſtable and other 
ery two loads of this arti- 


another fortnight. 
dung may be had every month, during the whole winter 
and part of the ſpring. 

This work will not be expenſive: every body, even 
women 'and children may be employed at it, and it 
is done at a time of the year when labourers are leaſt 
wanted in the field. It may be continued in the ſum- 
mer: though the beds do not rot near ſo ſoon in dry 
weather; two or three months being ſometimes requiſite 
then to bring them to a proper ſtate, in the above me- 
thod. However, this may be conſiderably haſtened, and 
much improved, by bringing cattle to lic upon them in the 
night, unleſs they are in folds. The earth and other 
ſubſtances of this manure will be greatly enriched by 
their dung and urine, before it is carried to the ſterco- 
rary. a 

7 As this laſt made dung will not be ſufficiently rotted 
by the next ſowing ſeaſon, the beſt way is to lay it in a 
ſeparate pit, to mellow, for the enſuing year ; and it 
will be ſtill better, if kept two years. The other dung, 
made in a wetter ſeaſon, and more thoroughly putrefied 
at firſt, ſhould remain about ſix months in the pit, to 
ripen; and be wetted now and then in dry weather. 
During this time, it heats, ferments, and acquires: an 
excellent quality. It may be made to ſuit any ſoil, and 
agrees with many lands better than pure dung taken 
from the ſtall or ſtable, than which it is milder, leſs 
fiery, and more laſting. Farmers who have not a large 
yard belonging to their houſe, may make this compoſt 
in any other place that beſt ſuits their convenience; and 
the poorer ſort of peaſants may do the fame. By mixing 
with it a third part of other * they triple their quan- 
tity of manure.” Memoirs ſur les Deflichanens p. 78. 

is eaſy and profitable method of making artificial 


dung is likewiſe recommended by the ingenious author 


of the Diſſertation on Agriculture, publiſhed in the Me- 

moirs of the truly laudable Society eſtabliſhed at Berne, 

for the Improvement of rural Oeconomy. | 
«C There are, ſays he, two ways of meliorating land. 


| One of them may be called natural, and the eve Me” 
: c 


ſicial. The former conſiſts in a well Fare mix- 

ture of two or three different kinds of earth, the reſult 

of which is a new ſort, more favourable to vegetation ; 
and the latter in dung. 

« Dung conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, 
either actually putreſied, or in a ſtate of putrefaction. 
It operates two ways upon the earth: firſt, by conveying 
nouriſhment to the plants which in it, as the air 
and water alſo do; and ſecondly, by opening its pores 
and ſeparating its parts, by a kind of fermentation, till 
at laſt it is itſelf converted into a kind of fine black 
mould. 

The only way to have plenty of this uſeful matter, 
without much expence, is by a mixture of ſtraw or litter 
with the excrements of animals. Manure may. be ob- 
tained from every of animals. or vegetables : but a 
quantity ſufficient for a large extent of ground would 
coſt too much. I therefore ſhall. not here ſpeak of ſaw- 


duſt, tanner's bark, aſhes, ſoot, linen or woollen rags, 


ſhavings of horn, &c. of which uantities can be had 
only in the: neighbourhoed of us towns; but ſhall 
content myſelf with pointing out the means of increaſing 
dung in countries diſtant from great cities. 

« Agriculture affords an ample field, and very abun- 


dant matter, for the moſt uſeful of all experiments. 


Nothing would contribute more effectually to its im- 
provement, nay, to the reducing of it to fixed and cer- 
tain rules, than for proper perſons to try upon different 
pieces of ground 


principal methods pointed out by the moſt intelligent in 


this art, and compare the ifſue of their trials, and the 


„of fimilar ſize and foil, ſome of the 


1 D * | E 
4 * 
: * d. is 4 


| years. This is particularly wanted in order to deter 
mine the effects, and 3 moſt proper 0 0 


fields of experiment might be ſet apart, to be cultivated 
exactly according to a well choſen and well digeſted 
plan. An ns ita ſhould alſo be kept of every 
occurrence, diſburſement, and produce, Regularity is. 
the ſoul, of all buſineſs. - Such journals, properly me- 
thodized, would give us a clear inſight into oeco- 
nomy, and ſet order, aſſiduity, Ks fru 
vantageous a light, that every one would be forced to 
acknowled em to be the ſource of riches, and as 
ſuch would be induced to practiſe them.” Tome II. 
N l 44.9] 8 
DURZ D, or dorz d outy an epithet, applied in the 
northern counties to corn beaten out of the ears by the 
wind turning it in the field, or other accidents. | 


many parts of North America, where it is planted for 
making hedges and fenees. It grows very. faſt, and 
becomes ſo thick by cutting with ſheers, that hardly a 
bird or mouſe can creep through. i when in full per- 
fection. The acorns are ſown in rows or drills, w 

the hedge is propoſed 
being made 
this would be a ſcreen from the winds in winter, as 
well as a ſecurity to the incloſure; and therefore a hedge 
of this kind would be very uſeful here: and the plant 
would, N on, further examination, be found ca- 
pable of bei 


a b cum, do . ** a 
ſeveral. incidents. attending them, during a courſe of [ YER'S-WEED. ce the article WELD... 


E AR 


ADDISH, or Eddiſ, roughings, or grow- 

ing among the ſtubble, x oth, or £102 OPT | 

tivating G,, or Axing, ploughing, tilling, cul- 
ating. þ 


E G, cheeſe-rennet: 3 

EARTH, the ground, conſiſting of different modifi- 
cations of terrene matter. $ | . 

The earth, which generally N itſelf firſt to the 
eye, 1s no particular kind of ſoil, but, uſually, a mix - 
ture of the ſoil underneath, with every adventitious ſub- 
ſtance, either purpoſely. brought to, or accidentally 
lodged upo n it. From theſe cauſes, this ſuperficial earth, 


conſiderable eminences, eſpecially where there has been: 
a fall of woods and trees, ſuch as birch and beech, 
which, not being of a conſtitution to remain long in the 
ground without rotting, as fir, oak, elm, and ſome 
other timber will do, are pretty ſoon reduced into mould 
as ſoft and tender as that in which they were-ſown. 


earth, to the depth of about · a foot, is generally the beſt 
and ſweeteſt; being enriched with all that the air, dews, 
ſhowers,. and celeflial influences- can contribute thereto: 
for that. earth is beſt, and it is the ſame with. water, 
which is moſt expoſed · to the influences of the ſun and 


mme y called mould, grows and incteaſes yearly in 
deyth ;, aficntimes to ſuch a degree, as to form crew. 


* The fatneſs of the under tur earth, dnn uf 


uſed, of different manures. To this end, two or three - 


ity in ſo ad- 


DW -OAK, the name of a ſhrub common in- | 


to be made, which admits of 
. a, conſiderable height. Such a fence as 


ng 8 in ſome other ways. Muſeum. 


or ted. 
| Po ſurface-earth, and alſs the natural under-turf 
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are planted, which will alſo be of uſe i 
being eaſily overturned by winds ; 


14 i d their leading ſhoots 

bl. without much manure. The too cloſely cut off ; for, if there are not ſome ſhoots left 
"nn happy 2s to meet with it: or if there be a ſmall depth of | on to draw and attract the ſap, they will be in danger of 
A it, other, rtile ſoils lie underneath, ſuch as clay, | miſcarrying. | 

WH gravel, fand, ire di | Theſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from 
1 cording to a garden or building, to break the violence of winds, for 
4 on the ich purpoſe there is not any tree more uſeful; ſor 
1 ticles * 

ml to 
ml a light 

þ to plants, 

Wl! : their nou 

1 } 


1 corrected, and then point out the means of ing the. p 
oh ſuperficial mould in conſtant heart, to uſe the language of | which are deſigned to be well kept ; 


1 EARTH-BOARD, chat of a plough which turns —1 which will deface the walks, and render 
over the earth. See the article PLOUGH. unſightly. 
EAVES, che edges of the roof that over-hang the | But, for large gardens, where ſhade is po, bei there 
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walls of a building. is ſcarce any tree ſo proper for that purpoſe, being eaſy 
EDDER, the ſmall ſhoots of aſh, hazle, oak, &c. | to remove, when grown to a conſiderable ſize ; ſo that 
uſed for binding the tops of hedges. a perſon who is willing to have his plantations for ſhade, 


* — 


* 1 —— 2 — == — ere 


1 ED DISH, the ſame with eaddiſh. Sce Eappisn. in a ſhort time, may procure trees of one foot circum- 
Wil EDGE, the extremity of a horder. ference in their trunk, which will be in no danger of 
it EDGE-GROWN, come up uneven, not ripening all | ſucceeding, ided they are removed with care. And 


HS bo 2 — — — Px "GA 


ELDER, the udder. 2 roots, and conſequently often miſcarry; and this has 
ELDER, is alſo the name of a well-known tree, and | been the occaſion of ſo many plantations pf theſe trees 
* although. ſome of them may live a few years, 
yet few of them are of long duration, and they rarely 
and ſticking them in the bank ſloping both ways, | increaſe much in their ſtems, but frequently grow hol- 
as to a ki ' low, their heart decaying firſt ; ſo that they are ſupport- 
fence may be ſooner rai ed only by their bark or ſhell, for a few years, and the 
relder is V 1 firſt ſevere winter, Or very dry ſummer, they are gene- 
rally deſtroyed. | 
In planting of theſe trees, great care ſhould be taken 
not to bury their roots too deep ; which is very injurious 
to them, . eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam 
clay; in which caſe, if the clay is near the ſui 
| it will be the beſt way to raiſe the ground in an bill, 
Fe ; is to be planted, which will advance 
8+ || their ,roets above .the ſurface of the ground, fo La 


* 


p10 3 ] theſe will root, grow again, almoſt as well as 
t IFICE, a fabric, a building. © ©] young plants, which is what few other ſorts of trees 
0 EFT, a newt, or evet. will do ; but then they ſhould be ſuch trees as have been 
B ELBOW, a name given by horſemen to the hind-part | thus regularly trained up in a nurſery, and have good 
it 1 of the fore-leg, pointing towards the briſket. roots, and not ſuch as are taken out of hedge-rows, as 
11 ELDER, ſor fire. is by ſome practiſed, which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable 


I 
* 


= 


EVE 
they vill not be in danger of rotting in winter with moiſ- 


ture. . | 

Wen theſe trees are pr by ſuckers taken from 

22 ˙ do pine) bs te einchary thay 

' very in in dry w 

may be frequently watered, to encourage their puttin 

E 10 1 ae119oy pang Ate ord by whi 
time, thoſe that live will be well rooted, tho Wen 


which it generall uces in great plenty, and are ripe 
in April. ”Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a of freſh loamy 
carth, and gently covered; in dry weather ſhould be 
watered, and if the bed is from the violent heat of 
the ſun, it will be of great ſervice to the ſeeds, for I always 
obſerve the plants to come N in the ſhade, than 
when to the ſun. the plants come up, 
thy ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds ; and after 
they have ſtood two years in the ſeed-bed, they will be 
fit to plant out into the nurſery. 77) 
Sometimes the common Engliſh elm will produce ſeed ; 
but it is not ſo conſtantly fruitful as the witch elm, which 
ſeldom fails to produce great quantities, when they have 
arrived to due maturity; which ſeeds will fall to the ground, 
and when they light upon a ſpot which is not diſturbed, 
the plants will come up in great plenty. 
timber of the common ſh elm is y 
preferred to the reſt ; though that of the witch elm is often 
as and is the largeſt tree, when planted on a kindly 
foil ; but the Dutch elm affords the worſt timber, and 
never will grow to the ſtature of either of the other ſorts ; 
ſo that this ſhould not be cultivated for the timber; there- 
fore the beſt way to be ſure of the-kinds which a perſon 
would chuſe to propagate, is to have a nurſery of ſtools, 
in order to furniſh layers ; for when they are grubbed up 
from *. 940 24 there will often be many ſorts inter- 
mixed, eſpecially if the people who go about to gather 
them, furniſh them ; becauſe they take them indifferently 
wherever they can procure them ; ſo that when they are 
Planted out thus blended together, there will be a conſi- 
derable difference in their growths, which will deface the 
plantation. Miller's Gard, Dia. | 
- ERGH, the ſtubble after the corn is cut. ; 

ERGOT, a ſort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft horn, 
placed behind and below the paſtern joint. 

ESCALLION. See the article Scl Liox. 

ESPARCET, the fame with faintfoin. See the article 
SAINTFOIN. | | 

HOO a provincial word uſed in Cheſhire, to ſignify 
aſhes. 23 

ETCH, the ſame with erſh. See ExsH. . 
EVERLASTING-PEA, or broad leaved chickling 
vetch, a perennial plant, which grows naturally in ſome 
parts of England, is eafily cultivated, and the root yields 
may year a great burden of excellent provender. 

- Theſe are great inducements for encouraging the cul- 
2 of this plant, which ſeems adapted to any 

1 ; ; 

* I ſowed three years ago, ſays a writer in the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum, a rood of land, light, and but poor in 
2 with this ſeed: this work was done early in the 

4 the land being prepared as for barley. | 

* 1- ſowed it not in the broad-caſt way, as I ſhould 
have found much more difficulty to keep down the weeds ; 


p 
* 


| 


give to each half a pint 


but I cauſed a Night furrow 


to. be drawn the length of 
the land with a light plough ; and when the ſeed was 
thinly ſprained, or rather dro into this, another was 
drawn at a foot diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped in 
« An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt 
two feet. wide; then two more rows of the vetches, till 
the whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I covered 
the ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden tines, 
drawn backward and forward acroſs the land. NT 
« When the plants came up, I had them well hoed, to 
clear the ground of weeds ; and when they grew a little 
ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a foot diſ- 
tance in the rows, that they might have room to ſpread 
and branch. ee e 
The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of fod- 
der, but they have ſince made me ample amends. * 
4 The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, branching out much ; and when I turned a couple 
of horſes in to feed, they were very fond of it, eating it 
ily, tho' they were taken out of a good, na- 


very greedil 
— upland paſture. #84 
« This laſt ſummer the land was almoſt entirely co- 
vered, and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed ; for ex- 
periment fake I cauſed a few rods to be mowed juſt before 
: 8 and it made good hay, ſweet, without being 
cky. | 
6c Before I conclude, give me leave to obſerve, that 
when I had cut a few rods of the everlaſting-pea, to make 
into hay, a ſmall quantity of it was, by accident, ſpread 
thin upon the ground, ſo as to receive the full action of 
the ſun's rays : this was, in a manner, ſp6iled, becoming 
uite dry, inſipid, and brittle, and almoſt all the leaves 
ropping off; but the remaining part, which was dried 
either in ſmall cocks, or thick ſwarths, made excellent, 
hay. I am, however, perſuaded that the laſt method is 
by much the beſt.” - Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 468. 
EWE, the female ſheep. Ses the article SHEEP. _. 
Mr. Ellis, in his Treatiſe on ra has given us the 
following ſecret, which he poſitively aſſerts will make 
ewes take ram, at any time of the year. rate, 
ſays he, ſix or more of your ewes from the flock, and 
ſtrong ale, or the ſame quantity 
of good October, mellow, filky a, and not that which is 
ſharp by ſtaleneſs ; and for giving it in the cafieſt and 
ſafeſt manner, you may run the ale or beer through a 
funnel into the ewe's mouth ; and when the ewes have 
been all thus ſerved, put them into a proper place, not 
too large, nor too narrow, that the ewes may be conſined 
with one or more rams, that have been before a little bet - 
ter kept than ordinary for this purpoſe. Out of ſix ewes, 
that I have known to take ram in this manner, not one of 
them has failed proving with lamb. By the above method, 
and the aſſiſtance of a ſufhcient number of hands, an 
hundred ewes may be thus doſed with ſtrong drink, and if 
rams enough are provided, they will all preſently take 
ram.” Ellis on Sheep, p. 297. pan | 
EXERCISE, a proper :gitztion given to an animal 
body, in order to produce falptary eftects, | | 
xerciſe duly given to horſes that are well fed, is not 
only the beſt means of all others to prevent ill habits, but 
to preſerve them in a perfect ſtate of health: for exerciſe 
converts the food into and wholſome nouriſhment, 
it promotes the circulation of the blood, and all the glan- 


| 


dular diſcharges, ſo as greatly to enliven the body, and. 10 


E X E 
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make ſor freſh ſupplies of aliment. It invigorates 
the ſpirits, ives ſtrength and-firmneſs to the —＋ 
ſine wa, and enables a to endure labour. And when 
Ie it adds 
greatly to a s vigour, and prevents any diſpoſition to 
id cohefions in the blood, which a cloſe ſtagnated air 
oſten produce, and this eſpecially when horſes are young, 
and their appetites ſtrong; for indeed when horſes 
vid, their appetites are more moderate, and reſt is often- 
times more agrecable to them than labour. Nevertheleſs, 
| Cone is, more or leſs, abſolutely neceſſary for all 
young or old: for we may obſerve, even old 
horſes, when they lie much ſtill, though are not apt, 
28 young horfes, to turn directly ſick, and fall into fevers : 
as their blood grows poor, and languid with age, they 
come ſubject to many infirmities, as ſwellings of their 
ſheath and bellies, with other dropfical ſymptoms, and 
ſometimes to obſtinate eruptions on their ſkins, which ex- 
ereiſe in a proper degree often prevents. 
Horſes, by their natural activity, are every way ſuited 
| to exerciſe and labour, and in that reſpect are more uſeful ' 
than any other of the brute creatures ; only it depends on 


us, how they are to be treated, both for their own preſer- | go 


vation, and our benefit ; and their food ought always to be 


oportioned according to their exerciſe. But the time and 
Sofa bidrſe's — ed, for if he 
happens either to be worked at an unſeaſonable time, or 
beyond his ſtrength, it will be more injurious to him 
than if he had not been worked at all. Therefore this 
neral caution is always needful, viz. never to ride a 
hard, or put him i 


upon any violent exerciſe when be 
hath been newly fed, and has his belly full of meat or 
water ; but ſhould be moved out at firſt gently, and he 
will naturally mend hjs pace, as his food and water begins 
to aſſuage, when his rider may urge him on to further 
ſpeed, as his buſineſs may require. 
I need not tell any one, that 
with riding, of any other ſharp laborious exerciſe, he 
ſhould be cooled by degrees, this being known to almoſt 
every ſtable boy, from cuſtom and uſe, though it is often 
neg! , 22 ignorance or idleneſs, or done with 
Hale judgment. And, therefore, when a man has travelled 
hard upon a journey, or when horſes have been driven hard 
in a coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, after they come 
to their bating place, or to the end of their day's journey, 
to walk them about in hand for half an hour or more, 
which is uſually done, but their pace ſhould alſo be flack- 
ened for a mile or two before they come in, and after that, 
ſhould alſo be walked ſome time in hand, that they may 
cool gradually before they are brought into the ſtable, 
with a thin cloth laid over each, if they have been uſed 
to it. This is the ſafeſt way with young horſes, that have 
been kept well, and have worked but file. And when 


ſuch horſes come late to the end of their day's journey, 


or when the weather is ſo bad, that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be well rubbed all over 
their bodics and limbs, till they are quite cool, without 
taking off their harneſs and ſaddles, and then cloathed ; 
for when all the ſmalleſt blood veſſels are replete and 
full, as they muſt unavoidably be in all ſtrong, and 
eſpecially in long continued exerciſe, and the blood ex- 
tremely heated, and running like a torrent, any ſudden 
chill or damp will produce ſtoppages and obſtructions, 
where the veſſels are the moſt minute and ſmall, 


wherever there is the greateſt weakneſs and relaxation, 


1h tim U 
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in the lungs, ſometimes in the liver 
and kidneys, and ſometimes in the ſtomach and guts, 
and other membraneous parts ; and this is uſually followed 
with inward pain, and inflammation, or with great dul- 
neſs and heavineſs, which, in the end, often produce 
r 
and juices wi 
gnate there, ſo as to produce ſwellings, 


and ſometimes ulcerations, that are troubleſome enough to 


remove, eſpecially in thoſe that have been little accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch kind of labour; for habit and uſe, in continued 
exerciſe, alters the caſe very much, becauſe that ſtrengthens 
and invigorates the nerves and ſinews, as we obſerve in 
ſome hac or job horſes, which are ſo ſcaſoned to their 
work, that ſcarce any thing can hurt them. Indeed ſome 
of the job horſes, we ſee endure ſo much labour, 
are naturally ſtrong, and very hardy, and have at firſt 
been carefully managed by their owners, who are not 
able to bear the loſs of cattle, as gentlemen or men of 
fortune; and, therefore, we ſee t generally, both 
begin and end their work with great coolneſs, and when 
they chance to meet with horſes that they find unable to 
through their hard work, they uſually make their buſi: 
neſs only a mere play, that they may not loſe their fleſh, 
until they can diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage. 
Another - caution for the preſervation of our 
horſes, is never to feed them too ſoon, after have 
been heated with exerciſe. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. 


pag. 182. ; 
| „ a trial of any kind; an effay 

—_ order to diſcover an uncertain, or unknown 

For the ſeveral experiments made on wheat, barley, 
&c. 4 1 proper articles WHEAT, BARLEY, &c. 

EYE, the organ of fight in an animal body; or that 
which repreſents objects to the mind. * 

The goodneſs or e 
wherein the beſt judges are ſometimes miſtaken ; for m 
people regard the clearneſs and tranſparency of the eye, 
which indeed ought to be conſidered : but it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that horſes, before they are fix years old, have 
not that tranſparency in their eyes which they arrive at 
afterwards, becauſe while they are young and ing, 
their juices are viſcid and ic; ſo that their eyes 
look thicker or clearer, in, proportion as their blood and 
juices happen to be more or leſs in a good ſtate. The 
ſame may be obſerved in all horſes that have colds, when 
the veſſels of the eyes are full: the eyes at that time look 
thick, and ſometimes inflamed, and a blow on the eye, 
or a bite, will have the ſame effect, when there is not the 
leaſt danger of blindneſs. | 

It is not, therefore, always the clearneſs of the eye that 
denotes its goodneſs, but a man is alſo to form his judg- 
ment from other indications, particularly from the form 
and manner of the eye, which includes not only the body 
of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye-brows, and all the parts: 
belonging to it. Many good eyed horſes have a heavineſs 
in their countenance, with a lowering-brow, yet great 
numbers of this aſpect go blind with cataracts when they 
are about ſeven years od, or between ſeven or eight, and 
ſometimes later. 'Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious, where 
there is a bunch or fullneſs between the upper eye · lid and 
the eye-brow, with a fullneſs round the under eye - lid; ſo: 
that the eye appears as if it was invironed in a ring. Such 


borſes are oſten fleſhy about the head and jaws, which, 
| upon. 


of nouri 


upon every cold, or rather flight accident, expoſes them 
to defluxions in their eyes. 5 
When the eye is extremely flat or ſunk within its orbit, 
it is always a bad ſign, even though there be no defluxion 
or humour upon it: a ſmall pig- eye is none of the beſt, 
nor a large gogling eye.. Tn —_n pres for wont 
ent, occaſioned by ſome defect in the nerves 
or the arteries that ſupply it with blood; the other by be- 
ing too much expoſed to accidents, and by having too 
great ſupplies of nounſhment. ag : 
That eye is almoſt always weak which is of a longiſh 
oval figure, eſpecially where the two corners are narrow, 
like the ſhape of an almond. When the coat or mem- 
brane, that riſes from the under part of the eye happens 
to be large and thick, ſo as to preſs the eye-ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel on the inward corner next the noſe 
is f and moiſt, though there is ſometimes a remedy 
* yet ſuch horſes in the end generally go 
nd. 
When the eyes are bad, the muſcles or movers of the 
eyes are generally weak: ſo if the eye looks dead and 
lifeleſs, the beſt way of trial is to hold up the horſe's head 


in the ſame manner as when a drench is to be given, which | takes 


will draw the eye upward ; and if it remains there fixed 
and immoveable, or has a languid motion, it is a peer 
ſure ſign the eye is bad. And this trial will, for the 
part, hold good whether the eye be moiſt or dry. 
Some regard the colour of the eye, which, er, 
is different according to the difference of colour in horſes ; 
and indeed we are fo far to regard the colour, that if the 
iris or Circle that ſurrounds the pupil or ſight of the eye 
be diſtin, and of a pale variegated cinnamon colour, it 
always denotes a eye. For the iris is always moſt 
diſtinct, where the humours of the eyes are moſt clear and 
pore ; and thoſe horſes have the beſt eyes, which in co- 
ur reſemble the eyes of a ſheep or goat ; but few horſes 
arrive to that 1 of colour and tranſparency, till 
they are at leaſt ſix years old or upwards. the other 
hand, if the iris or circle round the pupil be of a dark 
muddy colour, and does not appear diſtinct and variegated, 
fill one approaches near the eye, and if the narrow ſky- 
coloured verge, which we obſerve more or leſs in moſt 
horſes on the outſide of the iris, happens to be of a milky 
hue, it is of no good ſign. Nevertheleſs, wall- eyed horſes 
have for the moſt part good eyes. | 
Some in examinin he eyes have a regard to the colour 
of the horſe, which I take to be no ſure way of judging ; 
for as there are good horſes of all colours, ſo there are 
good eyed horſes of all colours. The grey, eſpecially the 
pigeon or dove-coloured grey, are the moſt ſuſpected; alſo 
the iron-grey, and the dun, &c. But I think I may fay 
from experience, that whatever colour is the moſt common 
among the horſes, ſo as to exceed in number, abounds 
moſt with bad eyes : and I have obſerved as many bad 
eyed horſes among the black coach breed as any other. 
Moſt people in examining a horſe's eyes lead Lian under 
a gate-way, or ſome ſhade, that they may ſee perfectly 
the colour and tranſparency of the eye: but the beſt way 


is to obſerve his countenance when he comes firſt out 


of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light; for if he has an 
weakneſs in his eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and loo 
upwards to receive more light ; and if the pupil at the 


* 


he moves, as if afraid to touch the ground, fu 


other, it ought to have a ſtitch with a 


EYE 


fame time be large, it is a bad fign ; and therefore the beſt - "x 


way is to look to a horſe's eyes firſt in the ſhade, to ob- 
ſerve the dimenſions of the pupil, and if chat leſſens 
upon his coming out into a ſtrong light, it is almoſt an 
infallible ſign that the eye is good. | 

Some ſ oe all horſes that ſtartle to have bad eyes; in- 
deed many bad eyed horſes are apt to ſtartle : but a horſe 
that ſtarts and looks upwards, lifting his feet high when 
is more 
likely to have bad eyes than one that ſtartles ; for many 
horſes ſtartle merely out of fear, and I imagine not a few 
from ſome defect in viſion, viz. from ſecing objects indiſ- 
tinctly at ſome diſtance, in all which caſes the eyes may 
be ſtrong and durable, though many fancy them to-be 
weak. But if a horſe frequently es when no fee 
is before him that might cauſe him to ſtartle, we may 
ſuf ble eyes to be but mg pct * e | 
| e whole, that eye is where th 
eyelids are thin, where the bend 2 or tunicle of 

eye is alſo thin and delicate, where the caruncle next 
the noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye is tranſparent 
and ſprightly, when a horſe has a bold refolute look, and 
notice of objects without fear. On the other hand, 
when a horſe moves his ears backwards and forwards, and 
ſeems ſurpriſed at every noiſe or motion of the hand ; 
—* he raiſes his _ igh, is uncertain in MOSES wr 
„ and unequal in his goings, when his eyes appear fu 

and ſwoln with a fleſh Kreis round them, or — they 
are ſunk or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure, when the 
outer coat is thick and covers à great part of the eye-ball, 


and the glands or kernels of the eye are ſpongy and moiſt, 
all theſe denote the badneſs of the eyes, and are often 
the forerunners of blindneſs. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. 
pa en 4+ ; . 2 
YE of a tree, a ſmall . knot to which the 
m—_— , and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs ſpring 
orth. _ ; 


Eye, among gardeners, implies the ſmall bud or ſhoot 
inſerted into a tree. | | F ©7008 
EYE-LID, the membrane that covers the ee. 
If the eye-lid of a horſe is wounded and eut through, 
and the cut divides it ſo as the lips part one from the 
ait needle, ſuch 
as the ſurgeons uſe for ſuperficial wounds, and not to be 
drawn too cloſe, but juſt ſo far as to belt the edges to- 
gether ; and this 1s er more neceſſary when the 
88 happens to be wounded through the eye-lid; 
that there may be room for the diſcharge of the matter. 
I have obſerved that the eye-lid requires but one ſtitch, 
for when there are more, and theſe purſed 5 as 
the farriers generally do, and the lips drawn cloſe, ſuch 
ſtitches will break in twenty-four hours, and leave the 
wound in a worſe condition than it was at firſt, ' 
The proper dreſſing for wounds of the eye, is honey 
of roſes, and tincture of myrrh, viz. one dram of the 
tincture to an ounce of the other. The beſt way of 
uſing it is to dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture, made 
warm, and apphed to the wound, for tow and hurds are 
too harſh for the eye. This dreſſing may be repeated 
once a day, until the wound is healed up and cicatriſed, 
and it will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. Grb/or's Farriery, 
vol. I. pag. 320. n on 
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furſace in 
there are in it 
the ſummer plo ing, and that the carth may be moulder- 
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* 8 Tic 
e. r Be On 
man intends to break up any piece 
of land, the firſt thing ren carefully and judici- | i 


ouſly to examine the ſurface of the ground, and its depth. 
If the furface be covered with a thick, ſtrong, fibrous 
turf, and the mould underneath ſufficiently deep, his beſt, 
and indeed the only right method of proceeding, is excel- 
lently well directed by the marquis of 2 But if, 
on the contrary, the upper mould ſhould be thallow, or 
ſo thin turfed as not to be fit for burning, he muſt obſerve, 
what: by Hit il. uality. 
Under the former of theſe are included all deep hard clays, 
of what colour ſoever ; all ſtiff binding earths, and ſuch 
as, after being expoſed to the ſun, -or froſt, grow hard 
and ſtony ; with ſuch as chop and cleave upon their ſur- 
face in the heat of ſummer: and under the latter are 
ranked (the repetition may be excuſable here for the ſake 
of perſpicuity) all fandy, mouldering, gravelly, mellow 
ſoils ; all looſe and , of what nature ſoever; all 
ſuch as are not ſticky, but will ſoon dry after rain; and, 
inſtead of lying in great lumps after ploughing, are eaſily 
apt to dliſſolve, and crumble into mould, not being ſub- 
jet to bind by the heats in ſummer, 3 
If, upon examination, the foil is found to be of the 
ſtiff kind, icular care muſt be taken to turn down its 
— end of autumn, that what fibrous roots 

be the more effectually rotted againſt 


ed, or mellowed, by the winter's froſt and rains. 

When land is intended to be fallowed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be ploughed in the autumn, as ſoon as the 
feed time permits, and laid as rough as may be, eſpeci- 
ally if it be a ſtiff ſoil, that the winter's froſt may mel- 
low it. | 

In the ſpring, the farmer ſhould take the earlieſt oppor- 
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counter-aCt that intention. The 
greater benefit to his huſban 
after each fallow, to brin 

to vegetate, in order that, being 
e ſeveral ploughings, they may be the 
deſtroyed. 
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I's Fond in which he may alſo be — 22 fn 
that he cannot err in ploughing too deep: for it is of 
| great ' conſequence, not only that the roots have a ſuſh- 
cient depth of mould to penetrate in, but alſo that 
| the cold clay be removed to as great a diſtance as poſ- 
| ible from; ſurface ; becauſe by its retaining the wa- 
ter, the roots of plants are chilled and killed, eſpecially. in 
the winter, when they reach ſuch ſtagnating wet. If an 
manure is applied to alter the quality of the ſoil, it can- 
not be laid on too early in the ſummer, that the plough- 
ings may the more effectually mix it with the earth; Fae 
if only compoſt be uſed for enriching the ſoil, it need not 

be {| till juſt before the laſt ploughing. 
give directions for ploughing IF into- many 
different forms, way ariſing from the different natures of, 
' ſoils, but too often from the particular long eſtabliſhed. 
cuſtom of countries, the reaſonableneſs of which is not. 
| always ſufficiently confidered. | | 

Where there is a deſcent for water, all lands ſhould be 
laid flat, becauſe, in that way, the rains will undoubted= 
iy give a more equal nouriſhment to the crop, than when. 
they are raiſed in ridges. 'The 8 laying light. 
ſoils into narrow ridges, for wheat, is certainly owing ta 
want of attention; and even in ſtrong land p ed for 
winter fallowing and ſowing, we are much inclined ta 

think that the way be, inſtead of ſingle bouts, - 
or narrow ridges, to make the ridges very broad, and lay 
them up high: for if the ground is level, the water will 
lie in the parting thoroughs, and, by ſoaking into the ſides 
of the ridges, make it fo poachy, as to render it very un - 
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fit to be worked, till late in the ſpring, unleſs the fralon 


ET or, if there is much deſcent, great part of 
the beſt ſoil will be carried off. For the ſame reaſons the 


tunity that his ſpring crops may admit of, to give his fal- 
Jows a ſecond ploughing acrots the former; Aer which 
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| fides of hills ſhould always be ploughed almoſt, but not 


| quite, 
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. ; thoroughs, 
ron RprÞ makes. Bp beſides 
ing of ſuch declivities in this ſloping manner 
by much the leaſt laborious both to men and cattle. 


- 
* 


The produce of a ſloping ſurface is not 
that of a plane equal in 2 to the bes cf the ſlope: 


| icular to the horizontal baſe 
- EI doch not er yer- 


pong he 
ds to be fix inches 
from 


in 
the the 

ridge will de one foot in fix, which is indeed conſi- 
derable : but ſtill the ſurface of the ridges will be to that 
of their horizontal ne ctr as ſeventy- ſix are to ſoventy- 
five: a {mall advantage ; cially when compared to a 
fixth part of the which 5s-takan up by the for- 
rows, and in which no corn is ſowed.” : $1) 
Another, and that very eſſential, advantage of fallow- 
ing, not yet ſufficiently infiſted on, is the deſtruction of 
ere which 3 one of the 22 ae —— 
y weeds, we mean every plant which grows ſponta- 
bil in the field, 1 been pu y ſown, 
ant which it is not the huſbandmanꝰs intention to culti- 
vate. All theſe ſhould be rooted out. It would be need- 
leſs to F- them —4 this e ition; and 
perha ſo to obſerve, what every huſbandman 

muſt Pa. He cockle, darnel, fox-tail, wild 
wild vetches, wild oats, dog's 


, colt's foot, me lot, 


knot-graſs, thiſtles, and charlock, are the moſt hurtful | 


ſpecjes of theſe noxious. growths, and the moſt difficult 
— to | 


extirpate. 

To prevent the increaſe of weeds, they ſhould be de- 
od before their ſeed is ripe : but that is not poſſible in 
lands which are ploughed in the common way ; becauſe, 
as they grow intermixed with the corn, and ripen ſooner 
than wheat, their ſeeds ſow themſelves ; neither can 
be extirpated by reſting the land; for the ſeeds of fome of 
them will remain ſound ſeveral years in the earth. If a 
field. in which there are many poppies, or red weeds, as 
they are called in fome places, be ſowed with ſaintſoin, 
ſcarce a. poppy will appear the ſecond year:- but when the 
faintfoin is ploughed up, even at the end of nine 
red-weed frequently a a-new, which can hardly be 
- ewing to any other cauſe, than that its ſeeds have remain 
ed found in the earth during all that time; for very few 
of them, in proportion to the quantities. which ſpring up, 
can have been brought from the neighbouring . or 
in dung. This is confirmed by an experiment which M. 
Duhamel made. He ordered the earth, with which a ditch 
had been filled fifteen. or twenty years beſore, to be dug 
out, and: ſpread upon a piece of ploughed land. Several 
lants, of different kinds from any that were in the field, 
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were produced by ſeeds which had remain- 
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L quite 


than good, eſpecially if the earth be moiſt. 


in the earth; nor 


hamel's opinion, as well as that of ſeveral other v 
gentlemen, though it muſt be confeſſed, that 
periments ſeem to contradict it, and to ſhew that 
the «ny Aur 8 . 
years in groun ore will grow, Were FF, 
ried ſo deep, er as not to be able to 
vegetate, which they afterwards did when laid within. 
reach of the influences of the air, rain, dew, &c.; If ſo, 
Aer increaſ 3 weeds ma 4 — ſeveral 
ears, ughing, cutting, pullin up, &c. yet it is 
evident; W repeated ——— of fallow lands, far 
from immediately deſtroying theſe Linds of weeds, will 
rather help them to grow, when their ſeeds are brought 
within a proper diſtance from the ſurface, and their time 
ng is come. But then, allowing that ſome of 
their feeds may be-thus brought up by each ploughing, 
for a while, it cannot be long re all of them 
have f s after which the ground may be kept 
Huſbandmen have not yet found a more effectual me- 
thod to- weeds, than by ſowing the ground out of 
ſeaſon ; that-is to ſay, by ſowing oats the year that | barley 


in- 


ſhould be ſowed. has been „chat, by this 
means, fome kinds of weeds have deſtroyed, which, 
appearing only every third year, never ſhews themſelves, 


in the uſual rotations, but amongſt wheat. But the far- 
mer loſes a crop by this means, and ſtill bas ſo many 
weeds left, that he is obliged to hire people to weed his 
corn. This is done two ways. 7 1: fry aig 
A number of women place themſelves in 2 row, and, 
with a hoe made for the purpoſe, cut up all the weeds, 
they ſee, ſuch as thiſtles, blue-bottles,. ies, &c, But 
many of theſe, when young, frequently. eſcape their na- 


tice ; in which caſe the hoeing muſt be when 
they are larger; and the ſmaller, weeds,. ſuch as. 
wild vetches, wild oats, darnel, knot. 85 fox-tailg, 


young poppies, - &c. which are at leaſt as hurtful -as the- 
7 tows; remain in the field; Beſides this, in cutti 


the 
weeds, it is ſcarce poſſible not to cut down ſome af the 
corn; and the roots of the thiſtles and other biennial 
plants which.are cut, produce two or three new ſtalks in 
lieu of the old one; by which means the evil is increaſed. 
The other method af clearing corn, is by hand-weed- 
ing it ; but this is ſeldom, iſed by farmers,. becauſe it 
K ³Ü 1, renlentmoaingaR 
7 ed to is work commonly pull 
up a great deal of corn with the weeds; ſo —ͤ— 
with that, and with their trampling, and dragging their 
bags of weeds: over- it, they frequently da more hurt. 


The ſureſt way to deſtroy weeds, is to continue plough- 
ing while the corn grows i but this can be done only in 


the New Huſbandry. Va 6 AH nd ior. 
may be ranked under four general claſſes: firſt,, 


. Con-“ Weeds. 


; 


ſuch as have creeping perennial. roots ; ſecondly, ſuch as 
Gram. 


clear them backward when 


perfl 

with lime, aſues, ravel, ſhelly ſea- 
correctives for ſuch ſoils. 

by cutting them down when 
for the ſap being thereby ſuddenly 
rſe of its circulation, in 
putrifies there. A few weak lateral ſhoots 
but eg are likewiſe - 2 the 5 

f 7 y intirely ees, 

ing, will become a manure. 18 


can be deſtroyed only by frequent fal- 


Some, for inſtance the 
: but it is much more 
plough them in: becauſe, by that 
means, inſtead of being exhauſted x frequent crops, it 
is manured by thoſe enemies to uſef 9 
alſo ſignifies a red colour. | 
FALLOW-CLEAN SING Machine, an inſtrument 
invented by Mr. Aaron Ogden, a ſmith at Aſhton-under- 
Line, near Manchefter, in Lancaſhire. 
* This machine, which bids fair to 8 
uſe in huſbandry ſor cleanſing fallows from weeds, &c. 
which waſte the riches of the toil, will be very 3 
derſtood from the drawing we have given of it on 
AV. Mee,“ ˙ 
A, A, is the frame; B, the firſt roller; C, the ſecond 
ditto, in which laſt are two cranks to move the arms D, D, 
which work the rake up the directors ſixed on the plank 
E. The under ſide of the lower ends, or ſhares, of theſe 
Alirectors, are ſharp to cut the clods, and let them come 
on the upper fide. Each alternate heel of the ſhare is 
longer than the intermediate ane, that they may not have- 
more than one half to cut at once. 
At the back of the plank E, are two ſcrews to let it 
looſe, that the directors may be ſet higher or lower. The 
ſhares are to penetrate. the two or three inches, to 
raiſe the quicks till the rake I, I, fetches them into the 
cart H, wherea man muſt be d ig a muek-hook to 
gathered. 
In the rake I, are two teeth for every ſpace of the di 
reQtors, that ſtones, &c. may be gathered without da- 


— beats codine io dramas! 
under them at &, are two hooks, placed low to raiſe the 


machine in turning, by the help of the traces ; and the 
ed upon a pin, that it 


axle-tree of the cart be 
to throw the rake behind the 


an they would likewiſe 


may turn like a waggon. 
J. F, are the triggers 
roots. The long tet h at G, G, are to cleanſe the oller C. 


trigger F, by the workin 
ado, K 
which there is one on each ſide, 
ſo chat when the poin 


Y returns along the. 
furface of the trigger marked , e, and of courſe 


it 
would, perhaps, be better if all the boarding, marked L, 
L, L, was taken away, and frame . in its 


| The cart H, might undoubtedly alſo be made lighter. 


The wheels M, appear, in the plate, to be made 
of ſolid wood ; but there is no neceſlity they ſhould be ſo. 

At N, is another view of the roller C, by which the 
diſpoſition of the ſpikes may be eaſily comprehended. 

Su the circle O, deſcribed by the end of the roller 
N, to r - 
ments, as repreſented at P. Let the ſame be done at the 
other end of the roller, and lines be drawn from 
one correſponding point to the-other, the length of the 
roller : mark the points with figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 35 72 
8; afterwards draw oblique lines, as from 1, at the end 
O, to 2, at the other end, and from 2 to 3, &c. on theſe 
oblique lines the ſpikes are to be fixed, at equal diſtances, 
in eight circles, deſcribed on the circumference of the roller. 

e ſpikes of the ſmall roller B, are fixed in the fame 
manner, except that, the diameter being ſmaller, there 
are only fix inſtead of cight rows. 2 

R, is another view of the directors, with the plank E, 
on which they are fixed; and 8, is a ſection of a part 
of the plank, with one of the directors as fixed, in 
which may be ſeen the heel m, from whence to the point 
of the ſhare n, is a ſharp cutting edge. See the ſame 
letters in figure R. | 

At T, is one of the long teeth to be ſeen at G: it is 
bent towards the roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe. 
When the end of the rake ö, after riſing above c, is 
puſhed, by the motion of the arms D, D, along the-up- 
per part e, e, of the trigger F, and comes to the end be- 
yond @ ; as it falls, the part of the arm, marked o, reſts 
in the notch p, till it is again raiſed by the motion of the 
roller C, with the rake. 3 ME 

'The roller C, is to be one foot diameter, the ſpikes 
nine inches long, that they may go through the furrow 
(if the foil ſhould be looſe) into the hard earth, the 
more effectually to work the rake, which otherwiſe might 
be ſo over-charged as to cauſe the roller to drag without 


turning. 

In x rake-ends h, there ſhould be pivots, with rollers 
or pulli on, to go in the oove, to take off the friction ; 
the triggers more ſurely as 


the rake comes back. , | 

The rake ſhould alſo be hung ſo far backwarder, that 
when it is fallen, the arms of it may lie in the fame plane, 
or parallel, with the directors, on which it comes up 
which will require the frame to be two inches longer 


in the model.) This will cauſe the rake to fall heavier, 
and drive the teeth into the roots, and bring them up 


without , 


» 
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Tithout Mattering. Thele teeth muſt be tnade'of E 
very fine, and fo long as to reach down to the plank 2 
on which the directors are fixed, that is to fay, fix inches and the glands or kernels under the armpits are 
/ long (the directots are alſo to be made fix inches broad | affected, it is hard to cure but more ſo when the cru- 5 
above the plank.) The rake-head ſhould alſo fall a little in- ſide of the thigh are chorded, and beſet. | 
before the crank is at its extremity, which will cauſe the | which affect the kernels of the groin, and the 
„ uſh forward to let the teeth come into the 'roots. | cavernous body of the yard. When the farcy begins on 
| rake tenth mak dtop in the fame plane with the | the paſterns or Jower limbs, it oſten becomes very uncer- 
roller and wheels, or on the ſurface of earth. No | tain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put to it; for the ſwelling in 
more-ſpace ſhould be given from the roller C, to the long } thoſe dependant parts _ —— wen 
teeth, at G, G, than that the rake may juſt miſs the ſpikes | conſtitutions,” and the limbs ſo much 3 
of the roller C, and fall on the places before mentioned. | with foul fores and callous ulcerations, that ſuch a horſe. 
As the firſt roller B, was intended to cleanſe the ſecond | is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, but the meaneſt J 

C, more than any other uſe, it may be omitted when the | drud : butit is always a promiſing ſign, wherevey the | 1H 
machine is made in large, as Mr. Ogden has lately found | farcy happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads no farther. It 
that the long teeth at G, G, anſwer the end alone, and | is uſual to affect only one ſide at a time, but when it 


this renders the machine about a ſixth part ſhorter. pets over to the other, it ſhews malignancy ; when : 
Now, to ſuit any ſort of earth, there ſhould be to each | it ariſes on the ſpines, it is then for the moſt part danger - 0 


machine three planks, with directors at different ſpaces, to | ous, and is always more ſo to horſes that are fat and full 
uſe occaſionally : in the firſt, the ſpaces between the di- | of blood, than to thoſe that are in more moderate 'caſe.. 
tectors ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſecond fix, and | When the _ is epidemical, as ſometimes happens, it 
the third four. This will anſwer the ſame end as having | riſes on ſey rts of the body at once, forms =y 
ſo many machines. Wes - | foul ulcers, makes a running of greeni 
As there may be ſome objections to the rake not leaving bloody matter from both noſtrils ; and ſoon ends in a mi- 
the roots when it has brought them up, Mr. Ogden has | ſerable rot. 7 0 YI Breet 7 13 
ſeveral methods of cleanſing it; but as he would make it | From this deſcription of the farcy, it will appear how 
as ſimple as poſſible, he chuſes to let it be without them greatly thoſe may be diſappointed, -who depend on ſome. 
at preſent: but ſuppoſe it ſhould bring ſome roots back | lingle ſpecific drink or ball for a certain eure; for the 
again with it, it will probably loſe them before nM ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo favourable, that it is eaſily 
back to the extremity ; hence they will lie light, and be | conquered by a very fimple management; and when it 
of but little detriment to the others coming up. ariſes ſuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will often 
Mr. Ogden would have the firſt machine made four feet go off, with radars labour, without 'any other means. 
6x inches wide, the teeth divided into equal ſpaces, the bleeding. Such inſtances as theſe eaſily give 
outſides into half ſpaces. | a reputation to things of no great efficacy, bring them. 
FAN, an inſtrument for winnowing corn. See the ar- into eſteem : but whoever has acquired any true notion. 
ticle W iNNOWING. as”: | of the farcy, will know that this diftemper is not to be 
FANTOME CORN, thin, or light corn, that which | conquered but by ſuch things as are fitly to the 
bas but little bulk or ſolidity. a various ſymptoms that occur in the different of it. 
 FARCY, or Farcan, adiſtemper to which horſes are too | To avoid therefore the perplexity that ariſes from the 
often ſubject. It is a diſeaſe of the blood veſſels, gene- various complications ſo uſual in the farcy, we ſhall con- 
rally following the courſe of the veins, and, when inve- | ſider it in its different ſtates, or degrees,-viz, when it. 
terate, thickens their coat and integuments. | | ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels; hen the larger veins 
At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or round buds like | are chorded, and the feet, paſterns, and flanks affected; 
grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, and are | and laſtly, when the farcy, ß on one ſide only, 
often exquiſitely painful to the touch; in the beginning | breaks out on the other alſo, affects: the whole 
they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, | body. © 2834 1 Fug 7s 1 1 
vhen broke, diſcharge an oily or bloody ichor, and turns When the farcy makes its firſt appearance on the 
into very foul and 1Il-dif ulcers. In ſome horſes | head, it riſes on the cheeks and temples, and looks like 
it appears on the head only; in ſome on the external | a net-work, or ſmall creeping twigs full of - berries. 
jugular ; in others on the plate-vein, and runs down- | Sometimes it inflames the eye, and ſometimes. little bliſ- 
wards on the inſide of the fore-arm towards the knee, and | ters or buds run along the fide of the noſe. It ariſes. 
very often upwards towards the briſket ; in ſome the farcy | often on the outſide of the ſhoulder,: running along the 
ſhews itſelf on the hind' parts, about the „ and | ſmall veins with heat and inflammation ; and ſometimes. 
along the large veins on the inſide of the thigh, ing a few ſmall buds hay near the withers, and on the 
upwards. into the groin, and towards the ſheath; outſide of the hip. In all theſe ces, the diſeaſe 
fometimes the farcy makes its appearance on the flanks, | being ſuperficial, and affecting only the ſmaller veſſels, 
and ſpreads by degrees towards the lower belly, where is eaſily conquered by the following method, when taken 
it often becomes very troubleſome. „ * in time; for the ſimpleſt farcy, if neglected, may dege- 
| When the farcy appears on the head only, it is eaſily f nerate into the worlt ſort. 5 . dd 
cured, eſpecially when it is ſeated in the cheeks and This diſtemper then being of an i. nature, 
forchead, the blood - veſſels being here ſmall ; but it is | and in a particular manner affecting the blood veſſels, muſt 


more difficult when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the | neceſſarily require large bleeding, particularly where the 
eyes, and kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft and | horſe ha to be fie wed full of blood. is always; 


looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck-yein becomes chorded. | checks the beginning of a farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice- 
When it begins on, the outſide of the ſhoulder or hips, | afterwards — re low in fleſhy the loſs of too 


cream of tartar and leni- 


lower belly, it often takes its riſe from a ſingle puncture 


the mixture above-mentioned till the ulcers are ſmooth 


FAR 


. oa 
tive cletuary ; which may be given every other 2 
week, to cool the blood, and open ths body » 22 
give nitre three ounces a day, for three weeks or a month 


| Taxe ſpirits of wine reftified four ounces, 


FS A = 


| camphor 
or verjuice fix ounces, white vi- 
ed in four ounces of ſpring water, one ounce ; 


In the lower limbs the lies ſometimes concealed 
for a great while, and makes fo flow a cſs, that it is 


half an ounce, 
* di 


and anoint the buds and ſwellings with the following oint- 
ment twice a day. 

« Take ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpen- 
tine two ounces, or yur half an ounce, white vi- 
triol powdered two mix together in a gally-pot-” 
buds ſometimes by this mathod are diſperſed, lear- 
Leer 

they break and run, if the matter be thick and well 
digeſted, will ſoon be well : but in order to confirm 
the cure, to diſperſe ſome little lumps, which often 
in for ſome time on the ſkin without hair, give the 
iver of antimony for a month; two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and then one a day for the other fortnight ; by 
following this method, a farcy which affects only the 
ſmall veſſels, may be ſtopped in a week or ten days, and 
ſoon after totally eradicated: | | | 
When the farcin affets the larger blood veſſels, the 
cure is more difficult ; but let it always be attempted early: 
therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins appearing 
chorded, bleed immediately on the oppoſite fide, and ap- 
ply the following to the chorded vein. 

% Take oil of turpentine in a pint bottle fix ounces, oil 
of vitriol three ounces ; drop the oil of vitriol into the oil 
of turpentine by a little at a time, otherwiſe the bottle 
will burſt ; when it has done ſmoaking, drop in more oil 
This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals in a beginning 
farcy ; but where rr as flanks 
* lly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 


Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth ; and then ap- 
ply ſome of the mixture over the buds, and wherever there 
1s any ſwelling, twice a day. Give the cooling phyſic 
every other day, and then three ounces of nitre wy day 
for ſome time. This method muſt be continued till the 
buds digeſt, and the chord diſſolves; and when the ſores 
run plentifully, the matter digeſts well, and the lips and 
edges are no ways thick or callous, you may expect a 
ſpeedy recovery ; yet to confirm the cure, and prevent a 
relapſe, give the liver of antimony or crude antimony, as 
before directed; and to heal the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, 
dreſs with bers - wax and oil. | 

When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the 


of a ſharp ſpur. The pain and ſmarting is one ſure ſi 
to diſtinguiſh the farcy from common accidents : 
ſtaring of the hair, which ſtands up like a tuft all round 
the buds or bliſters, and the matter that ifſues from the 
buds, which is always purulent, and of a clammy greaſ 
conſiſtence, are other certain figns. After bathi with 


and healing, ſhould the reg not ſubſide, to prevent 
the ſpreading of the buds, to diſperſe them, bathe 
with either of theſe mixtures as far as the center of the 
belly :; and at the fame time give a courſe of antimonials, 
as will preſently be preſcribed. _— 
Take ſpirits of wine four ounces, oil of vitriol and 
turpentine of each two ounces, white wine vinegar or 
erjuice, fix ounces.” | 


| that a kick, or bruiſe, is 


often miſtaken for or for a blow or kick;-and goes 
by the general ion of a humour ſettled there. In 
order to diſtin one from the other, we ſhall obſerve 

generally attended with a ſudden 
ſwelling, or a contuſed wound, which for the moſt part 
digeſts cafily; the greaſe is alſo a ſmooth ſwelling that 
bus the Grey heging on the rn jtnt whey with ons 

t ins on joint uſually with one 
bud, and = upwards like a Ba ue, 

Very fimple means has ſometimes ſtopped it, before it 
has began to ſpread ; a poultice with bran and verjuice 
bound round the part, and renewed once a day, will 
often alone ſucceed ; and if proud fleſh - ſhould ariſe, 
touch it with oil of vitriol, or aqua-fortis, an hour before 


you apply the poultice ; for when the diſtemper is local, 
as we ſuppoſe it here, it is to be conquered by outward 
applications. : 

the di grows inveterate, and reſiſts the 


above method, and the veſſels continue chorded, Gibſon 
recommends the following mixture : 

6 Take linſeed oil half a pint ; oil of turpentine and 
nitre, of each three ounces ; tincture of euphorbium and 
hellebore, of each two drams ; the ſoldiers ointment, 
two ounces, or oil of bays; oil of origanum, half an 
ounce; double aqua-fortis, half an ounce. After the 
ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar.” 

Rub this into the chorded veins, and wherever there is 
a ſwelling, once in two or three days; but if the orifices 
are choaked up with proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much 
thickened over the ulcers as to confine the matter, in 
either caſe it is neceſſary to make an paſſage with a 
ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the proud fleſh, after which it 
may be kept down by touching with oil of vitriol, aqua- 
fortis or butter of antimony. A falve may alſo be pre- 
pared with quick-ſilver and aqua-fortis, rubbing any quan- 
tity of the "xi with enough of the latter, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a liniment ; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 
ever they appear foul, and you will find it preſerable to 
moſt other eating ingredients. 

Our farriers KN the buds, put in uſually a ſmall 
quantity of corroſive ſublimate or arſenic, which they call 
coring out the farcy ; this may anſwer where the buds are 
| few, and not ſituated near large blood veſſels, joints, or 
tendons : others uſe Roman vitriol, or ſublimate and vi- 
triol, in equal quantities: but let it be remembered, that 
many a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe medicines i 
rantly uſed, and in too large quantities ; which ſhould be 
a caution to huntſmen not to ſuffer their hounds to feed 
on the carcaſes of ſarcied horſes, as the greateſt part of a 
pack have been poiſoned by that means. 5 

I ſhall now mention ſome of the deſparate methods, 
and more violent kinds of medicines given by ſome inter- 
nally : thus from four to eight ounces of lapis calimina- 
ris, to which two ounces of tutty, finely powdered, is 
added, with other metallic ſubſtances have been 9 
Some give a pound of barrel ſoap boiled in ſtale ; 


with ſavin, rue, and other herbs of that intention: others 
o yet further, being determined to kill or cure, by giving 


| | rinks prepared with green vitriol, roche-allum, _ 
N | 2 *: 


thing but the decoctions or juices of herbs, ſuch as worm- 
w rue, or elder pardeularly, ſtand a much better 
chance for a cure, if given in time ; but when the diſtem- 
7 I ee 
with mereuria and amimonial medicines. @ e e 
The followin are proper in every 

farcy: - has been in its infancy, 
before the fkin was much has often cured it in a 
week or two, by giving them only once or twice a day: 
but in an and rt E er Gre oe anions 


repa 
it, being 2 mbined wich Harp : 
zardous and injurious, but the latter given in quan- 
tities have been found fu in ſach kind of in- 
veterate diſorders. Mr. 1 lays, — 


ſchree hours after it. 


* 2 for in theſe obſtinate caſes the 
8s of 


FAR 


fully one ball twice.a weck; but gentle Foe 
be interpoſed, to W naer 
* are very prone S 


uan | 
OR SET ga verre 
r 
ordet to dif them, and, after breaking, to dreſs 
the ſores w Ap parts of Venice turpentinè and quick - 
Gert if by means the mouth ſhould become fore, 
treat as above. 8 method. looms $9 he e with 


T n 


6 Lege Take butter of antimony, and bezoar mineral, of 
| ench 20-0002; bout np. with falls e 


and give the bigneſs of a walnut, or three quarters of an 
ounce every day, for two or thees weeks, falling twy of 


As moſt from antimony are of "uſe in the 
farcy, ſo from two drams of antihecticum poterii to half 
n Suns 2067, Þ2 01059 74h. 5 bit.of tal ball 


blood mult be altered, which can only 

— by degrees, * courſe e e. 

Bartht's Furriery, pa wy 178: | 
Water-FARCY. the article Warzr-Farcy. 


ram at a doſs, where the Emde bare b . 
that in forty-eight hours the ſores were all dried up, and 
the limbs reduced ; but that it made the horſe ſo yiolently 
ſick for ſeveral days, and ſcoured e 
it could not be repeated. 

this nes dne G adden L of 

is medicine might have 

1 in ſmaller quantities; which, 
had he done, it is more than p he would not 
ſecret in giving 
mercurials, as akeratives, is the — has into 


: 


25 55 


one ſcru abs Told recommend, i ole gr 
with an ounce of Venice F 

| ight ; then abſtain a week or ten days, and 

Should this ball purge, or make'the ho ck, 
WE 6g ibs — or with four or 
five grains of opium, or camphor ; with theſe reſtrictions, 
It may be given for ſome weeks ; but ſhould-the horſe's 
mouth be found tender or ſore, you muſt refrain giving, | 
till that complaint is removed by gentle purges ; and then 
return to it again in ſmall q e 
mercurials are very different in the different conſtitutions, 
both of horſes, as well as men, ſo the quantity muſt be 
varied in proportion to the operation, which is not intend- 
ed here to be ſenſible, but to work imperceptibl —_ 

| blood and juices, correcting them as a powerful 

Ennely a whole courſe, particular care hould be taken 

that he gets no cold. 

, Two ounces of quick6ilver, divided with an ounce of 

2 ind male up.into; four balls with 

, of each two ounces, and a fi 


ay dove, have, for dis purpole, been fucees-| 


FARDING-BAG, the firſt ſtamach of a cow, or any 


{FARE of MF the number 2 ſow bringeth at one 
. FARM, a portion of ground culivated either by the 


owner or a tenant. 

The ancient writers on huſbandry, who lived in warm 
countries, where the heat and moiſture of the air bad ſen- 
ſible and frequently very — effects on the health of 
the inhabitants, were very particular in their 
for the choice of farms or and of the ſpots w where- - 
| on houſes ſhoyld be built, fo as to avoid the incotiveni- 


. the climate, or from the quality or 
a Gruation of 
h the — air which we enjoy in this iſland 


— ai apr” mene yet as ſeveral 
| | places in it are remarkably fickly, and as, even in the 
| moſt healthy ſituations, many houſes and vi 


es are built 


on the-leaſt — 1 be of conſiderable ad- 
e to thoſe, Who can make their choice, to know 


vantage 
what ſoils and places ought to be avoided ; and of {i 
are already fixed, to be acquainted with the means 
N o thoſe inconveniencies which cannot be 
Inſtructions of this kind are now full 2s neceſſary in our 
language, as they ever were in the. Greek or Latin, the 
countries in which Engliſh is ſpoken being more exten - 
five, —̃ 
man empire ever was. 
K 
tive were even in 
camped upon: much more were they ſo Gin hat of the © 


tuatzon and nature of the place where 


| livers of the cattle fed on the ſpot, 3 | 


in ſacriſice; and if theſe were livid or corrupted of- 
ſered others, as the unſoundneſs of the firſt „ 


o 
* ” 
_ — 
23 — — — 3 — ———̃§—i . ³˙üi . ⏑— — - 


ede to ſome caſual diſtemper: but if they were often found - 
« airs. waters or food | 


8 

DATE: % Buy not too 

aſtly,” faid the wiſe Cato, © but view again and again 
the purchaſe you intend to make ; for if it be a good one, 
the oftener you ſee it, the better it will pleaſe you. Ex- 
amine how the neighbouring inhabitants fare. Let the 
r 
good ; and the air 42 ore me your land, if you can 
chooſe your ſituation, we oe of a hill, facing the 
ſouth, in a healthy place, where a ſufficiency of labourers, 
of cattle, and of water may be had. Let it be near a 
flouriſhing 28 ſea wh navigable tiver's or dons 3 0 
derin a and well frequented 
wr Nr packed. roms ound be ſtrong and ſubſtantial. Do 
not raſhly condemn the methods of others. Ado 
purchaſe from a good huſbandman, and a good improv 
Beſides the bcalthfulneſs of the fituation, — 
things ſhould be particularly attended to in the choice of a 
or eſtate ; theſe are * the water, and the ſoil. 
air ſhould be pure, and temperate ; the water whol- 
ſome, and eaſily come at, and the foil rich. 
The know of he hicalthinefs'of the wir; is, a6 lord 
Bacon obſerves, diſcoverable rather by experiment than 
e 
bulk: ool, or a ſpon . in the 8 

wool, or a ſponge, ung up p 
aſterwards compared Nan of the fame, expoſed in the 
„EE 

cording as 
r 
The air is liable to greater alterations, 

cold, in ſome places than in others ; and as that inequali- 
ty in the air is an enemy to health, the moſt equal ſhould 
be Ns. 20 This is cafily determined by the thermometer, 


and by viewing the ſituation of the — foy the inter- 
mixture of hills and vallies, though . to the eye, 
may be held ſuſpected as to the 2 becauſe 


of the variations of heat and cold. 
Ik, ere chr til is ;gn countries are judged to be 
where the ſoil is dry, not parched or ſandy, where 
wild t yme and other aromatic plants grow ſponeancoully 
and which is not otherwiſe bare, but interſperſed with 
3 bins Yet the change of air in travelling, after 
. n thy: whence many travel- 
8 long lived; as, indeed, have alſo ſuch as 
ot conſtantly in the ſame A ruddy com- 
clear white of K qui hearing, * di- 
s e b down by Fu aladius, as marks of the 
"healthfulnefs of the theſe circumſtances are 
e 
The antients are particularly attentive to the quality 


of their water, and to the caſe of coming at it. They ad- | 


viſed bringi 


into the farm-houſe-the water of a ſpring 
hich never 


* 


| 
, 
4 
| 


en I ther be ho ſuch ring bit 


rightly looked 
That water is known 


_ next beſt; well-water i in 12 
valley was held tobe icious ; and marſhy 


„or well-water, 


to be wholeſome, which has no 
mineral in it, is ectly clear, has no taſte or ſmell, de- 
poſits no ſlimy ſediment, leaves yo ſpots, or incruſtation 


Iſe in a little time. 4 Rain water, s Sir 
his of Health, is the moſt ſu 2 
of any other water: The next is that which iſſueth out 
of a ſpring facing the eaſt, and paſſcth ſwiftly amon 
great ſtones and rocks. ASIAN a clear river, whi 
runneth on hard ſtones and pebbles. There be divers 


means" $0125 which is 


— 


you water ; for that which is 


or weight, is beſt ; alſo that whereof 
ſeum or froth when it doth boil ; alſo that 


Ip 
ſundry waters, and afterwards lay them to dry ; and that 


which is ſooneſt dry, the water wherein i it was dipped, is 


moſt ſubtile. 


As ſprings = a6d well-water 
ſtones, theſe 


el, or ſmall 
eſs there be mixed with 


na ee mas the air is 
from heat and .cai 


which all the pu rd particle 
elſe remaiee"im; it; wi a whens is, is cold. It may, 
likewiſe be much mended by having air forced through it 


beds af end, 
urities, un- 
are ſoluble 


pas 1212 


them ſubſtances; hie 


[in water. e 


by means of Dr. Hales's ventilator ; or it may be correct 


ed by 


mixing with it acids, ſuch. as vinegar, juice of ſour 
fruits, ſpirit of nitre, vitriol, K.. "” 


When there is bs. nexher running nor. ſpring water, ar- 
tificial ſprin be made in the manner thus point - 


ed out 


who. does not indeed ſay that 


he had experienced it himſelf ; „ 


1 tried ſince his _ 
Upon a 
of rain water 


and ſound to anſwer very w — 8 
ground, where there is a quick fall 


7 = balf trough of fone, a good 


three os four toc. erp in th 88 with one 
FAN „the other Aer, low. 
EY 51 brakes, to a 
IE x 
ſome thowers. are paſt, the | 


like a rain of water.” 


gy 
ae T of the hs 
TY France, 


y 
ciſterns- i 


to have a place — bold water; 
as will not communicate an : 


the ſummer, 


| q 
ing river, if the' banks. aro. high, and the channel 
mud : but if the river is large, care muſt be taken 
t0 ſituate it ſo that the winds may-carry off the va urs in 
ſummer, and the in winter, which would 
prove hurtful to the of men and cattle. The front. 
of the houſe ſnould be turned from ſuch a river. 2 


* will have the motning fogs longer retain- 
= hr will be too much heated by the afternoon ſun. 


rn 


= ag ven in umn and yr the runny 


convenient: for-in 8 the ſun, 
high, paſſes over the roof from the caſt r 
and ſhines but little, or not at all, in at the front win- 


| D 
wall. But in the winter, being low, it 
tele windows, x atime when the cal 


. 
renders. its cheer- 


3 


nous and 


PAR 


by moats filled with water. Villages 
were moſt frequently built in vallies, that they might be 
ſheltered from ſtormy winds ; or near brooks or rivers, for 
the conveniency of water. In general, every means have 
not been uſed to provide 
y | theſe ſituations: 


a few years ha dom 


R 


the inconveniencies of 


as Mr. Worlidge obſerves, «* were - 
we ſor the future but duly to obſerve the beſt ſituations of 
the compleateſt methods of building, in ſuch 
3 woull th 


with cu- 


ions, - poſſeſſed by noble and 


;ous inhabitants? 
. 


violence of the winter 's ſtorms, and to the ſcorching 
drought. of che ſummer: yet we too generally find them 


without the only ſhelter their ſituation admits of, which 
is wood. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the inha- 


bitants, 
are firſt 


would be 


Tranſactions a particular inſtance 
' which were ſurrounded with a 


* trees do not thrive well when th 
on dry heights, are at once diſcou 


But re the ts are fenced from ni 
rhic yow , from cattle till pping winds 


ef to beth: yet man | 
ſhew the contrary. In Numb. 8 of 85 — 


found abundan y favour 


is given of two pariſhes 
and yet 1 


healthy. Many houſes furrounded with moats are drier 


than orhans ins fecmingly better ſituation ; for books ani | 


furniture are often leſs apt to grow mouldy in the former, 


winds | than in the latter. Rene it would ſeem probable, that 
| the unhealthineſs of low marſhy 


countries muſt ariſe, ra- 


ther from RN and vegetables in 


flow 58 ſtagnating waters, than from a too great 
the air, occaſioned by the quantity of water 


moiſture 
evaporated. Of this Dr. Prin 


fan . judicious and uſeful 


water off in the beginning 


e gives a remarkable in · 
Nen de D 
6 Another cauſe of the 


Army, when he ſays: 
moiſture corruption of (6 were the inundations 
made about the fortified towns ſince the commencement of 
houſe | the war ; which were 8 
of the ſummer, after the preli- 
articles of the peace were ſigned. For theſe 
led which were once entirely covered, ov Ara 
drained and marſhy, filled the ae with « nor an 
trid exhalations. The ſtates being made ſen 
by the ſickneſs that raged at Breda, and the neighbou 


y noxious upon letting the 


bf this 


villages, gave orders to let in the water again, =! 


it penned up till winter.” 


All phyſical writers point out the great danger to which 
[health 1s expoled From 3 à moiſt and warm tir; eſpecially if 


it be attended with a putrid x Too much care cans 


e be. taken 40 guar 


d againſt both. The too 


great moiſture 1 may probabl * ee collecting all 


waſte water into 


5 LN be 


Nude. We frequent · 
. rg e but _ 


ad farm-houſts. | 


| 2K 
4 
2 a 
. . 
= A 


F A R FAR 
whence it ſeems more than probable, that | Sromnd being Ae in al, the UiBerence in point of health 
r — 12 e noting, but to the moiſture 
N g the cath i aſe from 


of the for in all other points, corps were 
equal, as in diet, duty, and exerciſe. A fimilar caſe oc - 
| curred in the camonment of a iment of foot,” whereof 


% inake/ the” Abe 
Re he Butt be 


SI care 
40 quantity 


eva 
wn lack a ED EEE rs the 


this is by eg the witer free Hows grulls of 
purities, which may give ſhelter 
rotting, as well as that of the grafs, 
rities, communicates a putrid Eine to the / xhalations; | 
Ports, be taped & fro ts the revgth or Kuben of th 
as as ength or 
pays: be i rmit. Ft 6 
4 ory and Ve tutor ar too on deſtitute | 
trees, villages in areas frequently too much 
RE GIS em 7 #AID mult be attenied Hit the iv- 
convenience of not having a free circulation of air, to 
fg hom lar) wes. from the earth, and . 
_  Y 


with the withering and fallin 


antients would have built 


the 


ca, imitated our cuſtom of rl yallies, — 
near rivers ; but ce ſoon tau 1 that ſuch 

are more fubje2x to the f altry heat of the | © 
Jlummer, and, what they little expect ; 193 er N 
verity of froſt in the winter, than riſing 


Iy are. ef OT by oetf Ge mitt ba 
dus and intelligent obſervers of the laws of nature of per- 
haps any man on that continent, ent, that the cold there, in 
their hardeſt froſts, is found to be ſo ſevere in the vallies, 
to a certain height, as ſometimes to kill every tender ve- 
while thoſe on the higher ground cape. 'This ſurface : and in proportion to its diſtance from 
1] 11. takes place to a regular determined height, aboye , the inhabitants are more or leſs free from diſcaſes.” 
Sich Americans now build their houſes. If we be op — 
— 


| at firſt ſight, the —— 18 
ary ad healthful: but the appearance is deceitful; 
where to be found at two or three feet 


| allowed to offer a conjecture concerning the caufe of this, cellars ſhould made under the houſe, with 
| we ſhould ſay, that the effect of the cold to be H- ings, or Fate? ee r 
mitted to the to which the great moiſtare of the air | much to its 

ariſes at that In the hard winter of 1739-40, the of rendering houſes'dry: 

ſame happened in this kingdom, when the Sh oned by Dr. Pri 

leſs ſevere in its effect in the hilly countries, than in the twelfth 


quarter 
high above the reſt of the country 3 and 


5 low lands. ter s- 
1 Dr, Prin le in his excellent treatiſe before-mentioned, in this the barracks, hav drains and free air, were quite 
A Points out the diſadvan of planting ſo many trees as | dry ; ſo that the men who lay there enjoyed perfect health. 


| there generally are in pars of the 
N fame practice may be as juſtly blamed in many of the flat ground- 
NN moiſt countries in England, eſpecially where they border floors of waſte houſes without drains, and of courſe very 
(AN on marſhes, Their ſpeed peedy gr growth tempts the inhabitants | were all fickly.” 
to plant, at the fide of their ditches, lows and other bed-chambers, in ſuch ſituation, more eſpecially, 
trees, which delight in a moiſt ſoil ; and — ebe only . fa Banding maar holly. 
N but alſo perf i follows cat | and where the ſun may contribute moſt to keep 
of moiſtre, Dr. Pringle confirms hi by de r them dry, Tfthey are fo fituated, that the ſun does not 
inſtances. | warm and ary them, they ſhould be frequently aired with 
GAtE oben, two battalionedfthe gi 


were quar- | fires ; the oftener in proportion to the greater 
tered in the town, and the third 1a ut, in the pea- the place: for this has been found to contribute y to 


fants houſes, all within the compaſs of a mile; yet, what | the health of the inhabitants. ern 
was remarkable, this without the town had always three ae preencon, be has prefer ee amis 


ethertands. 'The | But the reſt who were quartered in the Jow ' of the 
town, where their barracks were 


of 


times more fick in the . en Abe 1 ok —Ap eres te he has ſeveral families 
23 two, notwithſtandio one em e, when that diſtemper was very 
6 ' te "year before in Now, Now; the height of the| the neighbourhood. Row mh th puck beet, 
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breadth of the column without, 
e other within the walls, whereby you will fave 
ped we in materials and workmanſhup, and yet your | 
wo will 


firm and ſtrong.” 

e ate too little attentive to the ſituation of houſes 
with regard to rivers ; though a judicious choice in this 
muſt be of great conſequence to the health of the inhabi- 
tanta. A — ſtream, with a clean channel and 
dry banks, will rather add to the beauty and healthineſs of 
a country: but oozy banks, over- run with reeds, or 
other ſtrong coarſe ſhould be carefully avoided, as 
being a ſhelter to all manner of putrid filth, whence.un- 
fl vapours mult ariſe. It is a general opinion, that 
it is Err 
river ; ut experience ſeems to. ve eipe- 
cially in warm climates. n 
overflowed with ſalt water, are nd to be more un- 
wholſome than freſh water marſhes, Their neighbour- 
hood ſhould, therefore, be carefully. avoided. 

The Romans were univerſally agreed, that it was much 
better to occupy a ſmall farm 1 and laid jt 
down as a rule, that the farmer ought to be ſtr than 
the farm; becauſe in the ſtruggle which will ariſe 
mem, if the farm be too ſtrong for the farmer, he muſt: 
be ruined ; that is, ito emet af the farm be ſueh, that 
he cannot beſtow a due Eulture on every part of it, he 
muſt be a loſer : for, as Columella remarks, it is. cer- 
tain, that a tract of land, not rightly cultivated, 
will yield Jeſs 3 ſmall ſpace well cultivat:d.” 
| 1 2 
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even Seeg to Gg idee n common among 


erf and of courſe in 2 few years his ads muſt de 


bad order, to his great annual lafs. . 
n On the contrary, 6 himſelf with horſes, 
is to keep what will menen eat him out of hauſe and 
home ;. expences attending them are very great, 
5 they are not kept conſtantly at work, their owner n 
aril 2 75 by 3 * 2 amiſß to e. 
8 mylelt more y on this 
40 1 reſent of the practice of fra, * 
ſome of whom ov themſelves with horſes,” without 
ving their lands extraordinary ſtirtings on that account. 
fr , which commonly requires three horſes, has 
four kept, and is — ploughed and Er 
| rtionably more, the Auna will be no lofer 
his fourth borſe ; but the caſe is W wh 


be 3 by kept without being worked to the Radeantage r 


1 « It is r pe »ſ 
not having the number orſes p to 
Lad“ nor can this always be done. 
« A farmer may find it neceſſary to keep four horſes, 
and when he has got them, it is 2 chance but he could 
perfectly well manage ſeveral. fields more with them; 
and when a man has an opportunity of hiring additional 
fields, then ſhould his judgment come into = to take 
no more than his old ſtock will manage to advantage, 
unleſs he has a ſum of money ee ee 
to it. 
En © The fame ill conſequences attend either over or un- 
derſtocking a farm with all other cattle: and it would be 
the farmer's advantage was he always to remember, that 
three beaſts, of any kind, well fed, pay better than four 
without their bellies full, On the contrary, not 5 
IN ne + i» T0 f oo > 
rts of uct are-frequently fo to the great 
unprofitableneſs of farming, . 
The proportion of the paſture and arable lands of a 


farm is of uence towards the occu er's poking 
a profit of his neg 4 


« 'The; unprofitable practice of ploug 1 up 
and not laying them down again, Sick o univerſal 1 


this country among farmers, whenever ** landlords 
will allow it, tends perpetually to impoveriſh them, Th 1 
are all, ta a man, mad after ploughed lands, and woul 
| willin ly break up every acre of grals in their 
g an opinion among them would mate one. 
| think the practice really y profrable ; but the contrary ap- 
s | pears beyond all contradiction to be the truth ; I mean, 
E in this coon- 


| 5 Two thirds of the land of 3 farm in 4 rich _ | 
1. ia be gras; 


and a little one had . ſo. 
vaſt expences 
ä — 


un- eee 
mean to 
* r 0 . ; 


ce tbey 


ſuch exceptions are made. 


the farmer's 


"" The improper quanty of ld in» form e e 


aner e 
er hands I have mentioned ; but their conduct can , 
be no rule to good farmers. Four horſes are alſo neceſfary 


for ſuch « farm. To 
« Now, for the fame ſtandin ons eee 
wages, horſes, &c. the ſame n harrows, 
tumbrils, waggons, &c. &c. one hundred acfes, or better, 
ight be farmed with the ſame proportional profit: in this 
, the tenant of ſeventy acres loſes conſidera- 
bly for want of thirty or forty more. Indeed we ſel- 


dom meet with a farm nicely proportioned to the ſtock 


on it. 
There are evident reaſons. why farming 
ſhould prove un LAs to. gentlemen who undertabs io 


cultivate a part of their eſtates, whether for their amuſe- 
ment or convenience, or, generally ſpeaking, even for profit. | 

« A very fine Norfolk farm, of a large extent of coun- 
try, the rent exceeding low, and a gentleman willing to 
be at the of matling, in ſuch a caſe, there is no 


: but in common farms, in rich countries, no 
that does not give the bu 
, and deſcend to minutie ; which may be 
for him to ſubmit to. 3 | 
I mean by profit, is not making the rent which | 
might receive from the tenant without trouble, and 


unds, I am perſuaded they loſe confiderably by keeping 
N The? of growing enough for 
family uſe of wheat, oats, &c. is a miſtaken one ; they 
had bet! by buy every article, than have any thing 
I 


* d that farming anſwers to gen | 


am 
do not give the farmer's attention to the buſi- 
never believe it, or, at leaſt, am perſuaded that no 
accounts ate kept. It will not be difficult to pro- 


[rol 


| It is no eaſy, matter for 
"and appticition, to make 


ne | fach a Erw] and T believe but ſeldom fo much. This 3s 


of a conſiderable profit, even without perpetual atten- | every 


chat the unpr 
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ſin ce of 
2 eat to be kept 
y for a ſmall farm ; and in their the gen- 
. This is ea 
This is no ence at all ; for can it 
that he will forego his diverſions, his excurſions 


opera or a ball for the 
pleaſure of dancing attendance on her butter and cheeſe in 
the dairy. The rural joys of romance are much 
py one bone een tek eat difference be- 
tween the employment of a farmer's wife in England, and 
keeping ſheep in the plains of Arcadia. | 

« But to returns  * _ 20 

There are, even in a ſmall farm, a thouſand objects 
which require conſtant attendance. © | 

6 of no kind will thrive but in the maſter's eye: 
variation of the ſeaſon to be remarked ; the lucky 


moment for ploughing, harrowing, ſowin ing, &c. 
to be caught, and uſed with diligence and foreſight; fence 
for ever to be attended to; and, in ſhort, a million of other 
things, which require conſtant thought and endleſs ap- 


plication. | ; 
«© That fingle article, the em of labourers, 
will alone run away with the of the whole farm. 
« But ſurely it appears plainly, from what I have ſaid, 
tableneſs of farming is ever owing 
to the art itſelf, but to the miſtakes of thoſe w iſe it. 
* As I have been fo particular in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
points by which the followers of it loſe, I ſhall now treſpaſs 
a little longer on your patience, and give my ſentiments 
on the cu of gentlemen's farming, in otter reſpects 
than that of profit, to thoſe who are not ſolicitous about it, 
and in relation to it, to thoſe whoſe fortunes will not 
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| will have ſome relation to almoſt every 


an indifference to ſuch a point. aer ack 
4 It is ſcarcely for a gentleman to live in the 
country without finding man EONS in not 

carts, 
c. and other implements uſed in the buſineſs of huſ- 
| bandry. While profit is not conſidered, there will flow a 
multitude of agi circumſtances from farming, which 


z 


above 2 rent profit in fc Life. ** 


particular of a 
= 9 : ” 0 12 
Bae - —_— Ln 1 


* 89 114 b aw + * " 0 


What can be more amuſin Sia 
— trying the cultivation oft the new - diſcovered ve- 
Roh renders railing the old ones; bring- 

ug ce cant in the f of , and ing 
run infinitely more vigorous. and beautiful any 
common tillage ; , uſing the variety of new ma- 
chines perpetually invented, and obſerving their effects; 
and, in a ſmall extent of ground, fee the growth of an 
infinite variety of vegetables, unknown in the common 


u_ z perpetuall ing the neatneſs of huſbandry 
that /onplex — ns 5 Which gives the moſt 
beautiful colouring to fo object around, and pleaſes the 


refined imagination. with the enchanting proſpect of all the | 


nature. ., 


practice any thing of farming, find it 
indifferent to profit, have — ints to conſider. 

e r, that though a farm 
will afford amuſement, it will not yield profit without a 
plication,” A. conſtant attention to every article is highly 
neceſſary. r 
make memorandums of what knowledge he can pick up. 
For a few. years he muſt employ a bailif | and he will find 
that every day and hour will increaſe his own knowledge, 
IV. is _— to, buſineſs.” Muſcum Sys, vol, 

page 2 
We ſhall conclude this article. with,the following: | 


« Prices of Imp s of Hu Corn, and Farmi 


Wort, in the- North Part of Herifordſbirs, about Fad | 


| Baldbet, and Stevenage. 


A waggon complete, from. 16 to 20 J. | 

A cart complete, from 8 to 1. 

A two-wheeled plou 9 complete, 755 drapght-chain, 
and ſplinter - bars, or whipple-trees, 

A wheat two wheeled al owing plough, as the ne 
age frag re: Ls. 6d. 0. * 

ot, iwing, or -plough com 1 
A roller 4 plete Ae r 


„ 158. 
vp dene bark harr 8 


grow diuo, 


- 


—_— 


—_— 


| 


— 


tain or ſnow, which 


| 


elegance; * 
| © Thoſe gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, who, if they 


'  Faggots, from 6 to 16 s. 


** 


Ly 


** quarter, wheat 28. 6 barley x 18. 


a, | 
; from 10 to 206: | 
4 | 


to . Five buſhels make a load, 
buſhels, a e 


Red clover: feed, 4d. per pound: 
Trefoil-feed; 2d. per pound. 
Cinqueſoil-ſeed; 48. per buſhel.” 
Wheat-ſtraw, 108. per load. 
Cinquefoil-hay, per hundred, 28. 6d. 
Clover-hay, per hundred, 2 8. 6d. Fits 
korea, per ſquare, yelming ang ferving included, 
28 
Ac carpenter per day, 1 8. 8 d. 
A bricklayer d, „ $063} +, : 
Brick at the kiln, 17 8. per thouſand: 
Plain tiles, 17 8. per thouſand. 
Pan-tiles, 108. r hundred. 
Lime, 6 d. per buſhek © - 
_ Tiling-hth, 28. 10d, per bunch. 
 Plaiſtering-lath, 1 8. 54. per bunch... 
Hurdles per dozen, gs. 
der nie 


Making, plaſhing, and laying live-hedges, and ditch- 
ing, Pig pole of ſixteen feet and @ half.” Ane 
Ruſticum, 15 IV. page 78. 

ARM-Y ARD, the place adjoming to the farm-houſe, 


| where cattle are foddered, ene 


works, 8 to the farm, are performed. 
FAR ALE, or fue Ai, the fourth part 
of ui heb of od, now generally called a rod. 


FATHOM, a long-meaſure tranny, n leer. 
FEABES, or e 


FEBRIFUG having the power- r curing fevers. 
See FevERs. | 
This f pricicipa? feed month 87 8 2 com- 
monly call lenten 


not unſeaſonable. 


ov tre” is" Gees of ray pa Mes, hagn 20d 
nw: e ee . 
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225 and is uſually W to much 3 


F E N 


hedge itſelſ. in countries where inſtead of the 
fences are chiefly made of rough flakes of ſtone, piled dry 
every one another, or a little earth thrown in 

* the chaſms, a plantation of trees within 


Soil ſuch 


Mertiner 


are forward. 


FEET, the baſes or | 
The knowledge of the teet is of the utmoſt importance 
in purchaſing a horſe. Nor is it enough that the creature 


have a well i foot ; for if it chance to be thin 


ne Boo 
RAINING, MAato4, and Mook. 
| "Pang ival@ the name ofa v 


ery pernicious diftemper 


are ſubject. It conſiſts of a quick growing 


, a hedge, wall, . ditch, bank, or other in- 
_ cloſure, made round fields, woods, gardens, &c. 
. \+No'fbreſt trees ſhould be admitted into the hedges 
- divide fields, as their ſhade, and wide extending 


« T would recommend the white thorn, the black thorn, 
and the crab for outward fences to good ground: but I do 
_ ns i ho. : 
is] © white thorn is the beſt quick to plant, becauſe 
it is the moſt eaſily , is very hardy and durable, 
| and may be the cloſeſt of any fence, by 
| clipping. - It, therefore, is 
| ward fences, or for the di 


= 
g. The white thorn will thrive on al: 
well lo foil, except the drieſt gravel or 
„ The black ben amt end mike 4 fences, 


Er that is to fay, the firſt year. 

black thorn is not accounted fo good for fences 
| as the white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into the 
ground, and is Jeſs certain as to the growing: but on the 


per 
grow ou the fame ſort of foil as the white thorn. 
„ 'The holly makes an excellent fence, and is preferable 
e all che reſt ; but it is difficult to be made to grow at 
firſt, and is 2 e However, when it does 
grow, it makes amends by its height, ſtrength, and thick- 
.| neſs. It delights moſt in ſtrong ground: but will grow 
pon the drielh troeet, chm among rocks and ſtones. - It 
is raiſed from ſers, or berries, like the hawes of the white 
thorn, and lies till the ſecond ſpring before come up. 
| Theſe two are beſt ſown in where are in- 
2 to ſtand. 8 hm" nas be- 
e they come up, and afterwards, ti are grown to 
ach» Bc, 2s, — 1 il the eco, AUR 
“French furze will make hedges upon y 
| banks, where few other plants will grow: but 20 
. m 


: 
' 


* 


uſe the alder is continually 
lower roots ſuckers, which are 


If there is to be a ditch along the he 


; „that ditch 
ſhould be at leaſt fix feet wide at top, three feet deep, and 
only one foot and a half over at the bottom, that each 


ſide may have a proper ſlope: for where its ſides are dug 


too dĩeular, they are very apt to fall in after a hard 
froſt, or heavy rain; and if the ditch is made narrower 
than here directed, it will ſoon be choaked up in autumn, 
by the falling leaves, and the growth of weeds: nor will 
it be a ſufficient defence for the hedge againſt cattle. 

„„ When the bank at the fide of this ditch is to be 
planted with quicks, the ſets ought to be about as thick 
as a gooſe quill, and their tops thould be cut off within 
four or five inches of the ground. They ſhould be freſh 


taken up, ſtrait, ſmooth, and well rooted. Part of the 


turf taken off the ſurface of the ground where the ditch 
is to be Jugs ſhould be laid, with the y ſide down- 


ward, on 
ed to be 40g, $99, 10008 of - log war 2 ſhould be laid 
upon it, to quick. uick, prepared 
as before directed, are then to be laid —5— that mould, a 
foot aſunder, with their cut ends ſomewhat ſloping u 
ward. When this firſt row of quick is thus laid, it muſt 
be covered with mould ; ſome of the remaining turf muſt 
then be laid upon that mould with the graſs fide down- 
ward, as before ; and more mould muſt afterwards be laid 
upon this turf. When the bank has, by theſe means, 

raiſed about a foot high, a ſecond row of ſets ſhould 
be laid im the ſpaces between the lower quick, and with 
their ends turned the oppoſite way, in order to thicken 
the bottom of the hedge. Theſe are then to be covered 
in the ſame manner as the former: the bank is to be topped 
with the bottom of the ditch: and a dry or dead hedge 
mult be made on the other ſide, to defend the young plan- 
tation from cattle, | 
„ To make theſe dead hedges, ſtakes ſhould be driven 
into the looſe earth, ſo low as to reach the firm ground. 
They ſhould be about two feet and a half aſunder. Oak 


ſtakes are reckoned the beſt, and black thorn and fallow |. 


the next. When they are fixed, ſmall buthes ſhould be 
laid at the bottom, but not too thick ; for that would 
make the buſhes rot. 'The u 
be laid with long buſhes, to bind the ſtakes in, by inter- 
weaving them: and, to render this hedge yet ſtronger, it 
may be eddered as it is called, that is, the tops of the 
ſtakes may be bound in on each fide, with flender long 
poles or ſticks. When this eddering is finiſhed, the 
— E he * anew 0 e the Song A 
together wi weaving hedge, will probably 
have looſened them. | 1 * : N 
he quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſe- 
.cured from being cropped by cattle, and in February it 
ſhould be cut to within an inch pf the 
will make it ſhoot ſtrong, and greatly help its growth, / || 


£53 


| 


pper part of the hedge ſhould 


N 


ſide of the ditch, where the bank is intend- 


—— 


„When a. hedge 


remains prominent over it. 


years old, it will be go > laſh the Bit th 
it will be proper to plaſh it; ſt time fo! 
which is in October, or February. 8 
« After it has ſtood twenty or thirty and there 
is in it old ſtubs, as well as new ſhoots, thoſe ſhould 
be cut ſloping off within two or three inches of the 
ground, except the beſt and longeſt of the middl 
which ſhould be left to lay down, and: ſome. of. 
ſtrongeſt, which ſhould be cut off at the height of five or 
fix feet, according to the intended height of the hedges, 
Theſe laſt may be left to ſerve inſtead of ſtakes, and freſh 
ſtakes ſhould be put wherever they are wanted. The 
hedge ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave on the ſtubs only 
ſuch ſhoots as are deſigned to be of uſe, that there may 
be room left to put a ſpade in between them, in order to 
give the earth as a ſtirring as poſſible, The ditch 
alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and its flopes carefully repaired ; 
and where the earth has been waſhed from the roots of 
the quick, or is hollow, it ſhould be faced anew with fo 
much of the firſt ſpit of earth as there is occaſion for. 
The ſecond ſpit of this earth ſhould be laid on the top of 
the bank: for if it be laid on the fide, or face of the 
bank, it will ſlip again into the ditch when wet comes, 
and perhaps drag down a great deal of the bank. 
Two extremes are to be avoided in the plaſhing of 
quicks : the firſt is, the laying the plaſhes down too low, 
and too. thick ; becauſe -that makes the ſap run wholly 
into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſhes without nouriſh- 
ment, which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, kills them, 
The ſecond is, not to Jay them too high ; becauſe this 
draws all the ſap into the plaſhes, ſtints the ſhoots at the 
bottom, and renders the hedge ſo thin, that it will neither 


p- | hinder cattle from going through, nor from cropping of 


it, 
When the ſhoot deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, give 
it 2 ſmall cut with a bill, half through, flanting a little 
downward ; then weave it about the ſtakes, and tsim off 
the ſmall ſuperfluous branches that ſtraggle too far out on 
either ſide of the hedge. ; ty 
646 If the ſtubs are very old, cut them quite down: ſe- 
cure the chaſms with a good dead hedge on each fide, till 
the young ſhoots are got up tall enough to plaſh : and 
plant new ſets in the vacant ſpaces. . 
“If the bank for a fence be without a ditch, and it is 
intended to make a hedge of quicks, the ſets, prepared as 
before, ſhould be planted in two rows, almoſt perpendi- 
cular, at the diſtance of a foot from each other, in the 
quincunx order; fo that, in effect, they will be only fix 
inches aſunder. Miller's Gard. Dit, 4 
When the plants of the thorn are themſelves ſtinted, 
or much decayed, as they generally are pretty ſoon, 
through the unmerciful wounds given them by unſkilſul 
hedgers ; inſtead of plaſhing them, the farmer's beſt way 
will be to dig them up, and plant young ſets in their ſtead, 
The only inconvenience attending this renewal is the ex- 
ce of a dead hedge, which is not wanted in plzſhing ; 
ut I queſtion much, whether the healthineſs of the plants, 
when cut ſmooth, and in ſuch a manner 2s not to retain 
water, may not ſufficiently compenſate that charge, Br 
the ſame reaſen, it ſeems to be moſt rational go cut: the 
2 upward ; becauſe the wound will then be covered 
m the wet, at leaſt in ſome degree, by the ſlipawhich 
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W or eglantine (dog: roſe) is dis rec 


Befides the plants already mentioned ſor 
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ty a correſ; 


pondent of the 
vain, in that country, all the methods of fencing uſually 
practiſed in 3 and Eſſex. | 2 

„ Obſerving no creature eat up or deſtroyed the 
ſweet-briar or eglantine (dog · roſe] I gathered the hips of 
this and laid them in à tub till March: the ſeeds 
then ru Nee 
pared for garden · peas. this means my crop 
peas without prejudice to my briars, which came up the 
next year; and the year after, when they were about a 
foot high, I planted them in the following manner. 

* marking out my ditch, I laid my plants about 
eighteen inches aſunder, upon the ſide , and cover- 
"| their roots with the vrll turks that were taken off the 
ſurface of the intended ditch. The earth fide of theſe turſs 
was placed next to thoſe roots, and upon the turfs was 
laid other earth, taken out of the ditch, which I then ſi- 
niſhed. In four or five years, theſe plants made a fence 
which no ſheep, cattle, or horſes could paſs. If old briars 
zre dug up, and divided, they make excellent — 1 
Where the fences are thin, they may be eaſily thickened, 
by laying down branches ; for theſe will make ſhoots of 
Ax en feet in a year. They bear clipping very 

« In ſandy places, I ſeldom care to throw all the earth 
out of the deck at once, but wait a year, till what I had 
thrown up is ſettled and ſwarded a little: then I raiſe my 
bank to the intended height. In the mean time nothing 
hurrs my briars; and in two or three years after they have 
been planted, nothing can the fence. ſome- 
times attempt it : but are ſo entangled, that they 
would lie there till they die, if they were not taken out.” 

In the hedges which divide the farmer's fields only, fruit 
trees may be planted ; and theſe will yield profit, as well 
as ornament ; or the fruit may be grafted upon a ſtock in 
the hedge, properly ſuited thereto. | 

Theſe ſtocks ſhould be * up r e till they 
are brought out of the reach of cattle, and they may 
be grafted with the red - ſtreak, gennetmoil, or any other 
fruit. If they have proceeded from apple -kernels, they 
may remain ungrafted, and will yield very good cyder 
fruit : but then it will be longer before they bear. ſo, 
if the leaf, ſhoot, and bud of a natural ſtock, promiſe more 
than common, a trial may be made, whether that ſtock 
will nat perbaps produce a fine new fruit; and if it be not 
liked afterwards, it may then be grafted. 

Mr. Miller reckons the plants raiſed from the kernels of 
the ſmall wild crab much better for hedges, than thoſe 
which are raiſed from the kernels of any other fort of ap- 
ple; becauſe the former never ſhoot ſo ſtrong as the lat- 
ter, and thereſore may be better kept within the proper 
bounds of a hedge; and as they generally have more 
thorns upon them, they are better guarded againſt cattle. 

Fences made in marſhy grounds require plants which 
delight in moiſt ſoils. Of this kind are, particularly, the 
black alder, the willow, and the poplar : the birch-tree, 


and the aſh will likewiſe grow very well in ſuch places: 


but the firſt of theſe, viz. the alder, is reckoned the beſt 
and moſt profitable. 

It likes a foil fo * as few other 2 ui dais in, 
and is propagated either by layers, or planting of trunche- 
ons about three feet in de. The beſt time for plant- 


* 
knowledge of agriculture in Scotland, who had tried ini 


* 


clear from all ſuch 1 as 


grow at leaſt till have good heads ; after 
this, they will keep down the w and require no far- 
ther care. | 

If alders are raiſed by _ down the branches, this 
ſhould be performed in October, and by the fame time 
twelvemonth they will have roots ſufficient to be tranſ- 


ted, which muſt be done by digging a hole, and 
ing the earth in the place where ezch plant is to 
ſtand. Ihe young ſets muſt be planted at leaſt a foot and 
a half deep, and their top ſhould be cut off to within about 
nine inches of the ground ; for this will make them ſhoot 
out many branches. | 
The alder. tree may be trained into very thick cloſe 
hedges, to the height of twenty feet and upwards. It will 
thrive exceedingly on the ſides of brooks, for it grows beſt 
when part of its roots are in the water, and may, if plant- 
ed there, as is uſual for willows, to be cut for poles every 
fifth or ſixth year. Its wood makes excellent pipes and 
ſtaves ; for it will laſt a long time under ground, or in 
water: and it is likewiſe much eſteemed by turners, 
plough wrights, &c. and for making ſeveral utenſils ne- 
_— in agriculture. Its bark yields a good black dye. 
vas of wn of _ Mr. Miller enume- 
rates fourteen, grow in moiſt boggy land, and ma 
be eaſily propagated by planting cuttings or ſets, either 4 
the ſpring or autumn : for theſe ly take root, and 
are of quick growth. 
In countries where there is great plenty of rough flat 
ſtones, the fences which bound an eſtate, or farm, are 
frequently made with them. It is a pretty common prac- 
tice in Devonſhire and Cornwall, where they build as it 
were two walls with theſe ſtones laid one upon another, 
firſt two, and then one between ; and as the walls riſe, 
_ fill the intermediate ſpace with earth, beat the ſtones 
in flat to the ſides, which makes them lie very firm, and 
ſo proceed till the whole is brought to the intended height. 
They then plant upon theſe quick hedges, aud even 
timber trees, which thrive exceedingly ; and they eſteem 
theſe fences the beſt ſecurity that can be to their ground 
and cattle. However, if theſe ſtones are laid and 
dry, they cannot but be diſagreeable to the eye, muſt 
certainly require frequent repairs, becauſe they will 
often be forced out of their places, or beaten down by 
cattle. ; 
To prevent this, let ſuch walls be built in the bottom 
of a ditch, made wide enough for the purpoſe, and fl 
down on each fide. The deformity will then be hid: and 
as the cattle cannot ſtand facing the wall, fo as to attempt 
to leap over it, the ſtones of which it is compoſed will be 
the leſs liable to be beaten down, The earth taken out of 
the ditch may be ſpread on the adjacent ground, and its 
ſides may be planted with ſuch trees, or under-wood, as 
| beſt ſuit the ſoil. If a ſpace of ſeveral feet, proportioned 
to the demand which there may be for timber, is left on 
the inſide of the fence, it will be attended with every ad- 
vantage ariſing from a ſupply of that neceſſary commodity ; 
without prejudice to the arable or more valuable paſture. 


ing theſe laſt is in February, of the beginning of March, Another very ſtrong and durable fence ＋ formed 


- when they thould be ſharpened at their larger end, and | thus, in grafly places. Pig pieces of tart, 


* 


or five 


inches 


a line on one ſide, with 
diſtance of ten or twelve inches 


ug 
in. Then lay in the ſame 
manner, but with their graſs ſides turned out the contrary 


way, er row of turfs, at ſuch diſtance as to make a 
breadth of foundation zoned to the intended height 
of the bank. The ingtheſe turfs thus much 


within what is to be the the ſolid ground dug 
away on each fide, is to prevent the bank from falling in, 
if the ground underneath it ſhould be any way 
A ditch, of what breadth or you pleaſe, 
be dug ; or the nd may be lowered on each fide with 
a ſlope ; in which laſt n 
by the fence, becauſe it may be ſowed with hay „ and 
will bear graſs on both ſides. Part of the earth taken out 
of the ditches or ſlopes, will fill the chaſm between the 
rows of the turf, and the reſt may be ſcattered over the 
adjacent ground. Three, four, or more layers of turf 
may be thus placed upon one another, and the interval 
between them filled up as before, till the bank is brought 
to the defired _ only obſerving to give each fide of 
it a ſmall ſlope, for ſtrength. 'The top of this bank 
ſhould be about two feet and a half wide, and the whole 
of it ſhould be filled up with earth to a level with the turfs, 
excepting a little 
rain. Quick ſets ſhould then be planted along this top, 
and they will ſoon form an admirable hedge. By this 
means, a bank four feet high, and a ſlope only two feet 
deep, will make, beſides the wedges a fence fix feet high, 
through which no cattle will be able to force their way: 
for the roots of the graſs will bind the turfs ſo together, 
that, in one year's time, it will become entirely ſolid, 


not a joining will a nor a turf can be got out; and 
it will be yet much — when the roots of the quick 


ſhall have ſhot out among it. The only precautions ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved here, are, firſt, not to make this 
bank when the ground is too dry; becauſe, if a great 
deal of wet ſhould ſuddenly follow, it will ſwell the earth 
ſo much, as, perhaps, to endanger the falling of ſome of 
the outſide, which, however, is eaſily 8 if it ſhould 
happen; and, ſecondly, if the ſlope be ſuch as ſheep can 


climb up, to ſecure the young quicks, at the time of 


planting them, by a ſmall dead hedge, either on or near 
the top, on both ſides. If any of the quicks ſhould die, 
which they will hardly be more apt to do here than elſe- 
where, unleſs, perhaps, in extreme dry ſeaſons, they may 
be renewed, as in other places, by planting new ones, 
or by layers from thoſe which remain. | ; 
A fencelike this will doeven for a park ; eſpecially if 
poſts and rails, about two feet high, are placed a little 
ſloping over the fide of the bank, on or near its top: for 
no deer will be 
through it. 
his is one of the beſt fences to afford ſhelter for cattle ; 
and if the quick on the bank is kept well clipped, it will 
form a kind of green wall, pleaſing to the eye. 

© When the bounding fence ra to guard againſt ac - 
cidents from without, it may be made in the ha-ha man- 
ner; only taking care that the earth be ſo well rammed 
down at the back of the wall, as that the ſtones may be 
property ſupported, and bear equally. © 8 
| ingenious author of the Eſſays on Huſband 
com the horn-beam' plant, as one of the beſt 


= 


re- 


yet 


r ip: aud about a Lot 


may then 


in the middle, to retain ſome 


able to jump over this, nor can they creep 


* 


- 
Os 
—— 


F. E. N 


in Germany, where ſuch fences are common. | W : 
„When the German huſbandman, ſays he, erects a 
fence of this nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, with 
a ditch on each ſide, and plants his horn-beam ſets in 
ſuch a manner, as that e two plants may be brought 
to interſect each other, in the form of St. Andrew's croſs. 
In that where the two croſs each other, he 
gently ſcrapes off the bark, and binds them with ſtraw 
twhart-wiſe. Here the two plants conſolidate in a kind of 
indiſſoluble knot, and puſh from thence horizontal ſlant- 
ing ſhoots, which form a ſort of living paliſado, or chevaux 
es ſo that ſuch a protection may be called a rural 
fortification, The hedges, being pruned annually, and 
with/ diſcretion, will, in a few. years, render the fence 


impenetrable in every part. Eſſays on Huſtanary, ay I. 


14. 

"5 the name of a well known plant cultivated 
in kitchen gardens. It is propagated by the ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after. They 
will come up in the ſpring, and hy 4 no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds. This plant will grow in 
any ſoil or ſituation.  - * | 1 7 
| Y, 'mooriſh, marſhy, „ | 
8 Ses the articles Bog Marsn, and 
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FERMENT, the ſubſtance uſed to raiſe a fermentation, 


eaſt, wine, lees, leven, &c. | | ? : 
| FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion excited in 
vegetable ſubſtances, whereby the coheſion of their parts 
are deſtroyed, and may eaſily be ſeparated from one another. 

In every fermenting liquor, an. inteſtine motion is ge- 
nerated in all its parts. It is called inteſtine, becauſe it is 
excited by the internal principles contained in the vegetable 
juices; ſor vegetable juices or infuſions made in water, 

owever bright at firſt, and apparently homogeneous, on 
being kept in a moderately warm place, in veſſels not 
cloſely ſtopped, become turbid, conceive an inteſtine mo- 
tion, emit numerous air-bubbles, and diſcharge a pungent 
vapour of extreme ſubtilty.  _ | 

All bodies which may be ſo changed by this inteſtine 
motion, as to produce wine, are faid to be fermentable : 
and as this was never found to happen in any other than 
vegetable ſubſtancee, vegetables alone are faid to be fer- 
mentabls. ; e nil pn cn | | 
Ihe fermentable claſs of vegetables are extremely va- 
rious, and might be diſtributed into as many claſſes, as 
they require different methods of ſermenting. We ſhall, 
however, mention them no further than they relate to the 
pleaſure and profit of the huſbandman. 

The firſt claſs of ſermentable ſubſtances includes all the 
pulpous ſummer fruits, which, when ripe, abound with a 
tartiſh ſweet juice; ſuch as grapes, apples, pears, elder- 
berries, gooſberries, raſberries, currants, cherries, plums, 
and all other ſummer fruits, provided they be kept free 
from a tendency to putreſaction. 5 121 Ng 

The ſecond cla contains the freſh expreſſed and native 
juice of plants, provided they be of a tartiſh and ſweetiſh 
taſte ; ſuch as the juice of the ſugar-cane, of liquorice, and 


other ſimilar plants. To this claſs may be added all the 


juices which diſtill from certain trees when wcunded, eſpe- 

cially in the ſpring; as the birch, the plane or maple, the 

ws the e Brag &c. Po n. Rigs oy. remark- 

A 2 in the ſmall kind and in the great, 

. c :d the ſycamore, that, being tapped, * 2 * 
12 | | | 


7 E R 
Meed freely in the winter, and its jo 
tiſull ——44.— ſroſt. 11 
run into a fermentation. 
The third claſs compriſes 
are formed and inſpiſſated by nature into a certain 


ceous ſubſtance, conſiſting of faline and 1 | 


fuch as honey, manna, and all other juices 


gummy or unctuous. | | 
The fourth claſs comprehends all thoſe ſeeds which, 
"when ripe and dry, may be ground into a fine meal, with- 
out their forming an unctuous paſte ; ſuch are barley, 
wheat, oats, 755 &c. 
Certain phyſical circumſtances are requiſite to render 
theſe different ſubſtances fit for fermentation ; namely, 
firſt, a perfect degree of maturity ſuitable to each kind. 
All feeds and fruits which are ſo perſect, as, when ſown 
in fertile ground at a proper ſeaſon, ahd in a proper cli- 
mate, to produce a plant of their own rin are fit for 
this operation. Another requiſite to fermentation is a 
moderate proportion of oil: for though fat ſubjects are 
more apt to grow rancid, than to ferment, yet if they are 
entirely deprived of their oils, 4 hereby alſo render - 
ed unht for fermentation. Thus, bruiſed almonds, which 
are rich in oil, will ſcarcely ferment ; but they may be ſo 
far freed po ny by art, as 8 ar mer 
P . binn Water 16 A a prng re- 
quitite in — * ſubjects. 
The methods of preparing each fermentable ſubſtance 
for fermentation will be given under the articles Vine, 
Hyder, and Beer. 


The juices of ſummer fruits. are, of their own nature, 


greatly dif to ferment, ſo as immediately to begin 
is operation, without the addition of any other ferment. 
Other quors may, however, ſtand in need of the help of 
other ferments, to begin this inteſtine motion, which, 
under conduct, proceeds afterwards of itſelf. The 
chief of theſe ferments is the recent flowers, commonly 
called yeaſt, thrown up to the top of beer in the act of fer- 
mentation : for if this rarified frothy matter be mixed with 
other fermentable liquors, it entity their fer- 
mentation. The ſame matter become heavier, and ſunk 
to the bottom, provided it be not too ſtale, ſtill retains 
the ſame vigour, though in a leſs degree than in its former 
ſtate. The remains of former f ing liquors ſticking 
to the ſides of caſks, have the ſame effect: for caſks 
thoroughly penetrated by the ſubtilty of wines which they 
— contained, are extremely apt to raiſe a violent 
and quick fermentation in the freſh liquors put into them. 
Acid paſte of flour fermented, or bakers leaven, may all 
be employed for the ſame purpoſe : for though meal may 
be preſerved freſh and ſweet during years, if it be kept in 
a dry ſtate, and perſeAly free from inſets ; yet if it be 
wrought with water into a ſoft cloſe paſte, and 1 ther? 
vered in a warm place, it will ſoon begin to heave, be all 
over full of cavities, change its ſmell; colour, and tenacity, 
prove acid both to taſte and ſmell ; and thus become that 


3 took its name. When __ ee 
mixed with other paſte, freſh and not yet fermented, it 
will cauſe this to ferment much ſooner, and more ſtrongly, 
than it would otherwiſe do. Hence, we need not be ſo- 
licitous about a firſt 3 nature 27 . 
In every where. The great promoters 

the ſtages ds geen are warmth, a moderate admiſ- 
Gon of air, and the addition of actually fermenting matter. 


* 


ferment from which the whole of this operation | 


ice will flow ve 4 


acting upwards, downwards, and — in — 
circumvolutions, without ceaſing, though with a different 
force. In the mean time bubbles are every moment form- 
ed in every part of the maſs, and conſtantly endeavour to 
riſe up to the ſurface, where they burſt with a hifling 
noiſe, or often break in the mid-way. Hence the whole 
maſs froths, diſcharging with an 2udible ebullition a cer- 
tain tartiſh ſpirit, which proves acrimonious to the noſe, 
ſurprifingly elaſtic, and capable of burſting almoſt an 
veſſel by its great expanſive force. If a large veſſel full 
of ſermenting muſt, in the height of its action, ſhould 
diſcharge this condenſed fpirit through a ſmall orifice, and 
a ſtrong healthy man thould draw in at his noftrils the va- 
you ſo iſſuing, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or if 
received but little thereof, he would become apoplectic, 
and remain an idiot his whole life. When this vapour is 
confined and accumulated in cloſe rooms, it will extin- 
iſh fire, and ſuffocate animals- Its producing the 
of theſe effects is a ſign that it is collected in ſufſi · 
cient quantity to cauſe the other. While candles con · 
tinue to burn, we need not be afraid that this wild gaſs, 
as Helmont calls it, will be dan to life. It is on 
account of this ſpirit, that people are obliged to air wine - 
8 3 g in the vintage ſea · 
„by ſetting open the windows, lighting fires, and 
letting in the f in 5 | 
In the of fermentation, the groſſer parts of the 
maſs begin to riſe to the top, and ſeparate there from the 
other liquor below, ſo as to collect into a ſpungy cruſt, 
which exactly covers the liquor underneath, and keeps in 
the more active parts thereof, in ſuch manner as to pre- 
vent their being exhaled and diſſipated before they have 
performed their effect. Now, it is curious to obſerve how 
4 the agitation conſtantly is every where, even in the 
eſt part of the fluid matter, below this cruſt. A great 
er attrition can be conceived, than that which is 
here made with the utmoſt rapidity among all the particles. 
The cruſt being ſucceſſively broke, and raiſed up with a 
confiderable noiſe, upon the returns of the exploſions, the 
exhalations eſcape, while the cruſt, preſently falling to- 
gether; cloſes again, and prevents the active principles 
exhaling otherwiſe. Thus, the formation and con- 
tinuance of the cruſt is greatly aſſiſting in the due per- 
formance of fermentation. IF 
As ſoon as all the groſs parts of the mixture are thug. 
collected at the top, ſome leſs rarified particles of the lower 
of the cruſt, being no ſuſtained by the light 
ubbles which cauſed them to aſcend, begin to fink through. 
the fluid, and are agitated upwards and downwards by 
bubbles in and about themſelves, by means of which they- 
are again raiſed to the top, from whence, upon the break- 
of the bubbles there, they again fall downward ; and 


« Nog have done this ſeveral times, at len 
0 aſter ſome continuance thereof, it fre- 
| | | quently 


F E R 


quent] _— that all the upper cruft, then grown hea- 
Fer, 0p rarified, on actount of the air diſcha 


ſinks of a ſudden downward, but ſoon after rolls upward, 
almoſt entire, with fuch a force as would ſeem incredible, 
if it were not ſeen. When the upper cruſt is thus gra- 
dually conſumed and fallen to the 
tation ceaſes, the fame degree of heat be conti- 
nned ; and the liquor, then floating over the fæces which 
remain at the bottom, becomes tranſparent. _ 

mehr ble neon tg wor at it is called the 
flowers of the fermenting liquor, and is the moſt proper 
- L ferment. What falls to the bottom is 
ca N | 


The time-requiſite for the perfect completing of fer- 


mentation can hardly be determined, becauſe it is different 
in different liquors, and 
the year, and heat of the weather. The juice of the 

m tree finiſhes its fermentation in a few hours in 


Africa; and this operation is likewiſe very ſoon ended in 


Aſia ; but in the northern countries, it proceeds ſlower. 
In the heat of ſummer, it proceeds quick ; but in winter 
more languidly. It.is, however, eaſy to know when the 
fermentation 1s finiſhed, viz. when the whole ſeries of 
the phenomena above deſcribed, has ſucceſſively appeared, 
and is at length ſpontaneouſly gone off. Then ob veſſel 
ſhould be immediately ſtopped down ; and the liquor 
ſhould be kept for ſome time on its lees, a great part of 
which will be aſſumed and aſſimilated by the liquor, which 
will thereby become ſtronger and richer in ſpirit than it 
was before. If the veſſel is not ſtopped down, the ſpirit 
avg rv in the fermented liquor will ſoon exhale, and 
eave behind only a vapid uſeleſs fluid; but if the liquor 
is kept quiet in a cloſe veſſel, it will gradually become 
more pure and ſpirituous. The ſweeter and richer the 
juice is, the —_— does the fermentation continue, and 
the ſtronger more ſpirituous is the wine or other 
Bquor. | | 
The diſtinguiſhing marks of a vinous liquor are as fol- 
low': It bas the faculty of inebriating, or of altering the 
actions of the ſpirits and animal functions, by refreſhing, 
znimating, and exhilirating the 'drinker : after this, it 
raiſes the latent paſſions (in vino veritas ;) and finally, it 
deſtroys the, external and internal ſenſes and voluntary 
motions, and thus brings on palſy, fleep, or at laſt death. 
Fermentation alſo changes the 
cooling, and generally purging virtues of vegetable juices, 
into ſuch as are ſtrengthening, coagulating, and healing. 


, the fermen- 


depends much on the ſeaſon of | i 


relaxing, ſaponaceous, | 


Thus, the freſh infuſion of malt, before ſermentation ;. 


folution of ſugar or honey in water ; the freſh expreſſed 
juices of ripe ſummer fruits, &c. when plentifully drank, 
prove flatulent, purgative, weakening, and cooling: but 


when properly fermented into beer, mead, or wine, they | 


have quite contrary qualities, which they had not before. 
It is a very ſingular pro of fermentation, that it 
oduces from fermented liquor a fpirit which is conver- 
tible into a liquid flame, and yet may be perfectly miged 
with water. e i} - 
The things, which promote fermentation, or tend to 
the better performance thereof, are free admiſſion and 
emiſhon of air, a warmth between fifty and ſeventy de- 
grees, and the addition of a proper ferment. | 


It is found that when the ſweet juices are boiled down to 
2 thick conſiſtence, they not only do not ferment in that 


ſtate, but are, not eaſily brought to ferment, when diluted 
+with as much water as they had Joſt in the evaporation. 


= 


| 


| 


| 


8 way of killing the fern. 


NR 


Juices and decoctions in g which have ſuffered 
much fire, however ſweet, 'are-little diſpaſed to ſer- 
ment, | ens ei | 
One of the chief cheeks given to ſermentation, is the 
fumes of burning ſulphut, received in a large quatitity at 
ſeveral times, and ſhut up along with the air remaining 
on the top of the ſermenting liquor. H the hole calk be 
and filled with the fumes of 1 RY 
before the ſermenting liquor is put in, and if the empty 
part on the top of the liquor be aſterwards well filled wi 
the ſame, and the veſſel cautiouſly bunged down, the fer- 
mentation will certainly be ſtopped : and if, after ſome 
time, it ſhould begin again, from the prevalency of its. 
own cauſe, it may again be ſuppreſſed: by the ſame fumes. 
The ſame end is alſo obtained by mixing with the ferment- 
ing matter a large quantity of any powerful acid, fuch as 
acid ſpirits of vitriol, or nitre; though theſe at the ſame 
time prove hurtful to the fermenting liquor. Alkaline falts. 
likewiſe, if added in a large quantity to fermenting N- 
quors, immediately excite. an increafe of efferveſcence, 
which 13 ceaſing, all farther ſermentation is ſtop- 
ped. But here too fermenting liquor is ſpoiled, ſo that 
be brought again to ſerment, though it may 
to put the ſame manner, thoſe things which de- 
ſtroy acidity by drinking it up, hinder fermentation. Thus,, 
chalk, teſtaceous and calcarious ſubſtances, iron, lead, 
tin, have this effect. Stopping up the containing veſſels. - 
ſo cloſe, that nothing can eſcape or enter, will ſtop the 
fermentation, provided the veſſel be ſo ſtrong as not to 
be burſt by the force of the confined liquor. This is ma- 
nifeſt in new _ * . _— view > ＋ — in 
ſtrong bottles, corked, ener ce vi u re- 
ceiving the air. The extracting of the elaſtic hs 
fermentation : too great heat rather diſſipates and throws. 
off the active principles of fermentation, than excites and 


* 
* 


it can 8 


| 


the ſprin , Midſi 
the cir 


any other vegetable. If it be plou 
plentiful dunging of the land, and ſprinkling it well wi 
aſhes, have been found to kill this weed: but the moſt- 
certain cure for it is urine. In ſeveral parts of the North, 
where they keep their fern under, and deſtroy a great deal 
of it by mowing it frequently when green, they alſo find: 
that rolling of it is of great ſervice; and when they burn. 
it, the poor people make the aſhes of it up into balls, 
with a little water, dry them in the ſun, and uſe them in 
waſhing their linen, for which they think them nearly 
; As 2 ſoap. Often treading down theſe plants, and 


feeding Scotch ſheep on them, is faid to be almaſſ an in- 


K 
N 


beats full and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and upwards in a 
minute. 


two or three quarts, if the horſe is ſtrongand in 


and waſhed 


in that reſpect have their uſe. 
ad viſes two ounces of ſalt of tartar, and one of 
000.90 be diſſolved in two quarts of water, and mixed 
with a 
or barſey · lower to qualify the unpleaſant taſte i this may 

be given every day, and is an uſeful medicine. 


the ſheep's 


» SHEEy's 


 FESTING-PENNY, earneſt given to ſervants when 
FETLOCK, the tuft- of hair that behind the. 


grows 

13 of many horſes; thoſe of low ſize have 
ce any ſuch tuft. 

; FETTERS, chains for the feet. 
FEVER, a diſeaſe that frequently attacks ſeveral ſorts 
of cattle, particularly horſes. 
The ſymptoms which denote the horſe to be afflicted 
with a fever, are great reſtlefineſs, the creature ranging 
from one end of the rack to the other ; his flanks beat ; 
his eyes are red and inflamed ; his tongue parched and 
dry; his breath hot, and of a ſtrong ſmell ; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but without chewing it, and 
is frequently ſmelling to the ; the whole body is 
hotter than ordinary (though not parched, as in ſome 
inflam diſorders) he Pe little at a time, 
"uſually hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſtales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high coloured; he ſeems to 
thirſt, but drinks little at a time and often ; his pulſe 


* 


The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to the quantity of 
1 condi- 
tion ; then give him a pint of the following drink four times 
a day; or an ounce of nitre mixed up into a ball with 
ay be given thrice a day, inftead of the drink, 


liquor. 


Take of 'baum, fage, and chamomile flowers, each 
a handful; liquorice root fliced, half an ounce ; 
fal el, or nitre, three ounces ; infuſe the 
whole in two quarts of boiling water, and when 
cold ſtrain it off ; then ſqueeze into it the juice of 
two or three lemons, ſweeten it with honey. 

As the chief ingredient to be depended upon iii the 
drink is the nitre, it may, perhaps, be as well given in 


Water alone; but as a horſe's ſtomach is ſoon palled, and 


requires palatable medicines, the other ingredients ma 
) | for this arpale 
armo- - 


pail of common water, adding a handful of bran 


The following alſo may be given for this purpoſe, 


Take Ruſſia pearl aſhes one ounce, diſtilled vine- 
gar one pint, ſpring water two pints, ho 
ounces ; give a pint three or four times u day. 
This ncutral mixture, and the nitre drink above, may 
be taken altcrnately ; they are both efficacious remedies, 


and in ſome caſes may properly enough be joined with the 
camphor drink. | | 


# 


terminate) bu 


time all hotter medicines: the 
be given, which may be repeated every day, eſpecially 


ſevers, and ma 


down with three or four horns of any ſmall | 


four |; 


Ev 
4 % . 


| His diet hould be erden bean, giv in ſmall quan. 
tities; which, if he refuses le him bran ſprin- 
kled with water: i 


rack, which a horte will often eat, 
nothing elſe : his water need not be m 


t by 
45 1 — good ſi | 
a li nur wil 

but if r 


following clyſter ſhould 


if his dung is knotty and dry. 

Take two handfuls of marſhmallows, aud one of 
chamomile flowers ; fennel ſeed an ounce ; boil 
in three quarts of water to two, ſtrain off, and 
add four onnces of treacle, and a pint of linſeed 
oil, or any common oil. 5Botreagrr A 

Two quarts of water , fath broth, or pot-liquor, 
with the treacle and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe ; to 
which may be added a handfut of falt. Theſe fort of 
— 4 are properer than thoſe with purging ingre- 
ts. f | As 
The followin ing drink is very effectual in theſe 
: be given every other day, when the 

clyſters ſhould be omitted ; but the nitre-balls or drink 
may be continued, except on thoſe days theſe are taken. 


Take of cream of tartar and Glauber's falts, each 
four ounces ; diſſolve in barley-water, or any 
other liquor: an ounce or two of lenitive electua 
may be added, or a dram or two of powder 
jallap, to quicken the operation in ſome horſes. 
Four ounces of Glauber falts or cream of fartar, with 
the fame quantity of lenitive electuary, may be given for 
the fame purpoſe, if the former ſhould not open the body 
ſufficiently. 1 57 h 
In four or ſive days the horſe generally begins to pick 
his hay, and has a ſeeming relith to ſood: though his 
flanks will heave pretty much for a * et the 
temper of his body, and return of appetite, ſhew that no- 
thing more is requiſite to complete his recovery, than 
walking him abroad in the air, and allowing plenty of 
clean hitter to reſt bim in the ſtable. | Mm 
This method of treating a fever is ſimple, according to 
the laws of nature ; and 1s confirmed by long experience 
to be far preferable to the hot method. 
The intention here is to leſſen the quantity of blood, 
piration, and cool 


ote the ſecretions of urine and 
and dilute the fluids in general. 

How far vinous cordials, ſtrong beer drinks loaded with 
fiery powders, and ſuch methods are likely to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, is ſubmitted to the judicious obſerver ; as alſo 
whether adopting the cool one in its ſtead is not as real an 


improvement in farriery as phyfic. Is 

ere is another ſort of fever that horſes are ſubjcct to, 
of a more complicated and irregular nature than thetormer, 
which, if not properly treated, often proves fatal. 


The ſigns are a flow fever oy oy 2c great 
| 4 _ ©. depreſſions; 


F E V 


depreſſions ; the 9 ,and out- 
over, 


vardiy cold ; at other times hot all not to any 
extreme; his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he has a eon- 
tinual moiſture in his mouth, which is the reaſon he ſel- 


dom cares to drink, and when he does, it is but a little at a 


time. He feeds but little, and leaves off as ſoon as he 
has eat a mouthful or two; he moves his jaws in a feeble 


looſe manner, with an unpleafant grating of his teeth; his |. 


body is commonly _ ; his dung ſoft and moiſt, but 
n 


ſeldom greaſy > his 
little, at other times profuſe, ſeldom high-coloured, but 
rather pale, with little or no ſediment. 

When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till he refuſes all 
meat, it is a bad ſign. When the fever doth not diminiſh, 
or at a ſtand, but increaſes, the caſe is then danger- 
ous. But when it ſenſibly abates, and his mouth grows 
drier, the grating of his teeth ceaſes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lay down (which perhaps he has not done 
for a fortnight) theſe are promiſing ſigns. A horſe.in 
theſe fevers always runs at the noſe, but not the kindly 
white diſcharge, as in the breaking of a cold,. but of a 
reddiſh or 33 duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like 


icks like turpentine to the hair on the inſide of 


lue, and | 
bis noſtrils. If this turns to a gleet of clear thin water, 


the horſe's hide keeps open, and he mends in his appe- | 


tite ; theſe are certain ſigns of recovery. 


The various and irregular ſymptoms that attend this | 
flow fever, require great {kill to direct the cure, and more 


knowledge of the ſymptoms of horſes diſeaſes, than the ge- 


nerality of gentlemen areacquainted with. The experienced | 
farrier ſhould therefore be conſulted and attended to, in |- 
regard to the ſymptoms ; but very ſeldom as to the appli- | 
cation of the remedy, which is generally above their com- 


prehenſion; though it may be readily ſelected, by duly 
attending to the obſervations here inculcated. 

Firſt then, a moderate quantity of blood, not exceed- 
ing three pints, may be taken away, and repeated in pro- 


g is often irregular, ſometimes 


portion to his ſtrength, fullneſs, inward ſoreneſs, cough, 
or any tendency to inflammation. Aſter this, the fever 
drink may be given, with the addition of an ounce of 


fnake-root,, and three drams of faffron and camphor, diſ- 
ſolved firſt in a little ſpirit of wine ; the 1 of the 
nitre may be leſſened, and theſe increaſed, as the ſymp- 
toms indicate. | 2 

The diet ſhould be regular; no oats given, but ſcalded, 
or raw bran ſprinkled; the beſt flavoured hay ſhould be 
given by handfuls, and often by hand, as the horſe ſome- 

times cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking is fo abſolutely neceſſary to dilute the blood, 
if the horſe. refuſes to drink — of warm water or gruel, 
he muſt be indulged with having the chill only taken off, 


by ſtanding in the ſtable; nor will any inconvenience en- 
fue, but oftener an b for the nauſeous warmth 
es 


of water, forced on horſ 4 time, pall theis ſtomachs, 
and takes away their appetites, which the cold water ge- 
nerally reſtores. | t Fi 
Should the fever after this treatment increaſe, the horſe 
feed little, ſtale often, bis urine being thin and pale, and 
his dung ſometimes looſe, and at other times hard, ſhould 
the moiſture in his mouth continue, his ſkin being ſome- 


times dry, and at others moiſt, with his coat looking 


ſtaring, and ſurfeited ; upon theſe- irregular ſymptoms, 
which denote great danger, give the following balls, or 
WVG 


- 


—_ 
* 
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 _ Take of contrayerva-root, ' myrrh, and fnake-root 

each two drams, ſaffron. one dram, 

mithridate or Venice treacle half an ounce, make 
into a ball with honey, which ſhovld be given 
twice or thrice a day, with two or three horns 
of an infuſion of ſnake-root, ſweetened with ho- 
ney ; to a pint and a half of which may be added, 
bal a pint of treacle-water, or vinegar, which 
latter is a medicine of excellent uſe, in all kinds 
of inflammatory and putrid diſorders, either exter- 
nal or internal. | | 


Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add to each 2 
dram of camphor, and where it can be afforded, to a 
horſe of value, the ſame quantity of caſtor. Or the fol- 
_—_ drink may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for ſoma 

78: b | N 1 4 
Take of contrayerva and ſnake- root, of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root fliced one ounce, ſaffron 
two drams ; infuſe in two quarts of boiling water 
cloſe covered for two hours, ſtrain off, and add 
half a pint of diſtilled vinegar, four ounces of 
fpirit of wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor 
is diſſolved, and two ounces of mithridate or Ve- 
nice treacle ; give a pint of this drink every four, 
ſix, or eight 3 / 
A more ſimple drink, and perhaps full as efficacious 
may be thus prepared: S 


— 
* : 


of wine one ounce, then gradually pour on à pint 
of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and give for two doſes.. 
The quantity of camphor may be inerealed. 
Should the horſe be coſtive, recourſe; muſt be had to 
clyſers, or the o ing drink: ſhould he purge, take 
care not to ſup E 
ance, the horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium to his. 


” . 


drinks, inſtead of the mithridate; if it increaſes give more 


2 —_— why ; 

it be remembered, that camphor is a very powerful 
and effectual medicine, in theſe kinds of A fevers; 
being both active and attenuating, and particularly caleu- 


U to promote ſecretions of urine and perſpiration. 


It has be.: long celebrated in malignant fevers,, as it gives 
motion to ſtagnant humours, in the moſt diſtant parts, and; 
promotes their expulſion by the common outlets; nitre- 
may be advantageouſly joined with it in many. 
Theſe are the medicines from chiefly. to be 
in putrid and 2 fevers, where ihe circulation 
and languid, the blood and juices tending. ta. coagulate, | 
putriſy, and run into grumes. ' 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully to p 
of theſe medicines ; but inſtead of them, to a of” 
ſmall value, give an ounce of. diapente, and half an 
ounce of mithridate, and one dram of camphor, with; a 

manner as above directed. e ee 
Regard ſhould. alfa be had to his. ſtaling ; which, if in 
too great quantities, ſo as manifeſtly. to depreſs his ſpirits, 
ſhould be contrguled by proper reſtringents, or by prepar- 
ing his drinks with lime-water, If, on the contrary, it 
happens that he is too remiſs this way, and ſtales fo little 
as to occaſion. a fullneſs, and ſwelling of his body and legs, 
recourſe may be had is the following drink. * 
| - f ake- 


caleg.. 
* on. 
18 Ho 


wing drink. 


Take camphor one dram difſolved'in reQifie ſpirit 


if moderate; but if, by continue. 


ä 
—— an 
= 


. and his ſkin feeling kindly ; his cars and 


or ſwdlings a 


her Mal, et bp 


diet is naturally fimple, and whoſe ſtomach and blood, un- 
- Jured, and without doubt are often inflamed by ſuch treat- 
From the experience we lately had of the epidemic cold 


Take of fal-prunella, or nitre, one ounce; juniper- 
berries, and Venice ine, of each an 


ounce; make into a ball with oil of amber. 


Give him two or three of theſe balls, at proper inter- 
vals, with a decoftion of marſhmallows, ſwectened with 


But if, notwithſtinding the method we have laid down, 
a greeniſh or reddiſh gleet is diſcharged from his noſtrils 

with a frequent ſneezing ; if he tontinues toloſe his fleſh, 
and becomes hide-bound ; if he ſorſakes his 
meat, and daily grows weaker ; if he ſwells about the 


joints and his eyes look fixed and dead ; if the kernels | 


under his jaw ſwell, and feel looſe ; if his tail is raiſed and 

quivers ; if his breath ſmells ſtrong, and a purging enſues, 

e his caſe 
looked on as deſperate uture attempts 

to five him will be fruitleſs. ; | 

- The ſigns of a horſe's recovery are known by his hide's 


a moderate warmth, his eyes briſk and 
lively ; his noſe grows clean and dry ; his appetite mends ; | 
he lays down well, and both ſlales dungs regu- 


lar} . 

Be careful not to over feed him on his recovery ; let his 
dict be light, feeds ſmall, and increaſed by degrees as he 
gets ſtrength : for by overfeeding, horſes have frequent 
relapſes, or great ſurfeits, which arc always difficult of 
cure. 

rr __ 
regular, t rs; W It 15 evident, va- 
rious efforts . makes to relieve herſelf, e wants! 
aſſiſtance, and a ſpur to quicken her motions. For by 
of the nr guickeved nad promoted, Aer 

caſe is quic „as 2 
the alteration ade doch in the urine and kin; — 
of which, by its thickneſs, ſhews ſigns of concoction, as 
it is called, or of a ſeparation of the feveriſh matter from 
the blood; and the latter by its ſmoothneſs and gloſſineſs 
proves that a regular and free perſpiration is obtained : 
theſe two ſecretions are of ſuch importance to the welfare 


——_— 


of every animal, that the —_— of rectiſying them, 
t I 


when diſordered, is obvious from the conſequences. 

If this fever ſhould be brought to intermit, or prove of 
the intermitting kind, immediately aſter the fit is over, 
give an ounce of jefuits-bark, and repeat it every ſix hours, 
till the horſe has taken four or fix ounces ; ſhould eruptions 
ar, they ought to be encouraged, for 

s at the decline of a fever, denote 
diſtemper, and that no further me- 
. reaſans perhaps why ſo horſes mi 

e true s perhaps w miſcarry 
in fevers, are, that ** or „will not 
wait with patience, and let nature have N that they 


13 neglect bleeding ſufficiently at firſt; and are con- 
Stantly Mes. down ſugar-ſops, oy whe food in a horn, 
as if a horſe muſt be ſtarved m a few days, if he did not 
eat: then they ply him twice or thrice a day with hot 
medicines and ſpirituous drinks, which (excepting a ve 
few cafes) muſt be extremely pernicious to a horſe, whoſe. 


ascuſtomed to ſuch heating medicines, muſt be greatly in- 


| and fever among our and from the obſervations'of 
in the years 17 1734, it evidently | 
the ſimpleſt of treatment 


riſe, which will be known by 
toms above deſcribed, give him an ounce of nitre thrice a 
day in his water, or made up in a ball with honey. Let 
1 with the opening drink, 

i i or am ounce of ſalt of tar - 


tar 2 in his water, for that 
pu nitre. After a week's treat- 


ſquills. 


oxymel | 
As the kernels about the throat are greatly ſwelled in 
theſe caſes, I need not mention the neceſſity of keeping 


che head and throat warmer than ordinary, to promote a 
freer perſpiration, and forward the running at the noſe, which 
in a horſc anſwers the end of ſpitting, or expectoration in us: 
but the noſe ſhould never be ſyringed, as is ſometimes done, 
3 this diſeharge, which it oſten checks, and oc- 

bad ſwellings in the neighbouring parts and glands ; 
ſor let it be remembered theſe are critical runnings of na- 
ture's own appointment, which by art may ſoon be fruſ- 
trated. The following cooling purge is very proper to 
ive at the decline of the diſtemper, and may be repeated 
or four times. 


Take two ounces of ſenna; anniſeed and fennel 
bruiſed, each half an ounce ; ſalt of tartar three 
drams; let them infuſe two hours in a pint of 
boiling water; ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it three 
ounces of Glauber ſalt, and two of cream of tar- 
tar: give for a doſe in the morning. ; 


This purge generally works before night very gently ; 
and in —— La all Foes diſorders, is — 
preſerable to any other phyſic. , 

| Before we cloſe this account of fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice that a horſe's 
pulſe ſhould more particularly be attended to than is cuſ- 
tomary, as a proper eſtimate may thereby be made both 
of the degree and violence of the fever preſent, by oł- 
ſerving the rapidity of the blood's motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour with, to r it round. 
The nigheſt calculation that has been made of the quick- 
neſs of the pulſe in a healthy horſe, is, that it beats about 
forty ſtrokes in a minute; ſo that in proportion to the in- 
creaſe above this number, the fever is riſing, and if far- 
ther increaſed to above fiſty, the fever is very high. 

| How often: the pulſe beats in a minute may eaſily be 
diſcovered by meaſuring the time with a ſtop- watch, or 
minute fand-glaſs, while your hand is laid on the horſe's 
near fide, or your fingers on any artery; thoſe which run 
e. the neck are gencrally to be ſeen beat 
ing, as well as felt a little above the cheſt. Barilet 


Farriery, page 31. 


and nervous 
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I. A 
corn. It is all over rough and | 
right, and often a foot or a foot and a half high, ſpotted, 


and branching. The lower leaves are oval, and indented 
about the e ſtalk are di- 
vided, and of that ſort which botaniſts called pinnatified. 


The ſtalk is up- 


The flowers are blue, and of the compound kind, con- 
fiſting of a conſiderable number of ſmall flowers, each 
divided into four and having one ſeed under them. 
The taſte of the plant is a di e bitter. / 
FIG, the name given by farriers to a fort of wart on 
the fruſh, and ſometimes all over the body of a horſe. 
The figs that a on the fruſh or ſole, diſcharge a ma- 
lignant ſtinking humour, which is very difficult to cure. 
FIG-WORT, pile-wort, or leſſer centaury, a perennial 
weed common in grounds. The roots conſiſt of 
knobs. leaves are heart · cornered, 
and on foot-ſtalks. The flowers in general re- 
ſemble thoſe of the crowsfoot, but differ ſomewhat from 
them in having the cup divided into three parts only, the 
| being about eight in number, and narrower. This 
plant runs very much by the roots, and choaks all 
others which are near it. 
FILLER, of thiller horſe, that faſtened immediately to 
the cart, and which ſupports the ſhafts. | 
FILLY, a female or mare colt. 
_ FIMBLE-hemp, early ripe hemp. 
FINE-BENT, the name of a very excellent ſpecies of 
| found in great plenty on the beſt ſh b 
e have given a figure of this graſs on Plate XV. Fig. 4. 
ſee the article Gu Ass. Sy 
_ FIRE-BLAST, an accident to which hops are very 
liable. Ses the article Hops. | 
_ FIRE-BOTE, a quantity of fuel. 


* FIRING, an o often performed on different 
parts of a horſe. It is done in the following manner: 


when the firing-iron is red hot, the farrier applies the 
thinneſt part to the horſe's ſkin, in one or more places, 
according to the nature of the diſeaſe. | | 
Firing, or cauterizing, is often neceſſary after ſtrains 
and other accidents, which may occaſion a long continu- 
ed weakneſs, or where there is a fullneſs, and the part is 
grown hard and callous, eſpecially about the joints, ſinews, 
parts, thoſe parts being com of an in- 
finite number of fibres and nervous threads, which lie ſo 
cloſe together, that nothing but what is of the moſt pow- 
erful nature is ſufficient to relieve them when obſtructed. 
This is performed in the moſt effectual manner, by burn- 
ing the outſide, and giving vent to the incloſed matter to 
diſcharge itſelf; and ſometimes proves beneficial, when 
all other helps have been found ineffectual. 2 

In firing about the ſine vs and nervous parts, care 
is to be taken not to go too deep at firſt, but by gentle 
repeated razes or lines, till they come to a red co- 
Jour; for if the fire once touches the ſinew, it will make 
the horſe go lame as long as he lives: the fame ought to 
be drawn pretty cloſe together on each ſide the joints or 
finews, following the courſe of the hair, without making 
of croſs lines, which are of no uſe in theſe parts, and are 
; — to disfigure the horſe afterward. 

hen the more fleſhy parts, or an obſtinate humour, 


| 
\ -. 


! 
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WII, combuſtible matter as fire, wood, coal, | 
FE 1 Nn ſche ſkin ought to be pierced 


+ | cerous dif 


| 
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| that cantiot be brought co ſuf 


3 
away a ſufficient quantity” of matter 
fame ought to be performed upwards, to p — * 
s diſpoſition attending it: and in ſuch caſes 
ſoft doſils of tow, dipped in warm bafilicon, and ſpirit of 

wine, may be thruſt gently up into the orifices. 
The firing inſtrument, or knife, t to he ſome- 
what rounded on the edge, and y thicker to the 
back, ſufficient to keep the heat of the fire for ſome time: 
the fame ſhould be rubbed clean, that no dirt or aſhes 
may ſtick to it, and not uſed until the flaming redneſs is 
in part gone off. All the ſeared parts ought immediate! 
to be bathed with ſpirits of wine, and where nothing 
is requiſite to complete the cure, the place is only to'be 
anointed with oil and bees · wax melted together. Gibſon's 


Farriery, vol. I. page 25. 
FIRING-IR a piece of iron about a foot long, 
one end of which is made flat, and forged like a knife, 
the back of it being half an inch thick, and the edge about 
the ei of an inch. | „ : 
a timber tree very common on mountainous and 
barren places, eſpecially in the colder climates. It differs 
from the pine in having ſingle leaves, which are, for the 


moſt part, produced on every fide of the branches ; where- 


as the pine has two or more leaves produced out of the 
ſheath or cover. ra ARE He wars 

Fir trees are raiſed from ſeeds taken 6ut of their poly- 
ſpermous cones. 'The way wo out the ſeeds is, either 
oy expoling the cones to a gentle fire, or by ſoaking them 

| night in water, which will cauſe their ſquamous cells 
to open, and readily emit their ſeeds. The former method 
is the beſt, provided they are not expoſed to too great heat. 
But this ought not to be done until you are ready to 


March. 8 | 


they may be protected from the birds, otherwiſe they will 
be in danger of being deſtroyed, when they firſt come up: 
for as they bring up the huſk of the feed on the top of t 
plant, the birds in picking off the huſk will break off the 
plant, whereby a whole bed may be Joſt in a few hours, 
if they are not carefully guarded from them. © 
The beſt time of ſowing theſe ſeeds is about the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of April, on a bed of 
light earth, covering the ſeeds about half an inch deep 
with the fame ſort of earth. In this bed the plants ſhould 
remain until the following ſpring, when there ſhould be 
a number of beds prepared in the nurſery to reteive theſe 
ſeedling plants ; and the beginning of 2 ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the beds, at the diſtance of ſix inches 
row from row, and at three inches aſunder in the rows, 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week once or twice, according to the 


with mats, to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, and drying 
winds, until they have t root; aſter which time 
they will require no farther care, but to keep them clear 
from weeds. In theſe beds the plants may remain two 
years; at the end of which they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into an open ſpot of ground ; for their roots will in that 
time meet quite over the beds. CE Weng 

| In diſtance which theſe plants ſhould be planted in this 
nu 


6s „„ „ © Bt 


| 


ery, ſhould be four feet row from row, and two feer 
aſunder in the rows. 2 > N gf 3644, 29 LET + 
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ſow' them, which is beſt performed in the beginning of 
- Theſe plants ſhould be all raiſed in a nurſery, where 


warmth of the weather; and the beds ſhould be covered 


— 
n « wü! 
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. When che plants are. 


4 


injure or cut off their roots, and let them be as little time 
out of the ground as poſſible ; and, when are out, 
to guard their roots from the drying winds. e ſureſt 
time for removing of theſe trees 1s about the beginning of 

= may, and often are removed with 


FL A 
they 
nie wel page 290» 


a deep, narrow, 


[ULAR, FisTuLoOVUs, an far- 
riers to wounds and ulcers, hi fil 
t - | 4 a 


Fifluler, ot fiſlulous, is alſo an epithet applied by bo- 
3 to Lee flowers which are FE to 85 on re- 
ſemble a hollow pipe. ers | | 

FLAGS, the turf, or furface of the ground, which 

pare off for burning. Se BuxxN-BAK ING. 

L, a well known implement of huſbandry, uſed 
in threſhing all ſorts of corn. See the article TunssH- 
ING. 

FLAX, the name of a plant cultivated both ſor the 
fake of its ſtalk and ſeed, the former being uſed in making 
linen, and the latter for oil. 

The ftem of this plant, which is round and hollow, 
grows to the height of about two, feet, and then divides 
into ſeveral branches: theſe are terminated by blue flow- 


ight | ers, conſiſting of five petals, and are ſucceeded by cap- 


if. | 
FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of waters, applied to the 
e feeding. of 6h. 
. Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. In 
making of a pond, its head ſhould be at the loweſt part of 
ground, chat the trench of the flood-gate, or fluice, 
ving a good fall, may not be too long in emptying. 
The beſt method of making the head ſecure, is to drive 
in two or three rows of above ſix feet long, at 
about four feet diftance from each other, the whole length 
of the head, whereof the firſt row ſhould be rammed 
+ If the bottom is falſe, the 


* 


1e ould be made ſloping on each fide, leaving 
a waſte to carry off the over · abundance of water in times 
of floods or rains; and as to the depth of the pond, the 
leepeſt part need not exceed fix feet, riſing gradually in 

oals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun themſelves, 
and lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpe- 


; ite fat water, as the waſhing of hills, commons, 
reets, fnks, &c. is beſt for fattening all forts of fiſh. 
For ſtoring a pond, at is to be preferred for its 

neſs, quick growth, and great increaſe, as breeding five 
or fix times a year. A pond of an acre, if it be a feedin 
and not breeding one, will every year feed two hundr 
of three years old, three hundred of two years old, 


d four hundred of a year old. Carps delight 22 
that have marl or clay bottoms, with plenty of weeds and 
whereon they. feed in hot months. 


Your ſhould be drained wi three or four years, 
and your fiſh ſorted. If it is a breeding one, the ſmaller 
ones are tu be taken out to ſtore other ponds with, leaving 


by the latter, are beſt for breeding; and a rich ſoil with { flax, 
w 


ſules divided within into ten cells, in each of which is 
encloſed a bright, ſlippery, elongated ſeed. Its leaves are 
long, narrow, ſharp- pointed, and placed alternately along 
the ſtem and branches. | TR 

The foil ſor flax ſhould be a ſtiff loam, rendered fine 
by tilth, and fituated in a valley bordering upon water ; 
or ſuch a ſoil as is thrown up by rivers. It there be water 
at a ſmall depth below the ſurtace of the ground, it is thought 
ſtill better, as is the caſe in Zealand, which is remarkable 
for the fineneſs of its flax, and where the ſoil is deep and 
ſtiff, with water almoſt every where, at the depth of a 
foot and a half, or too feet underneath it. It is ſaid to 
be owing to the; want of this advantage, that the other 
provinces of Holland do not ſucceed equally well in the 
culture of this uſeful not but that fine flax is alſo 


king, | raiſed-on high lands, if they have been well tilled and ma- 


nured, and if the ſeaſons are not very dry. 

It is juſtly remarked in the-letters which the Dublin 
Society have publiſhed on the culture of flax, that moiſt 
ſtiff ſoils yield much larger quantities of flax, and far 
better ſeed, than can be obtained from light lands: nay, 
that the ſeed procured from the former may, with proper 
care, be rendered full as good as any that is imported from 
Riga or Zealand: but, as M. Du Hamel rightly obſerves, 
ſtrong land can hardly yield ſuch fine flax as that which 
grows on lighter ground. A 2 

In the ſouthern countries, the huſbandmen who raiſe 
lax, ſow part of their, ſeed in September and October ; 
ſo that the plants which ſpring from thence, remain of 
courſe in the groundall the winter ; and this is a judicious 
practice in thoſe places, becauſe plants which have not 
covered the earth well before the ſummer heats come on, 
are apt to be parched by the heat and drougth which uſual - 
ly prevail in that ſeaſon. They ſow linſeed again in the 

pring ; but the latter do not yield fo large a crop: the 


| flax, however, which it produces is more eſteemed, becauſe 


it is finer than that ſown in autumn. M. Du Hamel ſeems, 

indeed to think, that the autumnal ſowing. yields the beſt 
ſeed ; but however that be, in places where the winter is 
apt to be ſevere, and where the flax, which is but a ten- 


a good ſtock of females, 


30 {/ | 


at leaſt eight or nine years old, during that ſcaſan, almoſt all the fl 


der plant, would in courle be 1 of being 2 
ſoun about the 


| ; | it ſhould be 
enriched. by a manure ſuited ted 1 the quality of te fl. 


Thus, when a paſture is broken up in order bg pe e 
ſowed with flax, it muſt be ploughed during 

months, or two rarer be fit for 3 my 
2 crop of flax. Ito ray — expence of this culture, 


ſome other crops may be got off the land in the mean 
time, eſpecially of ſuch plants as do not occupy it long, 
and rarticuladly of thoſe which are remarkably 69 
by frequent ſtirring of the earth whilſt they grow ; ſuch 
as beans, peaſe, turnips, &c. becauſe theſe repeated ſtir- 
rings render the mould fine and looſe, and help to kill the 
weeds, which would otherwiſe do great damage 10 the 
flax. The Memoirs publiſhed by the Society of Brittany 
informs. us, that the ivonians, when they clear wood - 
land, burn the wood upon it, then plough it, and in this 
ſtate prefer it to any other kind of ſoil for flax. 
I the land whi is intended for flax be ſtiff, great care 
— 4 be taken not to till it when it is wet, for ſear of 
i 

If the pt} on- which flax is to be raiſed has been 
long in tillage, it ſhould be deep before winter, 
n ridges, in order that the winter's 
froſts may the more effectually moulder or looſen it. * 

8 9 K too wet, 
ſome very rotten dung ſhould be laid in the furrows, and 
immediately covered over. In March, for ſouthern coun- | 
tries, or in the of April, where the climate is 
colder, another ploughing ſhould be given to lay the land 

the clods ſhould be broken by hand, or with the | r 

ſpiky-roller, and the ſeed ſhould then be ſown and har- 
— in with a light or buſh-harrow, ſo as not to bury 
it above an inch deep. If the ſoil be moiſt and 4 a 
little pigeon's dung may be ſown: with the ſeed, for it 


agrees admirably well = the flax: but this muſt] 


not be done if the ground is very light and too It | at 
will alſo be right — 5 ha beds Fe: or 
forty feet wide ſeparated by deep trenches, to drain off 
the water, and convey it into the ſurrounding ditches, 

Moſt of our linſeed is brought from the North, name 
ly from Riga and Zealand: but we may ourſelves raiſe it 
rery good ot conforming to the directions here given. 
inſced is reckoged good when it is large, oily, heay 
and of a bright brown colour. To know whe ie be 
oily, a few grains of it are thrown into a red-hot 71 * 
Kr and they in that caſe erackle almoſt inſtantly and 

blaze briſkly. if; it is ſufficiently heavy, it will fink to 

the bottom of water; and to E it be new, 
a number of ſeeds exactly ——— ſhould be ſown on 
the end of a hot · bed, and notice taken whether they all 

OW. 

When the goodneſs of the ſeed is known, more or leſs. 
of it is to be ſown according as the huſbandman intends; 
either to raiſe a quantity of linſeed for ſowing, or to have 


y 


o 


| 


FLA 


their full vigon 

il be choſen for this purpoſe, it ma 
adviſable to. follow the example of the j 
uvieux, n 
intermediate ſpaces. He obſerved in 
the plants of flax thus raed te 
pm plenty of exceed, 

: with their l cher anmual, or pe- 


' intend. to la the la 
taken off. Fe an 
they do not hurt; but as ſoon as the flax has been 
led, they increaſe. apace, to the great benefit of th 


is by inſeQs when it hn 
three or four inches high... It is ſaid that they may be de- 
ſtroyed by a flight e of foot aſhes, & c. At all 
events, it is certain, that this dreſſing will E 
the flax, „ 


EA 


8 


If any ig the flax, as is almoſt 
5 the 3 ro ughly ENTS 
that the flax may ITS e in the 


doing of this, the weeders ſho og bare-footed ; 
they may indeed fit down upon the flax, for — 
upon it is found not to hurt it ; but it would be greatl 

4 if not killed, by being trod upon with the heel 


The fineſt flax is moſt liable to be laid, particularly 
in countries ſubject to ſtorms... To guard 
accident, ſome people run acroſs their flax field + ſlender 
poles fixed to 3. but a better method, and which 
is practiſed by the ingenious gentleman who directs the 
cambrick manufactory at Winchelſea, is, to run ſmall 
ropes acroſs. the field, both len thwiſe and breadthwiſe ; 
for theſe, being faſtened where interſect one another, 
| and ſupported by Rakes at due di form. a kind of 


netting, which is proof againſt almoſt every accident that 
can ha — tempeſtuous weather. rs 
pen 


inions are divided in regard to the 7 — of ri 

ich it is beſt to pull flax. Some think it ſhould be 
pulled whilſt it ia green, in order that its fibres may be 
the ſofter and ſiner. Others, with the ſame view, pull it 
up before its ſeeds are quite formed; and others again 
think,. chat ĩt ſnould not be pulled till ſome of the capſules, 
which contain the ſeeds, have begun to open, being of 


| opinion, that the fibres of green flax are too tender, and 


that they fall into tow. On the other hand, it is certain, 
chat the fibres of flax which has ſtqod till it is very ripe, 
are always {tiff and harſh, that they are not eaſily ſeparaty 
ed from the reed, and that they, do not bleach: well, 
Here, therefore, as in molt other caſes, both extremes 
ſhould be avoided; and it conſequently ſeems moſt reaſon- 
able to think, that the — time for pulling flax, is 
when its {talks begin to turn yellow, when its leaves bes 
| gia to falk, and — — its ſeeds begin to be brown. 
A ſays na the fas is then ght to have attained a dug 
maturity, it is pull ly by handfuls: but as it is 
ſeldom —— peneſs, or of an equal de- 


very fine and ſoſt flax. In this laſt caſe, the ſeed ſhould 


be ſown pretty thick, in order that the plants may riſe the ¶ firſt the ripeſt and ſtrongeſt 


cloſer together, and by that means grow lender and tall, 
which adds much to the ſineneſs of the fibres of the flax. If 
the linſeed is ſown with an intention to let the flax remain 


2 2 a much leſs quantity of it ſhould be uſed, that 


gree of ſtrength, it wou 4 . — be adviſable to pull 


and leſs ripe; for b ttt ob would a; once be ſer 
pony ed, which is . eſſential importance in the 1 
the weak and green flax requires much leſs 

ing than the ſtronger and more ripe. All weeds, and t 


en me vy thin, and thereby have — | 


e 5 e roots of the plants, ſhould a -be 


*S „ 


y on the ground. 
The niet rede, 
the Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, ſeemsto direct 


degree of ripeneſsof the flax when it is pulled, 
reaſon, that it does not otherwiſe ſtand the 
tching it. But as it has been found 
force of that mill is too great, and 
ing this operation, in which 

ce can be ſuited to the ſtrength of the flax, will 


Ih 
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it is laid together 


handfuls, with 
ends turned to the ſouth. Theſe uls ſhould 
je quite in a line with each other, nor directly 
little ſlanting upwards, A bee, 


paſs through them. Some, inſtead of this method, 

ti of flax looſely at the top, then ſpread out 
their roots, and thus ſet ſeveral of them together upright 
upon their roots. In either of theſe ways, the flax is gene- 
days in the field to dry it. This 
for the rippling, becauſe 
eparate the captules from the flax as effec- 
it has been dried, as it will afterwards ; and 
if it be done with a. view to ripen the ſeed, it ſhould be 
conſidered, that the flax will be more hurt by the longer 
time of ing, which wil: become neceſſary in conſe- 
quence of this drying, than the ſeed can be benefited ; 
becauſe the more the membrane which connects the fibres 
to the reed is dried, the greater muſt be the degree of pu- 
trefaction neceſſary to looſen and the coheſion of 
teens e Barren eee 
ſelf muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed by this degree of putre- 
faction; and if the putrefaftion does not ariſe to ſuch a 
degree as to the cohefion of this membrane, the 
fibres of che flax will adhere ſo ſtrongly to the reed, that 
the force neceſſary in ſcutching will prove equally detri- 
mental to the flax. The practice in ſome parts of Brittany, 


as we are informed gy Memoirs of the Society of that | Th 


province, ſeems theretore much more rational; and this is, 
to ripple the flax after it has lain in the air two or three 
days : but even one day will be ſufficient if the weather is 


dry. 
| If way flax is raiſed on purpoſe for ſeed, -or if, through 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, or the badneſs of the ſeed that 
was ſown, the flax is come up very thin, ſo as manifeſtly 
to ſhew, that the ſeed which-it may produce will be more 
valuable than the reſt of the crop ; in either of theſe caſes, 
the flax ſhould be let ſtand till its ſeed is perfectly ripe ; 
thus ſacrificing the flax itſelf to the then greater advantage 
of having good ſeed.  - 

In order to ripple the flax, which is the next operation, 
a large cloth ſhould be ſpread on a convenient ſpot of 
ground, with the ripple placed in the middle of it. The 
manner of performing this work is ſo well known, that 
there can be no need to deſcribe it here. Its purpoſe is to 
obtain the linſeed, which is always of conſiderable value, 
even though the flax bas been before its perfect ma- 


. the flax has been ri 
tained ſhould be ſpread in the ſun, to dry. Thoſe which 
ſeparate from the of their own accord are the fulleſt 

EEE nears 
precaution of rai ax purpoſely for 
been attended. to. The pods, or — 


n broken; eicher by Bes ag & by G 


ppled, the ſeeds thereby ob- 


1 A 


order to get out the remaining ſeeds, the whole of which, 


flax, in | 2s well as the former, ſhould be carefully fitted, winnow- 


ed, and cleaned. When the ſeed is laid up, it muſt be 
frequently ſtirred, or ventilated, to prevent its heating. 
Even this ſecond ſeed affords a conſiderable profit, by the 
oil which it yields, and alſo by being uſed, when broken, 
for fattening of cattle, The cakes of linſeed, after the 
oil has been prefſed out of them, are likewiſe found to be 
uſeful for this laſt purpoſe, though e thought to 
render the fat of cattle yellow ; for which reaſon it is ad- 
viſed not to give them till within a few weeks before the 
beaſts are to be killed. Their utility as a manure has 
been already mentioned. 

As ſoon as the flax has been rippled, it ſhould be carri- 
ed with all convenient ſpeed to the watering place. If 
care has not been taken before to ſeparate the different 
kinds of flax, that ion muſt now be made : becauſe 
otherwiſe, ſome of the flax will be rotted in the water, 
before the reſt will be ſufficiently ſteeped. 

The choice of the water for ing it in is thus very 
properly pointed out in the directions for raiſing flax, 

bliſhed by order of the commiſſioners and 'Truſtees for 

iſherics, ManufaQtures, and Improvements, in Scotland. 

« All flax ought to be wa in canals, which ſhould. 
be dug in clay ground if poſſible, becauſe that ſoil beſt re- 
— the wallet but if a firm retentive ſoil cannot be got, 
the bottom and ſides of the canal, or rather both the bottom 
and ſides, may be lined with clay; or, inſtead of lining 
the ſides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch ma 
be dug without the canal, and filled with clay, whic 
will prevent both extraneous water from entering, and 
the water within from running off. | 

« A canal of forty feet long, fix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the produce of at leaſt an acre of flax. 

It ſhould be filled with freſh ſoft water from a river 
or brook, if poſſible, two or three weeks before the flax 
is put in, expoſed all that time to the heat of the ſun. 

e way the river or brook has run, the ſoſter, 
and therefore 
ſhort runs from hills, are too cold, unleſs the water is al - 
lowed to ſtand long in the canal. Water from coal or 
iron is very bad for flax. A little'of the powder of galls 
thrown into a glaſs of the water, will immediately dif- 
cover if it comes from minerals of that kind, by turning 
it into a dark colour, more or leſs tinged in proportion to 
the quantity of vitriol contfined in it. 

« The canal ought not to be under any ſhade, becauſe 
this, beſides keeping the fun from ſoft-ning the water, 
might render ſome parts of the canal cooler than other 
parts, and thereby make it water the flax unequally. 
1 Li. js er ſhould eo; a r * — 

en brought to a proper degree of heat e ſun, 
ſmall plants will riſe quickly in 15 numbers of Conn in- 
ſects and reptiles will generate there, and bubbles of air 
will rife up to its ſurface. If no fuch ſigns appear, he 
may conclude, that the water is not warm onough, or 
=, is otherwiſe unfit for ON 1 

unning water is not proper eping flax, bec 

it erat degree of putrefactive 3 which 
is neceſſary to ſ the fibres from the reed ; and be- 
ſides this, in ſuch ſtreams, the flax is apt to be carried 
away by ſudden floods, or to be filled with the mud and 
lime which thoſe floods bring with them: but to have a 
fn the nnn 


better, will the water be. Springs, or 
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Water ma r 
throu thee ; and in chis/colndieiver they {hos be put 
into 


' moſt; becauſe, add they, (though I do not find it at all 


| pretty thick bed, upon 
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The flax, after it has rippled and ſorted, as be- 
fore mentioned, ſhould be tied very ſlack, with a'band 
made of a few ſtalks, in bundles not than a man 
can eaſily graſp with both his hands, in order that the 


e canal, ſomewhat ſloping, or even half-ſtanding 
upon one end, which, ſay the Edinburgh directions, ſhould 
be the ſeed end, and conſequently the root end upper- 


noticed by any other writers on the ſubject) when the 
ſced ends are up there frequently breeds a great 
deal of vermin, deſtructive of the flax, and this, they 
aſſure us, is effectually prevented by putting the ſeed end 
downmoſt. However this may be, the flax, when put 
-into the water, ſhould be covered with ſtraw, or fern, 
upon which a wicker hurdle and ſome ſtones may be laid, 
to keep it down, but without preſling too hard againſt the 
bottom. It is a common opinion, that if the is not 
thus covered, the ſun will diſcolour it, even though it be 
quite covered with water. 
More or leſs time is requiſite for the 
flax, accordin 


ſteeping of the 
to the —_ — — the * 
the air, and t greater Or degree woodineſs 
flax. Itis n 
and that which has been green is alſo much ſooner | 
| than that which has been pulled when very ripe: 
uently it is not poſſible to fix any preciſe length of 
time during which it ſhould remain in the water. The 
way to know whether it has been enough, is to 
draw a few ſtalks from out of the middle of the heap, and 
then 45 if the reed ſnaps ſhort, without bending, and 
if the bark parts eaſily. from the reed, towards its point, 
the hemp has been ſufficiently ſteeped, and it muſt, in 
this caſe, be ſpeedily taken out of the water, for otherwiſe 
it will ſoon become too tender, and begin to rot. 

In ſome countries, the flax is but four days, at 
the end of which it is taken out of the water, and the 
little bundle, or handfuls, into which it was before made 
up, are laid regularly fide by fide, till they have formed a 
which are then put planks loaded 
with ſtones, The flax is left in this condition four or 
five days, or more, according to the heat of the air ; and 


its lying thus in a heap anſwers the intent of farther ſteep- 
ce of putrefaction may 
ent and care are 
viſable method. 


ing in water: —— 
ariſe in this operation, ſo m 


of the ys the Livonians ah vro fortealf places 

ſteepi ir hemp and flax; that the moſt ſimple of 
ly holes dug near the fide of rivers, and that 
flax, or hemp, watered in them (which is 


advifable, becauſe it wil ſupply the loſs of that which iseva- | 

r 
— likewiſe be avoided, becauſe this communicates | 
to the flax a colour which js not aſterwards eaſily got rĩd of. ti 


either be let run from one baſon to another, or be ſtopped 


| what has been 


. 


each of 
one foot, and at moſt two feet deep. 


whi 


at pleaſure. The baſons are ed by ſlight banks of 
clay ; and in each bank is a little opening, which may be 
cloſed whenever it is proper. ee the 
ſtream from overſſowing the firſt baſon,: afterwards 
ſucceſſively the others, it is itſelf turned a little afide by a 
ſmall bank of clay, and this bank is broken down when- 
ever the water is to be renewed iu the baſons. 

The Livonians put their hemp and flax firſt into the 


days th 
into the 


remove it into the ſecond baſon, from thence. 
ird, and ſo on, till they have brought the ſeve- 


of theſe ſhiftings, the firſt baſon is filled with freſh flax, 
and the water is renewed in all the baſons. By this means, 
the ſteeping is not completed till the flax-or hemp has 
paſſed end all the bal, and has remained a proper 
time in the lowermoſt, which is the laſt. Neither the 
Engliſh nor the Dutch import any 


| ſteeped in this laſt mentioned manner: 
whereas a great part of that which the French receive from 

thence, is ſuch as has been ſteeped in ſtagnant waters, 
in holes dug on the fide of rivers. i 

When the flax is taken either out of the water in which 

it has been ſteeped, or from the heap above-mentioned, 
the bundles of it are fpread out, like a fan, at the root 
| ang and laid on dry new-mown meadow, that it may 
dry, bleach, and become ſupple. It is there turned from 
time to time, and as foon as it is quite dry it is carried 
off: for otherwiſe the moiſture of the dews and graſs will 
have nearly the ſame effects upon it, as if it had remained 
N . the water. This is evinced by the practice of 
„who, in ſome places, inſtead of putting their flax 

into water, only ſpread it on a damp meadow where the 
graſs is ſomewhat long, leave: it there all night, and in 
the morning, before the ſun has dried it, it up in 
large heaps, and remove it into the ſhade, in order to 
2 it out again on the graſs the next evening ; and 

is 


tered, In other places, it is watered by hand during the 
day, and ſo let it remain conſtantly on the graſs, It is. 
then let dry, and is'afterwards ho But, as M. Du 
Hamel rightly obſerves, this method is ſo. tedious and 


give a little additional whiteneſs to the flax; yet the ad- 
vantage in that reſpect is ſo ſmall, as by no means to coms. 
penſate for the inconveniences of the practice, which he 
therefore thinks is not adviſable in any caſe, unleſs it be 
when the flax, after being taken out of the water, is 
found not to have been ſuſhciently ſteeped, * 8. 
The diſadvantage of laying the flax upon long 
graſs, after it has been ſteeped, in order to dry it, is very 
juſtly pointed out in the Directions for raiſing Flax, pub- 
liſhed by order of the commiſſioners and truſtees for 
fiſheries, manufactures, and improvements in Scotland, 


— 
_ 


when they adviſe the huſbandman by no means to follow 


iſed in France) generally ſells for Rom 
> thirty per cent. leſs than that which has 
manner 


by 
this method, beeauſe the ing through the flax 
frequently ſpots, or ud K. Ma 7 


therefore recommend ſhort heath as the moſt preferable 


| place for ſpreading flax upon, after it has been taken * 


ral bundles of theſe plants down into the loweſt. Attach, 


ww 


till the flax is found to be fufficiently wa- 


uppermoſt baſon only. At the end of two, three, or four 


hemp from Riga, but 


troubleſome, that, even if it ſhould, as ſome ſay it does, TT 


. 


w A 


* 
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1 1 The ſkilful huſbandman, who f 
1 ſpreads his firſt row of flax at the end 
whence the moſt violent wind commonly comes 
the root-ends foremoſt : he makes the root · ends ery 
ether row overlap the ſecd-ends of the former row three 
| dre 
by which means the wind does not eaſily get below 
Hax, to blow it away: and as the ſeed-ends are ſeldom fo 
fully watered, as the root-ends, this over-laying has an | t 
effect like giving the ſeed · ends more watering. F 


when it is of a er colour than before, when its bark 
is bliſtered up, when that bark parts eaſily from the reed, 
and when the reed is become very brittle : but no written 
deſcription can poſſibly here convey a knowledge of this 
point, at all equal to that which 

Perience. 


and in 


to root 
7217 
ery of 


ported by. a, ſtake, around which a few | 
their talks are twiſted, the botter io ſecure thris ſtand - 


and better it will be. 


« The flax is judged. to have been ſufficicntly gn 


is acquired. by ex- 
« The whole of the flax ſhould be ſufficiently raſſed 


beſore any of it is lifted ; for if 2 part be lifted 

than the reſt, that which remains will be in great danger 
from the winds. 

A dry day ſhould be choſen for taking up the flax ; 
e rance of high wind, it ſhould be 


from che heath or graſs, and leſt looſe ſor ſome 


hours, to make it thorough] 
„As a great 
watered and grafled, and as its different qualities will 


uantity of flax can ſcarcely be eq 


appear at lifting it off the graſs,, each diflerent 
ould then be collected together, and kept by 
{, chat is 40 ſay, all of che ſame colour, lengthy and 


e "The ſsler the bundles e into which the flax is 
wade ap, the better they will be for drying, houſing, &c. | greater degree of heat, which is given with dead wood, 
ing up-theſe bundles, as in every other operas 


n flax, it is of great conſequence that all the 
laid together as they grew, that is to fay, root- 
and ſecd-ends to ſeed ends. 
e quoted Memoirs of the 


deſcribed. They then tis the 
s. about as thick as the lower part of a 
igh. Theſe bundles are 3 


their 
above 


— on off the 2 af way but jail 045g 64 pO A 1 i 
when it is taking out of the ſtecping build their ovens for ig flax within a 
8 — the 


* 


f 
15 
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, and about two inches 
and upon this the flax is ſpread four, five, or 
ick: a {mall fire, made of broken reeds of 
fly kindled under it, and care is taken to 
from time to time, that it may dry equally 
che flax · dreſſer takes off only that part 
is at the ſide of hurdle next the wall, 
puſhes the reſt forward into its place, and fills with 


| 


F 
F 
i 
- 


to any 
very attentive perſon, becauſe if the flame ſhould 
ſuffered to riſe too high, it would ſet fire to the flax. 
true, indeed, that this ſeldom happens; and when it 
the loſs is not great, becauſe but a ſmall quantity of 
flax is laid on the hurdle, Some fay, that the 
{ſmoke of the fire thus made of the broken reeds hurts the 
colour of the flax, and that this lefſens its price when it is 
ſold ; but that the quality of the linen made of it is not at 
» the worſe, this diſcolouring being eaſily removed by 
leaching. ; 

The other method of drying flax is by putting it into a 
hot oven, "The Livonians make their ovens, for this 
purpoſe, either of clay, brick, or hewn-ftone. Thoſe 
which are built with clay, are ſometimes large enough to 
contain eight hundred bundles at a time: but it is more 
common to make them for only two, three, or four hun- 
dred. y are ſhaped like the ovens ſor an army, that 
is to ſay, they are very high arched. They require no 


F 
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turze, brooms. &. than is juſt ſufficient to render the 
reed of the flax brittle ; and the fame of hemp, for the 
Livonians uſe them for both theſe plants, the bundles 
of which they ſet upright in them, and as ſoon as they 
take them out of the oven, they carry them to a kind of 


— — 


= 


large capacious chimney at the end of the building where 
the breakers and ſeut chers work. The uſual dimenſions 
of this building, which is well lighted, are, in the clear, 
thirty feet hy fousteen ; but it is ſametimes larger where. 
| great buſineſs is carried an, though ſeldom, if ever, Joſs 
| he 


r 


» 
* 


. 
l N Str n 


br en 
The dimenſions of the oven here 
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are fifteen feet 


in depth, ten in breadth, and ſive feet in hright: its roof 


is ar 


„ its entrance, which is juſt large enough to ad- 


mit a man with tolerable eaſe, is made to ſhut cloſe with 
a wooden door. This oven is not heated with wood, 
excepting at the very firſt; for after the workmen have 
begun to dreſs the flax, the broken reeds; and other refuſe 


parts which are beaten off it, and ſwept 


p, ſuffice to 


continue the heat, ſo that each parcel affords firing for the 


next, till the whole is dried. The 


Dutch kindle the fire 


in the oven ſome hours before the day's work is over. 
The ſweepings of the flax light eaſily, and the oven heats 


and cools again ſufficiently before the breaking, and 


| 


ſcrutching is finiſhed. They fill it when they leave off 
work; and the next day when they return to it they find 


the flax dry and fit for breaking. 


flax breaks beſt and 


1 it is a little warm and criſp: and conſe- 


quently 


working it then is cheapeſt 


and moſt advan- 


tageous ; and accordingly the Dutch never draw two 
bundles together from the oven, but take them one by 
one as want them. It will, perhaps, be needleſs to 


obſerve, when the oven is } 


it muſt be well 


cleaned before the flax is put in; forthe leaſt ſpark will 


fet the fax on fire, and this would 
as the ovens hold a large quantity. 


be a conſiderable loſs, 


The famous M. Tſchiffeli, or Berne, in Switzerland, 


has obliged the public with a Memoir on the Culture of 


Flax, the ſubſtance of which we 


ſhall lay before our 


In his directions for the choice of ſeed, he ſays, it ſhould 
be of a bright ſhining brown colour, not flat, but thick 
and plump; ſhould crackle much when caſt on live coals, 


and ſhould fink to the bottom almoſt as foon as thrown 


mto water. 


With reſpect to foils, this writer obſerves, that any may 
do for flax, provided it is not too wet, or too ſtoney, and 
has not too much fand or gravel mixed with it: ſome, 
however, are to be preferred, particularly black earth, 
neither too ſtrong nor too light; and, in general, ſtrong 


land is to be preferred to light. 


Jo prepare graſs-grounds and paſtures for ſowing flax, 
M. Tichiffeli 54 Sp the following rules: : 

The land ſhould, by the end of July at lateſt, be turn- 
ed up in ſmall furrows, about two inches deep. Early in 
the month of September, a heavy harrow ſhould, in dry 


weather, be drawn over the field, 


the ſoil; and the month 1 if the land is not in 
reſſing of dung, which 
firſt regularly ſpread, ſhould, in dry weather, be 


22 heart, it ſhould have a good 
ng 


1 


in order to pulverize 


ploughed in to the depth of fix inches at leaſt, with nar- 


row furrows, leaving the field rough all the winter. 


In the following ſpring this gentleman obſerves, that as 


ſoon as the ground is dry, the land ſhould have a good har- | 
rowing ; and about the middle of April, which is in Switz- 


erland the ſeaſon for ſowing, it ſhould, in dry weather, 


have its third ploughing, ſomewhat 


and if the weather ſhould not immediat 


deeper than the ſecond ; 
afterwards. be | top, and about three or 


el 
favourable for ſowing, the land ſhould the ſame day be 


harrowed down ſmooth. 


When. flax is to be ſown on 4 falow, the three uſual 


managing it as above in the ſpring. + 


: 
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land being dunged the preceding year, and in good heart 
no manure will be neceflary ; but immediately after har · 
veſt it muſt be ploughed about two inches deep, to pre · 
vent the weeds cating and impoverithing the foil. 
As ſoon as any weeds aſtarwards make their appearance, 
it muſt be well harrewed with heavy barrows, and about 
Michaelmas ſhould be ploughed in narrow furrows, about 
fix inches deep, 2 during the winter ſeaſon. 
The following ſpring the ridges ſhould be harrowed down, 
and -afterwards-laid ſmooth with ſmaller harrows, being 
Flax, M. chiffeli remarks, thrives beſt 2 
that has the preceding year borne a crop which ſhaded the 
ground, and prevented the weeds from growing; there · 
e good flax is ſeldom got after rye-; | 1 
This writer very juſtly obſerves, that the quantity of 
ſeed to be ſown ſhould be proportioned to the nature and 
condition of the land, never leſs than two, nor more than 
three; buſhels to the acre. Light land ſhould be ſown 
earlieſt, but always after, the dread of, white froſts is over, 
and never in rainy weather, or when the ground is wet; 
a mild day is beſt ſor this purpoſe, when the wind is 
not in the north-eaſt, , and dew may be expected in the 
It is beſt, our ſenſible huſbandman ſays, to begin to 
plough for ſowing after noon, the harrow following cloſe 
at the heel of the plough. A little before ſyn-ſet, the 
ſeed is to be ſpread, beſt at three caſts, and the work 
left in this ſtate till the next morning, when, without 
fail, the ſeed muſt be covered with light harrows, ar 
rakes. If the ſoil is rather light, and the 1 
likely to be dry, it will be beſt to roll the land; and if it 
was not manured before the winter, ſome very rotten, 
dung may be ſpread after the ſeed is harrowed in, and be- 
fore the is aaa! Þ 1: hints ot cat AE Res 
It is better to uſe no dung at all than that which, is not 
well rotted : ſoot and aſhes, hogs or cows urine, are good 
manures for flax, or in fact almoſt any thing that will not 

weeds on to the land. 
en flax is grown to the height of about four inches, 
it may ſafely be weeded ; but the precautions taken in 
Switzerland on this occaſion are worth notice. There 
the work is carefully executed, but with as much expe- 
dition as poſhble, the weeders going bare-footed into the 
field, working as 82 1 * can, 2 ſitting or 
lying down, heapi weeds, and carrying them awa! 
Lam time Ges lenge off working. 'The weeders ſhould 
the corner of the field to which the wind blows, as in this 
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- | method the flax will riſe the ſooner ; and the work ſhould 


never be done in rainy weather, or when the ground is 


6 | ghoſt tion 19:46. joe 
the time of weeding. 'To prop flax 1s to porters, 
about the ſize of a man's ty 1 branched : little at the 

ur feet long, at the diſtance of 
every three feet. if 


Flax ſhould be pulled in dry weather, in general, when. 
the foot of the ſtalk begings to turn yellow, though the 


ploughings are to be given, obſerving only, that every ſeed ſhould not be quite ripe. If the crop is not all 
| E than the laſt ; and he dung ſhould be f equal ripeneſs, the ripeſt ſhould be ſeparated, as, if all 
uried by the laſt, leaving it rough during the winter, and were to be graſſed together, the unripe part would be 


. before the other was ſutkciently graſſed: it is >. 


e rep from 
„it muſt be ſpread 


bel 


* 


9 
* * 


f 


Jef 


2s it is 
be 
e 
is to be laid, to 
Dann by con 


ſeveral days 


i ſt 
airſpace) bur 


It 


| 


Again laid, 
i than the firſt time, 'on a field that has 
a fortnight before mown, being | if 
years on damp ground, and in rainy years 
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be carefully turned every other day, if the weather 
time the flax is in graſſing, on the coarſe- 
finencſs of the ſtaple, the heat and the cold, dry- 
d wetneſs of the weather; but if, in bruiſing be- 

ngers, r it is dry, the 
ſeparates eaſily from the woody part or , 
is not tough, but brittle, the flax ſhould be 
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8 ſecurely m 
tiven into Sc 
moſt proper fuel, we are told, for drying the flax, 
is either or well-dried turf, as well becauſe they 
give an equal degree of heat, as on account of their not 
producing much of either flame or ſmoak. 
When the workmen begin to brake the flax, they muſt 
on briſkly ; for it ſhould be done whilſt it is hot from 
he grating, and ſhould be eſſected by an equable motion, 
| nning at the ay . fn 148 GE 
A n this manner does the ſenſible and patriotic Moni. 
Tichiffeli ſay that flax ſhould in this country be cultivated 
and m d; and, if we are not greatly miſtaken, the 
method might, with very little variation, be to advantage 
ed in the Britiſh iflands. - - | 
different countries have different methods in culti- 
vating the various productions of the earth in general; 
i thole relating to flax, in particular, are greatly deverſi- 
fied. We have, therefore, given under thig article every 
thing we thought worthy the reader's attention. The fol- 
lowing is the method practiſed in the Mahera, a diſtrict of 


| 
| 
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ur 20 never on wet meadows. It muſt at this 
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by Mr. Irwin, a gentleman who has long cultivated 


- 


Of the Cultivation and Management of Flax 
The poorer ſort of 


the Mahera. 


m : 
people in the diſteict I live in, are ſo 
indigent, that they are almoſt in a ſtate of ſlavery. Indeed, 


within theſe laſt forty years, they have much recovered 
their bare and naked condition, owing in a great 
to the confiderable extenſion of the linen ma- 
nufafture. e rag 2 5 
Their chief riches conſiſt in their annual crops of flax, 
corn, and potatoes, in order to pay their rents, which they 
help off with day labour ; a moſt galling article to them ; 
for, as to cattle, few of them have any, or but a milch- 


„ ka: pecti 
a few udices r 
their —— and the — 


to is founded. *. 
ſoil about Oran, being ſtrong, deep, and moiſt, 
loam moſtly at bottom, yields excellent flax. 


2 


It is cver produced immediately from the ley. 
The gen ice is as follows: a parcel of ley land in 
good , is, which has not been ploughed 


f | 
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potatoes. 

1 a very miſtaken practice, eſpecially if a ſoil, 
if not to be Ended, or if a light, if e 
or otherwiſe manured) for this land the poor are charged 
from three to five pounds per acre, ſanding not al- 
ways included: a moſt unconſcionable price? er, 
generally bargain for two ſucceſſive crops; and it 
is for their benefit, as alſo for that of the land, to have it 

ſanded, becauſe it ſtrengthens it the better to ſtand a conti- 

nuation of tillage, and to come the ſooner to turf, and yield 

a good coat of. graſs, when let back into the ley ; but the 
ſky-farmers (thoſe who hold at rack-rents) are moſtly ſo 
edy for grain, that it is with reluctance they agree to 
ding, as-it-abates fourteen ſhillings per acre of their 
price. When land that requires it is not ſanded previous 
to this kind of tillage, it is doing it great prejudice ; but 
farmers are not always follicitous about this matter, eſpe- 
cially on ſhort leal | | 
Land properly ſet in this way ought to be ſanded at 

leaſt a year before ſetting, that it might have proper time 
to penetrate into the earth, and impregnate it with its ſalts ; 
but they are ſuch bad farmers about me, that they ſet, ſand, 
and plant their potatoes almoſt at the ſame time. Even in 
this bad way the land ſhould be ſet and ſanded (or otherwiſe 
manured) atleaſt in November, and the potatoes planted 


Lo 


the March following at fartheſt : but I have ſeen land not 


ſanded till March or April, and not ſowed till towards the 
end of May, (a palpable blunder ;) yet this land has yielded * 
a tolerable crop, owing to its great natural fertility ; for the 

ſand becomes of little uſe, if the land is turned up ſoon aſter 
it is freſh laid on. This does much hurt in the country; 
for ſuch land, after it is let out for a long ſeries of tillage, 


the county of Roſcommon in Ireland; and 3 


' 


1 


(ſuppoſe fifteen years) is along time recovering itſelf, 2 
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that which is ſpaddanized out of the ley, and not gravelled 
at all, unleſs of a moſt ſuperior rich kind, is doubl —_— 
I be potatoes ſhould be dug towards the end ber, 


or beginning of November at fartheſt, (froſty weather ex- 
) to make room for a crop of bere, or à crop of 
flax, the ; vo dy teins, if for flax, the land ſhould get a 
deep ploughing before Chriſtmas, to benefit of the winter 
manure, ſuch as froſt, ſnow, air, &c. and a croſs plough- 
ing the beginning of F and towards the end of 
March, it o 
the firſt ; then the ridges to be harrowed as fine and 
2s flat as poſſible, and the ſeed ſown in, and lightly co- 
vered with another gentle/harrowing ; for the ſeed is not 
apt, from any cauſe that I have obſerved, to be diſturbed 
in the ground. | 

In this ſituation it ſhould be left till June, then weeded. 
Some weed it when four or five inches high ; but treadin 
it ſo young hurts it ; and this weeding is of no uſe, for it 
muſt be weeded again before pulling, eſpecially in deep 
Chiltern countries, where weeds get a-head much more 
than in light gravelly foils. -In 
ſhorter and finer, and the ſeed in leſs quantity; but the 
Iriſh ſeed, though it is often-impoſed for foreign, is never 
ſo good: for example, the firſt year's return of forei 
ſeed will produce a middling good ſort of flax, whereas the 
ſecond return will not. To the ſeed even ſhould be 
moſt carefully attended to: a commonly ſkilful hand will 
with caſe caſt it properly, the method being ſo well known. 
Sixteen pecks of ſeeds at twelve quarts to each peck, is a 
proper quantity for an acre-of good light ſoil. In my deep 
grounds I have known fourteen pecks to be ſufficient. 
The ſeed now much uſed in Ireland is the Plantation, 
but the better ſort of the Baltic or Riga 
fer. The Dutch 


es worſt of all with our climate. 'The 


choice of it is eaſily known. - The women are ſurpriſing- 
iy ſkilful in, eyery- thing that regards this plant: one of 


em will ſhut her eyes, put her hand into ſeveral hogſheads 
of flax ſeed, and fix upon that which is beſt ; but ey 
have marks from preſſing it to oil between their fingers, 
a3 to obſerve the edges, and from taſte, ſmell, and view, 
without requiring to make the other common experiments; 
whence they are ſeldom deceived ; not but the merchants 


play them a thouſand tricks in this article, which is be-. 


come very lucrative of late years, from the vaſt demands 
there are for it. | ' 

The heavy, pale reddiſh, or rather clear brown looking 
ſeed, being thick and ſhort, and oily in the feel, is the beſt. 
Sometimes, among ſome parcels of the ſeed, there are cer- 
tain mixtures, by which predications the women immedi- 
ately eſtimate the quality of it. The old Iriſh ſeed, of which 
quantities are ſtill ſown, is the worſt of all; the returns are 
extremely bad, and the flax but indifferent for uſe. 

Io erops ſucceſſively are common in deep rich lands; 
but as flax is a great drawer, they are not the better for it, 
as it greatly retards their coming to graſs. 


We always ſow flaxafter potatoes or corn, (bere) and, if 


proper care be taken in the preparation of the land, find it 
to anſwer well. How far better it may be immediately out 


of freſh land manured, I will not take upon me to ſay : 


fome writers recommend this method ; but it would never 
anſwer with our poor people. I have ſeldom known flax to 
be raiſed immediately from manured grounds: mine being 
fich, deep, and moilt, and properly wrought to return a 
_ firſt crop of ſome other article, yields afterwards admirable 
flax. Where different ſoils can be had in the ſame diſtri, 


— 


made too rich for flax, which will undoubtedly 
is, occaſion its prematurely lying flat to the ground: this, 


ught to get another ploughing in the track of 


e the flax is always 


ſeed I would pre- 


| condition of it at putting in. 
e 1 


* ; ö 
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it is needleſs'to obſerve, that the richeſt and ſtrongeſt, with 
a clayey loam at bottom, is beſt :. the nature of this plant 


requires ſuch, being a drawer of the nutritive parts; 
of the earth; but, on the other hand, there is a medium to 
be followed in this, as in moſt other things: land may be 
lodge it, that 


prevents its ripening, conſequently occaſions great waſte 
of it, total loſs of ſeed, and what is recovered of it manu- 
factures but indifterently, and ſtands the teſts of ufe worſe : 
however, there is much of this ſort ſpun into yarn by the 
8 and impoſed for good on the eagle · ſighted yarn-; 
uyer, — his great vigilance. 0 

middling land, whether in the ley or not, be 
fallowed early in the ſummer, and gets the proper tilth. 
till the March following, when it is to be ſown, there is 


| no doubt but it will yield an excellent and abundant crop, 


of flax. Land cannot be ploughed too often, or made too 
fine, for this purpoſe. Flax ought to be ſown and pulled 
in dry weather. 37 P 
It is ripe in my neighbourhood, generally ſpeaking, not 
till the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and ſometimes 
later, when late ſown : the better fort of huſbandmen 
think it is not neceſſary to ſow it earlier than Good-Fri- 
wy about that time moſt r | 4 4123 
e poor people have ſeyeral marks by which they know 
when it is fit for pulling: the degree of brownneſs of the 
colour is the chief, and is a ſufficient guide to any perſon. 
The men and women, promiſcuouſly ranged in a row a- 
breaſt, pull it expeditiouſly enough, eſpecially if they are 
a little refreſhed with ſome of the good things of this life, 
and lay it on the ſwarth. If there be danger of rain, they 
bind it the ſame evening into ſheaves, and ſtook it, putting 
commonly eight ſheaves in every ſtook, Here it is ſuffered 
to remain for ſome days, till it is ſufficiently dry to remove. 
The poor, from neceſſity, progeed to manufacture it im- 
mediately, by rippling of the rows, and watering it, &c. 
But my method 1s as follows. After I let my flax ſuffi- 
ciently ſeaſon in the field, ſo as to prevent the danger of 
heating, which deſtroys it, I draw it into my haggard, 
ſtack it, and thatch it well, Thus I let it remain till the 
next ſowing time, (March) when I ripple it and water it, 
and, if I have leiſure, proceed to dreſs it ; if not, make 
it back into a ſtack, and let it lie ſo, without any hazard 
of danger, as long as convenient : or, (another way) ſoon 
after pulling, it may be rippled, -watered, and SET ſo. 
as to be ready for dreſſing the ſpring following. But I 
chuſe the former method, , becauſe I thereby preſerve Ahe 
ſeed, and fell it, if I take a little care, equal to the fo- 
reign, which will go a good way in reimburſing me my 
expence: it is true the quantity of flax will be fomewhat- 


| diminiſhed for remaining ſo long unwatered; but then it 


makes ample amends in meliorating it; for I have obſerved, 
that the flax thus managed dreſſes and manufactures much 
better, and when in linen, it wears beſt. . But the impa- 
tience of our Iriſh ladies, who are the conductors of this 
branch, from the time the flax is over ground, till made 
into linen, is ſuch, that they do not -reliſh delays oſ this, 
ſort, though infinitely the beſt method of proceeding. 

For watering flax, clear ſtagnated pools or canals, or 
ponds, are beſt, provided there are no fiſh, as it kills them: 
ſprings and running waters muſt be avoided. To ſink it 
under water is proper, and let it lie about three weeks, 
more or Jeſs, according to the quality of the flax, and the 


About 
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About me the poor ſtin will water it in 
holes, bceauſe ink the water cannot be too ſoft, 
that the banks being unincumbered with long graſs, 
facilitate the drying of it. 

When it is brought home(as have no ovens) they 
fix a large hurdle horizontally by a ditch fide about four 
or five feet from the ground : on this they lay a parcet of 
flax, and underneath make a large turf fire, and keep con- 
ſtantly turning of det to red on 

They judge it fit for t by rubbing a parcel be- 
tween Gole dans, and finding the prickles to detach 
themſelves caſily from the flax. a 

The braking is a very laborious part: it is pity that about 
where live there are no engines contrived for this purpoſe, 
as it would fave great expence in labour. 'This part of the 
proceſs ought, properly ſpeaking, to fall ſolely to the ſhare 
of the men; Lr as commonly do it, which I 
think very unſcemly, and ſtill more ſo to fee a man 
ſeutching and hackling flax, which is equally as common 
with us: but the women always ſcutch mine, and I find 
do it beſt, as I order them refreſhment, it being merry- 
making time, (though but ſhort) like vintage, or ſheep- 
ſhearing time. 

The conſtruction of the brakers I need not in; they 
are ſimple engines, and known to every body. The broad 
ſcutch is as it hurts the flax leſs: it ought to be 
made of well ſeaſoned oak, to be light, that the women, 
who are dexterous at it, may manage it more eaſily. 

A great deal depends on the ſkill of the hackler, who 
ought to be very expert and knowing in dividing it pro- 
perly, and in arranging the ſorts according to their differ- 
ent fineneſs. I have had ſome hacklers manage this mat- 
ter ſo well, that out of the very tow they produced I had 

linen for common uſe. I had other hacklers, who, 
inſtead of preparing my flax to ſpin to eight or ten dozen 
of yarn to the pound, of which it was capable, prepared 
it ſo badly, as to produce me only from four to {ix dozen 

arn. 

; To the 22 we keep in our houſes we generally 
e irty-five to forty ſhillings a year: theſe ſpin 

four to eight dozen yarn ; but if they ſpin finer, they 
are entitled to get a gratuity in addition, or higher wages. 
There are girls in plenty in the north of Ireland (where 
the manufacture moſt flouriſhes) who ſpin ſurpriſingly 
fine, and many of them with both hands at once, at wheels 
adapted for the purpoſe ; but ſcarcely any of theſe ever 
come into the parts where I live. | 

As to the reſt, from the time the yarn is ſent to the 
weaver, till it is brought home from the bleach fit for uſe, 
it forms a particular proceſs in itſelf, and ſhall be commu- 
nicated to the public, when more ample leiſure will per- 
mit. However, before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not 
be improper to make a few detached obſervations to illuſ- 
trate bn more what I have already ſaid. 5 
There are various ways to know good ſeed, which is 
one of our moſt eſſential objects. Firſt, To diſcover its 
thickneſs, by taking ſome grains, and ſqueezing them be- 
tween the — until the white edges of the inſide pul 
or grain are forced to appear. Jo eſtimate its . 
by its weight wy be eaſily done, by e handſul 
into water, and i good it will ſink quickly. 'To prove if 
it be oily, throw a handful on the fire, and if, as ſoon as 
it touches the coals, it burns up and crackles, its goodneſs 
2 be depended on, But no ſeed of Iriſh growth, as 1 


| 


| 


| 


| ſoils in my neighbourhood ; nor will the fame ſoil avſwer 


before, will thrive well a ſecond year in any of the | vulinels adequate to his out-lay of 
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for mote than two ſucceſſive ſeaſons, without the interme - 

diate occupation of other crops procured from manures. 

As the culture of flax lays down land very ſmooth» 
ly and well, if you chuſe to have your land let out, you 
22 graſs-ſceds with a light roller, or buſk, in ſome 
little time after your flax is in the ground: they will not 
hurt it ; and by this means you will have a full coat of 
graſs the ſame ſeaſon, which otherwiſe. perhaps would 
not be the cafe for two or three ſeaſons, flax being a great 
impoveriſher. 

hen the flax is a clear yellow, or a clear brown, 
ſomething reſembling a lemon colour, and begins to drop 
iis leaves, it ſhould be pulled; but never when it is green, 
though often done, which is a very deſtructive method, 

{or in this caſe it loſes 7 in quantity and qua- 

lity, both with reſpect to flax and ſced. Thoſe who ima- 

gine pulling it green will make it yield the finer linen are 
miſtaken : they need only conſult the method of the Fle- 
mings, who ſuffer it to remain the longer in ground, the 

finer they want it to prove for their laces, cambricks, &c. 

Care, however, ſhould be taken not to let it remain too 

long in as this makes it work badly, yield bad 

yarn, and not bleach fo well. 

I have kept my flax in ſtack in my haggard ſome two or . 
three ſeaſons, — never ſound it was damaged by vermin, 
though I know there are preventatives laid down by ſome 
writers for this purpoſe. 

If the ſeaſon be moiſt, there is no ſtacking it with ſaſe- 
ty, till it remains unheaped a conſiderable time in the 
barn, as the leaſt heating is certain deſtruction to it. 

No land can be too 1 if the ſeed be duly 

r ioned to it. If the crop fails on a rich and ſtr 

Eil, it has too much ſeed ; for it ſhould not be ſo thick 

but that every ſtem may have the benefit of the ſun and 

air to fortify it. MAuſcum Ruſticum, vol. I. page 5. 

A ſhort Account of the Advantages of the new Machinery 
for breaking, ſcoutching, and beating Flax and Hemp, in- 
vented by Robert Mac Pherſon, Afffant- Secretary to the 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees for Improvements in Scotland. 


The breaking of flax by the Dutch hand-brake (which 
is the beſt old method of breaking) the ſcutching with 
ſtock and hand,-and beating with hand-mallets, being la- 
borious, tedious, expenſive, and requiring many hands, 
it was thought a valuable improvement, when, ſome years 
ago, a water-mill was invented, by which theſe operati- 
ons are performed with more eaſe and expedition. But 
in ſome parts of the country, a ſufficiency of water and 
water-fall is not to be met with ; in other parts where theſe. 
are to be had, lint-mills are not erected, on account of, 
their heavy expence ; and where- ever erected, they are 
found liable to the following inconveniencies. Firſt, The 
expence of fitting up the mill, making dams, the aque- 
duct, &c. and . theſe in repair, is great; and 
much damage happens by fire, and by water - floods. Se- 
condly, In Scotland, it has bitherto been found, that on 
account of the ſcarcity of hands, and difficulty of dreſſing 
in the old hand- methods, flax never was raiſed in conſi- 
derable quantities, until the country people found the 
conveniency of a mill in their neighbourhood ; and there- 
fore the firſt fitter up of a mill in a part of the countr 
where there was none before, could not for years . 
. This cir- 

cumſtance 
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cumſtance obliged the linen board in Scotland to defray 
part of the expence of fitting up many of theſe mills. 
Thirdly, This mill is extremely to the work- 
men ; many have loſt arms by it, ſome their lives, and 
the nature of the work there is otherwiſe remarkably un- 
healthy. Fourthly, This mill is ſo conſtructed, that the 
ſtroke of its ſcutchers is ineffeCtual, unleſs they are moved 
with a degree of violence, that nothing leſs than the ut- 
moſt dexterity and cloſeſt care can prevent from deſtroying 
a very conſiderable part of the flax; and as that ſkill and 
unremitted attention cannot be expected among a number 
of common day-labourers, the great waſte of flax always 
attending theſe mills. is eaſily accounted for, eſpecially as 
unſkilful hands are often employed ; for being called. to 
this work only in winter, the lint-miller muſt content him- 
ſelf with labourers that, at the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
are not otherwiſe engaged. Fifthly, The earriage of the 
rough flax to mills at a diſtance, the delay there, ſome- 
times for months, till others be ſerved, during which time 
the flax muſt lie without doors: damage, embezzlement, 
&c. theſe are much complained of ; and, with the waſte 
þefore-mentioned, have in general ruined the character of 
theſe mills. Sixthly, The expence of flax-drefling is {till 
kept high, becauſe the proprietor of the mill muſt have a 
large rent, eſpecially as his outlay upon it is extenſive ; the 
— * muſt have a living; and the workmen extraordinary 
wages for ſuch dangerous and unhealthy work. In ſhort, 
it has become very doubtful, whether, upon the whole, 
theſe mills have not been more hurtful than beneficial to 
the manufacture. | a | 
The new water-mill for dreſſing flax and hemp, invented 
by Robert Macpherſon, removes part of theſe inconve- 
niencies. For, 1. It is much leſs waſteful of the flax: as 
much ſo, it is 
be. It not only yields more flax from the ſcutch, but the flax 
dreſſed by it yields ſtill more from the heckle. 2. It is fitter 


for dreſſing long hemp. 3. It is no way dangerous nor un- 


healthy to the workmen, 4. It requires a leſs expenſive 
mill-houſe, and leſs annual repair. 5. It requires much 
leſs water. 6. For one, two, or a few workmen, the 
my of its machinery which dreſs the flax or hemp, may 
joined to the movement of a corn-mill, or any other 
mill, by a ſmall iron-axle, or by rope and pully, through 
any wall or partition, at a fide, above, or below. 
ere much buſineſs in the beating way is to be done, 
the new machinery with water or a horle, gives entire 


ſatisfaction. But ſcutching proves an operation that re- 


quires more judicious management than can be expected 
at a public water- mill. A lint- miller, who dreſſes flax for 
others, finds his profit in the difpatch made by the great 
velocity which can be given to the ſcutchers by a power of 
water; but the proprietor of the flax loſes more by the 
waſte occaſioned by that velocity than the miller gains by 
the greater difpatch. In ſhort, the dreſſing of flax by any 
expenſive public water - mill remains ſtill liable to many 
of the inconveniencies mentioned in the firſt part of this 
Paper. 7 ' ae 
The foot-machines 


_ cies, and far towards bringing flax-dreffing to 

ſection. For, 1. They waſte the fa or hemp as litt] 
the hand methods of dreſſing. 2. They are much more 
expeditious, and as much ſo as dare be attempted without 
| deſtroying a confiderable part of the flax or hemp, which 
above every thing elſe ought to be avoided. 3 The work- | 


we #5 1 


preſumed, as water machinery can poſlibly | 


(likewiſe invented by Robert Mae- 
pherſon) it is preſumed, obviate all theſe inconvenien- 

vio 
Ce as 
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ing wich them is not ſo laborious as the hand methods, 
4. They are not dangerous to the workmen. 5. They 
are not too bulky for general uſe: they ate portable upon 
a cart, are of ſmall expence, fimple conſtruction, can be 
made by any good carpenter and faith, and each machine 
is wrought — a ſingle perſon, _. Fg ee Bl 
With theſe foot-machines any perſon may have his flax 
or hemp dreſſed under his own eye, by his own ſervants, 
and at times when otherwiſe they would be idle, in the 
dark afternoons of winter, when the lanthorns ufed by 
hecklers will prevent accidents by fire, and in the day-time 
when bad weather hinders working in the fields. 'Thus 
the dreſſing of flax and hemp becoming eaſy, the raiſing 
of theſe crops, of all the moſt profitable to the farmer, 
and to the country, will become more general ; many will 
have their flax or hemp dreſſed by their own ſervants, 
without expence; and when others are hired to that work, 
the expence muſt be much leſs than by the hand methods, 
as the machines are greatly more expeditious. 'The water- 
mills are not taken into this compariſon, becauſe their 
waſte of the flax or hemp overbalances the profit of their 


greater diſpatch. . war, tas Warte 
importance of this new machinery to Britain, Ire- 
land, and the colonies, mult appear very great, when the 


following particulars are conſidered. 


The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Eng- 1. 
land yearly cannot be reckoned Jeſs than — 250,000 
It appears from the Cuſtomhouſe accounts, that 
| there was imported into England, from Chriſt- 
mas 1762, to Chriſtmas 1763, 100,997 buſhels 
Waſh, 


— 


9 


of Linſeed. In the fens about Lincoln- 
thirty towns and villages have yearly about 
6ooo acres of flax and There are 
likewiſe ſome thouſand acres of theſe crops 
early in the marſh-lands on the borders f 
ork and Lincolnſhires. The town of Snaith 
in Yorkſhire has the greateſt flax · market of 
any place in Britain. 3 
The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Scot- 
land yearly is calculated about — — — 1 
There is imported into Scotland about 60,000 
buſhels of linſeed yearly. « 
The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Ireland 
yearly may be reckoned about — — — — 500,000 
The linen manufacture there is about double that :; 
in Scotland, and moſtly made of their nn 
flax. i 1 
| Sum of theſe — — — 940,000 
e expence of breaking and ſcutching that 940,000 
pounds worth of flax and hemp may be reckoned 150,000 
pounds; one half of which, or 75,000 pounds * annum, 
muſt come in time to be ſaved by the uſe of the new ma- 
ehines; for the new ſcutcher does more than double the work 
of the old hand · ſcuteh in the fame time. The new brake 
is not ſo advantageous in that reſpect; yet the inventor 
thinks he errs on the ſafe fide, when he ſtates the new brake 
and ſcutcher both together, as doing only double work. 
The colonies in Ametica are now encouraged to ratſe 
flax and hemp, by a parliamentary bounty in Britain. 
\ The great advantages of raiſing our own feed, flax, 
and hemp, inftead of providing them from foreign coun- 
tries, need not be here repreſented. What is at preſent 


1 


90, ooo 


—— 


= 
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imported rs from the cuftomhonſe accounts as fol- 
lows: and 2 2. be doubted but the aforefaid new ma- 
„ 43 L 2 uy 4 1 Ts 1 : 


chinery 
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chinery will be the means of increaſing our own growth, | 
and conſequently decreaſing the foreign importation. 


The linſeed imported into England is annually 
about 100,000 buſhels, reckoned in value L 
about — — — — — — — — 40,000 


Into Scotland, about 60,000 buſhels — — 25,000 
Into Ireland, about $0,000 — — — — 34,000 
Flax and hemp into England, about — — 700,000 
Into Scotland, about 120,000 
Into Ireland, about 


Sum of theſe, excluſive of the blank for Ireland 919,000 

And that there can he no want of market for an exten- 
fion of our linen and hempen manufactures (which the 
new flax - machinery muſt greatly promote) appears evident 
from the extenſive importation of theſe manufactures from 
foreign countries; for, according to the Cuſtomhouſe ac- 
counts, there is annually imported into England, from 
the continent of Europe. 1 


Linen-yarn, of value about — — -— — — 200,000 
Linen-cloth, of value about — — —— — 1,500,000 
And thread, lace, fail-cloth, cordage, ſacking, 

&c. the amount of which muſt alſo be con- 

fiderable. 


Explanation of Plate XIV. repreſenting the FooT-Ma- 


CHINES for BREAKING BEATING FLax and 
Heme, | 1 


Of the Foor-BRAK x. 


A The three under- brake teeth, or ſwords, ſeventeen 
| inches long, three inches deep, one and a quar- 
ter inch thick at back or bottom, a quarter of an 
inch at edge, the edges two and three quarters 
inches aſunder at the end next the guide B, and 
two inches aſunder at the other end. | 

C The two upper teeth, about an inch ſhorter than the 
under teeth. 

D 'The brake-mallet, about 

weight. 

E, e. A compound foot-treadle. E is eight feet four 
inches between the fulcrums, raiſed at F eight 

inches above the ground (or rather five inches 
higher than the ſtance of the workman.) e is two 
fect four inches between the fulcrums, and is raiſed 
G at G eighteen inches above the ground; that is, 
fiſteen inches higher than the ſtance, of the work- 
man. | TR 
H The ſword or upright timber-rod which turns the 
wheel by the treadle-crank. 

I The tr crank, of ſeven and a half inches radius. 
K The fly-wheel, four and a half feet diameter, above 

ſixty pounds Engliſh weight. As here repreſented 
it is beat or caſt-iron, but it is alſo made of timber. 

L Brafs cods or buſhes. 3 
M. m The lifting crank. m is fixed firm upon the axle of 
the fly, While the crank M, about eight inches ra- 
dius, plays freely round the axle. In poſition firſt, 
m begins to take round the crank (which by the 
lever R pulls up the mallet:) when it comes to 
ſition && the mallet is again at liberty, and 


thirty-three pounds Engliſh 


1 ts 


K ey 


| or ſcutchi 


FLA 


N. B. The treadle-crank is advanced about one eighth 
part of the circle before the lifting crank, 

ſmall pulley, which turns eaſily round on the end 
of the crank, 2nd to which a rope is fixed. 

O A piece of timber which prevents the rope from fall- 
ing in upon the axle, but which ſhould not rub 
againſt the rope in jts coming down. 

P Here the rope paſſes between two friftion-rollers, 
which are ſo placed that the rope comes down there 
four inches, or half the radius of the lifting crank, 
or the ſide of a plummet-line croſſing the center of 
the wheel ; that is, to the ſide on which the crank 
turns when it pulls down the rope. | 

Q A pillar, which ſerves only to ſupport the guard for 


the rope O, and the friction- rollers at P. 
R The lever. 


S The lever-pillar. 
'T Part of the mallet-frame. 
U Two pillars which guide the brake-mallet. 
V An iron ſpring which receives the leap of the mallet, 
and throws it the quicker down. 
W 'The pillars which ſupport the fly. 
X, U The pillars which bear the brake-teeth and mallet. 
Y Spur and croſs, ſupports of the pillars. 
Z The bottom ſrame- piece. 


a A broad ſtool upon which the workman ſtands, three 
inches above the ground. 


The brake-teeth are made of good beech or planetree, 
the brake-mallet of planetree, aſh, elm, birch, or oak ; 
the ſword, or upright timber-rod between the treadle and the 


treadle-crank, of beech ny or birch ; and the lever 
of beech, aſh, or oak. 'The fly-wheel, if timber, ſhould be 


made of oak, aſh, beech, elm, or planetree. All the other 
parts of timber worth mentioning may be made of fir. 


Of the Foor-BeaTtrs. 


The before - mentioned brake may at any time be con- 
verted to a beater of flax and hemp, by removing the 
brake - teeth, and putting in their place flat boards. In the 
upper of theſe boards may be driven thirty-two nails, the 
head about three quarters of an inch long, and the point 
of the head about a quarter of an inch diameter; the 
points of the nail-heads may be placed one inch clear 
aſunder, and in the order marked B, at equal diſtances, as 
in this way any of the nails may moſt eafl be drawn out 
in repairing the mallet. An iron hoop ahout the mallet 
will prevent its burſting with the indriving of the nails. 
For the ſole purpoſe of beating flax and hemp, the nar- 
row end of the mallet is placed toward the workman ; and 
where there is much work in that way, the mallet and fly 
may be made heavier, and then two or more workmen 


can work together upon the foot-treadles, which may alſo 


be made equally long, 

Plate XVII. Fig. 1. repreſents the ſcutching machine, 
where 5B G is the foot-board; D, D, ſcutchers ; Q, the 
center of the iron wheel C, C, Q; 8, the upright piece, 

ng ſtack ; A the piece on which the hand reſts in 
order to ſcrutch the flax. Ihe machine is put in motion 
by the nunch at M, which is moved by the foot-board. 
Me have been the more particular in our account of 
the various methods uſed in cultivating and dreſſing flax, 
becauſe it is an article, which, with proper encouragement, 
ma become of the utmoſt importance to theſe kingdoms ; 


its weight pulls up the crank (faſter than the 


- 


fixed pieces move) into polition third. 


therefore, we were perſuaded that we could not do a 


more acceptable piece of ſervice to the huſbandman, * 


by giving the various methods at full length, though we 
27 that in doing this the reader will meet with 


ſome itions, which could not be avoided without cur- 
ny the whole, and conſequently rendering it leſs 
valuable. 


FLAYL. See FLAIL. 
. FLEABANE, or Fleawort, the name of a perennial 
weed common in paſtures, the ſtalk of which is round, 
bending, ſolid, and heavy. The leaves are oblong, ſharp- 
pointed, wrinkled, downy, and embrace the ſtalk on 
which they grow very thick without any regularity. The 
flowers are yellow, radiated, and incloſed in a flower - cup 
made of narrow ſcales like briſtles. 

FLEAK, a gate ſet up in a gap. 

FLEAWORT. See FLEABANE., | 

FLET-MILK, milk that has been ſkimmed, or had 
the cream taken off, 

FLOATING of Meadows, See the article MEA- 


DoW. 
FLOTE.-FESCUE graſs, an excellent graſs for cattle, 
growing in watery places. 

The flote-feſcue affords excellent feet for horſes. 
Stillingfleet, quoting a 
Acad. vol. III. entitled Plante Eſculentæ, takes notice, 
that the author of it ſays, article 90, That the ſeeds 
of this graſs are gathered yearly in Poland, and from 
thence carried into Germany, and ſometimes into Swe- 
den, and fold under the name of manna-ſeeds. Theſe 
are much uſed at the tables of the great, on account of 
their nouriſhing quality and agreeable taſte.” 

Our ingenious countryman, in his addition to this 

age, has the following words: Mr. Dean, a very 
nſible farmer at Ruſcomb, Berkſhire, aſſured me, that 
a field, always lying under water, of about four acres, 
that was occupied by his father when he was a boy, was 
covered by a kind of graſs that maintained five farm- 
horſes in good beart, from April to the end of harveſt, 
without gwing them any other kind of food, and that it 
— more than they could eat. He, at my deſire, 
rought me ſome of the graſs, which proved to be the 
flote-feſcue, with a mixture of the marſn- bent. Whether 
this laſt contributes much towards furniſhing ſo good a 
paſture, I cannot ſay. They both throw out roots at the 
Joints of the ſtalks, and therefore likely to grow to a great 
length. In the index of dubious plants, at the end of 
Ray's re. there is mention made of a graſs, under 
the name of gramen cannium ſupinum longiſſimum, growing 
not far from Saliſbury, twenty-four feet long. This muſt, 
by its length, be a graſs with a creeping ſtalk ; and that 
there 18 a graſs in Wiltſhire, growing in watery meadows, 
ſo valuable, that an acre of it lets for from ten to twelve 
pounds, I have been informed by ſeveral perſons. Theſe 
circumſtances incline. me to think it moſt be the flote- 


feſcue ;, but whatever graſs it be, it certainly muſt deſerve 
to be enquired after. 


. 


Mr. 


There is a clammineſs on the ear of the flote-feſcue | 


when the ſeeds are ripe, that taſtes like honey, as I have 


often found ; and for this reaſon, perhaps, they are called | 


manna-ſeeds, 


* Linnzus Flor. Suec. article 95, ſays, that the bran 
of this graſs will. cure horſes troubled with bots, if kept- 


from drinking for ſome hours.” So far the very ingeni- 
ous Mr. Stillingfleet. 


From what has been faid above, we may conclude, that | 


ſous publiſhed in the Amzn. | 


the flote-feſcue is ane of the beſt graſſes that we can culti- 


ls 


| yard to graſs before the middle of May, and therefore 


vate for the uſe of our horſes, and the more eſpecially, as 
it appears to thrive beſt in wet, low meadows, where 


_ other grafſes would not grow. 
ere are at Claton-Lodge, in the county of Eſſex, 


not far from Thorp, ſome low meadows, which are every 
year flooded for months together during the winter ſeaſon : 
theſe meadows are covered with a graſs of a remarkable 
fattening quality ; for when old cows have been turned 
into them, though they were ever ſo poor and low in fleſh, 
they have in a very ſhort ſpace of time grown as remark- 
ably fat ; and when killed, their meat would appear as 
fine, and taſte as well, as that of any ſteer or ox; 
therefore it is reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that the | graſs 
2 in theſe meadows is no other than that of the 
Ote- 

FLY, in turnips. See Turnips. 

FLy, in ſheep, a ſpecies of maggot very troubleſome- 
to that animal. The reader will find an infallible method. 
to 2 theſe troubleſome inſeQts under the article Sc AB. 
in Sheep. 

FOAL-TEETH. See the article Act of a Horſe. 

FODDER, hay, ſtraw, haulm, &c. given to cattle. 

In the foddering-yards of backſides, or other out- 
houſes, to have ſeveral diviſions, over and above what is 
conſtantly uſed, has great conveniencies in it ; one of 
which is, that in them you may diſpoſe of a two-yearling 
cow, or another cow, at the time of bulling ; not only 
to keep them from a bull, but from the other beaſts alſo, 
that would be leaping ſuch a cow, whereby they may burt 
each other, &c. — cows — with calf will 
be apt to warp by leaping a bulling- cow. 

The open winters make hay the deareſt, if a hard froſt 
and ſnow come at the 8 of them ; for if once 
cattle come to fodder, they muſt be held to it, or they 
will receive great damage. In waſhy weather all the 
hay that can be given to cattle will not make them 
thrive, but in dry froſty weather they will thrive with. 
their meat very well. | ich 

Mr. Liſle ſays, that he let his, cows go at large from 
their foddering-yard, during the winter, and ſo continued 
till April, when they fed on ſome graſs ; and thoſe that 
had calved, he foddered with hay: the conſequence of 
which was, that by the middle of April his cows would 
not ſtand to eat ſtraw at all, but were, during the 
months of March and April, ſo weaned from ſtraw, by: 
baits of graſs and hay, that they fell off from the ſtraw 
quite, and grew much leaner, and worſe in fleſh than they 
had been, and apparently worſe than the farmers cows,, 
which were, after the winter months, wholly pent up ts, 
their ſtraw, and to the pond. 75 

All ſorts of cattle that chew the cud, as ſheep, cows,, 
&c. care not to graze after each other, nor to eat one 
another's leavings in the foddering- yards, but cattle that 
do not chew. the cud will eat after thoſe that do, and 
vice verſa. | | 

Pliny tells us, where hay was ſcarce, it was uſual to 
feed their cattle with chaff and barley-ſtraw. Of chaff, 
ſays he, that is the beſt ſort, which is the thinneſt and 


ſmalleſt, and neareſt to duſt; the beſt therefore is from. 


millet, the next from barley, and the worſt from wheat, 


, except it be for hard-labouring beaſts. 


On ſound experience I am convinced; ſays Mr., Liſle, 
that in our hilly-country we ought not to have any de- 
pendence on ſending our cattle out of the foddering- 


We: 


% 
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we ought to be provided with winter fodder for cows 
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than your gut-lying to your farm, which, in the 
— bee N f 


accordingly. | hill country, is not li carry but ſeven or eight 
At the beginning of winter, ſuppoſe the latter end of | pots of dung in a day, by reaſon of the diſtance, and mow- 
„and a great part of November, while cattle ſtill | ing, is not reaping a profit, but bare exchanging : but if 


continue out in the field at graſs, it is very neceſſary to 


fodder them carly in the morning, while the hoar-froſt 
han on the grabs which they wil not cat kindly off till 
the ſun has warmed it. 


The ſtraddling racks are beſt for foddering, if made 
ſtrong enough, is, ſo as not to be over-turned ; for 
theſe racks may be lifted up as the dung mixen riſes, 
which thoſe fixed in the ground cannot be. 

It is a practice in many places, to tie their cows up 
to a rack to fodder ; but if a would rightly con- 
ſider the places where it is done, we ſhould find it only 
uſed where the fodder is good, being either hay, or 
very good ſtraw ; but in the hill-country of Hampſhire, 
where the cattle have ſtraw fodder only, and that not fo 

as the ſtraw in the valleys, the cuſtom is to fodder 
their cows in racks, or cribs, in the yard, which 
they think better than tying their cattle up to racks in 
houſes ; for though in cold and rainy weather the houſes 
may their loins dry, yet in countries where the fod- 
der is coarſe, eſpecially after wet and backward harveſts, 
when the ſpirit of the ſtraw is waſhed out by the rain, 
the giving cattle ſtraw from racks, from whence they 
cannot pick and chooſe, as from cribs they may, is judged 
to tend to the impoveriſhing the cattle, whereas in cribs 
* pick the ſweet from the coarſe. 
is a very remarkable difference in cattle eating 
their fodder, when freſh threſhed, and when it has been 
threſhed two or three days, eſpecially if the ſtraw be but 
indifferent fodder. Life's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 392. 

FOGGE, long graſs remaining in paſtures till winter. 

FOISSEN, the natural juice or moiſture of the graſs 
or other herbs. | 

FOLD, the moveable incloſure wherein ſheep are con- 
fined during the night. l 

It appears that the ſheep-folds of the eaſtern nations 
"_ not ſuch as ours, but houſes erected for that pur- 

e. 

Mr. Garret, who has lived four years in Spain, fays the 
ingenious Mr. Liſle, aſſures me, that in thoſe parts where 
be was, they fold their ſheep as we do ours, only their 

fold is made netwiſe with ron cords, and about fix 
feet high, with the bottom ſtaked down to the nd, 
and two cur-dops, of a breed between a maſtif} and a 
3 lie within the ſold to guard the ſneep from 

e . | | 

“In favour rather of keeping a weather-flock than an 
. ewe-flock on the hill country, beſides other convenien- 
cies, you may have the benefit of the fold for barley at the 
r time when it does moſt „ Viz. on the fal- 

ws between the latter end of February and the middle of 
April, when the ewes cannot be folded. | 

Ihe limitation of an ewe-flock for folding and kee 
ing on throughout the winter, or be it a weather-flock, 
ought to depend on theſe rules ; Firſt, Not to keep more 
at winter than you can winter, either by meads, or ſowed 
grafſes and hay. Secondly, Not to be ſatisſied that you 
can provide hay for them 3 ſowed graſſes, as broad clo» 
ver, &c. in caſe ſuch lands as are fitted to carry ſuch graſſes, 
lie at a diſtance for mowing, whereby you muſt maintain 
them with dung, where, by reaſon of carriage, it will be 
chargeable, unleſs your fold can maintain more ground 


to fold on your wheat fallows, and how far 


* 


you have much land round about, and near your houſe, 


whereto you can carry thirty or forty load of dung a day, 
and which will bear clover hay, then you may in- 
creaſe your flock proportionably. F 


« Asto fatting your ewes and lambs out of your flock, 
if you have lands difpoſed for fatting, you ought to con- 
ſider, if you break your flock by drawing out ewes with 
their lambs for that purpoſe, what flock you will have left 
your wheat 
land ſtands in need of a fold; for if you leave yourſelf not 
ſufficient, it will be indiſcretion to weaken your fold ; be- 
ſides, it will hurt your breed; for you will draw off many 
forward lambs, which might, perhaps, have carried on 
the breed otherwiſe,” and when a hill country farmer is 
ſettled in a flock, it is not good to be buying yearly, to 
keep up his complement, on account of many dangers 
which may from thence enſue: it is better, therefore, in 
ſuch caſe to buy ewes with their forward lambs to put in- 
to your fatting grounds; but in caſe you ſow wheat land 
good enough without the fold, or have another way of 
manuring it, by liming,. &c. then it may be very well 
to fat off certain numbers of your flock. | 

«© Though, fays a very good farmer of my acquain- 
tance, I have but a mean opinion of winter folding, or 
to fold on barley ſown, and may in time fallow on graſs- 

round inſtead of barley-land, yet I would fold on barley- 
d fallowed or ſtirred, from the time my lambs were 
ſtiff enough after lambing to go on ſuch fallows ; for, 
ſays he, the benefit of an acre ſo folded, is three times as 
good as one winter-folded for barley. 

« Farmer Glyde, of the Iſle of Wight, with whom 1 
was talking of huſbandry affairs, told me, there was' one 
thing he believed I knew not of, which he would tell me ; 


he would, he ſaid, adviſe me to fold my ewes and lambs 


on the barley-land in the ſpring, and divide my flocks in 
folding ; for, faid he, two hundred ewes and their lambs 
will do as much, if not more good, by folding on an 
acre of land, as four hundred weathers : I have, faid he, 
folded a part of the fame land at the ſame time two hun- 
dred ewes and their lambs, and in another fold of equal 
dimenſion five hundred weathers, and I have always 
found, that the folding of the ewes did me the beſt ſer- 
vice, and brought me the beſt corn. | 
« My ſhepherd is of opinion, that ewes ought not to be 
folded on the rare! fallows, or any other fallows in lamb- 
ing-time, but weathers only ; for the lambs, being wet 
wh lambed, would be dirticd with the fallows, and the 
ewes would preſently forſake them; therefore the ewes 
ought in lambing-time to be folded in the meadows, 
where it is clean, and the folds removed as often as the 
cold wind ſhould change from corner to corner. And 
afterwards, he faid, they ought to fold weathers on-the 
till a fortnight after May, but the ewes never after 
Candlemaſs. | 
& It is plain, that the early folding an ewe-flock, and 
lambs in April, on wheat fallows, pinches the lambs, and 
ſo does folding them at that time on the barley grounds, 
both which are too cold for them, eſpecially on our hill 


country; care ought therefore to be taken, that thoſe ] 

want folding on in thoſe months, bu 

and that during 
that 


do not of neceſſity 
that they may be otherwiſe provided for, 
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that time the ewe · ſold may be on graſs- grounds, or lay- 
grounds deſigned for fallows. TITS 2. 

« We muſt be more cautious in April and May of ſold- 
ing an ewe-fold on the barley-land, they being wettiſh, 
than of folding them on the wheat ſown in Auguſtor Sep- 
tember ; becauſe the lambs in April and May make the 
ewes riſe often and move, whereby the ground becomes 
much more trodden at that time of the year by the ewe- 
fold, than it would be by a weather-fold, or an hog-fold, 
as may apparently be ſeen, if the folds be divided. 

« Telling Mr. Gerriſn the grazier, and farmer Iſles, 
bow dear Mr. Eyres our miniſter fold fat lambs to the 
number of fifteen, May cighteenth, viz. for ten ſhillings 
and ſix- 
to the very day he fold them. They replied, that folding 
the lambs did very little hurt them with reſpect to their fat, 
provided they were drove pretty late to fold, and let out 
early in the morning. | 

« Walking with Mr. Ra d into his arable com- 
mon fields, October twenty-fifth (anno 1708) we met 
his ſhepherd pitching the fold on the new ſowed wheat. 
I aſked him, whether he did not find that pitching the fold 
on the wheat at this time of the year, and a fortnight later, 
turned-to a much better account than folding for the barley 
crop for the year following, Mr. Raymond and his ſhep- 


* 


herd readily replied, undoubtedly it turned to the beſt ac- 


count to fold after this time on wheat. I ſaid, for my 
part, I had obſerved the fold carried on the land, deſigned 
for barley ſo early in the winter had little effect, its 
ſtrength being ſpent and waſhed away by ſpring, ſo that it 
will make but little ſhew in the crop of barley next ſum- 
mer, and that therefore I choſe to preſerve four, five, or 
ſix acres of wheat-fallow that lies warm, and will bear 
ſowing late, to carry my fold over to the latter end of 
October, rather than finiſh my wheat fold by the end of 
September, and then carry it on my barley ; for though 
the latter part of October might, in our cold country, Lo 
too late to ſow wheat, yet it was better than to be ſo ſoon 
folding barley, which would be no better for it. 'To which 
they replied, I was much in the right. And as I have be- 
fore obſerved how infignificant the fold is in the winter, 
eſpecially in hard froſts. I imparted it to Mr. Raymond, 
who concurred with me, and ſaid, he had folded on arable 
land in ſnow, and found not the leaſt benefit: whereupon 
he reſolved in ſuch caſes to fold on meadow and paſture, 
in mighty expectations of graſs : but it made no return; 
whereſore in ſnows he now lets his ſheep ramble. 
. Whereas I have ſaid, that in cold clay ground, and 
in a cold hill country, a winter-fold does little- ; yet 
I have by experience found the contrary in ſuch parts 
the hill country, where the land is dry and light, and that 
it does great ſervice to the barley-crop. This difference 
may be reconciled thus, i. e. where the land, though 
called hill country land, does not lie very high, for the 
height much tends to the chilling of the ground. Again, 
the explanatory reaſon of this difference, though hardly 
accountable for, yet ſeems to me chiefly to lie in the chil- 
ling quality of the ground which at firſt receives the dung 
and piſs, and that deadens the ferment ; whereas in warmer 
22 its progreſſion toward that end is ſupported by a 
ufhcient benign warmth, fince in both ſorts of earth, the 
urine does undeniably fink into the earth, and mix with 
it, N | 
My ground being cold and feeding, I ſhould in the 
ſpring of the year, when I come either to pitch my.fold | 


| on the barley fallows, or on the ſown barley, ſet it very 


pence cach, and that they had been folded all along 


| come carly with your fold off of the wheat · lands on 
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wide, in order to avoid the uſual inconveniencies of pen- 
ning at that time, viz. the rankneſs and lodging of the 
barley, and the conſequences, thinneſs and coarſeneſs. 

k was the tenth of October (anno 1720) when m 
fold was going to be ſet on the wheat-fallows of a field, 
which was heavy land, and the fallows, where the fold 
was to go, were to be ploughed up the next day; I was 
afraid the land would be too wet to fold on after the 
wheat was ſown, and ſpoke to the ſhepherd about it. He 
ſaid, he believed I might be in the right, eſpecially ſince 
the rams had been ſome days put to ramming the ewes, 
becauſe the rams would keep moving and ſtirring the ewes 
all night in the fold, whereby the ground would be bat- 
tered and trod, and ſo ſquatted, that the wheat might not 
get through. 

« That the Greeks did pen up their ſheep, that they 
might piſs through hurdles, as in Herefordſhire, you max 
ſee in Palladius's calendar, November, to avoid dirtying 
and damaging their fleeces. 

&« Farmer Miles, whom I have often mentioned with 
approbation, adviſed me, if I would turn arable into mea- 
dow, and lay it up to graſs, to fling ſtraw upon it that is 
leſs than half rotten, and then fold upon it the ſame night, 
and it will bring the ground on very faſt. 

« Purſuant to what has been before ſaid, that folding 


| | by _— 


in winter for barley is not profitable, becauſe, 
for the fold's running over the land, we loſe the principal 
ſeaſon of fallowing ; yet however it may be pr to fold 
till Chriſtmas, and then'go on the wheat-lay ; becauſe we 
can loſe no fallowing ſeaſon by that ; we cannot 

have finiſhed our fallowing any year before Chriſtmas. 
 & ] find by Mr. Antill and Mr. Clerk, and others, 
that in. Leiceſterſhire they. have no winter-folding for bar- 


ley ; they leave off by Michaelmas at fartheſt, and ſome-. 


times cannot fold again till May; the reaſon is, their 
lands are ſo wet they would be always in a poach, and 
the coldneſs of the lands would kill the ſheep: to help 
which defect, they muck their barley-lands, and from 
thence begin their huſbandry, and ſow wheat. the year 
after, often under furrow, on their barley-ſtubble, for they 
fay, if they ſhould dung their wheat-ground it would rot 
their wheat, and they ſow peaſe or beans after the wheat, 
and then lay the ground to ſummer- fallow again, to be 
mucked in May for barley, or to fold for wheat; ſo that 
they carry out their dung before it is half rotten, or the 
ſeeds of the weeds killed: but in their incloſures they ſow: 
four crops of corn all on one earth, without dung, for 
the moſt part beginning with. cats,, and laying down to 


of | graſs with wheat. 


«© IT am told, that in Dorſetſhire the aim of the farmers 
is, to fold on their ſheep-leaſes in the middle of July, and 
ſo till Michaelmas, that in the winter there may be a 
good head of graſs for the milch-ewes. | 

6 It ſeems to be inconvenient to graſp at ſo Ifrge a 
wheat or barley-crop, as hardly to be able to compals it 


without folding late on the wheat after it is ſowed, or on 


the barley-land after it is ſowed ; for by being under the 
above neceſſity, in order to compaſs what one has engroſ- 
ſed, one may often be obliged to fold unſeaſonably on each 
ſort of corn, nor will the fold in that caſe make good the 
damage done to the flock by the lateneſs of the ſeaſon : 
and an ewe-fold is often damaged by folding on the cold 
land at the latter end of October; whereas it is better to 
to the 
barley 
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barley and from the ſowed barley on to the 
wheat quan- 


; for —_— you will fold the 
tity of of the reſpective grains without the re- 
ive inconveniencies. 

« Between waſhing and ſhearing-time ſheep ought not 
to be folded, becauſe of dirtying their wool, nor from 
the cutting of the lambs till a fortnight after, nor in 
ſheap-leaſes or arable in wet weather, for it will tread the 
graſs into dung. 

A ſervant of mine, a man of very good underſtand- 
ing, tells me, he has been many years a ſhepherd, but 
could never obſerve that the fold ever did any good in 
froſty weather : particularly he remembers a very ſharp 
froſty winter, in which a whole flock uſed daily to gather 
to a hay-reek, in a ground where they were foddered, yet 
he could not obſerve there was any better corn there than 
elſewhere. I aſked him the reaſon of it; he ſaid, the froſt 
waſted and preyed on the dung ; and I rather approve 
this obſervation of his, becauſe of the great prejudice 
ſtrong beer and ſpirits receive by being frozen, even ſo as 
to become mere caput mortuums. 

I froſt has the ſame effect on dung, by impoveriſh- 
ing it, that it is ſaid to have on the ſheep-fold, and on 
ſtrong beer : quere, whether it be proper or not, to leave 
horſe or cow-dung ſpread on land without ploughing it 
in? 

„ Mr, Raymond is alſo of opinion, that the winter- 
froſts do very much deaden the folding of the ſheep, and 
rob it of its virtue. | | 

« Farmer Elton ſaid, the method he beſt approved of 
in folding, was can to fold that land firſt that was firſt 
deſigned to be ploughed, ſuch as white or whitiſh land, 
they not being apt to bear weeds, nor will the fold be apt 
to cauſe w to come, and ſuch land he would ſow firſt, 
viz. at St. James's-tide. I faid, Iſhould think, though 
ſuch land ſhould be ſowed ever ſo wet, yet, if the month 
of Auguſt ſhould prove dry and ſcorching, it would burn, 
and ſuffer by ſuch early ſowing. He replied, if ſowed 
wet, yet ſo as it came up, he never new the drought to 
hurt it. 

« It was a very dry ſeaſon from the firſt of March 
to the ſixth of May (anno 1701) during which time I ſet 
my fold on my barley. Several of the farmers in m 
neighbour ſaid, it would be apt to do the barley more 
harm than , for the ſheep would ſcratch up the ſeed; 
whereas, it rain had come, ſo that the ground had not 
been in a duſt, their ſcratching would have done no harm. 
But I rolled before I ſet my told, and fo I preſume the 
ground was ſo faſt as to receive the leſs damage, it being 
alſo ſtoney, and therefore the ſheep could not ſearch it ſo 
much as otherwiſe perhaps they might have done : the 
event was, the fold did no harm, but good. 

Mr. Gilbert of Maddington was telling me, the way 


of huſbandry about him, near Saliſbury, was, to fold on 


their wheat after it was ſowed till St. Luke's-tide, which 
is in the middle of October; then to draw off their flock 
for a month to fold their ſheep-leaſes, and then on the 
barley - ſallows. I aſked ſome North-Wiltſhire farmers, if 
about them they ever folded on the wheat-land after it was 
ſowed ; they ſaid no, they never knew it to be done in 
any parts thereabouts, yet folding after the corn was ſown 
did 3t more good than before ; but the reaſon why they 
did not do it about Holt, &c. they believed was, . 
they were forced to lay uP the wheat - lands in high ridges 
by reaſon of the deepneſs of the earth, and its wetneſs, 


| eaſily be torn up by the draggs. 
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and the ſheep if folded on ſuch land, would do nothing 
but lic between the furrows, which weuld do the land but 
little ſervice : beſides, they faid, in the hill-country the 
land was rather of the lighteſt, and the treading of the 
ſheep, after it was ſowed, preſſed it cloſer than it was be- 

« Mr. Ra aſſured me, that ſheep folded on 
ſandy lands would thereby be ſenſibly more inpoveriſhed 
than thoſe folded on clay lands, and this, faid he, the 
ſhepherds agree to, who live where there are ſuch different 
ſorts of land. The reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe the ſandy 
lands draw forth and drink up the moiſture of the ſheep, 
to fill up which emptineſs of the outward veſſels, a freſh 
juice muſt ſucceed, and ſoon ; or elſe that the ſandy lands 


being hot, make the ſheep perſpire more than clay lands 
do, whereas the cold clay rather repels perſpiration. 
« If fandy or light ground, as has before hinted, 


draws the fat and moiſture of the ſheep-fold off, ſo as to 
impoveriſh a flock more than if they had been folded on 
cold clay lands, it muſt be allowed, on the other hand, that 
light ground may be better enriched by a fold than heavy 
land, becauſe the light ground imbibes more of the moiſture 
and fat of the flock ; and this gives ſome account why it is ſaid, 
poor lands often pay better fortheir folding than ſtrong 
lands : fortheſame reaſon winter folding, when the ground 
is wet and cold, holds no proportion to ſummer folding. 

« Diſcourſing with farmer Biggs on huſbandry, he ſaid, 
he folded on the fallows all winter long, though never fo 
wet; yet, ſaid he again, ſometimes the fold does harm: 
let it be never fo wet, ſaid he, early in the year, 
folding on the fallows does no harm ; for, in the firſt, 
there is heat _—_ in the ground at the firſt hand of 
the year to keep off the chill, and then the ground is 
not ſo ſettled, but that the rain ſoon runs through it, 
but at the latter end of the year the ground is ſettled ; 
then treading it with the fold in wet weather makes it 
hold water, by which it may be chilled, and kneads the 
very wet into it, whereby there will be the leſs corn. 

Before I came from Crux-Eaſton in February (anno 
1698) in order to go into the Iſle of Wight, I had a 
ditcourſe with an old experienced ſhepherd about folding 
the flock on fallows: he ſaid, as to wheat, it was ex- 


y 1 good, but they rarely folded on barley- land after 


it was ſowed, for if it was a whitiſh land, and a hot ſum- 
mer came, it would be burnt up: beſides, the ſheep 
would be ſcraping at that time of the year on barley-land, 
and would take the corn out of the ground; but the 
wheat, ſaid he, lays too deep for them to do ſo. But when 
I came into the, Iſle of Wight, farmer Collins was of a 
different opinion, and faid, he had always folded with 
good ſucceſs on hot, dry, ſandy ground after it was ſown 
with barley, and was earneſt with me to try it ; for, ſaid 
he, you will quickly ſee the benefit, and though the ſheep 
ſhould ſcrape, you will find the barley come thickeſt 
there. There is land, however, about Huſborne and 
Stoke in Hants, that will burn by folding on in the ſpring, 
and get more harm than good, if hot weather come, it 
being a hungry ſharp gravel. | 

« As it ſeems to me, the double folding on the early 
wheat-fallows, to be ſown on one earth, cannot occaſion: 
the roots of the graſs ploughed-in to ſhoot up afreſh, but 
rather prevents it, by treading the earth down into a hard 
plaiſter, ſo that they cannot riſe ; it is true, it may bring 
up afreſh new graſs, which, having weak roots, will 


6 Columella, 


rc Columella, ſpeaking of feeding „ fays, there is 
no ſort of land, or food, but what 52 continual uſe 
of that only) ſheep will be tired of, unleſs you give them 
ſome ſalt now and then to lick, from whence _—_— 
ure a new appetite to their meat and water. the 
mn time dunng the hot ſeaſon they muſt be let out to 
feed as early as may be, while the dew is on the graſs ; 
and when the ſun is about four hours high, they muſt be 
led to water and under the ſhade, and again to feed towards 
ſun- ſet. In the days the flock ſhould be ſo led as to 
feed with their towards the weſt in the forenoon, 
and towards the caſt in the afternoon ; for it is of great 
conſequence, fays he, that the ſheep's heads ſhould be 
turned from the fun, which would be hurtful to them. 
And Varro gives the ſame directions, becauſe, ſays he, 
the ſheeps heads are extremely ſoft. Perhaps this may be 
the chic reaſon of the rams and ewes in companies turn- 
ing face to face, in hot ſun-ſhiny days. During the win- 
ter, and early in the ſpring, _ ould be kept in their 
fold, till the ſun has melted the hoar-froſt from the graſs, 
which would occaſion rheums in their heads, and would 
alſo ſcour them: for this reaſon in cold wet ſeaſons of 
the year they ſhould be watered but once a day. They let 
their ewes, as Varro aſſures us, po out to feed with the 
reſt of the flock, but back the lambs, which were 
ſuckled by the ewes at their return, and then again ſepa- 
rated from them. They alſo tethered their lambs at ten 
days old, leſt they ſhauld diſlocate or hurt their tender 
limbs by playing together.” Life's Huſbandry, vol. II. 
age 178. 
l OLE roOr, the ſame with colts- ſoot. See CoLT's- 
Foor. 0 

FOOD, a general name for whatever aliments are 
taken into the body to nouriſh it. 

' Foop of plants, the particles they extract from the ſoil, 
air, &c. in order to their nouriſhment. 

Philoſophical inquiries into the principles of vegetation, 
and the manner in which it is performed, are an object 
well worthy the attention of gentlemen whoſe fituation 
allows them to purſue that truly uſeful and entertaining 
ſtudy. But as the induſtrious huſbandman, for whoſe be- 
nefit this work is chiefly intended, as a compendium of 
the beſt practice in agriculture, founded on the reſult of 
experience, cannot afford time for matters of ſpeculation ; 
nor would they, in point of prudence, conſiſt with his ne- 
ceſſary occupations, even if his education fitted him for 
ſuch reſearches ; it may be ſufficient for him to form a ge- 
neral, but juſt, idea of the means by which plants are 
moſt ſucceſsfully raiſed. A proper notion of this will help 
to guide him in the management of his lands, and ſhew 
him in what ſtate the earth ſhould be, to enable the plants 
which he cultivates moſt eaſily and readily to find their ne- 
ceſſary food. This general knowledge of the baſis of 
agriculture is even requiſite in every one who would be fa- 
tisfied of the reaſonableneſs of his methods of proceeding. 
Whether any one active principle does univerſally 
nouriſh all plants, or whether ſome particular falts or 
juices feed one plant, and others another, is a queſtion 
that has been warmly debated by philoſophers. 

The ancients generally entitled the earth to the produc- 
tion of the animals, vegetables, and other bodies, upon 
and about it ; but ſeveral of the moderns, and among 
them ſome of very great name, both here and abroad, 
have declared in favour of water, as the efficient cauſe of 
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nouriſhment of vegetables, water is al moſt alt in all : and 
that the earth doth but keep the plant upright, and fave it 


from over heat and over cold.” Others carry this hy 
theſis ſtill farther, aſſerting water to be the only is: 
ciple or ingredient of all natural things. They ſuppoſe 
that, by I know not what proceſs of nature, water ig 
tranſmuted into ſtones, into plants, and, in ſhort,” all 
other ſubſtances whatever. Van Helmont, and his fol- 
lowers, to whoſe opinion even the illuſtrious Mr. Boyle 
has ſhewn a ſtrong propenſity, are very poſitive in this, 
and alledge, as proofs, the conſiderable growth of mint, 
and ſeveral other plants, in water, and his well-known 
experiment on a willow-tree. Van Helmont planted this 
tree, which weighed five pounds, in two hundred pounds 
of earth driedin an oven, and watered it with rain, or 
diſtilled water, after carefully covering the caſe in which 
it ſtood with a perforated tin cover, to prevent the ad- 
mittance of any other earth. Five years after, weighing 
the tree, with all the leaves it had produced in that time, 
he found its weight amount to one hundred and ſixty- 
nine pounds three ounces ; while the weight of the earth 
was ac diminiſhed about two ounces. - 

Mr. Evelyn thought, with the learned Dr. Sharrock, 
whom he quotes, that water is, of its own conſtitution alone, 
a ſoil to vegetables, not only as the moſt genuine vehi- 
cle of the riches which it imparts to plants, through 
the ſeveral ſtrainers, and by means of which all change 
and melioration is effected; but becauſe it is, of all 
other ſubſtances, beſt diſpoſed for ingreſſion, to inſinuate 
into, and fertilize the earth; which is the reaſon why 
floated grounds are ſo remarkably fertile after the flood 
has ſubſided. ©. It is, ſays he, the neareſt of kin to 
the whole vegetable race; for to aſſert, with any confi- 

dence, what part of the mere carth paſſes into their com- 
poſition ; or whether the earth ſerves only for ſtability, or 
as a womb and re le to their ſeeds, I ſhall not un- 
dertake to diſcuſs ; though I do not yet conceive the 
earth to be altogcther ſo dull and inactive, as to afford 
no other aid to the generation of what ſhe bears; the 
diverſity of ſoils being infinitely various, and the diffe- 
rence of inviſible infuſions far beyond our. arithmetic. 
But neither do I here by any means exclude the air, nor 
deny its perpetual commerce and benign influencies 
charged as it comes with thoſe pregnant and ſubtile parti 
cles, which pervading and inſinuting intothe earth's more 
ſteady and leſs volatile ſalts, that inteſtine fermentation 
is begun and promoted, which gives life, growth, and 
motion, to all that ſhe produces. Dr. Mayow / has proved. 
that the moſt exhauſted and worn-out mould, if repai 
by a bare expoſure to the air alone, without which it 
duces nothing. Nor can plants, totally excluded from 
the air, live, or ſo much as erect themſelves to any thriv- 
ing purpoſe, as being deprived of that breath and, vital 
balm, which no leſs contributes to their growth and nou- 
riſhment than does the earth itſelf, with all our aſſiſtance. 
Beſides, we find that the air is near of kin and affinity to 
water, and indeed ſeems as it were but a thinner water; 
for how elſe are vines, and other of prodigious 
growth, — rocks, and thirſty pu- 
mices where rains but ſeldom fall, if not from the benign 
influencies of the air??? Fave 
To this, aerial food and moiſture it is that moſt of the 
ſedum kind owe their gre Succulent groundſel, and 
the f nt wall flower, dra their nouriſhment from the 


vegetation. Lord Bacon was of opinion, that, © for the } fame vs x now: growing out of a wall of the 
3 als 4 : 


terreſtrial matter, mixed with 


church at St. Alban's, affords a remarkable inſtance 
much even trees are nouriſhed by the air. 

_ As all kinds of water, as well as air, contain many 
other ſubſtances beſides the pure elements of water and 
air, it is difficult to aſcertain whether theſe extraneous 
ſubſtances, or ſome of them, are not the food of plants. 
Dr. Woodward's iments, as related in the p 2 
phical Tranſactiona, ſeem to confirm the opinion that 
are: for he obſerves, that a great part of what he 
water in his experiments, 
aſcended up into the plant, as well as the water; and that 
the plants were more or leſs nouriſhed in proportion as the 
water in which ſtood contained a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of that matter. With regard to Van Helmont's 
tree, and the growth of plants in water, he very juſtly 
obleryes, that nathing like what the advocates for water 
would infer from thence, can poſſibly be concluded from 
any ſuch experiments, unleſs the water uſed in them be ab- 
ſolutely pure, homogeneous, and not charged with any fort 
of terreſtrial mixture, to which the plant may owe its 
growth and increaſe : for that all water, even the cleareſt 
and moſt tranſparent, does abound with ſuch matter, will 
appcar to any one who ſhall put ſome of the very pureſt 
into a clcan phial, and ſtop it with the greateſt care. 
2 perteAly tranſparent at firſt, it will grow cloudy, 
if f 4 {ag ſome one withows Dang * and at 
2 an opaque ſediment. Filtri dif wing 
will indeed intercept ſome of the Ns manic Wi 
which it is naturally charged; but ncither of theſe opera- 
tions, e, will that we know of, though ever ſo 


often r » Will free it entirely from all extraneous 
watter, of which will always remain in it, very fine 
and light, fit to attend every motion of the water, whoſe 
extreme tenuity, and y ſpherical globules, enable it 
to pervade ſmaller duQts than even imagination can con- 


ceive. We hardly know any fluid in all nature, except 


fire, whoſe conſtituent parts are ſo extremely ſubtile as 
thoſe of water. They will paſs through 
ſtices, impervious to air, or any other fluid. This en- 
ables them to enter the fineſt tubes and veſſels of plants, 
and to introduce the nutritive matter lodged in the earth, 
conveying it to all parts of them ; whilſt each, by means 
of organs it is endowed with for the purpoſe, intercepts 
and aſſumes into itſelf ſuch I as are ſuitable to 
its own nature; letting the reſt paſs on through the com- 
mon ducts. 

The judicious Mr. Worlidge, uninfluenced by the new 
and pre vailing mode of thinking in his time, according to 
which all vegetables were * to be ſed by water only, 
declares poſitively, that he cannot but ex this opi- 
nion as deſtitute of ſoundation ; for that, although ſeveral 
plants ſet in water only, do emit fibrous roots, and flouriſh 
therein for a time; yet, at beſt, this nouriſhment is but 
weak, becauſe water does not contain a ſufficient quantity 
of the true nutritive particles, as the willow, poplar, and 
other aquatic plants raiſed therein, demonſtrate, and as 
is ſtill Grther evident from their better thriving if the 
water be often . « Experiments, ſays hg, have 
been made of gourds and cucumbers, planted in baked 
earth, and watered with water only ; and after they 
have grown to ſuch a bulk as the experimenter thinks 
are weighed, and alſo the earth, which laſt 


oper, t 
is probably but little diminiſhed, or perhaps not at all ; 
from whence they conclude, that the ſubſtance of thoſe 
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Spring and rain · water contain pretty near an equal 
be apt of 2 matter ; river water more than either 
of them. can any doubt be made, but that the wa- 
ter which falls in rain at ſometimes, is more charged with 
nts, than that which 

at others, A more powerful degree of beat muſt 
draw up a larger quantity of that matter, with the humid 
vapours which form tain, than a more feeble warmth poſ- 
ſibly can. The water of one ſpring may alſo flow with a 
higher charge of this matter than that of another : this de- 
pending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition of the 
water, and partly upon the uantity of that matter latent 
in the earth, through which the fluid es, and the 
greater or leſs laxity of that earth. For the ſame reaſon, 
the water of one river may abound with it more than that 
of another; and the ſame river, when much agitated, 
may bear up more of it than when it moves with leſs ta- 


my. ough water be not 4 * W 4d of plants, it ab 
utely neceſſary agent, by w matter proper for 
their * [ 4 which LEED inactive till it be diluted 
by, and i with this fluid, is conveyed to them, 
and introduced and diſtributed into their ſeveral parts, both 
fram the earth and the air. But till it is not capable of 
performing even this oſſice, without the concurrent aſſiſt- 
ance of heat, which gives it the neceſſary action, exalts 
and digeſts the nutritive juices, dilates the pores of the 
plant, and raiſes the ſap into the ſtem, branches, and 
fruit, where the ſun perfects the work, by ripening it. 
The neceſſity of heat in vegetation is apparent from our 
fields and foreſts, our gardens and our orchards, We ſee, 
that in autumn, as the power of the ſun decreaſes, ſo its 
effects on plants diminiſh, and their vegetation ſlackens by 
degrees. Its failure is firſt diſcernible in trees, which, be- 
ing raiſed high above the earth, require the moſt heat to 
elevate the water, charged with their nouriſhment, to 
their tops and extremities; ſo that for want of freſh ſup- 
port nutriment, they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſecured 
y a very firm and 2 conſtitution, like that of our 
ever-greens. Next, the ſhrubs part with theirs; and then, 
the herbs and lower tribes; the heat being, at length, 
not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, though ſo near the 
earth, the fund of their nouriſhment. As the heat returns 
with the enſuing ſpring, they all recruit again, and are 
furniſhed with freſh ſupplies of verdure : Firſt, Thoſe 
which are loweſt and neareſt the earth, becauſe they re- 
quire the leaft degree of heat to raiſe into them the water 
with its nutritive charge; next, the ſhrubs and higher ve- 
etables, in their turns; and, laſtly, the trees. As the 
heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the ſap 
with too great rapidity through the finer and more tender 
plants. Theſe, therefore, go off and decay; and others, 
which are more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater 
of warmth, ſucceed in their order. 3 
r. Tull is the only perſon who makes earth the food 


of plants. The experience of all ages contradicts this 
opinion ; for the neceſſity of inducing ſomething into poor 


ſoils, to enable them to produce crops, is univerſally ac- 


| knowledged ; whereas, if earth alone was the food of 


plants, it would in all caſes produce the ſame effect. 
As to the grand queſtion, whether plants of different 


vegetables proceeded from the water. Thus have men * are nouriſhed by aac univerſal food, or whether each 
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icular ſpecies imbibes only its peculiar aliment ; the 
mo rters of this laſt oplniiny amd whom are the 
lord Verulam and Dr. Woodward, fay, it is not poſſible 
to conceive that one uniform homogeneous matter ſhould 
conſtitut bodies fo unlike in all reſpects as the various 
tribes of vegetables; nay, even as the different parts of the 
fame plant. But a moment's reflection will ſhew, that 
the latter part of this objection confutes the former; for if 
the plant has the power of altering the original juices 
taken in by the roots into ſo many various forms as expe- 
rience proves it has, each t may be indued with the 
faculty of aſſimilating to itſelf the juices it meets with in 
the earth ; as we find the ſame food not only nouriſh dif- 
ferent animals, but produce in each its peculiar character. 

We have ocular demonſtration, that the willow and 
alder thrive beſt on a moiſt foil, and that the elm, pine, 
fir, and cypreſs, a drier earth. Yet theſe, and 
many more of the wideſt difference, are ſometimes ſeen 
to draw their whole ſuſtenance, bulk, and ornaments, 
whether annual or perennial, from the juices they find in 
the ſame piece of ground, and from the ambient air and 
dews ; though out ftrifteſt diligence cannot diſtinguiſh | 
the particular aliments which approach their ſeveral roots. 
Changing the earth about the roots of theſe, or any other 
trees, whoſe bark, ſap, fruit, and feed, are of very dif- 
ferent kinds and qualities, will only make each tree 
proſper the better. « Hence, fays Dr. Beal, we may 
juſtly ſuf] that the very contextures of their bodies, 
from the firit ſpirting of their ſeed, and as they are formed 
gradually from the inviſible principles or ſpirit and vigour 
of their ſeeds, however ſmall and imperceptible, are the 
natural alembics, where the common rain-water and air | 
are digeſted into very much differing leaves, fruit, ſeed, re- | 
ſins, gums, &c. perhaps as the cow's belly converts the 
common juices of all forte of into milk, or as the bee 
collects h and wax from all ſorts of flowers.“ | 

The ſame foil that has once been proper for the produc- ' 
tion of ſome ſorts of vegetables (continue thoſe who think 
that each particular ſpecies of plants has its particular 
food) does not always cortinue to be fo ; but in time loſes 
its property. If wheat, for example, be ſown upon land 
proper for that grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, 
and perhaps the ſecond, or as long as the ground is in 
heart ; but in a few years it will produce no more, if fown 
with that com. Some other it may, as barley, rye, or 
buck-wheat, 

That this is owing to an * culture of the land, 
more than to any defect in the foil itſelf, will evidently 
appear to thoſe who ſhall candidly weigh the principles 
of the New Huſbandry, when that ſubject comes to be 
treated of. | "PISA 

Mr. Du Hamel makes no doubt, but that the particles 
which plants appropriate to themſelves, take different 
forms in each plant, and even in the ſeveral parts of the 
ſame plant; but, as he juſtly obſerves, it does not at all 
follow from thence, that they were not originally the 
fame. . What would induce one to think them the fame, 
is, that plants of different kinds rob one another of the 
nouriſhment which is in the earth: for, if a lettice, for 
example, drew from the earth a food different from that of 
endive, a lettice planted among endive would not only 
thrive better than if planted among other lettice, but as 
well as if no other plant was near it. Bnt we know, by 
experience, that this lettice noe Fog very poorly, and 
conſequently that plants, though of different ſpecies, do 


| 
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| impregnated with an acrid matter, 
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hurt and rob one another. If each plant drew from che 
earth only the 41 mg juices proper for itſelf, ies, 
thiſtles, Ke. which kill wheat, would not in that caſe do 
it any hurt, farther than by ſhading it with their ſtalks. 
But that the injury they do the corn is chiefly occaſioned 
by their roots, which conſume the ne nutritive 
juices, is evident from this, that if dry branches were ſet 
in ſuch numbers as to make even a greater ſhade than 
thoſe weeds, they would not equally prejudice thegrowth 


of the wheat. | - 


After ſome other arguments | 
Hamel concludes, that plants of different ſpecies feed on 
the ſame, or nearly the fame ſubſtance ; that there is no 
plant which does not rob thoſe that are within its reach of 
ſome part of their food; and that the foil which once is 

for any one kind of plant, will always be able to 
y it with food, 3 it be properly cultivated. 
o prove that the ſame juice takes different qualities in 
the 8 of the bow plant, he 3 an 
which he made, ing a young lemon, 
of a pea, by the A u randls of N tree. 
It grew there, ripened, and retained its quality of lemon, 
without partaking in any ſhape of that of the orange. The 
Juices of the orange tree muſt therefore have changed thoit 
nature at once, on their paſſing into the lemon. 

It is an old opinion, ec received by the ancients 
under the name of occult qualities, or ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, that ſome plants delight in * each other, 
while others will not live together. eral of Me mo- 
derns have likewiſe embraced this ſentiment, and urtzed in 
ws 7 2h of it, 'the fig-tree and rhue, | pom and the'roſe, 
which, fay they, agree remarkably well together, becauſe 
the Juices ſuited to the one are avoided by the other. La- 
vender, laurel, thyme, marjoram, and other aromatie 
plants, cannot, on the GE according to them, flou- 
riſh together, becauſe =__— on ſimilar juices, of which 
they rob one another. Evelyn ſeems to be nearer 
the truth, when, ſpeaking of this ſubje&, he aſſigns as a 
reaſon why ſome plants will not thrive near others, cer- 
tain effluvia or ſteams emitted by the one, which may be 
noxious to the other. Plants will not (thrive under the 
walnut-tree, the oak, and others of the fame kind; 'be- 
cauſe their numerous and wide- extended roots exhauft the 

rth around them, and the drippings from their leaves are 
which is an enemy t 


u 


ment 
the ſize 
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etation. 
ugh there are evident inſtanees of an election of 
food in fome plants of very different kinds, ſuch as the 
aquatic race, and thoſe which delight in a dry fituation 3 
yet, ſo far as relates to the farmer, they may be ſaid to be 
nouriſhed with one and the fame fubſtance ; but at the 
ſame time it is neceſſary, that both the earth and that fub- 
ſtance be fitted for receiving and nourtſhing them: for be 
the earth ever ſo good, rich, and p or the 
tion of vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs 1ts parts 
have ER degree of ſtrength, or coheſion, which ſhall 
give ſtability to the plant, and at the fame time afford an 
eaſy admittance to the fibres of its roots, to ſpread and ex- 
tend themſelves in ſearch of that food. "TT FOO 
FOOT, the part that ſupports an animal. © 
A horſe may have a very well made foot, and well pro- 
ee „and yet if it e to be thin and weak, the 
yer will be difappointed of his expeQation ; for ſuch a. 
foot is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhocing, by travelling on hard 
| ſtony grounds, by too much drought in hot feaſons, or 


Ii 2 by 
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too much moiſture in winter. A thin foot is that where 
eruſt or horn is thin. This may be eaſily ſeen when 
the ſhoe. is taken off, becauſe the verge all round the fole 
will appear thin; and where it is fo, a horſe will winch 
with the leaſt touch of the pincers ; but as this trial will 
ſeldom be allowed by buying of a horſe, the beſt way to 
thoſe who would be acquainted with ſuch things, is to ob- 
ſerve the bottom of the cruſt, which is generally ragged, 
and where the ſhoe-nails are clenched and rivetted: i 
be high, it is a token the foot is thin, and that there has 
not been ſufficient hold for the nails, without driving them 
a good way upwards in the cruſt. In a thin foot, the heel 
and frog are alſo apt to be ſoft and tender to the touch, 
and by reaſon of the weakneſs natural to ſuch kind of foot, 
it ſometimes turns away, and one point of the heel will 
ſtand higher than the other, though this may be alſo ow- 
ing to crookedneſs of the paſtern joints, and will 
ſometimes happen where the foot is tolerably ſtrong ; but 
is moſt common to ſuch as have weak feet ; and where it 
is ſo, the horſe wears his ſhoes more on one ſide than the 
other, and often cauſes him to cut, and go lame in a 
ourney. N 
f 2 thin weak foot is juſtly reckoned a very great de- 
ſect in a horſe, ſo a very ſtrong ſoot is not always the moſt 
eligible, but is liable to ſeveral accidents. A ſtrong foot 
has the fibres of the hoof very diſtin, and for the moſt 
part run in a ſtraight line from, the coronet to the toe, like 
rk pe of oak, lignum vitæ, or any other hard wood that 
eafily ſplits ; and though ſome ſuch feet will laſt very well, 
and keep free from accidents, where ſufficient care is 
taken to keep them moiſt and pliable; yet when they hap- 


pen to be upon a long journey, or much hard 
riding, eſpecially on of ſtony grounds, or when they 
ſtand Jong in a hot dry ſtable, they will go lame and tender, 


at the ſame time that no defect is to be ſeen on the foot ; 
for when the ſoft parts within are bruiſed by the hardneſs 
of tbe hoof, or by the thickneſs and hardneſs of the ſole, 
which in all ſuch feet is like a plate of iron; and when 
this happens, a horſe will be in pain, and the true cauſe 
ſometimes not found out for a long time, which I have 
known in ſeveral inſtances ; nor is it eaſy to reſtore ſuch 

feet to a due temperament. 1 
When a horſe that has a very ſtrong foot takes up a 
channel nail, or happens to; be cut into the quick with a 
arp bone, a ſharp flint, or piece a ge, and a flow of 
humours follows upon ſuch a wound or puncture, the 
confinement theſe meet with from the ſtrength of the foot 
create much anguiſh, and ſor want of vent below, fre- 
uently cauſes an eruption round the coronet, which proves 
the moſt part troubleſome, and makes the cure tedious 


and uncertain, eſpecially when ſuch caſes happen to fall 


into bad hands, 

Il have known fome inſtances where the hoof and the 
ale haye been quite looſened from all their attachments to 

the foot, the filaments and fibres that unite the borny part 

to the fleſh being all torn and pulled aſunder by the thick- 

neſs and ſtrength of the horn; and where this ha in 


an 
lets an uncommon care be taken to prevent it. 

But the 228 inconveniency in a very bard ſtrong 
foot, is its being ſubject to refts and ſiſſures, which cleave 
the hoof quite through, ſometimes from the coronet down 
_ to the bottom; and this kind of foot is the more eaſily 

expoſed to ſnch accidents, that the horny fibries have a 
more viſible ſtraight direction than where the feet is more 


—— —— 


degree, it is apt to leave a tenderneſs behind it, un- | 
is that both his fore-feet 


ſoft and pliable ; theſe an being forthe molt petin-Go 
quarter, ſeldom admit of any remedy extir- 
ing the whole piece that lies next the heel, which defect 
is from thence called a falſe quarter, wherein the cure is 
ſeldom ſo eſpecially in the ſore feet, as to leave no 
infirmity or blemiſh behind it. When the fiſſure or cleft 
does not through the horn, but makes a line on 
the ſurface, it is called a fand crack, being very common 
in ſome ſandy countries, where the horſe's hools turn dry 
and crack with the heat of the ſand. Theſe are but little 
regarded where the lines are ſuperficial, and not deep in 
the horn, and are often cured by raſping the foot, and 
keeping it cool and moiſt. However, it is a defect that 
muſt leſſen the value of a horſe, in proportion to the de- 
oe of goodneſs or badneſs of his foot ; for when the 
happens to be otherwiſe bad, theſe blemiſhes often 
W quan and are of ill conſequence. 
| The next deſect I ſhall take notice of in the feet, is of 
thoſe horſes that have narrow heels. Some horſes feet are 
tolerably good, even where the heels are narrow; but 
when the foot is hot and inclined to rottenneſs, and the 
uarters loſe. the round turn that they ought to have as 
they approach the heel, and look as if they were bent and 
— together, inſomuch that the heels of ſome ſuch 
orſes are not above two fingers in breadth, then the foot 
is bad ; and the way that many take to mend theſe kind 
of feet, by hollowing on each fide the frog, and thinning 
the quarters to cauſe them to ſtretch to a wider ſhoe makes 
them worſe ; for the ſtretching out the quarters contracts 
the hoof on the inſtep, and almoſt always turns ſuch horſes 
hoof-bound, and wire heeled. ' 
But horſes often grow hoof-bound from other cauſes, 
and in ſome i proceeds from the ſhape of the cofhn-bone,, 
when it happens to be flat or hollow, where it ought to 
be riſing and round, when the coffin drops by a 
the ſole too much, and not taking care to ſtay it up wi 
ſtuffing and ſplinters, and from diſeaſes in the feet that 
leave a weakneſs and deformity in them. But when a 
horſe that has a very ſtrong finty foot happens to be 
hoof-bound, the caſe generally turns out bad. For the 
harder the hoof, the more it preſſes round the inſtep and 
heel. This preſſure makes the parts all round the coronet 
to grow flethy and project over the inſtep, ſo as to be con- 
ſtantly bruiſed by the upper part of the hoof, eſpecially 
when a horſe carries any great weight upon him, and b 
this means in the end ingenders a quitter, which creeps 95 
under the hoof that it can ſeldom be removed without the 
loſs of a quarter, the fame as when there is a fiſſure and 
cleft, or rather worſe, becauſe of the depreſſion and bind- 
ing all round the upper part of the foot with the diſtem- 
3 of the coronet, which often renders ſuch cures 
both very. tedious and imperfect. Therefore this ought 
to be well looked into, Spray in chooſing a faddle 
horſe, that his feet be tolerably ſhaped, ſmooth, and cool, 
not narrow heeled, nor hoof-bound, neither weak-footed, 
nor tov remarkably ſtrong; for moſt horſes of this latter 
kind are alſo coarſe, and chiefly fit for labour. Þ 
Another thin 28 carefully to be looked into, 
of equal ſize; for wherever 
this defect is the leaſt apparent, though it may proceed 
from a horſe's uſing one leg more than the other, as it 


happens to working men who uſe the right-hand and arm 
more than the left ; yet when one foot is ſmaller than the 
other, it is a blemiſh, and carries ſome doubt that ſuch a 


have 
been 


NR 


| 
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been hurt by accidents, or after old lameneſſes in the 
ſhoulders, legs, and muſcular parts, where the foot at laſt 
periſhes in proportion as the muſcular and nervous parts 
ſhrink and diminiſh. 105 

Another defect in horſes feet, is when they are flat and 
without: H ſuch a foot happens to be and 
the hoof ſmooth ; if the fole be alſo firm, and the frog 
no ways rotten or fleſhy, ſuch a horſe will endure the 
roads tolerably well. But when 2 flat- foot is ſhaped like 
an oyſter, has many rings and wrinkles, if the ſole be ſoft, 


and the frog fleſhy and ſpongy, it is a v ; 
Some — A remarkably fauky in the reſpeCt, that 
the frog bunches out beyond the bottom cruſt of the hoof, 


that their ſhoes muſt be made hollow, and the plates ſo 
broad as almoſt to cover the whole bottoms of their feet, 
to keep them from the But indeed ſuch horſes 
are only fit for draught, and not for the ſaddle. 
Some horſes have tolerable good feet, only that their 

heels are low. Horſes that have long yielding paſterns are 
the moſt ſubject to this defect, and alſo thoſe that have 
their paſterns very ſmall, ſhort, and ſtanding almoſt quite 
— theſe have generally long heels and flat feet, and 
their fore - legs coming ſtraight down from the ſhoulder to 
the foot, without any bending of the paſterns, and for 
this reaſon are frequently called goat- legged. Many of 
the horſes bred in the fens are of this kind, have but an 
aukward uſe of their limbs, and make very bad travellers, 
and thoſe low heeled horſes which have very long yieldmg 
paſterns, are apt to have their heels wear quite to nothing 
upon a journey, and all the care imaginable in ſhoeing 
cannot prevent it. | TER | 

A very high heel is another extreme, which greatly 
leſſens the value of a horſe ; for-even where ſuch a foot 
ha s to be ſtrong and ſmooth, it is nevertheleſs the 
cauſe of unſteadineſs in a horſe's going, expoſes him of- 
ten to trip and ſtumble, to ſprains, in the coffin and paſ- 
tern- joints, &c. _ 1338 4811 | 

There is one kind of horſe, eſpecially among the coach 
and cart breed, remarkable. for a large deep foot ; 
the horn extremely thick and ſcaly, the heels broad and 
mouldering, and are apt to grow ſo very ſaſt, that the 
farriers when they go about to ſhoe ſuch horſes, thinking 
to eaſe them of their great load, and to * their ſeet 
into a better ſize, pare and raſp them to ſuch a degree, 
that they leave their feet much larger about the coronet 
and inſtep than at the bottom; ſo that they always look 
as if they went upon pattens, which is not only very 
ugly, but ſuch horſes are ſeldom good for much. 
A very large foot of 22 is to be avoided in a 
horſe, even ſuppoſing it to be in itſelf firm and good. But 
when I ſpeak of a large foot, I mean only when it is diſ- 
proportioned to his other 
courſe have a larger foot than a ſmall one. But when we 
ſee the foot large, and the limb fmall, in all ſuch it muſt 
be obſerved by thoſe who have experience, that the bones 
and ſine vs arcalſo ſlender, which not only denotes weak - 


neſs, but heavineſs and inaptitude to any briſk and vigor- 


dus action; and therefore unfit for the coach or ſaddle, 
but to draw in a cart or waggon, or to carry a burden. 
Some object greatly againſt white feet, as being gene- 
rally worſe than thoſe of any other colour. Indeed when 
a horſe has too many of his feet white, they do not always 
prove the beſt, yet I have ſeen white-footed horſes have 
their feet ſuch as the ableſt judges could: not. find fault 
+ 4 8.5 : 
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ect. legs and 2 to avoid their havin 
feet. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. page 19. 


parts, for a large horſe muſt of | 
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vich. When a foot is ſmooth and tough, of a middle 
ze, without wrinkles, neither too hard and brittle, nor 
too ſoft, and when the heel is firm, open, and no ways 
re and the frog horny and dry, and the 
ſomewhat. hollow, like the inſide of a diſh or bowl, 
whatever. be the colour, ſuch a foot will for the moſt part 
turn out good, though the dark or black hoof, where it 
reſembles that of deer, is generally the beſt ; and for 
this reaſon thoſe who are the moſt curious about a horſe's 
feet, do not chooſe ſuch as have much white upon their 


g too many white 
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- FORK, an inſtrument divided at the end into two or 

more points, or prongs. r 

* FORKEN ROBIN, an exrvig ; f called from i 

forked tail. Tours vt e | 

_ FOSSE, a ditch or moat. X | 

. AL, a way leading from the main road to a large 
ue. | : 4 
.FOUL FEEDING, a voracious appetite to which ſome 


often. the cauſe of various maladies. It is generally the 


effect of ſome latent giſtemper, as vermin, which have a. 
quite different effect on ſome horſes ta what they have. on. 
others ;, 57 as horſes 1 a lax 3 of Jody PRES pere 
appetites by worms, and are frequently griped and ſickly 
in their bowels ; ſo horſes. of ſtrong 17 W. 1 | 
that can; bear the irritation; thoſe animals make in their in- 
teſtines, are often, voracious in their appetites, and con- 
22 craving after food. 1 444 it 18 
Foul-feeders, however, differ in ſome things from thoſe 
that have voracious appetites : for as the latter crave only. 
aſter their common, food, and can hardly ever be ſatisfied ; 
ſo the latter will leave their hay to eat their litter, and 
ſeem to like it the better when it is well ſauced with their 
own dung and urine ; and, therefore, they may be pro- 
perly ſaid to have a vitiated or depraved appetite. Though 
this does not always proceed from a voracious appctite, - 
et the firſt is often productive of the latter, and may pro- 
bly be occaſioned by enlarging the capacity of the ſto- 
es and inteſtines to ſuch. a degree, that nothing will 
ſatisfy their cravings, but what has, weight and ſolidity; 


1 


| weight 
for the ſame kind of horſes will eat Mais 7 and. wet clay, 


or any kind of foul naſty weeds out of-the ditches, and 
in the ſtable will cat ſtinking muſty hay, which the gene- 
bo: ba horſes will refuſe.. _ | | 
ere are others of depraved appetites, that are neither 
foul nor voracious feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve eat 
dry loam or mud out of the alls, which perhaps denotes 
ſome vitiated juices in their ſtomach ; and this alſo is fre 
F owing to vermin, or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, 
t ugh perhaps not to.any imbecility in their conſtitutions ; 
for though thoſe horſes have a longing after thoſe extrane- 
ous things, yet their appetites at the ſame time ſeldom 
fail: but as this is often owing to full feeding, with the 
want of ſuſhcient exerciſe, ſo we often ſee them recover 
and quite, loſe that vitiaged taſte, when they come to 
ride a journey, or go upon any other conſtant exerciſe.” 
I The beſt method in all theſe caſes of a vitiated or de- 
praved N is to begin with purging, and to diſſolve 
chalk in their water, and afterwards. to giye them 2 
exerciſe. The ſame method may be complied with to- 
thoſe that feed voraciouſly. To theſe the following draught 
wage e e e WA 


fore  hould adviſe any one who has a foul-feeding horſe, 
to his fall as clean as poſſible, to let no wet, dirty 
litter, lie under him, nor to put his litter under the manget, 
but to beſtow it on ſome othet horſe, otherwiſe they will 


4 
bowels, and cauſes great diſorders. But when their wet 


ung, it oſten tarts into a wad, or like a ſponge in their 


litter is taken away morning, it may be the means 
to make them leave off that ill habit. Grbfon's Farriery, 


vol, Nl. page 96. | 

FOWL, a general name for all ſorts of birds ; but 
uſed in a 
farmer's yard for profit. | 

The 's farm or habitation cannot be faid to 
be completely ſtored or ſtocked without fowl as well as 
beaſt, which yield a confiderable advantage by their 
brood, bodies, and feathers. Any poor cottager that lives 
by the . may keep them, they being able to 
ſhift for themſ 


ves the 


chem out 


FR E 


„, | four is beter“ but if you deſign to bring up chickens, 


give a barley-corn or two to of them, as you take 


the neſt, and ſo continue to feed them till 


are fit for fatting. 
ducks, geeſe, turkeys, 


or the beſt of 
pigeons, ſwans, ks, &. er each under its proper 
xsz, Turkeys, &c. 


article Docks, 

FowL's Dung. Soc the article Duxs. ; | 
FOX, a well known animal of the canine kind, with 
ears, and a buſhy tail. | 
fox is pd —— to the huſbandman, by 

and deſtroy 


ing of his lambs, poultry, geeſe, 


begins to be dark, you will ſee him come 
+6 on. the ſcent of the trail, where you may ſhoot 
m. Obſerve that you draw the trail to windward of the 


tree, if ou can. X 
But if you have a mind to catch them with a ſteel-trap, 
which is the ſureſt way, chooſe a place to ſet it in a plain 
e field; let it be out of the way of all paths, 
t not near either a hedge or any ſhelter. Open your 
trap, and lay it upon the ground, and cut out in the turf 
juft the form thereof, n 


cular ſenſe to ſignify ſuch as are bred in the } make room to lay it, covering oſ.it again very neatly 
wy | the Turf yh en Ott en en the Folats ofthe unt 


will not cloſe exactly, get ſome of the fine mould that is 
to be found in a new caft up mble-hill, and fill the joints 
with it, taking ſome graſs, and ſticking of it in the mould, 
as if it grew there. Make all ſo fine and plain, as that it 
may deceive your dn eye to look upon it. About eight 
or ten yards from the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter 
ſome of the fine mould that you had out of the mole-hill, 


kept | very thin, upon a place about fourteen or fifteen inches 


| 


corn or ſtraw is ſcattered. 

As for cocks and hens, we ſhall not enter into a defcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral forts of them, only obſerve that thoſe 
are the beſt breeders, and the beft layers, are to be 
choſen, the oldeſt being always the beſt fitters, and the 
the beſt layers; büt no fort will be good for 
if they are kept too fat. The beſt age to ſet a hen 
is from two years old to five; and the beſt 
to ſet them in, is February, though any month 
| between that and Michaelmas is good. A hen fits twenty 
days; whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, ſit thirty. Ob- 
yy s let b conſtantly meat and wo wor them 
while t t. may not eir » 
and chil} he. One cock ty Perk hens. "M? 

If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
Hemp, canary, or millet-ſerd, which is commonly fown 
in t is ſaid they will lay more than ordinary: 
and buck-wheat, either whole or ground, and made into 
paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain that will fat fowls 
er hogs very ſpeedily ; but che common food to fat them 
with is barley-meal wet with mil®or water; but wheat- 


ſquare; and upon theſe places, and where the trap is, 
two or three fmall bits of cheeſe, and with a 2 
= as is before directed, draw a trail of about a mile 
ong to each of the three places, that are at a diſtance 
from the trap, and from thence td the trap, that ſo the fox 
-may come upon one of thoſe plates firft, which will make 
him hthe trap with more boldneſs, where you will 
ſeldom fail of him; only you muſt obferve not to faſten 
your trap, but to leave it Jooſe, that he may draw it to the 
edge · ſide, or to ſome cover, or elſe he will bite off his 
leg, and be gone. ; 0 
Some bend down a ſtick in the wood, and ſet a trap for 
them in their 1 like that which is ſet ſor woodcocks, 
which hangs Xt up, or any ather ſort of vermin. Mor- 


trmer's Hu , vol. e 312. oc; 
FOX-TAIL GRASS, the fame with cow-wheat. See 
the article Cow-WHe at. | 


| | FRAGRANT, odorous, ſweet of ſiell. 
FREE-MARTIN, a barren heifer. | 
FRENCH BARLEY, a ſpecies of barley called by bo- 
taniſts tritico ſpeltum. Some call it wheat-barley. It is 


that 


e 


that of che 

iclds a 

2 Beet 

H BEANS, Se the article Bravws. ' 


arm of the fea running into the land. 
„the laſt de of df tha yower or 20 of 


Theft i 


the ſoil be 


1 


a 
2 harſh, churliſh, or obſtinate elay, it ſhould 


reſpecta; eſpeciall 
ed, and is well — with ſnow. 
the ground, and keeps it warm ; while froſt, 
rigour nor duration of which need be 
on gradually, and the land is dry, not only 
numbers of vermin and infcQs, but, by leaving 
in a looſe ſtate, fits it for roots to extend 
therein as the warmth of the fpring approaches, and 
by enables them to produce ſtrong plants ; whereas 
quent rains' in winter, without ſodden the 
which afterwards produces nothing hut blades, be 
d by the hoar froſts of the ſpring, by inſets, and 
by weeds ; or which would yield at moſt only ftraw wich- 
out grain. 'The winter's froſts may indeed 


great fertilizer of land, and therefore when | 


blades ; but then the roots being unhurt, new ones will 


ſhoot up in the ſpring. This was the cafe in the remark- | 


bly ſevere winter of 1608, of which Mezeray ſpeaks, 

— which, notwithſtanding its extreme ſeverity, was fol- 
lowed by a plentiful harveſt ; and ſuch alſo, or nearly 
ſuch, was the long winter of 1729, | 

The great danger from froſts is, when the earth is wet, 
and not covered with ſnow. For example, if a ſtrong 
froſt returns after a ſudden thaw, the fibres of the roots are 
broken by the expanſion of the ſurrounding water when 
frozen, and the too great abundance of moiſture in the 
Pon themſelves, when frozen, tears their fibres to pieces 

y the ſame expanſion. 'This was what happened in 1684. 

Early in the ſpring of 1710, the parliament of Paris, 
hoping that the corn cut off by the preceding winter would 
ſhoot out again, as it did after the winter of 1608, men- 
tioned by Mezeray, forbid fowing anew the lands which 
had been ſown the autumn before : but the ex ion 
now proved groundleſs, the plants having been totally de- 
82 by repeated froſts, intermixed with frequent thaws; 
ſo that had it not been for the barley that was ſowed af- 
terwards, which yielded ſuch prodigious crops, that the 
French ſtill call that year the year of barley, the dearth 
mult have been much more dreadful than it was. In that 
very ſpring, after the bard winter, feveral people in the 
dutchy of Berry, and elſewhere, ſowed wheat, which 
ſpread well, and grew, but did not ſpindle ; where 

me mowed theit crops, and others turned in cattle to feed 
as in a meadow ; but after another winter had paſſed over 
them, theſe very fields yielded the next year as plentifully, 
as if they had been ſown anew. In incloſed grounds, t 
corn near hedges, which ſecured it from the north wind, 
reliſted all the rigour of that exceſſive cald ; and in other 


FUR 
A gentlentan, now living'in England, had a field of 


wheat ſo da d by alternate froſt and thaw, chat 
— wrar cs 7 thought he could not do better 


| than plough it up for ſpring corn ; but obſerving that many 


of the plants were yet alive, and in 8 condition to be re- 


| covered, though thinly ſcattered, he hand-hoed the whole, 


gr re corn from each acre of. this 
FROWAR, the name of an edge tool, uſed. in cleay- 
UNDELE, two pecks, or half a buſhel. 
FRUSHES. See RUNNSISQ-THRUSH- | 
- *FUDDER, a load. It properly relates to lead, and 
„ e weight, VIZ, eight pigs, or ſixteen hun- 
- PULLERS EARTH, a native carth found in many 


| -pacgs of England, and much uſed by fullers in — | 


and ſcouring their cloth. It is. of a very fat nature, an 
very full of that vegetative ſalt that helps the growth of 
and therefore may be uſed. with advantage, where 

it is found in plenty, on ſome ſorts of land. | 

FURLONG, the eighth part of a mile. 

FURROW, a trench made by the n | 
FURZE, when or gor/e,' to which C. Baukin and Mr. 
Ray, give the name of geniſta ſpingſa, and which Lin- 
neus and Miller call w/zx,. prapagate es ſo rapidly, 
x ſowing their ſeeds, that, where they are once eſtabliſh-- 
N 2 of ground, they ſoon. over-ſpread the whole 
lace ; for, as the ſeeds ripen, their pods are opened by 
the warmth of the fun, and they are thrown out with an. 
elaſtie jirk'to yon 4 There 

vegetate, ground | W 70 

— are not eaſily deſtroyed aſter ＋ have Res 
good root. 'The only way of extirpating them, is by 
paring off and burning the ſurface of the ground. See 


| the article BUR N-BAKING . 


This is by ſo much the more adviſable, as theſe ſeeds 
will otherwiſe remain a long while ſound in the earth, 
and grow whenever they are brcught up by plough- 
ing; and alſo becauſe the ſmalleſt fragments of this plant 
will ſtrike out freſh roots, and ſhoot up anew * but when 


a good thickneſs of the ſurſace is pared off, and burnt, 


the ſeeds are ſo effeCtually deſtroyed, and the roots are 
killed to ſo conſiderable a depth, that neither can again 
give riſe to new plants; and if a few of theſe do appear, 
a ſummer fallow will put an entire end to their growth. 
Their increaſe may likewiſe be preyented hy good manpr- 
ing with mar], chalk, or lime, efpecially in fandy 4s 
which are the moſt apt to produce this plant, and whi 

are at the ſame time the moſt benefited b theſe helps. 

| However, this very plant, formerly deemed a great 
nuiſance, is now cultivated to advantage on light, fapdy 
dry ſoils, which would otherwiſe turn to ltthe account. 


e tops of the common En furze, bruiſed a ley 


to take off, or to blunt their Farwe have been foun 


to be excellent fodder, even tor lean ſickly beaſts, and par- 
ticularly borſes, which they have frequently recovered, 
and plumped up in a ſhort time. This cuſtom is much 
practiſed in ſeveral foreign countries, where furze are cul- 
tivated p ely for fodder ; and the nt thinks it a 


places, where the poor peaſants raked up all the ſnow they 
could collect, and 1 it with their hands upon the un- 
covered ſpots of their ſmall fields, their corn was preſerv- 
ed, and yielded 2 good crop. 5 is 


happineſs, that his breaking their fpikes with  mallet en- 
510. bim to give this Ge 3 food to his cattle 


in the winter, when often no other ſucculent plant can 


be had fit for that uſe. The mills which Sir Capel Han- 


een ee reed for this and 1 eee 
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\\ heat, and the | 
In order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's ſkin well gar- 
{hed with hair, and fit it neatly under the 


| hbrſe be ſaddled in the morning» 
quid things, containing four quarts; but theſe quarts, 


as far 
vantity of hay. Some mix the bruiſed furze 
ſtraw ;an hundred of ſtraw to a ton of furze ; 
the growth of the year ſhould be cut for cattle. 

gravelly ſoils, which would not have let 
vgs an acre, have been rendered worth twenty 


9 | \ 


rap 
uch lands 


by * N furze ſeed, in 


fields; and where the ſoil was light, 
againſt 


uſed to be much 


as the moſt difficult to extirpate : tho 
and Ay nents ted with it in Devonſhire, ſays, that it 
may be killed by cutting the woody ſtalks within a foot of 


the root in ſummer time; for that it will not then ſpri 
up again like the ſmall wild furze or whins, by whie 


name Mr. Markham diſtinguiſhes the ſmaller from the 


er ſort. This begins to blow in the middle of January, 
and continues in bloſſom all the ſummer ; while the 
Engliſh furze does not bloom till towards the end of the 
\pring, and finiſhes its bloſſoming at the ſame time as the 


r | 
The marquis of Tourbilly obſerves, that cows, oxen, 
and moſt other cattle, as — as horſes, feed heartily upon, 
and are well ſed by, the bruiſed tops of furze; and that 
we may be ſure corn will do well wherever this plant 3 
met with: ſor be the ſurſace of ground what it will, the 
ſpontaneous h of the furze always indicates a depth 
of good mould underneath; and the continual dropping 
and rotting of the leaves, will infallibly improve and en- 
— er ſurface. The flowers of the — are excellent 
FUZZEN, or Fuzen, the natural juice or nouriſhs 
ment of any thing; the ſtrength of it. 2 


ALLERY, a kind of covered walk in a garden, 
formed into porticoes or arches, with 41 
lime- trees, Or the like. 

GALLING of 4 horſe's back, a diſorder occaſioned by 

fing or pinching of the ſaddle. 


4 


| nel of the 
hs Ba have rr . a: 

_ When a horſe's is upon a journey, ta 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel Shes the ſwelling, 
and ſew a piece of ſoft white leather on the inſide of the 
pannel ; anoint the part with ſalt butter, and every evening 
wipe it clean, rubbing it till it ſoft, anointing it again 
dear ba of, for want of that, with greaſe : waſh the 
elling, or hurt, every evening with cold water and ſope, 
and ftrew it with falt, which ſhould be left on till the 


GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry and 


and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are different, according 
to the quality of the thing meaſured : for inſtance, the 
wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and holds eight 
pounds avoirdupoiſe of pure water: the beer and ale 
contains 282 ſolid inches, and holds ten pounds 
three ounces and a quarter avoirdupoiſe, of water; and 
the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 2724 cubic inches, and 
holds nine pounds thirteen ounces of rr water. 
'GALLOWS of 4 plough, a part of the plough- head, 


| fo called by farmers, from its reſemblance to the common 


gallows, as conſiſting of three pieces of timber, of which 
one is placed tranſverſely over the heads of the other two. 
M : 
a br or m a hedge. 
GARGET, or Gargol, a Romper 3 to hogs ; 
and is known by the creature's hanging down of his head, 
and carrying it on one fide, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and 
loſs of appetite. Tak . 


k is occaſioned by a corruption of the blood, engendered 
| y 
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by the eating of rotten fruits, garbidge, carrion, or rank 
graſs, wherein is much hemlock, &c. 

In order to cure this diſeaſe, let the creatures be firſt 
blooded both under the tail and under the cars, and then 
the following drink given them : | 


Take of chamber-lye one pint : rue and ſouthern- 
wood, cut ſmall, of each a handful ; wood-ſoot 
from an oven, and common falt, of each a ſpoon- 
ful ; hen's dung, near two ſpoonfuls ; flowers of 
brimſtone one ounce : ſtir the whole together, and 

ive two or three horns to each, proportional to 

cir ſize. It is alſo good for a cow to cure the 
gargal or murrain. | 


Or you may uſe the following drink in the room of the 
: 


Take angelica, rue, ſtavewort, or hog's madder, and 
May-weed, of each one handful ; ſhred them very 
ſmall, and boil them very well in a pint of milk ; 
and when it is cold enough, add to it a penny- 
worth of fallad-oil, and the fame quantity of treacle. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 250. 


GARTH, a yard, a backſide, a croft. 

GARNER, a granary, or repoſitory for corn. 

GARZIL, hedging wood. 

GATE, a frame of timber upon hinges to give a paſſage 
into incloſed grounds. | 

GATEWAY, the paſſage through gates of incloſed 

rounds. 
a GATTERIDGE-TREE, prickwood. 
* GAVEL, a row, or ſwarth of corn cut down with the 

the. 

473 is alſo a provincial word, ſignifying Sous 

GAVEL-KIND, a cuſtom whereby the lands of the 
father are equally divided at his death among all his 
ſons. 


GAVELOCK, a pitch, or iron · bar for entering ſtakes 
| Into the ground. 

; GEESE, birds too well known to need any deſcription 

here. They are very profitable to the farmer many ways, 

for their fleſh, their feathers, and their greaſe. They will 

live upon commons or any ſort of paſtures, and need very 

little care or attendance ; only they ſhould have plenty of 
water. The largeſt geeſe are reckoned the beſt : but 

there is a ſort of Spaniſh gooſe, that is a much better 

layer and breeder than the Engliſh, eſpecially if the eggs 
are hatched under an Engliſh gooſe. 

Geeſe lay in the ſpring, the earlier the better; becauſe 
of their price, and their having a ſecond brood. They 
commonly lay twelve or ſixteen eggs apiece. You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying ſtraw in their 
mouth ; and when they will fit, by their continuing on 
their neſts after they have laid. A gooſe ſits thi ys ; 
but if the weather be fair and warm, they will hatch 
three or four days ſooner. After the goſlins are hatched, 
ſome keep them in the houſe ten or twelve days, and 
feed them with curds, barley-meal, bran, &c. and after 
they have acquired ſome ſtrength let them out four or five 
hours a day, taking them in again till they are big enough 
to defend themſelves from vermin. Others put them out 
at firſt, and perhaps ſucceed as well as the former. One 
gander will be ſufficient for five geeſe. 


- 


Jon their rumps, and always moiſt, with which 


If you would fat green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up 
when they are about a month old, and will be fat in 
about a month more. Be ſure to let them have always 
them, in a ſmall rack, ſome fine hay, which will 
haſten their fatting. But for fatting of older „it is 
commonly done * they are about ſix months old, in 
or ſoon alter harveſt, when they have been in ſtubble fields, 
from which food ſome kill them, which is a good way. 
But thoſe who are defirous of having them very fat, ſhut 
them up, for a fortnight or three weeks, and feed them 
with oats, ſplit beans, Der or ground malt mixed 
with milk; but the beſt thing to fatten them with is malt 
mixed with beer. You muſt however obſerve in ſatten- 
ing all ſorts of water-fowl, that they uſually fit with 
their bills upon their rumps, where they ſuck out the 
ror part of their moiſture and fatneſs, at a ſmall 

unch of feathers, which you will find ſtanding upright - 
trim 


their feathers, which renders them more oily and flippery 
than the feathers of other fowls, and cauſes the water to 
flip off them. If therefore theſe u right feathers are cut 
away cloſe, they will become fat in leſs time, and with 
leſs meat than otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe. feed on, 
and fatten well with carrots cut ſmall and given them ; or 
if you give them rye before, or about Midſummer, it 
3 them, and keep them in health, that being 
commonly their ſickly time. | | 
In ſome countries they ſhear their geeſe for feathers, 
and ſome pull them twice a year ; but the latter is more 
injurious to them, and therefore it is better ſtaying till 
their moulting time, and till their death, for the 2 
Mortimer Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 255. | 
GELDING, a caſtrated animal. For the method of 
gelding horſes, ſee the article Hoss. | | 
GELT-G R, a barren ewe. | 
GEOFF, or Goffe, a mow of hay or corn, 
I N, the act of ſprouting or ſhooting ; 
wth. 
© GERMINS, buds, tender ſhoots. : 
GIGGS, ſmall ſwellings, or bladders on the inſide of 
the lips and palate of a horſe. 
They are cured by ſlittin 
lancet, and waſhing them aft 
_ 8 
GILL, a rivulet, a beck. It is alſo a name for ground - 
ivy, or ale-hoof. | 
GIMMER-LAMB, or Gammer-Lamb, an ewe-lamb. 
GLANDERS, a very obſtinate and loathſome diſeaſe 
incident to horſes. 5 
The cauſe and ſeat of the glanders has till lately been 
ſo imperfectly handled, and fo little underſtood bythe 
writers on this diſtemper, that it is no wonder it ſhould 
be ranked among the incurables : but a new light having 
been thrown on this whole affair by the ſtudy of M. La 
Foſſe, the king of France's farrier, who has been at the 
pains to trace out, and diſcover, by diſſections, the ſource 
and cauſe of this diſorder, we hope the method he' has 
propoſed, with ſome further experiments and improve- 
ments, will ſoon bring to a certainty of cure (in moſt 
caſes at leaſt) a diſtemper ſo dangerous to our , and 
that hitherto has eluded the force of art. | 
Before we make mention of this work, which has the 
approbation of the Royal Academy of Sciences, it will 
not be ble to our readers, we apprehend, to hay 
this diforde! 


them open with a knife or 
erwards with ſalt and vine - 


7 


© more * account of the ſymptoms of 


from 


. 


| from M. La Foſſe, that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author and his diſcoveries; 
This gentleman then has diſtinguiſhed ſeven different 
kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable. | 
The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is diſcharged 
through the noſtrils, like a whitiſh liquor, ſometimes ap- 


pearing in Jumps and grumes. In this diſorder, though 
the matter is diſcharged from the noſtrils, yet the malady 
is ſolely in the lungs. 


The ſecond is a waſting humour, which uſually ſeizes 
horſes at the decline of a diſcaſe, cauſed by too hard la- 
' bour ; this defluxion alſo proceeds from the lungs, 

The third is a malignant diſcharge, which attends the 
ſtrangles ſometimes, and falls upon the lungs, which runs 
off by the noſtrils. 

The fourth is, when an acrimonious humour in the farcy 
ſcizes theſe parts, where it ſoon makes terrible havock. 

The fifth kind we ſhall deſcribe by and by, as ariſing 
from taking cold. 

The ſixth kind is a diſcharge from the ſtrangles, which 
ſometimes vents itſelf at the noſtrils, 

Theſe are the various diſorders which have been obſerv- 
ed ſometimes to throw matter out from the noſtrils ; let 
us now deſcribe the real glanders : | 
| The matter then diſcarged from the noſtrils of a glan- 
dered horſe, is either white, yellow, or greeniſh, ſome- 
times ſtreaked, or tinged with blood ; when the diſcaſe is 
of long ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, the matter 
turns blackiſh, and becomes very fœtid; and is always 
attended with a ſwelling of the kernels or glands under 
the jaws ; in every other reſpect the horſe is generally 
healthy and found, till the diſtemper has been of ſome 
continuance. 

It is always a bad ſign, when the matter ſticks to the 
inſide of the noſtrils, like glue or ſtiff paſte ; when the 
inſide of the noſe is raw and looks of a livid, or lead co- 
Jour, 'when the matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks, and 
when it looks of an aſh colour. But when only a limpid 
fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh matter, 
the gland under the jaw not increaſing, and the diſorder 
of no long continuance, we may expect a ſpeedy cure; 
for in this caſe, which ariſes *. taking cold, aſter 
a horſe has been overheated, the pituitary membrane 
is but ſlightly inflamed, the lymph in the ſmall veſſels 
n and the gland overloaded, but not yet ulce- 
rated. | 
From theſe ſymptoms and ſome obſervations made both 
by Bracken and Gibſon, it is plain they were not abſolute 
ſtrangers to the ſeat of this diſorder, though they neglect- 
ed puſhing their inquiries to the fountain-head, and con- 
ſequently were at a loſs to krvw how to apply the remedy 
to the parts affected. 

But our author, after examining by diſſection the carcaſes 
of glandered horſes, and making a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the 
ſtate of the viſcera, aſliſted for that purpoſe by ingenious 
and expert anatomiſts for ten years together, affirms this 
diſcaſe to be altogether local; and that the true ſeat of it is 
in the pituitary membrane, which lines the partition along 
the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes or cavities of 
the cheek- bones on each ſide the noſe, and the frontal 
finuſſes or cavities above the orbits of the eyes; that the 
viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horſes are in ge- 

neral exceeding ſound ; and conſequently that the ſeat of 


＋— 


this diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as has been aſſerted by 


. 
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| moſt authors; nor indeed is it probable it ſhould : for how 

could ſuch horſes preſerve their ite, their good ap- 

pearance, fleck and thining coats; in a word, all the figns 

of health for many years together ar many glan- 

33 are known to enjoy) with ſuch diſtempered 
els. 

But on nicely examining the heads of ſuch horſes, he 
found the cavities above-mentioned, more or leſs, filled 
with a viſcous ſlimy matter, the membrane which lines 
both them and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and cor- 
roded with ſordid ulcers, which in ſome caſes had eat in- 
to the bones. Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities will be better un- 
derſtood by referring to the annexed plate, 

He obſerves, that when glandered horſes diſcharge mat- 
ter from both noſtrils, both fides of the membrane and 
cavities were affected; but when they ran at one noſtril 
only, that ſide only was found diſtempered. 

t is a curious remark of our author, that the ſublingual 
glands, or the kernels ſituated under the jaw-bone, which 
are always ſwelled in this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, but into the noftrils ; 
and that he conſtantly found their obſtruction agreed with 
the diſcharge ; if one gland only was affected, then the 
horſe diſcharged from one noſtril only; but if both were, 
then the diſcharge was from both. | 

He ſometimes, though rarely, ſound the boney partition 
of the noſe carious or rotten ; but that the ſpongy bones 
about this part muſt ſuffer from the acrimony of matter 
long pent, is not at all to be doubted, though the more 
ſolid ones may eſcape. 

The ſeat of this diſorder thus diſcovered, our author, 
with great ingenuity, has paved the way for cure, by tre- 
panning theſe cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by 
which means the parts affected may be waſhed with a 
proper injection; and, in fine, the ulcers deterged, heal- 
ed, and dried up. LEN 

But as from the obſervations ſince made by this gentie- 
man, there are different ſpecies of the glanders ; 1o the 
cure of the milder kinds may firſt be attempted by injec- 
tions and fumigations. Thus, after taking cold, ſhould a 
horſe for fifteen or twenty days diſcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitiſh matter from one or both noſtrils, the glands un- 
der the jaw rather growing harder than diminiſhing, we 
may expect it will degenerate into a true glanders : to pre- 
vent which, after firſt bleeding, and treating him as we 
have directed for a cold, let an emollient injection, pre- 
pared with a decoCtion of linſeed, marſhmallows, elder, 
chamomile flowers, and honey of roſes, or ſuch like, be 
thrown up as far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and 
repeated three times a day: ſhould the running not leſ- 
ſen, or be removed in a fortnight by the uſe of this in- 
jection, a reſtringent one may now be prepared with tinc- 
ture of roſes, lime-water, &c. and the noſtrils fumigated 
with the powders of frankincenſe, maſtich, amber, and cin- 
nabar, burnt on an iron heated for that purpoſe, the fume 
of which may eaſily be conveyed through a tube into the 
noſtrils. | 

This method has been found ſucceſsful when uſ:d in 
time ; but the methods of cure depend on the ſtubborneſs 
of the diſorder ; and, when inveterate, recourſe muſt be 
bad to the operation above deſcribed. 

This operation he has performed on three horſes, two 
of whom diſcharged from ong noſtril only, and the third 
from both; the two firſt he trepanned on that fide of the 


head which was affected, and to the other he performed it 
| | | an 
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on both, and found that the wound and perforation filled 


up with good fleſh in twenty-ſix days, and the horſes ſuf- 
ſered ng inconveniencę from the operation ; though after 
this experiment they were put to death,  _ 
The directions and orders of the civil government of 
France, which hinder F horſes, 
long ne M. La Foſſe repeating 
pu ing riments further; but it is to be hoped that 
uſeful a project will be purſued to its utmoſt extent, as 
it ſeems ſo promiſing, in the execution, and is ſo import- 
ant in its conſequences : to which end we ſhall beg ſeaye 
to animadvert on what has been ſal, and offer our opinion 
both in relation to the diſeaſe, the operation, and the man- 
net in conducting the cure. hy 
In order to prove that a great inflammation of the pitu- 
* membrane is always the cauſe of the glanders. M. 
La Foſſe has attempted to bring on an inflammation u 
the ſame membrane, by a corroſive injection; and when 
the injection was only thrown into one fide, the maxillary 
lymphatic glands were ſwelled on the ſame fide, and that 
noſtril e the diſcharge ; but when both noſtrils 
were injected, theſe ſymptoms appeared on both ſides. This 
entleman has alſo obſerved, that the bone of the maxil- 
ſinus being broke by the kick of another horſe, the 
uſual ſymptoms of the glanders ſoon appeared, from the 
inflammation the pituitary membrane ſuffered on the 
occaſion, 
The original ſource and cauſe then of this diſorder 
ſeems to be an inflammation in the glands, and membrane 
that lines the noſtrils and theſe cavities, which, if not diſ- 


perſed in time, will form matter, and ulcerate and erode | 


the bones, for want of a free diſcharge to unload the cavi- 
ties, and of proper applications to cleanſe and deterge the 
ulcers: violent cold, or a feveriſh tranſlation ſettling here, 
may alfo occaſion the ſame complaint, and are probably 
the general cauſes. | | 

There is a diſorder in men called Ozæna, that has 
2 ſimilitude to this in horſes, and ariſes from an in- 

ammation in the lary ſinuſſes, or cavities in the 
cheek- bones, from whence enſues a collection of matter, 
which, when the cavity is full, or the head properly in- 
clined, runs over into the noſe, and would conſtantly diſ- 
charge thence like a N horſe, was the head con- 
tinued in the ſame poſition. The ſurgical cure is the tak - 
ing out one or more teeth from the upper jaw, and per- 
forating the cavity with a proper inſtrument, in order to 
make a depending orifice for the matter to flow through; 
and to make way for ſyringing the parts affected with pro- 
per injection, which in this caſe are thrown through the 
cavity into the noſe. 

The ſimilarity of theſe two caſes, with the method of 
cure, and the ſucceſs attending the ſurgical treatment 
(which was firſt invented and perſected by our country- 
men Drake and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the firſt hint 
for trepanning, and ſyringing theſe cavities in horſes ; and 
it is 9 that when the operation is attempted in 
time, before the bones become rotten, it will be attended 
with equal ſueceſs; but after opening the cavities, ſhould it 
by promeg bediſcovered, that the bones are in that ſtate, the 
beſt way then would be to diſpatch the horſe, to prevent 
unneceſſary trouble and expence. | 

| The parts fixed on for applying 
out in the * and the manner of ſawing out the bone 
will eaſily be underſtood by a view of the inſtrument, and 
the explanation annexed. | 


the trepan are pointed 


is attempts, and 


itſelf, which commences from the line DP). | 
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event their filling up too fa | 
cep them open 1070 e eK befb 

4 for which purpoſe, after the ufe 
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er one be filled up with 4 piece” 5 
ore e d be the Wer aj Tag 
be kept open with a hollow leaden tent, through wh 


there will be a conſtant drain of matter Fron th en 
which will be greatly favoured by this {Hig oft ce, 
and both be detained by a proper bandage,” - 1910 


b 81 
"IF this method ſhould nt previtic the Teen or 
ſhoots of the fleſh, from filling ob fo fa as'to U 
the perforation, and by that meatis s £ 
paſſing freely, they muſt be ſuppreſſed'by rubbing” ih 
cauſtic medicines, or touching with the akxüal Sen, 
as may alſo the bony edges, which, by obliging thejn. 
exfoliate or ſcale off, wil retard the healitig. 10 
The injection firſt made uſe of, mould be bf aferexhve 
nature; as a decoction of birth-wort, gentian; 
taury; to a quart of which, if two ounces bf 7 
cum and an dure of myrrh are added, it may be A 
as any; and when the diſcharge is obſerved to aba 
the colour alter to a thick white matter, the 1 } 
be changed for barley-water, honey of roſes, HA Bug 
of e and, finally, to dry up the himiditics, aid re. 
cover the tone of the relaxed glands, Bates alt uter 
or a ſolution of colcothar, vitriol,” pig med Ento 1 
or ſuch like, in lime · water, will moſt probably complete 
the cure. Dr. Bracken recommends the following* 


Take of allum and white vitriol powdered, of 
four ounces, calcine them in a crucible when cold, 
powder the calx, and mix ĩt with a gallon. of lime · 
1 and a quart of vinegar, decant the clear 

or uſe. | 


But whoever is at all acquainted with practical ſurgery,” 
well knows, that without the aſſiſtance of internals, eſpe - 
cially in glandular diſorders, the cure is not fo eaſily ef- 
fected, nor rendered complete or laſting : we therefore ad. 
viſe a ſtrong decoction of guaicum Vx to be given every 
day, to a quart or three pints, throughout the cure, and 
then the matter leſſens, to purge at proper intervals, and 
put a rowel into the horſe's cheſt, in order to divert the 
fluids from their old channel; if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the 3 and the altera- 
tive powders with lime-· water may be taken for a time, if 
the horſe is worth the eæpence. 5 
An Explanation of the Heads and 
| XVII. Fig. 2. 


7 


B. B. two lines repreſenting the bounds of the cerebel: 
lum, or back part of the brain, which is very ſmall in a 
horſe, in proportion to that of a man, as well as the brain 

C. C. a line where the ſuperior part of the ſinus fron- 
talis commences, together with a view of the bottom of 
the ſinus, which terminates between the lines D and E, 


where there appears a ſubſtance in the form of à pear, 


which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve- like bone, through 
which the olfactory nerves paſs, by which the petuitary 


membrane receives its ſenſibility, and the ſenſe of ſmelling 
18 E 5 ; 


| 


repreſents the beginning of the maxillary ſinus, 
which — at M. * . — 7 4 | 
2 


matter. 


which flows out by the orifice and the noſtril 


Jection thrown in 


The ſhaded ſpace, which may be obſerved between theſc 
two lines, repreſents the great cavities. The oblique ray 
marked F, is a bony ion, which ſeparates this ſinus 
into two parts, ve no communication ; and ſome- 
times it ha (though but rarely) that there are two 
bony partitions; and for this reaſon they are repreſented 

lines marked F and G. It alſo ſometimes happens 
t ſtill more ſeldom) that there are horſes, in whoſe 
we do not find any of theſe bony partitions. 

N. points out the place of the cornets or horns. O the 
red oublings. P their middle part. Q the inferior part 
of them. M the bony canal or pipe which guards the 


maxillary nerve. 


A. A. the ſeptum narium, or partition, which divides 

LO 9995p. 6 bottom, and conſtitutes the two 
5, 

L, in the head that is intire, points out where the tre- 
pan ſhould be applicd on the frontal ſinus, when we have 
reaſon to believe the glanders is ſpread into this ſinus. 
However, I think it fafeſt to apply it firſt on E, for the 
reaſons mentioned in the next explanation, and becauſe 
the brain may be endangered, ſhould the ſinus be miſtook. 

E, the place where the trepan may be applied, in order 
to cleanſe the maxillary ſinus. The round mark between 
DandE (which is the i e of the trepan) is, how- 
ever, on experience, preferred by the author, as the pro- 
pereſt 1 as one orifice would then be ſufficient to 
birt the parts, both above and below, with the in- 

But in general, when the maxillary ſinus only is affet- 
ed, but the upper part, where the ſyringe points, 
or thereabouts, and your expectations will be anſwered ; 
ſhould they not, there ſeems ſo little danger in the - 
tion, that you may again perforate at the places above 
mentioned, higher up. But a pr number of experi- 
ments will ſoon ſettle this point with certainty. 

H, in the head that is intire, points out the place where 
another hole, or perforation ſhould be made, as a drain 
to give iſſue to the glanderous matter waſhed away by the 
injection which could not be diſcharged without ſuch a de- 
pending orifice; and perhaps this perforation alone, in 
many recent caſes, would be ſufficient, provided the in- 
2 paſſed freely upwards, and the hole was kept open 

y means of a hallow leaden pipe conſtantly retained in it 
for that purpoſe, and to procure a free paſſage for the 


eſents the injection puſhed in by the ſyringe, 
; during the 
N of the ſyringe, it is neceſſary to hold the noſtrils 


If, in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of one there happens 
to be two bony partitions, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
pieree through them both, by means of a ſtiletto, or ſha 

inted tuck, as in the manner repreſented in the cut * 
's head opened, though this conformation ſeldom 
occurs. 

As theſe bony partitions may in ſome particulars vary, 
ſhould the ſtiletto not have the deſired effect, and the in- 
by the ſyringe not come out at H ; in 
ſuch caſe the liquor ſhould be injected upwards, through 
the orifice made by the ſtiletto or trepan at H. 

As in young horſes the frontal and maxillary ſinuſſes are 
very „ it will be proper to direct the trepan towards 
the interior part of the noſe, otherwiſe the inſtrument 


I, 


| 


{ 


| 


| 


might work upon the roots of the teeth, which incline | low 


| 


- 
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towards the finus, and would in ſuch caſe be an inſur- 


mountable obſtacle to the operation. 

R, the inſtrument or trepan. 8, the handle which 
turns it, T, the faw- to be applicd to the bone. 

From a view of this inſtrument, the manner of working 
it will appear ſimple and eaſy ; the cooper's managing 
his wimble being a proper di . 

1 inſtrument called the trephine, r v 15 chief 

our Engliſh ſurgeons in 1 the ſkull, wi 
equally anſwer is purpoſe ; and if any dilkculties ſhould 
ariſe, notwithſtanding this deſcription, the gentlemen of 
the faculty will ſoon make it familiar and intelligible. 

Before the application of the trepan, or trephine, it is 

uite neceſſary to obſerve, that a circular piece of the ſkin 

ould firſt be cut off, with the membrane which covers 
the bone, about the ſize of a half crown piece, in order ta 
make the inſtrument work the eaſier, and to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from external 
wounds healing up too faſt. 

The fyringe ſhould be large enough to contain half a 
pint of injedtion. | 

GLANDIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees 
as bear maſt or acorns. 'Thus the oak, beech, &c. are 
called 1 trees. 2 

GLEANING, the action of picking up the ears of 
corn left behind by the gatherers. | 

GLEBE, properly ſignifies the foil or ground in gene- 
ral; but is particularly applied to the land poſſeſſed as part 
of the revenue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

GLEBOUS, or giely, turſy. 

GLEDE, a kite. 

GLEN, a valley, a dale. | | 

GLYSTER, or Clyſier, a medicine injected into the 
anus of an animal. | 

Glyſters are often neceſſary for horſes in various diſord- 
ers, and may be reduced to theſe different kinds, viz. lax- 
ative and emollient, purgative and reſtringent. 

But it ſhould be obſerved, that before the adminiſtra- 
tion of emollient glyſters in coſtive diſorders, a ſmall 
hand well oiled ſhould be paſſed up the horſe's fundament, 
in order to bring away any hardened dung, which other- 
wiſe would be an obſtacle to the clyſter's paſſage. | 

A. bag and a pipe of a proper form, is to be preferred to 
a ſyringe, which throws up Se clyſter with ſo much force, 
that it often ſurpriſes a horſe, and makes him reject it as 
faſt as it goes in: whereas the liquor, when preſſed gently 
from the bag, gives him no ſurprize or uneaſineſs, but 
paſſes eaſily up into the bowels, where it ſometimes re- 
mains a long time, and is extremely uſeful, by Wo 

0 


and relaxing them; and will ſometimes incorporate 


with the dung, as not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
other contents of the guts. Theſe emollient clyſters are 
extremely ſerviceable in moſt fevers, and greatly preſerable 


to purging ones; which in general are too pungent, and 


ſtimulate too much, eſpecially if aloes are a part of the 
compoſition. | 
Nutritive clyſters are very neceſſary, and often fave a 
horſe from ſtarving, when his jaws are ſo locked by con- 
vulſions, that nothing can be conveyed by the mouth. 
They ſhould not exceed a quart or three pints at a time, 
but be often repeated: nor ſhould they be too fat; but 
made of ſheeps heads, trotters, or any other meat broths, 
milk-pottage, rice-milk ſtrained, and many other ſuch 


nouriſhing things. For an emollient clyſter take the fol- 
Take 


ing: 


Take marſhmallows and chamomile flowers, each a 


large handful ; bay - berries and ſweet fennel-ſceds 
bruiſed, each an ounce, boil in a gallon of water to 
three quarts, pour off into a pan, and diſſolve in it 
half a pound of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, or 
any common dil. 


To make it more laxative, add four ounces of lenitive twice A year. 


electuary, or the fame 
common purging falts. 


Take twoor three handfuls of marſhmallows, ſenna 


quantity of cream of tartar, or 


one ounce, bitter apple half an ounce, bay-ber- | ; 


ries and anniſeed bruiſed, each an ounce, falt of 
tartar half an ounce ; boil a quarter of an hour in 
three quarts of water, pour off, and add four 
ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, and half a pint of oil. 


This clyſter will purge a horſe pretty briſkly ; and may 
be given ſucceſsfully, when an immediate diſcharge 1s 
wanting ; eſpecially in ſome fevers with inflamed lungs, 
or other diſorders, which require ſpeedy relief. 

But it is neceffary to caution againſt a ſolution of coarſe 
aloes for this purpoſe, as it has been found to gripe horſes 
violently, and excite feveriſh, and ſometimes convulſive 
ſymptoms ; and indeed all pungent and ſtimulating medi- 
cines, as the ſtronger purgatives generally are, ſhould be 
given in this form with great caution. | 

But the generality of emollient clyſters may be pre- 
pared with much lefs trouble ; as two quarts of water 
2 with half a pound of treacle, a pint of oil, and a 


andful of common ſalt, will as effectually anſwer every | 


purpoſe. The following is a reſtringent clyſter. 


Take pomegranate- bark, or oak bark, two ounces ; 
red roſe-leaves, freſh or dry, a handful ;. baluſtines, 
an ounce ; boil theſe in two quarts of water, till 
one is nearly conſumed; then pour it off, and diſ- 
ſolve in it = ounces of diaſcordium; to which 
may be added a pint-of Port-wine. 


This will anſwer all common caſes, where reſtringents 
are neceſſary, but ſhould never be given in larger quan- 
tities ; for the longer clyſters of this kind lie in the bowels, 
the more efficacious they-are.. Bartlet's Farriery, page 22. 

GOAD, a pointed inſtrument with which oxen are 
driven forward. . 


GOAR-VETCHES, the ſame with ſummer-vetches. 
See the article VETCHEs. 


GOAT, a genus of animals, the characters of which, | 
according to. 
hairs, not with wool; that its horns are leſs crooked than 
thoſe of the ſheep, and that it has a beard hanging down 
from its chin, and is of a ſtrong ſmell. 
It is very ſingular, that this genus of animals are all 
able to run and climb about the rugged parts of mountains 
without falling, though their feet ſeem by no means con- 
trived by nature for any ſach purpoſes. f 

Goats may be of great advantage to the farmers in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, is they will live in rocky barren 
countries, where nothing elſe can get a ſupport for life. 
They will climb the ſteepeſt rocks, and there browſe upon | 
briars, heath, and ſhrubs of various kinds, which other 
creatures will not taſte of. They will feed on graſs in 
paſtures; but, as 1 browſing on trees much better, 


great care muſt be taken to keep them from valuable plan- 


4 


; 


4 


r. Ray, are theſe; that it is covered with | 


4 


* 
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The advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, 
which they yield in large quantities; and which is ac- 


counted the beſt milk of all animals. They mix this and 
cows milk together in many parts of the kingdom, and a 
very valuable kind of cheeſe is made of it. Beſide this, 


the kids or yo ts are very fine food, and the beſt 
kinds r cit theſe two or three at a time, and that. 
Goats hair alſo is valuable; it may be ſheared as the 
wool from ſheep, and is excellent for making ropes that 
are to be uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while 
longer than thoſe made the common way. A fort of ſtuff 
is alſo made of it in ſome places. The beſt kind of goats 
for N to advantage ſhould be choſen in this manner: 
the male thould hae a large body, his hair ſhould be long, 
and his legs ſtraight and ſtiff; the neck ſhould be plain and 
ſhort, the head ſmall and flender, the horns large, the eyes 
prominent, and the beard long. The female ſhould have 
a large udder, with large teats, and no horns, or very 
ſmall ones. They ſhould. be kept in. flocks, that ws þ 
| 4 not ſtraggle; and they ſhould have good ſhelter both 
in ſummer and in winter, the heat and cald being both, 
8 to them. They ſhould be coupled in Decem- 
r. They ſhould have no litter in winter, but only a 
paved floor kept clean. The kids are to be brought up, 
for the table in the ſame manner as our lambs are. They 
are recommended tolie among horſes, their ſmell, as ſup- 
poſed, preventing many. diſtempers in thoſe cattle. Mor- 
timer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 244. A 
GOD's-GOOD, yeaſt, or >, 
See GEO Y. 


GOFFE, the ſame with geoff. 
GOOSE. See the article Geess. 


GOOL, a ditch, 

GOOSE-GRASS, or wild tanſy, the name of. a trou- 
bleſome weed very frequent in clay grounds. The beſt 
method of deſtroying. it is to mow it in ſummer, well 
dung the land, and never plough it out of. heart. 

GOSS, or Gorſe, the furze. 

GOULANS, corn-marigolds, 

GRAIN, a general name for all ſorts of corn, as wheat, 
barley, &c. g 

G 1 a building to lay or ſtore corn · in, eſpe- 
cially that deſigned to be . conſiderable time. 

Experimental philoſophy has proved, that the air is the 
great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all ĩs kept 
out; and the moſt. corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as meal, 
butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſh four 
months in the exhauſted receiver, of an air · pump. 

They have, near Grand Cairo, a ine or granary, 
defended with good walls, and called Joſeph's granaries. 
It is not probable that they are quite ſo old as the days of 
that patriarch ; but they abundantly prove the utility of 
ſuch ſtore-houſes, by the vaſt quantities of grain annually 
preſerved in them. A obey 


|. Many parts of Africa abound with granaries. of this, 

hey are ſo many deep pits made in the folidl rock; 
the deſcent into them is but, juſt large enough for a man 
to go down into them; hut they. grow. 


larger as ſoon as. 
the perſon is in, and are uſually. ſquare, Trom thirty to 
f In theſe the great memof. the 


orty feet in diameter.. 


country preſerve their corn; they firſt ſtrew oyer.the floor 


with ſtraw, then they lay on the corn, ſtill as the heap. 


riſes, placing a thin b 


| 


the ſlides, as they did at the bottom. In this manner they, 


d till the whole cavity is filled : when this is done, 
the mouth of the entrance with a ſort of hurdle 
| of trees, interwoven one with another. 
er witch about two feet thickneſs of fand, 
this raiſe a ridge of earth, well beat together, in 
off the rain both ways, that none may 
and ſoak into the magazine. 

d up always keeps three, four, or 
; and, not unfrequently, the pro- 
ptirtos being taken off by the ſeverity of the 1 
vernmente, under which they live, the magazine is for- 
| .and ſome accident diſcovering it many years after- 
| is ways found perfectly good in 
it. All che care they take, in regard to the corn, is to 
Expoſe it two or three days to the ſun's heat, to dry it 

A carry it into the Zine. 
In the dutchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the 
peop'e always preſerve their corn in the fame manner in 
Wells or pits made in dry places: but in theſe countries 
_ care is tobe taken in the opening theſe ſtore-rooms ; 
if people deſcend into them before they have had ſufh- 
<ient// communication with the freſh air, ay are often 
Bille by the 'damps ; this, however, is eaſily guarded 


againſt, By theſe, and numerous other inſtances of the 
practice of other countries, it appears evident, that the 
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advantage of theſe ſubterranean granaries over all others is 
v 


; o 


rent. 
Trough theſe are to be 1 = before all others, 
yet the common granaries may, with proper care, be ren- 
dered greatly more uſeful than they are þ pref The 
caution neceffary to this purpoſe is, to guard againſt | 
e too great humidity, which there always is in places 
where there is a great number of doors and windows, A 
too free acceſs of the external air is alſo to be carefully 
guarded againſt; for this brings in with it the eggs of a 
vaſt number of different i which prey upon, and 
deſtroy the eorn-. A third caution is, when the corn is 
the produce of the country where it is preſerved, not to 
fill the place with the crop of one place only, but to mix 
the harveſts of two as different provinces as may be, the 
one dry, the other moiſt, or otherwiſe differing as much 
as may be;; thus the contrary qualities of the one will pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the other. Theſe are the three 
you rules to prevent the corrupting of corn ; but when 
miſchief is once begun, it will prove very difficult to 
; Nopit; all the care that can be employed, ſhould there- 
\, fore be taken in regard to theſe. 
\ The two great cautions to be obſerved in the erecting 


| 


of granaries, are to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to [the plants out of the 


expoſe them to the moſt drying winds. The ordering of the 
corn in many parts of England is thus : to ſeparate it from 
duſt and other impurities after it is threſhed, they toſs it 
with ſhovels from one end to the other of a long and large 
room ; the lighter ſubſtances fall down in the middle of 
the room, 
end to end of it. After this they 
then, bringing it into the granaries, it is ſpread about half 


| 


GRA 


{ina month, and ſcreen it now and then. When it has 


lain two years, or more, they turn it once in two months, 
and ſcreen it once a quarter, and, how long foever it is 
kept, the oftener the turning and ſcreening is repeated, the 
better the grain will be found't6 keep.” 
It is proper to leave an area of a yard wide on every fide 
the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which 
they turn and toſs the corn, as often as they ſind occaſion. 
In Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of the 
floor, and one round in the middle, by means of which 
_ throw the corn out of the upper into the lowet rooms, 
aud ſo up again, to turn and air it the better, "Their 
ſcreens are made with two partitions, to ſeparate the duſt 
from the corn which falls into a bag ; and when ſufficient- 


ly full, this is thrown away, the pure and good corn re- 


maining behind. 1 

Corn has, by theſe means, been kept in our granaries 
thirty years; and it is obſerved, that the longer it 1s 4 
the more flour it yields in proportion to the corn, and the 
purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humidity 
only evaporating in the keeping, At Zurich, in Swiſſer- 
land, they keep corn eighty years or longer, by the ſame 
ſorts of methods. t hs e 

The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven cight, or 
nine ſtories high, having a funnel in the midſt o every 
floor, to let down the corn from one to another. They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that though every way ſurrounded 
with water, the corn contracts no damp, and the veſſels 
have the convenience of coming up to the walls for their 
lading. The Ruſfians preſerve their corn in ſubterranean 
granaries, of the figure of a ſugar-loaf, wide below, and 
narrow at top: the ſides are well plaiſtered, and the top 
covered with ſtones. They are very careful to have the 
corn well dried before it is laid into theſe ſtore-houſes, 
and often dry it by means of ovens, the ſummer dry 
weather being too ſhort to effect it ſufficiently. 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm furniſhed with granaries 


and barns for holding corn, ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, &c. | N 

GRANIFEROUS Pods, are ſuch as contain ſmall 

ds reſembling grain. | 

GRANIVOROUS, an epithet given to animals that 
feed on corn or ſeed. | | | 

_ GRASS, a general name for moſt of the herbaceous 
plants uſed in feeding cattle. ; 

The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs-ſeed is the latter end of 
Auguſt, and the beginning of deptember, that the graſs may 
be well rooted before the froſt ſet in, which is apt to turn 

| round, when they are not well rooted. 
This ſeed ſhould be =o in moiſt weather, or when there 
is a proſpect of ſhowers, which will ſoon bring the 
up ; for, the earth being at that ſeaſon warm, the moiſture 
will cauſe the ſeed to vegetate in a few days : but, where. 


is cannot be performed in autumn, the ſeeds may be 


the corn only is carried from fide to fide, or flown in the ſpring ; towards the middle of March will 
ſcreen the corn, and ſbe a good time, if the ſeaſon proves favourable. 


The land on which graſs- ſeed is intended to be ſown 


a foot thick, and turned from time to time about twice in [ſhould be well ploughed, and cleared from the roots of 
a week ; once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. ſnoxious.weeds, ſuch as couch-graſs, fern, ruſhes, heath, 
This ſort of management they continue about two months, gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, &c. which, if left in the 


and after that they Jay it a foot thick for two months more, 
and in this time 
ſeaſon be damp, 


turn it once a week, or twice, if the run the land. Therefore, in ſuch places 
now and then ſcreen it again. After [theſe weeds abound, it will be a good method to plough 


round, will ſoon get the better of the graſs, and over- 
where either of 


about five or ſix months, they raiſe it to five or ſix feet up the ſurface in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry; 


thickneſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or twice then lay it in ſmall heaps, and burn it. The aſhes 


ſo pro- 


1 


duced , 


duced, when ſpread on the land, will be a good manure | have attended to this, being more inclined to the plough : 
for it. The method of burning the land is particularly | though the profit attending that has not of late years been, 
uſeful ; eſpecially, if it is a cold ſtiff foil ; but where | fo great as to encourage them in that part of huſbandry: 
couch-graſs, fern, or reſt-harrow, is in plenty, whoſe | but theſe people never think of laying down land for paſ- 
roots run far under ground, the land muſt be ploughed | ture, to continue longer than fhree years; at the end of 
two or three times pretty deep in dry weather, and the | which time they plough it up again, to ſow it with 
roots carefully harrowed off each ploughing ; which is the | grain. . | We 
moſt ſure method to deſtroy them. Where the land is | Their uſual method is tofow rye-graſs and trefoil with 


very low, and of a ſtiff clayey nature, which holds wa- | barley, when they intend to down the ground ; or 
ter in winter, it will be of ſingular ſervice to make ſome | ſometimes ſow only clover with the barley ; nor is it 
under-ground drains to carry off the wet; which if de- poſſible to convince theſe people of their error in ſowing © 
tained too long on the ground, will render the graſs ſour. | corn with this graſs ; which they affirm to be uſeful in, 
The method of making theſe drains is preſcribed under ſhading the graſs ; not conſidering how much the corn 
the article DR AINING. draws away the nouriſhment from the graſs : but it is 1 
Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the ground | vain to write to theſe people, who are not tobe convinced, 
ſhould be made level and fine, otherwiſe the ſeed will be either by argument or experiment; fo much are they led 
buried unequal. The quantity of graſs-ſeed for an acre of | by cuſtom, as not to be led or driven out of their own 
land is uſually three buſhels, if the ſeed is clean, other- methods; but, as their practice of huſbandry has greatly 
wiſe there muſt be a much greater quantity allowed; | lefſened the circumſtances of the farmers, ſo that the + A 
when the ſeed is ſown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, | are daily falling into the hands of the owners, therefore 
and the ground rolled with a wooden roller ; which will | this part of — 9 ſhould by them be principally at- 
make the ſurface even, 9 the ſeeds being blown | tended to, as it may be carried on with —X leſs expence: 
in patches. When the graſs comes up, it there ſhould for paſture land requires but few hands to manage; where-. 
be any bare ſpots, where the ſeed has not grown, they | as the ſowing of corn is attended with great expence, and 
may be ſown again, and the ground rolled, which will | the profit is very precarious : but. when this is attended 
fix the ſeeds ; and the firſt kindly ſhowers will bring up | with ſucceſs, and the grain at a moderate price, if the. 
the graſs, and make it very thick. whole labour is to be paid for, there will be little coming 
Some people mix cloyer and rye-graſs together, allow- | to the owner for rent, when the ballance is fairly ſtated ; 
ing ten pounds of cloyer, and one buſhel of rye-graſs, to | but in this molt gentlemen deceive themſelves, and often. 
an acre: but this is only to be done where the land is de- ſuppoſe they gain by farming, when, perhaps, the whole 
ſigned to remain but three or four years in paſture, be- | rent of the land is loſt: therefore, to avoid the trouble 
cauſe-neither of theſe kinds are of long duration; fo that, | which attends this ſort of huſbandry, it will be the beſt 
where the land is deſigned to be laid down for many years, | method to turn as much of their land into paſture, as they 
it will be proper to ſow with the graſs- ſeed ſome white, | can ; which, by grazing and feeding of ſheep, will be at- 
trefoil, or Dutch clover ; which is an abiding plant, and | tended with little expence, and a ſure E | 
ſpreads cloſe on the ſurface of the ground, ſending forth It is not uncommon for the huſbandman, for want of 
roots at every joint; and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, | diſtinguiſhing graſſes for ſeed," to fill his ground with ei- 
and is the ſweeteſt ſeed for cattle : ſo that, whenever land | ther weeds or bad and imperfect graſſes. Whereas by mak-. 
is laid down to paſture, there ſhould always be ſix or eight | ing a proper choice, he would always have the beſt graſs, 
pounds of this ſeed ſown upon each acre. and in the greateſt abundance his land will admit of. 
The following ſpring, if there ſhould be any thiſtles, | In the common way of proceeding, if a farmer wants; 
ragwort, or ſuch other troubleſome weeds, come up among | to lay down his land to he either takes his ſeeds in- 
the graſs, they ſhould carefully be cut up with a ſpaddle | diſcriminately from his own foul hay-rick, or ſends to his 
before they grow large ; and this ſhould be repeated two or | neighbour for a ſupply.. By this means, beſides a certain 
three times in the ſummer, which will effectually deſtroy | mixture of rubbiſh, which muſt neceſſarily happen; it is 
them ; for, if theſe plants are ſuffered to ripen their ſeeds, | not unlikely, but that what he intends for dry land may- 
they will be blown all over the ground; their ſeeds having | have come from moiſt, where it grew naturally, and ſo 
down adhering to them, which aſſiſts their tranſportation ; | on the contrary :. and the conſequence of this ſlovenly me- 
ſo that they are often carried by the wind to a great diſ- | thod frequently is, that the ground, inſtead of being co- 
tance, and thereby become very troubleſome weeds to the | vered in one year with a good ſward, is filled with weeds. 
oy For want of this care, how many paſtures may be | not natural to, it, which would never have ſprung up, if 
ſeen almoſt over-run with theſe weeds, eſpecially the rag- they had not been brought thinner. | | 
wort; when a ſmall expence, if applied in time, would | © Arguments, ſays Mr. Stillingflcet, are never wanting 
have intirely extirpated them! for a man may go over ſe- | in ſupport of ancient cuſtoms, and I am no ſtranger to 
veral acres of land in one day with a ſpaddle, and cut | thoſe, ſuch as they are, which prejudice and indalenee- 
up the weeds Juſt, below the ſurface of the ground, turn- | have made uſe of on this occaſion. 
ing their-roots upwards ; which if done in dry weather, | © 1. Some fay then, that if you manure your ground: 
Fry will ſoon decay; but this muſt always be performed | properly, good grafſes will come of themſelves. I own, 
before the plants come to have their ſeeds formed; becauſe | they will. But the queſtion is, how long it will be be- 
after that many ſorts will live long enough to nouriſh their | fore that happens: and why be at the expence of ſowing. 
ſeeds after they are cut, ſo as to ripen them; and there | what you muſt afterwards try to kill ? which muſt be the 
will be a ſupply of weeds for ſome years after, which can - | caſe, ſo long as people ſoyall kinds of rubbiſh under the: 
not be extirpated without a much greater expence. | name as hay-ſceds., Again, if the beſt way is to let the 
The proper management of paſture land is the leaſt un | ground take its chance, why is the farmer at the 2 
T5, 


of any part of agriculture; the farmers never | procuring the ſeeds of the white and broad 7 65 8 
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whith' come up in almoſt all 
Sale But if this is allow 
ration t clover of | 
why grais-ſceds- only ought not to be ſown pure? 


rf ry ng) qe; 


187-2, 
different ſeeds; I will ſuppoſe this to be true. But can- 
not 2 mixture be had the ſeeds be gathered, and 


to, of the different grounds where they will 
thrive &c. all which circumſtances are now, in ge- 
neral, wholly unknown, though of the utmoſt conſe- 
þ | | | 


3. It is faid by ſome, that weeds will come up a- 


— 


long with the graſs. No doubt of it. Can any one 


imagine, that graſs · ſeeds ſhould be exem from what 
happens to every other kind of ſeeds? But I will ven- 


that not near the quantity of weeds will 
Walt 


1 


, 
which imagine, if the be ſown yery 
uſt b. very much n when they 
make ſuch objections as this laſt, or indeed any of the 
Iam almoſt inclined to fay with a great writer, 
is à ſimple thing to take much pains to-anſwer ſimple 
— One would hardly think it poſſible, that the flovenly 
method of proceeding, here complained of, could prevail 
univerſally : yet this is the caſe as to all graſſes, except the 
darnel (or rye) graſs, and what is known in ſome few 
countries by the name of the Suffolk graſs; and this latter 
inſtance is owing, I believe, more to the ſoil than to any 
care of the huſbandmen. Now, would the farmer be at 
the pains ee „once in his life, half a pint, or a 
int, of the different kinds of graſs ſeeds, and take care to 
them ſeparately, in a very little time he would have 
where withal to ſtock his farm properly, according to the 
nature vf each ſoil, and might at the fame time ſpread 
theſe ſeeds properly over the nation, by ſupplying the ſeed 


6. I have had frequent experience how eaſy it is to ga- 
ther the ſeeds of graſſes, having ſeveral times employed 
children of ten or eleven years old, who have gathered 
many ſorts for me without making any miſtakes, after I 
had once ſhewn them the ſorts I wanted. 

I have procured thus the creeping bent, the fine bent, 
the ſheep's feſcue, the creſted dog- tail, &c. in ſufficient 
quantities, to 
opportunity of cultivating them myſelf, or meeting with 
any one who had zeal enough to beſtow a proper care on 
them, my collections of this kind hitherto have only prov- 
ed, me the ſcheme 4 in _ _— th 1 
e In che year 1761, a little gathered, my di- 
tections, 5 the creſted dog tail, in ** hours, 
by the fide of a road, as when ſhed, yielded, upon 
- weighing, above a quarter of a pound averdupois, = 
fey free from huſks. As this ſeed is ſmall, the ſkillful 
will cafily => gs far ſuch a quantity would go if pro- 
perly employ | 
My very eſtimable and ingenious friend Mr. Ald- 
worth, who was witneſs of the fact which I laſt mention- 
ed, at my deſire, ordered a ſmall — of a meadow, near 
his feat at Stanlake, which had better graſſes, and leſs 


mixed, than the reſt, to be left unmowed till the ſeeds, 
were fit for gathering. This piece yielded, upon _— 


1 

1 

in 

be in 
% that it is better to have a mixture of 


in a ſtock ; but, for want of a proper 


that cattle refuſe it; adding, that it ſoon 


0 A 


ing, 2 full buſhel by meaſure, of almoſt pure 
creſted dog-tail. Ne 
caſe any one ſhould be inclined to follow this ex- 
ample, I think it highly neceſſary to obſerve, that care 
muſt be taken to mow the graſs before it ſheds; that it be 
mowed very early in the morning, before the dew is off 
the ground, and that it ought not to be ſpread as in mak- 
ing hay, but left as it falls from the ſcythe during a ſuffi - 
cient time, and then be y tu over. 

The number of graſſes fit for the farmer is, I believe, 
very ſmall; perhaps half a dozen, or half a ſcore, are all 
he need to cultivate ; and how ſmall the trouble would be 
of collecting the ſeeds of theſe, and how great the benefit, 
muſt be obvious to every one at firſt fight. Would not 
any one be looked upon as wild, who ſhould ſow wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, + beans, vetches, buck-wheat, tur- 
1 and weeds of all ſorts together? Yet how is it much 
leſs abſurd to do what is equivalent in relation td graſſes ? 
does it not import the farmer to have good hay and graſs 
in plenty? and will cattle thrive equally on all ſorts of 
food? We know the contrary. Horſes will ſcarcely eat 
hay that will do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep 
are particularly fond of one ſort of graſs, and fatten upon 
it faſter than any other in Sweden, if we believe Linnæus. 
And may they not do the fame in England? How ſhall we 
know till we have tried? Nor can we fay, that what is 
valuable in Sweden, may be inferior to many other graſſes 
in England, ſince it appears by the Flora Suecica, that 
they have all the good ones that we have. But however 
this may be, I ſhould rather chooſe to make experiments 
* 2 trrxcaug $42 24 13 

icty promoting Agriculture, &c. in the 
province of Brittany, has laid ; Era. go moſt rational plan 
yet formed by any body of men, nobly affaciated for the 
welfare of their country, and which pfomiſes the greateſt 
advantages to manki A. part of this plan is the culti- 
vating ſeparately moſt of the plants which naturally 
in the fields there, in order to know which of them wi 
affard the moſt and the beſt food for cattle. 

As the huſbandman would not be benefited by knowing 
the particular claſſes, genera, &c. under which Ray, 
Linnzus, and other botaniſts have ranged the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of grafſes, we ſhall here give the names of ſuch of 
them as may be cultivated to moſt advantage in this coun- 
try, with the beſt drawings (for which we are indebted to 
Me. Stillingfleet) of ſome of the moſt profitable ſorts, 
which it will be of ſervice to the farmer to be able to di- 


ſtinguiſh rightly. | 
graſs, quich graſs, or couch graſs 


-LNC common 


(Gramen ſpicd triticea repens vulgare, caninum diftum) 
common creeping graſs, with a ſpike like wheat, called 
dogs graſs, will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and can 2 
be got out again, aſter it has once taken poſſeſſion: ſo 
greatly does it multiply by its roots and trailing branches, 
which put forth roots and ſhoots at every joint. It grows 
to the height of four or five feet, with blades ſo rough and 
coarſe, that few horſes will eat them, eſpecially while 
they are green: but it yields abundant crops. of hay, which 
does well enough for oxen, and therefore deſerves, per- 
haps, more attention than our farmers have yet beſtowed 
upon it. M. Duhamel indicates the beſt way of making 
the moſt of it, when he direCts the farmer always to mow 
it before its ſeeds ripen, or its ſtalks grow hard ; for after 


ſhoots up again, 


and will bear frequent cutting. a 


% 4a r 


„ 


whin's Oramen loliaceum an- 
* with a narrower leaf 


e e e rye rſt and ra 
Fy. ſpike; for Aarnel e graſs,. and ray 
12 nk nt names 2 e fam- plant: 
M. Puhamel, miſlead by the erroneous ſpelling of 

ha 


ſome writers, who have called 2 graſs ray graſs, has 


ferem plants with us: We diſlinguiſh, indeed, two con- 
ſiderably different fpecies of the "Te. 
going, which, according to Mr. Ray, is the Lolium ru- 
rum, or red darnel ; and the Lokum album, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, is C. Bauhin's Gramen lolia- 
ceum ſpicũ longiore, darnel graſs, with a longer ſpike, and the 
yvraie of the French, by us commonly called darnel only. 

ut both of them are equally, rye graſs. It is the laſt of 
theſe ſpecies, viz. the bbs album, which is chiefly cul- 


tivated in England, 8 in ſtrong cold land, upon 
r 


which it will ſucceed than any other ſpecies, and is 


an earlier ſeed in the ſpring : but it is very coarſe; and 


unleſs it be cut quite early for hay, it becomes ſo hard and 
wirey in the ſtalks, Fury Aa cattle care to eat it: for this 
ſort of graſs: has but few leaves, and runs all to ſtalks. 
When cattle have been turned in to feed upon it, the re- 
maining ſtalks or bents, as they are ſometimes called, ſhould 
be mowed off in June; for otherwiſe they will dry upon 
the ground, give the paſture the diſagreeable appearance 
of „ ſtubble field during all the latter part of the ſummer, and 
be ſo very tronbleſome to the cattle which feed on it, by 
tickling their noſtrils, that nothing but the want of better 
grazing will compel them to eat of the young graſs which 
ſhoots up between theſe withered ſtems; for they will not 
eat them. Thoſe who think that they do, when ſtreight- 
ened for food, are greatly miſtaken, according to Mr. 


Miller, who ſays, that he has cloſely attended to this ma- 


ny years, and has always found theſe bents remaining on 
the ground untouched, till the froſts, rain, and winds, 
have deſtroyed them in the winter. Beſides this, by * 
mitting them to ſtand, the after growth of the graſs 1s 


greatly retarded, and the beautiful verdure of the fields is 


loſt for three or four months. It therefore is good huſ- 
bandry to mow them cloſe to the ground, before they be- 


come too dry: and if this cutting is then made into hay, 


it will ſerve to feed cart horſes in the winter, ſo as to re- 


2 _— 


„ 


* 


„This plac * e e hg 
1 +» od it get imo their, arable land. 


| 8 , 7 1 J. 4 8 
is the chicndent of the French, who, I muſt obſerve ef © Fam 
fe the benefit of their huſbandry, do. not diſtinguiſh it 
ficiently from our 


| 


— = 
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22 hd, though it has been à cold and four foil, 
| n, therefore, ſays he, convinced of that | the. 
beſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe graſſes ; though it wall be, ve- 

ry difficult to perſuade theſe perſons to alter their practice, 
who have been long wedded to old cuſtoms. The quan- 
tity of feeds which I allow to an acre is about two! 


= 


and eight pounds of the common clover, which, tagether, 
will make as good a covering upon the ground ns can be 
deſired. But this 18 not to be profiled upon anda where | 
the beauty of the verdure is principally regarded. It is 
fitteſt for thoſe who have only profit in view.“ However, 
we muſt reckon-as an abatement in this profitgithat, as M. 
Duhamel rightly obſerves, the ground that has been under 
rye graſs, which is not ſo proſgjtable a crop as either lu- 
cerne, ſainfoin, or even clover, is not able to bear wheat 
the next year, as it is after thoſe other plants, or aſter a 
crop of roots.” ! [43 VS phe; 
ccording to Mr. Lifle's information, the in 
the Iſle of Wight prefer rye graſs to hop clover, bedauſe, 
ſay they, the rye graſs will bear the winter, RP to 
a good head; which the clover will not do. One, ob his 
tenants there had an acre and a half of rye graſs upon to- 
lerably good ground, which he ſhut up from Michselmas 
till within a month of Candlemas, and from thence-to 


| the middle of April it kept fifteen ewes and fifteen lambs. 


| Rye graſs ſeldom laſts more than three years, as it is 
commonly managed: but Mr. Liſle is ſtrongly of opinion, 

2 10 4% * _— of * Li ew 3 A? 
propagating itſelf, ding forth fibres from its joints, 

it may be kept alive 5 * r, by 2 Jig it, 
or by refreſhing it with ſoil, when it begins to decay, af- 
ter the ſecond or third year: beſides which; this Will 
make its roots tiller, and mat on the ground, to the utter 


ſuppreſſion and deſtruction of all weeds, not excepting 
even the couch graſs. . 


An acquaintance of his near Upcern, in Dorſetſhire, 
told him, that he had as much rye graſs ſeed on eighteen 
acres of land, as was worth twenty pounds; and that, .af- 
ter the ſeed was threſhed out, that hay was better than 
oat-ſtraw fodder. Mr. Lifle himſelf ſaw a rick of this 
coarſe ſtubbed hay, and a rick of oat ſtraw, both of which 
had been laid open to the cattle, in the ſame place; and 
they would not touch the ſtraw, but had made ſuch a hole 
in the rye graſs hay rick, that it was ready to fall. The 
fame perſon aſſured Mr. Liſle, that he found the rye graſs 
to be excellent food for his cattle, if it was mowed green, 
and not kept for the lucre of the ſeed. His: uſual allow- 
ance was three buſhels of this ſeed to an acre of land, and 


| he uſed to ſell ĩt for twenty-two pence, or two ſhillings a 


buſhel. 


Another farmer ſhewed Mr. Liſle ſome of his rye graſs, 
ſaying, that he looked upon it as his choiceſt fodder for 
ſheep. He mowed it while in the flower; and Mr. Lifle 
declares, that he thought it very fine hay. Others again, 
aud thoſe men of experience, have affirmed, that the very 
ſtubble of the rye graſs, mowed the ſame year it was ſow- 
ed, is, when ploughed in, as good as dunging, and will 
pay for the ſeed. 3306-58 | 

Mr. Liſle agrees with all other experienced huſband- 
men, that, though rye graſs will maintain as many catile 
onan acre as hop clover will do ; yet it does not, like it, 
improve the land for a ſubſequent crop of corn; the rea- 

ſon of which he takes to be, that the roots of the rye graſs, 
J of matty Bherds whey run 
I'S 2 4 


TT ies 
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I have always obſerved that the ſame Kind of ground 


"Froader 12⸗ů which is 
trifloribus Jabyis, culms erecto teretri, Flor. Suec. 76. Poa 
with a diff f 

and; an upright ſtra w. 


"Beet obſerves are n 
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© f ie kan held ue dann fs | ie 
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udge at fays Mr. Stillingftert 
e ee, 1 +: 


. T know it will be ſaid, that venifon is never good 
ls bo Tyre or eo rn rees 


PR) 1 


I there is ſome reaſon for ſaying 
152 in general it is r to the want 
1 Wi; viz. 2 graſs, | to confine- 


hacks are generally made 1 * of a rich ſpot 
415 Houſe, that has conſtantly been manur- 
9 of courſe is ful of graſs fitterfor the dairy or the 
i le, than ot" 10 whi 1 age is ire caſe 72 
ge om u e, pretend to ma 
CER om 3 tos Nd with 12875 inſtead of e, tho” 
e has the liberty of 2 — ground as he pleaſes, 
1 where he pleaſes,” 
1 * edition of his obſervations on Graſſes, 


e the 


1 I ſhould be apt to think | 
from hence, that this graſs 


which yields good veniſon, yields alſo good mutton. For 
What particular uſes it is „ wants to be tried; whe- 
ther for the dairy, for fattening cattle, or for horſes. Ma- 
hy are pe, the facillity of procuring the ſeed of 
this graſs, to lay down with it grounds near their houſes, 
wh they want to have a fine turf: but unleſs the ſoil be 
very, rich, 2 worſe graſs catinot be choſen for this purpoſe, 

A Agen t dae te off entirely in a very few years.” 


„or way bennet, as ſome people im- 


9925 with this ſpecies, I would by no means recommend 4 | 


6 K A 


e met with them on banks by the 

d near ditches; even where they were not to 
be found in the adjoining meadows and paſtures: But as 
r 
we can only, form conjectures. 1¹ 

If the nas of hel two ſorts ert careful dolle kted 
and ſown ſeparately, without any mixture vf he ſecd of - 
other graſs, they would not only afford a quantity 
of fodd; tr dh dhe fame fps f 19; but ſhe ' graſs wou 
alſo be better, the bay * 4 4 mY verdure mo 
laſting, than that f an Mr. Miller re. 
commends this lh Wes to eve dene who would 
improve the xt. ies near "bis dan. nr 

e annual meadow. graſs makes the fineſt e turfs. K 

grows every where by way ſides, 'and on rich fourtd:com- 
mons. It 1s called in me * the Suffolk graſs, as we 
mentioned before, Mr. Stillingflect fays, he has Teen 
whole fields of it in High Suffi mixture of 
other gratſes, and as ſome of the beſt falt butter we have 
in n London comes from that country, it is moſt likely to 
E the beſt graſs for the airy. Ser ANNUAL Mz ADO 

RASS, 

As the next belt to WO EO" Mr. Miller recom- 
tends Ray's gramen avehateumn prutenſe elatius, panicula 
Aaucſcente, locuſtis parvir, taller meadow oat „ witha 


yellowiſh panicle, and ſmall huſks, which is t © be pa- 
nicull laxd, Ae, tri floris hrevibus, feſculis be ari- 
flatis, Prod. _ Oat-grafs' a looſe panicle, 


three flowers in 225 empalement, which is ſhort, and all 
the flowers having awiis. Mr. Ray Hrewiſe recommends 
the ſmooth mountain oat-graſs, which he kalls grim 
8 . eee upon icd fimplict, ariftis Tecuroris, found 
3 rtlow hills in Eſſex, on the edgt 
Sab affe, in the borders of the corn fields be- 


Hy term 175 is evidently from the ſha 
and. 7 — every other characteriſing circumſtance, a rye; 
Stag, or wildrye, as Mr. Ray A thou very cle. 
bins from the preceeding. It is the gramen ſecalinum et 4 

lefyhoeftre, called tall meadow rye-grafs by Mr. Miller, who 

Tg s it an excellent for ſowing, e it 1 very! 
Teafy, its ſtalks do not become ſtiff and hard like many other 
ſpecies, and its roots are nN ns He ſeems not to doubt, 
but that it may be rendered very fine by Proper care; 
and as its roots are perennial, rolling will make them 
mat ſo as to form a very cloſe ſward. There are three 
"forts of it, viz. the greater, the leſſer, and the marſh rye 
«graſs. Mr. Stillingfleet wiſhes, that this genus only were 
to be called rye graſs, and that the old name of darnel 
were continued to the gramen loliacoum, or rye graſs, be- 
fore fpoken of, 

The two beſt ſpecies of graſs for paſtures are, in Mr. 
Miller's opinion, o Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, panicula- 
tum majus, anguftiore folio, meadow graſs, with large pa- 

nicles, and a narrower leaf, which is the poa faniculd 
Ai ua, 7 quadrifloribus pnbeſcentibus culmo erco 
teretri, Flor, Suec. 75 Poa with a diffuſed panicle, the 
ſmaller ſpikes ing our hairy flowers, and a tapet erect 
ſtraw ; and C Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, ft. ma- 
nicle, and 
e pea 5 bene 4 uſt, ſpiculis' 


Pl bes Wal, 


ut, latiore folto, parked. raſs, with a large 
t 


uſed panicle, ſmall ſpikes with three owers, 


tween Newtarket and Exning, and on the chaſk hills be- 
tween Northfteet and Graveſend: and — 52 * . 
oat-graſs, which he diftinguiſhes 2 
2. avenaceum hirfutum, e- uro-ar, ren — 
124 and which abounds in the paſtures 4660 the Jp of 
Cardipan's houſe at Towittenhatn, 5 in hates hon He alfo- 
includes under this genus, all the feſtucca kinds; bf which: 
Mr. Stillingfleet gives the following account, in his Ob- 
ſervation on Graſſes, ſubjoined to his tranſlations of ſeveral 
ingenious tracts, ſelected from the Tranſactions of the 
Academy of Upfal. 

Sheeps feſcue, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
He ina, is the moſt eſteemed for the food of 

eep in Sweden, where they have not ſuch downs a8 we 


Have. 
Gmelin ſays, that the Tartars chooſe to fix, durin güte fun- 
mer, in thoſe; places where there is the greateſt 1 rag this 
ent to all 


raſs, becauſe it affords a . wholefome nouri 
Linde of cattle, but chiefly ſheep: and he obſerves, that the ſe- 
pulchral monuments ofthe ancient Tartars are moſtiy found 
in places which abound with this graſs, which ſhews, adds 
he, that it has long been valued among them. 

This grafs ' abounds in many parts of England and 
Wales, and particularly on all the fmeſt' ſec rſt paſtures in 
Herefordſhire, Oxforlthire, Norfolk, &c. Mr. Still 7 
fleet obſerves, ' that it is a very early 25 wn chat, c 
tHry to What Linnzus fays, either or od con | 
ts do eat the flowering ſtems of this Srafs 
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Theſe ſeem to be the great meadow gtaſſes Mr. 


| he fearched for it c u Bite ape ws could — 84 


W ' de 'of it 4 0 5 the radi ja ed wer wh Thee near 


Mr. 


other 
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Sciling th alwa da found it on all inde of ge 
plc ate Fe wi ab rg dey 9 the mg if all 15 
r bk 
W Tyr enty, 10 ed in or unt an ane? 
Read do ps. ſh W 125 he is inclined to gathered Yeu 1 be e n 
ng that this, is 9 8 alt over the dqwns; but bing. This 1 es avid odour t0 
ering. ſtems in the other. parts, 128 1 Mr, ane. TOTS Mat ide be Paret 
7905 e a 77 5 it, | xp: dog C hedges, th ' 1 7, fol erp xg gr 3% 2 
e cation gag ground, en 
A Nh 72 1 ka f A hy e of che Ray fays,” fs jt 705 cot in 
ualities of the flote ſeicus which he calls Hues tans, | ſeems ia be 3 great nk it. Gini” may be 
me S0 Kieler poſes a 1 7 7 paſſage in the Tranſac- ſaid of the gramen eriflatum, or” ſmooth Ercited 2 


tions of the Academy of 9277 


ece E Plante Eſceulente fays, that the ſecs of this 
Pig is 117 — 7 in e and from thene 


rmany, and ſomętimes into Sweden, , 

FPS tie bor the Woh ple of manna ſeeds, and that they : are 
ter mych,uſed pt the tables of the great, on Account 

their 1 yes ity 2 and n taſte. Mr. Saug- 
fleet then one Mr ery ſenſible farm 
er at Ruſcomb, in Berkſhire, "ured him ee that 5 1 
of about four, acres, which Ls b ya hoy wh 
was occupied by his ber when ve way a 
vered witl a kind dof g maintained | 
in good heath from April to the end o* harveſt, with- 
out, giving them any kind of food, and that it yield 
ed more * they could cat.” Some it was carried to 
Mr. Stilling e hon 19 v 1 it to 45 the flote ſeſcue, with 
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where the author of a 


| 


a 'En gland, 
co- Norte 


which, alſo ab dunds A. Where i in our meadows and þ 


paſtures,” hav fas 

| The meadow fo -tail grafs' ede ales ctr 71 

Fe a about London, and fakes 

a ps the belt of any that i 1 

112 — b. Selling fleet blerved in the ſpr 

| the year 7755 a wor — Hampſtead, Which confi 

of this graſs chiefly, with ſome of the vertial graſs and 

the corn-brome 'praſz ! but it Is bro rg 1 pt of 

T . d Herefordſh ire, Ber e, and 

athered at almoſt any [time 

of the year, n Fool bay ris, as it does not 

> [ects without rubbing, which is the caſe of vat 1 
raſſes. 

* The water fox-tail (alopecuroides paludoſum ) is is 

. und in ſuch meadows about London as are ſound and 
lie under water in the 2 7 5 1 Stilling or thinks it 

ma perha roper graſs to ſow on fue rounds. 
M's 80 . 7 ways f found the fine eg, 

which 50 nave <q ha o/tis 4275 laris, in great plenty on the 

beſt ſheep paſtures, as on Malverj-kills Bagthor-heath, 


a b dich but 1 35 e laſt con- 
trik C 1277. ing for 
4 ag wy doubtf N Foo eee out 
roots at the joints of the e R. = Hacks 

e 

s, that the bran of this will cure 
10 tra croubled, with bot, i they are kept from drinking 
e hours, 

Ta the index of dubjous Hops planth, at the end of Ray's Sy- 
nopſis, mention. 1s. made an caninum 
Aae longiſfemumn, © jongett Typ upine g 1 gralt which 

rows at ington in Wiltſhire, a e parts of 

22 to the 7 oy of repty tour 4 ply is uſed for 

fattening of ks are of the creeping 
225 and WIE 47 FW; at ſeveral of their knots ; for 
they do not riſe much in height. Mr. Stillingfleet thinks 
it the flote feſcue, and rightly adviſes farther inquiries con- 
cerning it. But he does not ſeem here to have conſulted 
Wr. Worlidge, who ſays, ſpeaking of this graſs, that it 
is extraordinarily ſweet, but not ſo eil pr pr ted as hath | | pa 
been imagined, the length thereof being occaſioned by the 
waſhing of a declining ſheep. down, om whence | 
rains bring with them much of the fatneſs of the dung of 
the ſheep, which ſubſides upon the ſmall meadows where 
this No” grows: ſo that in ſprings not ſubject to theſe! 


ſhowers, or on lands not enriched by that fertilifing ſoil 
brought down to them, this graſs does not thrive ſo well. 

Ihe yernal graſs, which Mr. Stillingfleet calls anthox- 
anthum odoratum, and which is at leaſt a ſpecies of Ray's 
gramen vernum ſpicd brevi land, and of C. Bauhin's gra- 
men vernum pratenſe ſpicd flaveſcente, vernal graſs, with a 
looſe yellowiſh ſpike, is one of the earlieſt graſſes, and 
grows very commonly in all our meadows, paſtures, and 
grounds. It is found in plenty upon thoſe paſtures 


aſty 222 up many broad hairy 


Oxfordſhire, | other places remarkable 
for d mutton. 
e fame may be faid of the mountain wen car which 
he calls air e and of the filver hair - , which 


is his aira phil 


leg. 
T 


quaking-graſs, peace, or lady's-hair, as it is 
of C. Bauhin, d J. 


and all . hi a Norte in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, 
olk. „ ar 


in ſome places, is the gramen tremulum maximum, 
Ray Ys aud the the briza ſpiculis cordatis, 
Haſculis ſaptendacim, Hort. Cliff, 23. Briza with bee. 
ſhaped little ſpikes, and ſeventeen flowers in each. Thou ugh 
a very poor and ſlender graſs, Mr. Liſle thinks it no in 
cation of poor land where it grows: for, as Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, it is the moſt common graſs of any in all the 
paſture ounds throughout England. 
iller deſcribes] it as having an annual root, which 
leaves, between which ariſe 
ſlender fuck ſtalks, from a foot to near two feet high, di- 
viding upward into a large looſe wine.» arniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped ſmall ſpikes, each ut ſeventeen 
ſmall floſcules, or florets ; and theſe, after the flowers are 
paſt, are ſucceeded by a fingle ſeed. The heads hang by 
ſlender long foot-ſtalks, which are moved by every win 
ſo that ther generally app appear ſhaking ; from whence it had 
the we quaking-gr There is a ſmaller ſpecies of 
it, which is a native of Mr but, 1 balicre, of no 
eater value than the former. Theſe graſſes come to 
My, in May: and this gave riſe to the Engliſh proverb, 
Y,, come ſhe early come ſhe late, makes the cow 


which ſhe: ſheep are 1 * „ and from whence excellent mut-/ 
ton comes; and ther n 


* for ſheep paſtures. Mr. Dyk. * 


hag 
Kur is of the broom kind 
0 eng e Places, near the ſea. Ta clouds | 
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of ſand blown over it do not hurt, but, on the contrary, 
omote its growth. It has been of excellent ſervice in 
xing 9 as, if I have been rightly. informed, it 
once did very remarkably m Norfolk. Often 


ſpecics of this 


Plant, which Mr, Ray 2 e er. the following are the 


e Juncus Hiſpanicus, the true 
mat weed of Pliny, or Spaniſh broom; 2. Gramen ſpar- 
trum paniculd brevs falliculs incluud, hooded matweed ; 
3. Gramen ſparteum marinum Anglicanum Engliſh ſea mat- 
weed, or marram ; 4. Spartum maximum maritimum Fol- 
landicum, ſpicd ſecalind, the greateſt Holland matweed ; 
with a rye ſpike ; F Gramen ſparteum pennatum, Vea- 
ther · graſs; and 6. the Gramen eum juncifolium, or 


rium , ſmall matweed; * * | 
2 4 illingflect ſays, chat the beſt mutton he ever 
taſted, next to that —9—* ks from hills, where the 

urple and ſheep's feſcue, the fine bent, and the ſilver 
fair graſſes abound, was fed upon the creſted dog-tail 
graſs, which he and Mr. Hudſon call cynoſurus criſiatus. 
fie therefore rightly judges it proper ſor parks; and con- 
firms this opinion, by adding, that he knows a park where 
this graſs abounds, which is famous for excellent veniſon. 
It makes a very fine turf upon dry, fandy, or chalky foils : 
but unleſs it be ſwept over with the ſcythe, its flowerin 
ſtems will look brown ; as is the caſe of all grafſes whic 
are not fed by a variety of animals: for that ſome animals 
will eat the flowering ſtems, is evident from commons, 
where one ſcarcely ſces any part of the graſſes, except the 
radical leaves. | | 

Mr. Miller thinks the cock's-foot graſs 's Gramen 
daftylon, Hiſt. p. 1271) the capon's-tail y's Gra- 
men murorum ſpicd longiſſima, Hiſt. p. 1286) and the 
millet graſſes (Gramina mikiacea) too coarſe to deſerve 
attention in England ; though ſome of their ſpecies are 
very uſeful in the warm parts of America, where there is 
a great ſcarcity of finer graſs, and even much better 
adapted for ſuch climates, than any of our European 
graiſes ; becauſe many of them lie flat on the ground, 
and emit roots from their joints, by which means they 
are well prepared for heat; of which their large and juicy 
ſtalks likewiſe enable them to bear an extraordinary 
degree. | | | | 

The purple, or, as it is commonly called, red meadow 
trefoil, which is C. auhin's Trifolium pratenſi 1 
has already . diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon red clover, or red honeyſuckle (Ray's Trifolium 
d majus, pratemſi ſimile, Sym. 328) which though 

r. Lille thinks other wiſe, is undoubtedly, a native of 


chief. 1. þ +4, Plinii, 


England, as is maniſeſt from its ſpontaneous and flouriſh- 


in th on the top of many mountains, - particular] 

1 moſt northern parts of r l 44 
mortal ſurely ever dreamt of cultivating it. 'The ſpecies 
called yellow meadow treſoil, or hop-clover, is C. Bau- 
bin's Trifolium pratenſe luteum, capitulo lupuli, vel agra- 
rim) and the ſmaller kind of this, commonly called 
noneſuch, or black ſced, is the Trifelium luteum, lupuli- 
num, minimum.” M. Duhamel rightly prefers the firſt of 
theſe ſorts ſor artificial paſtures, and obſerves, that it 


is the only ſpecies now cultivated in France, for that 


pages. 1 9c 5 t nd eat 22 $4 
ur meadows afford us the white meadow refoil, bo- 
neyſuckle-graſs, or white Dutch clover, which is the tri- 


folium pratenſe album of C. Bauhin, and by far the beſt ſort. 
of clover for laſting 
moſt abiding of all the plants of this kind. SeeCLover. 


ſtures, becauſe it is the ſweeteſt and 


| 


GR E 
*** OR WIT IS 
"1$6:pot l 0 4 7-9 -N Let 335 ritainy or, rjb- 
wort (Plantago augu/iifolra) bath ever 1 2 cultirated 
purpol | 1 * —_— > rows, indeed, in 
paſtures : but, as it will thrive upon very dry 
{pot becauſe it ſtrikes a deep root, it may probably de- 
e 
The late Dr, Eliot recommends ted Joris of graſſes, 


natives of North America, of which he lately fent over 2 


parcel of the ſeeds to the London Society. for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. by whom they have been diſ- 
tributed here, ſo that we may hope ſoon to know their 
ſucceſs in this country, and of which he has given an ac- 
count in his Eſſays upon Field-Huſbandry in New Eng- 
land. See the articles Bixp-Grass, and TiMoTHY- 
9 1 4 1 ds . Rr 
RA88-Lraſe, graſs- lands, or lands appropriated to 
graſs, for feeding os cattle. :. hd =O 
GRATTEN, a term uſed in Cornwal, to imply the 
mowing of graſs, the firſt year after the land has been 
manured with ſea-ſand ; and this operation they call mow- 
ing in gratten, | HER 2, 8 
_ GRAVELLY-Land, that which abounds with gravel 
and ſand. Ses the article SANpT-L AMK. 
The beſt manure for this ſort of land is marl, or ay 
ſtiff clay that will diſſolve with the froſt, cow-dung, 
chalk, mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the dunghill'” 
GREASE, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other cattle, 
conſiſting of ſwellings and gourdineſs of the legs. 
In order to treat this diſorder with ſome propriety, with- 
out having recourſe to the falling down rende for its 
explanation, we ſhall conſider it as arifhing from two dif- 
ferent cauſes ; a fault or relaxation in the veſſels, or a bad 
diſpoſition of the blood and juices. In order to this, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the blood and juices are 
carried to the extreme parts by the arteries, and returned 
by the veins ; conſequently the blood muſt riſe perpendi- 
cularly in the fatter, in order to return from the extremi- 
ties to the heart. And hence ſwellings in the legs of horſes 
may be eaſily accounted for, as a partial ion of the 
blood and juices may be naturally expected where-the cir- 
culation is languid, eſpecially when there is a want of due 
exerciſe, and a proper muſcular compreſſion on the veſſels 
to puſh forward the returning blood, and propel the 
inert, and half ſtagnating fluids through their veſſels. In 
ſhort, the blood, in ſuch caſes, cannot fo eaſily aſcend _ 
as deſcend, or a greater quantity will be brought by the 
arteries than can be returned by the veins. _ | 
The greaſe then, conſidered in this light, muſt be treated 
as a local complaint, where the parts affected are alone 
concerned, the blood and juices being yet untainted, and 
in good condition; or as a diſorder where they are both 
complicated: but when it is an attendant on fome other 
diſtemper, as the farcy, yellow dropſy, &c. ſuch diſeaſes 
muſt firſt be cured before the greaſe can be removed. In 
the former caſe, moderate exerciſe, proper dreſſing, dean- 
lineſs, and external applications, will anſwer the purpoſe ; 
in the latter, internals mult be called in to our aſbflance, 
with proper evacuations. _ 6,59 ry gary 
When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell in the 
ſtable, and ſubGde, or go down, on exerciſe, let care be 
taken to waſh them very clean every time he comes in, with 
ſoap-ſuds, . or vinegar and water, which, with 
proper rubbing, will frequen N ent or remove this 
complaint: or let them be well bathed twice a day wit 
old verjuice, or the following mixture, which will brace 


up 


# N - 
* * o 
* 7 
- 2. 


up the relaxed veſſels ; and if rags dipped in the ſame are 
rowled on, with a bandage, for a few days, it is moſt 
—— 
only, as the v i ve 
—— To anſwer this end alſo, a laced 
ſtocking, made of canvas, or coarſe cloth, neatly 
fitted to the part, would be found extremely ſerviceable, 
and might eaſily be contrived by an ingenious mechanic. 


Jake rectiſied ſpirĩt of wine four ounces, diſſolve it 
in half an ounce of camphor, to which add wine- 
vinegar, or old yerjuice, fix ounces; white vitriol, 
| diſſolved in a gill of water, one ounce ; mix to- 

| gether, and ſhake the phial when uſed. 


But if cracks or ſcratches are obſerved, which. ouſe and 
run, let the hair be clipped away, as well to prevent a 


- 


lodgment (which becomes ſtinking and offenſive by its | 


ſtay) as to give room for waſhing out dirt or gravel, 
which, if ſuffered to remain there, would greatly aggra- 
vate the diſorder. | 
When this is the caſe, or the heels are full of hard 
' ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, made 
either of boiled turneps and lard, with a handful of linſeed 
powdered, or oat-meal and rye-flour, with a little com- 
mon , turpentine, and hogs lard, boiled up with ſtrong 
beer grounds, or red wine lees, The digeſtive ointment 
being applied to the ſores for two or three days, with ei- 
ther of theſe. pultices over it, will, by ſoftening them, pro- 


mote a diſcharge, unload the veſſels, and take down | 
the ſwelling, when they may be dried up with the follow- 


ing; 
- Take wh 

- - ounces; Ægyptiacum one ounce ; lime water a 
— or three pints: waſh the ſores with a ſponge 

ipped in this, three times a day, and apply the 
common white ointment, ſpread on tow ; to an 
ounce of which may be added two drams of fugar 


- 
- 


of lead. 


„Or Ga following 
that purpoſe. 


# is F 


waſh and ointment may be uſed for 


Take half an ounce of Roman vitriol, diſſolved in a 


pint of water ; then decant off the clear into a | 


- quart bottle, add half a pint of camphorated ſpi- 
rits of wine, the ſame quantity of vinegar, and | 


two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 
: Take honey four ounces, white or red lead, pows, 


' ++...) ..  dered, two ounces, verdigreaſe in fine powder one : 


4 0. Hyneß ; mix together. | | 
Some, for this purpoſe, apply allum-curd; others a. 


ſtrong ſolution of aflum in verjuice, with honey; and ma- 
ny of theſe forms may be eaſſly contrived. But let it be 
remembered, that as ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and | 
the moiſture leſſened, it would be very proper to keep the 
legs and paſterns rolled up with a firm bandage, or linen 
rowler, two or three fingers wide, in order to brace up 
the- relaxed veſſels, till they have recovered their natural 


- 


| 


ite. vitriol and. burnt alum, of each two | 


* 


F the ſores are very 


3 G R E j 


but if the horſe be full and groſs, his legs greatly gorgedy 
ſo that the hair ſtares — ROOM pen». 


feathered, and has a large ſtinking diſcharge from deep 
foul ſores, may expect to meet with great trouble, az 
theſe diſorders are very obſtinate to remove, being often, 
occaſioned by a poor dropſical ſtate of the blood, or agg: 
neral bad diſpoſition in the bloodand juices 
Ihe cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full and ehe 

by bleeding, rowels, and repeated. 


muſt be begun burg: 
diuretic medicines are frequently GT. 


* 
ol 


ing; after which 
with ſucceſs. - Thus, 


Take four ounces of yellow roſin, one of ſal pru. 
nellæ; grind them together with an oiled peſtel, 
add a dram of oil of amber, and give 4 quart of 
two hours be- 


ade Wir Yay 


forge-water every morning, faſting 


ho : 
fore and alter taki an ride madetately, | 75 hy 


As this drink is found very diſagreeable ta ſhme horſes}. 
I would recommend the nitre in its ſtead, given to. 
the quantity of two ounces a day, for a month br Tix 
weeks, mixed up with honey, or in his feeds: take the | 
following alla for that purpefe. 


\ Yellow roſin four ounces, ſalt of tartar, ad ff pru- 
nellæ, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap Half a 
pound ; oil of juniper half an ounce; Kotha 
into balls of two ounce weight, and gite one exe 

- £ Er 
Take nitre two ounces; camphor one 


ee 
: 


- 


"I'S „11 
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i 
ro ounce r one dram, honey 
enough to make into a ball; give as thedoumer.... 
The legs in this caſe ſhquld be bathed or ſomented, u. 
order to breath out the ſtagnant juices, or to thin helf, 
ſo that they may be able to circulate freely in the com- 
mon current. For this purpoſe foment twice a da 99 05 
a diſcutient ſomentation, in which a e | 
wood aſhes has been boiled; apply then the above 
poultice, ox the following,. till the ſwelling has ſubſided, 
when the ſores may be dreſſed with. the green u 
roperly digeſted, and then dried up wi 


C 


till. they, are | 
the water and qintment above recommended. 


Take honey one pound, turpentine ſix ounces; in- 
corporate with a ſpoor-; and add of the meal of 
fenugreek and linſeed, each four ounces; boil in: 
three quarts of red wine lees, to the conſiſtence of 
a poultice ; to which add, when taken from the 
fire, two ounoes of camphor in powder ; ſpread 
it on thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, ſe- 

ouring it on wich a ſtrang ro wle. 


foul, dreſs them Hitch two parts xts of 
the wound ointment, and one of and 
apply the following, ſpread on thick and romled. 


Take of black ſoap one pound, honey half a pound, 
burnt allum four ounces, verdigreaſe powdered,, 
to ounces, wheat flour a ſufficient quantity. 

If the diuretic balls ſpould not ſucceed, they. miſt be 
changed for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives, Al- 
ready mentioned; but turning a horſe out in "a field; 


„ 


- 


This method is generally very ſueceſsful, when the dif- |, 
temper 2 Ave?! i | 


and requires no internal medicines: 


; 


where he has a hovel or ſhed to run to at pleafitt, would. 


5 


4 
| 
— 
* 
* a 


Irrer 


8 


doubtedly of the utmoſt FT Lite iu nee 
eee 
the poſition of his legs, a freer cir- 
ned, ad the fel taken down ; 
whereas it is in general greatly the obſti- 

al the hole wh 5 pro- 
ba Er- him in bending his legs ne- 


ſwelling increaſes, till the 24 1 ed and diſtended veſ- 
ſels are obliged to give way, an by burſting, diſcharge 
the fluids that ſhould circulate through them. Bartlet's 


Farriery, page 284. 
nA by: ur See the article Morten Ont ASE. 


GREEN-SCOURING, a diſcaſe to which ſheep and 


bullocks are often ſubjet. 
ey for this diſorder is verjuice ; a wine 

577 full is enough for a ſheep, and a pint for a bullock. 
8 Huſbandry, vol. H. page 211. 

RIP, or Gripe, a ſmall ditch eee or 
plonghed. field, in order to drain it. It is otherwiſe call- 
eT furrow. | which Cn 

RIPES, a very acute diſcaſe to are very 
often ſubject. * | 
here ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo little underſtood by 
r Irn 
remedy, ing them in all caſes; 
as this di 2 may de L . by very different 
— the method of cure muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the 
intended remedy, injudiciouſly applied, will not onl 1. 
gravate the complaint, but make it fatal, We ſhall di 
vide this diſorder into three different ſpecies : the flatulent 
or windy, the bilious or inflammatory, and the dry gripes; 
each of which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by their different ſymp- 
toms, and then point out the proper remedies. 
The flatulent, or windy cholic is thus known. hora 
horſe is often lying down, and as ſuddenly riſing a 
DN be ikes his with his hinder 


ſtumps with his ſore · ſeet, and ref — a a 


gripes are violent, he will have convulſive twitches, his 
eyes be turned up, and his limbs ſtretched out as if dying, 
rs > ram var ran font > wrwanteg he 
into profuſe ſweats, and then i — cold dam 22 

4 hen fl Gown rolls ms and often = _—_ 
; ptom proceeds from a e of urine, 

that almoſt always — this ſort of colt, Which may 
Lane W OS peeling on the neck of the 


115 


| 


is 


«ft hen pe hd uy 


lng 
. | neck of the bladder, \iharge fa 1 ad by caling te 
and the horſe ſtales and gets caſe. + 
| \Farriers generally ſtrikes fem into the bars of a torſe's 
* e e - of little or no uſe; for where 
| © cm r 9 


to ruh 1. it 5 äbn i i ee ede e te it from 


ric; 


Fw bend d in oil 


part are neither large or numerous eno 


neck vein, and is always proper in full, fanguine, pleth- 
ng horſes. 


e following ball and elyſter ſeldom fail of giving re- 


het in thels caſey: 


ceſſary for that purpoſe; by which means the ſtiffneſs and | 


Take Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and juniper- 
berries pounded, of each an ounce; fal- 
- prunella, or falt-petre, an ounce ; oil of j juniper, 

one dram; falt tartar, two drams: make into a 
ball, with any 1 it may be given whole, and 
waſhed down w nn 
or a horn or woah ale. 

If the horſe does aorbreak wind, or ſtale plentifully, be 
will find no relief ; therefore in an hour or two give him 
another ball, and add to it a dram of falt of amber; ; which 
may be repeated a third time, if found neceſſary. During 


the fit the horſe may be walked and trotted gently, but 


ſhould. by no means 'he harraſſed beyond his ability, or 
ed about till he is jaded, 
following clyſter — be given, between the balls, 
or alone, and repeated occaſionally: 


Take camomile flowers two handfuls ; aniſe, cori- 

ander, and fennel ſeeds, of each an ounce ; long 

half an ounce : boil in three quarts of wa- 

ter to two; and add Daffy's elixir, or gin, half a 

pint ; oil of amber half an ounce, and oil of cha- 
momile eight ounces. 


. The ſubſequent balls and drink arc alſo very proper for 
this purpole, and to remove gripes occaſioned by drinking 
OT when hot, or catching cold after violent ex- 
erci 


Take powder of aniſe, cumin, and fennel ſeeds, 
of each „ an ounce; camphor two — * 
- 8 one dram ; oil of juniper fifty 

make e ball with any . mi 

wn with a horn or two of ale. 


Or, | 
Take mithridate, or Sanice treacle, two ounces ; 
Matthew's pill two drams; camphor one dram, 
difſolved in a little ſpirit of wine; powder of freſh 
anniſeed one ounce ; or the fame quantity of the 
cordial ball ; diflolve i in a pint. 9 


; Che... | 
Take ium one ounce, cared RX, 
ore of fea or Daſfy's elixir, and r- 


1 


1 | 
GR 't 


63179 Y z 3 — þ belt Tt * n 160 If ; 24] 
* 4 8. EA LAT (a, pant 8¹ warm bor drink, and | 
; if, neceſſary. Ka . 


repeat it it W en 
be, of ang medicine are well cena for this 
but as the ingredients not always y at 
ee we ſhall jay ha: A — of * 
. tered, hehe rk 
are eaſily . Ik is to be e 
Thould be ene 
ſtraw, up to his belly... - - - | 


. Take of Caſtile ſoap, or hard ſoap; nitre, or ſalt- 
petre, of each one ounce; juniper-berries and 
ginger, each half an ounce: Venice turpentine, 
or colin, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, fix 
dirams: mix wich a pint and a half of warm ale, 
or a decoction of juniper · berries, with a large 


onion boiled with them. This may be 
twice or thrice. | 
i 4b +444 ®, Or, 


Take a pint of b .rum, or geneva, with as 
Max 9 oil, and give for a drink. Should this 
not ſucceed, boil an ounce of pepper or ginger, in 
a quart of milk; and add to it a ul of ſalt, 
and half a pint of oil: this given warm, will (ac- 
cording to Burdon) purge in two or three hours. 


The figns of a horfe's recovery, are his lying quiet 
without ſtarting, or tumbling, and His gathering up bis 

N e continues an 
hour in this quiet poſture, you may conclude all danger 


PI 


legs, and ceaſing to laſh out; and if 
over. 


The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall deſcribe, 4s the bili- 
ous or inflammatory, which, befides moſt of the preced- 
ing ſymptoms, is attended with a fever, great heat, pant - 
ing, and dryneſs of the mouth; the horſe alſo generally 
throws out a little looſe dung, with a hot ſcalding water, 
which when it appears blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, 
and fetid fell, denotes an approaching mortification. 

In this cafe the horſe ſhould immediately be bled to the 


mer? © three quarts; and it ſhould be repeated, if the 
ym) 


clyſter, with two'ounces of nitre diffolved in it, ſhould be 
thrown up twice a day, to cool the inflamed bowels ; 
plenty of gum arabic water ſhould be taken; and a pint 
of the following drink given two or three hours, till 
ſeveral looſe ſtools are procured ; and then it ſhould be 
| 8 night and morning, till the diſorder is re- 
moved. 


Take ſenna three ounces, ſalt of tartar half an ounce; 

infuſe in a quart of boiling water an hour or two; 

then ſtrain off, and add two ounces of lenitive 
electuary, and four of glauber ſalts. 


_ Tf this diſorder id not removed by theſe means, but the 
inflammatien and fever increafe, attended with a diſ- 
charge of the fleſh - coloured water above deſcribed, the 
event will moſt probably be fatal; and the chief thing to be 
depended on no, mult be a ſtrong decoction of Jeſuits 
bark, given to. the quantity of a pint every three hours, 

with a gill of red port wine. | 1 J 

A quart of the may be uſed for a clyſter, with two 

ounces of Venice turpentine, diſſolved with the yolks of 
two eggs, an ounce of. diaſcordium, and a pint of red 


| 


| and if a mountain neither lofty, nor rugged, but-cavered 


| is intended; ſome plants affecting 
22 ſome delighting to dwell on hills, others in val- 
ies; and ſome 


ree mild chubarb p 


two or urges. Fg 
| To a horle of little value, give the following, which, 


Take diapente one ounce, diaſcordium half an-outice,, 
m 


h, in powder, two drams; make it into a. 
with two-drams of oil of amber, to be given 
.. twice or thrice a day. We 
The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry gripes, or the cho-- 
lic, which ariſes often from coſtiveneſs: it is diſtotered 
by the horſe's frequent and fruitleſs motion to dung, the 
blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, the frequent and quick 
motion of his tail, che high colour of his urine, and his 
great reſtleſſneſs and uneaſineſs. Bax 70206) | 
In this caſe the ſtraĩt gut Thould be examined and empti- 
ed, with a ſmall „ oiled properly for that 277 3; 
the emollient oily clyſter, given under the article cler, 
ſhould be thrown up twice a day; and the above purging 
drink given, till the bowels are unloaded, and the ſymp-- 


toms removed. ** | 
pes ſhould be ſcalded 


2 
: 
1 


The diet for a horſe in the 
bran, warm water gruel, or White water, made by diſ- 
ſolving four ounces of gum arabic in a quart of Water, 
and mixing it with this other water. ET 

From this hiſtory and diviſion of gripes and cholics,, 
with their different treatment, it appears how abſolutely 
neceſſary it is they ſhould be well underſtood, in order to 
be managed Acilfully : it is plain, too, that violent ho 
medicines ſhould, in every ſpecies of this diſorder, be 
guarded againſt, and given with great caution and diſcre- 
tion, even in the firſt kind of flatulent cholic, where 
indeed they can only be wanted; yet too often, when. 
prepared by the farriers, with oil of turpentine, geneva, 
pepper, and brine, &c. they even increaſe that aif- 
order, by ſtimulating the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels, till a mor- 
tification is brought on them. Theſe are in the 
conſtant a 


ppearance of horſes that die of this diſorder, 
whoſe bowels, being examined for that purpoſe, have 
been found inflamed, full of red and livid ſpots, ſome- 


C | times quite ſped with extream beat, and rotten. 
ptoms do not abate in a few hours. The emollient times quite black, criſped with extream heat, en 


GRIPS, the ſwaiths, or ſmall heaps of corn, lying in 
the field, as it is cut down with the ſcythe or ſickle. 
GROATS, . oats, after the ſhells are taken off, 
, 3 a general name for land; he the ſoil what 
t will. e 4D 415.33; CMM DET ads” 
The Romans were very. attentive: to:\etanine the na- 
ture of the ground before they broke it up, and diſtin-- 
guiſhed it into three ſituations, champaign, hilly, and 
mountainous. They rightly, approved molt of a cham- 
paign country, declining gradually from the foot of a hill 
toward the Woch, or ſouth-eaſt; if a hill riſing gently 


4 i 


with plenty of wood and graſs. Either ob theſe ſituations - 
is eligible, according to the purpoſe for which the ground 
hotter, others colder en- 


again being indifferent to either: but, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moſt vegetables choqſe the warm and 
kindly ſoil of low. 8, ſertiliſed by what the rains 


bring down to them from the hills and more elevated 
Nu. 1 | 


The fpontaneous produce of the carth is an infallible. 


LION of the nature and quality of the ground. 


Wild: 
thyme. 
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ſhews it to be for feeding cattle ; betony and | afterwards throwing back the ſame earth that was dug out, 
Tips ber ditect 8 ee points out a mel- | treading it Sc welt when it is returned. If, ſays he, 
low ſoil fit for wheat 5; burnet indicates land fit for paſture; | through a kind of ferment as it were, there be more than 
ind mallows denote it proper for the uſes of the kitchen- | enough to fill the trench, it is a certain ſign that the foil 
garden, as has been obſerved by lord Bacon, Mr. Evelyn, | is fat: if there be net enough, we may be ſure that it is 
a 5 | * 


ko 2000 91094017) v6 4 e eb y cn at» Arp ten 
On the , fays the laſt mentioned of theſe wri- | the hole from whence it was taken, it is of a middling 
ters, ſome grou is 7 cold, as naturally to bring forth | quality. | | * ” a 


nothing but gorſe, broom, holly, yew, juniper, ivy, box, | Mr. Evelyn, after examining the component parts of 
&c. which may perbaps direct o bo the * —— of pines, | ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, concludes, that the very neff earths 
firs, and other perennial verdures in ſuch places. and beſt moulds, however to appearance mixed with divers 
. Moſs, ruſhes, wild tanſy, ſedge, flags, fern, yarrow, | imperfect bodies, may, for aught we know, conſiſt more 
and withered, blaſted, ſhrubby, and curled plants, are | of fandy particles, than of any other whatever. Hence he 
natural indications of a very bad ſoil. infers, earth, ſtript of all heterogeneous particles, 
The nature of the ground may alſo be pretty well gueſ- | retains only weight, and an 5 ficcity ; and doubts 
ſed at, the qualiey of the water which runs, or is | whether it afford any thing more than embracement to the 
ſtrained through it. | firſt rudiment of plants, protection to the roots, and ſta- 
By the ſmells, which, upon the falling of the firſt rains | bility to the ſtem; being “ unprolific till married to ſome- 
after a long drought, is very pleaſing, and even fragrant, | thing of a more maſculine virtue, which irradiates her 
from good and natural W. Pg but difagreeable and noxi- | womb: but otherwiſe, nouriſhing only from what is 
ous, if the ground contain any mineral, or other ill qua- added, without any action or material contribution: for, 
ity, as is remarkable in and fenny places. ſays he, what gives the divers tempers to moulds, ſeems 
By the taſte, all earths, as well as plants, abounding | rather to be cauſed by the — « and ſucceihve rotting 
more or leſs in their peculiar ſalts; ſome ſweet and grateful ; | of vegetable and animal ſubſtances, than by _ peculiar 
vthers bitter, hot, or aſtringent ; and others flat —4 inſipid; | and ſeparate principle; the clammineſs of the earth ſeeming 
eaſily diſcovered by the method which Columella directs, rather ſomething extrinſical and accidental to it, than natu- 
vf digging up ſome of the under mould, out of that part | ral and originally conſtitutive. We know indeed, that 
of the land which is deemed the worſt, and mixing it the earth is, without any artificial auxiliaries, indued with 
thoroughly in an carthen veſſel, with ſweet water, which, a wonderful prolific virtue: but as this is liable to be loſt, 
when poured off after the groſſer parts have ſubſided, will | or to decay, and never can be expected from ſome grounds, 
xetain the taſte of the pp ſoaked in it. without helps; it may be worth our while to conſider, by 
The touch will immediately ſhew whether it be ſoft, | what expedients the deſired effect of perpetuating its vi- 
pliant, ſat, and lippery ; whether it ſlicks to the fingers, | gour may beſt be accompliſhed.” : 
melts and diſſolves on the tongue; in which caſe the] Ihe means of giving and perpetuating this vigour now 
Toil may be deemed rich. If it be gritty, light, and po- | becomes properly the ſubject of our farther enquiry, con- 
rous, it is bad. ſiſtent with what was obſerved before, that in order to the 
_ Mould fit for the production of plants is of an uniform | earth's having this vigour, it ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
ſubſtance, unmixed with the contrarieties of ſoft and hard, | an alkaline or calcarious ſtate. Mr. Evelyn is clearly of 
churliſh and mild, moiſt and dry: neither is it too unctu- this opinion, when he ſays, I firmly believe that were 
ous or too lean ; but light, and crumbles eaſily ; yet is | falt-petre to be obtained in plenty, we ſhould need but 
conſiſtent enough to be wrought and kneeded. It is of | little other compoſt to meliorate our ground.“ In other 
ſuch due tenacity as to retain a juſt degree of moiſture, | words, could the earth be always kept in a ſtate fit for 
and neither ſoils & fingers, nor cleaves much to the ſpade, collecting nitre, it would conſequently be always in a ſtate 
which eaſily enters it. Of this kind is the ſoil uſually | fit for the production of plants. They who are acquaint- 
found under the turf of paſture-grounds, upon which | ed with chemical reſearches, know, that nitre is obtained 
cattle have been long fed and foddered. In ſhort, that is | from ſubſtances of a mixed nature. Its baſis is a calcari- 
the beſt mould which is blackeſt, cuts like butter, ſticks | ous earth, to which muſt be added putrid or alkaline ſub- 
not obſtinately, breaks into ſmall bits, ſmells ſweet, is | ſtances, eſpecially of the vegetable kind. 
tempered without cruſting or chopping in dry weather, or | Mr. Evelyn and ſome later writers have ſpoken ſo much 
becoming E in wet, which ſhines after the plough, of the effecle of nitre, and nitrous earths, in vegetation, 
where flocks of crows follow the ploughman, and, as that many have imagined nitre to be eſſentially neceſſary 
Pliny expreſſes it, peck at his very heels. lin the growth of plants: though Dr. Woodward aſſures 
As to colour, next to the blackiſh, the pre-eminence is | us, that, by all the trials he has been able to make, the 
generally given to the darker gray, and after that to the | very contrary ſeems to be the caſe ; for that nitre, when 
ruſſet: the clear tawny is reputed worſe ; the light and | contiguous to a plant, rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it. 
dark aſh-colour (light of weight and reſembling aſhes) When, therefore, they mention nitre, and nitrous earths, 
good for very little: and the yellowiſh red, the worſt of | it is more than probable that they mean earth in a ſtate fit 
all. | | for collecting nitre : but when the alkaline fubſtances. are 
? The common opinion, that all hot grounds are red or | once ſaturated by the acid in the air, or when the alkali 
brown; cold and dry, blackiſh; cold and moiſt, whitiſh ; | is brought to a neutral ſalt, as nitre is, its fertile ſtate 
hot, and moiſt, ruddy ; is, ppg ray Vow ſpecior s | then ceaſes, and it becomes a hard compact body, much 
arguments alledged in favour of it, from the exhalaticn] more impervious to the roots of plants than it was be- 
of minerals, the heat of the ſun, and other accidents, ex- | fore. ; | 
. ploded by Columella, who propoſes, as a much ſurer way | Ihe nature of calcarious ſvbſtances, and that of the 
to judge of the goodneſs of land, digging a trench, and | two kinds of alkali, viz. the fixed alkaline ſalt of * 


a 


» 
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and the volatile alkalt ariſing from animal and putrid ve- 
getable ſubſtances, has already bcen explained. ' 
- Farmers commonly fay, that lime (to which might be 
added all other calcarious ſubſtances) not fatten, but 
only mellows the earth ; meaning, according to Dr. Wood- 
ward, that it does not contain in itſelf any thing of the 
fame nature with the vegetable mould, or, in other words, 
afford any matter fit for the formation of plants; but that 
it only ſoftens and relaxes the earth ; by that means ren- 
dering it more capable of entering into, and of nounſh- 
ing the ſeeds and vegetables ſet in it, than it would other- 
wiſe be. It is well known how apt lime is to be put into 
a ferment and commotion by water. Now this commo- 
tion can never happen when the lime is mixed with carth 
(and it retains its qualities of lime) however hard and 
clodded the ground may be, without opening and looſen- 
ing it. What Dr. Woodward ſays of ſalt, in general, 
may more properly be applied to the fixed alkaline falt of 
plants. Every one, ſays he, muſt have obſerved, how 
apt all ſorts of ſalts are to be wrought upon by moiſture, 
and how eaſily they melt and run with it. When this 
happens to thoſe that are in the earth, the clods which 
they are mixed with, moulder and fall aſunder. The ſame 
gentleman farther obſerves, that if we would render the 
earth truly fruitful, it muſt be by the addition of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as former crops have robbed it of, or ſuch as con- 
tains in itſelf vegetable matter. 

The ſeveral manures which are found beſt to promote 
this end, are chiefly, either parts of vegetables, or of 
animals; of animals, ſays the Joctor, which either derive 
their own nouriſhment immediately from vegetables, or 
from other animals that do ſo, and which, being returned 
to the earth, ſerve for the formation of other ſimilar bo- 
dies. 'Theſe vegetable and animal ſubſtances, are the 
matter from whence Mr. Evelyn thinks the earth derives 
that clammineſs which he takes to be a ſure indication of 
a rich ſoil. | 

If the effects of the putreſaction of vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, when mixed with, and ſeparated in the earth, 
be duly attended to, we ſhall find this a very probable 


opinion. Vegetables, or animals, if expoſed to the air, 


ſoon putrify and fly off into the air: but when they are 
divided into ſmall portions, and mixed with the earth, the 
earth renders the progreſs of their putrefaction ſlower, and 
intangles the volatile alkaline particles, which would other- 
wiſe fly off into the air. Theſe are not only ſtrongly at- 
tractive of moiſture, but, like the fixed alkali, attract the 


acid in the air, and efferveſce with it; whence the double 
advantage of a moiſt and looſe ſoil. : 


If we attend to the infinite number of animals and ve- 


getables which are rendered volatile by putreſaction, and 
fly off into the air; and to the quantity of perſpirable 
matter from animals and vegetables ſent into the air ; and 
alſo to the effects of the acid found every where in the 
air on ſuch ſubſtances mixed with the earth; we need no 
Jonger wonder at the efficacy which writers, in all ages, 
have aſcribed to the air, with regard to its quality of en- 
riching the earth. e 
That the peculiar richneſs of ſoils is owing to the putrid 
or rotten particles mixed with them, is an opinion of long 
ſtanding. This is V irgil's putre ſolem, rotten, crumbling, 
or Jooſe earth ; and that which Columella diſtinguiſhes by 
the appellation of pinguis et putris, fat and rotten, or fat, | 
Jooſe, and crumbling, as the ſoil which yields the greateſt 
Profit with the leaſt labour and expence, becauſe it is na- 


* 


* 


then raiſed 
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turally neareſt that ſtate which cultivation is intended to + 


effect ; © for to cultivate is no other thing but to open, 
looſen, and ferment the earth.” ©: hk 
From theſe principles it is that we account for the ap- 
rances before - mentioned of good ſoils, ſuch as, their 
lackiſh or dark colour (which is that of all foils in a pu: 
trid ſtate) their ready crumbling, eaſy mouldering, fra: 
grance of ſmell, &c. | IE 
Mr. Evelyn conſtantly imputes. the fruitfulneſs of the 
earth to a nitrous ſalt: but if theſe rich putrid ſubſtances 
are ſubſtituted inſtead of that ſalt (and it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that he means them) we ſhall find that his reaſon- 
ing will appear full as ſtrong, more intelligible, and in- 
deed more rational. The ſubſtance of p. 312, and 313, of 
his Philoſophical Diſcourſe of earth, ſo far as relates to 
this matter, will run thus : | 
“It is this putrid quality which entices roots to effect 


the ſurface of the earth, upon which the fertiliſing rains 


and dews deſcend; which makes all covered an 


ſhaded earth, abound in e which reſuſcitates the 
an 


dead and mortified earth, when languiſhing and ſpent by 
our indulgence to her verdant offspring ; her vigour be- 
ing quite exhauſted, till the rains and ſhowers gently 
melt into her boſom what we adminiſter to ſupply that 
which has been conſumed. It is this which fertiliſes 
and renders Egypt ſo luxuriantly fruitful after the inun- 
dations of the Nile, &c.” 

GROUND-IVY, the name of a trailing plant, which 
ſtrikes out roots from the joints of its ſtalks : but as it 855 
nerally grows under hedges, and upon the ſides of banks, 
it cannot be of any great diſadvantage to the ſoil. * ' 

GRUB, the name of a large maggot, produced from 
the eggs of a certain ſpecies of butterfly. It is of a large 
ſize, and often does great injury to the _y under- 
mining it, and preying on its roots. It produces the 
beetle, and is by ſome called the rook-worm, becauſe 
rooks are particularly fond of it. The beſt way of de- 
ſtroying the grub, is good and frequent ploughings, which 
will clear the ground however infeſted with this inſect, 
for fome years at leaſt. „ 

GRUBBING, the clearing of lands from the roots 
and ſtumps of trees, buſhes, &c. | 

that the beſt and 


Mr. Worlidge rightly obſerves, | 
cheapeſt method of grubbing up os ſhrubs, broom, 
graſs, &c. is ingeniouſly dehvered by Gabriel Platt, The 
inſtrument he has recommended for this purpoſe reſem- 


bles a three-grained dung-fork, but much larger and 


ſtronger, according to the bigneſs of the ſhrubs, &c. the 
ſtale thereof reſembling a large and ſtrong lever.” This 
inſtrument being placed about half a foot, or any other 
reaſonable diſtance- from the root of the ſhrub, &c, and 
driven to a good depth, with a ſtrong hedging beetle, 
y laying under it a ſtone or log of wood, 
is pulled down by means of -a rope faſtened to the up- 
per end of the ſtale, and the whole buſh wrenched up by 
the roots. | 7 ö 

GUTTERING- Phugh, a ſmall and ſimple inſtrument 
uſed in ſome counties for draining wet lands. b 

It is ſmall, and worked by a ſingle man. A trench 
four or five inches broad, and ſix or eight deep, may be 
eaſily made with it; and on that account it is much uſed: 
for making drains in bleaching grounds, and may do very 
well for wet clay meadow-land, where the ſoil is ſhallow,” 
and apt to produce a large quaiitity of ruſnſes. 


— * 
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It conſiſts of a piece of iron about five inches broad- 
M m | | 88 and 
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guard againſt its 
though it will not take much harm in the 


therefore ſhould be ſent to market, and ſold, as 


for no wet can hurt it, nor is it apt to grow in the car, 
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ACE, a pick-axe, or mattock, having only one, 
H and that a broad end. 4 

HARE, a miſt. 

HARROW, an inſtrument for breaking the clods of 
earth, and covering the corn when ſown. It is a ſort of 
wooden drag, in the form of a ſquare, with large 
iron · teeth or tines. The reader will find different ſorts of 
harrows deſcribed under the articles BE ans, Luczxxx, 


c. | 
, melilot. 


HAR 
HARVEST, the ſcaſon when the corn is ripe, cut 
down, and carried into barns, &c. 

Wheat which is full of weeds ought to be cut three or 
four days ſooner than ordinary, that the weeds may have 
time to wither before the corn become too ri 
be not cut till the grains are full ripe, it will be liable to 
conſiderable damage by ſhedding, loſs of colour, and in- 
juries from rain, whilſt it remains expoſed for the weeds 
to dry. A ſingle ſhower, indeed, 8 en 
rain, whilſt it lies in ſwarth, is thought to be rat — 
ficial to the grain, by making it feel dry and li „ and 
threſh the better : but all poſſible care ſhould 5 to 
being wetted too much. When, through 
any unavoidable 1 it is laid up not thoroughly dry, 

mow, it will 
ſweat and 2 when laid in a heap after bein 
threſhed, and look as white, with mouldineſs, as if it 
been ſtrewed with flour. Such corn will ndt , and 
as 


it is threſhed. | 
In Oxfordſbire, and ſeveral other countries, they bird 


up their wheat in ſheaves, though it be full of weeds, and 


{et three ſheaves ſomewhat ſloping againſt three others, 
aſter which they cover their tops with two ſheaves 2 
at their ear ends, which are extended and placed - 
ward. In this fitvation they let their wheat ſtand three 
weeks or a month in the field, before they carry it in : 


when thus ſheltered. 


: for if it 
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In their wheat-pooks, as they call them, in Wiltſhire, 
the ſheaves are ſet in a circle, with their cars u 
and another circle 0 2 3 en that, and ſo 
on, contracting each round, ti 1 in a point, 
upon which a ſheaf „ and turned with the cars 
downward, is placed, like the ſhackle of a hive; for an 
ear turned downward will not grow, though ever ſo much 
wet fall upon it, and the bottom of a ſheat being broader 
than its top, every upper one ſhelves over the under, like 
the eaves ofa houſe. A load, or two loads, may be thus 
put into a pook, which is a very good way to ſecure corn 
againſt tain, and to give the weeds among it time to dry. 
But, as Mr. Liſle rightly judges, this method is not alto 
gether proper when the wheat is intended to be laid up in 
a rick ; becauſe, if the weather prove wet, mice will run 
to it for ſhelter, and will be carried in with the pooks. 
It is the general way of making wheat-ricks in the iſle of 
Wight, without thatching. | 
gh moſt corn is bettered by lying awhile in ſwarth, 
or grips, to take the dews, which contribute to render ts 
n plump and of a colour ; yet its ſtraw becomes 
ereby the worſe for todder, unleſs it was cut before it 
had attained full maturity, and lies out no longer than till 
it be ſufficiently ri 
In hot dry ſummers, when the corn ripens fully, and its 
own vigour gives it a proper colour, and plumps up the 
ain ſo that the huſks readily yield their contents when 
eſned, wheat need not lie out in grip, beforeit is ſheaved, 
or in ſheaf; unleſs it be very full of graſs and weeds: but 
in cold ſummers, the wheat is horny and the grains 
are thin and require W and their buſks cling 
ſo eloſe, that they muſt be mellowed, in order to make 
them threſh well. The full grain which ſwells the chaff, 
even till it opens, in good and fruitful years, lies almoſt 
bare to every moiſture; and the heavy ears then ſpread 
and hang over the ſheaf, which of courſe opens wider, 
and lets the rain into the bands ſooner than in leſs kindly 
ſeaſons, when, the wheat being light, the cars in the 


ether. 
togeth In 
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In to the heat of the weather, greater ex- 
pedition is neceſſary in reaping ; for corn, when haſtily 
ripened, ſcorched up by the fun, and full in grain, 
ſoon takes a ſtain, is by wet, and eaſily ſheds 
at every blaſt of wind. The prudent huſbandman ſhould 
therefore, in ſuch caſes, employ the greater number of 
reapers ; for he cannot defire more, than that his corn 
be perfectly ripe, and of a good colour ; for which 
reaſon, the leſs: it then lies abroad in grip or ſheaf, 
the better it will be. Cutting it high up, ſo as to avoid 
the intermixed graſs as much as poſhble, 1 means 
it is the ſooner fit for carting, has been found very ſer- 
viceable on theſe occaſions ; and Mr. Liſle is of opinion 
that, 1 in hilly countries, corn can never be bet- 
ter houſed, if thorough ripe, hard, and not weedy, than 
by gripping and carting as faſt as it is cut down ; becauſe 
the dampneſs which it takes by lying on the ground all 
night, is not caſily removed. 


enſue, and continue for any time, after they have been 
already loaded with wet, all the art of man cannot pre- 
vent their growing: nay, even independent of other acci- 
dents, the bare weight of the ears will ſink the grips of 
wheat to the ground, though they have been laid ever fo 
light and hollow; and they will certainly be injured there- 
292 to lie long _ wet weather. 2 beſt 
guarding agai is, is by layi in 
triangles, as directed by M. de Lille. ;7 "9M 
A. principle ſomewhat fimilar to this ſeems to be the 
reaſon why the farmers in Licefterſhire, and Northampton- 
ſhire, in particular, where the land is rich, deep, lies flat, 
and is much incloſed, leave a very high wheat ſtubble, 
upon which — are ſupported, lie the hollower from 
the ground, and conſequently are the eaſier dried by the 
ſun and wind ; for it is to be obſerved, that the fatter and 
richer the ſoil is, the ſooner the grips will grow after th 
have taken wet, if they lie the naked ground ; muc 
fooner than they would, in the ſame caſe, in a hilly coun- 
„where the land is poor. Huſbandmen there, beſides 
ing it an advantage that they can ſtow a eater 
* number of ſhort-cut ſheaves in * a, avs. think the loſs 
of the ſtraw compenſated by the excellent thatch which 
they make of the ſtubble. In ſome places they mow it 
for drying malt. 
The forwarder the harveſt is, and the warmer the ſeaſon, 
the longer the corn may fafely lay in the field, either in 


grips, or ſheaves: for this expoſure to the air, after it is | 


cut down, mellows it, and makes it threſh better and look 
finer. Thus, when the wheat harveſt takes place by the 
middle, or at leaft before the latter end of July, of which | 
we have had inſtances, there can be little danger in letting 
the wheat lie abroad four or five daysor a week, if it be not 
over ripe when .cut, even though a rainy day or two 
ſhould come : for at that time of the year the ſun is ſo hot, 
the days are ſo long, the graſs ſo ſhort, and the dews ge- 
nerally ſo little, that the corn ſoon dries, even after a hard 
ſhower; whereas in the middle, and ſtill more towardthe 
latter end of Auguſt, the rainy ſeaſon frequently begins, 


caſe | by the grip or two which it is neceſſary to lay 


unde therefore 20 be ale bis this 


HAR 
| A caution which Mr. Liſſe recommends as fin 
important in hilly countries, is, not to bind the grips 
wheat up into ſheaves too early in the 1 in 
ſuch a ſituation, the grips take ſo great a damp by having 
laid on the ground, that, though the ſtraw, and 
ears may ſeem to be dry when the dew is firſt gone off, 
and after the ſun may have ſhone an hour or two upon 
them, yet there will remain an inward dampneſs in the 
corn, and within the ftraw, which, if laid up in that 
condition, will come damp from the rick or barn at threſh- 
ing time. The afternoon is therefore certainly beſt for 
gripping and binding into ſheaves in ſuch countries, 'but 
o that this work may be finiſhed before the day is over. 
The bands ſhould, however, be laid in the morning, that 
they may not crack; for the ſtraw will not twiſt after the 
ſun is ups but will be brittle, and break off below the 
cars. e turning of three or four of the ſtubble ot 
bottom ends of the ſtraw to the ears of the band, hel 
greatly to add to its ſtrength and toughneſs. - 
The bands for binding 1 ſheaves ſhould not be 
ſpread but in fair weather, uſe, being preſſed down 


upon them 
to keep them in their places and prevent their being un- 
twiſted by the ſun, they will * ſooner than any other 
corn, if rain ſhould come; for 8 ary on ac- 
count of their lying undermoſt. though the bands 
muſt always be made while the morning dew is upon them, 
the ſheaves ought not by any means to be bound up wet: 
if they are, they will certainly grow mouldy. | 


Farmers do not always attend ſufficiently to the binding 
up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, for diſpatch, to 
tie the bands juſt underneath the ears, inſtead of binding 


them at the other end; the conſequence of which is, 
that 8 hardly hold together to be flung into the 
cart at eſt, and will certainly be in great danger of 
falling to pieces before they are threſhed. 

If a little rain is foreſeen in harveſt time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips up into ſheaves as faſt as are made ; 
becauſe ſmall ſhowers will wet the ſingle grips ſo much 
that they cannot be bound up, and thoſe ſhowers may be 
the fore-runners of greater rains. The ſheaves, being 
bound, will ſoon dry after ſuch wet. But if a hard rain 
is foreſeen, the beſt way is not to bind up into ſheaves, 
becauſe they will then be wet to the bands, and muſt all 
be opened again. One of Mr. Liſle's neighbours, to 
whom this * ed, unſheafed ſome of his wheat to 
dry it, opened it, and turned it ſo often, that the ears 
broke off, by which he loft half his corn. Caution 


cafe, leſt by curing one 
evil we create a worſe. | | 


All farmers agree, that rain which comes with a driv- 
ing wind, is the worſt of any weather for ſheaves of 
wheat out in the field; and that it is worſe than a down- 
TO rain for ſuch ſheaves as are wet to the 

In a wet harveſt, ſmall ſheaves are beſt, becauſe, thin 
at top, and falling cloſe, the rain does not fink down in- 
to the middle of them, and ſo go through into the bands, 
as it is apt to do in great ſheaves, which lie broader, and 
take a larger compaſs. Small ſheaves are alſo beſt, when 
many weeds are intermixed with the corn, becauſe the 
air, wind, and ſan, have then a greater power to dry 


the dewy nights grow ſo long, the graſsis ſo rough, and them, than they could have if the ſheaves were large: 
the ſun's drying power ſo much abated, that, if wet | It has been the opinion of ſome farmers, that if 
weather comes on then, the corn will be much more che weather be likely to continue ir, i is beſt 10 ay 


apt to grow. 
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take care, in placing their grips, to 
ſtraw end in the furrow, and the cars out, be- 
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15 


ill then ſtand ſloping up, and lie tolerably 
, even rain ſho come ; but in the other 


A they w ſoon grow. 
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, + Liſle remarks, in his Obſervations (which might f. 


« one of his reapers, when he had made up ſome wheat 
into ſheaves, the wheat being long-eared and lop-heavy, 
faid, rain had not need meet with thoſe ſheaves before 
they were carried home.” Mr. Liſle aſked him, Why 
ſo? To which the other replied, ** becauſe the ears 
being long and heavy, were buſsle-headed, that is, did 
hang their heads downward into the ſheaf, ſo that (in 
caſe a rain ſhould run down to the bands) neither ſun 
nor wind could enter in to dry them ; whereas, faid he, 
when the cars are ſhort, and not heavy, they ſtand up- 
2 the ſun and air may eaſily dry 


- The ſtraw of blighted wheat, being hollow and ſpun- 
2 is very apt to imbibe moiſture ; for which reaſon the 
2 is to ou 282 as NN 
, eſpecially if there r of rain ; for 
1 Kal of that looſe texture ſhould —— ſoak in wet, 
and ſhowery weather ſhould afterward come on, it would 
r- much more time than other corn to dry and fit 
it for — * | | 
Experience has ſhewn, that wheat keeps better when 
ſtacked in the car unthreſhed, than its grain does alone, 
when threſhed out and laid up in granaries : beſides 
which, a farther advantage which attends the ſtacking of 
this corn, is, that the huſbandman need not threſh it but 
as his markets or other occaſions require; whereas, if it 
were to remain long in the barn, he would not be able 
to preſerve it from rats, mice, and other vermin, which 
harbour in the walls, roofs, &c. of ſuch buildings. 
To guard againſt theſe enemies, as well as againſt the 
. dampneſs of the ground, which would otherwiſe occa- 
. ion great loſs (for there have been inſtances, of its rot- 
ting piles of corn to the thickneſs of a yard, or more) 
four, ſix, or more ſtrong poſts, according to the in- 
ſize of the ſtack, are driven into the ground, 
s of a proper ſtrength are laid acroſs them, and u 
theſe is made a floor to ſupport the ſtack. Some farmers 
build theſe platforms for their ſtacks ſo high from the 
| nd, that there is room to ſhelter their carts and other 
implements of huſbandry under them: and ſome again, 
as an additional ſecurity againſt rain and birds, erect 
fides and a roof, by which means they form a kind of 
Larn : but this is needleſs, if the corn be ſtacked, ag it 
ought to be, in ſheaves, with the cars turned inward, and 
the ſtraw ends outward, and the top well thatched with 
good wheat ſtraw, which is the beſt of any for thatch- 
ing. They likewiſe cover the ſupporting poſts with tin, 
for about a foot in breadth from 


> 


mice and rats getting up: but this method ſoon proves 
incffeCtual, becavſe tin is very apt to ruſt, and conſe- 
uently loſes its ſmoothneſs. A better way, as Mr. 
— adviſes, is to cover thoſe poſts with Dutch 
tiles, ſuch as chimnies are commonly ſet with, becauſe 
they will always keep ſmooth. Others make their ſup- 
porters of two hewn ſtones, one of which, being about 
three feet high, and ſloped from the bottom, where it js 
two feet wide, to the top, where it is but a foot thick, 
ſtands upright, and is covered with a large flat ſtone, 
about a yard ſquare, or, which is better, of a round 
orm. This not only prevents rats and mice from climb- 
ing up, but is alſo a ſecurity againſt the dampneſs of the- 
- Others again, whoſe method is the beſt of all, 

y a foundation of brick as wide as the ſtack is intended 
to be, and build round it a brick wall, about two feet 
high, capped with hewn ſtones, which project ſuffici- 
ently outward, to hinder the aſcent of any fort of ver- 
min. If either rats or mice ſhould, by the help of any 
thing accidentally reſted againſt the ſtack, chance to 
climb up, and get into the corn, they will not be able 
to remain there long, becauſe, as they cannot live with- 
out water, neceſſity will force them down, and their for- 
mer means of climbing being removed, they cannot get 
up again. If any of them chance then to be left in the 
ſtack, they will ſoon dic there for want of drink. | 
Particular care ſhould be taken in the ſtacking of 
wheat, always to lay the ear ends of the ſheaves inward, 
ahd upon a riſe, ſo as to keep the middle of the ſtack 
full while it is worked up: for in. this caſe, when it 
ſettles, the ſinking will be chiefly on the outſide, which 
will thereby be made to lie the cloſer, and the ſtraw 
ends being outward, and inclining downward, birds 
cannot get at the grain, nor can rain be driven up to the 
ears. e ſhorteſt and thinneſt ſheaves ſhould, be uſed 
in the topping of the ſtack,. becauſe it cannot be ſo con- 
veniently drawn in and narrowed with great long ſheaves. 
They ſhould be taken from off the ſame ground, if the 
huſbandman wants to keep any particular ſort or growth 
of corn pure and unmixed. Where leſs nicety is ob- 
ſerved, oats, or ſome other kind of coarſe giain, are 
frequently Jaid on the top of the ſtack of wheat un- 
der the thatch, the better to preſerve it from being wet. 
Wheat, properly ſtacked, will keep in perfect order for 
* years. | 
. Liſle, who does not approve of ſtacking any corn 

but wheat, when room can be found for it in the barn, 
thatched a long rick of vetches, brought up ſharp, with 
barley ſtraw, to the thickneſs of - three feet, and yet 
found,. upon cutting it, that the rain had penetrated 
through this thick covering, and done conſiderable da- 
mage to the vetches. He imputes this, firſt, to barley- 


pon | ſtraw's being more woolly and ſpungy than wheat ſtraw, 


which is cloſe and hard; and, ſecondly, to the ftack's 
having ſweated and heated pretty much, in which caſe 
the covering of ſtraw is always hollowed and ſoftened, 
and conſequently rendered the more apt to admit and re- 
tain wet. | 
The ſtalks of oats are naturally ſo ſmooth. and ſlippe- 
ry, that they are apt to fide in the ſtack, which then 
frequently tumbles down, eſpecially if this corn was ve- 
ry dry when carried in. An oat rick muſt therefore not 
be widened by any means beyond its foundation, which 
generally is of faggots, nor ſhould its ſides ever bulge 


top, to prevent he out, but, on the contrary, they ſhould be gradually con- 


tracted. 
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more u 


When arrows rooſt at night in holes, under eaves 


of a ſtack of corn, it is reckoned a ſure ſi there 
os fq 


are neither rats nor mice in the rick ; for ueak- 
ing and running about in the night, would diſturb the 
birds, ſo that Hey would not ſtay there. 

HASK,. a huſky cough. | 

HATTOCK, a ſtock of corn, conſiſting of twelve 
ſheaves. 

In ſome countries it implies only three ſheaves laid to- 


gether. | 


hand. : 
HAW, acloſe, or ſmall field. we 

HAW, is alſo the common name for the fruit of the 
white thorn. | 

HAW, - likewiſe ſignifies a ſwelling of a. ſpongy 
texture, growing in the inner corner of the eye of a 
horſe, and ſometimes ſo large, as to cover a part of the 

e. 
HAY, a general name for any kind of graſs, cut and 
dried for the food of ' cattle. | | 

When graſs is to be made into hay, the farmer will be 
directed in the ſeaſon for mowing it, by the quality of 
the graſs. When the crop is very great, it ſhould be 
cut as ſoon as the bottom of the graſs grows yellow : for 
if it ſtands longer, more will be loſt by 
leaves rotted at the bottom, and the ill flavour which 
theſe will give to the reſt, than will be gained by its 
growth. When other circumſtances permit the choice 
of time, it ſhould be when the graſs is in full bloom, 
before the ſtalks begin to harden, and rather early than 
late, becaufe the more ſap remains in the roots, the ſoon- 
er the next crop will ſpring up. There is not, however, 
any general rule for this ; becauſe, in ſome caſes, the 
ripe ſeeds add a great value to the hay, as in faintfoin and 
burnet; and, in others, the growth of the graſs itſelf 
brings a recompence,. as in the. fowl-meadow graſs. 
A dewy,or duſky, morning ſhould be choſen for cut- 
ting the graſs, becauſe, being then fulleſt of ſap, it 
ſtands beſt to the ſcytbe. When the high noon-tide ſun 
has dried the- graſs, and made it recline its head, the 
mower will employ his time more uſefully in making the 
hay already cut, in continuing to mow, with great 
additipnal labour, graſs, which no longer makes the due 
reſiſtance, / 2 3 
Our farmers in general are very inattentive to the ma- 
nagement of their hay whilſt in the cock, to which is 
in a great meaſure owing the loſs which they (or rather 
the nation) ſuſtain every year, by the damage which the 
hay receives from rain. | 3 
Io guard as much as * againſt, this accident, let 
the hay-makers follow the mowers, and, if the weather 
be quite fine, fpread out the graſs as faſt as it is cut down, 
eſpecially if it lie ſo thick in the ſwarth, that neither the air 


HAVER, a name given to oats in ſome parts of Eng- 


nor ſun can paſs freely through it: but if. wet be feared, 


let it remain in the ſwarth. At night, make it into graſs 
cocks, and the next day, as ſoon as the dew is off the 
ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, that it may wither 
on the other ſide ; then handle it, and if you find it dry, 
make it up into large cocks. If the weather continue 


favourable during the ſecond day, the graſs will, by that 
time, be ſo dry as to bear being kept in theſe cocks till the 
day on which it is to be carted, it ſhould be ſpread 


the quantity of- 


to be detrimental. Cattle are fonder of this hay, 
| | Ke | | 


H A 


out again in the morning, to recrive a farther drying, if 
wanted. If theſe Seks the made as tall and 1 — as. 
can be, conſiſting with their ſtanding ſafely, the winds, 
by. paſſing through them, will 2 them gently and 
equally; and though rain ſhould upon them, it will 
not do much hurt, becauſe the greateſt part of it will 
run off directly, and the ſun and wind will ſoon dry that 
which may have penetrated into the cocks. Theſe cocks 
have therefore a great advantage over the common ſmall 
and low ones: for if a rainy ſeaſon comes on, theſe laſt 
will be ſo thoroughly wetted, that the wind will not be 
able to pierce ſufficiently to dry them. More hay is, per- 
haps, loſt for want of making the cocks properly, than 
by all the rains which happen in the hay-making ſeaſon. 
The method here recommended is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of a New England huſbandman, whoſe account 
of it to the reverend Dr. Elliot run thus : 
& I ſhall relate to you my own practice in making of 
hay, though it may ſeem ſmall and trifling, at the felt 
mentioning : but finding that it ſaves me near two fiſths 
of the time and labour I uſed to be at in this article, and 
that my hay is, I think, better than when I uſed to purſue 
the uſual method, I eſteem myſelf juſtified in communi- - 
cating it to the public. My method is this : I mow m 
graſs, and let it lie in the ſwarth till the dew is off the 
next morning : then I turn and ſpread my hay, and let it 
lie in the ſun till the after part of the day, when I take it 
up and cock it well, and never meddle more with it, till 
I cart it into my barn, or ſtack it. If the weather be 
good, it will do well to cart after it has ſtood two days in 
cock. This, 15 2 by 28 5 ſix years. 1 0 
experience, auſwers for any ſort of hay, except ſalt- hay 
and red clover, of which laſt I have nal had ſo long ui 
but with reſpect to clover hay, I managed it laſt ſummer 
after this manner, viz. I followed my mowers, as they 
cut the graſs, I ſpread it as thin as 1 could, and before 
night I put it in cock. The next day, aſter the dew. was 
off, I ſpread it again; in the afternoon, I cocked it a ſecond. 
time, and meddled no more with it till I carried it. The- 
appearance of the hay ſince, makes me judge that no man 
has better of the ſort. My firſt coming into this practice 
was purely accidental. After cutting my graſs, five or fix 
years ago, I put it in cock the next day: but my avoca- 
tions then were ſuch, that Thad no time in which I could 
ſhbly take any farther care of my hay for many days. 
en I had diſpatched my 6ther affairs, I returned to it, 
and found it in as goed order (that is to ſay the bulk of it) 
as ever T bad hay in my life. Reflecting then, how much 
labour may be ſaved by this method, I have followed the 
ſame practice ever fince, and find it anſwer very well. 
The reaſon why I think my hay really better is, becauſe 1 
take it for granted, that the more juice or natural moi 
we can retain in it, without „ rotting the ſtalk; 
the richer and more nouriſhing it is, The too often turaing 
and ſpreading of hay in the ſun extracts too much of the 
richneſs thereof ; and one day's thus lying will take away. 
ſuch a quantity,of the maſt N asg that the 
remainder. is only ſufficient to raiſe a proper fermenta- 
tion thereof when in the cock, while the ſmaltneſs of the 


body there keeps that fermentation from rifing to ſuch a 


height as-to corrupt it. After twenty-four hours, the fer: 
mentation will gradually abate : and the pitching of the · 
hay into the cart, and afterwards into the mow, or ſtack, 


ſo checks it, that it will not again riſe to ſuch a Det 2g 
dat. 


brought upon res, not even in 

the year, as 2 has of hay-making ge- 

i vantages of broad wheels, which 

to roll and level the ground, and render the mu 

eaſier, whether on aeltere exprienc NNE 
wheels will fink, have been confirmed by experien 


ſwea 2 little i in the cock, there will be 
the leſs need for its ſweating afterwards in the rick, where 
bd cakes ſo much the cloſer, and conſequently keep 
For the method of making lucerne and faintfoin, ſee 
#he articles LucERNE and SAM rox. 

. „ ge 2 liberty which a tenant for life, or a 


cars, has of ta buſhes, wood, &c. for re- 
* like. It alſo ſigniſies the 
„ ee uſed 


Y 
HAY, or db impie the af of inlting | mn 


cattle. 
HAZLE- Mould, a compact earth, contain- 
red ſand. 


a large quantity of reſi 
LAND, che land running acroſs the others at 
the head of the field, Jek for the taening of the ptough. 
a door; alſo a rack for cattle to feed at. 
HECKLE, an inſtrument uſed in the dreſſing of flax 
and hemp. Ses the articles FLax and Hemy. 

HEDGE. See Fence. 


HELM, a hovel; alſo ſtraw prepared for t 
HEMP, the name of a 7 4 rn IM 
any deſcription here ; 5 roper to re- 
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uent] 
more than one proceeding from the root. 
. 4 flower- Meteo Sbicd is the Cannabis flori- 


a, Off. Cannabis 2 C. B. * Cannabis femina, 


hawp, f ſhould ly be called 
mack homes: Lance i it is 


farma 47 + Fob or — duſt, 
ng with which the ſeeds hat grow 
the other ſpecies would not come to 
capable of producing 


This other ſpecks dh vs the ſeeds, and which 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh by the Ns TAS of Cannabis 4 * 
Of. Cannabis ſativa, C. B. P. Cannabis mas, 
Cannabis facunda, Dod. Fempt. and which is com- 
tetmed male 1 ſhould be called ſeed - bearin 
hemp, or female hemp ; becauſe it is this which, with 
the of the impregnation it receives from the farina 
fecundans of the male, produces ſeeds capable of yielding 


. 
chance to be the future proportion between 
4— lants, and that of female, in a 


cannot — y be gueſſed at the time of 


may 


ber 
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| ſowing, as no ſort of mark can be diſcerned on the ſeed, 


by which may be diſtinguiſhed : nor indeed can any 
be ere 

to flower, A till about two 
months after ſowi rr 
the moſt curious that the male hemp 
is ſlenderer than the female, and that all its parts are more 
delicate: to which may be added, that the male is 
3 forwardeſt in its „and that it y riſes 
about half a ſoot higher than the female; thereby plainly 
, | indicating it to be the deſign of nature, that the fecun- 
dating duſt which iſſues from the flower may by that 
means be the more eaſily conveyed to the grain on the 
ſeed- bearing ſtalks, in order to its impregnating that ſeed. 
With regard to the temperature of the air that is fitteſt 
for the growth of hemp, du. Hamel obſerves, in his 
Treatiſe on Cordage, that this plant does not like hot 


countries ; that temperate climates ſuit it beſt; and that it 

wet well in pretty cold regions, ſuch as Livonia 
4 Cool, which proc tn cbambace and v 
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nions, 45 bounty given b for the im- 
=== itfrom No en bf pr and our truly laudable 
for the Enco of Arts, ManufaQures, 
ommerce, has likewiſe judiciou -f Ms,» m9 46 to 

this defend, by ofering a very couk ble premium 
A. ee of hemp in that vaſt province of the 


be a ſoſt rich loam, eaſil 
; and it ſhould be well manur 


fs 


Mr. into my en pe) 
8 u land is found to be 
r; 


grounds 1 
-o, men hob woah pnn 
ters overflow, are the beſt of all for it. If is to be 
ſown on very ſtrong ſoils, they muſt be brought into ſo 
good tilth, and be ſo well manured, that their mould may 
remain looſe: in this caſe, ſuch foils yield very great 
crops. Dry lands are not fit for hemp: it does not riſe 
well in them, but remain ſhort and ſtinted in its growth, 
and its fibres are then generally too woody, which renders 
them hard. All theſe are conſiderable even ſor 
the coarſeſt works. It is however true, that, in rainy 
8 it ſucceeds better on dry grounds, than on moiſt: 
Irre the beſt fitu- 
ation for a hemp-ground is generally thou 
the Bite of 6 Mens, of n ih of water, as 
that the water may conſtantly be nearly on a level with 
the ſurface, but without overflowing it while the hemp 
remains on the ground. 
2 75 the cuſtom 1 form bemp-· grounds, 
are appropriated ſolely to this e: whereu 
the 8 ſudteigus few wor ao culture of 
hem in the Memoirsof the Roydl Society of ure 
"at ours, juſtly obſerves, that, © beſides that all ſoils de- 
light in a change of plants, hemp is fo far from impo- 
veriſhing the „that the leaves which fall from it 
become a ſufficient manure, and the depth to which the 
roots go, efpecially if the crop of hemp be great, leave 
the ground ſufficiently loofe to ſow u Teh 


| 


| wheat immediately after the hemp has 
any 


ht to be along 


p. | till the ſun has exhaled the too great moiſture 


HEM 


vering the prevent the danger of drought. In wet: 
cold groun it ould be ſown later, that is to. fa z not 
ds:; and this may not be till the middle, or even the 
end of May. author of the before-mentioned 
account of hemp, in the Memoirs of the Royal Society 


other parts | of Agriculture at Tours, adviſes to ſow hemp even ſo late 


I think that the difference of the crop repays them 
OE ee Rab be dens. the th ſhould 
be looſened as deep as poſſible, and laid rough, that it 


ſtrong. If the hemp is to be ſown on 
broken up, and which is covered with 
productions, its ſurface 


that marle 1s not, to his knowledge, uſed for this purpoſe. 
He likewiſe thinks, that it is beſt to dung the hemp ground 
that the 
and that 


every year before the winter ploughing, in order 

dung may hare time trot ur jay PW 2 
the bins ing may mix it the more 
rou Eh the earth: for all hemp grounds ſhould be 
well dunged at leaſt once a year. 

To prepare the hemp ground thoroughly for receiving 
the ſeed, r 
the ſpring, or even more if the s conveniency will 
permit, and the nature of the ſoil þe ſuch as to admit of 
them; for the more frequently it is ſtirred in the ſpring, 
in proportion to the quality of the ſoil, the better the crop 
„.6.„„F„„ on agg roar 
vene cen go, 
at laſt lay the ground quite ſmooth and even. 
, lumps or clods of earth yet remain after all theſe plough- 
mgs, they ſhould be broken by hand ; for the whole 
 bemp gronnd muſt be as level, and of as fine a mould, as. 
the of a garden. | 


1 e the next ploughing is the p 
to Ipr eeps dung, pidgeons » poultry dung, or 
whatever other fiich The manures N uſed ; chough fil it 
is to be feared, that, if the ſpring prove dry, theſe hot 
dungs may burn the ſeed, which they would not do if they 
were laid on before the winter : but in this caſe a greater 
quantity of dung muſt be uſed, or leſs advantage mult be 


time 


from it. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing hemp depends in a great meaſure 
on the quality of the fog. In dry light ground, it ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon 28 the danger of ft, or other inclemen- 
cy of the weather, is over, in the latter end of April or be- 


ginning of May, that fo it may get up early, 1 


it be a more ted and more expenſive way than plough- | 


If any | fily acquired by practice: and indeed, in general, hemp- 


The firſt ſpring ploughing ſhould be given acroſs the 


as the latter end of June, in caſe the ſeaſon for it be not 

favourable ſooner ; and he obſerves, that the crop ſown. - 

then will be as plentiful, „ e as if 
7 


the ſowin Err 
very dry does not come on 1 y after. 
truth of this is evinced by the experience of thoſe 
are obliged to ſow a ſecond, and ſometimes a third 
when their former ſowing iſcarri 


h opportunity. 
of deſtroying the falt growth of weeds, which would 
choak the hemp, if it were ſown before they had come 


up. N Lo 

The huſbandman ſhould be particularly attentive to the 
weather, when he ſows hemp, for the ſeaſon then ſhould 
neither be too dry, nor too rainy, If either of theſe is. 
the caſe, he had better defer his ſowing : though he ſhould,, 


leſs quantity will 8 ce has alſo proved, that, 
as in other grain, ſo likewiſe in this, it is adviſable every. 
ſecond or third year to chooſe the ſeed from a foil diffe- 
rent from that on which it is to be ſown.. 

When the ſoil is deep, and in fine order, it is beſt to 
ſow this ſeed thick, eſpecially if the hemp be intended for 
fine uſes, becauſe the plants run moſt into height, when 
they ſtand cloſeſt together, and their fibres are then by 
much the finer. They ſhould, not, however, ſtand ſo ve- 
ry thick as to choak one another; becauſe this would oe 
caſian a conſiderable loſs of plants. It is therefore neceſ - 
ſary to obſerve a medium, the knowledge of which is ea - 


| grounds. ſeldom are too thinly ſtocked with plants, 
when part of the ſeed has been deſtroyed by froſts,. 
{ drought, or other accidents. The uſual quantity is three 
| buſhels toan acre. e 8 
As ſown as the hemp ſeed is ſown, it muſt be carefully 
covered with earth, either by means of a harrow, if che 
, or with a rake, if it has been. 
ug by hand; and beſides this precaution, the whole 
hemp ground muſt be conſtantly watered till the feed has. 
riſen ; for otherwiſe numbers of birds, and eſpecially. 
' pigeons, will deſtroy it entirely, without ſparing even the 
ſeeds that have been well buried. It is true, that pigeons: 
and birds which do not ſcratch, do no great hurt to the 
grains of corn that are well covered with earth; but the 
{ huſks of theſe grains do not-riſe up out of the ground with, 
2 ſhoots, as thoſe of hemp always do ; and tben 
it is that theſe birds, miſtaking them for perſect ſeeds, tear; 
them away with the 2 to which they 2 


” 
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and thereby commit vaſt havock. 
"pigeons, in particular, after 
common ways of fri ing bi 
nay, M. Du Hamel aſſures us, that 
men, and even dogs, ſo wearied out with fatigue, as to 
be forced to give upthe taſk, when the hemp ground has 
been large. apply this troubleſome work does not laſt 
Jong ; for when the hemp has put forth a few leaves, it 
A no farther tending. 

gh hemp cannot be weeded without great hazard 
'of damaging the crop, becauſe whatever plants of it are 
twiſted, bent down, or broken, through inadvertence of 
the weeders, or by any other cauſe, never riſe again ; yet 
af the weeds are fo numerous and rank, as to endanger 
their ſmothering of the hemp, it is neceſſary to root them 
out, and the moſt careful muſt be employed for 
this work, which, when rightly executed, is alſo attend- 
ed with this farther advantage, that the pulling up of the 
weeds looſens the ſurface of the earth, and thereby for- 
. wards the growth of the plant. 
In very N will be 
hemp ground, if it can be done. this end ſome au- 
thors adviſe letting in the water from the ditches, as is 
practiſed for rice grounds. If any parts of the hem 
ground are in danger of being burnt up, it will be adviſ- 
able to water them, or perhaps rather the whole in ſuch 
caſe, even by hand. | 

If, by any accident, the __ grows very thin ſo as 
to be thereby in danger of branching out too much, and 
of becoming woody ; this ſhould be an additional motive 
for keeping it perfectly clear of weeds, in order to let it 
remain for which will be ſo much the better for the 
plants having ſtood thin. 

The male hemp (which is the ſpecies that produces the 
Farina 3 ripens earlier than the female, general - 
ly by three weeks, or even a month: but the time of the 
* of either depends much on the nature of the ſoil. 

e hemp ſhews its ripeneſs by turning yellow at 
top, and whitiſh at the bottom of the ſtem : but this ſort, 
in particular, ſhould be pulled rather before it is quite 
rips that is to ſay, while it is yet ſomewhat green; for 

it be too ripe, its fibres will adhere fo ſtrongly to the 
reed, as not to be ſeparated therefrom, without 5 loſs ; 
neither will they be ſoft, and conſequently not ſo fit for 
domeſtic uſes, as thoſe of hemp that is pulled before it has 
attained to a perfect maturity. 7 

The ripeneſs of the female or ſeed-bearing hemp, is 
known, not only by the ſame ſigns as that of the male, 
but alſo by the ſeeds beginning to turn brown, and by the 
capſules which contain them beginning to open. 

As ſoon as the male hemp is ripe, it is pulled ſtem by 
ſtem, and with caution, not to injure the female hemp, 
| which, as we before obſerved, muſt remain on the ground 
ſome weeks longer, that is to 
then it muſt likewiſe be pulled s 

Each handful that is thus pulled ſhould conſiſt of plants, 
as nearly as poſſible of equal length, and their roots in 
particular ſhould be placed as even as can be. Some tie 

up each handful, eſpecially of the male hemp, with a ſtalk 
of hemp, then lay it in the fun to dry its leaves and flow- , 

ers, which they afterwards beat off, by ſtriking it againſt 
x tree or wall ; they then put ſeveral of theſe handfuls to- 
gether ſo as to form a pretty large bundle, and in this 
condition they carry it to the watering place. dy 8 


pr r to overflow the 
To 


: } but we muſt here obſerve, that it is a matter of doubt,whe- 


ſay, till it alſo is ripe, and | 
2 22 


but a ſingle plant which grew by itſelf, yielded 


we have juſt mentioned what M. Du Hamel ſays of the 
common practice of drying the hemp before it is ſteeped : 


ther this plant ſhould be dried before it is Thoſe 
who are e Darwen, ſay, that the hemp becomes 
thereby ſtronger than when it is without having 
been previouſly dried: for my part, I muſt confeſs, that 
this drying ſeems to me to be a needleſs trouble ; for as it 
is neceſſary in the ſtceping of hemp, that a certain degree 
of putrefaction ſhould ark, ſufficient to the tex- 
ture of that glutinous ſubſtance which connects the fibres 
to the woody part of the hemp, it certainly is more adviſe- 
able to lay the hemp in the water as ſoon as can be after 
it has been pulled, becauſe the more there is of the natu- 
ral moiſture left in this glutinous ſubſtance, the ſooner the 
putrefaction will _ If, either by deſign or accident, 
the hemp has been dried, the putrefaction comes on more 
ſlowly and more unequally, and the fibres contract a hard- 
neſs which the ſteeping — will not eaſily correct. 
he common height of hemp, when full grown, is from 
five to ſix feet: but M. Du Hamel remarks, that the ſtems 
of the hemp which is cultivated near Biſchwiller, in Al- 
face, are ſometimes upwards of three inches in diameter 
at their bottom, and above twelve feet high. Theſe, in- 
deed, are ſo deeply rooted, that even a very ſtrong man 
can hardly pull them up. 

When the female hemp is let ſtand till its ſeed is per- 
fectly ripe,” its bark becomes woody, and fo coarſe, that 
no future operation can bring it to a proper degree of fine- 
neſs. For this reaſon, it is generally pulled before the 
ſeed is quite ripe : but as it is manifeſtly the huſbandman's 
intereſt to ſow none but the beſt ſeed, he ought not to 

udge the facrificing of the goodneſs of a ſmall part of 

is hemp, to the ſuperior advantage of obtaining perfect 
ſeed, by letting a proper number of theſe plants ftand till 
their ſeeds have attained full maturity. The judicious M. 
de Chateauvieux, whoſe attention extended to the moſt 
proper method of cultivating every uſeful plant, did not 
negle& ſo important an object as the quality of the 
hemp employed in cordage, and the means of obtaining 
its ſced in the greateſt perfection. However, not having 
had opportunities of continuing his experiments long 
enough to draw certain concluſions from them, he invites 
all thoſe who have the public good at heart, to make ex- 
periments which may lead to 2 utmoſt improvement of 
the culture of this plant: but, ſays this friend of man- 
kind, theſe motives of ceconomy are vaſtly inferior to the 
ineſtimable advantage of ſaving ſhips, their cargoes, and 
their crews, which often depends on the ſtrength of their 
fails and cables.” 2 "WF FA 

On the twenty-ſixth of April, 1753, he ſowed fix beds 
with his drill plough, placing fix rows in each bed. The 
beds were ſeven feet wide, and the ſoil ſtrong, but in very 
fine tilth. He treated his plants with great care, accord- 
ing to the principles of the New Huſbandry : but both that 
and the enſuing year were unfavourable to the growth of 
hemp. However, he obſerves, in general, that-his plants 
were five or fix fect high, that their ſtems were large, and 
their bark very thick and ſtrong. They were Very ruitful 
in ſeed, eſpecially the two. outer rows, which had profited. 
moſt by the hoeings. M. Aimen, from forty plants of 
hemp raiſed in the common way, and which might be 
deemed fine ones; had only a pound and an half of ſeed ; 
him ſeyen. 

pounds 


- 


4 - 


> 


- 
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penis us 2 half, of much better ſeed than any hat is | 


produced in the common way. From hence it refults, 
_ 2 — —— — 
| to rear t As 
as will affore him ſeed enough for the 
„and to cultivate them according to the 
ew Huſbandry. N 
countries, to complete the ripening of the 
round holes are dug, about a foot deep, and three or four 
feet in diameter, in different parts of the hemp ground, 
and the handfuls of hemp are ſet as cloſe together 
as can be in theſe holes, with their ſeed ends downward, 
and their roots u ; after which, to keep them in 
this poſition, the whole is tied round with bands of ſtraw, 


urpoſe of ſowin 
inciples of the 
In 


and the earth that was taken out of the hole is thrown up | the 


all round this great ſheaf, ſo as quite to bury the heads of 
the H , which, when thus-covered, heat by means of 
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The method of ſeparating-the fineſt grains of wheat 


for ſowing, by throwing the corn to a diſtance on u bafn 
floor, is equally adviſable for 3 heavieſt and 
beſt hemp care has not been,previ- 


where proper 

ouſly taken to provide ſuch- 

may be uſed to ſeparate the whole M the ſeed from the 

plant, and this will prevent the iriconveniencies which 
ariſe from the threſhing or beating out of the ſee. 

The method of laying the hemp down in order to its 

being ſteeped, is to place it in bundles at the bottom of 


the water, there to cover it with a little ſtraw, to ke 


the dirt from ſticking to it, and then to load it wi 


pieces of wood and large ſtones, to keep it down, ſo'that 
it may be always five ar ſix inches below 


water. y . f 4+ 
The intention of ſteeping the hemp in water is, © 
make its bark part the more eaſily from the reed, and to 


the moiſture contained in them, in the ſame manner as a 
ſtack of green hay, or a heap of dung. This heat com- 
pletes the ripening of the hempſeed, and diſpoſes it the 
more eaſily to quit its huſks ; and when it has been 
brought to this condition, the hemp is taken out of theſe | 
holes, where it would become „if it were left 
longer in them. But, as is juſtly obſerved in the excellent 
Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Tours; 
it is hard to concei ve, an operation which tends to 
of putrefaction, can ripen the 
ſeed ; e go” lr Fan) — 
practice, eſpecially as a o very oily as that of 

d . conſequently ſo apt to en rancid, cannot but 
table to be rendered ſtill more ſo by this degree of 


In other places, where the crops of hemp are great, the 
„ ee the heads of their ſeed hemp in 
the manner above deſeribed, but only lay it in heaps, with 
the ſeed ends one againſt another: others, whoſe — 
are ſmaller, content themſelves with ſpreading upon 
ground a cloth to receive their h ; and others again 
only ſpread their bundles upon a clean ſpot of ground, 

ith all the heads turned the ſame way. The ſeed ends 
thus placed are beaten flightly, either with a ſtick, or a 
light flail. The ſeed which falls out eaſieſt is always the 
ripeſt and beſt, and- ſhould therefore be reſerved for ſow- 
ing the next ſpring : and as to that which remains in the 
heads of the hemp aſter this operation, it is got out b 
combing the heads on the teeth of a ripple, which 
off the „the huſks of the ſeeds, and the ſeeds them- 
ſelves, all - Theſe are in a heap, and 
left in that conditien for a few days, in order that they 
may heat a little, after which they are ſpread out to dry, 
then they are threfhed, and finally, the ſeeds are ſepa- 
rated by winnowing and fifting. This ſecond ſeed is 
much inferior to the firſt, and 1 it is uſed on- 
ly for extracting oil from it, or feeding poultry, 

It EY, this — — 8 the _ 
moirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Tours, t 
by the threſhing 
ing ſome of its ſeeds, and that the bruiſed ſeed will not 
grow, though it may be fit for yielding oil. Nor is this | 
_ all; for by threſhing out the ſeed, there is a mixture of 
imperfect ſeed with that which is fit for ſowing ; and 
this is the reaſon why huſbandmen have always found it 


neceſſary to fow a quantity than would otherwiſe 
| be requiſite, in order to make up for the uncertainty of 
its growth. 15 | by 


of hemp there is always danger of bruil- | 


deftroy the outer ſkin;; or, if I may here be allowed the 
language of anatomiſts, the cellular membrane which 
CON the hemp with the reed. All this is effected 
by only a fmall degree of putreſaction, ſo that it is dan- 
gerous to let the hemp lie too long in the water, for 
will then be over that is to ſay, the water w 
not only have acted upon the outer ſkin and the conneQ- 
ing fibres, but it will alſo have leſſened the itudinal 

of the fibres; in ſhort, the hemp will be too 


will be proportionabl * ired. On che cantrary, w 
the hemp has not Lin Eng enough in water, its ba 
adheres to the reed, its fibres are hard, and they cannot 
ever after be rendered ſufficiently fine. There is there- 


fore a medium to be obſerved-; and this medium depend, 


not only on the length of time that the hemp is to re- 
tam in the water, but | | | T: 
1. On the quality of the water ; it being ſooner ſteeped 
ſufficiently in ſtanding water, than in a r 
and ſooner in agnant putcid watery than) in which 
18 . F f | | 
2. On the temperature of the air; for it requires leſp 
F ſteeped in hot weather, than in 


3. On the quality of the hemp ; that which has been 
raiſed to a RE NI 
than that which — 


and which has been pulled whilſt yet a little 
ſooner ſtceped to a proper 


own on a ſtiff or 


inion, that hemp ſhould not be ſteeped bat in 
hot weather; and for this reaſon allo it is that many 
when the autumn is cold, defer the ſteeping of their fe- 
male hemp till the next ſpring. It is likewiſe for the ſame 


ter, or even in ſtagnant waters 
in ſpring or running water. 9 

M. Du Hamel, to whom we are indebted for the fore- 
going remarks, ſteeped hemp in different forts of water, 
and it appeared: to him, that the fibres of the hemp 
ſteeped in putrid ſtanding water were ſofter than thoſe of 


that which had been ſteeped in running water: but they 
rr i co- 
lour, which does not indeed do any real injury to the 
hemp, for that which has been thus ſteeped is ds 
the moſt eaſily bleached; but yet, as this colour diſ- 
i 6 we pleaſes 


In this caſe, the xipple 


the ſurface of 


much rotted, and in this caſe the of thoſe fibres 


cauſe that ſore prefer ſteeping theit hemp in ſtanding wa- 
chat is putrid, rather than | 


* 
2's 


ſor it, endeavours 
poſſible, to make a ſmall ſtream of 
places, thereby to change 
to prevent its becoming 
ſucceeded likewiſe in rendering hemp fit to ſepa- 
the reed, by ſpreadin 2 — in 
manner as is praftifed for ing of linen: 
found this method tedious and troubleſome ; nor 


fibres of the ſo prepared ſeem to him to 
hemp flceped in the common 


did _ 
differ much from thoſe 


: but when, after 
rs, it was taken 


It is true that, while it 


for either peeling or breaking. 
yet remained hot and wet, its bark ſeparated eaſily from 
the reed; but at the ſame time it peeled off like a ribbon ; 
the glutinous ſubſtance which connects the longitudinal fi- 
| bres, and makes them adhere cloſely to each other, not 
being at all deſtroyed, ſo that could not be , 
nor was it poſſible to divide them into fine threads. 
evident from what has now been faid, that no preciſe time 
can be fixed for the ſteeping of hemp; ſince the quality 
of the hemp, that of the water, the temperature of 
the air, haſten or retard this operation. 
M. Marcandier is of opinion that the fineſt and cleareſt 
water is always the beſt for ſteeping hemp ; and he ap- 
proves of the method of thoſe who make a kind of ditch 
on the edge of a river, where the water, being more till 
and warm, ferments eaſily, and tes more quickly 
the parcels of hemp that are laid in it, When they are 
taken out of this ditch, it will be ſufficient to waſh them 
in the current of the river, which will off all the 
mand mud that would otherwiſe cleave to them. He 
Folds, that the hemp which has been d in rivers 1s 
always whiteſt, and of the beſt quality; and that that 
which has lain in ditcher, pools, or reſervoirs of ſtanding 
water, is always of a bad colour, has a very diſagrecable 
ſmell, is loaded with dirt, and loſes a great deal in the dreſ- 
ſing. Theſe are M. Marcandier's ſentiments on this ſubject, 
— if they are the reſult of his experience, as I — 
them to be, I cannot but regret his not having bf we the 
particulars of his experiments. | 
The judiciouſly accurate Memoirs of the Society which 
. the illuſtrious ſtates of Brittany have eſtabliſned ſor the im- 
provement of Agriculture, Commerce, and Arts, are more 
particular in this reſpect, and conſequently more fatis- 
— After obſerving, that it is ſtill undetermined 
whether hemp ought to be in running or ſtanding 
water, that each cultivator ofthis plant gives the preference 
to themethod he has been uſed to follow, and that natu- 
raliſts have not yet written any thing deciſſive on the choice 
of the waters fitteſt for this preparation, the moſt im- 
portant of any that hemp undergoes, becauſe it is on this 
that the caſe and goodneſs of the hackling, ſpinning, and 
fabricating in a great meaſure depends ; the Memoirs, 1 
fay, of. theſe zealous patriots inform us, that one of the 
— of their _ at TR 3 this diver- 
ſity of opinions and cuſtoms might proceed from runnin 
5 — being, in fact, always . 3 
and from ſtanding water's being always the beſt in others. 
For example in cold and rainy years the plant muſt be 


1 


It is | the 
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| weaker, longer green, and fuller of juice, than in d 
years, in which laſt the hemp will be ron or, but ot the 
time harder and more woody. Why then, ſay they, 
very judiciouſly, ſhould it be that the fame wa- 
ters applied to fo different producti ſhould have a fi- 


milar effect upon each? 

To remove all doubt in this reſpect, the Society ordered 
ſome hemp to be pulled in different parts of the province 
of e and in different ſtates of growth. Some was 
pulled before it was ripe, ſome y when it was ripe, 
and ſome ſeveral days aſter it was ripe. Each of the 
parcels of theſe three ſorts of hemp was divided into two 
equal parts, one of which was laid to ſteep in running 
water, and the other in ſtanding water. They were aſter- 
wards hackled with very great care, and examined with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention by a perſon thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the defects and good qualities of this com- 
modity. 
Minute accounts of every circumſtance attending theſe 
experiments, and of their reſult, were ſent to the office at 
Rennes ; and the Society, ſenſible of the vaſt importance 
which the aſcertaining of this point may be of in many 
reſpects, deſired that they might be repeated in one and. 
year on the hemp of all the diſtricts of the pro- 
vince,and the reſult of their firſt experiments was as follows : 

1. There was a ſenſible difference between the ſame 
hemp pulled in the three-ſtates before mentioned. 2. All 
the hemp that was ſteeped in running water, was incom- 
parably whiter than that of the ſame quality which was 
ſteeped in ſtanding water. 3. The hemp which was 
pulled before it was ripe, acquired the grones, degree of 
whiteneſs. 4. 'The whole of the loſs of ſubſtance, upon 
ſumming up the waſte occaſioned by each particular pre- 
paration, was leaſt upon the whiteſt hemp; but that 
which had been ſteeped in ſtanding water, yielded a 
greater quantity of fine fibres, and the great loſſes in 
nt of quantity fell upon the firſt dreſſing. 5. The 

_ which. was judged to be the beſt before it was 
hackled, did not always preſerve its ſuperiority when 
hackled. That which was at firſt looked upon as only 
of a middling, or even of an inferior quality, proved 
to be the fineſt and beſt after it was hackled. is ob- 
ſervation is of great importance, eſpecially when the hemp 
is intended for naval uſes. 

We ſhall not, add theſe truly intelligent patriots, 
limit our inquiries to a bare tion of theſe experi- 
ments. We purpoſe to extend them further, in order, 
to have facts which may be entirely relied on. We 
ſhall cauſe the beſt and beſt prepared of each different 
kind of hemp to be ſpun by the fame hand, into as ſmall 
and fine threads as the hemp is capable of affording, 
that ſo we may judge to which of the different manners 
of ſteeping this plant the preference is due, by the greater 
diviſion of which its fibres may be ſuſceptible. Theſe 
threads ſhall be exactly weighed, and ſhall undergo ſi- 
milar * een in exactly ſimilar leyes ; after which, 
they 


all be weighed again, in order to judge of their 

eſs by the diminution. which each ſhall have ſuf- 

ered in the leyes, and by the degree of whiteneſs which 
each of them ſhall acquire. Theſe experiments, though 

e uſeful in themſelves, 4 , only intro 

uy to a greater enterprize: will lay a ſure foun-. 

dation tor 2 of every 4 of hemp, 
and particularly of ſail - cloth, which is an article of the. 


utmoſt importance to all commercial nations.” '*y | 


r r 


only a ſmall degree of too much or too little ſteeping is 


HEM 


efer river water, eſpeciall 
us the beſt 


—. — 
and it 

there hable to 
break the 


ſo great a degree of putrefaQtton, as to 


however, here meant, that the hemp ſhould be ſteeped in 
the bed of the river, becauſe the inequality of the motion 
of the water on the ſides, and in the middle of the hemp, 
would prevent the ariſing of mos gue! degree of 2 
faction which is in this caſe eſſei neceſſary. the 
fide of ſuch rivers, a hollow ſhould be d 


three or four 
quantity of 


in extent to 


places ſhould run off upon paſtu | 
quantity of putrid vegetable matter which the water where- 
in hemp has been carries along with it, would 
greatly enrich thoſe grounds; and with this view likewiſe 
all the water of pools or other places uſed for the ſteeping 
of hemp, ſhould be thrown out of them upon the graſs, 
as ſoon as the hemp has been removed. 
It is eſſential to take heed, that the hemp be not, by any 
means, laid to ſteep in water in which there are any animals 
that might be apt to gnaw it; for theſe would cut aſunder, 
and totally deſtroys its fibres. Of this kind are, in parti- 
cular, thoſe creatures which ſome people call freſh-water 
ſhrimps. | 

The common method of judging when the hemp has 
been ſufficiently ſteeped, is by trying whether the bark 

eaſily from the reed, can be peeled off its whole 

gth without breaking ; for in this caſe it is thought to 
have been watered enough. However, it mult alſo be al- 
lowed, that long practice enables the ts who cultivate 
hempto give it, generally, a due degree of ſteeping, though 
they do ſometimes miſtake : and it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that it is the conſtant cuſtom of ſome countries to 
their hemp more than others. But the ſureſt way of 
to diſtinguiſh whether the hemp has been ſteeped enough, 
is, as the Tours Memoirs remark, to take ſome of the 
ſtems out of the water, and then to try whether the ex- 
tremity of the roots ſnaps off ſhort, and whether the bark 
feparates clear from the reed, its whole length ; for in 
theſe caſes it is certain that the hemp has been ſufficient] 
watered, and it ſhould then be immediately taken out. If 


the-bark does not ſeparate equally, but ſtops chiefly at the | be 
{mall knots which appear on the 


ſtem, this ſhews that it 
enough. 
ſteeping of the male hempis 


has not been g 
The uſual duration of the 
from three to ſix days, accordi | 
the female hemp, from five to eight or ten days: but as 


equally hurtful, the utmoſt attention ſhould be exerted to 
bit the preciſe time of its being duly-watered . 
Some injudiciouſly, neglect to waſh their hemp when it 
is taken out of the water, becauſe, ſay they, the. filth 
brought out of the water with it willafterwards fall off: but, 
in the drying of the hemp, this filth gives it a bad colour, 


Society of Agriculture at | 


to the weather ; of | 


has already been broken or peeled, 


When the hemp, after having been properly ſteeped, is 
taken out of the water, the bundles of it ſhould be untied, 
and ſpread upon the ſand, or upon ſtrongroc ground; or, 
if neither of thel: be at hand, it may be laid upon a field 
that has been lately reaped, and where the ſtubble ſtill 
remains ſtanding. This ſtubble will keep it hollow, and 
it will dry the ſooner. Some dry their hemp by ſpreading 


it out and ſetting it upright 8 a ſunny wall, or by lay- 


ing it along the fide of a ditch. Graſs is not fit for laying 
it on, becauſe there will ariſe from thence a moiſture 
which will rot the hemp. For this reaſon it is, that 'the 
place where hemp is ſpread to dry, ſhould be as free as 
| poſſible from every kind of damp. When the hemp is 
thorougly dry, it is bundled up again, and carried home, 
where it ſhould be kept in a very dry place till it is wanted 


for _pedling or breaking. | 
e method of > * hemp is fo ſimple, that a de- 
ſcription of it would be needles even children, and the 
aged and infirm may perform it with caſe, by only taking 
one ſtalk after another, breaking the reed, and flipping of 
the bark. This may likewiſe e the employment of 
every perſon belonging to the farm in winter evenings, 
and at ſuch times as the weather will not admit of their 
working without doors, . - It muſthowever be allowed, that 
there are ſome inconveniencies attending this method: the 
peeled hemp comes off in ribbands, which do not anfwer in 
the backling ſo well as that which has-been broken ; more 
of the uſeleſs membranes, eſpecially towards the root, ſtill 
adhere to it, and, by increaſing its weight, render it, to 
uſe the common ſaying on this occaſion, better for the 
ſeller than for the buyer ; beſides which, the hemp does 
not always peel off in equal lengths, and from thence ariſe 
conſiderable diſadvantages, and loſs in its future Areſſings. 
The hemp which is to be broken ſhould firſt be render- 
ed very dry: becauſe the reed will then be the more brittle, 
and [e part the more eaſily from the bark. There 
are ſeveral ways of drying. eurs Du Hamel and 
Marcandier deſcribe a kind of cave or cavern, in which it 
is commonly dried in many parts of France. This tavern 
is 12 fix or ſeven feet high, five or ſix feet wide, 
and nine or ten feet long. A hollow under a rock is 
often properly made uſe of for this purpoſe : but as that 
cannot always be met with, it frequently is neceſſary to 
have recourle to art, In this caſe, ſome form the top of 
their vault with dry ſtones, others cover it with broad flat 
ſtones, and others again only cloſe it with pieces of wood, 
over which they lay a quantity of earth ſufficient to 
up all the interſtices: but which ever of theſe m 
is taken, the drying place ſhould be ſo ſituated as to 
be ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds, and 
to the ſouth, that it may receive the benefit of 
the ſun ; becauſe the uſual ſeaſon for breaking of hemp 
is in clear froſty weather, when the buſineſs of the 
is ſuſpended. | | ae e REF 
At about four feet above the floor of this drying 
lace, and two feet from its mouth or entrance, three 
s of wood, about an inch thick are placed acroſs the 
cavern, from fide to fide, and there fixed. On theſe 
bars is laid, about-fix inches thick, the hemp that is to 
be dried. A careful perſon, which generally is a woman, 
then keeps conſtantly burning, under the hemp. ſo laid, a 
{mall fire made of the fragments of the reeds of hemp that 
The perſon thus 
employed muſt be extremely watchful, becauſe, as this 


and the duſt which ariſes therefrom is extremely prejudicial 


kind 1 ſoon conſumed, and muſt of courſe be fre · 
N n * 


quently 


* - 


2922 epleniſhed in order to keep a conflantand 
722 the Hearth (for this is abſolutely 
cat care miſt be taken that the flame do not ever |; 
1 
ingly com it 
ſome time 22 The fame ron allh rakes care tw turm the im 


- 61A albedo. 7 in order that it may be dried 
ly in all its parts; and Ticewiſe to 


the former is dry enough to be away and ſent 
to the break. 
Where but a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be dried, an 
oven is doubtleſs the 


eſt method; and when the ny 
is drefſed at home, it may ps be dried as faft by this 

means, as the other avoeations of the family will admit of 
its being wanted. only attention requiſite in this 
caſe, is that the oven be not ſo. hot as to endanger the fine” 
and tender fibres of the hemp: for too great a heat may 
not only ſcoreh them, but likewiſe ſo parch the oil inthe 
Hemp, as that the hem 
2 and not be ſo cafily whitened as it might otherwiſe 


\ I ls i uſual, where the quaniy of hemp is gre 


than can be managed an oven, to dry it on a kilh ; 

* is 4 good method; provided the fire here be alſo 
moderate, and made r 
rkle, becauſe 1 was 22 of Ay r Haas 

© ale Me. Coke 

af vn: , 


s purple breaking 3 by which general | Mr. 
erer ſtrictly wes. only the breaking of the 
reed, Witch forge calf the bung, G woody part of the Pee 
tern, within the” bark; for the bark itſelf, of whict is 
made the fflamentous ſubſtance that is ſpun and uſed in 
manufackures, only bends under the hand of — 
and does not break; this operation, I ſay, has hitherto 
nerally been” executed three „ namely, by beat 
te hemp wich beettes, which is a kborious and — 
work; or by che Dutch hand- break, which is in 
reſpect much preferable to the beetle ; or by fluted rollers 
worked by horfes, wind, or water, but choice by the 
, a running ſtream can be procured. This 
Eft is more expeditious, and leſs laborious than either of 
the ocher ways; but is dangerous to the workmen em- 
ed therein, becauſe, if by any inadvertence the rollers 
d cnch Hold of their gers, the loſs of a limb at 
leaſt is inevitable. The only means of preventing this 
dreadful confequence; in ſuch a cafe, is to a have an iron 


FL, 


crow at hand, ready to clap iriſtantly between the rollers, | 


1 is 3 in ſugar- works, which are of a ſimilar con- 


ſhr breaking hemp, becauſe the len 
ſtrengik of the reed of this plant muſt render the Dutch- 
break a very tedious operation, eſpecially when large quan · 
tities of hem are raifed, as muſt be the cafe wherever a 
falficieney of it is cultivated to anfwer the purpoſes of the 
great and.important manufactures in whichit is employed 
ur this nation. 

"Thee Moravian hemp mill, uſed in America, is alſo a 
inſtrument. It. conſiſts of a large heavy ſtone, 
like a ſugar loaf, with the ſmall end cut off, A 

y of that form will go round in a circle, if it be moved 
- 4 PR This is moved by a water mill, 7 
on the floor, n 
LE of the ſtone paſſing over it: 


of the ſtalk and | 


necery) | pert 


ron freſh Hemp, | 
ſcutcher; The author of t 


will afterwards remain harſh and | i 


\ The # futed roflers are Sens the beft inſtrument | 


Afterthe hemp has been broken, it undergoes 2 ſecond 

which'is commonly termed ſcutch» 

ing. The intention here is, to the reed from the 

hemp, uid this is dote by one or other of — 

In the firſt; the workman takes handful of 

is lefr hand, > it over the of a 
Arikes it with the edge of a long, 

iece of wood, commonly called a fwi hand, or 

letter in the 


s Weekly: Obſervations recommends: that 
the cutting edge of the ſcutchier be made of 2 circular 
form, in order that'its greateſt — fall on tho middle 
which means it 


— CR 


hemp, owing to the velocity with which this cngine-is 


Before the hemp thus prepared is heckled, ir: uſually 
undergoes a third „called beetling, the deſign of 
vhicb is to looſen and thereby mort thoroughly ſeparate its 
fibres. The beetles uſed for this purpoſe ate moved either 
* * ot water, 
exdy deſerived theinftromens invemed by 


performing theſe operations with very 


repeated here. Ste the article FLAX. 
Mr. — inſtead of ſrutching and 
— the hemp, to give it a ſecond ſteeping after it has 
been peeled or broken, the better to ſoften the bark that 
may ſtill remain hard, and not be. eaſily brought to a pro- 
4. of fineneſs. For this purpoſe, the hemp in- 
tended to be ſteeped a ſecond time is divided into ſmall par- 
cels; theſe are tied —— 5 — piece 


IT in order ny be: army) ail 


88 6. — and the 
tied is lid in 2 in 5 wette filled with water, where it is — 


| woke or leſs time, aecording to the hardneſs of its fibres 
and the quantity of glutinous adherent matter ſtill remain- 
ing on it. Three or four da rr for this 
but a leſs time will do, if the hemp wants only 
þ 4 be cleared of that — 4 41 When it has been 
8 ſteeped lon enough, it ould be-waſhed clean 
in à running ſtream; and if many of the fibros of the 
hemp are found to cling together in what our author calls 
ribbands, he ad viſes to beat them in the manner that linen 
is beater in bleaching lx is ſafer to err in too little, than 
in too mueh _ becauſe, after the fibres have been 
g. in th 80 they will be the more liable to be 
Wen n 


even only a lüge degree of putrefaction. 
bres of the hemp are ſufficiently diſengaged 
be as completly Nette as if they td already pa to 
as complet as * 

- the hackle. After this ing, the parcels 
Ae ſpread on a board, and laid in the ſun to dry. 
Marcandier obſerves farther, and likewiſe from his 
5 that, after this prepara 
ney bo ee eee e of 


[yo Bmars rendered y clear of all filth. 
vill un eontri to the removing 


. 
— 


e |imatter tl remaining in the — 


aul-ſttaic 


5 — artiele le ar, and therefort need not 


oof ee 


* 
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off in che future pr 


— this operation when the weather is moderately 


before the manufacture made 
of the hemp is fit for uſe. And, indeed, 2 leye of this 
Lind bids fai fair to be of ſervice in the p ring Mo flax as 
well as hemp; becauſe, both-being herd een, y freed 
from every Radek which muſt Scher fall off in the 
future operations of heckling, ſpinning, bleaching, &c. 


the cloth or other. manufacture made of them will be pro- 
y berter and more durable The tithe taken up 


bleaching will, itr particular, be very much ſhottened 


thereby. 
In 6 whole of thi mould be warm, 
ally than cold in diſ- 


the water 
becauſe warm water 2 
ſolving the im 


hemp; and it alſo an indulgence to the people employed 
in this buſmeſs, who mi otherwiſe be es apt to Kur 


over their work. It therefore be moſt ad viſeable to 


A to ſavo the trouble and'expence of making 
| map ts. warm the watet or the 

M. Marcandier havin gexperienced the 
oheſnuts in the bleaching of linen and cleanfing of wollen 
ſtuffs; mads likewiſe. o a ſolution of them in watery 
ab a leye for 
The m 


of. preparing this leyeis as follows: the cheſs 


 nutsare'peeled,, e raſped as fine as poſſible into ſoſt 


water, in the proportion of two, or, at moſt, three nuts to 
evety quart of water. This is done: ten or twelve hours 
before the mixture is to be uſed; and in the mean while itis 
Rirred from time to time, the better to diſſol ve theſe: raſp- 
ings and impregnate the water. Thie laſt is given 
a quarter of an hour at fartheſt before the water is drawn 
of frithn te'coarſer part of the-raſpings, which:ſanks to the a 
bottom; and this is done, either 5 inclining the veſſel 
and pouring tlie mw e off gently into anothet, or by lading 
it our” by tune; w ile 5 — 4 is yet white, and froths- 
—— = 1 In order to uſe this leye, it is made rather 


freped-md and waſhed. in it, as in ſoap-ſuds., 

p thus prepared is carefully dried, layin the 
fibres — atid as little intermixed as poſſible. When 
dry, it is doubled, and twiſted. at 5 or tied up in 
bundles. The farther buſineſs of the hemp- dreſſer need 
only be an eaſy beating of the hemp, and that chiefly: to 


ing, and to the common ions of the heckle. 
danger ſo often fatal to the dreſſers of hemp, from the duſt 
drawn in with their breath, will alſo be hereby in a great 
meaſure avoided ; and the hemp thus prepared w 
white, ſmooth, fot, and flexible. 

The ſame author extols highly the various uſes to which 
hemp thus prepared, and even its tow, or what is ſepa- 


rated from it by the * be ö plied. This hemp, 
he informs 44 dyed fike 6 , wool, or cotton, 
aud may be made le le . 1250 ents of all 


kind; and that a great adv attending the uſe of this 
material is, that it will not be in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe worms which eat woollen cloth. Theſe 
advantages attending hemp prepared in. the manner which 
Mr. Marcandier has propoſed, may well deſerve the farther 
eng and attention of our manuſactures, eſpecially 

ancheſter, or wherever elſe our mixed ſtuffs are made. 


 HEPS, the fruit.of the ſpecies.of wild role, generally le 


1 GE, graſs, pa general, 11 alſo uſed 
fur 
o fg the rye an gh of pe 1 


rities- which are to . 1 from the 


of horſes | 


the hand can well bear, and the hemp is chen 
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He, © tlutnbet of Vealls together, generally Black- 


cattle. 


' HERTSYLAN, a keeper” of bende, one enipibyedt th 


tending cattle. | 
Find r, the fir of beaſts, bur pirticatirly alany appt 
thoſe of cattle,. as bullocks, cows, hoſes; 
iDE of Land was ſuck « quantity of land” as might 
be ploughed with one plough-withiti the compaſs wo 
year, or ſo much as would maintain a farily'; 
it ixty, ſome eighty; aud fone an Hundred 43 | 


55 arſeient, mention bein 


= called h 
tax Mas c I 
HIDE, 


ſkin ſticks. ſo faſt to- the bat k 
cannot ſeparate the one from tlie ocker, without 
Rely his body 


The diſtribution cf this Kingdom by hides of 1 
made of it in the As o 
Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings . 
in order e e e or Ws e e 


ict Bort when the- 
arid ribs, that” the Hand 
cat 
Kk. 
park deficietit 


80K 4 diſt 


md 


is at the ſame time * His 
are for the moſt 


Bones ſtand u * 
in 0e, apa his Fling « dry, and more offenſtre thatt: 


common. ; 
eparing hempinthemanneraboredeſeribed: | If a horſe 20 0% N } 5 
| keepin tha cured by good 
fot . os 0 or ſome other diſeaſt, 17 that be 


and ill; 


bard ridi 
epit F 1 the; 


which is the cauſe, the effect wilt Geaſs; but if Aug Has: 


no fever u 
neſs of blood and ſpirits, 
water, 
"Ji wit 


him, and he is hide-bound only from low. 
give- him boiled barley, white. 
or the like, and when his fleſſi is; rai + hardeti, 
oats, * and moderate exerciſe... 

an elevation of ground, leſs * a Tus 


ock. 2 Httle hilt; 2 
HIVING of Bees, the placing FO of beer in . 


hive, in order to have the benefit of their labcurs. . 
the article BEE. 


| + 


empoy inſtrument i is of f gfext 


which would be of no ſmall advan 
ſeparate the fibres that may have clung together in the 5 | 
e 


| 


uſed to ſhr the intervals in the New. Huſbani 


HOP, a: tool made like a co9j er's adz, to cut 
eds in rtſens, Heli, te. is tool is common 


ed the hand hoe. | 7 | 
ruſe; and ſhould be more 

cleating the ſeveral cortiets;. 

patches 67 nd, in ſpare times of the year,, 


991 2 
Horſe Ho x, a large kind of hos, dtawn b 1 ly-d and 


ployed in hacking 
racks, and 


the corn from weeds. 


7 


be the inſtruments uſed abroad for this pur 
here aA two- 


e 7 
t 
aden, 


— ę——— — 


og 


rightly calculated for deſlioying weeds ; 
clean; and ſtirring the ground; and, 


Under the article CuLtivator, we have eaten 
e aid Halt 
very uſeful inſtrunients of the fame kind, 
the ingenious Mr. Hewitt, who preſented ther. 
for the Encouragement: of Arts, &6. Where 
„ The following letter, deſcribing theſe- 


was ſent by the inventor to tlie. Society. 


' GENTLEMEN, 
Peruſing the Eflays on Huan, bee ganici 


larly, that the author page 1 of ſer⸗ 
in if Yea 4 new * 8 Ne, ant 


page 10 = 


ays, « now as moſt: people prefer uſckut, and c 
22 and expenſive inventions, it is natural. to 

gh intirely firaple,. and not coltlys, Rs the 

m 15 thoſe deviſed bicherto, by the ing 


lovers of agriculture, is of fo perplexed, and * 


7 


the idea of 
-hoe; whoſe con- 


gh 


to the 
for 


of the aforeſaid author, to be rightly cal 


1 a model of which I beg leave, in the 
r 
jety, I be of a very extenſive uſe in agriculture, 
40 — — 4 har h more ein cscious, and ex ious too, 
than any kind of hand- hoe for the deſtruction bf weeds, 
and ſtirring the ground. For if the inſtrument does not 
cut below the crown, or head, of the roots, ſuch roots will 
ſprout again, and the firſt labour become fruitleſs ; which 
indeed is too oſten the caſe of hand-hoeing : as the la- 
bourer, ſometimes, only ſcratches the ſurface of the earth, 
and ſhaves off the leaves of the weeds, the roots remain - 
ing intire and unhurt, to vegetate again. With this in- 
ſtrument, the huſbandinan may hoe the ground ſo deep, 
that it will infallibly cut aſunder the roots of every weed 
it meets with, below the crown or head; and, conſe- 
| 2 either deſtroy them, or at leaſt greatly check 
ir future growth that ſeaſon. | 
This inſtrument is calculated for hoeing the intervals 
between the generality of plants in ſtraight rows: ſuch as 
tranſplanted lucerne, beans, , and turnips, ſown 
with a'drill plough, &c. In large gardens, hop-grounds, 
nurſeries, and plantations of young trees, much labour, 
and expence, in hand-hoeing, may probably be ſaved by 
the uſe of it. 2 
In the county of Norfolk (and probably in many other 
places) the 1388 * Go N of gan rg and 
April, preparing their lands for barley, gen give 
— 1 1 4 of carths, . * to the . 
of that N or, in other words, plough them a cer- 
tain number of times. In thoſe months the weather is fre- 
quently very dry ; and the ſoil being turned over and over 
in, and expoſed to the ſun and wind, becomes ſo 
. duſty, that a great of the ſeed will not grow without 
train; which ſometimes not falling in many weeks after 
the ſced-time, cauſeth the crop to conſiſt of different 
; fo that when the firſt grown trop is ripe for the 
the latter is but juſt cared. This evil, perhaps, 
may, in ſome meaſure, be remedied by the uſe of this 
horſe-hoe, inſtead of the common plough, at that ſeaſon. 
For this will ſtir, and looſen, the earth as effectually, as 
the other ; and, at the ſame time, neither remove, nor 
turn it over, which ſeems to be beneficial, in a drought, 
upon very light and fandy ſoils. 5 
Wich reſpect 
fingular ſervice. The common plough buries the weeds, 


ing weeds ; keeping plants clean; and ſtirring the | 


to foul ſummer fallows too, it may be of 


eſpeAful manner, to preſent to this urable So- 


N 


4 


will 


each end of 
is drawn. 


axle of (hEwhech at Dd, and to the ſides of the 
e, 
ax] 


* 


H O E 


maining part of the ſummer. And, as this hoe may be 


cighteen or tw ches of land 
re 
common plou 


This new - "= is intended for public benefit ; 
and to the conſideration of the public, as well as of this 
honourable Society in particular, it is freely ſubmitted. 
Ne 36. le im in huſbandry, well ; 
if not, the pleaſure that has ariſen from the hope of doing 
good, has amply rewarded, for his trouble, the inventor, 
who has the honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, 17 

. GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble, 
and obedient ſervant, 
WILLIAM HEZwIrr. 


P. S. Since I had completed this model, I 5 
that its utility might be rendered ſtill farther extenſive, by 
a very ſmall alteration ; therefore, gentlemen, I take the 
liberty of laying before you another model, calculated for 
hoeing the furrows between wheat ridges, which all far- 
mers acknowledge to be very good huſbandry, thou 

many of them are rar radi” A. the practice of it, ſor 
want of a expeditious method of putting it in exe- 
cution. An inſtrument of this kind, I am perſuaded, 
greatly expedite that uſeful work : and if it 
meets with your approbation, gentlemen, many lovers of 
improvement in agriculture may be induced to give it a 


April 19, 1766, 


fair and impartial trial. 


An Explanation of the Hozsz-Hor, Plate XVII. Fig. 3. 


A repreſents a ſmall round curved iron- bar, fixed upon 
the axle of the wheel, by which the horſe- hoe 


B, the wheel three feet in diameter. 
C c two flat iron-bars, three feet long, fixed 1 the 
Oe; at 
by bolts and ſkrews : upon theſe bolts, as well as the 
e of the wheel, they are moveable. 
F, a ſmall round jron-bar, faſtened at each end, into 


the two bars; Cc (to ſtrengthen them) at G g, from 


and to E, theſe bars may be ſtraight. From G to E, 
let them be curved. 2 
H, the hoe itſelf; the breadth of which may vary ac- 
cording to the different diſtances of the rows of plants, 
whoſe intervals are to be hoed. | 
KK, two little flat curved iron-bars, fixed by bolts, 
upon which they are moveable, to the bars C c. Each of 
them paſs through a ſtaple, fixed into the ſides of the hoe 
at LI. In both theſe little bars is a row of holes. In 
each of the ſtaples, is one hole; and, directly oppoſite to 
them, one hole in each of the ſides of the hoe: and, by 
means of two bolts, paſſing through theſe holes, and ſome 
of the holes in the bars K K, the hoe is fixed to any poſi- 
tion ; ſo that the ground may be hoed bs ne MB 
or as far below it, as is neceſſary. 3 
MM, two wooden handles, fixed to the two ſides of 
the boe, and to each other, by the croſs bar O; as long, 


of which many row in. This horſe-hoe will cut their | and as high from the ground, as the handles of a common 
roots aſunder, below the ſurface of the earth; and by | plough. x * 

tage above it, expoſed to the ſummer ſun, | Figure 4. repreſents the horſe - hoe, intended for hoeing 
che greateſt part of them will wither and die: ſo that they | the furrows, between wheat, ridges : which differe only, in 


will not 


„ _ - 


give tho huſbandman much more trouble the re- 


Pa 6 


— 


this is 


one reſpect from the other. That hoe is flat; 


HO E 
curved. The breadth, and curvature of this, muſt 
intirely the breadth, and curvature of the furrows, 
to Wel. 1 which reſpect, every ſenſible farmer can 
eaſily direct the ſmith how to form it. But, after all, if 
any be inclined to make trial of this inſtrument, I 
would adviſe them not to truſt to a verbal deſcription, but 
to ſend for a model of it to Thomas Tillet, a very in- 
genious ſmith at Hadleigh in Suffolk, 44 


1 


HOEING, the — or dividing the ſoil by til-| 


lage, while the corn or plants are growing there- 
On. 

It differs from common tillage, which is always per- 
formed before the corn or plants are ſown or or in 
the time of ing it ; and it is much more beneficial 
to the — 2 than any other _ This fort of tillage is 

ormed various ways, and by means of different in- 
ruments. Land which, before the tillage, would have 
yielded little, 2 the more it is tilled before ſowing, 
the more plenty of corn it yields, yet, if tilled only be- 
ſore the ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, and they 
will partake of the advantage of the tillage as well as the 
corn. This is one reaſon for an after tillage, ſuch as that 
by hoeing. But there is another conſideration that 
more requires it; this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman 
has done his buſineſs, by ploughing and hoeing the land, 
after ſowing, the ſoil; of its on accord, begins to undo 
it all again by tending towards 'its original texture and 


* 
F f 9 | p 
H O 


aepend) Tranſlating is neat allied in is rature i eg 
5 of "this will not ud 


but it is much inferior. The nature 

mit of its being a general thing; and even if it would, 
hoeing is better : for by tranſplanting, the plants can only 
be kept up to a certain period, after which they will not 
bear it; but hoting may be uſed to thera with ad : 
to their utmoſt ſtanding, and make them vigorous all the 
while. n e 1965p 
The roots of a | 
tranſplanting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike a 
whole ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it is not 
kept thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new formed 
roots will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve 
in the midſt of plenty: but, on the contrary, in hoeing, 
the fame advantage of a new paſture for the plant is ob- 
tained, by the breaking the particles of the earth, and at 


the ſame time no more of the roots are broken off than 


can eaſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their 
places, the plant continues growing without that ſtop ot 
decay, which muſt happen on tranſplanting, and which it 
recovers only by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome plants 
are the worſe for tranſplanting : lucerne and faintfoin are 


yet | never ſo good after — as when they are left in 


their native places, at the ſame diftances ; and finochia, 
moved, is never ſo good and tender as when it is 
not. ' . x | — N 

This laſt plant receives fach a check from tranſplanting: 


ſpecific gravity again ; the altering of which was the only in its infancy, that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the 


buſineſs of all the former tillage. The breaking the par- 
ticles of the earth, and making in it new pores, and new 
particles, or new ſuperficies, 1s the-great buſineſs of the 
plough and harrow; but, as ſoon as their uſe is over, the 
earth begins to coaleſce 
ticles unite together, and the artificial pores in a great 


ground than it was firſt put into, and the more the plant 
grows up, and requires a larger ſupply of food, the worſe 
the paſture becomes. While nouriſhment is thus denied 
the growing plants, they are at the ſame time choaked 
with weeds, which being of a hardier nature than hays] 
will grow with leſs ſupplies, and therefore thrive more 
vigorouſly, and rob them of a great part of the little food 
the land before allowed them. ES 

Farmers in all ages have heen acquainted, in ſome de- 
gree, with the uſe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful 
plants; but they have ſo ill managed the time of giving 
. theſe aſſiſtances to nature, that there is no doubt but one 
third part of the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, 
if it were given to plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, 
and proportioned to the different times of their ex: es, 
would be of more benefit to the crop than the w 
when applied all together at the time of ſowing. 

Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal c conomy, 
ſeems to point out to us ſomething like the remedying this 
by hoeing; W when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 
that ſoil ow-maſ#-which is earth altered; and when the 
faliva and the-juices of the ftomach bave ſerved to divide 


and attenuate it, as the falts of dung and other manure | 


do land ; after all this, the bile and pancreatic juices are 
ordained to farther attenuate it, at the very time when it 
is ready to be exhauſted by the numerous mouths of the 
lacteals, ſituate in the inteſtines. This laſt operation of 
theſe juices ſeems us to the meliorating the ſoil by |. 


in into its own form, the par- | may be, never arrives at the length 

have had, and which was neceflary for the fucceſs of the: 
meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nouriſhed in a worſe | plant. | * 
One great benefit of hoeing is, that it keeps plants 


is, | 


rickets, which cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil 
it as a delicacy. All the tap-rooted plants ſuffer by 
tranſplanting ; for it is neceſſary in this to cut off the: 
long - main root, which afterwards, however good the ſoil 
it otherwiſe would 


moiſt in dry weather, the advantage of which to their 


double account. Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by 
hoeing, they require lefs moiſture, and conſequently carry 
off leſs; for thoſe plants which receive the greateſt in- 
| creaſe, having moſt terreftrial nouriſhment, carry off the 
leaſt water, in proportion to their augment, as is proved 
by Woodward's experiments. Thus barley or oats, being 
ſown on a piece of ground well divided by tillage 
dung, will come up and grow well without rains, when. 
the fame grains ſown on another part of the ſame land, not 
thus dunged or tilled, will ſcarce come up at all without 
rains, or if oy do, will wait. wholly for the rains. ſor 
their growth and increaſe. *' | 8 
The hoe alſo, particularly the horſe- hoe, for the other 
does not go d | 


dews ſeem to be the moſt enriching of all-moiſture, as it 


contains in it a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from 


it in ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough. to be the 
proper pabulum, or food for plants. : 
tage ſrom theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is 
this; dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 


the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powderedearth,, 
ce, and the bot--_ 
the hole, will be 


and,, after a day or two, examine the 


tom put of this earth, and bottom 
found 


. 


fo uſe after the plants are grown, rn tA] 


moiſt, while all the reſt of the ground, at the fame: 


e ene 


7 


are all neceſſarily broken off in 


growth is eaſily ſeen. This good office it performs on a 


eep enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dews which fall moſt in dry weather; and theſe 


A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan - 


put are much more bardy, 
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however, and will not hoe their ground in dry weather 

r feat of letting in the drought, as they call it ; whereas 
ing this is the only method of keeping away ”e 

droup u 


a di Taos, Tas e 


apy deſcription here, 
fe creatures are yery advantageous to the country- 
men, not only for thei $72 increaſe, but allo hecwee 
they feed upon what would atherwiſe be of no uſe or ad- 
eng- but would be thrown away; as whey, waſhings 
tubs, grounds of drinks, diſh-water, grains, &c. and 
zn the ſpring, when other meat is at the deareſt ; beſides 
the help it affords to the taking off the prodyce of the 
| 22 rn al, 2 
N ve Y, and v to xopt up ground, ai 
eak the rages and „V the — — muſt be 
to keep them both well rung and well yoked. 
The largeſt ſwine, and the greateſt number for any 
| en are bred in — and 
rts of Northamptonſhire, and in the clayey countries 
. probably from the large quantities of beans and 
| »n in thoſe parts. Oey 
The wild kind are not ſo large as thoſe juſt mentioned, 
| Thetter meat. | 
In the choiſe of hogs, chuſe ſuch to breed out of 
avs lang, 11 bodies, are deep ſided and bellied, that 
VE 2 
i ck, 2 ron, and a thick chine, well 
a briſtles. 2 
To, baue too many ſows in one yard is nat good, for 


" 


OG, the name of an animal too well known to need | 


In 
noſe, thick thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, | ing great numbers of ſwine, which they do by ſtacki 
for fr n Wel a 5 RY Ln 


This they ſet near ſome running brook, and hedge a yard 
in round 


runnet and i will cauſe ther quickly to 


. 


HO O 


aſter male rl 


beſt age 
which 
brawn 
in the 

The taking care of ſwine, is to feed them 
ſo as in middling plight, till you deſign to 
fat them too fat, it will endanger 
their | will render them too ravenous. 
K js | them ſuch {will as you have every morn- 
ing ening, to make them come home to their ſtyes. 
The xeſt of the let them graze, and get ſuch food as 
22 but 
muſt 


being beſt ſalted, or kept in pickle, may be eat | little 


keep them very clean, which will help their fatting, and 
improve the taſte of their fleſh. But where the huſband- 
man lives remote from woods, or the year ſhould fail of 
producing acorns or maſts, they commonly fat them 
wholly in ſtyes with peas, if cheap; if dear, the meal of 
barley, rye, or offal corn, according as they are cheapeſt, 


ich they mix with water, whey, or ſkimmed milk: with 


theſe they feed them till fat, which will commonly be in 
about a month's time, and then they feed them with peas 


a little before they kill them. 


ns... gon 


not only devour whatever comes in their way, but cat one | 
apother : for a foop vill being forth. pig three time in a 
Fear, is, at the end o every ſixteen weeks. It is 
omn Wr un thirteen, gr . 

litter ; OW Can rear no more than the has teats 
to ſuckle them with; 2 myſt thereface be deſtroyed, 
or put to gther ſaws, If the ſow miſs the time of going 
to that ſhe might in courſe have done, give her ſome 


their increaſe is ſo great, that they will, for Bae 


2s 


ate parched in 2, pany in her waſh, or Ihe 


end of 8 | buibel. 


Obſerve, that every ſtye have a yard well paved with 
ble, for the hog to go out and eaſe and air 
he may his lodging the cleaner. 

tire they have a very eaſy method of fatten- 


eir peas and beans in the form 


about it; taking ſome part of the ſtream into the 
d for the hogs to drink at; into this yard they turn 


uch a number of as they think their peas or beans 
— fat, where they let them live till their proviſion is 


umed, cutting the rick down, and giving it to tbem 

they can eat it. Mprizmer's Huſbandry, vol I, p. 244- 

HOG-SHEEP, or Heggrel, a ſheep of a year old. 

HOLM, - illand in a river; it alſo fignifies the holly. 
an 13 23 nver; u 

HO, a-meaſure egual to 4 peck, or quarter of 3 


HOP, 


HO 


Io, a. well known plant of the reptile kind, whoſe 


"flower is a' principal ingredient in beer, and other malt- 
iauots. ' a ˖ N 1 
1 rich, deep, mellow, ſoil, rather inclining to ſand 
than clay, is, m general, adapted to the cultivation of 
bops; but a black garden mould is excellent for this pur- 
pole. SO cies ſpewy lands, ſuch as are apt to be over- 
flown by floods, hard gravels, ſtony g»»unds, very 1 
au GCCP) ; 


owns and THY, af IPG ROT eee 
are altogether improper for hops. 
- The Pas, 24 for hop nds is ſuch as inclines to 
the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have the be- 
neſit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day. It 
muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a free paſſage and 
circulation between the plants, and it ſhould be ſo ſhelter- 
ed to the caſt, north, and weſt, that neither the froſty 
winds in the ſpring may cut off the young ſprouts, nor 
the more ſtormy ones in ſummer and autumn deſtroy the 
full grown hops. a 7 

The ground and ſituation being choſen, the next buſi- 
neſs is to prepare. it for the planting. In many parts of 
England, when the d is broken up for this purpoſe, 
the plough goes firſt, and men follow it with the ſpades, 
with which n in the furrows where 
the plough has paſſed, throw up the earth thus dug, and 
ſo continue to plough and dig till the whole is done. 
Either this tillage, if it be wel Proormers or the dee 
ploughings, cro{s-ploughings, and harrowings, by which 
carztul huſbandmen prepare their land for corn, will fit 
this for being ſown with turnip ſeeds in the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt, and if the turnips are hoed twice, 
ſo as to be left about eight inches aſunder, they will yield 
2 good crop, the weeds will be deſtroyed, and the ground 
will be rendered looſe and fine. Another plough- | 
ing after the turnips are taken off, will, with the enſuing 
winter mellowing, render it ft for being planted with hops 
in the ſpring. - | y | 

The beſt time to begin ploughing is in October, in 
order that the ſoil may be properly prepared to receive 
the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and ſnows ; after 
which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well and 
deeply ploughed again, and well harrowed ; and after an- 
other ploughing, in March, which will be of very great 
ſervice, it thould be harrowed fine, and laid as even as 
can be. | mr 
When the ground is in readineſs for planting, 
ſtretch along a ſtraight fide of the field, at fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance from the hedge, and parallel to it, a 
line with knots or rags tied in it, as far aſunder as you de- 
ſign your hills to be, and ſtick in the ground a ſharp- 
pointed ſtick at every knot, as marks for the places where 
the hills are to be made ; continue the line in this manner ; 
the whole length of the ground, and from this firft row 
you may mark out the reſt of the field, either in ſquares, 
chequer-wiſc, at the intended diftance of the hills, or in 
the quincunx form, where the hills of every row he-op- 
poſite to the middle of the firſt, in a triahgular form. 


every caſe, they ſhould be far h aſunder to admit 

hoe-ploagh at all times — Toca to the plants, 
If the foil be dry and ſhallow, fix or ſeven feet will be a 
convenient diſtance: but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to 


H OP 
Ihe moſt 


S for, plantin dope, is from the 
beginning of March to. near the middle April, at the 
time when they begin to ſhoot. The Kentiſh huſbandmen 
approve likewiſe of October: but the common ſorts are 
not to be procured. then, unleſs it be from a ground that 
is to be dug up and deſtroyed ; beſides which, there is 
ſome danger of their rotting in the earth, if the winter 
ſhould prove very wet. 

There are ſeveral forts, though the botaniſts allow but 
one ſpecies of hops. The moſt eſteemed are, the lo 
white, the oval, and the long ſquare garlic hop. 'Th 
differ from each other in the colour and ſhape of their bells, 
or hops, in the degree of . and in their time of 
ripening. The long white is mo 
great bearer, and produces the moſt beautiful hops ; for 
the beauty of hops conſiſts in their being of a pale bright 
green colour. e oval hop is beautiful, but does not 

ield ſo large a crop. There is a fort of this kind of white 

op, called the early, or rath hop, which ripens a week 
or ten days before the common, and is therefore of advan- 
tage to thoſe who would be firſt at market: hut it is ten- 
derer than the other, and does not bear near fo plentifully. 
The long ſquare ore hop is the greateſt bearer, more 
hardy, and ſomewhat later ripe than the former; but by 
reaſon of its redneſs towards the ſtalk, it is not fo beauti- 
ful to the eye, and therefore is not ſo much eſteemed as 
the other ſorts. 35 

Few hop grounds are without ſome plants of a fort of 
hop which many call the female hop, but very errone- 
oully ; for the female hop is that which is cultivated for 
uſe, and this, which others name more properly the wild 
hop, is the male. Towards the middle of July, it puts 
out 2 great mumber of Jong looſe — of Suck dacers, 
not at all like the true hop ; and in ſomewhat leſs than 
month after, that is to ſay, juſt before the true hop begins 


wind, a farina, which is wafted all around, and is by 
ſome, not improbably, thought to be of uſe to impreg- 
nate other hops. 'Thoſe who are of this opinion advi 
therefore, to leave one or two hills of them ſtanding in 
the hop-ground. But the common practice is to mark 
them at their firſt appearance, and to root them out after- 
wards, becauſe they do not bear bells or hops, and as they 
are generally the ſtrongeſt plants, ſets 1 otherwiſe be 
taken from them by miſtake. * Wor 

There is alſo a ſtarved hop, called a wild hop, 
which is not judged to be à diftin& ſort, but a hop which 
has degenerated for want of culture. | | 

The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 
the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard to 
the kind of the hop: for it is a great trouble and loſs to 


* 


ſorts of hops, ripening at different times. He who 
the three forts abovementioned, viz. the early, the long 
white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtinct parts of his 


ground, will have the conveniency of picking them ſut+ 
ceſſively as they became ripe. ' ; 


Ide diſtance of dhe hills ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, | Hop ets are cuttings from the roots or branches which 
regulated by the nature and 8 the ſoil: but, in 


grow from the main root or ſtock, They ſhould be pjo» 
cured, if poſſible, from grounds planted with none but 
the ſort which is deſired ; and they ſhould be from five to 
ſeven or eight inches long, with three or more joints or 
buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of the ſet 


bear large hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eight 
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valued, becauſe it is a 


1 they ripen, and with the leaſt motion of the 


him, when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſeyeral 


HOP 


The ground bein . , 2s before di- 
rind, cownrds the nes end of ering, or in the be- 
ginning of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March, 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or ſixteen 
inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. In _ ten or twelve inches will be a 
ſufficient - If the ground be ſhallow, and you meet 

with hard clay or gravel, by no means enter into this, for 

ET 
in in , raiſe up a I 
good mould. de is 8 good depth of rich mellow 
mould, dig the hole a foot and a half, or two feet deep, 
and you'will find the hops thrive the better ; for their tap 

roots naturally run downward. f 

When all things are ready ſor planting, fill up the holes 
with the mould before thrown out of them, if it be na- 
turall 22 after having firſt broke it fine with a ſpade: 
but if ſame earth be not rich enough, make uſe of fine 
freſh mould, or of the compoſt provided for this purpoſe. 
About a peck or two of this will be ſufficient tor each 
hill; but no new dung ſhould be put into the hole on any 
account. | 

Then, with a dibble, or ſetting ſtick, ſuch as gardeners 
generally uſe for planting of beans, make five or fix holes, 
the depth of your ſets, one in the middle, perpendicular, 
and the reſt round about, ſloping and meeting at the top 
near the center: = your ſets therein, ſo that they ma 

{ſtand even with the ſurface of the ground; and then pr 
the mould cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mould 
two or three inches thick. A tick ſhould be placed on 
each fide of the hill to fecure it. | 
he ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
in the following ſummer, 1s to keep the hills and alleys | 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings; to dig the ground 
in the month of May, and to carry off all the ſtones that 
are turned up by digging ; to raiſe a ſmall hill about the 
plants ; to throw ſome fine mould on their roots ; and, in 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, to twiſt all 
the vines and branches N into a bunch or looſe knot, | 
and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the hill. 

Towards the latter end of February, or in the begin- 
ning of March, in the ſecond year, when the weather is 
kindly, 

— of the ſitſt year to within an inch of the old ſtock, 

together with all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung 

from the ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine earth. 'To 
keep the knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always 


WV by you at dreſſing. 


In the third and following years, when you dig your 

| ound in February, let the earth be taken away 
with a ſpade or hoe, round about the hill, very near 
them, that you may the more conveniently come at the 
ſtock to cut it: then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
ning of March, if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs 
them ; but if they are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or 
latter end of March will be the beſt time; for late dreſſ- 
ing reſtrains their too early ſpringing, which is the cauſe 

many injuries to the hop. 

Alter the hops are dreſſed in the ſecond year, the next 
buſineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve 
fect long will do then; but in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will re- 

ire poles of full ſize: this, if the ground be rich, and 
the hop vigorous, will be from ſixteeu to twenty feet, or 


open the hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the 


:, 
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| event more; or there will be danger of loſing great part 
of the crop. ! 

If the hop be weak, and the not rich, the poles 
| ſhould not be more than from fourteen to eĩghteen feet 
long for fear of impoveriſhing the root ; for the hop will 
ſoon run itſelf out of heart if over poled ; ſo that, as was 
faid before, there is more danger in over poling than in 
under poling ; neicher can a good crop be Epelles from 
an over poled ground, becauſe the branches which bear 
the hops grow very little till the buds have over-reached 
the poles, which they cannot do when the pole is too 
long. W. ſmall poles are ſuſſicient for a hill in a young 
ground. 


Towards the latter end of Jul hoe begin to bloſſom, 
about the beginning of Auguſt 7 Il, and in forward 
e end of Auguſt, or 


cars, they are ſometimes ripe at 
beginning of September. en they begin to change 
colour, or are eaſily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
fragrant ſwell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 
and to grow hard, you may conclude Nat they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition ; for a ſtorm of wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time; and hops pick- 
ed green and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolouring, 
will fell for a third part more than thoſe that are otherwiſe. 
When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked, 
the vines around them ſhould be cut aſunder, at the height 
of about three or four feet from the ground ; for the cut- 
ting of them lower, eſpecially while the hops are green, 
would occaſion ſo great a flowing of the ſap, as would 
weaken and hurt the root. | tract, 
The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
long ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. This frame is 
made of two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or ten 
feet Jong, and three or four inches broad, joined together 
at about a foot and a half from each end, two other 
pieces three feet long ; and it is ſupported by four legs 
three feet and a half high ; ſo that there remain in the 
middle of it a ſpace fix feet long, three wide, and three 
and a half deep. In this ſpace is fixed a coarſe linen 


cloth, or hop-bag, cut open on one fide, and hung hollow, 


either by ng on tenter-hooks along the inſide of 
the frame, or by ſtretching it on the outſide with wooden 
ſkewers, to receive the hops as they are picked. Three 
men or women, or four 17 1 or girls, may ſtand on each 
ſide of the frame, and pick two poles at a time. f 

When you have raiſed ſome poles, bring them with the 
hops and vines on them, and lay them lengthwiſe upon 
the frames; or erect a forked prop at each end of the 
frame, and reſt the poles thereon, in order to their being 
picked. There is no occaſion to ſtrip the vines from the 
poles in order to their being picked. The workmen who 
raiſes the poles generally carries them to the frames, and 
the latter being very light, may be eaſily removed from 
one part of the ground to another. 8 

The ripeſt hops ſhould be firſt picked : but if the hops 
appear to be equally ripe in all parts of the plantation, 
it is beſt to begin to pick them on the eaſt or north-ſfide of 
the ground, the more effectually to guard againſt the 


into the garden. 


ſouth-weſt wind's N | 
Having choſen a ſpot of ground which contains eleven 


hills, place the bin upon the hill which is in the center; 
and 1 theſe are picked, remove it into another ſpot of 
the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the whole is finiſhed. 

The hops - ſhould be picked as free as poſſible from 


leaves and ſtalks ; for theſe would be of greater preju- 


l dice 


up 
kiln, to be dried: for if 


they remain long in the bin, or 
cloth, they will ſweat and be diſcoloured. 5 
If any are met with in the picking, care 
ſhould be taken to rate them from the 4 — 


If the weather he very hot, or rainy, eut no more hops 
than may be picked in an hour: but, if it be poſſible, 
gather them in fair weather only, and when they are dry; 
for this precaution will ſave ſome expence of coals, and 


contribute to the better, preſervation of the colour when| 


hops ſhould be gathered when the 


mouldy. | 

| When you. have taken the one from the hills, twiſt 
bag ů yo the binds, that they may 
not get among people's legs, and hinder their wor 

Before you draw the poles, obſerve whether the hops 
one pole be entangled above with thoſe of another, and 
if they are, cut them aſunder with a ſharp hook fixed at 
the end of a long pole. | | 

If the garden be large, it may be worth while to raiſe a 
ſhed in the, midſt of it, to ſhelter - the pickers and the 
hops from the ſun and rain ; and to lay in overnight, 
to be picked early the next morning the dew is. 
off the other hops. This ſhed will alſo ſerve for pre- 
ſerving your poles 1n winter. 5 5 

If there be either rain or dew upon the hops at the 
time when they muſt be gathered, ſhake the pole, and 
_ will dry the ſooner. If they are over-ripe when 
gat ered, they will ſhed: their in which the chief 
ſtrength of the hop conſiſts; nor will they then look fo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which is a great diminu- 
tion of their value; It therefore is better to pull the 
hops, a little before they are ripe, than to wait till the 
are full ripe. Four pounds of undried hops, thoroug 
ripe, will make one pound of -dry ; and five pounds of 
hops ſcarcely ripe, though in their full prime, will make 
no more when they are dried. rw vt 5 

There are two principal ſorts of hops, viz. the green 
and the brown: be ormer yields by much the beſt 
2 when dried, and the other is the moſt plentiful 
bearer. 

Brown hops are fit for brown ale, but the hops ſor 
fine pale beer muſt be green; ſor which reaſon theſe 
laſt are moſt eſteemed. 

As faſt as E pick hops, dry them on a kiln ; other- 
wiſe they will change colour : but if you cannot dry. 
them immediately, and muſt keep them a little while, 
ſpread them on a floor, and by that means the damage 
which they will receive in a day or two will not be great. 

They who have five or fix acres of hops, may employ 
ten frames at a time in picking. 14210 

If any of the rath-ripe, or early hops, which bloſſom 
and ripen a week or ten days ſooner than the other ſorts, 
happen to be intermixed in the ſame plantation, they 
ſhould be watched carefully, in order to their being ga- 
thered in time; for if they hang till they are over ripe, 
they will ſhed their ſeeds, turn brown, and thereby not 
only become bad themſelves, but ſpoil the ſale of the 


rying them, a 
place, to be picked, is very great, and cannot be ayoided 
otherwiſe than by either ban 
would not be quite conſiſtent with r 

i to 


of] 


ſeparately, when they 
ona and of car- 


ſometimes a conſiderable way, to a convenient 


niſhing them totally, which 


fit, as they fetch a good price by their coming 
2 — which 1 the beſt way, by planting them in 2 
garden by themſelves. | 
Very particular care ſhould be taken that the hops be 
thoroughly and equally dried. In this lies the greateſt di- 
ficulty in the art and management of them: for if they 
are over-dried, they will change colour, look brown, and 
be judged to be burnt, whereby their value will be great- _ 
ly diminiſhed ; and if they be under-dried, they will loſe 
their colour and flavour. Experience has ſhewn, that an 
handful only of under · dried ye will ſpoil many pounds 
of others, by taking away their fine ſmell and colour. | 
The beſt way of drying them is with a charcoal fire, 
on a kiln covered with hair-cloth, of the ſame form and 
faſhion as is uſed for drying of malt, under which head this 
common fort of kiln will be more particularly ſpoken of 
hereafter. It is found to ſuffice in places where only a few 
hops are raiſed, and a great deal of malt is made: but + 
where the hop-planters have a much greater quantity of 
hops than can be dried in due time on their malt-kiln, 
(for hops, as was ſaid before, ought to be dried as ſoon as 
poſſible after they are picked) they build, in the following 
manner, ſeveral ſmall kilns on purpoſe for drying of hops. 
Eight or ten acres of ound require a building of 
about ſixty ſeet long, and fifteen wide in the clear. At one 
end of this building is a boarded room, to receive the green 
hops which are brought from the hop-ground, and which 


lie ſpread out there till there be room to put them on the 


kilns : at the end of the building is another large boarded 


room, for receiving the hops from the kiln when they are 
dried, and for them to lie in heaps to ſweat till they are fit 


for bagging. In the intermediate partof the building, three 
or four kilns, of eight or ten feet ſquare each, are con- 
ſtructed thus, cloſe to one another. . 

If the middle building is, we will ſuppoſe, twenty - eight 
ſeet long, and fifteen feet wide, there will be room for 
three kilns of eight feet ſquare each in the clear, and ſor 
their reſpective walls. "Theſe kilns ſhould he in a line 
along the back wall, and will come forward above nine 
feet; ſo that there will remain a paſſage ſive feet wide and 
twenty-cight feet long at the front of their kilns. 

Jo form each kiln, build the walls of brick, nine 
inches thick, and let each of the four ſides he eight feet 
long in the clear, and ſeven fect high. The principal 
parts of the kiln are, in the upper part, the hed or floor 
whereon the hops are to be laid in order to their being 
dried; and in the under part, the ſurnace, ſieddle, or 
janthorn, for the fire. The bed or floor in a kiln of eight 
feet ſquare, thould be about fix ſcet from the lower floor, 
ſo that it will be about a foot below the top of the wall. 
This foot of wall riſing above the bed, ſerves to keep } 
the hops on the kiln, and for men to walk upon reund 
about the kiln, to look to the drying of the oye: The 
bed, or-floor, may be made of wooden rails an inch ſquarg, 
laid very even and level, into a croſs beam, a quarter of- 
an inch aſunder: or if the kiln be arched below, the 5 


others with which they are mixed. It is therefore ad- 


may ve tt with long bricks, or ſtones reſting on e 
0 2 F 


— 
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of the arches, at about two inches diſtance from each other. 
In making the lower part of the kiln, the mouth 
of the furnace at the bottom, in the mi of the front 
wall of the kiln, and let it be fourteen inches wide and 
fixteen high. Joining to the mouth of the furnace on the 
inſide, build the ſteddle or lanthorn, of brick, four inches 
thick. This lanthorn ſhould be fourteen or fixtcen inches 
wide, three feet icularly hi 
it ſhould reach from the front wall of the kiln to within a 
foot and an half of the back wall; fo that there will be 
room for a man to paſs between it and the back wall, and 
the length of the lanthorn thus made will be about 6x feet. 
On its fide walls, bricks of a foot length are to be raiſed 
on their ends, leaning to and bearing upon one another, 
ſo as to form a covering like the roof of a houſe ; or the 
top of the lanthorn may be regularly arched over. 

In building the fide walls of the lanthorn, after you 
have hid the two firſt rows of brick, leave at the end of 
every brick in the three or four following rows, an open 
2 or hole, four or five inches wide, checquer - wiſe, 

th in the ſides and in the back, and lay the uppermoſt 
row or two of bricks cloſe together, as in the bottom 
rows, for the better ſupport of the roof. B 
will be three or four rows of holes, which are de- 
fi to convey the heat equally to all parts under the 
hair-cloth: The roof ſhould be well plaiſtered on the inſide 
with Hair and lime, that it may the better reflect the heat. 

In the front - part of the kiln, on one ſide of the furnace, 
and at the height of two feet from the a ſmall 
door ſhould be made, three feet high, Md two wide, fo 
that a man may eaſily get in to ſet every thing to rights 
about the le. ere ſhould alſo be ſteps or ſtairs to 

o to the n floor, where the are dried ; and as 
* is a paſſage below, ſive feet wide, along the front of 
the kilns ; fo will there be, directly over head on the up- 
per floor, a like paſfſage, which will be of uſe for bringing 
green hops from their room, and laying them on the 


Tila, and for carrying them to the ftore-room after they are 


dried. For greater conveniency, both theſe rooms ſhould 
be on the fame floor as the upper-part of the kiln. 

A farther caution neceſſary to be obſerved, is that no 
holes be made within a foot of the fire-place or month of 
the furnace, and that all the parts about the kiln be con- 
ſtructed ſo cloſe that no wind or air miy poſſibly get in. 


The farther end of the ſteddle ſhould be built of brick up 


to the top, with holes in it as in the ſides. 

The kiln ſhould be ſquare, and may be ten, twelve, 
or fourteen feet over at the top; but there ſhould be a due 
proportion between the height and breadth of the kiln, 
_ and the ſrae of the 

the kiln be twelve feet ſquare on the top, it ſhould be nine 
feet high from the fire, and the ſteddle ſhould be fx feet 


and an half ſquare; and fo proportionably in other dimen- 


ons. Theſe kilns are made at a ſmall expence. 

In drying of hops, firſt K y the hair-cloth very even on 
the bed or floor of the kiln, and fpread the green 2 
' thereon, about fix inches thick, laying them with a rake 
" as ſmooth as poſſible, not thicker in one place than an- 

other. Let the kiln be moderately warmed before you lay 


on the hops ; then keep an even and ſteady fire under 
them, but not too fierce at firſt, for ſcar of ſcorching 


them; and let not the fire flacken, but rather increaſe it 
till the hops are nearly dricd, leſt the moiſture or ſweat, 
which the fire has raiſed, fall back and diſcolour the h 
For theſe reafons chiefly it is, that no coo! air ſhould 


- 


in the ſide walls, and 


dle where the fire is kept, viz. if 


this means | 


| 


„ if 
dried; and then with 


poiſible, be thoroughly and eq 
a hair-cloth, remove them to the where they ate to 
lie till they art bagged. If do not dry in one 

ſo-much as in the reſt, which may be ved by touch- 


them thinner in the places 

They muſt not be turned while they ſweat ; for that will 
burn them, and make them lofe their colour. The fire 
may be diminiſhed a little before they are turned, and re- 
frethed again afterwards : but thoſe times excepted, the 
heat d be kept as equal as poſſible. 

Hops are fully dried when their inner ſtalks become 
brittle and break ſhort on rubbing, and when their leaves 
fall off eaſily, and feel very criſp. When they crackle 
and „* ns as they will do upon the burſtipg of their 
feed, is the time to take them off the kiln. 

If the fuel uſed for this purpoſe be either wood or turf, 
ſhould be charred firſt, becauſe ſmoke ſpoils the colour 
and ſmell of hops. Charcoal made of old rotten poles is 
moſt commonly uſed. Cinders of ſea-coal are alſo very 
good ; and it 1s found by experience that Kilkenny coal 
dries hops perfeQtly well, becauſe it does not ſmoke, and 
gives a conſtant uniform heat for a long time. The 
fire ſhould be made at the mouth only of the furnace ; for 
the air will diſperſe the heat ſufficiently from thence to 


all parts of the kiln : and that it may be conſtantly of 


the ſame gentle degree, neither too ſtrong nor too weak, 

it may be of ſervice to make uſe of a thermometer, by 
marking upon which the degree of heat proper for dry- 
ing hops, as ſoon as that degree is aſcertained by expe- 
riment, you may always after know how to regulate 
your fire with great exactneſs: for, putting the thermo- 
meter within-fGde the kiln for a ſhort time, you ma 
| obſerve, by the height of the liquor, when the heat 

come to a right pitch, and when it is either too high 
or too low, and ſo increaſe or ſlacken the fire accord- 
ingly. Any ſervant may, with the help of this inſtru- 
ment, be able to mend and correct the fire with great 
certainty, and not be liable to commit miſtakes, which 
oſten prove exceedingly detrimental to the hops. When 
you begin drying, loſe no time in the proſecution of that 
work, but emp ople night and day, to attend it 
with the utmoſt care, till it be finiſhed. A large malt- 
ſhovel full of charcoal, thrown into the mouth of the 
furnace of a kiln eight fect ſquare, will laſt an hour. 

It is obſerved that hops dried in the fun loſe their 
richneſs of flavour, as other herbs do when they are 
dried that way. If they are laid on a floor to dry, 
without uſing a fire, they will loſe their ſtrength, be 
apt to ſweat or ferment upon change of weather, and 
not be fit for packing. Fire exhales their watery-parts, 


and, by retaining the oily, preſerves their flavour and 
from 


| Hops break all to powder if they are bagged hot 
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linen cloth. y about eleven feet 
long, and near two yards and a half in circumference, 
and contain about two hundred and a half weight of 
— The ſmall bags, called pockets, contain about 

f that weight. N 
The manner of bagging is thus: make a round or a 
ſquare hole, but a round one is moſt convenient, about 
2 or thirty inches over, in the floor of the cham- 
ber where the hops are laid in heaps after they arc ſweat- 
ed. This hole ſhould be large enough to receive the bag, 
ahd for a man to go up and down it with eaſe. Tie with 
Je an handful of hops in each lower 
corner of bag, to ſerve as handles for the more eaſ 
lifting or removing of the bag ; and, with pac 
faſten the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſome- 
what larger than the mouth of the hole, that the 
may reſt on its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the 
weight of the hops when the bag is full, and of the man 
who treads them. The upper part of the bag being thus 
fixed by the hoop, let the reſt of it down through 
the hole; but not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch 
the ground : then throw into it a buſhel or two of hops, 
and let a man go into the bag, and with ſhoes that have 
no heels, tread the hops down on every fide, as hard as he 
can, till they lie cloſe. Let more hops be then caſt into 
the bag, and be trodden down as before ; and continue 
this till the bag is full. When thatis done, untie it from the 
hoop, let it down, and ſew up its mouth as cloſe as you can, 
obſerving at the ſame time to tie up ſome hops in the up- 
per corners, as was done before in the lower. The hard- 
er the hops are preſſed, and the cloſer and thicker the bag 
is, the longer and better the hops will keep. | 

When they are thus bagged, lay them upon a boarded 
floor, and in a dry youu ; for dampneſs would injure them 
greatly, At the ſame time all proper meaſures muſt be 
taken to guard againſt rats and mice, which, though they 
do not eat hops, are very apt to ſpoil them, by making 
neits and lodging in them. . 

Some, in treading the hops, uſe a fifty pound weight, 
faſtened to a rope, and placed in the middle of the bag. 
The man in the bag treads about with his feet, and Ii 
it up now and then, to preſs them the cloſer together. 

As ſoon as the hops arepicked, ſtriptheirhaulm or vines 


up ſo that they may be preſerved. This is done either by 
ſtacking, piling, or houſing. 2 e 
The ſtacking is performed thus: ſet up thr like 
an erect triangle, or rather fix poles, let into the ground 
with an iron crow, and placed circularly, but inclining to 


one another ſo as to meet, and be tied faſt together with | 
bands of the haulm of the hops, within a yard of the top. | 


The poles deſtined for the ſame ftack ſhould then be erect- 


| be on the ground, eſpecially in wet 


their 


from off the poles, and, as your laſt work, lay the poles | j 
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1 ah0S 
{ up, about three hundred toa'ſtack, bind them round with 


A of twiſted haulm, to keep them together. this 
GAG les onl b e e Oy ts 
the weather, and 1 Ne 

ir tops and bottoms, the former of which axe for the 
moſt part to the air, as the latter are to the moiſ- 
ture of the earth. It is therefore a good method to cover 


the top of the ſtacks of poles with baulm, and to la 2 


bricks, or ſand, at their bottom, to preſerve 
ends from rotting. | * Gl 

Many chuſe to pile them up lengthwiſe, in different 
parts of the hop ground, laying. three or four old poles 


 athwart at bottom, to preſerve them from the dampneſs. 


of the earth, and ſetting ſeveral poles erect in the ground 
on each ſide of the pile to prevent its ſlipping: they then 
lay the poles on one another, placing the ſmaller ends in- 
wards, and the bigger outward; ſo that the pile ſhould 


conſequently be ſomewhat longer than the poles: and 
when it is raiſed high enough, bind it acroſs with 


ropes of twiſted haulm, to keep it upright and ſteady, and 
then cover it with haulm, to defend the 1 from rain. 
This 1s a better method than the former; but the beſt way 
of all to preſerve the poles, is to build in the hop ground a 


hoop | ſhed or two, which may ſerve as a ſhelter for picking the 


hops in ſummer, and laying up the poles in winter, with- 
leaſt danger of their being hurt or ſtolnnnn. 

From October to March, there is nothing, to be done 
in the hop ground, but to provide and bring manure into 
it, and to give the alleys their winter's digging or plough-. 


ng. | ae? ane 
vou bring dung into your ground, be ſure it be well 
rotted, _ it on the 0 8 to mix wad he earth, but 
not on as, dung being apt to produce vermin, 
which are extremely. injurious to hops. Cold dungs, ſach. 
as cows and hogs dung, are better for hops than borſe- 
dung, unleſs the ſoil be cold and wet, and then hot dun 


improper. 


A ſmall dunging every ſecond year is ſufficient, and a: 


plentiful dunging will ſerve for three years, if. the ſoil be; 


7 | £41 | 4 
Dung was formerly more in uſe for hop grounds thay it 
is at preſent, experience having ſhewn, that lime, lime-- 
ſtone, gravel, ſea- ſand, marle, eſpecially the ſhelly marle,, 
aſhes, and many other manures, are the moſt proper 
means of correcting the defects of ſoils, anſwer the end 
Hopes a oof round duri be 

management of u e third: 
and every 2 year (for 5 will Deas nn to yield. 
good crops during upwards of twenty years, if it be 
n cultivated) is the time as above directed; ſo that 
it will require pretty conſtant. care and attendance, eſpe-- 


1 


r the. wear 


ed ſpeedily againſt this frame; for if they are ſuffered to- 
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dry, excepting at 


ſuch as that of ſheep, and even of pigeans,, will not be 


comes tl 3 


ground. | | 
The planters in England reckon, that they have | aq 
but a Nat Mom 2 


pended upon; ſo, on the other, it ſnould not be paſſed 


ten ſhillings for dung, one pound for rent, and ten 
We Low toy hay Wav or ire 59 tree yearly fr 
or five an acre 
the tg _ the aud. 9”: 
ters in common wi 
dreſſers, 9 65 for three to — — ten 
ſhillings an acre, all the huſbandry part, in which is in- 
tlhuded the ſummer and winter digging of the ground, the 
pruning and dreſſing of the hops and hills, the poling and 
tying, al hocings znd making up the hills from time 
to time, the laying of the dung on 12 and all 
thier works, except the bringing of the dung to the 
Found: and the picking and drying of the hops, which 
laſt buſineſſes are performed by others; ſo that a gentle- | 
man has little trouble with his hop ground: he need on 
be kareful that the undertaker does every part of the 
in its proper ſeaſon ; and it is ſo much the intereſt of the 
Undertaker to be punctual in this, that, if he neglects 
hoing when the weeds appear, he will, by ſuch neglect, 
Fer — 4 his trouble and labour in rooting them 
afterwards. | | 
An Engliſh acre requires about three thouſand poles, the 
price of which varies according to their ſize. ſeveral 
places it is uſual to give as many ſhillings for an hundred 
Poles as the poles are feet long; fo that for an hundred 
poles of twenty feet long they give twenty ſhillings ; but 
where are in great plenty, they give but fifteen ihil- 
lings ſor thoſe of Ga length. A recruit of five hundred 
poles yearly will keep an acre of hop ground in conſtant 
repair ; ſo that poles are about a third part of the yearly | 
charge, the pi ding and drying are eſtimated at another 
third, and is laid out in the managing of the 


wt a return when the produce of an acre of 
hops does not ſell for more than thirty pounds. They 
frequently have fifty, fixty, eighty, or an hundred pounds 
for an acre; nay, ſome have got conſiderably more than 
even this laſt ſum for every acre of hops, at a time when 
che crops of other hop grounds have failed in general, 
and theirs have ſucceeded. But if, on one hand, ſuch 
extradrdinary profit, being very uncertain, is not to be de- 


over quite unnoticed, becauſe it is among the chances 
which may make amends for prom. (eng Upon the 
whole, if the total charge of an acre of hops is computed 
as above, at fifteen pounds a year, and its produce, at an 


3 


average of years, at thirty pounds only, the clear profit | g 
8 2 will de fifteen pounds a year. | 


Though it be common in England to fee ten, tweuty, 
t irty, or more acres of hop ground in the hands of one 
man ; and though ſome who ſpare neither care, induſtry, 
or expence, to make their plantations of this kind flouriſh, 
receive two thouſand pounds a year for their hops, not- 
withſtanding the high price of labour, manure, and every 
other article relating to their pr management; yet 
the intelligent huſbandman will eaſily 8 chat ĩt is not 
prudent for poor farmers, or men of ſmall fortune, to en- 
rape far in this branch of improvement; for it requires a 
Previy conſiderable ſtock at firſt to cultivate a large plan- 

jon, to farniſh it with poles, and to perform” every 
other requiſite. The expence will neceſſarily be great, 
and the undertaker muſt expect to lie out of his money 


for two or three years, before he can have any return of 
profit ; and even when bis hops do come fo thei bearing 


may eaſily ſpare time and la- 
plant a few of in a corner of his garden, 
other ground, and to ſet ſallies, willows, or aſh, for 
hedges or elſewhere, will yield him a pretty 
profit, without his laying out any money: ſo that, in ſet · 
ting forth the-expences and riſk which attend the cultiva- 


tion of hops, -we mean only to caution the huſbandman, 
whoſe circumſtances are but middling, againſt embarking 
too far in this branch of agriculture. 

Ground that is fit for 


raiſing of is alſo fit for 
But to be 


ſtrong, 
which make the beſt for hops, will thri ve greatl 
therein, and be A- nine or ten — the 
time of ſetting them: and if theſe are planted · around the 
F will both ſhelter the ground, and afford 
a ſupply of poles, without the expence of carriage. Elms 
alſo are quick growers ; and when they are planted cloſe 
together, they ſhoot up tall and ſtrait, 'and make good 


-- Aſh and cheſnut poles, but eſpecially thoſe of cheſnut, 
are ſo tough and durable, that three ſets of them will laſt 
— years: but poles of alder, poplar, abele, oſiers, 
or ſallies ſoon rot, or become brittle; ſo that five ſets of 
them, at leaſt, will be requiſite within that time. The 
uatie kinds are thereſore to be eſteemed only ſor a firſt 
ſupply, till the plantations of aſh and cheſnut fit 
for the future recruit of the hop ground. 

Hops are, like other vegetables, liable to various acci- 
dents and diſtempers, the principal and moſt fatal of which 
are the fly, the ſen or mould, the mildew, and what the 
planters call fire · blaſts. 4 

The reverend Dr. Hales, treating of this ſubject in his 
excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, gives us the ſol- 
lowing account of the ſtate of hops in — in the year 
1725, which he received from Mr. Auſten of Canter- 
bury, who was a very great planter, and an accurate ob» 

er. | 
In mid April, not half the ſhoots. appeared above 
round ; ſo that the planters knew not how to pole them 
to the beſt advantage. | 

« Upon opening the hills, this deſe& of the ſhoot was 
found to be owing to the multitude and yariety of vermin 
that lay preying an the roots, and of which the increaſe 
was imputed to a long and almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of 
dry weather for three months before. Towards the end 
2 many of the hop vines were infeſted with 
About the 2oth of May there was a very unequal ap- 
pearance, ſome vines being run ſeven ſect, others not 


| above three or four, ſome juſt tied to poles, and ſome 


not viſible; and this diſproportionate inequality in 
their on continued through the whole time of their 
co « The flies now appeared upon the leaves of the for- 
wardeſt vines, but not in ſuch numbers here as they did 
in moſt other places. About the middle of June the flies 

| ; increaſed, 
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increaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger the crop ; but in dil--j 


tations exceedin 
— — of the +86 44 


of the kingdom looked black and ſickly, and ſeemed 
A ne ours held out pretty well, in the opinion of 
the moſt ſkilful +. "Lhe leaves were indeed 
diſcoloured, and a little withered, and the fen was ſome- 
what increaled. - nn 
«© From the gth of July to the 23d, the fen increaſed a 
great deal ; but the flies and lice decreaſed, it raining 
much daily. In a week more, the fen, which ſeemed to 
be almoſt at a ſtand, was conſiderably increaſed, eſpecially 
in thoſe lands where it firſt appeared. | 
« About the middle of Auguſt the vines had done 
ing both in ſtem and branch, and the forwardeſt 
gan to be in hop, the reſt in bloom: the fen continued 
ſpreading where it was not before perceived , and not onl 
the leaves, but many of the burs alſo were tainted wi 


it. i 
About the 20th of Auguſt ſome of the hops were 
infected with the fen, and the whole branches were cor- 
rupted by it. Half the plantations had eſcaped pretty 
well hitherto, and from this time the fen increaſed but 
little : but ſeveral days of wind and rain in the follow- 
ing week diſtorted the plants ſo that many of them began 
to dwindle, and at laſt came to nothing; and of thoſe 
which then remained in bloom ſome never turned to 
hops, whilſt many of thoſe which did were ſo ſmall, that 
they ſcarcely exceeded the ſize of a good large bur. | 
«© We did not begin to pick till the 8th of September, 
which is eighteen days later than we began before. The 
crop was little above two hundred on an acre 2 
and not good; 'The beſt hops ſold this year at Way-hill, 
for ſixteen pounds the hundred.” | 
As a farther means of inveſtigating of the cauſe of 
this pernicious diſtemper, Dr, Hales relates the follow- 
ing experiment, which he himſelf made on hops. In 
the month of July, he cut off two thriving hop vines, 
near to the ground, in a thick ſhady part of. the garden, 
and left the pole ſtill ſtanding. He ſtripped the leaves 
from off one of theſe vines, and left them on the other, 
and then ſet their ſtems in known quantities of water in 
little bottles. That with leaves imbibed in a twelve 
hours day, four ounces, and that without leaves only three 


fourths of one ounce. | 
He took another -pole with its. vines. on- it; and 
having carried it out of the -hop-ground into a free and 
open expoſure, theſe plants — ed and perſpired there 
double the quantity of the before - mentioned which had 
leaves on it, in the hop- ground. This ſeems to indicate 
that the reaſon why the hop vines on the outſide of gar- 
dens, where they are moſt, expoſed to the air, are ſhort 
aud poor im-compariſon of thoſe in the middle of the 
round, is, „being much drier there, their fibres 
den ſooner, and therefore they cannot grow ſp kindly 
as thoſe in the middle of the ground, which, by the ſhade 
and ſhelter they afford each other, are always kept moiſter 
and more ductile. | | | 
From this perſpiration, of their fluid, the ſame attentive 
obſerver of nature forms the following calculation, 'There 


2 


n 
| year's ſen, that ſome grounds are infeſted with this we | 


HOP 
number of vines will be 9000, — IY 
four ounces, the ſum of all the ounces perſpired by an 
acre in twelve hours of day will be 36000, equal 157 50000 
ins, equal 62007 cubic inches, or 220 which 
61%: divided by 6272640, the number of ſquare inches 
in an acre, it will be ſound, that the quantity of liquor 
perſpired by all the hop - vines will be equal to an area of 
liquor as broad as an acre, and gr part of an inch deep, 
beſides what is evaporated from the earth. wich, ne 
Now this quantity of moiſture, in a kindly ſtate of the 
air, if daily carried off, is ſufficient to keep the hops in a. 
healthy ſtate : but in a rainy moiſt ſtate of air, without 
a due mixture of dry weather, too much moiſture hovers 
about the hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome meaſure, the 
kindly perſpiration of the leaves, whereby the ſtagnating 
corrupts,. and breeds mouldy fen, which often ſpoils 
ole tracts of, till then, flouriſhing hop- grounds. 
This was the caſe in the year 1723, when, for twelve 
or fourtcen days, almoſt continual rains fell, about the lat- 
ter half of July, after four months of dry weather; upon 
which the moſt flouriſhing and promiſing hops were all in- 
feted with mould, or ſen, in their leaves and fruit, while 
the then poor and unpromiſing bops eſcaped, and produ- 
ced plenty, becauſe they, being ſmall, did not perſpire fo. 
reat a quantity as others, nor did they confine the per-- 
ired vapour ſo much as the large thriving vines did iu 
their ſhady thickets. | | is 1 7 
The planters of hops remark, that when a mould, ar 
fen, has once got poſſeſſion of any part of the ground, it 
ſoon over-runs the whole, and that even the g. and 
other herbs under the hops, are infected with it, The 
reaſon probably is, that the exceeding ſmall feeds of this 
quick growing mould, or moſs (for ſuch in fact it is) 
coming ſoon to maturity, are eaſily, blown over the whole 
ground; and it is updoubtedly owing to the ſame cauſc, 
viz. to the remaining diſperſed ſeeds, of the precedi 


temper for ſeveral years running. Ihe means point- 
ed out for curing the moſs on fruit - trees ſhould. therefore. 
be aſſiduouſly recurred to here, at leaſt fo far as they can 
be applied to hops; and, at all events, particular care 
ſhould be taken to keep the land always in ſine tilth, con- 
ſtantly free from weeds, and to burn all the fenny hop- 
vines, in a place remote from the garden, as ſoon as they 
are picked. We haye already ſcen inſtances of the cure 
of moſs upon fruit-trees, hy the uſe of hog's dung; and 
there is no room to doubt the efficacy of the ſame remedy 
when applied to mouldy, or moſſy hops. N 
Mr. Auſten, of Canterbury, obſerves that the fen is 
more fatal to thoſe grounds which lie low, and are cloſely 
ſneltered, than to ſuch as have a high, and open ſituation; 
to thoſe that lie ſhelving to the north, more than to thoſę 
whoſe ſlope is towards the ſouth; to the middle of. hop 
grounds, more than to their outſides, and to dry and light 
grounds more than to moiſt and ſtiff ſoils. This was 
very apparent throughout his plantations, where the land 
was prepared and planted in the ſame manner, and at the 


fame time. 4% ee ee ee, 
ghis upon hops, is a white dew, , 


* 


that falls in ſummer at ſun-riſe, chiefly. when the hops are 
in flower. Its fall is ſo unequal, chat it ſometimes em- 
braces, a whole diſtrict, and imes only parts of it... 
This dew dries up the hops, withers and — their 
leaves, and uently ruins. the crop. There is, ſay 


bei a thouſand hills in an acre of hop- ground, and each 
hill bang theee poles, and each pole three vines, the 


| the, authors of che Journal Occonomique,, whoſe ny. 
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A this ditemper, to which hops are extremely liable, we | to be bruiſcd; and having infuſed it in water, he ſprinkled 
Thall here, no other remedy from nature againſt | his hops with the infuſion, by means of a 
this —.— rain ſufficient to waſh the plant, 
and clear it entirely - this fatal de: but as rain fel- 
dom comes quite bly to the relief of the plant thus 
affected, artificial means have been ſought, for inſuring it 
rr 
with ung ; e em to 
go through the with veſſels full of beech-aſhes, 


> 
: 
> 
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upon the hops while the mildew was] had at leaſt one half, and ſometimes two thirds, of his 
falling; and both ſides, profiting by their experience, pre-| ordi crop.” | | 
tend to have found 2 ſpecific preſervative againſt the badi publication of the above account concerning 
effects of the mildew. They have even proceeded fo far | hops,” add the writers of the Journal Orconomique (whom 
2s that each fide affirm their's to be the only remedy. | we continue to ) in one of their ſubſequent papers, 
Thoſe who uſe hog-dung fay, that the aſhes may m—_ y | ** has excited a ſkilful farmer to communicate his expe- 
Hinder the action of the upon the plant; but that | riments on this ſubject. The reader will perceive, by the 
they muſt, at the ſame time, ſtop up its pores, and de- following extract of his letter, which we are impatient to 
prive the ſoil of its humidity; a circumſtance equally ruin - I publiſh to the world, the obligations that are due to him 
ous to the plant: and that, beſides, beech is not to be | from all thoſe who cultivate hops, and the credit he de- 
* e hat bogs d 
« I was 1 rs t un 
ing it. i- | might be employed to great — 45 hop gardens: — 
fans of the aſhes ſay, they comprehend vertheleſs, as I could not * reaſon of the advan- 
Hog-dung laid round 1 in the ſpring, ſhould | tage which the hops derived from that fort of dung, I gave 
Serve foch virtue as to deſtroy the bad quality of this | myſelf no trouble about uſing it preferably to any 2 
lde in the fommer. In ſhort, to render this diſcuſhon | but having this laſt year loſt almoſt all my 8 the 
complete, each fide alledges, that the trials which they | mildew, and having obſerved but one ſingle p where 
have made of the other's remedy did not ſucceed. | the fruit remained entire, and in a ſtate, I found, 
4 This diſpute, the ſubject of which is highly intereſt- | upon diligent enquiry, that my ſervants had laid hogs dung 
ing to all countries where beer is the common drink, ex- upon that very ſpot, preciſely where the mildew had not 
cited a naturaliſt to examine the nature of this mildew ; | injured the fruit. I am therefore convinced of the 
and with the aſſiſtance of a mier he perceived it to | effects of this dung in hop gardens, and the more ſo, as I 
be full of the eggs of little inſecta, which fly in vaſt num- | am certain that my land was prepared with dung of all 
bers in the air while the hop is in bloſſom. Theſe inſets | forts. The farmer will therefore find his account in uſing 
the leaves even of trees, and, like others of their | for his hop grounds all his hogs dung (which, it is like- 
Ipecies, undergo various This diſcovery} wiſe to be conſidered, is in general thought to be the leaſt 
induced him to believe, that, as inſets are not apt to at- ſerviceable to corn lands) and in covering his hop trench- 
tack healthy trees, or vigorous plants, re es, both in autumn and ſpring, wi fame kind of 
ſuch as are and ſickly (t ing endued with ſuch | dung new, before it is rotten. | 
nice ſenſations as to diſtinguiſh by the outſide only, per- latter part of this latter is calculated for ſuch gene- 
Haps by the ſmell, a plant which is vitiated within, though | ral utility, that we cannot refrain from adding it here, 
It may to us to be quite fair and ſound) hog-dung | though at the hazard of digreſſing from the preſent ſub- 
might give ſuch vigour to the hop, as to render | ject. The directions given in it are indeed uncommon ; 
theſe little animals afraid to attack it: for it has been re- | but we can hardly ſuppoſe, that the writer of it would in- 
marked, that the infets which nip a leaf, leave it as ſoon | ſtance facts, without having a foundation for ſo doing. 
us they find in it an abundant juice, the ſalts of which, it | 4* When hops are ſcarce, their leaves and ſprigs ought 
may be med, are too ſtrong for them ; and that they | to be gathered for ſeveral uſeful purpoſes ; but they muſt 
nix on only which begin to decay and loſe their ſap. | be gathered with great care: no leaves ſhould be taken, 
Aſhes may likewiſe have the power of hurting them, | but ſuch as are clean, young, whole, and green; and 
und its ſalts may be capable of giving them diſturbance. | only the tips of the iprigs that are green, young, and full 
But late experience hinders us from giving entire credit to | of juice. They muſt be dried in a very clean and airy 
theſe two remedies, and ſhews, 1 have ſome- | place. N | 
times preſerved hops from the effects of mildew, we | * Theſe may be uſed in brewing, for an after-beer, ot 
are not to conclude that they will always anſwer this de- | for common ſmall beer ; for by throwing in the leaves 
AW A and ſprigs of hops, that beer acquires additional ſtrength, 
« A very good huſbandman faw his hops ſpoiled by the | becomes the more wholeſome, and will keep the longer. 
mildew, notwithſtanding the dung with which they were | © The leaves and ſprigs of hops are, during the ex- 
ſurrounded, and the aſhes that were thrown upon them : | ceffive colds of winter, an excellent cordial to cattle, 
ina little time the leaves of the plants were covered with | whom they ſtrengthen prodigiouſly. 'The method of 
millions of {mall white inſects. The athes, indeed, ſeem- | ufing them, is to infuſe them in boiling water, and to mix 
ed to Kill them ; but, as was obſerved above, they at the | this infuſion with the ordinary drink of the cattle. 
fame time deprived the foil of itsneceflary moiſture, De-| Cattle may be ſtill more ſtrengthened, by mixing 
e he recollected an axiom in me- with r and to render 
dicine, I CO We: amarum | theſe the more eſſicacious, it is proper to boil them in 2 
then ordered a us a earns kettle, that all the reſinous ſubſtances may diſſolve, * | 
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to. pour the extract into their drink. Some of my coms, 1 declines no ſerrice; exe all bs ſtrength, and, tg: hi 


then kept on a little farm, which is furrounded with 


mountains, were ſo affected by a prodigious cold, that the 


very marrow was almoſt frozen in their bones: they lay 
helplefs' upon the ground, and though the beſt of fodder 
was given them, could not uſe their limbs or tiſe up. I 


can aſcribe to no other cauſe, than the remedy which 1 


have juſt now pointed out, the ſurprizing cure of theſe 
animals. In one month's time, they were ſo well reco- 
yered, that they roſe without any affiſtance, and eyer 
ſince they have reſiſted the moſt violent cold, without be- 
ing in leaſt affefted. The ſingularity of this event 
determined me to impart it to you, in order that every 
body may, upon the like on, have recourſe to the 
ſame remedy. 

As to the fire-blaſt, as it is commonly called, we ſhall 


only add here, what Dr. Hales bad related, that, in the: 


month of July, which is the ſeaſon when this blight is 
moſt apt to affect hops, he had ſeen the vines in the 
middle of the hop ground ſcorched up almoſt from one 
end of a large 
ſun-ſhine came immediately after a ſhower of rain; and 
that, at ſuch times, vapours may be obſerved, with the 
naked eye, to aſcend ſo plentifully, as to make an object, 
which was before clear and diſtinct, become immedi- 


| ately very dim and tremulous. It was therefore probably | 


wn My Bom greater quantity of vapours in the 
middle of the hop garden, ere was towards its 
ſxirts; and that middle being the denſeſt medium, the rays 
of the fun may have been collected nearer to a point, by 
paſſing through that denſer medium, than they were in 


the outer parts of the ground. The courſe of the ſcorch 


was at right angles to the beams of the ſun about eleven 
o'clock, at which time the hot gleam happened. 'The 
hop ground was ſituated in a valley, running from ſouth- 
weſt to north-eaſt ; there was very little wind, and that 
in the courſe of the ſcorch. | | us 

HOPPER, a kind of baſket, in which the ſeed-corn 
is carried at the time of ſowing. See the article DR1LL- 
Plou ng. 

HORN-BEAM, the name of a tree very common in 
many parts of England, and in ſome places cultivated for 
its wood, which is very hard and ſerviceable for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially turnery- ware, mill-cogs, &c. 

ORSE, a well known quadruped, and one of the 
nobleſt animals we are acquainted with. 

The moſt noble conqueſt ever obtained by man, was 
over this proud and ſpirited animal, which ſhares with 
him the fatigues of war, and the glories of battle. The 
horſe, not leſs intrepid than his maſter, ſees danger, and 
defies it; he inures himſelf to the din of arms; he de- 
lights in it, ſeeks it, and is animated with an ardour equal 
to that of man. He alſo ſhares with his maſter in the 
9 of the chace, the courſe, and tournaments: 

ut his docility being equal. to his courage, he is not car- 
ried away by impetuoſity; but checks its impulſes, and 
not only ſubmits to the hand of the rider, but ſeems even 
willing to conſult his deſires. Ever obedient to the im- 
preſſions he receives, he darts forward, flackens his pace, 
or ops as they happen to indicate: he renounces his 
very being, and exiſts merely by the will of another, 


&hich he frequently anticipates, and by the celerity and and mettle: are confpicuous only in acts of emulation. 

ecifion of his motions, at once expreſſes and executes. | They ſtrivę to excel in ſpeed, and to accuſtom themlelves 
feels as much as is deſired, and performs no more than || to danger: they deſy.ehch other to croſs a river, or leap a 

and thoſe which; e | 

Pp | example, 


(„an 


plantation to another, when a hot gleam of 


the rider pleaſes ; he gives bimſelf up without reſerve. and ditch ; 


HO R 


obedience may be complete, will ſtrain eyery nerve, 
he even expires under his generous efforts. 
Such is the horſe, whoſe talents ire improved, and his 
natural qualities perfefted by art: from his birth he i 
carefully attended, exerciſed, and fitted for the ſervice 
man: his education commences with the loſs of his Iibet 
ty, and is completed by reſtraint, The (eryitude of thels 
animals is ſo univerſal and pe „ that we ſeldom ſe 
them in their natural ſtate. en employed, they. ar 
loaded with harneſs ; in the feaſons of reſt, they are not 
entirely free from ſhackles, and even in the fields and par 
ſtures, they carry the badges of ſlavery, and frequent] 
bear the cruel marks of labour and pain. Their mout 


| disfigured with furrows, occaſioned by the bit; their ſides 


deformed with ulcers or cicatrices from the yur ;.theit 
r with nails, and their attitudes, by the con- 
tinued preſſures of the barneſs, cramped 

even thoſe, whoſe ſervitude is of the eaſieſt kind, bein 
kept chiefly for ſhew and magnificence, and whoſe gild 
chains are not ſo much intended for an ornament to them, 
as to diſplay the opulence of their maſter, are ſtill, more 
diſgraced. by the elegance of their foretop, . the plaiting 
their manes, the gold and. ſilken capariſons with w 
they are adorned, - than by the iron faſtened to their 


than art; SE WL 


cet. | 
Nature is more el 


mated being, the freedom. of motion conſtitutes the 


beauty of nature. Obſerve thoſe horſes in the Ameri- 
can dominions of Spain, where they enjoy all the ſweets 
of liberty ; how elegant in their attitudes, their running 
and leaping! Free from all reſtraint and ſtiffneſs, they 
are proud of their independence ; they fly from man, 
and diſdain his care; they ſeek and find themſelves pro- 


per food; they range and friſk. at liberty in immenſe 


ſtures, cropping the freſh product of a perpetual ſpring 
No ſettled abode. no other ſhelter re 7 
ſerene ſky, they breathe a purer air than in thols vault- 
ed palaces where we confine them in narrow fpaces. 
| 1 theſe wild horſes excel moſt of their ſpecies 
in ſtrength, fleetneſs, and vigour. In them ſpirit and 
dignity are the gifts of nature; the other polleſs only 
the gifts of art, viz, {kill and gracefulneſs. 
| e nature of theſe animals is not ferocious, they are 
| only wild and ſpirited. Though ſuperior in ſtrength, 
they never moleſt other 3 and if moleſted them» 
ſelves, they deſpiſe, diſperſe, or trample upon the aggreſ+ 
ſor. They are attached to each' other, and herd together 
8 fear, but from a natural love of ſociety. Graf 
and vegetables being all they gehres a ſufficiency of food 
is never wanting; and not being Earntyorous, 7 have 
no wars either with other animals, or among themſelyes. 
They never diſpute about ſubſiſtence, never contend with 
one another for prey or booty, the uſual cauſes of els 
and battles among carnivorous animals. Thus hey live 


| 


All theſe particulars may be obſerved in young horſes 
bay t up together ; their diſpoſitions are mild and gentle, 
e 


and conſtrained ; 


of 
* 


in peace; every individual has enough, and their appe- 
tites being ſimple and moderate, they never envy each 


ial qualities are ſeen in them, and their ſtrength | 
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; 


j 


; 
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generous, and often, when tamed, 
tractable, ' * 
authors mention wild horſes, and even the 
were found. Herodotus obſerves, that 
the Hypanis in Scythia, were wild white 
— others in the northern parts of 
the Danube, cloathed with hair five 
iſtotle mentions Syria; Pliny, the 
countries; Strabo, the Alps and Spain, as coun- 
wild horſes. Among the moderns, 
of Scotland and the Orkneys ; Olaus 
pper of the iſle of Cyprus, adding, that 
were remarkable for their beauty, ſwiftnels 
; Struys of the iſle of May, where there is a 
ild horſes extremely ſmall. Leo Africanus re- 
wild horſes were found in the defarts of Africa 
and Arabia; and affirms, that he himſelf ſaw, in the 
umidia, a white colt with a frizzled mane. 
Marmol confirms this account, and obſerves that in the 
defarts of Arabia and Lybia, theſe animals are ſmall, of 
colour, and ſome of them white, with ſhort briſtled 
and that neither dogs nor tame horſes can equal 
in fleetneſs. Ihe Lettres Edifiantes mention very 
wild horſes in China. 
; parts of Europe bein 
1 equally peopled, wild horſes are no longer to be 
und in it ; and thoſe in America came originally from 
me horſes bred in Europe, and carried over thither b 
Spaniards, where have ſince multiplied in the valt 
of that uninhabited country ; for this ſpecies of ani- 
were wanting in the new world. The amazement 
of the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, at the 
of the horſes and the cavalry, ſufficiently intimated 
the Spaniards that the horſe was unknown in theſe cli- 
mates, which induced them to tranſport great numbers 
both for military ſervice, private convenience, and the 
ion of ſpecies. Some they turned looſe in 
different iſlands, and even on the continent, where they 
multiplied like other wild animals. Monſieur de la Salle, 
in the your 1685, ſaw ſome of theſe horſes near the bay 
of St. is, in North America; but ſo wild that he 
could not come near them. The author of the adven- 
tures of the Buccaniers ſays, ** that in the iſland of St. 
Domingo, troops of above five hundred horſes are often 
ſcen; at the ſight of a man they make a general halt, 
while one of them approaching within a certain diſtance, 
ſmorts, flies away, and all the reſt follow him.” He adds, 
that whether theſe horſes have degenerated during their be- 
ing wild, he cannot pretend to ſay; but he did not think 
them ſo handfome as thoſe of Spain, though undoubtedly 
of that breed. "Their head and legs, he deſcribes, as 
very large, the latter full of knots ; their ears and neck long. 
The inhabitants eaſily tame them for their ſeveral employ- 
ments, and the hanters load them with their hides. 'They 
are taken in toils, laid in places where they frequent, are 
eaſily entangled, and if by the neck, ftrangle themſelves, 
unleſs ſome perſon happens to be ready toaſſiſt them. They 
are faſtened round the body and legs to trees, and there 
left two days without either meat or drink. This renders 
them tame, and in time they become as tractable as if 
they had never been wild: and if they ſhould by accident 
recover their liberty, they never regain their former wild- 
_ neſs, but know their maſters, and quietly ſuffer themſelves 
to be retaken | 
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voluntarily lead the way, are always | 
| 


at preſent inhabited, and al- 


| head full large, and ſometimes the fore - top large; the 


This demonſtrates, that theſe animals, naturally mild, 
ery much inclined to become familiar with man, and 


are ever ſeen to leave our dwellings for 
farts; but, on the contrary, expreſs the greateſt deſire of 
returning to their ſtables; though all they meet with there 
is a groſs food, always the ſame, and generally meaſured 
out rather by parſimony than their craving appetites ; but 
the kind treatment they meet with compenſates for their 
other loſſes. When ſpent with fatigue, the place of reſt 
is a place of delight; they ſmell it from afar ; they find it 
out in the midſt of the moſt crouded cities, and ſeem in 
every thing to prefer ſervitude to freedom. 'The habits 
they have contrafted become a kind of ſecond nature ; 
horſes leſt in the woods having been known to keep a 
continual neighing, in order to be heard; and at the voice 
of a man, have ran to him with tranſport; and amidſt a 
rich variety of agreeable nouriſhment, while deprived of 
human Arr. bes have been known to loſe their fleſli, 


and to become ſtrangely emaciated in a very ſhort time. 


Thus education gives the whole turn to their man- 
ners; and this education requires an aſſiduity, care, and 
attention, that man will not beſtow on any other crea- 
ture; but the continual ſervices of the horſe make him 
ample amends. | | 

fineſt horſes known in Europe are the Arabian : 
they are larger and fuller than the 1 and not inſerior 
to in ſhape. But as few of them are imported into 
France, the riding maſters have not made any citcumſtan- 
tial 'obſervations on their perfections and defects. The 
Barbs are more common, their cheſt is long and ſlender, 
riſes beautifully from the withers, have little manes, the 
head well ſhaped, ſmall and lean; the cars handſome and 
well placed; the ſhoulders ſat and flender ; the withers 
narrow and plump: the back ſtrait and ſhort ; the flak 
and ſides round, and not bellying out; the haunches firm, 
and well ſhaped ; the croup or breech generally ſome what 
long, and the tail pretty high placed; the thigh well ſhaped, 
a ſeldom flat ; the legs handſome, well ſhaped, and 
without hair at the paſtern joint; the foot well made; but 
the paſtern often long. are of all colours, but ge- 
nerally brown. 'The Barbs are ſomething negligent in 
their goings; but, properly encouraged, ſhew an amazing 
ſwiſtneſs and vigour: they are very light, and fit for run- 
ning; and ſeem, of all others, the fitteſt to breed from. 
It were, however, to be wiſhed that they were of a taller 
ſize, the very largeſt being only fourteen hands; and one 
of ſourteen hands and an inch is very extraordinary. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn that in France, England, &c. they get 
colts larger than themſelves. Among the Barbs, thoſe of 
the kingdom of Morocco are accounted the beſt, except 
the mountain Barbs. "Thoſe of the reſt of Mauritania 
are inferior to them, as are alſo thoſe of Turky, Perſia, 


| and Armenia. All horſes from a hot climate have a 


ſmoother coat than others. The Turkiſh horſes are not 
ſo well proportioned as the Barbs ; the neck lim, a lon 
body, and the feet too flender ; but are very laborious an 
long winded. Nor will this appear ſtrange, if it be conſi- 
dered, that in hot countries the 2 of animals are harder 
than in the cold; and for this reaſon it is, that though their 
ſhank bones are ſmaller than the horſes of this country; 
yet their legs are ſtronger. | | 
The * horſes, which are placed next to the Barb 
in rank, have a long thick neck, with a large mane ; the 
cars 


long, 


but well placed; the eyes full of fire, and the air 
ſpirited ; the ſhoulders thick, and the cheſt 

back often ſomething low ; the ribs round, but 

the belly often t 1 round and 
| ; 


fine bred Spaniſh horſes are plump, well-ſet, and place the 
legs well on the ground; they have alſo a great deal of 
motion in their paces ; great agility, fire, and ſtatelineſs. 
Their coat is y black, or a light cheſnut ; though 
there are ſome of all the uſual colours. But it is very ſel- 
dom that any are ſeen with white or muzzles; the 
Spaniards having ſuch a diſlike to theſe marks, that they 
never breed from horſes which have them. A ſtar in the 
forehead is all they require ; but they value horſes of one 
intire dark colour as much as we deſpiſe them : _ theſe 
rejudices, though oppoſite, are perhaps equally ill founded, 
— being very good horſes with all kinds of marks; 
and ſome excellent among thoſe which are all of one co- 
lour. This minute difference in the coat does not 
from the nature or conſtitution of the horſe ; but from an 
external, and at the fame time ſo ſuperficial a quality, that 
a ſlight wound in the ſkin is ſufficient to produce a white 
ſpot: further, the Spaniſh horſes, whether intirely of one 
colour, or not, are all marked on the 4. They ar the 


mark of the ſtud where they were bred. are not 
uſually large ſized; though riſe to ſourteen hands and 
one or two inches. Thoſe of Upper Andaluſia are eſteemed 
the beſt of all, t they are apt to have the head too 
* 25 2 — is over in 1 of 

excellent qualities; as Hurage, gracefulneſs, obe- 
dience, ambition; and in activity, they even exceed the 
Barbs. Theſe * other 
horſes in the world, for war, ſtate, or the manage. 
The fineſt Engliſh horſes greatly reſemble the Arabians 


and Barbs in ſhape; indeed they owe their origin to them ; 

| but the head is much larger, though well „and has a \ che 
fine fore-top ; the ears longer, but 

the cars alone an Engliſh horſe may iſhed from 

the Barb: but the gr difference is in the ſize; the 
Engliſh horſes are much larger and well-ſet. 'Their com- 


mon height is fourteen hands two inches, and even fifteen 
hands is not very extraordinary. They are all colours, and 
all marks; are generally ſtrong, mettleſome, bold, bear- 
ing great fatigue, excellent for hunting and racing, but 
want air and agility ; they are ſtiff, and have little free- 
dom in their ſhoulders. | 

The Italian horſes were formerly much finer than at 
preſent, the ſtuds. having been neglected there for ſome 


time paſt: the kingdom of Naples, however, ſtill af- 
fords fine horſes, cipeciall for carriages ; but they have, 


in general, large heads and thick necks : are alſo un- 
tractable, conſequently are difficult to be trained. Theſe 
defects are, however, in ſome meaſure, compenſated 
e e of their ſize, their * 2 . . of 
eir motions. They are excellent for , V 
much affect ſtatelineſs. 10 1 v4. 
The Daniſh horſes are of ſuch a large ſize, and ſo well 
ſet, that they are preferred to all others for coach horſes: 
ſome are perfectly well moulded, though in general their 
formation is not v r; moſt of them having a thick 
mw broad ſhoulders, the back a little too long and low ; 
the croup too contracted for the breadth of the cheſt; | 


beautiful and | 


by | bis beauty, and cauſe him to look di 


* 
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but they all move well, and are in general excellent ſor 
war and ſtate. They are of all colours, even the moſt un- 
common ; the pye and ſpotted being ſeldom ſeen but in 
Daniſh horſes. | nh ior hoo 
Germany affords ſome fine horſes, but the generality are 
heavy and thick winded ; though moſt of them come from 
Turkiſh and Barbary horſes, of which there are many 
ſtuds; as alſo of Spaniſh and Italian horſes: thus they 
make no figure in hunting and racing; whereas the horſes 
of Hungary, Tranſylvania, &c. are very light and fleet: 
the Huflars and Hungarians lit their noſtrils, with a view, 
it is ſaid, to mend their wind, and, at the ſame time, to 
prevent their neighing in the field ; it being affirmed that 
horſes, whoſe noſtrils have been ſlit, cannot neigh. It has 
not indeed been in my power to examine this particular: 
but it ſeems natural to think, that the operation can only 
weaken their neighing. The Hungarian, Croatian, and 
Poliſh horſes are notcd for having what is called the mark 
in all their fore teeth, which continues to old age. 
The Dutch horſes are very good for coaches, and are 
moſt commonly uſed in France. The beſt come from 
Friezland. The countries of Bergue and Juliers alſo breed 
very good ones. The Flemiſh horſes are far inferior to 
thoſe of Holland ; they have 22 1 heads, broad 
feet, and their legs ſubject to dropſical ſwellings. The 
two latter are capital faults in coach horſes. 2 
France produces horſes of all kinds, but not r (or 
may be called fine. The beſt ſaddle horſes come from the 
Limoſin, being ſomething like the Barb, and excellent 
hunters, but of a ſlow growth. They muſt not be broke 
young, nor put to any ſervice till they are eight years old. 
Anvergne, Poitou, and the territory of Morvant, in Bur- 
gundy, alſo produces very good ponies. But Normandy 
next to Limoſin, affords the fineſt horſes ; and if not ſuch 


excellent hunters, they are preferable to the reſt for war, 


are better ſet, and ſooner trained. Lower Normandy and 
Cotentin, are famous for very fine coach horſes; Gy 
lighter, and more ſprightly than the Dutch horſes : Fran- 
-com and the Boulonnois furniſh very 


good 
* placed. By | draught horſes ; but a general fault in the French horſes, 
diſtin 


is the width of their thoulders ; whereas thoſe of the 
Barbs are too much contracted. Buffon. | 
Though the moſt experienced en are not always 
agreed in ſome points relating to the ſhape, make, and 
goings of a horſe, yet they almoſt always accord in this, 
that there ought to be a juſt proportion in all his parts. 
That even when he is taken to pieces, and examined 
ſingly in his particular members, though ſome defects may 
appear, yet when they all bear a juſt correſpondeuce one 
to an „ and concur in ſuch a manner as to render his 
action eaſy, juſt, and regular; ſuch a horſe cannot be 
greatly diſagreeable, but will, for the moſt move 
well, and with a tolerable grace. | 
hand, ſuppoſe a horſe has ſome parts exquiſitely fine, and 
others indifferent, which frequently ha „ it will mar 


the moſt part affect his gait and action. 


long nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy ; his cars thin 
and narrow, and of a becoming length, well ſet on, 
pointing inwards ; his brow or forchead not too 

and flat; his noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a turn 


his noſtrils wide and thin; his muzzle ſmall ; 


nnn, be. 
. Pp 2 


In order to have a horſe beautiful and finely made, it 
has been agreed, on all hands, that his head ſhould not be 


— 
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dation out of his breaſt and ſhoulders, the muſcles thereof 


1 have tried, ſays M. de Valliers, to hoe 


not only exceſſively troubleſome, but almoſt impracticable: 


HOR 
icl undocoming, ms- | 


Horſes that are thus marked have g one or more 
of their feet white, which is alſo very beautiful, and looks 
lively. His jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, 
not a ing too near together, nor two high upwards 
towards the onſet, that he may have ſufficient room to 
carry his head caſy, and in good place. His eyes well 
formed, ſprighily, and of a middle ſizc. His neck ſhould 
be arched towards the middle, ariſing by a beautiful gra- 


diſtin, but no where overcharged with fleſh, growing 
ſmaller and thinner, as it a hes towards his head. 
His ſhoulders ſhould be thin from the withers, with a 
rudual enlargement downwards, that his boſom or breaſt 
not too narrow nor too . His fore-legs ſtraight 
and well placed ; his joints Jean and bony ; his knees not 
bending, and his — not too long ; his feet round 
and ſmooth, and his finews firm and well braced ; his 
carcaſe rather round than flat; his back not too low, and 
for ſtrength and durableneſs pretty even and ſtraight. His 
ribs rather home than open, as they approach towards his 
haunches ; his buttocks round, and the muſcles not too 
fleſhy but diſtinct; his hocks or gambrels neither ſtand- 
ing too wide, nor too near together ; his hocks ſhould be 
lean and no ways puffed or fleſhy ; his paſterns ſhort, his 
legs flat and thin, and his tail ſet in a good place, rather 
high than low, rifing upon every motion of his body. 
more theſe properties concur in any horſe, the more 
beautiful he muſt eſpecially when they correſpond 
and agree in due proportion, one to another; and the 
more a horſe is wanting in theſe, the more plain and or- 
dinary he will a r. 9 | 

113 SE-HOE, ſee the article Cl TrIYATro and 
Hos, 

HORSE-HOFING, the tion of cultivating plants 
according to the principles of the New Huſbandry ; viz. 
by boeing the intervals or alleys between the rows of corn, 
and by that means ſupplying the plants with freſh nouriſh- 


my ers 
after M. de Chateauvicux's method, which- I look upon 
as the beſt and moſt expeditious ; notwithſtanding that ſe- 
veral difficulties which I have met with in the practice of 
it, have obliged me to give it * For example, the 
great furrow in the middle of the alley is, according to his 
irections, to be filled up by two turns of the plough, one 
on the right-hand, and the other on the left, after which 
it 1s to be opened again by one turn of the cultivator with 
two E two or three turns of the common 
ugh. | | 
FO. I ſet about this work, the firſt turn of the 
plough, if the ſhare went to any depth worth ſpeaking of, 
always filled up the furrow in ſuch manner, that to 
2 its being poached by the horſes, I tried to make 
em walk on one ſide, upon the upper-ground, and con- 
ſeguently very near to the rows of corn : but then, in the 
fir „I could not avoid the deſtruction of a great 
do Þ- of plants, without giving ſuch attention as was 


and fecondly, I could plough only the ſurface ; becauſe, 
as. the furrow was filled, the plough could turn up but 
very liule earth, without being choaked, and becoming 


extremely heavy. | 
. 5 | 


HOR 


6 If, to fave the plants, I made the horſes tread 
the mould turned over into the furrow, the ploy 
equally, and. for the ſame reaſon, whenever 
furrow was cut deep. All I could do in this caſe, was to 
give only a ſuperficial ploughing ; and with that it was 
impoſſible to uſe the cultivator with two mould-boards, 
to form the furrow, becauſe that inſtrument cannot work 
in any but a looſe well-tilled ground, 

All theſe inconveniencies may not happen in a ſoil 
different from mine. I am the more inclined to think 
this, as M. de Chateauvieux certainly does not experience 
them: but at the ſame time I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
this juſtly cclebrated gentleman has inſtruments ſo perſect, 
and directs his ſervants with ſuch ſuperior judgment, that 
few can expect eaſily to equal him in the practice of the 
New Huſbandry. _ | 

Not being able, for the above reaſons, to do with 
one turn of the cultivator with two mould- boards, what, 
as M. de Chateauvieux himſelf obſerves, can frequently 
not be done with leſs than three or four turns of the 
common plough, which, added to the two turns that are 

en to fill up the furrow, make in all five or ſix bouts, 

purſued, and with great advantage, nearly the method 
before deſcribed. I fay nearly that method, becauſe I 
have made ſome few alterations, by which I think it is 
rendered both eaſier and better. | 

. I make the mould-board twelve or thirteen inches 
deep, inſtead of nine or ten that it was before. The fur- 
rows are by this means made wider, and the plough is 
more eaſily drawn, becauſe it finds more room to diſcharge 
its load of earth in, and ſuffers leſs preffure. - 

« 2. To give the ſecond hoeing with the plough, in- 
ſtead of continuing to turn the earth over towards that 
fide of the alley where only one furrow was turned up 
at the ending of the firſt ploughing, I, on the contrary. 
begin this ſecond at that furrow, approaching, if poſſible, 
to within two or three inches of the row of corn, and then 
I make a furrow in the contrary direction, which turns 
the earth up againſt that row. . 

„My reaſon for Foogung ts near the rows, when I give 
this ſecond hoeing, is, that I have obſerved that the rains 
which fall pretty 2 uently in the ſpring, between the firſt 
ploughing and the ſecond, harden the earth greatly, and 
that drought afterwards hardens it ſtill more, ſo that the 
roots of plants can no longer pierce or ſpread in it with 
caſe ; and yet nothing is more neceflary, in order to their 
being benefited by every culture of the carth, than that they 
ſhould find an eaſy paſlage into the mould which lies next 
to the rows. It is therefore highly proper to ſtir that mould, 
when the ſecond hoeing with the plough is given, which, 


| with me, is when the corn has begun to ſpindle ; that be- 


ing the time when the plants ſhoot with the greateſt vi- 
gour, 2nd when their roots ought conſequently to begin 


to extend to ſome diſtance. 
&« I have not perceived that the plants have been at all 


damaged by the plough's coming ſo near them. They 


' ought to be ſo much the leſs hurt thereby, as the rows are 


placed over a furrow which has been cut deep; a ſituation 
which, alone, is capable of making the corn tiller, and 
puſh ſtrongly : though the aſſiſtance of culture is likewiſe 
neceſſary, to ſupply the ſtalks and ears with plentiful 


nouriſhment. 


I am the better pleaſed with this methodof bringing 
— to the rows, as it facilitates a 
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I mean, the raifing up of the earth about the bottom of 


the plants ; as well to give them r nouriſhment, as 
to prevent their being following is my me- 
thod on this occaſion, | $1 2300-4 


„When 1 fill up the furrow which I have cut as cloſe 
as poſſible to the row, 1 hold the plough floping, in ſuch 
manner that the earth is forced away from it, and is 
up about the plants. If this ſlope 18 not ſufficient, which 
may ſometimes depend on the condition of the ground, or 
the dexterity of the ploughman, I, in that cafe, make the 
mould-board two or three inches wider, when I uſed to fill 
the furrow, than it was when I made that furrow : aud to 
this end Iſcrew on to the extremityof the mould-board, a 


thin plate of iron about four or five inches wide. "Thoſe | 


who practiſe tht New Huſbandry in fo extenſive a manner 
as to employ ſeveral ploughs, will find no inconvenience 
in having one, larger than the reſt, purpoſely for this im- 
nt operation. As I do not give this ſecond hoein 
with the plough, till after the corn has to ſpindle, 
it is eaſy for me to avoid burying the plants, eſpecially if 
there are no great clods in the ground : but, at all events, 
1 always earth the plants up as much as poſſible, when 
there is no other danger than that of burying here and 
there a fem of them, becauſe that accident is caſily reme- 
died afterwards, if it be worth while. | | 
« When I am to give the third hoeing with the plough, 
I conſider the condition of the ground. If it is in 
tilth, well looſened, and free from weeds, I uſe only the 
cultivator : otherwiſe T uſe the plough, three or four turns 
of which are ſufficient to perform this operation in the 
following manner : | | 


furrow : the ſecond and third are in a contrary direction; 
and the fourth takes up what was looſened by the third, 
whereby the furrow is replaced in the middle of the alley. 
Some time after this, and eſpecially if a ſhower of rain 
has fallen, I cut that furrow ſtill deeper, by one turn of the 
ſingle or double cultivator, as M. de Chateauvieux directs. 
« But as, even after all theſe ploughings, the great 
furtow may chance to be neither deep enough, nor ſufſi- 
ciently cleared of mould, owing either to the imperfeftion 
of the inſtrument made uſe of, or to the inaptitude of the 
E that defect may eafily be remedied after 
arveſt, by giving one ploughing more, which is to be 
begun by throwing up the earth to the right and left to- 
wards the ſummit of the beds; that is to ſay, over the 
ſtubble. This practice is alſo confirmed by M. de Cha- 
teauvieurx's inſtructions. page 
The one ploughing extraordinary which this opera- 
tion 3 ought not to be thought much of; becauſe 
the moſt important point in the New Huſbandry certainly 
is, the providing of a good depth of well ſtirred mookd, 
for the plants to e their roots in.” | 
HOT-BEDS, beds of earth enriched with manure, in 
order to forward vegetation, when the ſeaſon or climate 
1s not warm enough for the purpoſe. 2! 
By means, of hot-beds, ſkilfully managed, the ſceds of 
plants, brought from any country between the tropics, / 


o 


from all the winds, by being i: pale ar h 
of reeds/ or ſtraw, about fix or ſeven feet High..” W 
this raiſe a bed two or three feet and three feet over, 


of freſh horſe dung, about ſeven or 


1 


| tid, with ſome water of a rediſh colour; the bullock 


may by made to flouriſh even under the poles. | 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vege: 
tation, to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt 
be duly proportioned, 65 as neither to exceed nor eome 
ſhort of the bounds nature has allotted for it. Fay 


and other _—_ plants and flowers in January or Febru- 
Mortimer rects to provide wurm place, 
1725 — with a 


eight days old ;. chen 
tread it down very hard, make it level, and, if -you. will, 
edge it round with boards. er brick, | nine rich mould 
about three or four inches thick on it. When you fm 
your finger, that the extreme heat of the bed is over 
t your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet yout forks four or five- 


inches above the bed; to ſupport the frame,; and cover 


with ſtraw or mat, to ſecure the ſeeds and plants from 
cold and wet; only uncover them in a warm day, an 


g | hour before noon, and r am hour after. 


Obſerve to earth up your plants, as they ſhoot'up, and, 
when able to bear the cold, tranſplant them. 2 
ee. they uſe hot · beds made of fand'; and like 
wiſe of tanners bark, which, when once rightly prepared, 
* maintain an equable heat for Poncho wg | * 
Bradley propoſes juſtly a thermometer to he u 
to regulate the heat of the hot-beds. Thus, a hot-bed. 
for cucumbers muſt be kept ſo hot as to raiſe thefpirit in 


good | a glaſs to the ſame height as the natural temperature of 


the weather will raiſe it about the end of May and June, 
2 cucumbers will grow without artificial. heat or 
elter. x oj Bits ag 45 


HOVEN, 2 diſeaſe common to extle, en enting too 
greedily of green clover. It conſiſts in the paumch of the 


creature being ſwelled to a very great degree, which often, 
8 | ; 


if not prevented, an end to the c 5 life. 
ſureſt method of —— this terrible diſeaſe, is that of 
making an inciſion into the pauneh of the beaſt, and by 
that means the wind, which cauſed the ſwelling, will ei- 
cape through the orifice, and the creature recover. 
A co ent of the editors of the Muſeurn Ruſti- 
cum has given the following account of his fee 
this operation. 3 A OR 
I took, ſays he, a ſharp- pointed pen-knife, aud fix- 
ing my eye on the moſt prominent part of his belly, 
thruſt the blade 2 the integuments quite into the 
abdomen :. there iſſued out a great guſt of wind very fe-- 


ſeemed eaſier, but far from well; for the wound 
cloſed up, and admitted no more air to eſeape ; ſu that I 
was under the neceſſity of ſtabbing him twiee more in 
different parts of the, belly before he was thoroughly re-- 
lieved, which, by the help of a clyſter after the laſt ſtab, 
was preſently brought about: and here give me leave,, 
gentlemen, before I leave this fubject, to give a few'eau-- 
tions to thoſe who may be under the one time 
or other, of performing this very uſeful operation: reflec- 
tion and experience warrant me in them, therefore I ſhall, 
freely * mg | 2 7 
* Firft then, if it be performed with a pen- knife, not 
to be fearful in puſhing in the blade a proper length, till; 


you find wind iffne out; for if the wind be in the cavity 


of the belly, you cannot poſſibly hurt the gut, the # 


'"HOVEL, a ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over- 
« The firſt cut turns the earth over into the middle | head. ieee | 


bady, 


_ 
- — 
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brute ſpecies, 


when the beaſt js relieved of bis wind, a —— 
clyſter ſhould be thrown up immediately, as hot as he can 
bear it « theſe clyſters ſtrangely relieve them, by acting as 
a warm, comforting bath to their diſtempered bowels, 
and emptying the fame of the load of muck within them.” 
HO GROUND, light ground. 
HOUSE-BOTE, an allowance of timber out of the 
lord's woods, for the ne, 
HULLS, the chaff, or huſks of corn. | 
HURDLES, are certain frames made either of ſplit 
timber, or of hazel-rods, wattled together, to ſerve for 
gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep-folds, &c. 
HRS, or Hords of flax or hemp, the coarſer parts 
ſeparated in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff. _ 
- -HURLE-BONE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 
of the 
hurt of a 
HUSBANDRY, the buſineſs or employment of a far- 
mer, or perſon who cultivates land, &c. 2 
Huſbandry is divided into two kinds, and diſtin- 
ſhed by the epithets old and new. The former is 
which has been iſed in all countries from the 
moſt early times; the latter that introduced by the 


manity to 
laſt 


4 


6 


ingenious Mr. Tull, and often called the horſe-hoeing 


huſbandry. 
Experience ſhews, that land, though ever ſo well till- 


ed in the autumn, when wheat, for example, is ſown, 


hardens and ſoddens in the winter ; its particles, 
down by heavy rains, and ſunk by their own weight, ap- 


the 
to extend themſelves in queſt of their neceſſary food ; and 


their interſtices in the earth become of courſe ſo few and 


cloſe, that they are not able to pierce through them, whilſt 
weeds ſpring up, and rob them of their nouriſhment. 
this means be earth, reduced to nearly the ſame condi- 
tion as if it had not been ploughed at all, is unable to 
aſſiſt the plants ſown in it in the ipcings when they ought 
with the greateſt vigour. ey conſequently 
of the plough to deſtroy 
the weeds, to lay freſh earth to their roots in the room of 
that earth which they have exhauſted, to break the par- 
ticles of the 


- 5 


then ſtand moſt of all in 


whic 


in pus child a great deal of 
J 


buttock, very apt to go out of its ſockets with a 
ſtrain. 


each other daily more and more; the roots of 
plants cultivated have conſequently leſs and leſs room 
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in che common huſbandry," the whole. attention is to 


provide a great ſtore of nouriſhment for the wheat, at a 
it | time when it 


ſcarcely conſumes any, as it then produces 
only a few blades, after which it is left to itſelf, at a ſea- 
ſon when it might, and ſhould be moſt aſſiſted by proper 
culture ; a management as as it would be to 
X and diminith it gradual- 
as he grows bigger; or, to uſe Mr. Tull's compariſon 

to give ſilk· worma, before they are batched, treble the full 
ſtock of leaves n to maintain them, till they have 
ſiniſhed their ſpinning, and not to allow them any when 


really want being fed. 
| great 2 of ing land in fine tilth before 
it is ſowed, is univerſally ; but we muſt not 
| ſtop at thoſe firſt Plants require a continua- 
tion of culture while they grow, and mult not be forſaken 


till they have attained their full maturity. 


Thoſe who are againſt the frequent ploughings uſed in 
the New Huſbandry, are afraid of drying the earth too 
much; becauſe, ſay they, the moiſture eſcapes more eaſil 
A than from a hard and 


In anſwer to this it will appear from many of the fol- 
lowing experiments, that, even in the drieſt weather, 
land cultivated according to the new method, continues 
| conſtantly moiſter than that which is managed in the 
| old way. Inſtead of a ſtagnant wet, more hurtful, per- 
haps, 'than beneficial, to plants; each made fine to a 
good depth, is prepared, as the reverend Dr. Elliot ex- 
preſſes it, © with mouth, to drink and retain the 
| dew, which, when it falls upon the land that is untill 
or but N tilled, does not ſink far, but is carried 
| by the next ſun's heat.” That dew is one of the greateſt 
| fertilizers of the earth, has been repeatedly proved ; and 
that it will penetrate ſo deep in a fine looſe fol, as to keep 
that moiſt, while the ground badly tilled is parched up, 
appears, among many demonſtrations,.from Mr. Evelyn's 
experiment of digging a hole, and filling it up with its 
former mould „ ee or, as Mr. Tull obſerves, 
till a field in lands; fhake one land very fine 
_ deep ploughings, and let another be rough, 
ufficient tillage, alternately : then plough the whole 
field croſs - wiſe in the drieſt weather, which has conti- 
nued long ; and you will perceive, by the colour of the 
earth, that every fine land will be turned up moiſt ; but 
0 rough land will be as dry as powder, from top to 


om. a 
Another proof of the benefits which ariſe from ſtir- 
ring the ground well and oſten between plants, while 
they grow, and conſequently a confirmation of the fun- 
damental principle of the horſe-hoing huſbandry, is thus 
drawn by Dr. Elliot, from the common manner of 
ps pes” ſays he, bein iouſl TTY 
The land, ſays he, being previ + plant- 
ed, and the corn come up, 3 ha (tas pro nul 
corn on each fide, then hoe it, and the next time plough 
up to the corn ; ſo that this tillage is nearly the ſame as is 
now propoſed for wheat, or whatever we would plant : 
only by the way, I would obſerve, that the ploughings 
between the rows, for Indian corn, is ſo ſhallow, that one 
would be apt to think it intended for nothing more than 
merely to kill the and weeds ; whereas it is found by 
| experience, that, though there be neither graſs nor weeds, 
the ploughing and hoeing will make the corn grow, and 
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and longer ĩt will reſiſt drought, and yield che : 
nay, vie is ſtill more remarkable; if the Indian corn 
well tilled, the next crop, whether it be oats or flax, will 
be proportionably greater and better ſo that the land muſt 


have ſtrength and richneſs. If it were not ſo, 
why did not the Indian crop exhauſt and ſpend the 


of the land, eſpecially when we confider how large t 
corn is made to grow by good tillage? But we find the 
contrary ; the better the crop of Indian corn, the better 
the crop will be of oats. There is no ſort of huſbandry, 
wherein the ſuperior force and virtue of tillage doth 
ſo evidently appear, as in the raiſing of Indian corn: for 
if you ſhould plough and harrow the beſt of land, and ſow: 
or plant the corn, and never do any thing more to it, 
there will be leſs corn than if you ſhould plant 
and tend it well: the poor land well ploughed and hoed, 
ſhall bring a greater than the rich land. We hereby 
ſee the efficacy and advantage of this repeated tillage, 
which falls in ſucceſſively, according to the exigency and 
want of the plant in its ſeveral degrees of growth, and 
keeps the land in a proper ſtate. Why ſheuld it not have 
the ſame effect upon wheat, and every other plant that is 
ſuſceptible of the like culture?” | . 
If ſeveral rows of wheat are ſown in a poor but well 
ploughed land, the blades of the corn will turn yellow in 
the ſpring, eſpecially in dry weather. Let the earth bor- 
dering upon rows be ploughed deep, in ſome places 
near, and in others farther from the rows, and the plants 
will reſume their proper colour ; firſt in the places neareſt 
to the new ploughed ground, and afterwards gradually in 
the others, according to their diſtance ; which proves that 
they recover their verdure, in proportion as their roots 
reach the looſe mould. This holds equally true in all 
plants ; for Mr. 'Tull declares, that he does not remember 
ever to have ſeen a poor one contiguous to a well-hoed in- 
terval, unleſs overpowered by a too great multitude of 
other plants, an exception which muſt be equally made if 
it were a plant that required more or leſs heat or moiſture 
than the foil or climate afforded ; and that, on the con- 
trary, he has ſeen plants grow to an amazing ſize, when 
the earth around them has been frequently tilled. He 
mentiors, among .others, a plant of ray-graſs, which 
chanced to ſtand in a turnip field, where, being hoed as 
the turnips were, it acquired a bulk at leaſt equal to a 
thouſand plants of the ſame ſpecies ; and a plant of muſ- 
tard, which grew higher than he could reach, ſo as to be 
more like a tree than an herb. ory 
The omg of the earth about the plants whilſt they 
= is productive of ſuch excellent effects, that, in 
me parts of Berkſhire, and in many places in France, 
they hand-hoe their corn, particularly wheat, and find 
that the crops amply repay all the charge and trouble of 
this expenſive operation; which, however, cannot be 
performed but in wg . e countries. Every huſband- 
man W diately how much a hoe-plough is pre- 
ferable ſos d work, and that, to uſe it rightly, the corn 
muſt neceſſarily be planted in regular rows, as it is in the 
New Huſbaridry. g 1:5) 4:25 Jar | by 4+ 
Our reaſon tells us, that the longeſt lived plants ſtand 
moſt in need of this culture. Perennials require it more 
than annuals, and wheat which is ſown-in autumn, and 
does not ripen till nine months after, want it more than 
2 corn, which occupies the ground only for a few 


during the courſe of the winter ; t the other has not that 


| 1 


poor land, | tilth 


—— 


- Theformer has to conquer à ſoil tendered bard | 
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al ſorts of plante are x k 


invigorated by the 

laying of fine freſh earth to their roots. Every one | 
the vaſt efficacy of wood land, before its native 
and vigour are exhauſted ; and ſuch, in ſome degree, is 
that which. this tillage furniſhes ; beſides being conſtantly 
attended with, the advantage of deſtroying weeds. 
far this laſt important part of agriculture was well executed 
by the ſareling, or farriſon, as Mr. Tull calls it, of the 
ancients, we ſhall not pretend to fay, becauſe we have no 
clear account of the manner in which it was performed: 
but it does not ſeem to have been in any way equal to the 
borſe-hoeing buſbandry, which likewiſe, among its many 
other excellencies, keeps the land from going out. of 


We ſhall here add Mr. Duhamel's obſervations on the 
uſe of dung, as given by that gentleman in his Elements. 
of Agriculture. boa N 
elt is often, ſays he, more advantageous to increaſe. 
the fertility of bed be ploughing, than by dung: I- Be- 


cauſe, in general, only a certain quantity of dung can be 


had, the product of twenty acres being fcarcely ſuffieient 
to produce enough for four or five ; pas the particles 


of the earth may be divided and ſubdivided almoſt to in- 


finity. The help derived from dung is. therefore limited ; 
whilſt no bounds can be ſet to the benefits that may accrue: 
from plougbhing. | | 33 * 

« 2. Few plants raiſed, in dung ever have the fine: 
flavour of thoſe which grow in a good ſoil moderatel 
dunged. Our kitchen gardens and our other groun 
afford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-herbs, 
and fruit, are ſeldom ſo good in the neighbourhood of 
great cities, where dung abounds, as in.country gardens, 
where but little of it is uſed. The corn raiſed in thoſe 
exceſſively dunged lands, yields a great deal of bran, and 
not much fine flour, and is difficult to keep. Nice horſes 
will not eat oats of the of fields, mayured with 
human ordure. But nothing is fo ſtriking as the difference 
between, the wine of an N vine yard, and that of 
vines which have been greatly dunged.. 

« 3. Dung, which is ſuppoſed to act by fermenta- 
tion, cauſes indeed an inward diviſion of the 
the earth, which muſt be very uſeful, as well as the food: 
which it furniſhes to plants: but the plough, beſides 
dividing thoſe particles, changes their ſituation, and 
turns the ground upſide down, ſo that the part which. 
was expoſed to the influences of the air and dews, takes. 
the place of another part which is brought from within 
the earth, up to its ſurface. The conſequence of this is 
that well ploughed land is not exhauſted by weeds, 
that it admits the moiſture of rains and dews, together 
with the rays of the ſun, all of which contribute greatly 
to render it ſertile, as has been proved by very many e- 


periments. 45 . 20 | 
4 4. Dung attracts inſets, and thoſe: inſects gnaw- 


plants. It is well known that the roots of, trees planted 
in dunged ground, are very liable to, be d by in-- 
ſects: and this is, one of the chief reaſons why. floriſts; 
baniſh dung from their, gardens.” Worms, 17 and 

ck. in their 


other, ſuch like vermin, make dreadful, hay their: 
beds of flowers; and I have ſeen. meadows where the 
graſs. has been entirely deſtroyed, by, their eating its 
roots. , : 


- 


I muſt add, that moſt ſorts of dung centain a great 
O « 6 l. 


many ſceds which fili the land with ſeeds... 


particles of 
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ſtrong but the ſame may be faid of plough- 


ſtrong when its particles lie fo cloſe to- 


. 


and its plants gr 
, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread freel 
ade every minute chaſm, and to collsg 


plainly proves the 
effefts of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that their fertility 
Is ſometimes increaſed by a mixture of fand, inſtead of 
dung. Now fand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance; 
but only hinders the particles of the earth from re- uniting 
too 7 | 
-  * Ploughing is equally beneficial to light lands, for the 
very contrary ay 1* theſe — require ſo 
much of it as the other. ere is no danger of their 
being exhauſted by any expoſure to the fun ; but, on 


the con acquire an additional degree of ferti- 
Key -wh 1 and grinding of their particles, and 
are thereby the better to receive the moiſture of 


rains and dews, and the ſalutary influences of the air and 
fun ; whilſt their inward pores are at the fame time better 


adapted to the extenſions of the roots of plants, 
their bein Ief-nea. 7 
the benefits ariſing from dung be ever ſo 


But 
great, let the means of obtaining enough of it be ever fo 
_ Eaſy, and let even its defects be corrected as much as can 
be, ſtiff it will not be the leſs true, that frequent plough- 
ing is. of infinite ſervice to. land. 
For this reaſon it is, that land entended for wheat is 
loughed three or four times before the grain is ſowed. 
Some farmers, who could not dung all their lands, 
ploughed part of them double the uſual number oſ times, 
and reaped greater crops from theſe, than from thoſe 
which were dunged. e expence of the ploughings 
extraordinar will be much leſs than the price of the 
dung neceffary for the land, if the farmer is obliged to 
purchaſe it. | 
* In 1759, M. Delu gave three ploughings to ſome of 
Dis gels fdended for oats; and — — year was 
v 42 and unfavaurale to ſpring corn, his oats kept up 
7 ll they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full crop 
[ . 


excellent grain 
* ve five ploughings to a piece of wheat - land 
which had not being dunged, and at harveſt, had taller and 


finer corn there, than in the neighbouring grounds which 
had been dunged and cultivated in the ufual way. 
ſhort the advantage of thorough tillage, while the plants 
are growing, is ſo great, that, in many places, it has 
been found amply to repay even the expence of digging 
between the rows of corn. | 
« 'The farmer muſt not think of practiſing the New 
Hu in land which cannot be brought to a fine 
tilth : for as no remedies are proper for all difeaſes, ſo no 
one culture can ſuit every kind of foil — 
« have met with very zealous. huſbandmen, who have 
been ina great hurry to procure all the inſtruments proper 
' for the horfe-hoeing huſbandry, before they had examined 


whether their ground was fit for uſing them. In walking 


true that dung is equally ſerviceable to light 


In | ſpade or piekax, directed by 
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over the fields, I have found them in ſo bad order as to be 
full of clods, ſtones, and all forts of weeds: only the 
bare ſurface of the land had been ſcratched, by what they 
called ploughing ; and indeed-their common i ts 
of tillage were ſo imperſect, that it was hardly 2 for 
them to do more. I adviſed them to deſtroy weeds 
by good and frequent ploughing, to procure i 
ments, to the ground to a rd to collect 
manures, to drain their and well Fer my and 
tches, and, in ſhort, to practice the Huſbandry 
completely, before they attempted the new; for, in ſact, 
_— requiſites in the former muſt be the foundation of 

Jo anſwer the ends of this huſbandry 
muſt be diſtributed ſo ſparingly, that each plant may 
have room to extend its roots in ſuch manner, that they 
may be able to collect an abundant quantity of food; 
plant muſt be enabled to tiller greatly, ſo as to pro- 
duce a conſiderable number of ſtalks ; and each ſtalk muſt 
be enabled to bear a fine long ear, well filled with grains 
to its v int. 

Jo effect the firſt of theſe qualities, the field, after 
being thoroughly ploughed and well harrowed, muſt be 
divided by furrows, the fpaces between which may be of 
ſuch breadth as ſhall be judged moſt r; for neither 
their preciſe width, nor the diſtance between the rows 
of corn, is yet fully determined. In the middle of theſe 
22 which will be diſtinguiſhed by the name of beds; 

wheat, or other grain, is to be fown in one, two, or 
more rows. An inch will be ſufficient for the diſtance 
between the grains, lengthwiſe of the row ; though that 
may be ſomewhat leſs, if the ground be not y 
for wheat; or, on the contrary, ſomewhat more, if it: be 
excellent for that grain. By this diſtribution, each 
will find, in the intermediate ſpaces between the 
and in the beds. themſelves, a ſufficient extent of earth 
wherein to collect its neceflary food; for thoſe interme- 
diate ſpaces, which I ſhall call alleys, muſt be wide 
enough to admit of ſtirring the in them while the 
plants grow: but to anſwer the ſecond and third inten- 
tions, it is of conſequence that theſe ſtirrings be perform- 
ed at proper feaſons, becauſe each of them is to produce 
its particular effect. ih 

It is eſſentially neceſſary that the rows of corn be 
fown very ſtraight ;. a circumftance which, though. it be 
attended with ſome trouble, ought not to diſcourage the 
huſbandman, becauſe the great difficulty will be only the 
firſt time. After the ground has been once rightly ſown, 
it will be eaſy to continue in the fame regular tract every 
following year, without taking the precautions I am now 
going to obſerve. | 

6«. If the field be not very large, a furrow traced with a 
a line ſtretched acroſs the 
ground, will enable the ploughman to guide the horſe 
that draws the drill ; and he will take care to leave a pro- 
per interval between one furrow and another, it three 
tows are to be ſown. 3.57 a8 16 
If the extent of ground be too great for the above 
method, poles or ſtakes may be ſtuck, five feet aſunder, 
at each end of the field, to guide the ploughman, who, 
with a common 282 will trace 1 furrows, by 
we og of whieh the horſe and drill may be properly di- 
r . 


k will be right, if poſſible, to ſuit the dirction of 


may 
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may drain down to the Toweſt part of the field, where a | fallow 


ditch ſhould be dug to carry it off: and it will alſo be ne- 
, to make them lengthwiſe of the field, if conve- 

nient, that the leſs ground may be loft by the ſpace which 

muſt be left for the plough to turn in. | 

« After the ſeed is put into the hoppers of the drill, the 
horſe which draws this inſtrument muſt be made to walk 
flowly in the furrow before traced by way of guide: and 
in order to drop as nearly as poſſible the intended quantity 
of ſeed, the outlet of the hopper muſt be proportioned to 
the ſize of the grain. | 

As it will be ſomewhat difkcult to manage the drill 
rightly at, firſt, till the huſbandman becomes uſed to it, 
he ſhould look over his field as ſoon as the corn has ſprout- 
ed, and then drop by hand a few grains in the places 
where it may have failed. 

«© The land ſhould be ſown about the middle of Sep- 
tember, or, at fartheſt, by the end of that month : and it 
will be right always to try the goodneſs of the ſeed before- 
hand, by, ſowing fifty or an hundred grains of it in a fine 
mould, or moiſt ground, where it will ſoon appear whether 
they all riſe. 

a Land which retains water ſhould be ploughed once 
in October, when the weather is fine. fo doing this, 
2 furrow ſhould be firſt cut in the middle of the alleys, 
and then it ſhould be filled with the earth on each ſide, 
even ſo far as to arch it up, and leave only a ſmall fur- 
row on either fide, cloſe to the beds, to drain off the 
wet, which would prove very prejudicial to the plants if 
it were to remain long near their roots. This looſening 
of the earth will alſo fit it for being mellowed by the 
winter's froſts ; to which, however, care muſt be taken 
not to .expoſe the roots of the corn, by leaving them 
too bare of mould. The moſt proper time for this ſtir- 
ring of the ground is when the plants have ſhot out ſome 

hdes. | 

«© The ſecond horſe-hoeing, which ſhould be given 
as ſoon as the hard froſts are paſt, that is to ſay, by the 
end of March, is intended to make the tiller; and 


will have this effect, if, after the earth near the rows | gr 


has been ſtirred a little, that which was before laid up in 
the middle of the alleys be returned back to the furrows 
at their ſides. This earth, having been mellowed during 
the winter, will afford excellent nouriſhment to the plants 
now beginning to vegetate apace, and they will ſoon put 
forth their multiplied ſtalks. 

„The third hoeing, which is the ſecond after winter, 
and is intended to ſtrengthen the ſtalks, ſhould be per- 
formed when the ears of the corn begin to appear. This 
culture, which is looked upon as the leaſt important of 
all, and is ſometimes even omitted without any great in- 
convenience, need not be any thing more than a flight 
ſtirring of the earth, in which it will er be.right to 
begin to hollow the alleys. © 

* The laft ſtirring of the earth between the rows of 
corn 1s one of the moſt important, being that which makes 
the grains ſwell, and grow full bodied to the very point 
of the ear. The moſt proper time for this is, when the 
ears begin to bloom; but as the corn is then high, only 
one furrow can be cat in the middle of the 5A the 
earth of which ſhould be laid up to the ſtem of the plants 
on. each ſide. The plough will hardly be able to paſs 
more than twice in this furrow, which ſhould, however, 
be made as deep as poſſible, in order to bank up the 
Breater quantity of earth, By this operation, the now 
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in the mi 

following year * and A EE — 

to eut its bein ; in corn 

rr down, than that 

is raiſed in the common way, becauſe the ſtraw of this 

being more expoſed to the air, becomes harder 
uires a firmer texture, eſpecially toward its bottom. 
t is for this reaſon that a tuft of corn, which ſtands 

_ ſingle, is ſcarcely ever beaten down by the wea- 
Er. ö * - 1 9 . 


ground. 12 
It is well known, that vigorous plants do not ripen 
their ſeeds ſo ſoon as thoſe which have been ſtinted in 
their growth: for this reaſon the corn cultivated accord- 
ing to the principles of the New Huſbandry, ripens later 
than in the common way, and ſhould therefore be fown 
2 earlier. . W 4 3 3 
« We will now ſuppoſe that the crop is re , 
that the fame field 2 7 ſown again with wheat the 
next year, and re plats after, as it may be, becauſe the 


rows of corn are each time in the middle of the 
former alleys, which have been ploughed during the whole 
year, without producing any — Thus, the only dif- 
ference between this new method and the old huſband 
is, that inſtead of reſting, or fallowing, a whole fi 
whilſt another whole field is under corn, and each of them 
is ſeparate from the other; the fallow here is in the ſame 
field as the corn, in Prom ge by means of alleys, 
which are the part between the beds, whichare the 
part cultivated : but there is this great advantage here, 
that the ſtirring of the earth in the alleys, which are not 
planted, not only prepares the ſoil admirably for being 
ſown the next year, but invigorates the plants actually 
owing in the beds. | 
6 If it be thought proper to dung the alleys, in order 
to prepare them for the reception of the ſeed, the dung, 
which ſhould be thoroughly rotten, muſt be laid in the 
bottom of the deep furrow before made in the middle of 
them, and there covered with the earth which was thrown 
up towards the rows of wheat. If the land does not want 
dunging, this deep furrow is filled up without it ; and 
this ſhould be done immediately after harveſt, that there 
may be time to give the ground another ftirring, which 
need only be a {light one, before the ſowing of the rows, 
which are now to be in the middle of the former alleys ; 
2 s of this year will be in the place of the as 

r's ſtubble. | 

& Though land, cultivated according to the principles 
of the New Hufbandry, does not require ſo much dunging 
as that which is managed in the old way, yet this manure 
will always help to enrich the ſoil, eſpecially if it be uſed 


in the manner here directed. By being thoroughly rot- 


ten when it is laid in the furrcw, and there covered over 
immediately after harveſt, it will bave time to mellow and 
diffuſe its influence, and not be apt afterwards to choak 
up the ſhares of the drill; an inconvenience which dogg 


not happen with pigeons dung, which therefore need ugt 


be ſtrewed till the ground is ploughed for ſow ing. 
« It is farther obſerved; | | 


Qq 1. Tha 


— — OOO. 


——ů—— ä — — — — -—__ 


4 1. That if dung be uſed for the ſecond year's crop, 
*I uſſice, becauſe it necd only be laid 


bottom of the furrows. 
* 2. That there can hardly be any occaſion for dung 
this ſecond year, becauſe, if the earth of the beds 
the fame for 
ſoil, muſt be ſtill better, by reaſon of its having 
been fallowed and well tilled. * 

„ 3. That the ſecond year's wheat is placed in a moſt 
advantageous ſituation, its roots having a depth of twelve 
or fiſteen inches to extend themſelves in, by means of 
the furrow which was in the middle of the alley. For this 
reaſon, corn ought to thrive beſt in thoſe lands wh;ch 
have been longeſt cultivated according to the New Huſ- 


bandry. | 

* The earth in the alleys is to be horſe-hoed during 
the ſecond year, in the ſame manner, and at the ſame ſea- 
ſons, as in the firſt. 

6 'This frequency of hoeing ought not to be objected 
to ; for the labour of the firſt hoeing, to make the furrows 
on each fide of the rows, and lay the earth up in the 
middle of the alleys, cannot be great ; and the ſecond 
*only returns that earth into thoſe furrows : the third is 
only to ſtir the ſurface of the ſoil: the fourth and laſt is 
to'make the deep furrow in the middle of the alleys, and 
bank up the rows of corn on each fide, with the earth 
taken out of it ; ſo that neither of theſe operations ever 
extends to above a third part of the ground, at any one 
time. 

The whole field might indeed be ploughed up after 
harveſt: but I would adviſe the huſbandman not to touch 
the ſtubble then, becauſe the rows of that will help him 
to guide the drill in ſtraight lines, and the yet unrotten 
ſtraw might be apt to clog the ſhares of the drill, ſo as to 
event their working properly. However, if the ſtubble 
very ſhort, this caution becomes the leſs material, and 
the whole field may then be ploughed ; though ſtill it will 
be neceflary to plough it again in October, in order to 
make drains to carry off the wet. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that all the opera- 
tions of which I have been ſpeaking, muſt often be per- 
formed cither a little earlier, or ſomewhat later, accord- 
ing as the year is more or leſs forward; and that it will 
always be neceſſary to wait till the ground is dry enough 
to be ploughed without danger of its clodding ; a circum- 
_ which varics greatly, according to the nature of the 

il.“ 

The editors of the laſt edition of Mr. Tull's Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, give, in their preface to that work, 
the following comparative calculation of the expence and 
profit of the old method of culture and the new, drawn 
up by a gentleman who has practiſed both for ſome years, 
and who has no attachment to the New Huſbandry, far- 
ther than he has found it anſwer in his trials. They can- 


didly appeal to experience, „whether every article in 


this calculation is not eſtimated in favour of the common 
huſbandry ; whether the expence be not rated lower than 
moſt farmers find it; and whether the crop be not ſuch 
as they would rejoice to ſee, but ſeldom do. 


« In the New Huſbandry, every article is put at its 


Full value, and the crop of each year is computed four 
- buſhes ſhort of the other, though, in ſeveral years expe- 
rience, it has equalled, and rally exceeded, thoſe of 


the neighbourhood in the o way.” 


in . 
ew was good, that of the alleys, of Firſt ploughing at 68. per acre 
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An Eflimate of the Expence 
7 Land, in Twenty Years. 
I. In the Old Way. 


Firſt year for wheat coſts 33]. 5s. viz. 1. 6. d. 
3 00 


Second and third ditto, at 88. peracre 4 oo 
Manure, 30s. per acre —— —— 15 © 01. 


Two harrowings and ſowings, at 28. 


6d. per acre CY 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 48. * 
per buſhel "WA 
| Weeding, at 28. per acre 102» 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 
6s, per acre 26 8 


Second year for barley coſts 111. 68.8d. 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per acre 3 
Harrowing and ſowing, at 18. 6d, per 
acre O 
Seed, four buſhels per acre, at 28. - 4 
Weeding, at 18. per acre _ — 0 

Cutting, raking, and carrying, at 3s. 
2d. per acre — 11 
— 11 


Graſs · ſeeds, at 3s. per acre 


i Profit of Ten Acres of 


s. d. 
o © 


50 


6 8 


So that the expence of ten acres in four years 


Third and ſourth years lying in graſs coſt nothing. 44 1 1 8 


comes to 44]. 118. 8d. and in twenty years to 222 18 4 


—— ů — — 
*v»⸗ 


Firſt year's produce 1s half a load of wheat per 
acre, at 71. per acre — 35 
Second year's produce is two quarters of bar- 
ley per acre, at 11. per acre 
Third and fourth year's graſs is valued at 11. 
108. per acre — 


20 


15 


» 


O © 


oO © 


| So that the produce of ten acres in four years is 70 


Deduct the expences — 


And in twenty years it will be — 350 0 0 


And there remains clear profit on ten acres in 
twenty years by the old way 
II. In the New Way 


Firſt year's extraordinary expence is 
For ploughing and manuring the land, 


Ploughing once more, at 4s. per acre 20 © 
Seed, nine per acre, at 48. 
per buſhe — 1 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre — 0 51 
Hand- hoeing and weeding, at 28. 6d. 
per acre | | 5 
Horſe-hoeing fix times at 10s. peracre 5 © 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 
| 68. per acre — 3 0 


| — 
| The ſtanding annual charge on ten 

ACTES is 13 15 10 
Therefore the expence on ten acres 


127 1 8 


the ſame as in the old way —— a 0 


in twenty years is — 275 168 


| — 


13 
* 


Add 


TlH ts > > Wy Re 5 3 ge. RT. 


= « 
2 : 2 3 * 
2 p x46 40 
2 * ct | * 


Add che extraordinaries of the firſt year, and 
the ſum is # | 
The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters 
of wheat per acre, at 18. 8d. per quarter, 
which on ten acres in twenty years amounts 


— — 


to 
Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear 
profit on ten acres in twenty years, by the 


new way 


— — — 


« $o that the profit on ten acres of land in twenty 
ears, in the new way, exceeds that in the old by one 
* and thirty-five pounds one ſhilling and eight- 
pence, and conſequently is conſiderably more than double 
thereof; an ample encouragement to practice a method 
advantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a 
in the compaſs of twenty-one years 


whereby ſo great 
quantity of 2 


A comparative Calculation of E 
Society. 


To the firſt ploughing, commonly called 
breaking for fallow, 8 horſes, 8s. 2 plough - 
men, 15. 4d. 2 drivers, Is. | 

To the firſt harrowing, 4 horſes, 4 8. a 
driver, 6d. 

To the ſecond ploughing, commonly called 

uroOWwing —— —— 

To the ſecond harrowing 

To the third ploughing, commonly called 
ſtretching | 

To ſowing the ſeed, 8 horſes, 8 8s. 2 plough- 
men, 18. 4d. 2 drivers, 1 s. the ſeed- 
man, 8d. — 

To ſeed wheat, one barrel 

To rent for the year of fallow 

To ditto, the year the crop is growing — 


| ——_——_——— — — 


—— «% —%1 


— —. 


In this account 40 8. are charged for 40 horſes, im- 
ployed in the culture of one acre for wheat, in the com- 
mon huſbandry ; a charge which ought to be conſidered, 


297 16 8 


560 O of 


202 3 4 


d. 


leaſe; one year being allowed, both in the old and new 
way, of preparing the one 1 x 
t It ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huf- 
bandry requires no manure at all, though we have here, 
to prevent objections, allowed the charge thereof for the 
firſt year; and moreover, that though the crop of wheat 
from the drill-plough is here put only at two quarters on 
an acre, yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and 
meaſure, found the produce of his drilled wheat crop 
amount to almoſt four quarters on an acre: and, as he 
has delivered this fact upon his own knowledge, ſo there 
is no reaſon to doubt of his veracity, which has never 
yet been called in queſtion. But that we might not be 
ſuppoſed to have any prejudice in favour of his ſcheme, 
we have choſen to take the calculations of others rather 
than his, having no other view in what we have ſaid, 


L % © 
D 10 4 
© 4 6 
© 10 4 
S 4 88 
0 10 4 
O 11 0 
1 0-8 
o 18 o 
o 18 O 
3 


than to promote the cauſe of truth, and the public wel- 
fare.” | . "fre 


xpence and Profit between the Drill and the Common Huſbandry, taken from Mr. Baker's 
Report to the Dublin Society of his Experiments in Agriculture, for the Year 1765. P 


ubliſhed by Order of that 


An Eſtimate of the Expence upon a Plantation * Acre of Wheat, in the Common Huſbandry, 


by the farmer; for he actually buys and maintains his 
| horſes for this buſineſs. 

The crop which follows wheat is generally oats ; but 
ſometimes peas are ſown inſtead of oats ; with ſome, the 
practice is to let the peas follow oats ; in which caſe they 
fallow only every fourth year ; but where land receives 
no other aſſiſtance than what ariſes from fallow, it is a 
ns I not to fallow every third year. It is the ge; 
neral practice to plough but once for oats'; and therefore 
it be ſtated ſo; but it is a much better practice to 


plough the wheat ſtubble once before winter, and again 
in the ſpring. 725 I 


An eſtimate of expence upon an acre of oats. 

| 1. 8. d. 

To ploughing once — — 010 4 
To harrowing, 48. 6d. ſeed-man, 4d. — 0 4 10 
To one year's rent — — 018 0 
2 5 2 


Theſe two crops conſume three years; after which the farmer is to begin again, and to incur every article of 
expence ſtated in the above accounts, in order to obtain two crops more. 


An Iriſh acre contains 7840 ſquare yards. 


An Eſtimate of Expence upon a Plantation 
I. 
2 


To ploughing 4 times, to prepare the fallow - 
o harrowing twice for ditto 
To rent for the year of follow .[oþ — 
To harrowing with the drill harrows —— 
To ſowing with the drill plough ——— 


To ſeed wheat generally 5 ſtone, but ſuppoſe 6 
To the firſt, or winter hoeing 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


1 
9 
18 
2 
1 
6 


1 


To the ſpring hoeing with the cultivator — 0 1 


d. 


3 18 


Acre of Wheat in the Drill Huſbandry, the firſt Lear. 


| 


This is the ſame charge as in preparing-for the common 
This is the ſame alſo.  [huſbandry, 
This charge is ſaved after the firſt year. ct | 
Four acres a day may be harrowed with one horſe. _ 
From three to five acres may be ſown in a day. 


. 


man and driver : the deſign of this hoeing is to leave 
| the plants dry, and to mcLorate the earth. | 
To deepen the ſoil, one horſe, plough-man, and driver. 


| 


hy: acres may be hoed in a day, two horſes, plough- 


Qq 2 


To 
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To make the corn tiller, i. e. to increaſe its branches. 
To fill the grain, and render it large. 


I. s. d. 
Brought over — 3 18 7+ 
To the third hoeing, i. e. to return the meli a g 
rated earth to the corn — 983 2 
To the fourth and final hoeing — 01 1 
To rent, the rar the corn is growing — O 38 © 
| 419 31 
+ Al 
the expence and labour of fallow, and the 
huſbandry, | | 
r 
8. 

To ploughing the land once 0 10 4 
22 er — o o 6+ 
o lowing w rill-plou — 01 } 

2 17 111 
To four times horſe-hoeing, as before ſtated o 5 4 
To one year's rent ——  —— 018 © 

2 1 31 


the drill culture for the firſt ear is very near as expenſive as the common yet after taking 
of time, is not to be incurred again, as is unavoidable in the 


Acre of Prilled - Wheat after the firſt Crop. 


1 


nemo 


11 


One ploughing is all chat is neceſſary, 


Be it remembered, ſiye ſtone is enough. 


. 

Thus the land is ſown again with wheat every year, 
and inſtead of 4 l. 9s. which is the farmer's expence in 
the common huſbandry, excluſive of one year's rent of 
the land: in the drill method it is no more than 17 s. 114d. 
and the total expence, inſtead of 51. 7 s. is no more than 


Before the account of profit and loſs upon theſe dif- 
ferent methods of culture be ſtated, it will be neceſ- 
fary to take notice of an objection, which may perhaps 
be made to the above charge of ploughing in the com- 


mon huſbandry. 
It is aded, that three quarters of an acre may be 
proughed in a day, with one plough : but can it be done 
ually ? The land may, indeed, be ſcratched, but 
cannot really be ploughed as it ought to be. 
The farmer ought to be cautioned againſt 
frequently practiſed in plaughing. | 
hen a ploughman enters his plough and paſſes 
acroſs the field, he turng a ſod about a foot broad; 
when he is to return, he enters his plough about four 
feet diſtant from the outſide of the former furrow, and 
ſo turns another ſod of the ſame breadth, which, when 
turned, juſt meets the former ſod ; thus four feet of the 


a trick too 


21, 18. 32d. rent included ; whereby there is a ſaving 
of 31. 5s. 85d. an acre. 


the two feet lying under the ſods is not touched with the 


Ng, 2: 2erdon, added the practice of juſt ſkimming 
to ce of juſt ſkimming 
the ground, enables hirelings to undertake ploughing at 
fix and ſeven ſhillings an acre. f | 
But if a plantation acre of land be well and effeQtually- 
ploughed, ten ſhillings and four-pence as charged above, 
will not appear too much; and it is, in fact, ſupported 
by the common courſe of buſineſs. _ 
When wheat is to. be ſown, it is the general cuſtom to 
ſend a barrel of ſeed into the field with two ploughs,. 
which is to ſow an acre of land, and that is the uſual day's 
work for two ploughs in the general courſe of buſineſs. 
Let us ſee then, what the expence will amount to: 
eight cattle will be eight ſhillings, two ploughmen one 
ſhilling and four-pence ; two drivers one ſhilling, and 
the ſeed · man eight-pence, which in all makes eleven. 


land appear to be ploughed, whereas the fact is, that 


One Acre of Wheat and Oats in the Common Huſbandry, for fifteen Years. 


ſhillings, and correſponds with the above charge. 


Dr. Per Contra, Cr. 
; | N I. 8. d. | L 8. d., 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 2d year 5 7 o By che produce of wheat, 9 barrels, at 208. 9 0 0 
To the expence on an oat crop, 3d year 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, 14 at 66. 4 4 O 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 5th year 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9 at 208. 9 O © 
To the expence on an oat crop, 6th year 2 5 2| By the produce of oats, 14 at Os. 4 4 ©: 
the expence on a wheat crop, 8th year 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9 at 20 9 © 0 
o the expence on an oat crop, gth year 2 5 2| By the produce of oats, 14 at 66. 4 4 0. 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 1ith year 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9 at 208. 9 0 o- 
To the expence on an oat crop, 12th year 2 5 2 By the produce of oats, 14 —— at 68. 4 4 © 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 14th year 5 7 By the produce of wheat, 9 at 206. 9 0 ©, 
To the expence on an oat crop, 15th year 2 5 2 be the produce of oats, 14 =—-=— at 68. 4 4 0 
| 38 0 10 66 © 
To clear profit in fifteen years —: 27 19 2 * 
66 o o 
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Dr. 


Fo the 1ſt and 2d year 4% ot of wheat, 2d e 
To the 1 s expence—— 41 1 e uce 2d year, s 6 Oo o 
To the 4 — 2 ? 3; By the uce of ditto, 3d year, 6 —— 6 © o 
To the th year” — 21 3: By the uce of ditto, 4th year, 6 —— 6 © o 
To the = — 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, 5th year, 6 —— 6 o o. 
To the — year's expence —— 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 6th year, 6 — 6 o o 
To the ——— — rand then wee — 2 1 32 By the produce of ditto, 88 — 6 00 
To the — Zth year's expence —— 2 1 3* By the produce of ditto, 8th year, 6 —— 6 © o 
To the gth year's expence —— 2 1 3£< | By the produce of ditto, gth year, b'— 6 o o 
To the 10th year's expence —— 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, roth year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the 11th year's expence— 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, riith year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the —— 12th year's expence —— 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, 12th year, 6 —— 6 © o 
To the 13th year's expence —— 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, 13th year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the 14th year's expence —— 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 14th year, 6 — 6 © o 
To the 15th year's expence —— 2 1 ' 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 15th year, 6 —— 6 © © 

31 16 1 84 ©, © 

To clear profit in fifteen years ————_— 52 311 — 
84 0 o 

To clear profit arĩſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the Drill-Huſband ex 3 1h 

To clear profit atiſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the common huſbandry — 27 19 2 

Greater profit on the drilled acre in fifteen years — — — 424 4 09 


Which amounts to 11. 728. 34d. per annum, for fifteen years on the acre, more than by the common huſbandry. 


In the drill-huſbandry the are ſtated at three bar- 
rels of wheat leſs upon an acre than in the common huſ- 
bandry, that it may not be ſuppoſed to be over-rated ; but 
m the common huſbandry, the crops are rated at the 
higheſt ; fourteen barrels of oats an acre, are alſo allowed 
in the common huſbandry, which every farmer muſt ad- 
mit to be great allowance upon the general produce. 

That the drill culture will produce fix barrels an acre, 
is fully proved in Mr. Baker's report at large, which will 
ſhortly be publiſhed, where it will be ſhewn, that much 
more has been produced. Vl 

Doubtleſs it will be obſerved, that in fifteen years four- 
teen wheat crops are obtained in the drill-huſbandy ; in 
the common huſbandry only five wheat and five oat crops ; 
the other five years are not only loſt, but are an heavy 
7 of tillage, fappoſing hi 

er having forty acres of ti x im 
to direct his — * 2 bringing 1 ke drill ws. Kong 
would make in fifteen years 969 1. 10 s. more than Ie 
can in, the common. huſbandry : which is ſuch an ad- 
vantage, that the greater profit in the drilled acre in fif- 


teen _ will purchaſe the fee fimple of that in the com- | 
mon 


uſbandry, at twenty-ſeven years purchaſe, valuing 
the land — ſhillings an 3 : : 
Thus it appears, that in every fifteen years the fee 
ſimple of all the tillage lands of the kingdom, is loſt to 
the community by the common. courſe of tillage 
In ſtating theſe accounts, no mention is made of fences, 
water cutting the land, weedingand rcaping, as theſe ar- 
tcles of expence depend upon a variety of circumſtances: 
but will, in-general, be more upon the common huſbandry 
than the arill | Joy 


M. de Chateauvieux's Account of the Crops produced during 
Sixteen ſucceſſive Years, by Fields cultivated and ſown in 


One Acre of Drilled-Wheat, for fifteen Tears. 


dry 


| fore it was ſifted :. an 


the cammon jr ay, and of which Part was conſtantiy dunge1; | 
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compared with a Crop of the ſame Fields cultivated without: 
Dung, according to the New Huſbandry, © 


The reſult of all our experiments in agriculture-woul# 
be of little uſe, if it extended no further than our private 
inſtruction. To render it of more general ſervice, we ſhall 
here give a compariſon of the produce of lands cultivated 
— "27 to the Old Huſbandry, and according to the 


| New, that every one may judge which of the two 18 moſt. 


likely. to anſwer | | 

6 This parrallel will ſhew how muck the New-Huſban-- 
is ſuperior in point of advantage to the Old. We are 
to ſuppoſe all the circumſtances of the ſeaſons. to be like 
thoſe of the years of which we have compared the pro- 
ducts. But as the ce of culture is an object well. 
worth conſidering, and as that expence may not be equal. 
in both ways, I leave to lay down here as a fact, 
6 That the charge of the new. culture is leſs than that of 
the old. I have tried it, and find it fo ; as I ſhall, here-- 
after, prove beyond diſpute. | | 

« By the old culture, in the farm which I now cultivate - 
in the new way, I ſhould have had but two fields ſown in: 
1752; to be reaped in 1753. Theſe two fields contain 
together eighteen. acres, two roods, and twenty-eight poles... 

ve calculated their produce during ſixteen years, viz. 
from 1730, to 1745, incluſively. They have yielded, in that 
time, eight crops, the total produce of which has been 
146863 pounds of wheat: deduCting from which, 42 130, 
pounds for. the ſeed ſown in the eight years, the neat pro- 
duce will be reduced to 104733 pounds.. 

It is proper to obſerve that this wheat was meaſured” 
every year in the barn, as ſoon as it was threſhed, and be- 
| ion which always occaſiong. 
a conſiderable dimunition, though we. do not make any; 
allowance for it here. | | 

Let us now ſee what crops the preceding experi- 

| mens 


sie H Us 


= ive us room reaſonably to from the fame | this, and which ls but twenty- ſour fathoms and thirty- 
in Gxteen ſucceſſive years of the New Huf- | two feet larger, has always been ſown with twelve meaſures/ 
bandry ;,zo judge only by that of this firſt year, 1753, | A new cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of this field, un- 
unfavourable as it is. "IE SY. 7 known before my obſervations, is, that the farnier wiſcly' 
« The firſt field was ſowed, half in beds, and | took care to ſow it with a leſs quantity of feed. The 
half in equally diftant rows. I am obliged to ſup- | plants throve better, when the land was not over ſtocked 
poſe it 8 been ſowed entirely in beds ; for it can- | with them. This field will therefore For ove the 
not be doubted but that the part which was ſowed in | truth of one of the firſt principles of ew Huſ-' 
rows, would have produced as much as the other: con- bandry, viz. that the quantity of ſeed generally uſed 
ſequently the whole crop of the two halves, at 3370 ought to be diminiſhed : a P ſition which . deſerves 
pounds each, would have been 6740 pounds. our entire confidence, becau e ſeed here has, from 
„ Beſides the advantage of reaping a much greater time immemorial, been reduced to cight meaſures, and 
quantity of corn, there are others which highly merit our | they have been ſufficient to produce very plentiful crops. 
attention, This corn is not mixed with any ſeeds of | The farther reduction made in 1752, to ſeven meaſures, 
weeds, and its quality is greatly improved by the abun- muſt alſo be approved of, ſince the crop which theſe 
dance of nouriſhment which the plants are ſupplicd with | yielded was very fine. ; 
by the frequent ſtirrings of the earth in this huſbandry, | ** Theſe preliminary obſervations ſeemed neceſſary, be- 
more than in the old. fore we proceeded in our detail. 'This field was ſowed with 
But how fine a proſpect does the following propoſition about 850 pounds of wheat. It was finer during the 
afford us beyond all this! viz. * That the crops of the | whole ſummer than any wheat in the common way. It 
ſecond and following years, would be ſtill more plentiful | was reaped at a proper time, and yielded about 6646 
then the firſt.” What fome might then think only an | pounds, from which muſt be deducted, firſt, the 850 
object of hope and ſpeculation, is already realized, and pounds of ſeed ; and, ſecondly, the value of the dung, 
proved by experience. All this deſerves the moſt ſerious which is equal at leaſt to 1260 pounds of wheat, toge- 
attention. The New Huſbandry will certainly, in time, | ther with 2110 pounds; which deducted from 6646 
acquire a ſuperiority over the Old, greater than we can | pounds, the produce, leave for the neat produce 
now imagine. 4536 pounds. 
| | | 66 crop of 1753 was diminiſhed by the hail on the 
a 1) the bel Field in the Country, though the greate/t third of June. The value of this loſs is not known; but 
art of it was dunged, yielded leſs Wheat than thoſe in | we may fairly compare it with the experiment Numb. II. 
which no dung was d. By M. de Chateauvicun. | which likewiſe ſuffered by the ſame hail. We confeſs 


that this compariſon is not abſolutel „with reſpect 
Ihe proofs of the advantages of the New Huſban- to this accident; but it muſt alſo = granted, that this 


dry cannot be too greatly multiplied ; and all thoſe which | circumſtace cannot occaſion any very great error. We 
are the reſult of experience, deſerve to be communicated | muſt likewiſe premiſe, that we Rall not reckon the pro- 


to the public, s . duce of a ſmall ſpot which is pretty commonly ſowed in 
* 'The ficld we are going to ſpeak of, is generally, | March in the year of fallow, becauſe it hardly equals the 
and juſtly, reckoned the beſt in the country. Its ſoil is | expence of dung and ploughing. _ 
excellent, very deep and extremely fertile. This field | «© The neat produce cn a feld ſown in equally diſtant 
is dunged very often. Its nearneſs to the farm-yards ren- | rows, was 2857 pounds eight ounces. But the extent of 
ders the carriage of manure 2 and is the | that field being only one acre, three roods, ſeven poles, 
cauſe of its getting perhaps more of it than may be neceſ- | and two yards, we muſt calculate what the crop would 
Tary, Its ſituation too is excellent, riſing on all ſides | have been in proportion, if that extent had been four acres 
above the neighbouring grounds, and the rays which | and eight poles (6087 fathoms) ſuppoſing it of the ſame 
ſurround it ; by which means it is leſs expoſed to be hurt | quality. e ſhall find, that the field on which our ex- 
by wet, the water eng an eaſy drain from off it. periment was made, would have produced neat 8006 
un The extent of this field 6087 fathoms (four acres | pounds of wheat; deducting from which 4 536 pounds, 
and eight poles.) It was ſowed in 1752, for the harveſt = the neat produce of the Feld cultivated in the old way. 
of 1753, and the greateſt part of it was well dunged. The difference in favour of the New Huſbandry, without 
« Jt is not the cuſtom of the place I am ſpeaking | dung, will be 3470 pounds of wheat. 
of, to deſcribe the extent of a field hy the number of acres | This field laid out in beds, yielded neat 1540 pounds 
contained in it, but by the number of meaſures of wheat | of wheat. Its extent is but one acre, one rood, and eigh- 
with which is 1s ſowed. one meaſures uſed generally to | teen poles ; ſo that we are to ſee what crop it would have 
be employed to ſow this: but the quantity of ſeed was | yielded if its extent had been four acres and eight poles, 
leſſened this laſt time, and only ſeven meaſures were ſown. | ſuppoſing the quality of the ſoil to be the ſame. The rule 
We have hitherto ſuppoſed the ſurface of this field to be | of three ſhews us again, that its neat produce would have 
one to that of the other fields of the ſame country, in | been 5681 pounds of wheat, which we are to double for the 
ich eight meaſures of ſeed are ſown. amount of the next year's crop, every year yielding a crop 
But as I was deſirous to be more preciſely exact, in | in the New Huſbandry ; whereas the field it is compared 
order to form the compariſon I purpoſed making, I had | with would lie fallow this year. 'Thus two years will yield 
recourſe to the geometrical plans of the lands, and found | 11362 pounds of weat; from which deducting 4536 
he contents of this field to be, as I ſaid before, 608 unds for the neat produce of the ſame field, cultivated 
athoms: now, the cuſtom of the village to which it | in the old way, during the ſame ſpace of time, the diffe- 


belongs is always to ſow at leaſt eleven meaſures in a | rence will be 6826 pounds of wheat in favour of the New 
ſpace like this. One field, among others, very near to | Huſbandry. 


2 Reflections 
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Refieftions and Obſervations on the. Practice of the New 
« Huſbandry, by M. de Chateauvieux. | 


The chief object of our reflection laſt year was, the 
effect which ploughing and culture have upon plants. 
They ſeem to us to be confirmed by the following obſer- 
vations. 

„ 13, The productions were in thoſe places 
where the earth had been moſt looſened, and brought to 
the fineſt tilth. | 

« 2, We have ſcen plainly, that, in order to improve 
our tillage, it is neceſſary to make the great furrow in 
the middle of the alleys very deep, becauſe that furrow 
being afterwards filled up, and a new bed made over it, 
there is a greater depth of light well looſened mould im- 
mediately under the roots of the plants. 8 725 

« 3. We can affirm, that we have this year, without 
much trouble, ploughed our beds from fiſteen to eighteen 
inches deep, which is very conſiderable; but we muſt not 
flatter ourfelves, that this depth can always be attained 
the firſt year; it is by continuing this ſame culture that 
we ſhall inſenſibly reach it. | | 

« 4. To have great ſucceſs, requires care and 
judgment in performing every part of the New Huſbandry. 
The culture which is well executed, will be of very great 
uſe; but that, on the contrary, which is badly — 
will be of no ſervice to the plants, and may even prove 
very detrimental to the next year's crop. | 

« 5. To perform this culture with advantage, it is 
. of neceſſary to obſerve this important maxim of til- 
lage, fo little attended to by many farmers, ** never to 
ſet the plough to work, when the earth is too moiſt.” I 
have adhered to it ſtrictly, and have never ſuffered my 
lands to be touched till they were dry. We have tilled 
when the weather has been very dry and very hot, and 
then it was that our culture had the effect; the ſtiff- 
eſt land having been broken by the preceding ploughings, 
was provided with the moiſture neceſſary for plants, from 
its ſurface to the bottom of the furrows ; and the plants 
were ſenſibly benefited by all our frequent ſtirrings. 

« 6, I was ſo ſtruck with this, that I marked ſeveral 
ſtalks, to ſee how much they grew each day. From the 
time that the cars began to appear, till they had done 
bloſſoming, I found that they grew an inch in four and 
twenty hours. 'The hotteſt days were thoſe in which 
the ſtalks grew moſt, whilſt all vegetation ſeemed almoſt 
 fuſpended in the wheat in the common way. 

4 7. This obſervation led me to another. I was great- 
ly ſurpriſed one day to find my ſtalks juſt as I had left 
them the day before. The next day, and the day after, 
I found them ſtill the fame. In ſhort, they grew no 
longer from that time. 

So ſudden a change raiſed my 2 greatly, and 
I reſolved to find out the cauſe of it. e time when 
exe ceaſed to grow, was immediately after they had done 
b ing. I judged that from that time all the ſap was 
conveyed to the ear, to form: the grains, and that the reſt 
of the plant had only what was neceſſary to prevent its 
drying too ſoon. This diſpenſation of the nutritive juices 
ſeemed to me very remarkable : all their forces ſeem then 
to unite, in order to form, fill, and ripen the grain, which 
is the moſt uſeful part. I was afterwards confirmed in 
1 by obſerving, that it was from that very time that 
the ſtalks and blades began inſenſibly to loſe their deep 
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every day ; a fure fign of @ diminution of ſap-in' thoſk 


“ 8. It is likewiſe of very great importance to know, 
which is the moſt proper time for ſowing ; for the growth 
of plants depends greatly on this circumſtance. Late 
ſowings have not anſwered; but the early ones have pro-. 
duced plants, whoſe vigour has enabled them the better 
to reſt the winter's cold, and to branch'out the more 
abundantly. By attending to this circumſtance, the 
farmer will enjoy the deſirable advantage of having his, 
corn ripen early, and of its being leſs expoſed to the dan- 
gers of the ſummer ſeaſon ; for we have ſeen that the 
wheat which was ſowed firſt in the new method, ripened 
thoroughly as ſoon as that which was ſowed in the old 
way. 18 _=_ to know this, in order to be ſenſible; 
of the neceſſity of beginning to plough early, that the 
ſeed may be ſowed in due time. 

“ g. I muſt beg leave again to make a few reflections 
relative to the quantity of ſeed moſt proper to be ſown. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to know how to propor- 
tion the quantity of the ſeed to the ſtrength and richneſs, 
of the ſoil, ſo that each may have its due proportion. The 
experiments already made, help to direct us; but I think 


knowledge in this point. - * Yo 

At preſent I ſhall only adviſe fowing the fame quan- 
tity of ſeed as I did in 1752. J fancy that proportion 
will not differ greatly from what a longer practice will 
ſhew to be beſt. However, the ſame quantity of ſeed 
will not do for every ſoil. It muſt be varied with judge- 


ſeaſon, and the better or worſe condition of the land. I 
think, too, that in the firſt, and even the ſecond year of 
the trials which may be made, it will be proper to ſow a 
little thicker than I did in 1752. The farmer will eafily 


rought to' a good tilth, they will requize leſs ſeed ; but 
till then, he will do well not to be over ſparing of it. 
© 10. We cannot yet determine ſo exactly as we could 
wiſh, what breadth the beds, including the alleys, ſhould 
be of, to make the ground produce the greateſt quantity 
of corn; nor whether it would be beſt to ſow more or! 
than three rows. We confeſs, that we ſhould be glad 
to ſee a longer ſeries of accurate experiments, and to have 
a greater knowledge of this matter, before we pretend: 


wide. ' 

„% M. Duhamel, who firſt introduced this New Huſ- 
bandry in France, intends to make experiments by ſow- 
ing only two rows. If they ſhould yield more grain, the 
breadth of the beds may certainly be diminiſhed : and as. 
it is of conſequence to multiply and vary experiments, in. 
order to determine this point, we now have ſeveral beds. 
ſown, ſome in two, and ſome in three rows. I have 


ſome fields would do; and the reſult of this experiment 


ceſs of this firſt t as follows. 
When the field was ſowed, I obſerved, among the 
reſt, ten beds which the ploughman had made wider than. 
the others, I was ſorry at firſt, that any of the ground 


ſhould be loſt ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, I determined 
to ſow thoſe beds with two turns of the drill-plough ; and 
conſequently to_plant them with fix rows of wheat. I 


green colour, and that this green grew lighter and lighter 


. may 


did ſo; and when the firſt ploughing after winter was 
| FL BBS dn 


others ſtill neceſſary, before we can truſt abſolutely to our 


ment, and regulated according to the circumſtances of the 


ceive, that when his lands are well looſened and 


to fix it. Our beds have always been about fix feet. 


likewiſe tried what multiplying the number of rows in. | 
promiſes. an * in that way of ſowing. e ſue 
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given, little regard was paid to the two outſide rows, 
| n in ſeveral parts; ſo that 
there remained but four or five rows in places. 


6 The wheat of theſe beds, not excepting even the 
middle rows, grew as high, and branched as much as 
that of the others, in which there were but three rows. 
examined them frequently with great care, and was aſ- 
ſiſted therein by ſeveral perſons, very —_— of judging 

and making good obſervations, The only difference we 
could diſtinguiſh, and that was ſcarcely perceptible, was 
in the ears, which we thought rather ſhorter in the middle 
rows than in the others; but as there was a greater quan- 
tity of them, we judged that theſe beds would yield the 
moſt grain. | 

We were not miſtaken ; for their produce was as 
follows: the ten beds, ſown with ſix rows each, yielded 
ninety-one pounds of wheat more than ten beds ſown with 
three rows each, But as this reſult does not ſet the mat- 
ter in a ſufficiently clear light, we muſt have recourſe to 
the following calculation, The fix rowed beds took up 
more ground than thoſe which had but three rows : two 
beds more might have been made out of the ſurplus of 
their breadth ; ſo that there would, in that caſe, have been 
twelve beds inſtead of ten. The queſtion therefore is, 
whether this ground, made into ten produced more 
than it would have done if it had been made into twelve 
beds of three rows each. To which I anſwer, that it did 

roduce thirty- eight pounds more; and that there was 
Kleie a ſeventh part more ſtraw. 
« As this experiment deſerved to be repeated, I have 
tried it in a larger way. I have laid ſeveral acres out in 
beds of about ſeven feet wide: they are ſown with fix 
rows: the plants are very fine, and I impatiently wait the 
event. 

«© Though I have continued not to dung my fields, the 
ts ſtill grow very tall, and produce ſine long ears, well 
with plump grain. 

J am indebted to the New Huſbandry for the reco- 
very and improvement of worn-out meadows. They 
have already yielded me plenty of fodder, the value of 
which ought to be added to the produce of the ſields, be- 
. <auſe the New Huſbandry is the immediate cauſe that ma- 
nure can be ſpared to enrich thoſe meadows. 


General Diſpoſition of the Lands for the Crop of 1754- 


« The more I have ſtudied the principles of the New 
Huſbandry, the more I have been convinced of the advan- 
tages attending it. My experiments have not only con- 
firmed me in this opinion ; but they have likewiſe ſhewed 
me, that my practice has been conſiſtent with thoſe prin- 


2 This made me determine to lay the whole of one 


my farms out in the new way, as ſoon as I poſſibl 
could; its extent being no more tban I can direct almoſt 
the whole culture of myſelf. 

“I have compleated it this year. All the fields, of 
which only half uſed to be ſowed every year in our old 
ways are now laid out in beds. I have ſowed them all, 
with a deſign to continue doing ſo for the future every year. 
They look exceeding well hitherto : the plants are ex- 
tremely fine, and promiſe a greater crop next year, than 
— 4 of the ſoregoi 


« Theſe experiments have likewiſe made a ſtrong 


pre ſſion on ſeveral. 
Fee of the New Huſbandry, as his inclination, or pro- 
of advantage, directed. It is true, our farmers are 


in this country, each of whom 


i 
Im-. 


ö 


1 


| 


more generally inclined to ſow their lands in eq 
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diſtant 
= with the drill r 
proper management of which, they, is attended 
with much more care and trouble. Ny Jad. ivd is 
pos on account of its ſimplicity. to be. uſed 
| year, and numbers of fields near this city (Geneva) 
have been ſowed with it this year. g 
“ Several of our have likewiſe tried the drill - 
plough, and their example will be of conſequence here - 
+» Their unwillingneſs to come into any new 
is well known: but this ſeems to get the Cotter of their 


prejudices ; and the proſpect they now have of greater 


crops than uſual, makes them regret their not having 
ſowed a extent of ground in this manner. 
% We have about an hundred and fifty acres ſowed in 


beds, and alſo near a thouſand ſowed in equally diſtant 
rows. Such experiments, and made on different 
ſoils, cannot but afford new inſtruction: the facts will be 
better aſcertained, and people will be more thoroughly 
convinced that the greater product of the crops is owing 
tothe New Huſbandry, and not to favourable circumſtances, 
to which they are too apt to impute it. Theſe experiments, 
fay they, have been made on the very beſt foils ; it is much 
eaſter to prepare two or three roods of ground, than an 
extent of acres ; theſe little ſpots have been culti- 
vated with vaſt care ; it is almoſt impoſſible to beſtow the 


fame attention upon large tracts of land.—Luckily, ſeve- 


ral lovers of agriculture are _— large experiments, 
which already prove, that the New Huſbandry may eaſily 
be practiſed in any extent of ground whatever.” 
CONCLUSION. 

© Any one may now judge, by the experiments which 
have been made theſe laſt four years, and by the ſucceſs 
which has attended them, how far the principles of the 
New Huſbandry are juſtly founded, and how far we are 
in the right road to give ſtill farther demonſtrations of its 
excellence. 

« The lands on which it has been already practiſed, 
leave no room to doubt that all its operations may be per- 
formed with eaſe : and at the ſame time they prove to thoſe 


who ſhall be inclined to cultivate any part of their farms 


in the ſame way, that they may do it with equal ad- 
Vantage. 

« Convenient inſtruments for executing this culture 
are already invented and made. 'The uſe which has been, 
and ſtill is, made of them, ought to increaſe our confi- 
dence in them. It is by their means that the two moſt 
eſſential articles towards ſecuring ſucceſs, are obtained : 
the firſt is, the means of forming, ploughing, and culti- 
vating the beds, with great caſe and little expence : the 


ſecond, that of ſowing land more regularly, and of giv- 


ing it the exact quantity of ſeed that may be thought moſt 
proper, by means of the drill-plough, which buries the ſeed 
at its in tne furrows, covers it over, and, in 
ſhort, the whole buſineſs of ſowing, with great 
diſpatch, and a conſiderable ſaving of feed. 


EXPERIMENTS made near Guignes, in the Province of 
Brie, under the Direction of M. Rouſlel, and communt- 
cated to M. Duhamel in 1755. 


„M. Rouſſel prudently began, as we would adviſe 
every one to do, with ſmall experiments. His firſt trial 
of the New Huſbandry was upon a little ſpot : but being 
prevented from attending to it in perſon, many faults 
were committed during his abſence, On his m—_— 

l w 
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y 
ſufficient to 


theſe ears contained fixty-four grains. This 
ſhew him the excellence of the new culture, 
he immediately determined to extend to larger ob- 
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uſbandry, and were accordingly ſown with 
il. plough, between the ninth and twenty-firſt of Ofto- 
„ with 571 of wheat, including ten pounds 
an half, which were uſed to fill up ſome ſpaces where 
the ſeed had miſſed. This is after the rate of about 
twenty-four pounds to an acre. 

At the fame time, an adj 


order to 


7 5 
2 5 
id 


AE 


pounds to an acre. 
The corn came up finely in both fields: but that which 


was ſown in rows to be near a wood, from 
which numbers of rabbits came, and entirely deſtroyed the 
plants of near five acres: the roots which they left, were 
eaten up by worms: and the dung of the ſheep-folds pro- 
duced a great quantity of weeds. This was not all: as 
the furrows' did not run in the direction of the decli- 


the firſt ploughing, which ought to have been given in 


March, could not 
great many clods. 
Theſe clods were 


till April, when it left a 


hard by the time of the ſe- 
cond ploughing, which was performed with a 
with two — 4 » Which inſtead of breaking and 
looſening the ground, and laying freſh earth to the roots, 
only turned thoſe hard clods over upon the rows. 
e third ploughing, which was given with a plough 
with two ſhares, and in more favourable weather, a 
better effect. 
| Notwithſtanding the accidents which had reduced this 
E of wheat to ſo wretched a condition, that the 
uſbandmen ſaid they were ſure it never would produce 
a crop worth reaping, and that all the labour beſtowed 
upon it was thrown away; yet, reckoning upon the 
ſame footing of twenty-four acres, though it would be 
but juſt to deduct the five which were abſolutely deſtroyed 
by the rabbits ; and ſuppoſing too the crops of 1756 and 
1757 to be no greater than that of 1755 ; M. Rouſſel's 
calculation proves, that even theſe three crops will ſtill be 
better than what the ſame field would produce in the 
common way. | 
But, fays M. Rouſſel, if we do the New Huſbandry 
part of the juſtice it deſerves; and inſtead of including 
the five-acres which the rabbits deſtroyed, we reckon 
ay the produce of nineteen acres prepared in a hurry, 
and badly ploughed ; and even ſuppoſe them-to be no 
better managed in the following years, and the whole ex- 
tent of the 24 acres, to be only of the ſame quality as 
22 we 2 a bai with which it was intended — 
compared ; r S, WI 
8 1 uce of boch, in three years, 


plough | ſame quality, and 


- The nineteen acres produced 11592 pounds of hes 
which 9 A 
cauſe it was finer, but likewiſe becauſe it was quite free 
from all ſeeds of weeds. This is after the rate of 610 
pounds for acre. | 

From this, we are to deduct the ſeed, which is, for 
each acre, twenty-four pounds. | 

The neat produce of each acre will then be 586 pounds 
of wheat, from all ſeeds of weeds. f 275 5 

Suppoſing the crops to be no greater in the following 
years, though what we ſhall fay hereafter will ſhew that 
they certainly will, each acre will have produced neat at 
the end of ove years, 1758 pounds of Wheat. 

The other piece of ground, which was cultivated- in 
the old way, in order to make the compariſon, produced 
1260 pounds an, acre, from which we are to deduct 154 
pounds for the ſeed. 5 

The remaining neat produce is . — 

The ſecond year's produce of this acre, ſowed 
with ſpring corn, can be reckoned at only half the value 
of the firſt year's crop of wheat ; and the third year pro- 
duces nothing, being the year of fallow. - 

Thus the total neat produce of the acre cultivated in the 
common way will be, at the end of three years, onl 
— 4 K whilſt that in the new way, will be 175 


M. Rouſſel gives the following Account of his E xperiments 


in 1756, in a Letter to M. Duhamel 


« In October 1755, I choſe, in the middle of a fallow 
field which had been well ploughed, and was not expoſed 
to any of the accidents I met with laſt year, a piece of 

d, which, to make a fair compariſon between the new 
method and the old, I divided into two equal parts, each 
containing twelve acres. One of theſe ſpots was ſet apart 
for the New Huſbandry ; and the other, exactly of the 

quite contiguous, to be ſowed broad- 
caſt in the old way. | | 
« This laſt n 
the folding of the ſheep. With regard to the other, hic 
was to be cultivated in the new way, and which A | 
ninety-three beds five feet wide, including the Sz 
only eight of theſe beds were dunged by ſheep, and that 
at e time, and to the ſame . as the ground by 
which the compariſon was intended to be — 4 of the 
other beds, ſeventy- ſix had no ſort of dung or amendment 
whatever ; and nine were dunged more or in the 
manner and proportion hereafter mentione l. £ 

«© Moſt of thoſe who practiſe the New Huſbandry uſe no 
dung at all. Iſuppoſed that their reaſon for rejecting this 
manure was, the difficulty of finding a proper time to ap- 
ply it; for whilſt the alleys receive their ſeveral ſtirrings, 
no wheel-carriage can be admitted with dung without- 
hurting the beds which are ſown, and hardening the looſe 
mould of the alleys: to carry it on the backs of cattle, 
would be at beſt a very difficult, tedious, and expenſive 
way, where any conſiderable ſpace is to be dunged: to 
ſpread it upon the earth only the moment the ſeed is ſown, 
is a ſure way to clog up the drill-plough, and hinder its 
operation, if the dung be not thorou rotten ; and to 
breed weeds, which by no means ſuit this culture. Lo 
remedy theſe inconveniencies, I contrived the following” 
method. I opened in each of the alleys one of 


large furrows which muſt always be every year at the'con- 
uding of = ſummer hocings, in the Hm 
| * 6 ec 


* 
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three rows of ſeed are afterwards to be ſown ; and by 
drawing the plough with two mould - boards once 22 
it, I made it fourteen or fifteen inches wide ; which is 


twenty 
breadth that the three rows of ſeed require. The ſpace . 
een two of theſe deep furrows is exactly the breadth | longer more vigorous ſhoots t 


of a cart, the wheels of which going in them, hurt no | dunged beds. By the twentieth of February, five ſmaller 
rt that has been ploughed, and do not preſs down or | ſtalks ifſued out of the five great ones, which 
— the looſe mould ; nor do the horſes do any damage, | caſe with the wheat in the common way. The 
becauſe they neceſſarily tread upon the ſtubble of the late | not receive their firſt ploughing till the roth 
reaped beds, in the middle between theſe two furrows. Eleven of the main ſtalks grew an inch and 
This was the method I uſed to dung the nine beds, in | five days; and I obſerved that the moles were rather 
queſtion, The dung was well rotted : it was ſpread at the | more buſy in the dunged beds, than in the others. As 
bottom of the furrows, and immediately covered over by | the earth was yet ſomewhat too ſoft, 1 thought it needleſs 
the ſame ploughing that made the beds which were ſown | to continue a ploughing which could not do a 
ſome days after. Perhaps this manure may be of more | and therefore poſtponed it to the twenty · eighth of 
ſervice to my lands than to —. others, becauſe the foil | and following days. On the ninth of April, I found a 
is naturally cold and backward. The grain is by this | plant with eighteen ſtalks in one of the dunged beds: the 
means ſown upon a kind of gentle hot-bed, the warmth | greateſt number of branches that any of the plants in the 
of which promotes the branching and vegetation of the | undunged beds had, was twelve: but, on the other hand, 
lants. winter rains and froſts raiſe a fermentation. | I likewiſe found ſome which had eighteen in the field of 
The firſt ſpring ploughing, by giving it a little air, re- | compariſon ſown in the common way. | aug 
vives that fermentation at the very time when the ſap is | On the ninth of May, n 
moſt active, and the plant begins to branch. As the dung | ſtalks; and from that time it branched no more. The 
tots, a kind of motion is cauſed in the earth, which in | ſecond ploughing was not given till three weeks after, viz. 
ſome meaſure anſwers the end of a ſlight ploughing, and | the twenty-cighth of May; which, I think, was ſome- 
brings freſh nouriſhment to the roots. The fame * as | what too late after the corn had ceaſed to branch. By the 
conſumes the ſtraw, likewiſe conſumes the little ſeeds that | twenty-third of June, there were three ſorts of wheat to 
are in the dung, which might otherwiſe produce numbers | all the beds: there were ears in bloſſom, others juſt going 
of weeds. When this dung is brought up again to the | out of bloom, and others not yet out of their hoods. 'The 
ſarface of the earth, by the next year's ploughings, it will | fineſt ears were thoſe which came up and bloſſomed firſt. 
no longer have thoſe hurtful ſeeds. It will indeed have loſt | The moſt forward beds were thoſe which had been dunged 
its heat ; but it will ſtill have retained all its fatneſs, which | under furrow with ſheep's dung : the next to them were 
will mix with the earth; and land thus conſtantly dunged, | the eight beds which had been folded, the plants of which 
will in time become a perfectly fine mould. But if theſe were a little greener than thoſe of the undunged beds. 
layers of dung ſhould be ſpread too thick, or the dung | The laſt ol er was given on the tenth of July. The 
itlelf be of too hot a nature, the roots of the corn might | grain had then begun to fill: but that in the common way 
perhaps be endangered thereby. It was to determine this, | was the moſt forward, though it was ſowed three weeks. 
that I tried the following experiments, to know the effects] later than the other. I know not for what reaſon, the 
of different dungs, and what quantity it is proper to employ. | wheat of the New Huſbandry began to be reaped on the 
Three beds were dunged, in the above manner, | fourth of Auguſt, and that in the old way was let ſtand 
with horſe-dung: the firſt, which was 1165 feet long, | till the thirteenth. The produce of both cultures was as 
had three loads of dung ; the ſecond, of 1171 feet, had | follows. : | 
but two and a half; and the third, 1183 feet, had but 
two, Three other beds were dunged with cow-dung : | In the twelve Acres cultivated in the new Way, the three Beds 
one of 868 feet, with two loads and a half; and the 4 dunged with Horſe- Dung, yielded, 
cond of the ſame length, with two loads; and the third, of | Sheaves. 


en 


874 fect, with only one load and a half. The three remain | The firſt, 1165 feet long, dunged with three 1 19 
ing beds had ſheep's dung: the firſt, of 842 feet, two | The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 15 
loads the ſecond, of 8 38 feet, one load and a half; and] The ſecond, 1171 feet long dunged with two 8 | 
the third, which was of the ſame length, one load. loads and a h _ — K 


«6. 'Theſe beds were diſtributed in ſuch manner, that | The fellow to it, not dunged, — — — 14 
each of them was in the middle of two other beds | The third, 1183 feet long, dunged with two loads 16 


| 
# 
] 
| 
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which were not dunged. The field, thus laid out, was | The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 13 
ſown on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſix- 
teenth of October, with the drill-plough, which plants The three Beds dunged with Cou- Dung, yielded, 


three rows in each bed. I uſed 378 pounds of ſeed; | 
and afterwards ten pounds to fill up the chaſms ; which | The firſt, 868 feet long, and dunged with mh & - 
is after the rate of thirty-two pounds fix ounces to an | loads and a half f 6 * 
nere, and conſequently a little too much. Accordingly, | The fellow to it, not dunged, — — 
when the corn came up, I faw it was too thick ſown. | The ſecond, likewiſe 868 feet long, and dunged 

The reaſon was, that the grain was too ſmall, in propor- with two loads 4 F 15 
tion to the outlets of the drill plough. At the end of ten | The ſellow to it, not dunged, — — 12 
days, this corn roſe well. On the eighteenth of Decem-¶ The third, 874 feet long, and dunged with one! 
ber, I obſerved that moſt of theſe plants had branched in- load and a half c 
to four ſtalks, whilſt thoſe in the common way had but | The ſellow to it, not dunged, — — 
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| count of M. Rouſſel. 
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_ 1 The three Beds dual with Sheeg's Dung, yielded, | | 


The firſt; 842 feet long, and dunged with two loads 17 
The fellow to it, not dunged ñm—) - 2 « 10 
The ſecond, 838 feet long, and dunged with one ! 


load and a half, 15 
The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - - 11 
The third, alſo 838 feet long, and dunged with . 40 

one l 1 
2 to it not dunged. r 10 


The eight Beds which had been folded, two of which were 
1171 feet long, three 1177 feet, and three 1183, 
produced in all 'F 142 


produced | 
This is near 18 ſheaves a- piece. 
The 67 other beds, which had not been dunged, : 814 
produced in all, | ; 
This is ſome what more than 12 ſheaves a- piece. 
Total produce of the 12 acres cultivated 1 1208 
new way, | 
The twelve acres ſown in the common broad caſt 
way, after having being well folded all orer 1820 
produced 


cc Theſe facts ſhew the advantage of.dunging in this 
manner. It is plain thatthe beſt dung 1s that of ſheep, 
and that it is more profitable when laid under furrow, than 
when. ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground. by 
olding. \ | 
In proportion to the produce of the bed 842 feet 
long, which was dunged with two loads of ſheep's dung, 


and produced ſeventeen ſheaves ; the bed 1165 feet long, 


which was dunged with three loads of horſe-dung, and 
produced only nineteen ſheaves, would, if dunged with 
ſheep's dung, have produced 23 + Pr; and the bed 
dunged with cow-dung, which yielded but ſixteen ſheaves, 
woeld have yielded 17 + . a EY 
6 The eight folded beds, whoſe whole length was 9412 
feet, would have yielded 190 ſheaves + yr inſtead of 
only 142 ſheaves, which was the amount of their product. 
It is likewiſe plain, that if the whole of my twelve 
acres in the new way had been dunged with ſheep's dung, 
as the bed 842 feet long was; I ſhould, in the fame pro- 
Portion, have reaped 1700 ſheaves, which would be but 
120 ſheaves leſs than the whole produce of the twelve 
acres folded all over, and ſown in the broad-caſt way. 
But even then, I ſay, that thoſe 120 ſheaves, would not be 
equivalent to the quantity of grain which I * ſow- 
ing according to the New Huſbandry. An hundred of 
our ſheaves yielded, in general, little more than 378 
pounds of wheat. The 120 ſheaves which the twelve 
acres ſown in the broad-caſt way produced more than the 
twelve acres in beds, would therefore yield but 453 pounds. 
Deduct this from 87x pounds, which I ſaved in the ſeed 
of theſe laſt twelve acres ſown in the new way, and I 
ſhall ſtill be a gainer : for I ſowed only 388 pounds in this 
ground ; whereas 1260 pounds were uſed to ſow the other 
twelve acres in the common way. This would have been 
the produce of this firſt year's crop, ſuppoſing that the 
whole of my twelve acres in beds had been dunged in the 
fame manner as the bed 842 feet long. For want of that, 
I reaped but 1208 ſheayes. They have juſt been threſhed, 
and have yielded only 5040 pounds of grain.” 
M, Du Hamel 4 the following remarks on this ac- 


HU'S 


„The 1208 ſheaves yielded but 5040 pounds of grain, 
from which we are. to deduQt 388 pounds for the ſeed. 
The neat produce is therefore 4652 pounds, which would 
make in three years 13956 pounds. The other field in 
the common way produced 8757 pounds; from which we 
are to deduct 1260 pounds for the ſeed : the neat produce 


is conſequently 7497 pounds; the half of which is 3748 


pounds and a half: for the value of the next year's crop. 
This is all that thetwelve acres in the common way would 
produce in three years, and amounts to no more than 
11245 pounds and a half : conſequently the balance in fa- 
vour of the New Huſbandry in three years, is 27 10 pounds 
and a half, or one fourth part of the whole: and that 
from a field which was ſown in rows for the firſt time 
and of which three fourths were not dunged at all: whilſt 
the other, with which it is compared, had been folded all 
over, and for the year, produced a very plentiful crop.” 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Poitou. 


„Being convinced of the advantages of the new me- 
thod of cultivating land, I reſolved to make a trial of it, 
by comparing the produce of a field cultivated in the 
common way, with that of another field cultivated ac- 
| cording to the New Huſbandry : and M. Duhamel has 
defired, all lovers of agriculture to try by experiments made 
with care, whether it be moſt profitable to ſow beds with 
two, or with three rows of corn; or, which is the ſame 
thing, to find at what diſtance the rows ought to be ſown ; 
I divided a ſpot of ns into ten equal -parts, which I 
made into as many „each fix feet wide. 
© In the middle of five of theſe beds I ſowed three 
rows, ſeven inches aſunder; ſo that they took up fourteen 
inches of ground, and there remained four feet ten inches 
for the breadth of the alleys, which is very ſufficient for 
the horſe-hocing huſbandry. an One 

I ſowed three other beds with only two rows, a foot 
diſtant from each other; conſequently the alleys were 
five feet wide. UH e DIGIT GIG 

* The two remaining beds were ſown with two rows 
each, three feet aſunder. The alleys were therefore but 
three feet wide: or rather the whole of this laſt ſpot may 
be looked upon as ſown in ſingle rows, with alleys three 
feet wide, which is too narrow a ſpace to admit of horſe- 
Rn conveniently. | F | 

4 Before I * of the produce of theſe beds, it will 
be proper to obſerve : 19% 

* 1. That this trial was made with rye. My fear that 
birds might eat up the wheat, made me prefer rye, which 
I adviſe every one to do, when only ſmall experiments are 
made. This eſcaped without the leaſt damage; whereas 
I have obſerved, that when experiments have been made 
with wheat,' the birds, preferring that to any other grain, 
have always deſtroyed a conſiderable part of the crop. 

4 2. The beds ſown with three rows were near 2 
hedge, . which greatly damaged two of them, either by its 
roots exhauſting the ground, or by its ſhadow keeping that 
part harder frozen than the reſt, © br 

% 3. The intervals were not hoed at all, between 
either the double or the triple rows; only the alleys were 
horſe-hoed; and conſequently none but the fingle rows 
were ay on both ſides. | | 

4 the 25th of February, the alleys were plou 
ed. l viſited them on the ſecond of March, ere feu 


upon examining the plants, that, in theſe five days, they 
had ſhot out roots four inches long into the new ſtirreil 


R r2 | mould, 


H U S 


mould. 1 the hocings at 
rye continued in good condition till it was reaped. 'The 
laſt hoeing was given after the bloſſoming was paſt. 


5. I then examined the roots, found they had 
extended ci inches into the looſe mould. This 
may ſeem ge; but I am certain it is true; for I took 
"every 3 not to be deceived. 

4 6. The alleys between the ſingle rows were hoed but 
twice, being too narrow to admit the gh after the 


had 
to complain 


to branch. However, I had not reaſon 
the produce of theſe ſingle rows. 
44 * * my operations, it 
is time to products. 

The ears in my rows were from four to ſeven inches 
long, and the ſtalks from four to ſix feet high, which was 
one third taller than in the neighbouring fields cultivated 


in the old way. 
nd, in the beſt years, never 


% This ſpot of 


uſed : in com- 
buſhels, and fre- 


ge 
ground, I had the ſheaves threſhed out 


was ſown in the rows. Ibe produce of my little field 
was therefore this year, compared to other years, as ſe- 
ven is to four ; to which muſt be added, that it is capable 
ol bearing as great a crop every year, which is not the 
caſe in the common hu . | 


Let us now examine the produce of the rows, and 
compare them with one another, in order to judge whe- 
2 moſt profitable to ſow in ſingle, double, or 
triple rows. 
% Two beds, the moſt diſtant from the hedge, ſown 
with triple rows, yielded each three quarters of a buſhel. 
Toyo beds with double rows, yielded each two thirds 
of a buſhel; conſequently the three beds with double rows 
yielded two buſhels, and the fix rows ſown two and two, 
in three beds, yielded one quarter more than the fix rows 
. ſown three and three in two rows; but two beds of three 
rows a-piece yielded one ninth more than two beds of 
only two rows a- piece; whence we may conclude, that 
the diſtance of the rows increaſes the produce of an equal 
number of plants or, which comes to the ſame, that an 
equal quantity of ſeed will produce more grain when the 
rows are more diſtant, than when they are ſown cloſer to- 
1 5 But this is not a real profit ; becauſe the fix 
double rows take up one third more ground than the fix 
Fach of the ſingle rows yielded ſeven-eighths of a 
buſhel, which is one ſeventh more than the triple rows, 
though they took up no more ground ; and their produce 
ul probably have been greater, if they had been hoed 
two or three times more. 


new” } 


pro- | four feet two inches wide. 


US 


fide of the double rows, if the 


alleys had been made only four feet wide, inſtead of five; 
for by this means I ſhould have gained one fifth more 


ground ; and four feet are a ſufficient breadth for the ope- 
rations of the horſe-hoe. Where the fingle rows are fo 
near as in this experiment, the ſame ground would ſcarce- 
ly bear another crop the next year, for want of having 
been ſufficiently ſtirred. To clear up this point by a new 
experiment, I have ſown ſingle rows in the middle of four 
beds, two of which are four feet wide, and the two others 
only three. 'The winter hocings have been given them 
with eaſe, and I hope the others will not be more difficult, 
at leaſt till all the corn is ſpindled. What I fear moſt is 
the earth's being carried off the narrow ſpace on which 
the rows ſtand, when a thaw comes on, or by the heavy 
rains which are frequent with us. | 
The reſt of my field is ſowed in two rows, in beds 
I have done this, becauſe, as 
it is the general cuſtom here to make our ridges about that 
breadth, I am in hopes that if I obtain a plentiful crop, I 
ſhall be able the more eaſily to prevail on the farmers of 
this country to wo a method, the advantage of which 
I am ſenfible of, before I tried the above experiments.” 
As it will doubtleſs be expected by our readers, that the 
advantages reſulting from both the Old and New Huſ- 
bandry ſhould be ſet in the cleareſt and moſt conſpicuous 
point of light under this article ; we ſhall add here two 
calculations, that lately appeared in the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
and appear to be made with great accuracy and candor. 


The Profit attending Arable and Paſture Land * as 
found by Experience, near Bury, in Suffolk. 

The following calculation of the different, profit at- 
tehding arable and paſture land in my neighbourhood, is 
drawn up not merely from fancy, but from the exact 
accounts I have of my own crops, and the informa» 
tion I have gained from ſeveral ſenſible farmers. a7 

I take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe them an addition to a 
farm; but I ſhould premiſe ſuch an one as will require 
ſome additional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps two horſes ; 
but a farm of fifty pounds per annum may be ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to require no material ſtanding ces extra- 
ordinary for ſuch an addition, in which caſe the plough- 
ings, &c. will not coſt near what have laid them at; 
but the faireſt way is the ſuppoſition I have made. We 


reckon nothing is either got or loſt by four ſhillings per 
acre for a clean earth. ot d 5 


Calculation of the Expences and Profit of farming a ploughed 
or paſture Field of twenty Acres for nine Years, on a 8 
poſition that it is not a Farm by itſelf, but an Addition to 


another of fifty Pounds per Annum, the Soil wet, and a 
looſe Woodcock, Brick Earth, on the $8 


2 , urface, for eighteen 
nches deep, and under that a very good ſtiſ Clay, im- 
e An 


Firſt Year, Fallow. 


Rent charges - - - I 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth - 
Second ditto, ribbling it cloſe overwart 
Harrowing it ov . - 
Rolling 8 

Third ploughing, a roving - 
Fourth ditto, a clean earth + 


0 0 


— 
0 0880 


0 looo 


A i 
5 
io 
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5 a "Y 6 Sh tl 
o ol Mu Kc. : . kad 8 
S Ten coom * to be in the 1 22 : 
So 1 e tl blew-chaff —— 2 
Nurse to 2 4 double hr NI Harveſtia * alen — 1 0 Oo 
rrowin ly. oft gp 4p 0 Threſbing Jr Soil: © 
Seremern comb and_ Two b ; hat and the | * ingons hundredand oven 47 
1 eight ſhillings 2 r 4 0 © arrying out ditto 15 ＋ * per eoomb 8 * 
Two buſhels — ſix· pence per ; Sa times, as. before ; 7 o o 
1, 4 . rev a half of clover-ſced, a 7 8 Ren 24 Sev Ades | 2 9 Oo 
| rrowi Ulings a at a 4 | en 5 112358 | 
Werdines and — — ry 4 be Go th Year, White Oats 45 o © 0 
Harveſting ; — 3 2 6 Water-f ughing, a clean * — x 
acre = two {billings and ſi — 10 o Second e — 4 LEA. 
Threſhing on 1X-PENCE per O © Wat ac ponguings a clean 8 cs 4 9 V 
ſix · pence » hundred and 6 2 Third. — =, * —— 0 5 0 
Carryin WER coomb KY coombs, at 10 o. ing ploughing, ſowing | | a 4 0 0 
* cight n hundred and ſi Ireen — b, and harrow- 0. 3 2 
carriage 8 eight pounds; wy coomb „ Nenn of ſeed NM 7 | 
l omermes be ry oy Harveſting, two | ee -F 0d 
| at market Y | . acre F ſhillings and ——— 0 0 
3 c ſix- © 
p 1 kack. — boy 47 dred and twen _ 
| Third Year. Cie | cf -6:.6 fix times, and mar ty comb 3 7 Q 
Rent, &c. | | Clover. 3 : : keting , 0 0 
Cutting twenty — "FM . y — 1 3 18 © 
Threſhi > acres, : "be | t & Eighth ear ＋ Me 2” th 6 — 
ge bande harveſting e is o o Onedleancanh Fears Tares and Tn 7 
Expences of ings per buſhel | clover- : 30 © tares, N harrowing 83 15 ; 
market carrying the feed. 6 Five coomb of er-furrowing, nd acres for o © 
Weeding the clov . — 12 rolling 2 10 0 
cr . + a 7 1 —— 3 | 
— — iy ons ä 
| 2 10 0 Overwarting e tare land, A —— x 
Fourth Y | Roving it nother clean eart! lean earth 0 
Ren | ear, Wheat, 26 13 © Firſt ploughi — 2 0 © 
— ay” harrowing, and T7" FA Second ploughin res, a clean 5 Q 
- tive 8 and „e 150 © me, 1g, drawing the rid — 2 0 2 
Ten coomb 1 5 and ſix- pe ng the wheat, ay ploughin pos 4v bh rages into, 
Harveſting, i — > 06... ourth ploughin PEE DN” 1H 1 JO 
lin gy including all 0 o * ſteach g, a clean earth; d — o 2 0 
8 2 „ % — 0 2 6 
Carryin g One hundred 8 harrowin 85 ing earth u K 2 
n _ FI — 328 . door | nr" it, and 2.989 
Haulming, at them, and ** back car- 5 9 © 1 at ſour Kurer wo Pens ad 2 5 8 1 
one ſhilling and . 2 d ditto, at two illings per acre o 5 0 
3 22 1 10 4 gs and ſix-· pence 2 p © 
Rent, &c 2 a © Oo Ploughi C. | r, Wheat and Barley. 39 12 6 
Expences the fame „ . — 3 wing .the en land wk F 
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14 18 eeding | red- ked Fla — 
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Threſhing ſeventy coomb | 
* 
== 
— 
One hundred and ſixty comb of barley, at 
wy 3 ger — 
for cattle — — 


irty- two buſhels of clover-ſeed, at one 
pound five ſhillings per buſhel =——— 


Feed after ſeed — — — 
Fourth Yer; 
OP: hundred coomb of wheat, at fifteen ſhil- 
lings per coombb — 
3 Fifth Year. 
Sixth Year. ; 
One hundred and twenty coomb of wheat, at 
fourteen ſhillings per coomb — 
Seventh Year. 


One . and twenty coomb of white oats 
at Buck ora ſhillings 2 coomb . 


7 — 
—— — 


Eighth Year. 
Fiſteen load of tares — 
Ten acres of turnips to buy cattle in, and fat - 

ten on them, 3 worth 


* — 


Ninth Year. 


10009 KOO 


O 


oloo 0 


0 © 


Sixty coomb of wheat, at fourteen ſhillings _ 


and ſix - pence per acre — 
— —ſ — — — 


3 of maß at ſeven ſhillings 
re Per coomb — — 


nothing. 


0 
o 
0 
o 
6 
Profit - - 0 6 
4 ET. | 
Produce - - 76 10 © Produce - - 115 © © 
4 o Expences - 41 6 6 
Prot - 32 o © Prot 73 13 6 
« Fifth Year. Fr a | * 
penees "29 18 0 
Produce - 10 0 
Loſs - - 28 8 o 
Profit. Loſs. 
1 I. 8. d. 
2d Year - - 7 13 9 iſt Year - - 28 8 0 
3d Year - - 35 7 o th Lear 28 8 0 
4th Year - 32 0 © — 
6th Year - - 40 10 0 Lief 2 years 7 16 0 
| 2th Year — $14 0 — —_— 
th Year - - 5 7 6 
th Year - - 73 13 6 
Profit of 7 years 198 $ 9 
56 16 o 
141 9 9 Total profit in nine years; 


Which is fifteen pounds fourteen ſhillin ings and eight- 
pence per annum, or rather better than fifteen ſhillings 
r acre. 
But I ſhould obſerve, that as a crop of clover-ſeed is 
the moſt uncertain and various of any that is grown, I 
have reckoned leſs for it by far than multitudes produce, 


though, at the ſame time, many bring nothing at all. 


I know a field of twenty acres, which I have been often 
told by ſeveral who knew the _ once produced the 
farmer five buſhels per acre. It was all down on a 
Friday, and the farmer ſuſpecting a change of weather, 
by great rewards to his workmen, and bringing caſks of 

e into the field, and feeding them well, tempted them 
to work in an extraordinary manner all the Saturday, and 
cleared the whole into barn. It-began raining in the 
night, and ſo much ſucceeding bad weather came, that 
the crops were, in general, greatly damaged. His pro- 
duced, as I ſaid, one hundred buſhels, all which he ſold 
at three pounds ten ſhillings per buſhel, ariſing to three 
hundred and fifty pounds. And a few years ago I faw 
the ſame field 1 25 a crop of clover, which, did not 


produce twenty pecks, and that ſo wretched as to fetch 
I read 


* 1 
4 
— - * - 


9 
0 , 
, 


which is twenty-one pounds {ix-ſhillings and five-pence 
per annum, or than a guinea per acre. 


explain my meaning. We generally carry our corn to 
lotwich, Manningtree, or Thetford, from which places 
we load home with coals for blackſmiths, or any perſons 
that want them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for the 
carriage of a loading, twelve ſhillin per chaldron, and 


As I mention back · carriage in this calculation, I will | 


- | 9 25 

0 - 
US 

. Thy | Yea 's 


in 
| Expences.on 
Manuring two acres abr! — 
— Low. 
OY OE S:.. mnIIP.... 


Mowing and making twelve acres, at three 
ſhillings per acre 


we generally bring one and a half. But as we my - | Stacking, Ke. 14 
dentally carry our corn where none is to be had, I make | Weighing and marketing 5 
ſuch allowance as to bring it near the truth. I Expences on cattle — — 
2 EI — 4154 Fi crones — — — 
Calculation of nine Years Expences and 12 twenty Acres Manuring two acres as above —: 

of Graſi- Land, .the Soil ſuppoſed te be the ſame ax U | _ 

above Arable- Land, with no other Difference than being | | 

Graſs or Ploughed. Fifth Year 

Firſt Year's Expences. b f 8 

TSF; = I | bias | 
Rent, &c. a — 15 O0 0 Rem, Kc. 


Mowing, making and cocking ten acres of 
graſs to hay at three ſhillings per acre. with | 


* — 5 110 © 

Stacking, loading, &c. of ten loads of hay I 10 0 
N on four goings of hay when it is 

old, weighing, and market k— 0 16 O 
N. B. Nothing is reckoned for carriage, 

manure is brought back 5 ele 
Fifteen old crones, bought in Auguſt — 3 15 0 
Expences in buying ſheep — 0 4 © 
Three cows at five pounds each — 15 0 © 
A ſow, and ten pigs three weeks old  — 212 6 


Suppoſing two acres to be manured each year 
_ with twenty-ſix loads per acre. ' 
Forty loads of clay, at two-pence halfpenn 
per load — — 3 
Twelve ditto of aſhes, mortar, or rotten 


* 


dung, brought from Bury; ſix waggon | 


a 
: 


Mowing and' making ten acres — — 
Stacking, &c. | +; 


Weighing and marketing — 
Ex on cattle —— — 
Fi cen crones — —— 
Manuring two acres as above — 
| - ; 
| ' Fifth Year, 
Rent, &e. ; —— — — 
Mowing and making nine acres — _— 
| Stacking, &c. — — 
Weighing, &c. — — 
Expences on cattle — — 
Fifteen crones — 
Manuring two acres as above = = 


2 at eleven ſhillings and ſix- pence per 


Expences of carrying it on, and ſpreading, & c. 
Turning and mixing manure ths 


Second Year. 


j 


> ( 


* 


mn ©$0000G So- 
0 


Mowing, making, &c. of fix acres of graſs 

Stacking, &c. fix loads of hay 

py cighing, | Nn &c. 
ces uying ſheep 

A ſcore of old 2 

uring two acres as above 


— 


, 


bay hy 


9 Om 0 


0 


5 Seventh Lear. 


Rent, &c. 5 — 22 — 
Mowing and making twelve acres 
Stacking, &c. 
Weigbing, &c. 
Twenty crones 
Expences on cattle 
Manuring as above 


— EEC 
* 
„* 


( 21 (OE 2 ——ä—wĩ—łͤ ́ Jr 
TOI 7 992 227 © BY 
p 2 — 29156 3rntys aui Da 
Rent, &c. — 
7 „„ - 


Is © 
7 
7 
4 


£1 + © o. 
A 


1 
1 2 2 
1 4 0 
1 4 © 
0 13 O 
oO 2 © 
3 15 0 
5 9 4 
9 — 
27 6 4 
15.0 0 
1 16 o 
I 16 © 
0.18 © 
© 5 0 
4. 0 © 
5 % 4 
++ 


* 
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© 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0000 


0 
0 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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L 8. d. 
Rent, &c. 15 0-0 
Mowing 1 o 
Stacking, Kc. 1 1 0 
Weighing, 0 10 © 
Twenty crones 5 10 © 
Expences ET. 
Manuring two - 5. 
6 2h 29 4 4 
Rent, Kc. 15 © 0 
Mowing and 1 110 © 
I I 10 © 
o 8 o 
2 18 © 
o 10 o 
22 13 0 
PRODUCE. 
16 0 © 
at fifteen ſhillings per couple 2-32 
. 
ſuch as wood, utenſils, &c. I fhall lay 
clear profit of tree cows at four pounds 
each, which is what I have generally — 
of. mine, every thing paid, and yet 
calf now and for ſtock: one I rec 
= 7 year . . — — 12 0 0 
I ſhall not in all the method of manag- 
ing the hogs, but lay the clear profit of a 
fow at different 3 ſuch as I have gene- 
rally found my own produce — — 6 © © 
45 5 9 
Second Year. 
Tight loads of hay walled to even, and fold 
at two pounds per load 14 © © 
Twenty crones, ſold fat at ſcvemteen ſhillings 
per couple N 
Three cows, at four pounds each — 12 0 0 
| 4 Fl 
Third Year. 2 
Ten loads of hay, waſted to 2 ſold at 
two pounds per load 16 © o 
Fifreen crones, fold at fiſen ſhillings per. 
Four cows, the new one at three pounds (the Bet, 
calf is now a cow) 13 oO o 
One ſow — — — 10 0 
1 15 © 
Fourth Year. 


Fourteen loads of hay waſted to twelve — 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at fifteen 


ſhillings — — 
Four cows, the new one three pounds five 

ſhillings — — 15 
One ſow — — — 


. 2 * * - 


© "Fitch Tea uli, 7 | bor 1 
2 of 10 me »1 1 my 's.'4. 
Parr las of ky witli ton =20'0'0 
Fifteen erones, ſold per couple at ſixteen 1 "<8 
ſhillings — 12 0 0 
Four cows, the new one at three p ten 
illings — — 15 10 o 
One ſow — — no Oo 0 
| 52 10 0 
— 16 o 0 
a 120 © 
— —— 16 oO © 
„ e 13 Had 5 nee 
Seventh Year 
o 0 
0 0 
0 © 
0 © 
62 0'0 
Eighth Year. 
N — 20 0 0 
Twenty. crones, per couple at ſixteen © 
ſhillings — — — 16 0 o 
Four cows — — — — 16 Oo © 
| 15 © 
Ninth Year. . , 
Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten 1% 20 0 0 
Twenty crones, ſold per couple at fourteen bak 
ſhillings — — 14 0 0 
Four cows — — 16 Oo o 
57 0 0 
Expences. Produce. 
2 TP I. 8. d. *s 6 
iſt Lear 45 16 10 aft Year -- 45 5 0 
2d Year —- 28 16 10 2d Year — 49 5 © 
3d Year — 27 6 4 30d Year — 48 15 © 
4th Year — 29 4 4 4th Year — 57 10 © 
5th Lear 27 1 10 th Year — 52 10 o 
6th Year — 2 4 h Year — 51 10 o 
th Year - 30 4 4 th Year — 62 © 0 
th Year - 29 4 4 th Year — 57 15 © 
gth Year - 22 13 © gth Year — 57 0 © 
k 269 8 2 0 
— 2 
| 269 8 2 
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Which is twenty-three pounds eleven ſhillings and 
two-pence per annum, or one pound three ſhillings per 
acre profit. N | i 
The above account diſplays the vaſtly ſuperior advan- 
tages of graſs, with us, to arable land. "L418 

You will certainly remark, that nothing in the above 
account is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock; but in anſwer to 
that I ſhould obſerve, that nothing is calculated in the 
arable account for ſome bad years, when in ſuch land not 
a quarter of a crop is produced : and I do not mean this 
calculation as perfect (that is impoſſible) but only to diſ- 
cover the proportion between the one method and the 
other; and from what I have obſerved, and gathered from 
the information which the moſt intelligent farmers can 
give me, I am clear of opinion, that the chances, on the 
whole, are much in favour of the graſs-land, the crop of 
bay and ſeed being much more regular than thoſe of corn, 
clover, or turnips ; and ſuppoſing the eighty buſhels of 
clover · ſeed, yet the graſs profit exceeds the arable, 
even then; but, as I obſerved, the * lies againſt 
the latter, ſuppoſing the profit to be only fifteen pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

I may remind you, that I ſuppoſed this twenty acres to 
be an addition to a farm, not one by itſelf, and ſo com- 
pared the reſpective profits; therefore I have not allowed 
any thing for the feed which the above-mentioned cattle 
may accidentally have on the arable land, or turnips 
which they may expend in the winter ; and for this reaſon, 
becauſe, although it appears to me that graſs is the moſt 
profitable hufbandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed 
land ſhould undoubtedly be a part of every graſs-farm, 
for the raiſing turnips, ſome artificial graſs, and ſtover 
enough for the winter's food. . 

I hope your readers will peruſe this calculation with 
candour, and believe me, when I aſſure them it is the neareſt 
truth of any I can make, either from my own experience, 


or beſt information. Muſeum Rufticum, vol, III. p. 317. 


State of the Expence of a hoed Gr. 
A compared 0 that of th 


I propoſe here to ſtate the expence of a hoed wheat- 
crop. If this is done in any place where the price of la- 
bour is known, it will be eaſy from thence to calculate the 
expence of ſuch crops in any other places. NESS: 

When wheat is to be horſe-hoed, it is planted upon 
three · bout ridges, about four feet and eight or nine inches 
broad. If the ſoil is poor, they may be made broader, 
but ſhould not be much narrower, otherwiſe there will 
not be room enough to plough the intervals. Two rows 
of wheat, about ten inches aſunder, are drilled upon the 
top of each ridge, and then the intervals or ſpaces be- 
tween the double rows will be about three feet and ten 
inches wide. | 

For the firſt crop the land ſhould be well prepared, and 
very clean: it will therefore coft more than the following 
crops; and if che land is not in good heart, the firſt crops 
will be the ſmalleſt, for hoeing greatly improves it. The 
following eſtimate is of the ſucceeding crops. | 

The neceſſary culture for theſe is, once 1 
autumn, to form the new ridges for the next crop. This 
may be done with three horſes; for the intervals, by fre- 
quent hoeing, are kept in fine tilth, and are ploughed at 
one bout; and the middle of the ridges where the laſt 
crop ſtood, being only the breadth of two narrow furrows, 


of Wheat, and the Profit 
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are eaſily ploughed at another bout; ſo that theſe ridges, 
which in common ploughing required three bouts 
with four horſes, are now ploughed at two with three 
horſes. 


The intervals, after the corn is planted, are hoe- 
ploughed at one bout, to or from the rows. They are 


uſually thus ploughed four times, once in the beginning 
of winter, and three times afterwards in the ſpring and 
ſummer. 

The ten inch 


partitions, or ſpaces, between the rows 


of wheat, are hand-hoed about the end of March: once 


is generally ſufficient, becauſe the wheat ſoon afterwards 
ſpreads, covers the partitions, and keeps down the weeds. 

e rows are alſo to be weeded. This is all the plough- 
ing and hoeing that is commonly neceſſary till harveſt. 
But as in ſome years it may be proper to plough the ridges 
in autumn at five or fix furrows, or plough them twice, 
ſometimes to hoe-plough the intervals more than four 
times, or to give them a trench-ploughing, where the 
ſtaple is deep enough to admit of it, I ſhall make a full 
allowance for theſe, and charge two ploughings and fix 
horſe-hoeings every year. 

The hiring price in ſome parts of Middleſex for 
ploughing a ſtrong loam the firſt time, in the common 
way, is ſeven or eight ſhilling an acre ; I ſhall fay eight 
ſhillings. They work about eight hours, and plough 
about an acre a day with four horſes. The price of the 
labour may be thus diſtinguiſhed : to the ploughman 
twenty-pence, and boy eight-pence a day, including their 
beer ; and then the horſes and harneſs, &c. will come to 
ſeventeen-pence a day each. Twice ploughing therefore 
in autumn, with three horſes, comes to eight ſhillings 
and nine · pence. 

The tops of the ridges are to be rolled with a light 
roller, or harrowed once or twice with two very light 
harrows, to break the clods, and lay the tops of the 
ridges ſmooth for drilling. The harrows are faſtened to- 

er by a pole; and a horſe, walking in the furrow, 
eve the two harrows, one upon each ridge. A. rolling 
in the ſame manner is alſo uſeful in the ſpring, when the 
earth is pretty dry, and before the partitions are hand- 
hoed. Theſe rollings and harrowings, of two ridges at 
once by one horſe, are done at a ſmall expence ; and not 
being neceſſary every year, may coſt about four-pence ; 
but to make the total an even ſum, I ſhall charge for them 
(and uncovering the plants, if any clods happen to fall 
upon them at the firſt hoe-ploughing) ſeven-pence half- 
penny per acre, | | 

The uſual quantity of ſeed is three pecks, and if it 
coſts five ſhillings and fix-pence per buſhel, is four ſhil- 
lings and three half-pence per acre. 'The drilling is per- 
formed by a man and a boy, and one horſe. They may 
drill fix acres a day: I ſhall ſay but five, which is nine- 
pence per acre. 3 01 | 

The intervals ſhould be kept in fine tilth: they are 
hoe-ploughed at one bout: three horſes are ſufficient for 
the firſt two hoeings, and two for the reſt. L halt © 
reckon three for — hoeing, and then ſix hoein 
to thirteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

The price for hand-hoeing of beans the firſt time is 
about five ſhillings per acre; I ſhall call it ſix ; and as the 


ten inch partitions, and about two inches on each outſide 
of the rows, is the whole to be hand-hoed (for the hoe- 
plough does the reſt) theſe are about one fourth part of 


| 


the ridge, aa, ſhould be done for eighteen - pence an * : 
ut 
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but it is a good way to agree with the hoers to cleanſe the 
rows alſo of weeds ; Jas hel ought to be well done, 
they expect ſomething more than for common work, and 
will coſt near half a crown per acre. 
or reaping the prices are various ; from five or fix, to 
ten ſhillings « acre; at a medium, eight ſhillings is a 
high price. The drilled wheat, baving ſcarcely any weeds 
in it, and ſtanding upon only about a fourth part of the 
— 45 is eaſier and much quicker reaped than ſown wheat, 
not really worth above half the common price; but, 
for the above reaſon, I ſhall allow, for reaping and carry- 
ing ſix ſhillings per acre. | 
-ſtraw is a valuable article in the neighbourhood 
- of London ; and the ſtraw, chaff, &c. might be reckon- 
ed here to pay for threſhing and carrying the corn to 
market: where it is otherwiſe, an allowance is to be made. 
And as the diſtance from the market is uncertain, I ſhall 
charge the carrying out, and at market, a ſhilling per 
quarter, beſides the value of the ſtraw. | 
Some eſtates are tythe-free ; others pay in kind, or a 
modus. I ſhall reckon the tythe at four ſhillings per acre. 
Suppoſe the rent is ſixteen ſhillings per acre, there re- 
main to be added the taxes, or rates payable by the te- 
nant, which, at two ſhillings in the pound-rent, come to 
nineteen · pence Per acre. 
I reckon nothing for dung or manure ; for land that is 
proper for wheat, allowing ſufficient intervals and hocing, 
requires none. If the wheat of the firſt crops is weak in 
the ſpring, a top-dreſling of the rows will be of ſervice, or 
— if the proper hoeings have not been given the 
preceding year; but this ſel ha for hoeing 
makes the plants ſtrong, and if then alſo top - dreſſed, they 


ity, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that a loam may, one year 
th another, produce only the leaſt of theſe, or twenty 


buſhels per Acre. 
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The mean price of wheat at Windſor market, for the 
laſt twenty ending at Michaelmas, 1762, is near 
four ſhillings and eight-pence three-farthings per buſhel 
and twenty buſhels, at this rate, come to four pound; 
fourteen ſhillings and ſeven-pence : ſo the profit of the 
horſe-hoed wheat is one pound fourteen ſhillings and ſe. 
ven- pence per acre, or e two rents. 

Your ingenious correſpondent has above ſtated the pro- 
duce and expence of twenty acres of arable land for nine 

ears, according to the courſe of huſbandry practiſed in 

is neighbourhood, I ſhall, by way of compariſon, cal- 
culate the profit of theſe. twenty acres, ſuppoſin they 
had been under crops of hoed wheat during theſe nine 
years. 

I reckon, from your corroſpondent's account, the 
wages of his ploughmen to be about fourteen- pence, and 
a boy four-pence a day (if not allowed beer) and the 
horſes a ſhilling a day each ; in all, five ſhillings and ſix- 

ce, beſides repairs: and if they work more than eight 
ours, his land being lighter than the above, they may 
plough about an acre and a half a day, which brings the 
price for ploughing to near his reckoning of four ſhillin 
per acre. If this is not exact, he will rectify it. I ſhall 
ſtate the ploughings and horſe-hoeings, in this. proportion, 
and allow three horſes, though fewer will do in this land. 
The rent-charges, I ſuppoſe, include the tenant's taxes ; 
if not, they are to be added to the expence. As the tythe 
is not mentioned in his account, I do not charge it here. 
The other items are computed in proportion to his; and 
the above, ſtate of the expence; and as I abated four 
buſhels in the above crop per acre, I ſhall: do the ſame 
here, and reckon a middling crap of hoed wheat at only 


would be in danger of lodging. eighteen buſhels ; his producing, by a. medium of thre 
The whole expence, at theſe prices, of horſe-hoed —— twenty- two buſhels and — Fiche acre. The 
wheat, is, per acre, as follows: expence of a horſe-hoed acre of this land will be nearly 
8 | | I. s. d. as follows: 
Two ploughings in autumn, with three horſes o 8 9 | | 
Harrowing, ſeed, and drilling „ 4P +0 - 4. | E 4A & 
Six hoe · ploughings of the intervals, with three Twice ploughing in autumn, with three horſes, 
ho - - - 0 13 2| andharrowing - — — 200 3 of 
Hand- hoeing, weeding, and harveſting © 8 6 Seed three pecks (fifteen ſhillings and four- 
age ae twenty buſhels, and at market, | ce per coomb at a medium) and drilling 
(beſides the value of the ſtraw and chaff) — acres a day - .. -- 26 4;4Þ 
at one ſhilling per quarter - - © 2 6 Six hoe-ploughings, with three horſes Oo 4 '0- 
Tythe, rent, and taxes - - - T1 1 7 | Hand-hoeing (at four ſhillings per acre, reck- 
oned for turnips in the account) and weed- 
3 0 0 ing — — — - - 0 1 8 
| Harveſting, three ſhillings and nine-pence: | 
- This is the whole ce, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be a} thrething four coomb and a half, four ſhil» 
ſtrong loam, the wages high, and the horſes hired ; but [ ings and ten-pence . 8 o 8 7 
when done by the farmer's own horſes, or the foil lighter, | Carrying out four coomb and a half, and at | 
and they work more hours in a day, the expence will be market - - 8 3 4: 3h 
a great deal leſs, as we ſhall ſee below: in ſome places it | Rent-charges — - - o 15 © 
will not much exceed half this ſum. — 
It has been already ſhewn, that one hundred acres of Total ce per aere 119 91 
horſe-hoed wheat, much of it a light, poor ſoil, produced | The three of wheat were ſold, at a me- J 
near twenty buſhels per acre; and that a ſtrong ſoil, by a | dium, for fourteen ſhillings and five-pence 
medium of twenty hoed crops, produced about twenty- | and four ſevenths per coomb, which, for 
| four buſhels per acre, both nine-gallon meaſure; and | eighteen buſhels, comes to - 2:6 
therefore we might reckon here a middling crop about | | 2 - 
twenty-four buſhels: but to avoid all ſuſpicion of parti- Profit per acre 1 5 
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I. s. d. 
The twenty acres, in nine years, produced 
ſeven crops, valued at five hundred and 
three pounds ; but in the ninth year, the F 
crop of ſixty coomb is caſt by miſtake at 
eighty-ſeven pounds, which ſhould be but 
half that ſum deducting therefore forty- 
three pounds ten ſhillings, the produce 
amounts to 459 10 © 
The expence of theſe twenty 
acres in nine years, as char- 
P 361 10 37 381 10 3 
To which is to be added for | | 
four hundred loads of dung 20 0 © 


Remains the profit in nine years 77 19 ? 
Which is, per acre per annum, near 0 8 8 


There were eight hundred loads of dung laid upon 


But if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that more than four hun- 
dred loads could be made from theſe ſeven crops, it muſt 
] alſo be admitted, that a quantity in proportion would be 
{ made from the nine crops of wheat, which not being ne- 
ceſſary in the hoeing culture, is worth, to be ſold, more 
per load than I have reckoned above; and the value of 
it ſhould then be added to the profit.of the hoed crops. 
Let us next compare the whole profit of theſe twent 


acres in nine years, in both theſe methods of huf- 
| bandry. 39 


3 1 
The profit, in nine years, of the hoed crops, | 
amounts to - - 5 227 5 © 
The profit in that time by the common huſ- 
. ERS 


Balance in favour of the New Huſbandry 149 5 3 


theſe twenty acres ; but it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that | Hence appears the great ſuperiority of the hoeing cul- 
half that quantity could be made from the ſeven ture; and even allowing the over wi 8 four 


crops ; ſo that at leaſt four hundred loads muſt be had | buſhels of ſeed = acre, the New Huſbandry is ſtill by 


elſewhere; and the dung is at a high price in that neigh- | far the moſt pr 


bourhood. I have charged but a ſhilling a load for it. 


table. 
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1 an inſtrument for turning the ſpit ; alſo a con- | 


trivance for ſupplying the place of a boy in pulling 
boots off. It alſo ſignifies a ſupport for ſawing wood 


upon. 

JAMOCE, or jannoct, oaten bread made into large 
loaves, 507 

JARDON, a name given by farriers to a ſwelling on 
the out- ſide of the back of a horſe. 

It generally proceeds from blows and kicks of other 
horſes ; but frequently ha to managed horſes, by ſet- 
ting them on their haunches : it is ſeldom attended with 
much lameneſs, unleſs it has been neglected, or ſome 
little proceſs of the bone broken. It ſhould be firſt treat- 
ed with coolers and repellents, ſuch as hot vinegar, ver- 
Juice, &c. but if any ſwelling continues hard and in- 
ſenſible, the beſt way is to bliſter or fire ; but mild bliſters 
alone 8 ſucceed. Bartlet's Farriery, page 263. 

JAUNDICE, a diſtemper incident to horſes, and ge- 
nerally called, by farriers, the yellows. 

Horſes are frequently ſubject to this diſtemper, which 
is known by a duſky yellowneſs of the eyes; the inſide of 
the mouth and lips, the tongue and bars of the roof of 
the mouth looking alſo yellow. The creature is dull, and 
refuſes all manner of food ; the fever is flow, yet both 
that and the yellowneſs increaſe together. The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light pale green. 


His urine 1s commonly of a dark dirty brown colour ; | 


and, when it has ſettled ſome time on the pavement, it 
looks red like blood. He ſtales with ſome pain and diſſi- 
culty, and if the diſtemper is not checked, ſoon grows 
delirious and frantic. 'The off-ſide of the belly is * 
times hard and diſtended; and in old horſes, when the 
liver has been long diſeaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 
and ends fatally with a waſting diarrhza : but when the 
tg gut 1s recent, and in young horſes, there is no 
on : a recovery, if the following directions are ob- 
rved. 


Firſt of all, bleed plentifully ; and give the laxative 
clyſter, as horſes are apt to be very coſtive in 
this diſtemper ; and the next day give him this 
purge. 


Take of Indian rhuberb, powdered, one ounce and a 


half; ſaffron two drams, ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams, 
ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


Tf the rhubarb ſhould be found too expenſive, omit it, 
and add the fame quantity of cream of tartar, and half an 
ounce of Caſtile ſoap, with four drams more of aloes. 
This may be repeated two or three times, giving inter- 
mediately the following balls and drink. 


J. 
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Take of Zthiops mineral half an ounce ; millepedes 
the ſame quantity, Caſtile ſoap one ounce ; make 
into a ball, and give one every day, and waſh it 
down with a pint of this decoction. 


Take madder root and turmerick, of each four 
ounces -; burdock root fliced, half a pound; 
Monk's rhubarb four ounces ; liquorice ſliced two 
ounces : boil in a gallon of forge water to three 
quarts ; ſtrain off, and ſweeten with honey. 


Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmerick may be given alſo 
for this purpoſe, to the quantity of three or four ounces 
a day, and will in moſt recent caſes ſucceed. 

ww theſe means the diſtemper generally abates in a 
week, which may be diſcovered by an alteration in the 
horſe's eyes and mouth; but the medicines muſt be con- 
tinued till the yellowneſs is intirely removed. Should 
the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit to this 
treatment, you muſt try more potent remedies, viz. 
mercurial phyſic, repeated two or three times at proper 
intervals; and then the following balls: 


Take falt of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti- 
mony four ounces, live millipedes and filings of 
ſteel, of each four ounces, Caſtile or Venice ſoap 
half a pound: make into balls of the ſize of pul- 
lets eggs, and give one night and morning, with 
a pint of the above drink. 


It will be proper, -on his recovery, to give him two or 
three mild purges, and, if a full fat horſe, to put in a 
rowel. Bartlet) Farriery, page 156. 

ILES, or o:lcs, the beards or the ears of barley, wheat, 
&c. 

INCLOSURE, the ſeparation of common grounds in- 
to diſtinct poſſeſſions. | 

The incloſing lands, and dividing them into different 
fields, paſtures, &c. is a moſt eſſential part of their real 
improvement, and attended with many very conſiderable 
advantages, of which we ſhall here mention only the 
following : 

Incloſures aſcertain to every man his juſt and due pro- 


perty, and thereby prevent infinity of treſpaſſes, inju- 
ries, and other ſources of ruinous litigation. They keep 


the land warm, and add to its fertility, by ſcreening it 
from violent and nipping winds, which otherwiſe fre- 
quently deſtroy whole crops ; and they alſo defend it from 
thoſe Kas and ſcorching winds, which fo often blaſt at 
once the huſbandman's, till then well grounded, expecta- 
tions. They afford ſhade in the ſummer, and ſhelter in 
the winter, for cattle, which would otherwiſe deſtroy 
more with their feet than they eat with their mouths, and 


| 
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which, for want of theſe might, as Mr. Worlidge ob- each tenant may be as contiguous to bis land as conveni- 


ſerves, loſe more of their fat or fleſh in one ſultry day, 
than they gain in three cold ones. Their cuttings afford 
ſuel to the induſtrious huſbandman, and, if carefull 

lanted and preſerved, they will here and there furniſh 
kim with timber for his carts, ploughs, and other utenſils, 
beſides ſometimes uſeful fruits. y are an excellent 
encouragement to good huſbandry, and a great remedy 
againſt ary, by employing many poor people in the 
labour which cither the making, or the mending of them 
conſtantly requires, and which is amply repaid by the in- 
creaſe of crops: for it has been remarked, not only that 
well incloſed countries generally maintain treble the num- 
ber of inhabitants, or more, than the champaign ; but 
alſo, that thoſe inhabitants are much better fed and clad, 
than the common run of people in unincloſed lands. To 
be convinced of this, let any one but examine our vaſt 
downs, commons, heaths, waſtes, and unimproved for- 
eſts, badges yet remaining, as Mr. Worlidge properly 
terms them, of poverty and idleneſs; but at the ſame 
time, thoroughly ſuſceptible of being converted, with 
proper care, into corn and paſture fields, meadows, gar- 
dens, orchards, and pleaſant groves, the marks of 2 by 
try and good huſbandry. Let him but compare the na- 
ked parts of Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Hampſhire, Sur- 
ry, &c. with the delightful parts of Kent, Herefordſhire, 
and other counties, and he cannot but be ſtruck with a 
demonſtration of the immenſely valuable improvements 
which may yet be made in very many parts of this king- 
dom. The now unimproved, un-occupied crown-lands, 
might alone, or even only a part of Go, be rendered 
an inexhauſtible ſource of unequalled wealth to the ſove- 
reign, of a vaſt increaſe of his ſubjects, and of happineſs 
to all. : 

The common objeCtion againſt incloſures have been ſo 
well refuted by many very able writers, and are daily in- 
validated by that moſt unerring teſt, experience, that it 
would be needleſs for us to recapitulate them here : we 
therefore ſhall only point out one farther eſſential advan- 
tage attending this great improvement, which is, that it 
enables the farmer to act as is moſt agreeable to him in 
ſowing when, and what, he pleaſes. 

Every gentleman, whoſe eſtate is not yet incloſed, and 
who is conſequently at liberty to chooſe the manner and 
means of doing it, will rationally begin with having a 
map of it drawn, that he may thereby be enabled to di- 
vide and portion it out, with the greater propriety and 
preciſion, ſo as to render it. moſt pleaſing to the eye, and 
moſt convenient to each farmer. If he * a place of re- 


ſidence upon it, he may make the whole become orna- 
mental to that reſidence, by a judicious diſpoſition of his 
hedges and plantations, as has been nobly done at Bough- 
ton, in Northamptonſhire, by the late duke of Mon- 
tague, who, with a moſt refined taſte, and truly bene- 
volent mind, diſdaining all the little and confined orna- 
ments of a park, executed his fine improvements there in 
ſuch a manner, as to render them plcaſingly beneficial to 
all his neighbours, as well as to every hs 2 ſettled u 
his land. Gubbins, in Hertfordſhire, the ſeat of Sir Je- 
remy Sambrook, is another charming example of elegance, 
though leſs extenſive than the former. 

Ha-ha walls, and pieces of water, with rails running 
dier them, are an eaſy means of preſerving a fenced 

el. 


The farms ſhould be ſo divided, that the dwelling of 


— 


ency will admit of, to prevent length of carriage, and to 
ilitate his due attendance. 

Small farms have always been obſerved to yield the 
greateſt proportional rent, and ſmall incloſures conſtantly 
produce the moſt plentiful crops. | | 

Incloſures for arable lands ſhould be larger than for pa- 
ſtures, that the ſoil may be kept dry, and 4 corn be well 
aired. For the manner of making incloſures, ſee the ar- 
ticle FENCE, | 

ING, a common paſture or meadow. 7 

INOCULATION, a very curious operation in gar- 
dening, otherwiſe called budding. 

It is a kind of grafting practiſed in the ſummer months. 
on ſeveral kinds of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, plums, apricots, &c. alſo upon oranges, jaſ- 
mines, and various other ſorts of plants, which ſucceed 
better by this practice, than by the common method of 
grafting. The operation is performed in the following 
manner : | 

Being provided with a ſharp knife, with a flat haft, 
made for this purpoſe, as alſo with the cuttings of the tree 
intended to be propagated, make choice of a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock intended to be inoculated; if deſigned to be 
dwarf, five or fix inches from the ground: but if a ſtand- 
ard, it ſhould be budded at the height of five and a half, 
or fix feet; then, with your knife, make an horizontal 
cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle of 
that cut make a ſlit downwards about two inches in length, 
being careful not to cut deeper than the thickneſs of the 
bark, leſt the ſtock is wounded ; then having the cutting 
ready, cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the ſoot- 
ſtalk remaining ; cut the bud off lengthways, ſomewhat 
longer than the ſlit in the ſtock, with part of the wood to 
it ; this done, with your knife flip the wood from the bark 
with a ſudden jerk, and obſerve whether the eye of the 
bud is left or not, for thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in 
ſtripping are uſeleſs ; then with the handle of the knife 
gently raiſe the bark on each fide of the ſlit in the ſtock, 
and inſert the bud therein, obſerving to place it ſmooth 


| between the rind and wood of the ſtock, cutting off that 


part of the rind of the bud which may happen to be too, 
long for the ſlit made in the ſtock ; ſo having exactly fit- 
ted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with wet- 
ted ftrong baſs, taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which ſhould be left o In about three weeks 
or a month, the buds will require to be looſened of the. 
bandage, which, if not done in time, will be very injuri- 
ous to them, but not to be entirely diveſted of the bind- 
ing, as it is not amiſs to ſlightly tie them again, which 
will prevent. the bark of the ſtock from flying open, as 
fometimes happens, whereby the bud is much injured, if 
not entirely deſtroyed. gh: 

The March 4" at RE the ſtock ſhould. be cut off 
about three inches above the place of. inoculation, flop- 
ing it the contrary way to th bud ; this length is of uſe 
to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud, which 
otherwiſe might be blown out by ſtrong winds ; but the 
autumn following, it ſhould be cut cloſe juſt above the 
bud, that the place of amputation may the more readily 
be barked over. 

The time for inoculation, is from the middle of June 
to the latter end of Auguſt, according to the ſeaſon and the 
forwardneſs of the different ſorts of trees intended to be 
budded, which muſt be known by trying if the buds will 


| 


ſeparate 


INS 
ſeparate from the wood eaſily. The firſt fort of fruit com- 


monly inoculated, is the a and the laſt the orange: 
although the orange is commonly budded in Auguſt, it 1s 


v to try the ion in July, and thoſe ſtocks 
wh! ary wy be budded the 8 month, or 
even A s 1 
proper to place them in a heat, giving them 
ene 
7 8 in be neceſſs 
orming thi ion, it wi n 
take the — of moiſt cloudy weather, as the 
and ſtock will more readily unite, being more replete with 
juices than in hot dry weather, when the ſtock will per- 
ſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. 
INOM, or Inmum barley, ſuch barley as is ſown the 
ſecond after the ground is fallowed. 

INS , a general name for the ſmaller kinds of animals. 

With regard to the generation of inſecte, the world is 
now in general convinced, that they are not bred from 
corruption, but from eggs, though the contrary was be- 
lieve the ancients. 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly 
confuted the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as 
the chimerical transformation of the caterpillar into the 
butterfly, and have ſhewn, that all the members of the 
butterfly were incloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the 
caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. 

InfeQs take particular care to depoſit their eggs or (-» 
men in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incu- 
bation, and where the young, when hatched, may have 
proper food till they can ſhift for themſelves. Thoſe 
| Whoſe food is in the water, lays their eggs thete; thoſe to 
whom fleſh is a food, in fleſh; and thoſe to whom 
the fruits or leaves of vegetables are food, are according- 
ly depoſited there, but conſtantly the fame kind in the 
ime tree. As for others that require a greater degree 
of warmth, they are provided by the parent with ſome 
place in or about the of other animals, as the fea- 
thers of birds, hair of * Þ ſcales of fiſh, in the noſe, in 
the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels of man, and other crea- 
tures. As for others, they make them neſts, by dig- 
ging into the earth, wood, &c. carrying in and ſealing 
up rr that ſerve for the production of their young, 
and for their food when produced. 

There is obſerved in flies, butterflies, &c. a kind of 
lue, by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing 
bude trees, &c. ſo as not to be hurt by rain or froſt, 

Mr. Andry, in his Treatiſe De la Generation des vers 
duns le Corpsde Þ Homme, takes notice, that the ancients were 
miſtaken in denying that inſects breathed, on account of 
. their wanting lungs; for modern obſervations convince us, 
that inſects have a greater number of lungs than any other 
animals. They alſo thought that they Pad no blood, as 
many of them had no red liquor like ours; but it is not 
the colour, but the uſe of the liquor, that is to be re- 
garded. They alfo believed that they had no hearts; 
whereas our microſcopes now diſcover that, when inſects 
have ſeveral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts ; and this 
in particular is obſervable in ſilk-worms, who have a con- 
tinued chain of hearts from the head almoſt to the extre- 
mity of the tail; and, as is apparent ſrom ſeveral inſects, 
who give ſigns of life, long after they are divided into ſe- 
veral parts. | 

Inſects want no parts that are either neceſſary or conve- 
nient for their uſe, or to render them complete in their | 


to 
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| kind. Some affirm that earth-worms, and thoſe round-" 


tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines of men, 
horſes, &c. as alſo ſnails and horſe-leeches, are herma- 
phrodites ; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and that 
filk-worms, are not ſo, being of no ſex, but neſts full of 
real animals, which in time come out with wings. 

Several ſorts of inſects do irreparable injury to the huſ- 
bandman, tho” ſo very minute as hardly to be diſcovered. 

HE others, a ſmall kind of worm gets into the roots, 
chiefly of oats, and, working upwards, deſtroys all the in- 
ſide of the plant, which periſhes ſoon after. M. Duhamel 
ſuſſ it to have been an inſect of this kind that deſtroyed 
vaſt quantities of wheat in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
and of which M. de Chateauvieux ſent him the following 
account. Our wheat, ſays that illuſtrious huſbandman, 
in the month of May 1755, ſuſtained a loſs which even 
that cultivated according to the New Huſbandry did not 
eſcape. We ſound in it many little white worms, which 
afterwards became of a cheſnut colour. They poſt them- 
ſelves between the blades, and eat the ſtems. They are 
uſually found between the firſt joint and the roots. Every 
ſtalk which they attacked, grew no more, but became 
yellow and withered. The fame misfortune befel us in the 
year 1732. Theſe inſects appeared about the middle of May, 
and made ſuch havock that the crop was almoſt deſtroyed.” 

Mr. Liſle mentions, that on the 13th and 14th of June, 
in pulling up wheat in ear, and ſow-thiſtles, he obſerved 
among the upper part of the roots of moſt of theſe plants, 
knots or cluſters of graſs-lice, or green locuſts, as he calls 
them, which appeared whitiſh when they were but juſt 
come to their ſhape, and as yet under ground; and among 
moſt of theſe cluſters he obſerved a fly at her incubation, 
very turgid, of a whitiſh matter ; ſhe being then blowing 
theſe inſets. Her wings were black, and he thought her 

lainly the ſame as the locuſt, excepting that it had wings. 

e did not find more than one fly at any one root. 

We too often find, in our kitchen-gardens, a ſort of 
vermin called vine-fretters. 'They fix upon the roots of 
leguminous plants, which afterwards gradually turn yel- 
low, and die. M. Tillet ſays he has obſerved the fame 
inſect in the roots of wheat. 

The cuckow-ſpit, or ſpring-forth, as it is commonly 
termed, lodges itſelf principally in the joints of plants, 
ſeldom appears before the latter end of May, and is moſt 


common when rain has fallen after a ſeries of dry weather. 


M. Poupart, in his account of this little creature, ſays, 
that as ſoon as it is out of its egg, it goes to a plant, 
which it touches with its fundament, and faſtens there a 
white c of liquor full of air; that it drops a ſecond 
near the firſt, then a third, and ſo on till it covers itſelf 
all over with a ſcum or froth, which keeps it from the 
heat of the ſun, or ſpiders that would ſuck it. But Mr. 
Liſle takes this liquid to be nothing but the nightly dew, 
which falls on the fork or joint of the plant, where the 
little inſet works it into froth with its proboſcis, as with 
a bellows. See the article BUTTERFLY. 

INSTEP, a name given to that part of a horſe's leg, 
which reaches from the ham to the paſtern-joint. 


INUNDATION, a flood, or the overflowing of lands 
by a large collection of water. For the manner of guard- 
ing againſt the bad effects of inundations, ſee the article 
Banks. 

JUG, a large drinking veſſel, with a gibbous or ſwel- 


ling belly. 
Johr, earth · nut. 


KEEVE, 


K 1D 


EEVE, a fat in which beer is worked or fer- 
K mented. 

KELL, a web, or kind of bag, in which in- 
ſects are bred. | 
KID, a ſmall faggot of under or bruſh-wood. 

KIDEROW, a place for keeping a ſucking calf. 

KIDNEYS, two pretty large glandulous bodies fituated 
in the cavity of a horſe's loins upon the two lowermoſt 
ribs. 

. Their uſe is to ſeparate the urine, which is of great 
importance to the health and preſervation of horſes, they 
being liable to many diſeaſes, which either take their origin 
from faulty kidneys, or have at leaſt ſuch ſymptoms, as 
plainly ſhew the kidneys to be mort or leſs affected. 

The ſigns of the kidneys being hurt or affected, are a 
weakneſs of the back and loins, difficulty of ſtaling, faint- 
neſs, loſs of appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes ; the urine 
is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpecially after a 
violent ſtrain. A horſe diſeaſed in his kidneys can ſeldom 
back, that is, move ſtrait backwards, without pain, which 
is viſible as often as he is put to the trial: the ſame thing 
is obſervable- indeed in horſes, whoſe backs have been 
wrang and wrenched, but with this difference, that in the 
latter there is ſeldom any defect or alteration in the urine, 
except that it is higher coloured. 

Bleeding is the prime remedy, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation ; and the more ſo, if a fe- 
ver attends 2 difficulty in ftaling, for then we may ſuſpect 
the 'kidneys already inflamed. A rowel in the belly has. 
been found uſeful, and the following balls may be given 


twice or thrice a day, with a pint of marſhmallow de- | 
coction, in which halt an ounce of gum- arabic is diſſolved, 


with an ounce of honey. 


Take lucatellus balſam one ounce, ſpermaceti ſix 
drams, ſal prunellæ half an ounce; mix into a ball 
with honey: if the urine is bloody, add half an 
ounce of Japan earth. 


Should the fever continue, bleed largely, give emollient 
clyſters, and the cooling, opening drink, till it abates. 
the urine paſſes with difficulty and pain, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe means, give this ball, ayd repeat it twice or 
thrice a day, till the horſe ſtales freer and without pain, 


his urine becomes of a right conſiſtence, and is free from. to drink plenty of water, with gum-arabic diſſolved in it; 
the following clyſter may alſo 
time. 


, of each one ounce ; nitre ſix |. 


| 


any purulent ſettlement. 


Take balſam of copivi, or Straſbo turpenti 
and Venice ſ. TY e 


drams, myrrh powdered two drams; make into a 
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ball with honey, and waſh it down with the marſh- | 
mallow decoction. | 


But if this method ſhauld not be ſucceſsful, and the 
urine continues turbid, grows coffee coloured or fcetid, 


the horſe loſing his appetite and fleſh, it is a ſure ſign of 
ulceration in the kidney ; which if the above remedies do 


not ſoon remove, you may depend on it the horſe will go 
into a conſumption, and is incurable.  _ 

As a ſuppreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes from an in- 
flammation of the kidney ; ſo at others, from a paralytic 
diſorder, diſabling them in their office of ſeparating the 
urine from the blood: in this latter caſe the bladder is. 
uſually empty, ſo that a horſe will make no motions to 
ſtale, and if he continues a few days in this condition, 
his body will ſwell to a great degree, breaking out in 


blotches all over, and death will ſoon cloſe the ſcene. 


If it ariſes from inflammation, bleed largely, and treat 
the horſe as above recommended; but if not, give ſtimu- 


lating clyſters, and ſtrong diuretics, ſuch as the follow- 


ing balls once in four hours; for if a horſe ſtales not in 
thirty hours, his danger muſt be great, 


Take juniper-berries powdered one ounce, ſal = 
nellæ fix drams, ætherial oil of turpentine half an 
ounce, camphor one dram, oil of juniper two 
drams ; make into a ball with honey, and give 
after it, three or four horns of the marſhmallow 
decoction and honey. 


Or, 3 


Take fquilts powdered two or three drams, nitre half 
an ounce, or fix drams ; make into a ball with 


honey. 
The following, which is more forcing, and ſhould be 


given with caution. 


Take cantharides well dried, from one ſcruple to half 
a dram ; camphor diſſolved in oil of almonds, from. 
one dram to two; nitre and Venice ſoap, of each 
an ounce; mix into a ball with ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows.. 


When this laſt ball is given, the horſe ſhould be made 
be given at the ſame 


Take of Barbadoes aloes two ounces, the ſame quan- 
tity of Venice turpentine, beat up with the yolks. 


drink, and repeat 
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of two ; jallap powdered two drams; juni 
i, a | bruiſed and boiled 
in two quarts of a decoction of mallows ; ſtrain 
r to which 
add a pint of li dil. 


If the complaint is not removed by theſe means, rub 
the horſe's reins well with two parts of oil of turpentine, 
and one of oil of amber; and apply a poultice of garlic, 
horſe-radiſh, muſtard-ſced, 4 Je and green ſoap, 
ſpread on thick cloth, over them. Give the horſe alſo 
two drams of calomel over night, and a moderate purge 
the next morning. Theſe, perhaps, are the chief and 
beſt remedies that can be given in this generally fatal diſ- 
order. | 

When the ſtrangury in a horſe does not ariſe from 
wind, or dung prefing on the neck of the bladder, the 
cauſe is from inflammation, or too long a retention of the 
"urine. Such horſes make frequent motions to ſtale, ſtand 
wide and ſtraddling, are full, and have their flanks diſ- 
tended. In this caſe bleed largely ; give the following 
it every two hours, for two or three 
times, till the horſe is relieved. 


+ Take Venice turpentine broke with the yolk of an 

egg one ounce, nitre or ſal prunellz ſix drams, 

a pint of ſweet oil, and a pint of white 
wine, 

If this drink ſhould not have the deſired effect, the 
4iuretic ball above-mentioned may be given in the ſame 
manner, omitting the myrrh. | 

Give the horſe plenty of the marſhmallow decoCtion, 
in a quart of which diſſolve an ounce of nitre and gum- 
arabic, and two of honey. 

Horſes ſubject to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtaling, if old, 
or of weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured ; they ſoon 
loſe their fleſh and appetite, ow feeble, their coat 
ſtaring, and they die rotten. Of a young horſe there 
are more hopes ; but he muſt not be indulged with too 
much water, or moiſt food. Give him the tollowing : 


Take jeſuits-bark four ounces, biſtort and tormen- 
til-root, of each two ounces; boil in Fe guns 
of lime-water to the conſumption of half, and 
give a pint three times a day. 


Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a day of lime- 
water ; and if theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, give a 
quart of ſtrong allum poſſet, three or four times a day. 

This method is proper alſo for a horſe who ſtales blood; 
or the following balls may be given for that purpoſe, if 
the bleeding is profuſe. | 


Take bole-armoniac one ounce, - Japan earth half an 
ounce, roch allum two drams, elixir of vitriol one 
dram ; make into a ball with conſerve of roſes, 
and give it every fix hours. 


As this diſorder generall from too violent ex- 
erciſe, over-ſtraining, &c. repeated bleedings 'in ſmall 
quantities are abſolutely neceſſary, till the mouths of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Bartlet's Farriery, page 159. 

KILN, a kind of ſtove for admitting heat, in order to 
dry any ſubſtance, as malt, hops, &c. See the articles 


MALT and Hors. 
K1Ln alſo ſignifies a ſabric couſtructed for burning lime- 
None, chal}, into lime, 


| 


| 


feet wide. The flopes muſt be made ae gradual as _ 


The kiln commonly uſed for this purpoſe is a large pit, 
generally round, of a ſize proportioned to the quan- 
tities intended to be burnt. It is wideſt at the top, and 
narrower, by degrees, as it comes nearer the bottom. 
The inſide of this pit is ſometimes lined with a wall built 
of lime-ſtone ; but more commonly, and more properly 
with brick: at the outſide, near the bottom, is a — 4 or 
door, by which the aſhes are taken out; and above that, 
ſome have an iron- , Which comes cloſe to the wall 
round about : but others make an arch with ſtone, or large 
pieces of chalk ; and upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, 
or of whatever elſe they burn in the kiln ; upon this they 
_ a layer of fuel, and ſo on, layer over layer, till the 

iln is full; only obſerving that the outermoſt layer be al- 
ways of the fuel, and not of chalk or ſtone. en the 
kiln is thus filled, fire is given at. the hole underneath ; 
and the lime is finiſhed in a different time, according to 
the nature of the ſubſtance. That made of chalk is ge- 
nerally burnt in twenty-four hours; but ſtone often re- 
_ ſixty hours. Jen buſhels of ſea-coal, or one hun- 

red of faggots three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of 
chalk, which will yield thirty buſhels of unſlaked lime. 
Where chalk is ſcarce, the chalk rubbiſh is often work- 
ed up into a kind of paſte, with water, and made in- 
to a ſort of bricks, which are dried in the air, and then 
burnt into lime in the common way: but this is 
_ quite fo good as that which is burnt from the chalk- 


e. 

The experience of late years has ſhewn that it is more 
profitable to burn lime in kilns ſhaped like a hogſhead ; 
that is, ſmall in circumference at the bottom, gradually 
wider towards the middle, and then contracting again up- 
wards to the top. This kiln, as Mr. Lummis obſerves 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Society, publiſhed by Mr. 
Maxwell, ſhould be made entirely within the ſurface 
of the ground, on the declivity of a little hill, where 
that ſituation can be had, ſo as to allow free acceſs to the 
air - hole or furnace. At the bottom, about a foot from 
the ground, are iron-bars, placed horizontally aroſs, to 
give the kiln a good draught, and upon theſe bars are 
laid, firſt ſmall wood or furze, then ſmall coals, then 
ſtones about the bigneſs of an egg, then another layer of 
fuel, and ſo on, increaſing the ſize of the ſtones towards 
the middle of the kiln, where they may be as big as half 
a peck, and decreaſing their ſize gradually up to the top, 
obſerving to lay the ſmalleſt neareſt to the ſides. The 
ſtones need not be broken ſo ſmall ſor this kiln, as for 
thoſe above ground; they will be burnt more truly with- 
out raw ſtones, or running into cinders; and not above 
half the quantity of fuel conſumed in the common way, 
will be uſed in this. | | 

The following method of conſtructing another kiln, 
is thus particularly deſcribed in Mr. Maxwell's Collec- 
tion. | 

At bottom, the kiln muſt be three feet four inches 
wide ; and at the height of two feet four inches, three 
feet ſix inches. At the depth of four feet and a half, it 
muſt be four feet and a half wide. A ſecond ſlope is then 
made five feet and a half higher, at the endof which, the 
kiln, then ten feet deep, ſhould be exactly ten feet wide 
within the walls. A third ſlope ſhould heighten it to 14 feet, 
where it ſhould be exactly 12 feet and a half wide, likewiſe, 
within the walls. From thence it is run up to the height 
of nineteen feet, when it ſhould be rather leſs than fiſteen 
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and the inner ſurface of the kiln muſt be quite ſmooth, | ſtones that are of a tolerably cloſe texture, will burn to 
that its contents may fall down equally when the burnt | good lime, as will alſo marble, late, ſea-ſhella, corals, 
ſtones are drawn out By eitending a line from a flints ; but this laſt kind of ſtone is more difficult to 
pole fixed in the center of the Soros or of the kiln {be burnt into lime than the others, except in a reverbera- 
to the ſides, workmen wa in fe ided in making, the] tory kiln, becauſe it is apt to run to glaſs. The hardeſt, 
above-mentioned ſlopes. This kiln has four vents, oppo- | hirmeſt, and whiteſt ſtones make the beſt lime; and when 
ſite to one another, and no croſs-irons wh 


ereupon to lay | it is made of chalk, that which is formed of the hardeſt, 
the coals and ſtones, werden bo, eng Artur ſtony kind, is much better than that which is made from 
furze, broom, &c. above which the coals 


are laid: but if | the ſoft ; but the harder the ſtones are, the more fire it re- 
the kiln be built on the fide of a hill, it can have but three | quires to burn them. Both ſorts may be burnt with wooa, 


vents. The firſt layer of ſtones above the vents ſhould be | coals, turf, furze, or fern, which make a very fierce 
cloſely jambed in, and reſt againſt the ſides of the wall. | fire. [= 3.4 — 
A kiln of the above dimenſions will burn eighty buſhels 4 Theſe kilns ſeem to be intended for burning only one 
of lime; tones in a day: but it may be made larger, with- | kiln full at a time: but where large quantities of lime are 
out theting held e wanted, kilns, that is, kilns where the fire is 
feet to the height, which will require — 21 This | kept conſtantly burning, are conſtructed on nearly the 
addition to the height need not be ſlo 1, but may be e Here the iron bars at the bottom are ab · 
made perpendicular. I folutely in order to take out the lime as ſoon as 
he late earl of Stair had a kiln at New Lifton, and it is burnt. When ſtone · lime, which requires the moſt 
others in Galloway, built in the ſhape of an egg, opened | violent fire, is burnt in theſe kilns, vents are made near 
2 little at both ends; and ſet upon the ſmalleſt. This kiln the bottom to be opened occaſionally, according as the 
ariſwered « ingly well, and beſides lime-ſtone, . wind ſits, that a ſtronger current of air may quicken the 
any kind of earth that was thrown into it. Fre, and thereby give it the more power. See the article 
- 'Kilns thus built, ſwelling at or about the middle, d | Lie. ef Thy ils 
contracting again at the top, reverberate more ſtrongly, | KILN-ASHES, the aſhes made in kilns where wood, 
and make a more intenſe heat, than thoſe which grow ſtraw, furz, &c. are burnt. Theſe aſhes are a good ma- 
wider and wider, and are not contracted. I | nure for almoſt any kind of foil. , In the weſt of Eng- 
- When the kiln is filled, ———————— land, the farmers ſiſt them over their corn and but 
termed, it ſhould be covered over with ſods or ſtrong turf, | this muſt not be done in windy weather, b e they are 
to keep the heat as intenſe as poſſible, and hinder the wind | ſo very light, that they would eaſily be blown away. They 
from blowing the fire at the top, or rain from abating or | ſucceed beſt when laid on juſt belvre rain'or fnow.” 
extinguiſhing it. The ſtones muſt be broke N - KINNEL, a powdering- tub. EY: e 
they are thrown into the kiln ; otherwiſe the air |- KIT, a milking-pail, in the form of a churn, with 
two ears and a cover. 5 | | 
ENAPWEED, the fame with blue-bottle. S-eBruz- 
Derr | 8 
KNOT-GRASS, the fame with couch - graſs. Sen 
Couch-GRASS. | oe 
EKNOLL, alittle round hill. 


KNOLLS, a term uſed in ſome counties of England 
to ſiguify turnips, | | i | ; 
7. " LACTARY, | 


— 
Mo * 
A 

| av 


LAR | | 
ACTARY,' a milk-houſe. I |] ſhovid, if they are in ar pot recaore (hom into 8 
FR ſituation where they may be defended from ſharp winds, 

bells, a ial weed, common in | imes ile your 


T; 


ounds. The ſtalk is upright, round, and ſmooth. The 
es arc winged, with the lobes of the lower ones 


roundiſh, and of thoſe on the ſtalk - The flowers ils, 
are 1 e white, or purpliſh, conſiſting of is this tree 
four obtuſe veincd The ſeeds are contained in erect better on 
compreſſed pods, about an inch in length, divided into and, 
two cells, which, when ripe, burſt with a touch, and throw! iful ; * 


1 XI . ; 24 : 
en u ge e e | te wrpmted gk of Os 000 crate hot 
TRAINS, - | Venice turpentine on the body of 1 
LAMPAS, an excreſcence in the roof of a horſe's grows the ngatiz, which is a drug uſcd in medicine. 
mouth, which is ſometimes ſo luxuriant, that it grows a; | ip o 
about the teeth, and hinders bis feeding. ed to che rafters of a roof or cieling, in order to ſuſtain 
„ does —— — e di ed into three kinds, according 
iron, taking care it not penetrate too heſe are diſtinguiſhed into three ki to 
fo as to ſcale off the thin bone that "cs cd the different kinds of wood of which they are made, viz. 


f 


out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance. | 


5 


=» 


bars ; the part may then be anointed with burnt allum and I heart of oak, ſap laths, and deal laths; of which the two 

. ANT Woe Frans 32 69s. nous Bart- I for eielings and partitions, and the firſt for 
s Farricr e 282. only. | | 32 
LAND.” ee the article GRounD and Sol. Laths aze alſo diſtinguiſhed ing to their length, 
LARCH-TREE, a genus of trees, whoſe leaves, | into five feet; four feet, and three feet ; tough the 


which are long and narrow, are produced out of little tu- {| ſtatute allows but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and hole 
bercles, in form of a painter's pencil: the cones are pro» | of three feet, each of which ought to be an inch and 2 
duced at remote diſtances from the male flowers on the | half in breadth, and balf an inch in thickneſs ; but they 
ſame tree: the male flowers are very like ſmall cones at | are commonly leſs. 
their firſt appearance, but afterwards ſtretched out in | LaTH-BrIcks, bricks much longer than ordinary 
—_ I , | uſed inſtead of laths, for drying malt; for which purpoſe 
F eſe trees are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be | they are extremely proper, as not being liable to. catch 
ſown in the op of March, upon a bed of light | fire, and retaining the heat much longer than thoſe of 
ſoil, expoſed only to t O_o they | wood ; ſo that a very ſmall fire will ſerve after they are 
may be ſown in or boxes of light earth, and placed | once heated. 
' near a hedge, where hey may have the morning ſun on- | LATHE, a word uſed in ſome counties in England, 
ly. The feed ſhould be covered about an inch 00S 
lick with fine light earth, and in very dry weather ſhould z 2 part of a plant, r. thin and 
be gently refreſhed with water. In about fix weeks, if | flat, growing in the ſpring, and falling off in the autumn. 
your ſeedg were good, your plants will come up, at which | Leaves are the ornament of the twigs, and conſiſt of a 
time you ſhould carefully guard them againſt the rapaci- | very glutinous matter, being furniſhed every where with 
ous birds, which would otherwiſe pull off the heads of the | veins and nerves. 'Their office is to ſubtilize the nouriſh- 
plants, as they thruſt themſelves out of the gre with | ing ſap, and convey it to the little buds ; and likewiſe 
their coxers on them : and obſerve to refreſh tham with hoy Fox to cover the flowers and fruits with their ſhade, 
water in dry weather, eſpecially if they are ſown in pots keep them from other incbnveniences ; they. are to 
or boxes; alſo to keep them clear from weeds, which, | trees what hair is to the human body. | 
if ſuffered to grow among the young plants, will ſoon de- Dr. Grew obſerves, that the fibres of leaves conſiſt of 
ſtroy them: nor ſhould they be too much expoſed to the | two general kinds of veſſels, namely, for fap, and for air; 
ſun, or ſtrong winds, both which are very injurious to | and are ramified out of greater into leſs, as veins and ar- 
de plants while they arc young: but in Oktober you | teries arc in animals Me 


LEA 


„health, theſe buds increaſe in their magnitude; and, in 
the deciduous: trees, are brought to maturity before the 
footſtalks ſeparate from the buds in autumn; but if by 
oh 11 accident the leaves are blighted, or if the entire ſurface 
made by thoſe who have] of the leaves are cut off, and the footſtalks are left re- 
5 following. Ii | maining, the buds will decay for want of that proper 
3 that which is not divided to the | nouriſhment which is conveyed to them from the leaves; 
vr bot m9 461 11% 2b $112 5 ſo that whenever trees are diveſted of their leaves, or 

| thoſe leaves are cut, or otherwiſe impaired, though it 
when the buds may be nearly 
the footftalks ſeparate natu- 


ion to the time when this is done; 
therefore from all the experiments which bave been 
made in order to know how ſerviceable the leaves of 
trees and plants are to.their well-being, it has been found, 
that when the plants have been diveſted of their leaves, 


SELL 
| 


A pennated or their leaves have been eaten or cut, during their growth, 
parts, each the plants have been remarkably weakened thereby. This 
middle rib, ſhould teach us not to pull or cut off the leaves of trees, 
middle rib 1 or plants, on an account, - while they retain their ver- 
unequally duic, and are in health ; and this ſhews how abſurd that 
pennated, common ce is, of feeding down wheat in the win- 
the caſſia; for by ſo doing, the ſtalks 
and bigneſs d the cars are in proportion 
the liq corn ſo plump and well 
form, 2 


ner in pro] 
cy of mowing it the ſpecies 
of graſs is the ſame with that on the ri paſtures ; fo 
that although this may be a deſirable thing for lawns, &c. 


portion to the frequen 


as in the apple-tree, 5 in gardens, yet where regard is had to the produce, this 
A ſinuated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into | ſhould be avoided. - | 
ſeveral long ſegments, as in common mallows. Another principal uſe of the leaves, is to throw off 


A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into tranſpiration what is unneceſſary to the of * 
ner i plants, 1 the diſcharge made by ſweat 
5] l in animal bodies; for as plants receive and tranſpire 
A crenated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into | much more, in equal time, than large animals, ſo it ap- 
ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the betony, &c. | pears how neceſſary the leaves are to preſerve the plants 
A lacinated or jagged leaf is that which is cut about the in healdh 3 for it has been found by the moſt exact 
edges into fev pretty deep portions, in an irregular | calculation, made from repeated experiments, that a plant 
manner, as in the horned poppy, &c. | of the ſun-flower receives and perſpires, in twenty-four 
If the ſurface of the leaves are altered, by reverſing the | hours, ſeventeen times more than a man. 
branches of trees on which they — rr We ſhall beg leave to mention a few, out of the many 
ped in their growth, until the footſtalks are turned, and | experiments which have been made by M. Bonnet, of 
the leaves recover their former poſition. This ſhews how | Genera, to prove that moſt leaves imbibed the moiſture 
it is to ſ all thoſe weak ſhoots of plants, | of the air on their under ſurface, and not from their up- 
which are naturally diſpoſed for upright growth, which | per ; they are as follows: 
either twine about the neighbouring trees for ſupport, He gathered the leaves of fixteen ſorts of herbaceous 
or that put out claſpers, which they take hold of | plants when fully own ; of each he put ſeveral leaves 
whatever trees ar plants grow near them, and are thereby | upon the furface of water in glaſs vaſes, ſome were po- 
ſupported ; and, on the contrary, how abſurd is that ſited with their upper ſurface, and others with their under 
ſurface upon the water; theſe were adjuſted exactly to the 
ſurface of the water, with great care not to let any moiſ- 
both theſe caſes nature is reverſed; and | ture reach their ite ſurfaces, and the ſame care was 
growth of both ſorts of plants is 


greatly e ir footſtalks from 3 Fam 
This js one of the great functions for which the leaves || ture. Ibe glaſſes in which theſe leaves were thus placed, , 
of trees and plants are deſigned ; but, beſides this, there | were kept in a cloſet, where the air was very temperate ; 


are others of equal importance to the well-being of and as the water in the there was 
e eee url ner fo pare hey rs 
— 2 preparing the buds of the future ſhoots, with a ſyringe, ſo that leaves were not diſturbed. 
are always ing 


, at the baſe of thoſe footſtalks, | The ee —_—  —_— ee 
and during the continuance of the leaves in perfect | plantain, £ | 
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low, the nettle, the marvel 
the ſun-flower, the cabbage, 
the purple leaved amaranth, 
mallow. 
Six of 
EIS 

were 
kidney-bean, | 


: 
4 


e of the nettle, whoſe under ſurfaces were 


The leaves of the mullein, whoſe dat farfates were 
next the water, did not continue freſh more than five or 


ſix days, whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were next | 


the water, laſted five weeks. 


The leaves of the purple amaranth, whol upper * 
faces were next the water, continued freſh three months; 


whereas thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched the fluid, 
were decayed in a week. 


The leaves of the marvel of Peru and the baum, ap- 


peared to have the advantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were 


next the water. 


The leaves of 82 and of the, cock's 
comb, whoſe footſtalks only were 
tinued freſh a longer * than 


with either ſurface upon 


into the water, con- 
"wkich were placed 


The leaves of the "gra mall, th nee, the fu 


flower, the marvel of 


and the ſpinach, whoſe foot- 


ſtalks were plunged into the water, continued freſh a 
ſhorter time, than theſe which had cither of their ſurfaces 


upon the water. 


The leaves of the mullein, plantain, and 3 
which received the water at their ſootſtalks, continued 
freſh much longer than thoſe whole under furfaces touched 


the water. 


It is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact; for 


the orifices of the fa 


p-veſſels in the footſtalks are much 
larger than thoſe of either ſurface, fo that the water in- 


ſinuates itſelf in greater quantities, and with more eaſe, 
in the firſt than by the ſecond way. 


After this the ſame 


gentleman made 
leaves of fixteen ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, of the following 


iments on the 


ſorts: the lilac, the pear-tree, the vine, the aſpin, the 
laurel, the cherry-tree, the plum-tree, the horſe · cheſnut, 
the white mulberry, the lime - tree, the poplar, the pri- 
— 2 the walnut, the filbert, the oak, and the 


aſpin, i como, 


theſe ſpecies he found, that the lilac, and we 
ibed the water equally with either their u 


- under ſurface; but in all the other forts, the under ſur- 
faces imbibed it in much greater quantities than the upper. 
The difference was very remarkable in the leaves of the 


The vine, the 


_. white mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were laid 
upon the water, faded in five da 


whoſe under ſurfaces were next 24 water, preſerved their 
verdure near ſix months. 


— the walant, afcded- 


; whereas the others, 


remarkable inſtances, how little diſpoſed the up 


faces of the leaves of li 


moiſture: for the leaves of theſe three forts, whoſe nota] han 


plants are to imbibe the | 


or 


l 


EEN 


ſarfaces were 2pplies to the water, decoyeid elnino lien 
as thoſe which had no nouriſhment. 

In all the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
upon the various leaves of trees and herbs, it 1s remark- 

that all thoſe leaves, which imbibed their moiſture 
by their upper ſurface, were ſuch as had that ſurface co- 
vered. over with hairs or down; and, on the; contrary, 
where the under ſurface was garniſhed with either hairs or 
down, the nouriſhment was imbibed by that ſurface. He 
alſo mentions _ made by himſelf, and alſo 
by M. Duhamel de of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in rubbing the leaves over with —.— 
oil, wax, and honey, to ſee the ect of theſe 
rious leaves, fome a5 which were tubbbd-0odeing Both 
ſurfaces, others only upon one: ſome only à part of the 
ſurfaces, others the edges of the leaves were rubbed over, 
and in ſome only the footſtalks of the leares. 
likewiſe anointed the trunks of ſome trees and-ſhrbbs, | 
leaving the leaves and branches in their natural ſtate. 

The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the 
leaves were covered with varniſh on both ſides, they pre- 
ſently decayed ; and where they were anointed with other 
things, the leaves continued a ſhorter time than others, 
in proportion . 
where one ſurface; only was anointed, they continued 
much longer than which were anointed on both; 
and ol the pedicle alone was anointed, they continued 
ſtill longer: but the anoiming of the made no 
ſenſible 3 except in very hot weather; when 
they were both of opinion the them were of 
ſervice, by hindering the too great piration, which 
tend to weaken the trees: for they obſerved, that thoſe 
trees which were varniſhed, ſuffered leſs from the violent 
heats, than the trees which were left in their natural ſtate... 
M. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that the tender parts of the 
leaves which: were varniſhed wenn Calldopay by ity 9 

tough fibres only left remaining. 

e may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one 

uſe of leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by 
viz. to perform, in ſome meaſure, the ſame office for 
ſupport of y Togo life, as the lungs of animals do 2 
the ſupport of animal life: plants, very probably, draw- 
ing through their leaves ſome 
from the air. Miller's Gard. 

LEAP, or Lip, half a buſhel. 

LEASE, Lea, Lay, or Ley, implies graffy g ground, 
meadow ground, or unploughed ground, kept for 

Leass alſo ſignifies the letting of lands, — 
&c. unto another for life; a term of years, under a re- 
ſcrved rent. 

LEES, the more croſs en and ponderous parts of "2669 
which, being ſeparated by fermentation, fall to the bottom. 
The lees of wine, woe ale, and oil, are excellent manures. 
LEET, a little court held within a manor, and called 
the king's court, on account that its authority to puniſh 
offences originally belonged to the . crown, and from 


3 their no 


thence deſcended to inferior 


LENTIL, or bitter Veicb, in be parts of Fagiand 3 the 
vetch or tare kind, cultivatedin ſome parts 


ag rate repre. 5 


Lentils grow to a foot or a foot and 2 half big, with 
ſtalks and leaves like thoſe of tares, but ſmaller ; 9 — 
bear their ſeeds, generally three or four in little 
pos ſeeds are round, hard, ſmooth, and flat, 

thicker at the fides. There are W 


30H 
; 


ee 
1 
i 
; 


ä —ͤ— 

permitted to grow among them 

the lentils, — — them. Mi s 
d. Dit. | 


a ſoft friable ſubſtance, obtained by calcining 
burning ſtones, ſhells, and the like. | 
The moſt, certain way to know whether any ſort of 
ſtone be fit for making lime, is to drop upon it a little 
aqua-fortis, ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, or oil of vitriol. All ſtones 
on which the abave, or any other ſtrong acid efferveſces or 
riſes in bubbles, are lime-ſtones, or will burn to lime; 
and the ſtronger the —— the — for 
that purpoſe. All country gen en ino ſome 
ſuch fpirit by them, to try the nature of the ſtones that may 
be found on their eſtates. 3 0 | | } 1 % ©; 
All lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone 
is much better than what 1s more Od makes the 
— improvement upon light ils, or upon a 
gravel . and cold gravel is leſs benefited by it, and 
cold clay the leaſt of all. The common allowance is a 
buſhel to a ſquare, or a hundred and ſixty buſhels to 
an acre. |, Mr. Lummis laid after the rate of three hun- 
dred buſhels on an acre, and found it anſwer extremely 
well: but that was upon a ſtrong clay. His method of 
uling it, as communicated to the Edinburgh Society, and 
the reſult, he ſays, of what he has experimented to 
beſt, is as follows: ; 
In the month of October, he lays together three or 
four of the largeſt ſtones (burnt into lime) on the ſward 
or turf of a ſtrong clay ground ; or as. many of the ſmall 
ſtones as are equal to the large ones, ſo that ſeventy or 
eighty bolls (two hundred and eighty, or three hundred 
and twenty buſhels). may complete an acre. If rain falls, 
it melts immediately; if not, it will melt and flake in for- 
eight hours, or leſs, according to the moiſture of the 
air. - He then ſpreads it directly, leaving no part of it up- 
on the ſpot where the ſtones were laid. This done, he 
lets it lie twelve months, or till the month of November 
aſter the October twelve months, when he ploughs it in, 
and lets it remain in that ſtate all the winter, during 
which froſts and rains mellow and prepare the ground for 
the next ſpring ploughing, and render it fit for barley. He 
prefers this method to laying the lime on in powder, be- 
cauſe, in this laſt way, it is apt to be blown about with 
the wind, to the great detriment of both men and horſes, 
ſuch as ſpoiling the men's eyes, hair, and cloaths, and 
the eyes and hair of the horſes, making their coats look 
* ugly, beſides loſing much of the lime. 
a lime laid in the month of October, as above di- 
rected, on a ſtrong arable land, which has been ſome 
years under graſs, and continuing ſpread for about twelve 
months before it be ploughed in, has been found. ſo to al- 
ter the graſs to a fine natural clover, that, by feeding of 
ſheep or black cattle upon it, it has paid the whole charge 
the firſt year by the graſs ; and cattle will chooſe rather 


F 
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1 of erops may be 


ven or eight buſhels to the load. 


of 


| together, and 


to feed on this ground than any other, and grow fatter. \ 


oughed in | 
either way, 


r four years; and by 
laying fome dung upon it the 4th or th year, two or three 
| be obtained; after which the ground 


d, or near the place where it is to be uſed ; for tho! 
it be more chargeable at firſt, yet, laſting five times as 


long, it is in the end much cheaper. He-generally _ 
E153 1 | 
with the turf 'or 


near two hundred loads of it upon an acre, at about 


Mr. Evelyn adviſes mixing the lime 


 ſward, laying them alternately, turf on lime, and lime 


on turf, in heaps for ſix months; by which means it will 
become ſo rich and mellow, as to diſſolve and run like 
aſhes, and carry a much more cheriſhing vigour, than if 
uſed alone in a greater quantity, and without danger of 
burning out and exhauſting the vegetative, virtue which it 
ſhould preſerve. It is likewiſe greatly bettored by: being 
mixed with dung, or with mud drawn from the bottom. 
ponds or Yivers.. In Weſtmorland, they reap fine 
crops of barley from their ſandy lands, by -manuring 
them with lime and cow-dung mixed together. 
The nature of lime on land is like that of chalk: it 
works downwards, as the farmers expreſs it, and is there - 
fore beſt treated in the ſame manner, laying it upon a lay 
the year before it is to be up: Than aſd ow | 
land which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould by all means be 
mixed with dung, and laid princi wy, on the higher 
part of the-land ; the conſequence ich will be, that 
the rain will waſh out the virtues of the lime and dung 
carry them to the lower parts as it runs 
down. In fact, it does better on any land, when mixed 
with dung, than either of them alone. This is partieu- 
larly obſerved in Shropſhire, where they lay dung and lime 
together, about twenty load of the former, and only 
twenty buſhels of the latter, on an aere of ground. In 
Leice ire, they ſow or ſcatter the lime on wheat 
land when they ſow the wheat; but on barley· land, the 
laſt earth but one, leſt it ſhould burn the barley if fowed 
with it in the ſpring. They allow five quarters to an 
acre of each, reckoning by the meaſure in which it comes 
from the kiln ; for it is ſlaked, thoſe five quarters. 


will make near ten. 
Lime is thought to make corn grow with a thin huſk. 
It is a great yer of moſs and ruſhes, even after iv 
has been flaked ; as quick lime is of the remuants' of 
furzes, after the old buſhes have brew grated up: Ita 
hot quality renders it apt to over - burn dry ſoils. 2 cer 

2 is molt efficacious when ſpread directly from the 
igibly perplexed and confuſed thinks iis beſt, pert 
;gibly perplexed and inks it is ial- 
92 that work mellow, to ſpread and 3 
i . _ than to let it 
lie long in heaps covered with earth. He very pr | 
ou it as a rule to all huſbandmen, to be 7 proper} 
iming ground, and then hing out the heart of it; 
the bad conſequences of which he himſelſ experienced. 
“ limed, ſays he, ſome years in Wiltfhire,' ſeven, 
acres for an experiment, and laid down one acre to its 


own natural graſs, In two years time this graſs. was, _ 
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making light bowls, diſhes, $c. but it is too ſoft for any 
ſtrong pu - MAfiller's Gard. Dif. 
LINDEN-TREE. | See the preceding article. 


See the article FL Ax. 
for medicinal uſes. 


| a winged leaf. 
3 


of the editors of the Maſeum Ruſti- 


cum has given the following directions for cultivating this 
plant, 


much moiſture is its greateſt enemy: let no one there- 
plant it on a damp clay, leſt the whole 


Land cannot be made too fine, nor too deep, for 
the ſpade to 


the depth of two feet and a half, and if 2 little deeper, 
on which the 17 uorice · ſets are to be 
eth, rich, and i it needs no ma- 
crop; but if it has been for ſome years 
mer ei 2 
ime, a ng of very rotten dung, li 
coat-aſhes, or ſoot, mixed together, ſome months before, 
2 compoſt: the quantity muſt be regulated by the ſtate 
the land, always remembering that this plant requires 2 
deal of nouriſhment, and is a great impoveriſher of 
„though it extracts much of its nouriſhment, or 
food, from a conſiderable depth, at a diſtance from the 
e 5 ſooo of the noots running Gre or fix fort, mt 
into. t 1 eo 
© When the ground is properly prepared, reduced to a 
very fine tilth, and laid level, ſome liquorice runners, or 
ſets, are to be pradured, Theſe muſt be cut into pieces, 
ight or ninc inches long each, and planted in rows, 


E 


land was well prepared before the 


and 
| 66 Theſe roots ſhould have three ſummers 
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late. , | * | 

* If the weather proves mild, I have no farther trouble 
with them during the winter; but if it is 1 to freeze 
hard, I cover the beds with | 
or ſome ſuch matter, to forward the growth 


in the ſpring, and Poet them during the wingery from 


« Early in the ſpring, on the firſt appearance of the 
.. and this is 
ſeveral times repeated in the dry weather of the ſummer. 
«© Ihe winter ing, I again cover them with long- 
dung, and in the ing, ore the roots begin to ſhoot, 
I have the ſpaces EO EET 
with a ſpade, EE ND — 
after which, I give the land a flight d ok coal-ſdot,. 
ſown by hand: it ſhould be thick enough to make the land 
look black: this the firſt rains walk in, and it greatly 
warms and invigorates the plants. | 4s 
« The and third ſummers, all I have to do, is 40, 
clear of weeds : this indeed, is very ne- 
2. and the hoeings for this muſt be more ot 
leſs frequent, according to the ; generally, three: 
„ Uthe 
— = 
Many ſenſible farmers, whom I baye known to 
eultivate this plant, in autumn have a practice of cutting 
down the ſtalks, whilſt they are in ſap, thinking 
thereby to ſtrengthen the roots. I differ from. them, how - 
ever, in opinion, and am rather apt to imagine, that 
this cutting of the ſtalks, whilſt the ap ie in motion, muſt 
be prejudicial to the roots. It is, therefore, wy cuſtam,. 
always to defer cutting off the ſtalks, till they ane withereds. 
in to ; nature then indicating, that an ab- 
ſtraction will be of ſervice. bai or 
growth be- 


fore they are fit to take up: it is very lden that they 
have attained a fize at two years end; and M you. 
r ——— — 
are apt to grow ſticky, and loſe a part af their Gaccharine: 


3 | | 
LI never take them up till the ſap is entirely at reſt, 


or long dung, 
roots, 


of 


and the leaves and ftalks are withered : they are then in 
prime order, and fitteſt for fale.. | Soup cf 
«6. I theſe roots are taken up while the fap is in motion. 


or late in the Caper Bog 
apt to ſhrivel, and loſe much of their wei Ares, 
beñdes, more difpoſed to ferment and periſh, . 

be beſt way of taking them up is, to dig the groundi 


with 


aihbera ar ine with iren points. I make wy rows 


| 


over 2s deep as the principal roots run. wan 
ready 


1 


—_—_——_ 
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year. 


»» an... 


LI 


Nu. the roots as faſt 45 they are thrown up 


general practice is to Ae yen 56 tow 
5: bas can: and I it better fo to do, than 


to wait for the riſing of the markets. I have had, from | in 
one acre of fine, freſh, rich land, above 3ooo pounds of 
faleable root, which has produced me above ſixty pounds; 
but this many years ago, my crops not being general now 


ſo 
> te Rin gre token up a crop of this root, if it was 


lanted on freſh land, I generall the - fame 
— fre Lind, 1 crop ; and this takes me near | 


, inthe firſt place, give it, during the winter froſts, 
oy 2 — —.— 

this I lay on large quantities, ving rega 

to the condition of the foil, md ploughing ie wall inthe 


In ſuch looſe ſoils, as are for this plant, there 
is no occaſion to dig the land for this crop, the taking up 
the roots having ſtirred it to a great depth : this, with t ree 
or ſour ſummers i is ſufficient. 

As to the reſt, I manage the fame as I did for the 


land, which has borne me a of liquorice- 
root, was nx rſh and when 2 1 — 
any time in tillage, rcely eyer chuſe to plant it 
de ben crop, — — g ſeveral years of in - 
2 vat in de , 1 frog 
in the ſpring, to abate the rankneſs of the ſoil; and 
will then, with 

wheat. 


Precedin crop. 


1 a very ſlight dreſſing, give me a good 
In my method of cultivating this plant, I always 


allow ſpace 2 for the roots to extend in ſearch of 
food; and this is my reaſon for planting my rows at 
two feet diſtance: I am, beſides, very careful of keeping 


them clear of —— and that, during the 
firſt 22 very ſenſible that, without this pre- 

— be in great danger of being choaked 
up, —— . of their 2 of nouriſhment; par- 
ticularly, they would receive no benefit from the dews, 
which are fo friendly to vegetation ; and even the ſun's 
warmth would 1 meaſure, kept from the 
vous the ſhade of the weeds. 

y, who plant liquorice, allow much leſs ſf 

— I do betwixt the rows, and will yet, the firſt ſum- 
mer, take off a oa onions, or ſpinage, or young car- 


rots, and think it ſo much clear profit ; but the queſtion 
is, whether theſe crops not, during the time they are 
on the deemed 


not altogether, as bad effects, as 
itted to grow with the crop. 


weeds, 
— foro. 1 oc 


years of 8 


t it is quite needleſs to condemn 


this method of culture, as it cannot but ſtand ſelf- con- 


demned. 

In the dreſſings I give my land, for preparin it to 
receive this plant, experience has convinced me that lime 
is a much ſweeter manure than ſtable-dung : i in fact, this 
laſt is not, on any account, to be uſed till it 18 quite rotten, 
„ eee it as a cor- 


they find it does not anſwer ; 


Some, worſe re farmers, continue this practice two 


equal age lize, 


both 
in quality. 


ing 
ſoil, &c. conſidered cannot — fail — 
Muſeum Ru icum, 24 55 252. | 


of ſand and a 
LOE, a little round hill, or | 
LOG, a large, 22 piece of wood. 


— LOPPED lan, ſuch as danas till it ſours and curdes 
i 

LOPPING, the cutting or the gde branches of 
trees. 

It is very obſervable that moſt old redearedcion w- 
in ; which does not from the nature of the trees, 
r 1 — ent of them, 
er the tops to grow lar ore lop them; as 
the aſh, elm, Moraine, fre, and perſuade enten, ta 
ſow | they may have the more great wood ; but in the mean time, 
do not confider that the cutting off great tops endangers 
the life of a tree; or, at beſt wound it ſo, that many 
trees yearly decay more in their bodies than the 
come to; and at the fame time that they furniſh 
ſelves with more great wood, they do it at the loſs of the 
owner. And, indeed, though the hornbeam and elm will 
bear great tops, when the body is little more than a ſhell ; 
yet the aſh, if it comes to take wet at the head, very 
rarely bears more top after the body 2 
Therefore, if once theſe trees decay much in the mi 
they will be worth little but the fire ; ſo that if you find 
a timber-tree decay, it ſhould be cut down in time, that 
the timber be not loſt. : 

The lopping of young trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at moſt, will preſerve them much Jonger, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to more into wood in one 
ear, than they do in N tops at two or three. Great 

ughs, ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; for which rea- 
ſon they ſhould alwa 1 „ be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, 
and 4 worn the horizon; and cover the wound 
with loam and 3 mixed, to prevent the wet 
from entering into the body of the tree. 

When trees are at their full 1 there are ſeveral 
= of their decky ; as the withering or dying of many 

their top branches; or if the wet enters at any knot; 
or they are any wiſe hollow or diſcoloured ; if _ 
4 py ſhoots ; or if woodpeckers make any 
This loppin of trees is on] to be underſtood for 
lard-trees ; beret nothing A more injurious. or ; 
_ tm of timber-trees, than that of lopping or cutting 
branches from them. Whoever will be at the 
e of g the experiment upon two trees of 
ing near each other, to lop or 
cut off the fide branches from one of them, and ſuffer 


— 


— = the branches 9 


years, 


L UO 


ſind the latter to exceed the other in growth 
A 


years, 


every 
ee ingly ; for the 
ilky juice, ſhoul 7 y ; for they 
e beet to decay when often cut. e beſt ſeaſon for 
ing theſe trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide ; at 
which time they ſeldom bleed much, and the wound is 
commonly healed over before the cold weather comes 
on. 222 Gard. Dit. ity ee, dees 

The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber 
trees at all, =T where they naturally grow ſtraight and 
regular, it is much better let alone. But all common 
faults in ſhape may be regulated by this lopping them 
while young, and it can be attended with no ill conſe- 
quence to t timber ; for the cut not lying near the tim- 
ber pith cannot affect it, when grown up, and ſquared in 
the working for beams and other uſes, or to be quartered ; 
ſor all the Tefets occaſioned by ſuch wounds, are in the 
ſuperficial parts, and all the four quarters are perfeCtly 
ſound within. | | 

As to the largeſt foreſt trees, they ſhould not be lop- 
ved at all, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and then 
the large boughs muſt not be cut, but only the fide 
branches; and even theſe muſt be cut off cloſe, that 
the bark may ſoon cover the wound, and yet a little 
Nanting, that the water may run off, not lodge upon 
the cut part. 

If 4 is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as 
by its being broken or cankered, let it be cut off flant- 
ing at about four feet . diſtance from the body of the 
tree, and that if poſſible near ſome place where there 
is a young ſhoot from it, which may receive the ſap, and 

row up in its place. No ſtump muſt be left ſtanding out 
Ether than this, becauſe they are wounded parts which 
never can heel, and which will always be letting in the wa- 
ter, and will ſerve as pipes to convey that water into the 
heart of the body of the tree, and by degrees will utterly 
ſpoil it. All that grow upright, Whether they be large 
or ſmall branches, muſt in cutting be taken off ſlanting, 
never evenly, for the ſame reaſon ; thoſe boughs that 
bear from the head are to be cut with the ſlope on the 
lower ſide, and on any occaſion that great wounds are 


given to a tree, they ſhould be covered with a mixture | 


of clay and horſe-dung, which will make them heal 
much ſooner than they otherwiſe would do. Mortimer i 
Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 91. 

To LO to weed corn. 

LUCERN, a plant frequently cultivated in the man- 
ner of clover, and known among botaniſts by the names 
of medica and medicago. 

It is the alſaſa of the Spaniards, and the lucern grand 
treffle, or fænum Burgundiacum, as ſome botaniſts call 
it, of the French. It has a perennial root, and an an- 
nual ſtalk, which riſes full three feet high in good land, 
and 1s garniſhed at each point with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
Jobes are ſpear-ſhaped, about an inch and a half long, 
and half an inch broad, ſawed towards the ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in ſpikes, which are from two to. near 


three inches in length, ſtanding upon naked footſtalks 


two inches long, rifing from the wings of the ſtalks : 

they are of the pea-bloom, or butterfly, kind ; of a fine 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 
mages pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
It flowers in June, and its ſeed ripens in September. 


uch as abound with a | 


There are the following varieties of this ſpecies. of 
with yellow flowers; a third with yellow and violet 


flowers mixed; and a foutth with variegated flowers: 
but, as Mr. Miller obſerves, theſe are only variations 


ever, neither the yellow nor the variegated flowered lucern, 
is ever ſo ſtrong as that with purple flowers; nor is it, 
conſequently, ſo profitable to the huſbandman. 


four, and ſometimes ſix times in a year; it enriches the 
land on which. it 
it, and is a remedy for ſick cattle. About three quarters 
of an acre of it is abundantly ſufficient to feed three horſes 
during the whole year. Yet, notwithſtanding it was ſo 
much eſteemed by the ancients, and hath been cultivated 
to great advantage in France and Switzerland for many 


as it juſtly deſerves ; nor is it cultivated here in any con- 
ſiderable quantity, though it will ſucceed as well in this 
country as in either of the laſt mentioned; being extreme- 
ly hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our climate. 


that lucern will grow on any ſoil, provided it be. not fo 
wet as to rot the roots. 5 


deeper the ſoil, the better will be the crop, as the roots 
will have room to extend themſelves. | 


barley, being ploughed, harrowed, and cleaned from all 


it, ſweeten it, and bring it to a fine tilth. 


about fourteen pounds to an acre. | 

This allowance of ſeed will be ſufficient to ſupply the 
number of plants that will be wanted to yield a full crop ; 
but they will not ſtand fo thick as to ſtarve one another, 
though there is ſome allowance for part of the ſeed 
failing. e GY 

But ſhould every ſeed take, the method of culture here- 
after recommended will ſufficiently reduce the number of 
the plants, and, without the nes Fu and expence of the 
New Huſbandry, give each plant ſpace enough to ex- 


tend its roots, and collect the neceſſary quantity of nou- 
riſhment. | | 


land ſhould be manured, not with old rotten ſtuff, as is 
uſual ; but with freſh ſtable-dung, that has been thrown 
up in a heap three or four weeks to heat and ferment. 

is will enable the young plant to puſh forth its leaves 
and ſtalks with luxuriance, and get forward in its growth 
the firſt ſummer. 1 8 

When the dung is in full fermentation, it is to be laid 
on the land, and ploughed in as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
falts of the dung may not have time to evaporate: the 
land muſt then be harrowed and ſown, and afterwards 
again barrowed with a light or buſh-harrow ; and, laſtly, 
rolled to ſettle the ground and break the clods. 

If corn is to be ſown amongſt it, it ſhould be only half 
a crop; otherwiſe it will be apt to deſtroy the lucern, 
e it proves a wet ſeaſon, and the corn is ab) 

| 3 wit 


- 


lucern, viz. one with violet-coloured flowers; another 
the ſame plant, ariſing accidentally from the ſeed. How- | 


Columella calls this the choiceſt of all fodder, becauſe | 
it will laſt ten years, and will bear being cut down 


ws, fattens the cattle fed with 


years, it has not yet found ſo good a 1 in England 


Mr. Rocque lays it down as a maxim in his practice, 
The ſtrongeſt land is however to be preferred, and the 


The land ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as ſot 


ſorts of weeds ; and the ſtronger the land is, of courſe 
the more ploughing and harrowing it will take to mellow 


When this work is done, the lucern ſeed muſt be ſown. 
broad-caſt, (not in drills) in fine weather, after the rate of 


To return to the culture, before the laſt plou hing, the 


— 


_ would be of 


LUC 
if no corn is fown amongſt it, the lucern will thrive 


be ſown from the beginning of March to 
May ; but April, in dry weather, is the beſt 


much rain falls on the new-ſown lucern, it will be 
apt to ſwell too faſt, and burſt ; but if it holds fine three 
or four days, it will be in no danger. 

Mr. Rocque does not approve of drilling the lucern, 
| becauſe the roots are too much confined in the drills : 

fay it is to clean the lucern between the rows that they 
drill it; but it is for want of knowing the nature of lucern, 
and it diſcourages people from ſowing it, drilling and hoe- 
ing being very expenſive ways ; the quickeſt and cheapeſt, 
and by much the beſt way, being to ſow it broad-caſt, 
like clover, as the roots will ſtand nearly at equal diſtances 
one from another every way. 

Lucern requires, it is true, a great deal of nouriſhment 
from the earth ; but there is no occaſion this nouriſhment 
ſhould be ſupplied by the ſurface. It is well known that 
the roots of Iucern will run to a great r 
from whence they muſt of courſe extract a large uantity 
of food: this ſpares the ſurface ; and in e land 
where lucern grows requires only that the natural 
ſhould be prevented from / age. to a head, which it is in 
our climate very apt to do, and if let alone would ſoon 

up the lucern. 

It is mentioned above, that if corn is ſown with lucern, 
it ſhould be only half a crop: ſome of your readers may 
not, ps, readily comprehend the meaning of this ex- 
; therefore, to render it more clear, I ſhall here 
. obſerve, that when barley or oats are to grow with lucern, 
a buſhel only of cither, according to 
thod, is to be ſown firſt on an acre, then fourteen pounds 


of the lucern. 

One thing is to be obſerved ; that if the corn, notwith- 
ſtanding its being ſown ſo thin, ſhould grow ſq rank as to 
endanger the lucern, it will be much beſt to mow it be- 
fore the harveſt, as it is better to loſe the crop of corn than 
tb kill the lucern. | 


The barley, or oats, however, need not be entirely | 
to cattle ; | 


loſt, as they may, when mown, be given 
or, if the weather is fine, will make excellent hay, pro- 
vided they are properly dried ; and it is beſt to do it in the 
ſwarth, as the rich juices are in that manner leſs exhauſted. 
To ſow it later than May is dangerous, for fear of a dry 
„or its being cat up by the fly. 2 

Lucern will not grow on freſh- broke up land; it muſt 
be tilled a year or two: peaks and beans, for one year, 
4. prepare the ground ; but, above all, potatoes excel for 
weetening and mellowing of land; the next ſeaſon a fal- 
low for turnips, and when the turnips are fed off with 
ſheep, it will greatly enrich the land, which ſhould then 
be prepared for lucern. | 
regard to the tillage, and time of ſowing the lucern- 


ſeed, the nature of the ſoil muſt be conſidered. - Heavy 


ſtrong land will require more ploughings and harrowings, 
and to be later ſown ; light land will need fewer harrowings 
and ploughings, and to be ſown earlier, that the young 
plants may have ſtrength to ſend their roots deep into the 
ground, before the hot dry weather comes on to hurt them; 
and if, for the firſt time, the land had a trench-ploughing, 
advantage. 


, © Lang 


| ſown on it as ſoon as the peaſe are off: the turnips may 


r. Rocque's me- 


tlemen in Ireland, to ſow with lucern ſome of their 


— 


LUC 


it is Gx or ſeven inches high, they mow it; 
the ſeeds of anpual weeds are cut off and 


In Normandy, the climate being much the fame as in 
* Fee a e off fow it, ſome with 
ICaTrGY, it, wi , 
others without corn. MEA 
At 3 when their tucern begins to decline, th 
manure the ground and plough afreſh, and ſow it wi 
corn and lucern ; and the old roots, growing again with 
the ſeed, make another fine crop : the ploughing will not 
hurt the old roots. | 
| Tf a full crop of barley is ſown with lucern, and the 
barley grows very ſtrong, the beſt way is to mow the 
barley when it is in the ear. 
If forward peaſe are ſown on new-broke-up land to pre- 
pare it for lucern, it may be done in one year, and turnips 


fit to feed off by Chriſtmas; and as foon as the turnips are 
off, the land ſhould be ploughed, and lie fallow till a pro- 
time to ſtir it again; or ĩt may have a trench-plough- 
ing, as before directed. 15 
is method of giving land a trench-ploughing, to 
re it for lucern, is much to be recommended, as 
it ſtirs the earth almoſt as deep as if it was dug with a 
garden ſpade: of what advantage this muſt to a 
lant that ſends its roots deep for nouriſhment, need not 
meutioned, as it cannot but be obvious to every 
reader. | $6.2, 
Was labour cheaper than it is in England, it would 
doubtleſs be much the beſt way to dig by hand all the 
land that was deſtined to lucern : many advantages 
would reſult from this method of tillage, and particu- 
larly the weeds and graſs would not be fo apt to grow as 


in N land. 

would heartily recommend it to ſome of the gen- 
land that has borne a crop of toes; it could not 
fail ſucceeding, and would have a fair opportunity 
of trying what crops this plant will, when beſt culti- 
vated, yield. 

I cannot but think, that on land that has borne 
potatoes, there might be five mowings in a year, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, where ho climate is rather milder 
than in England; and this without injuring the roots. 
An eaſy experiment would, however, ſoon make this 
matter known : I therefore heartily recommend it to the 
attention of your Iriſh readers ; they are every day im- 
N their lands, and will, doubtleſs, not ſuffer this 

int to paſs unnoticed. | 

When we conſider the many advantages reſulting from 
the culture of this plant, it is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould ſo 
long eſcape our regard : the hint was given us by the Ro- 
man writers on the ſubjeCt of agriculture, but we were too 
much attached to old cuſtoms to improve it. 

In hot ſummers the ſeed may be ſaved in England, but 
not from the firſt growth ; that being generally too rank, 
and ſubject to rot at bottom. 

In Languedoc they fave it from the third growth; but as 
this climate is colder, it will not have time to ripen, unleſs 
ſaved from the ſecond growth. 

A dry ſoil is beſt to fave the ſeed upon, as it is not ſo 


they ſow no corn with the lucern * 


apt to grow rank ; and then it may poſſibly do from the 
— - 4 . 
As 


As lucern, if the land is good, will bear ſeveral cr6 
in one Fear, like clover; what Mr. Rocque leading, 1 
the firſt, ſecond, and third growths, are, he ſays, the dif- 
ferent s it produces in one ſummer, which are three, 
four, and . five mowings, in caſe no ſeed is ſaved 
from it ; if ſeed is faved, it muſt be from the ſecond 
growth : the ſecd will be ripe in September, and muſt be 

ered by hand. RS: 

When the plants are one year old, it will be proper 
with a large barrow, to go over your land as often as is 
ſufficient to root up annual weeds and graſs. | 

The harrow will not hurt the lucern, the roots of it being 
very tough: this muſt be done in dry weather, before it 
begins to ſprout, which is very early in the ſpring, that 
the weeds and graſs may die; and if there are any patches 
of ground where the ſeed miſcarried, a little muſt be 
ſown, and the ſpot harrowed : a dreſſing with rotten dung, 
at the ſame time, will _ the expences of it by a larger 
crop: if the harrow ſhould cut or wound any of the roots, 
they will ſprout and grow notwithſtanding. 

ſecond ſpring, after ſowing, it will be 
plough the ground, where the lucern grows, with a drill- 
plough, with a round ſhare, without a fin or feather, and 
without a coulter, to prevent the roots being too much 
hurt. It ſhould lie rough a few days to dry and mellow; 
then, in ſine weather, 
cloſer. | 

One, not uſed to the culture of this plant, will be apt to 


to 


en take the trouble to call at Mr. 


ue's, may be convinced that experience teaches the 
contrary. 

To make hay of lucern, it ſhould be mowed as ſoon as 
the bloom appears, or rather ſooner : it muſt not be ſpread, 
like common graſs, but lie in the ſwarth, like clover, and 
turned in the ſame manner; or the leaves, which are 
moſt nutritive, will drop off. | 

If ſuffered to ſtand too long before it is mowed, the 
ſtalks will be too hard for the cattle to eat it, and it loſes 
much of its goodneſs. 
The hay is good for all ſorts of cattle; and when horſes 
are fed with it, they ſhould nct have their full allowance 
of corn; the lucern anſwering, in a great meaſure, the 
' purpoſe of both corn and hay. 5 
It is alſo the moſt profitable of any ſort of fodder to 
feed horſes with in the ſummer, by mowing and giving 
it to them green. 

If the land is good, the produce is incredible ; and ac- | 
— to the goodneſs and depth of the ſoil, ſo will the 
crops be. | 

11 Rocque ſays he has ſeen lucern mowed five time in 
a ſeaſon ; yielding, at the five mowings, nearly eight loads 
of hay per acre. | 


The ſpring ploughing amongſt the lucern mult be an- 


nually repeated : it kills the graſs and weeds, and makes | 


the ground ferment, which promotes vegetation ; and the 
oftener it is refreſhed with a little dung on the ſurface, the 
better it will pay for the trouble of cultivating it. If the 
= laid on before the winter, that the ſalts may be 
walked in by the rain and ſnow, and ploughed in, in the 
ſpring, it will greatly add to the profit. 

This is the ſubſtance of Mr. ERS account of the 


culture of lucern; but as different forts of ſoil may re- 


2 


| 


| 


harrowed down, to mow it the 


think, that ploughing will deſtroy the lucern ; but any | 
that wi 


| 


culture, but thinks it © pr 


LU 


may ſerve in light land inſtead of the plough, and will 
fave ſome labour. | 4 

The teeth muſt be ſet at ſeven or eight inches apart in 
the firſt row, and about five inches long without the wood. 
The ſecond row muſt be placed nine or ten inches behind 
the firſt, and ſo that the teeth of the ſecond row may be 
againſt the ſpaces of the firſt row; and they muſt be an 
inch longer than thoſe in the firſt row, ſo that the ground, 
being looſened a little by the firſt row, the teeth of the 
ſecond row may go ſomething deeper; and the teeth of 
the third and laſt row muſt be an inch longer than thoſe 


of the ſecond, and placed ſo as that they may go in the 


ſame track with the teeth of the firſt row. 


five inches thick, and the lower ſide muſt 
towards the hinder 
whereby the perſon that holds it by the handles, preſſing 
down a little, may force the ſecond and third rows of 


teeth deeper than the firſt ; and, by bearing up a little, hs. 


wy prevent any but the firſt row from working. A very 
little 


practice will be ſufficient to make any one uſe it 
as occaſion requires; and it will be ſo ſteady that no un- 
evenneſs of the ground will be able to throw it ont of its, 
work, as a clod or ſtone will a common harrow. 


* . Sus. | The manner de teth ares be placed tn 


. . . * . 


Let it be remarked, that the foremoſt row of teeth are 
placed in a line acroſs near the middle of the block or plank : 
the other two rows behind that ; and the fore part of the 
harrow ſhould be heavier than the hind part when the 
es: af of the harrow is ſuſpended on the firſt row of 

- The teeth ſhould be pretty ſtrong, and round: 
their being ſquare, as uſual, may hurt the roots a little, 


ſequence would not be very great. 5 
armers are fond of ſowing broad / caſt, it being no eaſ 

matter to make them neee the utility of a drill- 
plough on any occaſion: the fight of ſo complicated an 
inſtrument, terrifies them ; they think it moves by clock- 
work: and as to the labourers, it is a very difficult matter 
indeed to get them to hold it. | 

Jam fully ſenſible, as I have already obſerved, of the 
good eſfecls of ſowing corn and pulſe regularly with inter- 
vals, but cannot approve of this method when applied to 
artificial graſſes; and it would be well if we were to im- 


rove our old practices, before we ſhould even attempt ty 
b Nl. 


ring the new methods into general uſe. Muſeum 

cum, vol. I. fage 78. | wage 5". Oh 
In the ſucceeding volume of the above work, another 
correſpondent has made the following remarks on the 
above method delivered by Mr. Rocque. 1 
This gentleman, ſays our author, owns: he is againſt 
innovations in huſbandry, becauſe it is difficult to bring 
the ſarmer from the old methods; and therefore ſeems to 
conclude, new ones are not to be attempted ; at Icait, 
that ſeems to be his reaſon for being againſt what he calls 
innovations. , 

Under * reſtrictions, &c.” he approves of the new 
ous to extend it to arti- 
ſicial grafles ;” adding, the only benefit lucern can re- 


quire different methods of 9 he has ſubjoined the Dr om che -horſe- 


idea of a harrow, with two handles like a plough, which 


, 


| is, that it keeps down the natu- 
ral 1 This gentleman cannot be a practical cultiva- 
1 4 . 3 


* „ — 


The harrow muſt be made of one ſolid 22 ſour or 
rt where the teeth are longeſt; 


which is to be avoided as much as poſſible, tho” the con» 


LUC 


tor of lucern ; neither can he know the uſes of the hoe- 
plough; 338 he could not aſſert a fat fo contra- 
in itſelf! | 
To inaccurate obſervers the ſeedling plant of lucern may 
to have no lateral roots; but a careful examiner 
will find a great number of ſmall ones, every one, or moſt, 
of which are furniſhed with freſh nutriment by the opera- 
tion of the hoe · plough. 

Me ſhall not contend about Mr. Rocque's ſuperior j 
fit : his ſituation gives him advantages ſuperior to a diſtant 
reſidence ; and e that ſhould not mentioned by 
a generous writer, | 

I am a favourer and practiſer of the New Huſbandry; 
and I do deny that it will be more expenſive than Mr. 
Roque's method, but, on the contrary, it will eventually 
be cheaper. 
his method he may, for a few years, have pretty 
crops ; but at length bis plants will be found to 
windle, and his crops will leſſen, unleſs he annually adds 
ſeed to the ground; whereas, in the new culture, the 
crop will be continually improving: as to the quality be- 
ing inferior, that will be the fault of the owners, if he 
lets it too rank. This argument of your writer 
makes againſt himſelf, as thereby he admits the ſuperior 
luxuriance of the plants cultivated by the horſe-hoe. 

I have ſown lucern in broad-caſt more than once, and 
have ſeen others do it; and it ever failed. 

Mr. Rocque's rule, as this gentleman ſays, is, “that 
lucern will grow on any land, if not wet: this is cer- 
tainly premature: it ſurely muſt haye the occupation of a 
dry, rich ſoil, or I am ſure, from practice, it will not 
- ſucceed ; and as to © the ſtrongeſt being preferred,” I 
believe every one, who tries the cultivation of it on ſuch, 
and upon light ground, will find the latter beſt adapted 
to it. 


But the notion of ſowing corn with lucern is quite as [ 


« prepoſterous,” I think, as the new culture for it; and 
how a man of Mr. Rocque's famed abilities ſhould adopt 
ſuch a method, I am at a loſs to gueſs. Neither ſhould 
lucern he ſown in March, as in its infant ſtate it is very 
tender, and timid of froſt. 

This gentleman ſays, * it is for want of knowing the 
nature of lucern, that they drill it.” IT might retort 
upon him ; but his miſtaken zeal, I fear, will more in- 
jure the cauſe he means to promote, than I hope it will 
diſcourage the practice of drilling this valuable plant, as, 
by all men who adhere to rational principles, that hath 
been found the moſt ſucceſsſul method. See Tull, Du- 
hamel, &c. I ſhould be glad to know what * the furface 
of the ground is to be ſpared for ;” is it to give life to the 
natural graſs, that common and deſtructive enemy of this 
excellent plant? | 

Our author mentions the cultivation of it in France, 
&c. If he was ever at Paris, with his preſent attention, 
he muſt. have ſeen, that after a few years they always 

plough up the promiſcuous ſown lucern, in order to pre- 
' pare the ground again for that, or ſome other crop, when 

the lucern begins to dwindle by the weeds or natural graſs 

robbing i of its nutriment. 
How much more muſt that be the fate of promiſcuous 

ſown lucern in theſe kingdoms, where he admits graſs is 
apt to get ahead? That is not the caſe in France, and 
yet even there promiſcuous ſown crops are ſhort-lived. 

I know not whether he be as converſant with 


ground in Ireland as I am ; but I cannot omit to inform 


LUC 


of the roots : that might be well, as it would thin them ; 
but harrowing will, in time, wound them all; 
and notwithſtanding they will afford graſs afterwards, yet, 
when the winter rain comes on, lodgments of water will 
be made in thoſe wounds, which will bring on putrefac- 
tion, to the deſtruction of the plants, unleſs Mr. Rocque 
has the art of conducting the harrow-pins always in the 
ſame direction; and, could that be the caſe, what would 
deſtroy the graſs where did not paſs? 

The manner of ploughing the lucern, practiſed by Mr. 
Rocque, is ſtill approaching to the horſe-hoe, tho” by no 
means ſo effectual. I wonder to ſee our author even favour 
that, M it may be deemed an “ innovation.” This 
ploughing is to be repeated ev ear, and harrowin 
alſo: to this dung is ho ables; * os often as may be. 
I am willing to believe this gentleman knows nothing of 
the expence which attends theſe operations, i. e. ploughing, 
harrowing, and, above all, dunging, beſides the value of 
the dung, which would always be = for other 
grounds; whereas, in the drill way of ſowing lucern, 
when the land is once put in good order, it may ever be 


* ſo by the hoe · dry 

ucern is a * of ſuch ineſtimable value, that it will 
anſwer almoſt any ce; yet if the moſt certain me- 
thod to obtain fucceſs ſhall be found the cheapeſt, there 
can be no reaſon for 1 one more precarious and 
more expenſive, which will be found when Mr. Rocque's. 
method, or at leaſt that ſo warmly recommended by your 
correſpondent, who aſſerts it to be Mr. Rocque's, is com- 
pared in practice with the one I venture to recommend to 


the practice of my countrymen, which I take upon me to 
ſay will command ſucceſs, if purſued. 


The land ſhould be a flexible loam, dry, deep, and rich, 
either by nature, or made fo by art; not but it will ſuc- 
ceed to admiration ſhould a quarry be under. It ſhould be 
well pulverized by plough and harrow, laid as flat as poſ- 
fible, and — of all weeds, particularly fcutch-graſs : 
when the ground is in this form, let a lough, with 
two mould - boards, be run up and down the field, at every 
three foot upon the flat ſurface: this will compleatly form 
three foot ridges. If a pair of drill-harrows be not at 
hand, let the crown of every ridge be carefully raked 
clean and even with an iron rake, and one row of ſeed 
drilled very thin, about half an inch deep, along the mid 
dle of every ridge, the middle or latter end of April, (the 
beginning of May may do) and be carefully covered. 
This ſowing of the ſeed may be done by hand, if a drill- 
plough be not ready. By a maſter's attendance, a great 
deal may be done in a day. 

Thus it may remain till weeds begin to appear, when 
the hoz-plough, or a ſmall common one, ſhould take 
away every alternate fide of the ridges, as near the lucern as 
can be with ſafety (I go within two or three inches of my 
drilled crops.) In three or four days, return the mould to 
the former places with the plough, and then to 
take off the other ſides of the ridges in like manner, and 
return it as before. | 

If the ground be made in condition before ſow- 


ing, a crop may be mowed in July, the produce of 
| which 


which will ſurpriſe any one who is not acquainted with 
Cr it will be fit-to cut again; but if in the 


\ 
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| lately publiſhed, contains ſome particulars reſpeQing lu- 
cen, hich were not noticed in my former 2 
therefore may, with great propriety, be now laid before 


intermediate time weeds ſhould appear, let the hoein 
be repeated: thus the weeds will be deſtroyed. the fn 
gr ſecond cutting, ſend in the ough again, and 
take off the fides of every ridge within fix inches of 
the plants, and ſo let them remain till February, when the 
gh ſhould return the mould to every ridge ; and in 
Cor Ehe grafs will be ready for cutting, and will continue 
to afford a crop every month during the ſummer. _ 
The hoeing ſhould be repeated, as before directed, as 
often as 8 but obſerve never to horſe- hoe it 
— liloany adheſion. 
The hoeing before the winter is to the plants dry 


be firſt of theſe particulars relates to the manner of 
ſowing the lucern; and in this Mr. Rocque differs widely 
from Mr. Miller, as he thinks it ſhould not be ſown with-- 
out corn; but I will give you Mr. Rocque's own words, 
as they carry great weight with them. * You muſt not 
ſow lucern without corn, unleſs your ſpot of land is too 
{mall to uſe a harrow in: in that caſe, you muſt ſow it 
in drills, and keep it very clean hocd. The drills for 
ſuch ſmall ſpots are to be ten inches diſtant ; if wider, it 


|! The fit 


corn with it, is, to 4 the weeds choaking it; but, 
you muſt ſow only for half a crop ; otherwiſe your corn 


during that ſeaſon, and to meliorate the ſoil of the alleys | will be apt to deſtroy your Jucern, nc; A it proves 
g. 


by the influence and mechanical operation of the winter 
f ſts. z ; * 
0 keep my letter within reaſonable compaſs, I have 
been ſhort in my directions, but to practicable farmers, 1 


1 ſufficiently plain; if not, any neceſſary explanation | mental it 18 to it, w 
I ſhall | 


chearfully furniſh. h 
Your readers will pleaſe to obſerve, that after the firſt 
zon of the if they horſe-hoe the crop re- 
gularly every year, the dung which Mr. Rocque's friend 
recommends (as it may be got eaſily at in London) may be 


a wet ſeaſon, and your corn is ſtron there is no 
corn - fown amongſt it, you muſt be obliged to mow the 
weeds, and run a chance of cutting the lucern with them: 
and, being very ſappy, you cannot imagine how detri- 
young; but, when the corn 
will be fit to mow, the lucern alſo may ſafely be cut.” 
As the duration of lucern has been a queſtion long 
agitated, and not, that I know of, finally determined, it. 
will not be amiſs to mention a fact related by this able cul- 
tivator, as it will be an encouragement to the planters of 


ſaved for other purpoſes, as by this method of managing | lucern. 


lucern, the and ground will be improving every year. 

I appeal os to every impartial judge, whether this 

method is not cheaper than the Ploughings harrowing, and 
dunging, ſo warmly recommended by your correſpondent. 
It is almoſt unneceffary to urge, that a crop raiſed in this 
way will, ever after the firſt year, be equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to Mr. Rocque's, as the gentleman admits as large 
crops may be raiſed in the drill way. * 
| Tas a ſtranger to Mr. Rocque and his friend. I have 
no other motives in troubling you on this ſubject, than a 
public benefit to mankind, and a gratitude to the memory 
of Mr. Tull, whoſe ſuperior ingenuity, I bluſh to own it, 
hath ſhone in France, to the reproach of Engliſhmen. 
And were we all to join in opinion with your correſpon- 
dent (who ſays, It would be well were we to improve 
our old ices, before we even attempt to bring the 
new ones into general uſe”) we ſhould indiſcriminately 
merit the pity of all nations for our perverſeneſs. Per- 
haps, had 'Tull been a whey ene his ſyſtem would have 
been eſtabliſhed amongſt us long ago. 
I be author of the former account not being fatisfied 
with the reaſons offered by his aritagoniſt, made the fol- 
lowing reply; which we thought neceſſary to inſert, that 
our readers may judge for themſelves, and follow the me- 
thod that ſhall appear to them the moſt rational. 

I troubled you the beginning of laſt year with a letter 
on the ſubject of lucern, which you were ſo obliging as 
to inſert in your firſt volume, page 339. | 

I am ſtill an advocate for Mr. ue's method of cul- 
ture in preference to. Mr. Miller's, as far as regards this 
a and that for this plain reaſon, becauſe I imagine the 

rmer will be much more likely to adopt the firſt the 
hft ; and the culture of lucern can produce very little ad- 


vantage to the nation, unleſs it is generally adapted by the. 


common farmers. 


My reaſon for troubling you, or your readers, at this 
ume, is to remind you, that Mr. Rocque's ſmall tract, 


3 


« As to the duration, it will laſt as long as che ground 
is kept clean. I faw ſome at Mr. Middlemar's, at Gran- 
tham, in his 


den 
very fine. To keep it thorough clean, you muſt harrdw 


| it every time it is mowed ; and, if requiſite,' at Michael - 


mas, and in February and March. If you once leave it 
foul, it will be very expenſive to.clean. You muſt make 
uſe of the drill-plough: but let the harrow be ever ſo ſtrong, 
you need not fear its hurting it.” | a 

In my letter to you, above - mentioned, it is obſerved, 
that in preparing land for lucern, a trench-ploughing 
would be of great advantage: but in the piece lately pub- 
liſhed, Mr. Rocque ſays, In cafe you are not well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of your ground, you muſt trench-. 
plough' it twice, according to the directions for ploughing, 
which are in my Hints upon Burnet ; whereby the roots. 
will run down the ſooner out of the reach of dry; weather : 


ploughings, barrowings, and manurings, will ſweeten it- 
ufficiently for the reception of the ſeed.” 

Mr. Rocque adds, in this place, that “ Lucern will 
grow very well in clay land, with. proviſo the ground. 
works well. The difficulty in theſe lands lies in the har-. 
rowing; in dry weather the ground being ſo very hard, 
the harrow can do but little good, unleſs you take the ſea-. 


2 wet and dry to harrow it, which you certainly 
mult. | | 


in France, the inhabitants maw their lucern when it is. 
ſix or {even inches high, in order to kill the annual weeds. 
Of this practice Mr. Rocque now ſays, By my own ex · 


| perience, I find they are in the wrong. for it bleeds it, ſo 
ogr 


that the plants make but little pr when. cut fo young, 


and are a lang time in recoyering it. It ought never to bo 
cut but when in bloom. TIO 


A great many imagine that the ſeed might 5 be 
ſayed in England; but Mr. Rocque is of a differenz 


lodges in the drills. The reaſon I recommend ſowing 


N rr and it was 


and if the ſoil, that is turned up, be ever ſo ſour, future 
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It is alſo obſerved, that in the province of Languedoc, 
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x 
on this the 
ſeed may be the firſt 
growth, that to rot 
at bottom to ſave 
any of the which 
was a yery fine of the 
ſecond growth, of it; 
not ſaving above Acres 
and « dab IT alſo ſome 
2 ue” 

ve now s on 
the value of this 2 
to be preferred . 
This ical cultivator ſays, I have already 
ſerved, it ought not to be cut but when it is in blofſom ; 
e 
i 
ſeed it 


When made hay, it is likewiſe the beſt for miſk: where- 
ever it is much cultivated, they prefer it toall other kind 


"When 1 » | 
I was at Monoſque, a city in Provence, which 

was about twenty-ſeven years ago, the carriers fed their 

horſes upon it, preferably to any other, without corn; 

and the mules looked fat and in fine order. Six mules 

which I hired there, to carry my ſeeds at Nimes, fed on 
nothing elſe, and yet carried their load all da , 
without unloading. They have the cuſtom of . 
lietle bags to their horſes or mules heads, wherein they 
put lucern, on which they feed as they go. 

It is acknowledged by all connoiſſeurs to be the moſt 
feeding of all paſture, either green or in hay. I truſt not 
barely to report, but have experienced it to be fo my- 
Telf. I had colonel Vernon's horfe ſent to me from the 
country, in a very poor condition; and, in fourteen 
he was in very good order. The colonel was ſurprized to 
ſee how he had throve in that ſhort ſpace of time. 

Many are apt to condemn it, but it is for want of 
knowing its good qualities. It has been introduced for a 
Jong ſeries of years; but ſo little noticed, that one and 
twenty years ago there was not two hundred weight of tu- 
. cern ſeeds to be fold amongſt all the ſeedſmen here in 
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long, | manner in which they 


kind, put a layer of ſalt, and that will recover all the da- 
e the rain can have done. 
_——— with a rick of 
have put a ſack of ſalt 
amongſt it ; and every time my horſe comes near it, he cats 
2 though he can get but at the outſide of it. 
It will keep in ricks as long as any hay. | | 
Makitudes, at ent, are pretty well acquainted with 
the excellence of theſe graſſes: but if any doubt the 
truth of what I aſſert, let them take the trouble to enquire 
into it, of Mr. Shennelly, the tobacconiſt, at Houndi- 
ditch ; to whom I have ſent a load of lucern, and am to 
ſend another load of the fame, and half a load of burnet 


theory, may be 
convinced of the practical part, by ſeeing a field of mine 
of lucern, of four acres and a half, at Batterſea, and the 
manner of working the harrow.” | ; 
From what has been ſaid on the ſubject of lucern, I 
hope your farming readers will be induced to adopt the 
culture of it; as, if they are not blind to their intereſts, 
they cannot but be convinced of the many advantages 
which would reſult to them from ſo doing. Mr. Rocque's 
method of cultivating this differs but little from the 
ile clover ; and the profit to the 
eien will be abundantly greater. Muſeum Rufticum, 
iv. p. 259. 5 
The A method of cultivating 2 N 2 
tracted from a 1 ious performance, entitled, 
on Huſbandry, the Deincipal intention of which is to re- 
commend a newly diſcorered method of cultivating this 


plant. 1 
Mr. as may be ſeen above, has adopted the 
old Roman method of ſowing it, broad - caſt, and harrow- 


ing the land from time to time by way of deſtroying the 
weeds. Mr. Miller recommends the new, or drill, huf- 
bandry for the culture of lucern; but the author of the 
Eflays above-mentioned differs from both theſe practical 
cultivators, and raiſes his lucern in a nurſcry ; after which 
he removes the young plants, and having cut off their 


London ; and I had much ado to re-introduce it; but now, 
within theſe three or four years, there is a prodigious con- 
ſumption of it. ASE | 
One Mr. Beadle, a farmer in Kent, has fourteen acres 
of it, for which he had a premram. When I called 
him, which was in the beginning of laſt, he 
mowed his lucern, and fold it the ſpot, for three 
pounds or three guineas a lead. I blamed bim for cutting 
it ſo young ; but he told me he was compelled to it, to 
kong bs doo ahead „chat he had; 
that, a little while after, it grew ſo faſt, that he could 


- 


talks and tap roots, tranſplants them, with great regular 
th: into the field where they are to ſtand for a crop. 
I ſhall not pretend to decide which is the. beft method; 
yet I may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 

conſiderable both in Mr. Rocque's way, and ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the new, or horſe-hoeing, 


yet I greatly fear that the expences in this 
when applied to en great 
exceed the worth of the crop. 
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Theſe Edays being too learned for the honeſt farmer's ſo indifjenfibly neceffary in matters of agriculture, when 


reading, it is very improbable they ſhould ever fall into 
his hands; yet, as it is a great pity he ſhould not be per- 
mitted to judge for hi in a matter which may turn out 
ſo much to bis advantage, we have taken the trouble of 
tranſcribing a few pages of the ſecond Effay, which more 
immediately treats of the culture of lucern by this new 
method of tranſplanting. . 

In this . 2 omitted all reaſonings that might 
render the narration obſcure to the farmer; not that we 
had ourſelves any objection to them, or did not a e 
of them, but that we were willing the honeſt cultivator 
ſhould have as much of this matter laid before his view, 
in a plain manner, as was neceſſary for him to underſtand 
it : when this is done, he may judge for himſelf; and if 
on trial be finds the method here recommended anſwer, his 
beſt way will be to adopt it in his future practice. 
Whoever propoſes to ſow a lucern · nurſery, or en- 
gages in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields 
of ſainfſoin, trefoil, buck-wheat, ſpurrey, Cage, ſweet 
melilot, &c. would be no ways ill - adviſed, if he prepared 
a bit of ground, and fowed a ſpoonſul of the ſeeds about 
a fortnight before he propoſed to ſow his larger quantity ; 
fince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
he may be enabled to judge, whether the ſeedſman has ſup- 
plied bim with ſeeds fit for vegetation. Without ſuch pre- 
caution, a whole year may be loſt ; which is a mortifying 
circumſtance in matters of huſbandry. 

In the end of March, 1757, a common day-labourer 
was ordered to ſow a pound and a half of lucern - ſeed, and 
keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeed was fown 
on one of the leaſt 2 pieces of land in all the 
neighbourbood ; but this was done by expreſs order; for it 
was thought unfair to make the iment on a better ſoil 
than the commoneſt ſort of graſs-fields. The ſpot of 
earth ſet apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery and tranſ- 
plantation, was, in former times, a kitchen-garden : but 
the good ſoil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had been 
removed for the fake of manuring a corn- field. [To 
which we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made in an 
hilly country, where the ſtaple earth is naturally ſhallow.) 
What remained was a cold, yellow, chmmy ſtratum, 
which the country people looked upon as mere elay ; but, 
its nature having ſince been better examined, it appears to 
be a mixture of imperſect clay, and imperfect marle. No 
manure worth mention was uſed upon it, as will appear 
by the ſequel. | THESES 
. To all ſeeming appearance, little, or next to nothing, 
2 A rom a piece of pages of ſuch an un- 
promiſing calt ; u ew iment pro- 
ved — and < aa . FO wake ebe 
By the middle of Auguſt, the plants were, ſome of 
them, * r inches high; and many of them branched 
out, ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine ſide · ſhoots: 
upon which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond 
ng of the experiment, according to the accounts given 
of M. de Chateauvieux ; therefore taking the advantage 

a moiſt ſeaſon, in the beginning of ber, (which 
ſeaſon, by the way, did not laſt long) we performed the 

work in the following manner. - But here let it be juſt 
obſerved, in paſſing along, that the time of the year, 
pitched upon for tranſplanting, was, at leaſt, three weeks 
too late for En though, perhaps, highly proper for 
the territo Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of France. 


the practice of one country is copied in another. 

Firſt the roots were dug up carefully ; orders being 
given before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even 
with the ſmalleft degree of violenee, tiſl the earth was 
entirely looſened at top and at bottom. In the next place, 
the long tap-roots were cut off eight, nine, or ten inches, 
diſcretionally, below the crown of the plant (the ſciffars 
| being generally applied juft beneath the forks of the root, 

if it be a branching rcot:) then the ſtalks were clipped 
about five inches above the crown of the plant; and the 
remaining plant, after theſe amputations, (which may ap- 
pear, at firſt ſight, to be yery bold ones) was thrown in- 
to a large veſſel of water which ſtood by for that purpoſe, 
in the ſhade. Such refreſhment is no ways unneceflary ; 
for this plant is yery impatient of heat a ſun-ſhine r 
it is taken up; nay, to ſuch a degree, (at leaſt the firſt 
| half year of its Ter that one may almoſt call it a ſen · 
ſitive plant. The fame day, making uſe of a dibble, or 
fetting-ſtick, and filling every hole with water before the 
roots are put in, we tranſplanted them in rows, two feet 
aſunder, and each plant fix inches apart in the rows; hav- 
ing firſt made little drills, or channels, and fprinkled,'or 
filled, them with ſea-fand and wood-aſhes kept dry 
(two parts of the former to one of the latter ) which was 
done with a view of looſening the ſoil, and giving a little 
warmth to a piece of ground which. was naturally cold and 
| clayey ; nor was any other manure uſed. The drills 
were afterwards once watered, to take off the dryneſs 
and heat of the aſhes. The roots were placed firmly in 
the 1 and two inches of the ſtalks covered with 
mo | | | 


| Yet here it muſt be freely acknowledged, that the hopes 
of poſſeſſing a large occaſioned one miſtake, which 
we chooſe rather to mention than ſuppreſs, as many 
may happen to entertain the ſame falſe expeCtances. - 
miſtake was that we made our rows two feet aſunder, 
which was over-narrow;-and placed the plants, in the 


lines, only fix inches apart, which brought them nearer . 
the 


together than they ought to have ſtood, even tho 
ground was very poor: nor did we foreſce, that horſe - hoe 
| ploughing is five times more eſſicacious, as well as cheaper, 
than hand-hoeings. 


Therefore, after frequent experiments, ſince made, it 


appears beſt to make the lines three feet four inches diſtant 
from each other: and if the ſoil be good, it may not be 
amiſs to allow each plant a foot diſtance one from-another 
in the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work more 
commodiouſly, and a little - hoe-plough may be guided 


ſafely up and down the intervals, which will fave 4 
by F 


deal of trouble: nor will the future crops be leſſen 


ſuch thin tranſplanting; half ſo much as may be imagined ;/ 


but, on the contrary, the plants will be larger, more 
Juicy and better taſted ; which circumſtance may be ex- 
tended in favour of the New Huſbandry in general. Space 


and culture improve the herbage and feeds of plants; in 
proof whereof I have been aſſured, from good authority, 


that all the corn, raiſed by M. de Chateauvieux, ſells at 
an advanced price; being larger, brighter, and healthier 
than common corn, and, ly, more ſit for ſow- 
ing, or making bread. + | 
ut, by way of confirming che neceſſity of allowi 
lucern roots a good ſhare of ſpace, a friend of the author's 
filled an acre with plants, according to the firſt directions; 


This therefore is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis | but, the ſoil provingextrgmely good, and free from, weeds, 
| 1 25 it 


* 
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is more remarkable, it is 


it-ſbon appeared that the roots ſtood too cloſe: in conſe- 
quence whereof, every other plant was taken up the next 
autumn, and, a freſh acre of land being properly prepared 
to reccive them, he thus gained a new plantation of Ju- 
cern, at a {mall with little le: and, what 
it the ſecond acre bore a 
larger quantity of herbage than the firſt would have done, 
if the plants had continued as they were, without being 
thinned, to the amount of one half. Of courſe, there is 
reaſon to conclude, that this light hint, which took its riſe 
from mere accident, ought not to be looked upon as quite 
unuſeful, ſince two acres may be raiſed with almoſt the 
expence as A | acre. 

In ten days, though a drought ſucceeded, ſome tranſ- 
planted plants made ſhoots of three inches height ; which 
vigorous growth gave better hopes than had been conceived 


at firſt, 
Jt was alſo ſome encouragement to the undertaker, that 


He found wild lucern within two muſket ſhots of the 
place where the nurſery was formed. "Theſe plants were 
certainly aborigines ; for they grew in a part of the king- 
dom where the name of lucern had rarely been heard of, 
except by gentlemen. Beſides, no perſon curious iu huſ- 
bandry would have ventured ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch an 
unpromiſing piece of ground; for the field, where the 
wild lucern grew, was a fort of coarſe, uncultivated 
moraſs, and valued only at about two ſhillings and ſixpence 
an acre. 

Yet ſtill the approach of winter made m"_ perſons 
doubtſul concerning the ſucceſs of this new plantation; 
nevertheleſs, it was ſome ſatisfaction to recollect, that 


there is leſs harſh, ſevere cold in England (and that almoſt 


by one third) than in the territory of Geneva, where the 
original experiment was made, and where the plant we 
are ſpeaking of has been known to thrive ſo extremely 
well. 

At length the winter paſſed over, and, out of four 
thouſand roots, only thirty or forty periſhed, whether by 
froſts, immoderate rains, or any other accident, is hard 
to ſay : but the labourer filled up all the vacant ſpaces 
from the nurſery in about. an hour, and in April, 1758 
moſt of the plants were nearly equal in ſize and ſtrength ; 
of a deep juicy verdure, with few or no diſcoloured ſickly 
leaves: but, May the cighth, le counted ſixty ſtems 
from one particular root, the ſtalks and leaves of 
ſome choſen plants weighed near half a pound at one 
cutting. Yet we learn, by experience, that lucern muſt 
only be conſidered as in a progreſſive ſtate, till the third 
ſummer after tranſplanting ; and then M. du Hamel aſſures 
us, that one flouriſhin plant will produce a pound of well- 
dried hay ; which is ſaying a great deal, and much more 
than I could ever verify; for if a ſingle plant produces 
one pound of hay, it muſt have weighed four pounds 
when it was green. Yet I have received an account from 
an eminent phyſician in our own country, (who planted 
two acres of lucern by my directions) that many of his 

lants, in the ſecond year, yielded near half a pound of 
Creech plant. 

As an acre of lucern, thus managed, will contain more 
roots than one is apt to imagine at firſt gueſs, how great 
muſt the produce be of four or five cuttings every year, 
and thoſe confefſedly the moſt nouriſhing and palatable 
food that cattle can eat! For thus much is certain, 
amongſt other advantages, that, if a field be induſtriouſl 

hoed, ploughed in the intervals and ſpaces, and hand- 
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almoſt ſure, that horſes, cos, or ſheep, will y find 
a fin renn | 
e will now mention the ſtate of our tranſplanted ly- 
cern in its ſecond year, namely, 17.58, | 

And here let it be remembred, that what cultivators 
calla proper time for cutting is, when the plants are about 
fifteen or ſixteen inches high, at an average, throughout 
the field : but this muſt be underſtood in a relative ſenſe, 
for prey ng will be two or three feet high, and others 
may not be aboye ten inches, or one foot, in height, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of health, ſpace, ſituation, &c. 
of the {everal roots. 

The cuttings of the year 1758 were as follows : May 
ods June jth, July 12th, Auguſt 2cth, and October 
J 


In the year 1759, it was cut five times, and fix times 
in 1760 ; which made ſixteen cuttings in three years. 
Nay by the ninth of April, in 1760, 3 of the lucern 

lants were near ſeventeen inches high, at a time when no 

eld in theneighbourhood had graſs of four inches height, 
though you took five or fix acres together. The fame lu- 
cern was cut twice, before any hay-making began in the 
country round it, if we except ſome few meadows lying 
near market-towns. | 

Having carried on my firſt experiment thus far, upon 
almoſt as un iſing a piece of land as could be found, 
and being ſenſible I had made ſome miſtakes from want of 
experience (having as yet never ſeen any tranſplanted 
lucern in En land) I gave directions for making a ſmall 
plantation in Berkſhire, but ſtill took care to chooſe a field 
that could hardly be called middling land. It was over- 
run with coarſe weeds, had been long out of tillage, and 
the earth in moſt places, was hardly four inches above a 
bed of chalk ; which (let farmers fay what they pleaſe of 
it, in reſpect to faintfoin) is no ways favourable to the 

owth of lucern, eſpecially if the latter be tranſplanted; 

or the chalk flakes, when thaws and rains come on; and 
it either heaves the plants out of the ground, or expoſes 
the fibres of the roots too much to the cold. Yet upon 
this I ventured with my eyes open for Pliny (whoſe 
authority I ſcruple not to take, when I have no other) 
had given me a caution concerning lucern raiſed upon 
chalky lands: but what induced me to make the attempt 
was, that the goodneſs of the ſoil might not lead me to 
ay more concerning the ſucceſs of an expcriment than 
er people may hope to find. 

The little field, or cloſe, conſiſted of one rood of 
| ah or a quarter of an acre ; which we threw into 

fty-four rows, each row containing one hundred and ten 
plants, or five- thouſand nine hundred and forty in the 
whole. In the ſecond. year after ' tranſplanting, (and 
lucern is not then arrived to its due ſize) and at the 
firſt annual cutting, (which is not the beft cutting, as 
the herbage ſuffers much from the winter) I weighed, 
out of ons a parcel of the prime plants, which 
one with another, weighed about one pound and a 
quarter each. But ſuppoſing that every plant weighed 
only one quarter of a pound, and admitting we give 
up the fixth cutting, (which is more than one needs to 
do) then the crop of forty perches, or one fourth of an 
acre, amounts to a very conſiderable return of ten t 
at leaſt, of green lucern per acre. fa 
An acre of tranſplanted lucern, rightly managed, will 


bring in five pounds a year, free and from all ex- 


* pences, 0 


weeded in the rows, for the firſt two or three ears, it is 
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and that for a conſiderable tract of time.” Now | of thirty days, I muſt defire to be underſtood, with a mall 11 
certainly this advantage ves well to be conſidered; for | degree of latitude: for phyſical accidents are ſo numerous 
the huſbandman is ſaid to a good manager who makes | and unavoidable in regard to the growth of plants (though 
three rents each year; a firit for the landlord, a ſecond | lucern is liable to fewer checks and miſcarriages than moſt 
for labour, &c. and a third for himſelf : but an acre | other cultivated field vegetables) yet ſtill the nature of the 

of lucern will for ſeveral years produce five rents, elear {| thing will not allow us to predict the time of each and 
ol all out-goings for rates, tent, workmen, manure, &c. | every periodical cutting with much certainty ; neverthe- 11 
ſu the land to be let at fifteen ſhillings an acre, | leſs, thus much may be depended upon, even for ſome years 41 
as uſually happens in moſt eſtates that lie at ſome dif- | ſucceſſively, that, after the firſt annual cutting, our di- 
tance from cities and market towns. On the contrary, | reQtions, given, will be attended with no inconve- 
if land be dearer near rich lous places, the ground | nience to the owner ; for there will rarely be more than 
will be better, and the uce more advantageous. | three or four days difference between the times of the | 
This gives lucerp its value near towns and cities, where | ſecond, third, and fourth cuttings : nor will the want of | 
two or three ucres may be rented, but ten or twenty | lucern fodder, during ſuch ſhort intervals, be of the leaſt | 
cannot; and ſure it is ſome advantage in hu to | ill conſequence ; for, ſurely, that huſbandman muſt be a | 
make one acre ſupply the place of two or three, and | very improvident manager who has not other graſs fields 
eſpecially where it is difficult to rent land, even at a| by way of a momentary ſupply. - | 
very high price. | -| The times, therefore, of the ſecond, third, and fourth | 
L is certain, that the profits ariſing from tranſplanted | annual cuttings, are tolerably certain ; but the firſt cut- | 
lucern have been no ways exaggerated in my account; | ting, according to the nature of the winter, may be ac - | 
| for by ſome collateral obſervations, it may be eaſy to carry | celerated, or retarded, a fortnight, three and, | 
the value of an acre ſomething higher than has jour The time ofthe | | 


repreſented. Suppoſe green vetches (which are rarely cut | The time of the fifth cutting is alſo, in ſome degrees 
more than once) and lucern to be of equal value as . 


variable and uncertain, as the ſolar heat decreaſes, and | 
food for horſes (which is making a ſuppoſition no good | the days grow ſhorter. A ſixth cutting, which is ſeldom 999 
| 


writer in Huſbandry will allow to the advantage of | of much conſequence, N Dna. 
lucern; now a perch of green vetches (if the crop be | ſon, in conjunction with the induſtrious good manage · 
good) for ſixpence at ſeventy miles diſtance from | ment of thecultivator. * 
don, and a perch of tranſplanted lucern will weigh as | From this ſucceſſion of freſh green food appears one 
much, or very nearly as much, at two cuttings, out of | ſingular — raifing lucern: and in the next 
the four or five annual cuttings ; which (every circum- | place care muſt be taken, that your plantation be always 
ſtance being duly conſidered) brings an acre of lucern (to | proportionable to your number of cattle ; or, in other 
ſay the of its advantages in huſbandry) to be of | words, let it be a rule to you to have rather over much 
equal value with two acres and a half of vetches ; not to] lucern, than too little; for then one cutting may be ſet 
mention that lucern is a perennial plant, and vetches are | apart for hay, which may be given occaſionally to favou- - | 
annual ; which, upon the whole, makes a new difference | rite horſes and fick cattle. But, in caſe no hay is made; | 
in point of profit. | the owner of the ground, even then, by means of the 
As I think it unfair to ſuppreſs any unſucceſsful cir- | ſupplies he derives from green lucern, will be enabled to | 
cumſtances in matters of huſbandry, 1 will here ingenu- | ſpare a large quantity of other graſs COP and 
my —_ that the moſt material of my miſtakes were | thus two acres of lucern will give him the power _—_ 4 1 
theſe: I followed my foreign inſtructions (which, at | two or three tons of hay more than he could have fav 
that time, were but few) with too much diffidence, and | otherwiſe ; conſequently lucern, in effect, helps to keep 
in too literal a manner. I was not enabled, through | cattle both in winter and ſummer. 1 
want of experience, to adapt- the huſbandry ices of | By ſuch ſort of huſbandry, and provident management, 
other nations to the Engliſh climate. I planted too | the ſtock of hay for winter will be conſiderably increaſed, 
| late, filled my rows too full, and allowed not ſufficient | and the owner enabled, for the ſpace of five months at 
ſpace for the intervals. By following the French direc- | leaſt in the other parts of the year, to allow his horſes | 
tions oyer cloſely, 1 cut the tap- roots too ſhort in the beſt | very nearly the ſame quantities of green food each day; j 
plants, and knew not (as it is a point unmentioned by | all equally freſh, wholeſome, and well taſted : which J | 
any cultivator of lucern) how to manage a root that was | ſingle circumſtance, (if it related to horſes. only) gives 4 
very ſmall. The means of avoiding and rectifying all | lucern the preference over all other ſorts of green fodder 1 
which miſtakes and difficulties are, by the help of ſabſe- hitherto known, and in proceſs of time may be applied 
quent experience, carefully pointed out. (as has been experienced with much ſucceſs) to the fattin 
And here it may be worth conſidering how to apply a | of horned cattle, provided ſuch cautions are uſed as ſh 
field of lucern, carefully and induſtriouſly cultivated, to | be ſpecified hereafter, and which ought always to be 
the greateſt advantage. In ſuch a caſe, let us ſuppoſe the | remembered. Now whatever increaſes the number of 
plantation to conſiſt of two acres, and that four large horſes | cattle, augments the quantity of dung neceſſary for carry- 
are to be ſupplied with green fodder, from the end of | ing on the more ſucceſsful cultivation of arable lands; 
April till Michaelmas Now, in order to this | and whatever, by multiplying the number of cattle, affords 
affair with dexterity, count the number of rows or lines | more animal food to man, will of courſe contribute to- 
in the lucern field, and place in one of the head - lands | wards lefſening the price of meat, which will aſſiſt ſociety 
thirty land-marks, at equal diſtances ; and thus, having | in general, and more particularly the manufacturer and 
_ cut a proper portion, wy #4) day, you will be ready to — for the r 
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n afreſh, after the 


cutting. 8 populous country is to ſupply the inhabitants wi | 
I oy you will be ready to begin afredh a the end bed cord wn eu Sinn. for hots mankind as: 
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equal :) nor will other nations underſel us in the com- 
ities we export to foreign markets. 
Now lucern, in matters of h , comes the neareſt 
of any article yet known, towards attaining the points here 
—— foraſmuch e, alc exec rr yur 
ill ſupport as many cattle in ſpring, ſummer, a part 
of autumn, as 2 of 3 natural, upland 
did before. But this uſe of lucern is greater, if 
d be ſcarce ; or if the nation be populous, and the ſoil 
has been cultivated to the extent of the old huſban- 
dry: for then the introducing this plant is, in effect, 
the fame as creating new land, if the ſuperior produce of 
lucern, both in quantity and quality, be fairly conſidered 
us. 
Yet one thing muſt be well underſtood in the new 
22 of raiſing lucern. Negligent huſbandmen, and 
uch as expect good crops without labour, expence, fre- 
quent ploughings, weedings, &c. would act a wiſe part in 
not attempting to cultivate the plant here mentioned: nor ĩs 
it adviſable for gentlemen of fortune to commit this part 
of huſbandry to bailiffs and ſervants, who (be their maſ- 
ters advantage ever ſo will not like the labour 
(tough they were well paid for it) of turning fields into a 
= gardens, and, beſides all this, may conceive a pre- 
judice 


to ſee them miſcarry: ſo that all random, careleſs, and 
inſincere methods of culture muſt have nothing to do with 
raiſing plants, which, though hardy and long-lived after 
they attain a certain age, yet are ſurpriſingly delicate and 
tender when are young, or when firſt tranſplanted ; 
and more eſpecially if wild-couch-graſs and other weeds 
ſhould ſpring up amongſt them. 
For theſe reaſons, at firſt ſetting out, I muſt adviſe 
every good cultiyator to be particularly induſtrious in the 
extirpation of weeds, and that he over-burdens not the 
ſtrength of the earth from a principle of avarice, but al- 
lows her the juſt refreſhments of manures, and gives her 
at leaſt ſome breathing ſpace of eaſe and repoſe. 
It is highly unreaſonable to expect ſucceſs in the 
ma ent of this plant without care, and highly im- 
obable (if the ſeeds are good) to miſcarry with due care. 
1 is true, many people have failed in the proceſs oſ this 
experiment ; then one is generally enabled to point 
out error, as likewiſe the cauſe of ill ſucceſs, with 
tole exactneſs. 'To begin well in cultivating this 
plant i ** but little; rules and directions muſt be 
cautiouſly obſerved for three, or two years at leaſt. Few 
le make miſtakes in the beginning of an experiment: 
85, generally ſpeaking, after three or four months are 
expired, the maſter's attention and keenneſs wear off, and 
the baihff or gardener, (as ſometimes the raiſing of a 
lucern nurſery falls in the province of the latter) are ex- 
tremely glad not to refreſh his memory: for the ones does 
not like an additional trouble out of his department (a 
punctilio which has great weight with all ſervants ;) and it 
1 a maxim with the other, never to admit any thing new 
in matters of huſbandry but admire thoſe ſorts of crops 
which Columella deſcribes, crops that can hold up their 
heads, and proſper under all the negligence of a pretending 
cultivator. 1 85 
(At js true, many difficultics and diſcou 
making experiments. 
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than once ina year: nor muſt 


ainſt improvements, and take ſome ſmall delight 


The continuance of life is as ſhort 
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ply of courſe (ſuppoſing the government to be mild and 
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we reafon too much by analogy, from ſucceſs in one pro- 
duction, to ſucceſs in another of a different fpecies. . 
tention alſo is required, and that even to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances : and again, too many experiments die with 


the * which, though highly uſeful, did not ap- 
pear conſiderable enou uman vanity to eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem thereon, ' 4 | 


Yet ſtill all cheſe difficulties and diſcou may 
be counter-balanced/by the advantages which reſult after- 
wards to ſociety, | 

Lucern cannot eaſily be freed from manifeſt diſadvan- 
tages by any other method of culture than what is here 
recommended. That it has uſually miſcarried, when 
ſown with ſpring-corn, after repeated trials in this king- 
dom, from the year 1577 to 1764, is well known to many 
readers; for common wild graſs, and particularly couch- 
graſs, may be called its deſtruction, if not its poiſon, 
principally indeed by ſtarving the roots of it, but probably 
from its efluvia too. This likewiſe I have always ob- 
ſerved in plants of a different ſpecies that ſtand too near 
each other; they immediately, as it were by a declaration 
of war, contend for : the roots are conſtant] 
attempting depredations and encroachments upon ek 
other ; whilſt the ſtalks; eſpecially thoſe of weeds, make 
the ſame efforts in longitudinal ſhoots ; and that plant, 
which over-tops the other, provided the ſhoots are equally 
thick and ſtrong, always gains the victory, and, by over- 
ſhading and dripping =_ its antagoniſt, forces it to 
dwindle away and periſh. 'This ſtruggling for life and 
maſtery draws up the 32 too weak and ſpindling, and 
the conquered plant uſually dies. Now weeds, generally 
ſpeaking, are more hardy, ſavage, and hungry, than ma- 
nured vegetables. If ſuch be the caſe, where is there 
a country to be found that abounds with foul graſs and 
weeds more than England? So that, if lucern be ſown 


in the uſual way amongſt corn, like ray-graſs, ctover, and 
hop-trefoil, no care can keep an acre clean. It may laſt 


two years, (only one crop being tolerable) and then muſt 
periſh in the common courſe of nature. A gentlemaii 
very lately made this experiment (in good meaſure againſt 
his judgment) for the ſake of farmers, in hopes of finding 
out a cheap, eaſy, and compendious method of raifing 
lucern; but the erop at the end of fifteen months, was 
as near being overpowered and ſtarved as can be imagined ; 
which made him venture to take up and tranſplant the few 
ood roots that remained, which, being freed from the 
neighbourhood and incumbrance of coarſe graſs and 
other weeds, appeared to proſper very well. Again, if 
lucern be raiſed in drills, according to the beſt directions 
hitherto given by our ingenious countrymen, Tull and 
Miller, (who, to do them juſtice, were the firſt perſons, 
amongſt our modern writers, that ſaw the great advantage 
of this graſs, and preſſed the culture of it ſtrongly on the 
Engliſh nation) certain it 1s, that ſuch a method will 
greatly excced the promiſcuous ſowing of lucern with 
ring-corn. Yet ſtill, in the practice of drilling, a con- 
derable part of the ſeeds may be faulty, and then the 
rows will appear naked and unſupplicd with herbage: nor 
can the hopper be ſuppoſed always to drop the little grains 
at preciſe diſtances p ant from plant, Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
perſons as prefer drilling may fill up all the vacant ſpaces 
with tranſplanted roots. | 
In the method of cultivating luc-rn, which is here re- 
com mended, an acre will be found te contain about ſuch a 


number of choſen healthy roots as the ground is * 
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upporting bs and admit a 
x Yoo will be apt to imagine, prima facie ; for it 
will hold, according to my firſt experiment, about twenty- 
ſix thouſand plants: but, if the ground be clean, rich, 
and well conditioned, it may be more adviſable to obſerve 
the greater diſtances already mentioned ; upon which 
principle, the acre will contain about thirtcen thouſand 
plants; and this is the number, all things conſidered, I 
am moſt inclined to recommend ; for the produce of ſuch 
an acre will be full as large and profitable as the former, 
and the ground will be managed with leſs expence and 
more convenience. . 

It may be obſerved farther, that, in tranſplanting lu- 
cern, there will be one advantage (and that no {mall one) 
which can never be obtained in drilling, or promiſcuous 
ſowing ; each root will ſtand at a proper diſtance from its 
neighbour, and receive its allowance of food in due quan- 


tity, without diminution. In the next place, you wilt 


ſeldom ſee a plant lacy, and rarely (except by miſtake) 
a plant ſuperriumerary : but, if a few ſets ſhould chance 
to die, it will be caſy to ſupply the vacant ſpaces from the 
nurſery, and that, as people find by experience, in any 
moiſt day, from April till the middle of September. 
There is another advantage which ariſes from tranſplant- 
ing lucern ; for, by cutting the tap-root, you prevent its 
penetrating ten or twelve feet 
ground, which the plant natu in three or four 
years, except it be obſtrufted by a ſtratum of rock, or 
chilled at root by weeping feines, or finds admiſſion in a 
bed of cold watery clay. I pe the crop makes a poor 
appearance, or, perhaps, at once, 
"Pals who Law raw K borke-hoe lucern, need not 
zive themſelves much pain about breaking or cutting off a 
root accidentally ; not but that ſome care and cau- 
tion muſt always be uſed : however, what ſeems to injure 
the parent - plant proves, in the end, no-ways difadvan- 
tageous to it: for horizontal, or fide roots, thus cut, or 
broken, puſh forth new roots and filaments laterally ; and 
thus the we or tubes that ſuck nouriſhment, are mul- 
tiplied by a cauſe which had the appearance of lefſening 
their number. Yet tranſplanted lucern will no-ways bear 
ſuch rude treatment as the antients ſometimes gave to un- 
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I fairly acknowledge that I am not enabled,. from my 
own. experience, to the common duration of Jucern, 
whether tranſplanted or drilled (and that from no difficulty 
in the thing itſelf, but becauſe a ſufhcient number of years 
has not elapſed ſince making my experiments;) but thus 
much I can take upon me to fay, from my own know- 
ledge, that lucern ſown at random, or by what we call 
promiſcuous ſowing, as' the ploughman ſows rye-grals and 
clover, (whether with or without ſpring-corn) will not 
laſt to any tolerable purpoſe above two years, or three at 
moſt. But, as this plant is of the greateſt uſe and value, 
where land is dear and ſcarce, as near cities and towns, I ſec 
no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſame ſpot of ground may 
be continued as a lucern plantation for half a century at 
leaſt: for if the rows are three feet four inches wide, 
(which I look upon to be a fine qua non) then, whenever 
the old lucern decays, new lines may be planted in the 
middle of each interval, which has lain fallow, and allo 
been manured and pulverized for a conſiderable number 
of years; and thus progreſſively, vice verſa, to a long 
continuance. 


Not 4 able therefore to give poſitive ſatisfaction 
concerning the continuance of lucern rightly managed, I 
ſhall propoſe ſomething that is not merely a query, and 
which, perhaps, may give the reader an equivalent infor- 
mation. In a few words, it is as follows: when lucern 
is grown old, and the owner propoſes. to break up the 
plantation, layers might be made from all the principal 
ſtalks, and removed into freſh ground. Theſe layers, 
in all probability, may ſucceed extremely well, according 
to 7 © experiments made abroad in the years 1755 
and 1750, 5 

* the expence and riſque of cultivating ſmall quan- 
tities of ground, agreeably to the method here laid down, 
it is to be hoped that curious gentlemen will not be de- 
terred by ſome few minute difhculties or objections, but 
give the preſent experiment fair, patient, and repeated 
trials ; for neither the out-goings nor the hazard will be 
very conſiderable. But at preſent it is no-ways our inten- 
tion to perſuade farmers (at leaſt ſuch as are in low cir- 
cumſtances) to quit their little certainty for an advantage 
which may appear to them quite uncertain, 
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tranſplanted lucern, when they thought fit to make it un- 
Pp the diſcipline of harrowing. 15 
ow long lucern may laſt cannot be known by the ex- 
periments which are here related, namely, from the ſpring 
of 1757 to the beginning of the year 1764; but ſome per- | 
ſons of credit have obſerved the plants to continue in good | recommend tranſplanted lucern to the public, from my 
ſtrength and health near twenty years. [I ſuppoſe they | own experiments, was to bear conſtantly in mind whether 
mean here and there en plants, and not a whole | the profit counterbalanced the expences and labour of cul- 
lantation.] Tull, indeed, tells us that, except lucern | ture, and that in a double or even treble proportion; 
choaked or ſtarved by graſs and weeds, he hardly knew | ſince, otherwiſe, I was doing little more than poſtponing 
when to fay it will die a natural death ; and probably it | utility, for the fake of introducing a new ſort of huſban- 
may not prove the leſs long lived for being tranſplanted ; N only deſerved to be called ingenious. 
ſince hand- boeings, horſe-hoeings, and digging, will give e all know that the farmer expends much money, f 
new ſtrength and health to the plants. The reading of | and gains very little from a crop of = Gp the expiration . 4 


| 
them wait, at leaſt for a few years, in hopes ſome | 
cheaper and more compendious method may be diſcovered | 
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for their ſakes; and if, at preſent, they make any experi- 
ments, let them be in ſmall. 3 | 
The firſt point of conſideration, when I undertook to | x 
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the roots will be facilitated by looſening the ſoil, and let- 


ting in the good influences of the atmoſphere: their growth 
alſo will be augmented by giving them that additional 
vouriſhment of which the weeds defrauded them: and, 
in the laſt place, all manures will more eaſily reach them; 
for thus much is a certain fact in huſbandry, that, when 
the ground is rendered clean, light, and penetrable, the 


roots love to expand themſelves, in order to procure a 


of his twelve months; but if we take ten years together, 
and compare. the profits of lucern on the one hand, and 


wheat, barley, oats, and clover, on the other, the ba- 


lance will certainly tarn in favour of the lucern-crops, 
and that in a proportion of three, or two, to one, at leaſt. 


The expence of raiſing an acre of lucern in the man- 
ner which we recommend, (and ſuppoſing even diggisg. 


to be made uſe of inſtead of ploughing) amounts, as 
nearly as I can remember, to the following ſums : 1 | 
Fine 


greater quantity of nouriſhment: 
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12 1. 8s. d. ground is to receive the tranſplanted roots : therefore, af- 
Fine-digging and picking thirty perches for a ETTU ice is re- 
nurſery 8 . - 012 0 ; and if the lucern 
Sed - - +» - - - - © 7 o ſtands nine or ten years, the difference of the expence 
Hand-weeding the nurſery twice, and tranſ- per | 
ing into vacant patches ſuch plants as As the rows will be one yard four inches aſunder, there 
E11 0 will be room ſufficient to guide the plough fafely along the 
Digging an acre for receiving the roots - - 2 intervals, and yet no room to ſpare: it behoves the plough- 
Tranſplanting e man therefore to be extremely careful in the flice he cuts 
Hand-weeding and hand-hoeing the rows, with next the lines: fuch a ſtroke muſt be a ſhallow and a dex- 
a four-inch hoe that cuts nwards, and terous one; nor muſt he approach too nearly. A man, an 
then with a larger plantation-boe which horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe, will manage an acre 
cuts horizontally . - — 1 © 0©|in a day, when they know their buſineſs; for it is more 
Two horſe-hoeings - - - © 5 © |a matter of ea than fatigue, ſince the ground plough- 
— [ed in an acre will hardly exceed half an acre. | 
Total 6 12 o | Afﬀeer the firſt time of uſing the horſe-hoe plongh (which 
| ja man's own diſcretion, upon conſidering the gth of 
It is true, the of raiſing lucern, in this | the plants, will beſt determine) it may be laid down for a 
manner, will vary, when applied to parts of England rule, that it will be always found moſt convenient 
different from thoſe where the experiment was made, as | to horſe-hoe the intervals (as long as the plantation ſtands) 
the price of labour may be dearer, and rents run higher ; | the third day after each cutting; for by that time the new 
hut then the ground ought to prove better, which will | ſhoots will make the plants viſible, nor wilt any fide- 
balance the difference. | branches ſtand in the plough's way. N 
This plantation of lucern may be cut three times the [ It may be proper alſo to hand-weed the lines once a 
lirſt year after tranſplanting, as ſome repayment for the | year ; and the larger weeds may be taken up expeditiouſly 
out-going expences: next year the profit will be more | with the three-pronged ſpade, or the field-ſpade. 
conſiderable. We will now conſider the expences of an acre of lucern 
On the other hand, thoſe who prefer the drill-method | the ſecond year, which will ſtand as follow : 


of raiſing lucern, as leſs expenſive, may ſeem to fave E 
about two pounds, or more, upon an acre, at the firſt ap- | Clearing the lucern - plants from weeds in the 
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2 things; but then the rows, in caſe the crop rows by hand - - o 8 o 
eceeds (which is a doubtful point) muſt be thinned with | One hand-hoeing of the intervals - <- 0 8 o 
good judgment, which will coſt paper ; and the vacancies | Four horſe-hoe ploughings . - © 011 0 
in them muſt be filled at laſt with tranſplanted roots : nas Compoſt-dreſſing for manure, or ſoot, or wood, — 
M. de Chateauvieux aſſerts, that drilled lucern will rarely | peat aſhes, at an average per year 0 10 © 
be fo 2 flouriſhing as the tranſplanted ; for the ef- Diſperſing the manure T 
fects of horſe - hoeing, and the influence of manures, ma — 
prove of leſs ſervice to the roots of the former, at 1 80 Total 20 © 


of twelve or thirteen feet, than to the roots of the latter, ; — 
whoſe fineſt imperceptible fibres will hardly deſcend above | Such will be the yeathy charges: or in ſome proportion 
a yard . | very like them, during the continuance of your lucern, 
t is hard to ſay at what preciſe time the aſſiſtance of the | which I fix at a medium of ten years: M. de Chateau- 
hoe-vloneh thouſd be called in: but the owner of the plan- vieux ſays it may laſt twenty; and Pliny goes at far as 
tation may venture on the attempt, I think, with ſafety, | thirty ; though the expreſſion may be looked upon to be 
in three days after the ſecond cutting, about the beginning | erated. _ 
of June ; for the roots then will be tolera well: ſettled regard to e fecern, it may ſuffice to ſuggeſt 
in the ground, and before that time the flat plantation-boe | here in general terms, if the ground be ſtiff, cold, 
= be uſed, chuſing ſuch an one as is about eight inches | and of a clayey tendency, then wood-aſhes, ſoot, and 
and a half wide in the cutting part. lime, are proper dreſſings. If the ground be hot, ſhallow, 
As continued hand-hoeings will be chargeable, trouble- | and braſhy, a compoſt of calcined clay, dung rotted to a 
ſome, and almoſt endleſs (being in truth little more fine mould, and pond mud, long expoſed to ſun and frofts, 
a temporary expedient, and ließt ſeratching the of and frequently turned, may have its uſe: and if the 
the earth) remember to make a light plough, with which 1 of a middle nature, then malt-duſt will not 
you are to cultivate the ſpaces between the rows; and in amiſs. All theſe manures are eafily procured, and 
this caſe you may cither invent a plough according to your | therefore we have mentioned none that are ſcarce and 
own fancy, or copy ſuch as are uſed at home, or in other | dear : but as variations of ſoil are infinite, and few 
countries, on the like occaſion. ple know the true nature of any field (eſpecially if it * 
The ſhare of this plough ſhould be ſharp, about ſixteen | the mixed kind) we recommend the compoſt dung-hill, 
inches long, with a coulter p jonable ; the plough it- as the ſureſt and moſt univerſal aſſiſtant upon ſuch occa- 
ſelf no heavier than a ſtrong lad of fiſteen years of age can | ſions. 5 
carry: and thus one horſe, after ſome obſtructions of no | Many other manures may be good for lucern, but dun 
great conſequence in the firſt attempt, will aſterwards draw | probably is not one of the except it be very old, an 
it with eaſe,” Yet ſtill the trouble will be leſſened, if the | well corrected with 22 mixtures of a ſweet, as well as 
geld be prepared by digging and picking up the roots and | fertilizing nature, ſuſficientiy warm and cheriſhing, but 
ſtones, inſtead of common ploughing, juſt before the i for dung (eſpecially if it be new) produces 
| in 
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manures are to be —_— in larger quantities, as old 


which have been often 
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in general very luxuriant, troubleſome weeds, inſelis in 
abundance 


of various kinds, and gives the grafs a foul, 


e, it is true, may be deceived, and his 
the of the crop; but the 
will diſtinguiſh better than 
tion to their maſters, as the white heifers are report- 
ence © have dane 9 tht entperey Jahn, thay wal 
remonſtrate not a little againſt the immoderate uſe of this 
manure. Nevertheleſs, aſſertions like the preſent ought 
to be confirmed by ſome proof : an experiment therefore 
was made upon four acres of ad, of which one 
half was dreſſed with ſtable dung, and the other with 
wood aſhes kept dry. The former moiety appeared the 
moſt rich gd luxurient of the two, but the cattle always 
neglected it, till they had bitten the latter down to 
bare earth. 


Having thus given the reſult of m experience in re- 
gard to dung as a manure for lucern, I ſhall ſubjoin only 
one ſhort caution, which is, that no dung, not even of 
the beſt kinds, muſt be _ on a lucern plantation, 


till it be two. years old at 


In all grounds inclinable to moiſture, and ſuch particu- 
larly as are of a clayey caſt, it is pretty certain, that the 
erence ought to be given to ſoot-dreſling, and, after 
— to thimney-aſhes (thoſe of green wood eſpecially) 
ided they are houſed and ſecured from wet; then ſoap- 
ilers aſhes may take place, coal-aſhes well ſifted, char- 
coal-aſhes, and malt-duſt ; nor might the aſhes of lime be 
amiſs, nor lime itſelf, when mixed with ſuch fine mould 
as may be found under a ſhort ſweet turf, in lanes or com- 
mons. The compoſt-dunghill alſo, as obſerved before, 
ſhould be applied to, which, at the end of twelve months, 
having been thrice turned, will ſpread almoſt as well as 
aſhes or ſoot : nor will ſuch compoſt want ſtrength when 
it is rightly managed; for if the dunghill be moiſtened 
at times with the brine, ſoap-ſuds, diſh-waſhings, and 
chamber-lie, &c. of the family, then, when it is remov- 
ed into the fields, the ſharp, pungent, ſtrong ſalts, which 
fly off, will make the labourers ſneeze, and occaſion a 
ſmarting in their eyes. 
you manure lucern with ſoot, dry chimney- 
aſhes, lime, ſoap-boilers aſhes, &c. it is ſuſſicient to dreſs 
the rows only, becauſe theſe finer ſorts of manure may be 
diſperſed in the niceſt exacteſt quantities, if ſown in the 
Berkſhire manner, with a peat-aſh ſpoon ; but if coarſer 


dung, marle, com reſſings, &c. I would then ad- 
viſe the proprictor of the field to manure the intervals and 
rows promiſcuouſly. | 5 
othing can be more cheaply and eaſily managed than 
manuring lucern with ſoot-dreſſings; for the labourer, if 
he makes uſe of a peat-aſh ſpoon and ſeed - lip, may ſprinkle 
the rows of an acre in four or ſive hours, walking down 
the ſirſt interval and returning by the ſecond, and ſo pro- 
greſſively. a 
Aſhes may be ſown in the ſame manner. | 
It may not be amiſs to anſwer a couple of queſtions 


| 


The firſt queſtion is, How, and in what manner (by 
way of reſult from the conſiderable number of experi- 
— my anon adviſe any gentleman to pre- 

e three or four acres of land for receiving lucem ? this; 


| gem: F. lime. In 1758, his crop 


| the nurſery tobe properly prepared, 


| The ſecond queſtion is, How to perform this work in 
the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and moſt œconomical manner? Cort 
cerning both which points my ideas are as follow, this on- 
ly premiſed, that I am here endeavouring to make the ex- 
pence of the undertaking as cheap as poſſible ; otherwiſe, 
where people pay no 2 to a few incidental charges, 
I would recommend Mr. Boyle's method of preparing a 
feld for receiving tranſplanted lucern, who began his ex- 
periments of lucern in the fame year that I did, but pro- 
ceeded upon a larger ſcale ; for he undertook the culture 
of ſix acres at once. | 

His preparation of the field was as follows: 

In the year 1757, he gave his field a ſummer fallow, 
and having thoroughly ploughed and harrowed it (not as 
ſarmers underſtand theſe words, but effectually, inſtead of 
ſuperficially) he ſowed wheat after the ground had been 
wheat was very 
great. Immediately after harveſt, he gave the land in 
queſtion a ſevere diſcipline, uſing every method for pul 
verizing the earth, and extirpating weeds, that the 


h r either in our kingdoms 
or abroad; ſo that the field appeared again a fal- 
low. Theu ploughing it very narrow and ſharp, he made 


water thoroughs with the plough, and left it in this con- 
dition for the winter 17 58 


field, as before he bad made ones for the winter ; 
and, by ſtone-picking the land, had nearly ſtones ſufficient 
to fall them. In March the ſame year (taking advantage 
of the firſt fine weather) he lit the ridges with the ploug 
and reduced the land to the fineſt tilth he was able, and 
tranſplanted the lucern from his nurſery in autumn; in 
the whole proceſs of which he followed Du Hamel exaQly. 
Nothing in huſbandry could be more fenfible and ma- 
ſterly, than this preparation of a large piece of land for 


„ ds fay, that ſuppoſing 
pr ent it may ſu to 7 t 

and the feeds fown in 
the firſt week of April, beſore the ſeaſon for tranſplanting, 
according to directions already given; I would recom- 
mend a field in good tilth, after barley harveſt, and be- 
fore oats have been ſown in it. This field: ſhould be 


pr 
year, 1764. Aſter ea ughing and harrowing, thera 
ſhould be a very diligent — wt - But if the ſeaſon 


ſhould prove too wet at the time of a ſecond burn- beating, 
we make a virtue of neceſlity, and the weeds and trumpe- 


ry mult be raked together and carried off. 
I Then give the field atrench-fallow ploughing for win-- 
ter, and early in March, 2765 (if the weather any ways 
permits) having manured your ground. as the relative na- 
ture of the ſoil requires, and ploughed- and harrowed it 
again to an exquiſite fineneſs, drill in a Ts of field-peaſe 

as early in the ſpring as is convenient with prudence —1 
ſafety; for this crop mult be ripe, and removed, by the laſt 
day of July. Much de upon this point of foreſight : 
however the peaſe, by ing thinner than in hand- 
cuous Crops, g 


ten days at leaſt in their ripening will be a great 
point ſecured ; for it is in huſhandry as in war; there are 
critical moments, which never 


and ſun-ſhine, will, in all ity, gain an advance of 
1 5 
ry 


— Face —— 


time in the ame campaign. 


In ſpring 1759, be made many French drains in the 85 


at the ſame time banked anck 
with greater eaſe, and enjoying more room, free air, - 


preſent themſelves a ſecond 
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- EI ACA 
; (your nu ing ſu to 
ect readineſs) * your roots as before di- 
eee 
mon * N 
Mr. Lullin de Chateauvieux has obliged the world with 
many valuable experiments, on the culture of lucern, 
which muſt not be omitted here: but it may not be amiſs 
to give firſt Mr. Miller's directions for cultivating lucern, 
us it has been often mentioned in the article. are 


ghed and harrowed the land 


nd, 


inch thick, or ſome what more, with the : then 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 
the former, fowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner as 
before, and ſo proceed — ne whole ſpot of ground, 
ing the ſame diſtance een row and row, and 
ſcatter the ſeeds very thin in the drills. In this manner, 
an acre of land will require about ſix pounds of ſeed ; for 
is ſown thicker, if the ſeeds grow well, the 
| be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or 
of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as 
| the roots, provided they have room. I have 
meaſured the crown of one root, which was in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, eighteen inches diameter, from which I cut near 
war dawn 4g — at one time, . is an extraordina- 
i and this upon a poor velly foil, which 
| bad not been dunged for many wes, but tha root was at 
leaſt ten years old; fo that if this crop be well cultivated, 
it will continue many years, and be equally good as when 
it was firſt ſown : for the roots generally run down ve 
ided the foil be dry; and — 
rd gravel a ſoot below the ſurface, 
yet their roots would penetrate it, and make their way 
downwards, as I have experienced, having taken up ſome 
of them, which were above a yard in length, and had run 
two feet intoa rock of gravel, P hard as not to be looſen- 
ed without mattocks and crows of iron, and that with 
much difkculty. - | 
„The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in rows 
is, that the plants may have room to ; and for the 
better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy the 
weeds, and encourage the growth of the plants, which 
may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt after 
the cutting the crop each time, which will cauſe the 
to again in a very little time, and be much 
er in ſuch places where the ground cannot be 
ſtirred : but when the plants firſt come up, the ground be- 
tween ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and if, in 
doing of this, you cut up the plants where they are too 
thick, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. 
This hoeing ſhould be repeated two or three times while 
the plants are young, according as the weeds are produced, 
obſerving always to do it in dry weather, that the weeds 
may the better be deſtroyed ; for if it be done in moiſt 
weather, they will root and grow _ | 
% With this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of two fect or more, by che beginning of Auguſt, 
4. 


. 
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| when the flowers will in to appear, at which time the 
lucern ſhould be cut, ing to do it in a dry ſeaſon, if 
it is to be made hay, and keep it often turned, that it may 


ſoon dry, and be carried df the ground; for if it lie Jon 
upon the roots, it will prevent their i in. 
ter the crop is taken off, you ſhould ſtir the ground be- 
tween the rows with a hoe, to kill the weeds, and looſen 
the ſurface, which will cauſe the plants toſhoot out again 
in a ſhort time ; ſo that by the beginning of September 
there will be ſhoots four or five inches high, when you 
may turn in upon it to feed it down : nor ſhould the 
| ſhoots be fi to remain upon the plants, which would 
decay when the froſty weather comes on, and fall down 
upon the crown of the roots, and prevent their ſhooting 
early in the ſucceeding ſpring. 7 
The beſt way t ore is to feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhooting for that ſeaſon: but it 
ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the 
roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
either by their trampling upon them, or their pulling 
out of the nd: ee i dere ervice to the 


roots by dunging the ground, provided they do not 
eat it too cloſe, as to endanger the crown of the 
roots | | 


© In the beginning of February, the ground be- 
tween the core tho! be again ſtirred with the hoe, to 
encourage them to ſhoot again : but in doing of this you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the crown of the roots, 
upon which the buds are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to puſh. With this management, if the ſoil be 
warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will be five or 
ſix inches high, when, if you are in want of fodder, = 
may feed it down till a week in April; after which it 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a crop, which will be fit to 
cut the beginning of June, when you ſhould obſerve to 
get it off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the ground 
again with the Dutch hoe, which will forward the plants 
ſhooting again, ſo that by the middle or latter end of 
July, there will be another crop fit to cut, which muſt be 
managed as before ; after which it ſhould be fed down 
again in autumn: and as the roots by this time will have 
taken deep hold in the ground, there will be little danger 
of hurting them, if you ſhould turn in larger cattle ; but 
you muſt always e not to ſuffer them to remain after 
the roots have done ſhooting, leſt they ſhould eat down 
the crown of the roots below the bud, which would con- 
ſiderably damage, if not deſtroy them. l 
&« In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this plant, and 
in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and two 
feedings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially as 
this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, where graſs 
will come to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſummers, 
when graſs is often burnt up: and as it is an early plant 
in the ſpring, ſo it will be of great ſervice when fodder 
falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed at leaſt 
a month before graſs or clover ; for I have had this plant 
eight inches high by the tenth of March, old ſtyle, at 
which time the graſs in the fame place has ſcarcely been 
one inch high. | 
«© That cold will not injure this plant, I am fully ſatis- 
fied ; for in the very cold winter, anno 1728-9, I had 
ſome roots of this plant which were dug up in October, 
and laid upon the ground in the open air till the beginning 


- 


* 


be 
of March, when I planted them again, and they — out 
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* vſly ſoon after : nay, even while the 

2 ſtruck out fibres from — Fn bar of 
the roots, and had begun to ſhoot green 
of the roots. But that wet will deſtroy the roots, I am 
fully convinced ; for I ſowed a little of the ſeed upon a 
moiſt ſpot of ground for a trial, which came up very well, 
and flouriſhed exceedingly during the ſummer ſeaſon, but 
in winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began to 
rot at bottom, and before the ſpring moſt of them were 


The beft places to procure the ſeed from, are Swit- 
zerland and the northern parts of France, which ſucceeds 
better with us than that which comes from a more ſouthern 
climate : but this ſeed may be faved in England in great 
plenty ; in order to which, a ſmall quantity of the plants 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds are ripe, 
when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open barn, 
where the air may freely paſs through : but the ſeed muſt 
be defended from the wet ; for if it be expoſed thereto, it 
will ſhoot while it remains in the pod, whereby it will be 
ſpoiled. When. it is quite dry, it muſt be threſhed out, 
and cleanſed from the huſk, and preſerved in a dry place 
till the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and this ſeed ſaved in _ 
land is much preferable to any brought from abroad, as I 
have ſeveral times experienced ; the plants produced from 
it having been much {ſtronger than thoſe produced from the 
French, Helvetian, and 'Turkey ſeeds, which were ſown 
at the ſame time, and on the ſame ſoil and fituation. 

I am inclinable to think that the reaſon of this plant's 
not ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has 
either been occaſioned by the ſowing it with corn, with 
which it will by no means thrive (for though the plant be 
very hardy when grown pretty large, yet at its firſt com- 
ing up, if it be incommoded by any other plant or weeds, 
it ſeldom does well ; therefore it ſhould always be ſown 
by itſelf, and carefully cleared from weeds until it has 
ſtrength, after which it is not eaſily deſtroyed ;) or, per- 
haps, people have ſown it at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet 
weather, whereby the ſeeds have rotted, and never come 


up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it again: 


but however the ſucceſs has been, I dare aver, that if the 
method of ſowing or managing this plant, which is here 
laid down, be duly followed, it will be found to thrive as 
well as any other fort of fodder now cultivated in Eng- 
land, and will continue much longer : for if the ground 
be duly ſtirred after the cutting of each crop, and the firſt 
crop fed, as hath been directed, the plants will continue 
in ** twenty years, or more, without rene wing, pro- 
vided they are not permitted to ſeed, which would weaken 
the roots more than four times cutting would do. 
The hay of this plant ſhould be , Sa in cloſe barns, 
it being too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air as 
other hay: but it will remain „if well dried before 
it be carried in, three years. e people abroad reckon 
an acre of this fodder ſuſſicient to keep three horſes all the 
year round: and I have been aſſured by perſons of un- 


from the crown | 
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, when the ſeaſon has continued long mild ; 
and when the ſummers have proved ſhowery, I have 
known fix crops cut in one ſeaſon : but in the dry ſeaſons 
there will be always three. When the plant begins to 
flower, it ſhould then be cut: for if it ſtands longery the 
ſtalks will grow hard, and the under leaves will decay, 
then the cattle will not ſo readily eat it. Where there is 
a quantity of this cultivated, ſome of it ſhould be cut be- 
fore the flowers-appear;. otherwiſe there will be too much 
to cut within a proper time. | — $62 

« When this is made into hay, it will require a great 
deal of making : for as the ſtalks are very ſucculent, -it 
muſt be often turned, and expoſed a fortnight before it be 


ſainfoin : therefore, when it is cut, it ſhould be carried to 
make upon ſome graſs-ground ; becauſe the earth in the 
intervals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the hay 
in every ſhower of rain; and, by carrying it off as ſoon as 
it is cut, the plants willſhoot out again ſoon: but it is not 
ſo profitable 2 hay, as to cut green for all forts of cattle, 
but eſpecially horſes, which are extremely fond of it; and 
to them it will anſwer the ey of both hay and corn, 
and they may be worked at the ſame time juſt as much 
as when they are fed with corn, or dry food.“ Miller 
Gard. Dit. 7 


EXPERIMENTS on Lucern cultivated” according to the New 
Huſbandry, by M. de Chateauvieux. £0 


that I am forced to treat a ſubject of this importance, in 
fo ſummary a way as the limits of this letter require. 
However, I hope that even this general account of my ex- 
periments may be a guide to thoſe who would cultivate 
this plant. . perſons who live at a conſiderable diſ 
tance from 'this place [Geneva] have already followed 
my example, and are extremely welt ſatisfied with. their 
uc | | t nir 
6 Though I agree with M. Duhamel and the other 
partiſans of the New Huſbandry, that lucern and fain- 


tice differs, in many reſpects, from theirs. This diffe- 
rence conſiſts ing 1. | Moe” haſta 
4 


4 43/103 
1. The Principle which I apply particularly to the Culture of 


| Lucern. 


lar, or tap- root, which penetrates very deep into the 
earth, and. has few, if any, lateral en From et 
experiments on other tap woot lants, I was induc 

to think, that this too, by tranſplanting it, and at. th 

ſame time cutting off of its tap-root, might be 
made to ſhoot out ſeveral horizontal roots, which, reach- 
ing into the looſe mould of the alleys, and extending 
themſelves there, would collect a greater quantity of 


2 credit, who have cultivated this plant in England, 1 for the plant, and conſequently enable it to 


that three acres of it have fed ten cart-horſes from the end 
of April to the beginning of October, without any other 
food, though they have 444 conſtantly worked. Indeed | 
the beſt uſe that can be made of this graſs is, to cut it and 
give it pre to the cattle. Where this hath been daily 
Py ſed,” I have obſcrved that by the tune the field has 
cut over, that part which was firſt cut, hath been 


ready $0 cut again; fo that there has been a conſtant ſup- 


produce more abundant crops. e le e 

„ The event bas proved, that when we reaſon on 
ſound principles, we feldam err. My tranſplanted lu: 
cern puſhed out numbers of large lateral roots, and: 
theſe branched out again into others, which may be mul: 


tiplied without end by frequent culture of the alleys : for 


2. The 


|ply in the ſame field, from the middle of April to the end. 


fit to houſe ; for this requires a longer time to make than 


« It is truly with regret, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, 


foin thrive beſt when cultivated in beds; yet my prac» 


Lucern grows naturally with one large perpendicu- ; 


the e-hoe has the fame effect on theſe, horizontal 
roots as cutting has upon the tap-root, 
1 
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i s) into whi A 

* about three feet —_ inches, in- 

and others about four 
in which I put three rows. The 

is variation r 
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th 
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years, though probably 
cat. But without wy 
the crop will be gr 
on each bed. 

rows were fix inches 
be nearer ; and thoſe in 
were eight or nine inches 
diſtant from each other. I muſt obſerve, that I like- 
cern with the drill, in beds, in which it 
without tranſplanting. It is very fine; 
fo ſtr flourithin ing as that which I 
When lucern is ſown where it is to re- 


F 


TH 


Rules to be obſerved in tranſplanting Lucern into Beds, 


& . The middle of the beds muſt be raiſed and 
arched as high as poſſible ; and as the lucern is to re- 


main ſeveral years on the ſame ground, no pains 
be ſpared to prepare the tarth as well as can 


'® 2. Lucern ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, and in a 
rich mould, that the plants may be ſtrong enough to 
September 
two or 

in em t 
have time to take elk root before the winder 


« g. If conveniently be tranſplanted in 
Semen, i may be « in Oder, provided the 
roſty. | 
The mould into which they are tranſplanted 
mould be moiſt ; and if the weather be ſomewhat rainy, 
it is much the better. In this caſe, I have never found 


to water the plants. 
as b (2 lucern is tranſplanted in November or Decem- 
ber, e 
out of the 


is danger of the froſts forcing many of the plants 
. If too warm and dry a ſeaſon prevents 


ground. 
Ing in ber or October, it is beſt to ſtay till the win- 
is paſt. The will then be ſure of taking root, 
very few of them will fail. | | 
9. If they can be tranſplanted in autumn, they will 
retty good crops the next year : but if th 
planted till fpring, the next year's crop will be but 


10. 


great care 


| 


2. The Method of tranſplanting the Lucern. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


three years old may be tranſplanted gr 


Ce 
ſh plauts muſt be taken up out of the nurſery, ae e, . 
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& 11, The roots ſhould be left about fix or ſeven inches 
long, and the green tops ſhould be cut off within 
two inches of the crown of the root. 

„ 12. The plants will take root the ſooner, if they are 
put into water as ſoon as they are taken up, and kept in 
it till they are planted. : | 

* 13. They are planted in holes made with a planting 
ſtick, in the fame manner as cabbages or lettuces are 
planted in a garden. 

« 14. The beſt way of planting lucern is, to cut a 
ſtrait channel two or three inches deep, and ſet the plants 
in the bottom of it, covering them up to the neck. 

* 15. Great care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any 
weeds to grow among the lucern ; at leaſt for the two or 
three firſt years. To this end, the rows ſhould be weed- 
ed by hand, as well as the edge of the alleys near the 
plants, where the horſe-hoe cannot go. 

«© 16. The alleys may be ſtirred, either with the ſingle 
cultivator, or the cultivator with two mould-boards ; 
which, at the ſame time that it deſtroys the weeds, keeps 
the mould looſe. | 

4 17. The firſt ſtirring may be 1 
cultivator, with which a furrow may be cut on each fide 
of the main furrow in the middle of the alleys, by which 


means the earth will be turned over on fides of 
it, | 

4 18. The ſecond ſtirring may be given by the culti- 
vator with two y 
middle of the all 
conſtantly kept in a looſe ſtate. 

4 19, This culture is ſo eaſily performed, and in fo 
ſhort a time, that it may be repeated frequently. In this 


I differ from M. Duhamel, who orders it but ſeldom. My 
opinion is, that the alley ſhould be ſtirred once a month, 
during the whole time that the Jucern is in a growing 


ſtate. 
20. If the alleys be kept from weeds, leſs ſtirring 
mould ſhould never be ſuffered to 


begin to bloſſom, 

the lucern ſhould be cut. It. will then make excellent 

fodder, ſuperior to every other kind. 

poſible, and frequently tamed. The lefs it is xpaſeds 
an turned. e leſs it is to 

the heat of the ſun, 3 it makes. 

© 23. Lucern muſt not be houſed till it is dry: but at 
the ſame time care muſt be taken that it be not too dry : 
for then many of the leaves will fall off, as they dry 
ſooner than the ſtalks. 

«© 24. Cattle muſt not have too much lucern given them 
at a time, till are accuſtomed to it. 

«© 25. No cattle ſhould ever be ſuffered to feed on the 
beds of lucern. If the earth is very dry, towards the 
latter end of autumn, ſheep will do it the leaſt hurt. If 
the plants are then tall enough to be mowed, the 
EIT Inn and give them green to the 

e. of 
4 'Theſe rules contain all that is efſentially neceflary for 
keeping in good order this kind of artificial 
can Lady ſay, that whoever tries them, will 
rewarded for his trouble and expence- 
cultivated in the ſame manner.” ang 


Account 
” I 
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due of the Produce of Lncert planted in Bodi, aui cul- 
nr” re ore New Huſbanary : 


pang ap bore therefrom : by M. de Chatcauvieux. 


No judgment ſhould be formed of what lucern may 
produce, by the crops of the firſt or ſecond year: it 1s 
then too young to be able to yield much. If we were to 
calculate even by its third year's produce, we ſhould ſtill 
conſider, that as the plants increaſe every year in bulk and 


vigour (and where they will ſtop I ary not yet able to de- | 


termine) the produce will be rtioned to that increaſe, 
and conſequently the crop of each ſucceeding year will be 
greater than that of the former? 

„ The crops I am going to ſpeak of, are thoſe of the 
Tecond and third year : but my calculations will be made 
on that of the third year. It is proper to remember, that 
the years 1753 and 1754 were uncommonly dry, inſo- 
much that, etimes, not a drop of rain, nor ſcarce any 
dew, fell between the cutting of one and that of an- 
other. The ſeafons were ſo unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of , that hay roſe to an exceſſive price. 

I ſhall firſt fay what was the ſtate of the plants of lucern 


in their third year, and afterwards how much hay they 


yielded. 
State of the Plants in their third Year. 


« As the part of the plant which Inow conſider is that 
which is buried in the earth, I uncovered numbers of 
them, that T might be able to judge of their general ſtate. 

I was greatly ſtruck with the effect which —_— 
had 128 them. Inſtead of one un; rr root, 
which they uſually have, all cheſe plants had three, four, 
five, and ſometimes more, almoſt equally big roots. They 
were, in general, three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and proceeded from the original root, which was now at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, and in many of the plants an 
inch and a half. After the moſt careful ſearch that I could 
poſlibly make, I could not find one plant of lucern ſown 
in the common way, though it had twelve, twenty, 
or more, years, whoſe tap-root had grown to the bigneſs 
of an inch diameter: few of them were above half, or at 
moſt three quarters of an inch thick. This difference is 


very great. 

" f likewiſe found, that the roots of the tranſplanted 
lucern had produced another kind of roots, of which I 
ſaw none Lo thoſe of the old lucern. Theſe were a 
great number of fibrous roots, ſome of which were alread 
one twelfth of an inch in diameter, and looked as if they 
would alſo become principal roots. 

“The ſtalks ſeem to riſe out of the earth; and from 
the firſt time of cutting them, a kind of head forms juſt 
above Leue which extends itſelf every year. The firſt 
year, this head was two or three inches wide : the Tecond 
year it was gene about ſix inches over, and this third 
year, al half the- plants have a crown ten or twelve 
inches in diameter: and as many of them have grown ſo 
as to touch one another, their crowns are become of an 
oval form, having extended themſelves on the ſides where 
they met with no reſiſtance. 


CROPS. it a 
& J have a field of lucern in beds, divided into two 
This is the third crop of lucern off one of them. 


important Refleftions on the Advantages which | 


he beds are 250 feet long. In 1753, I cut this lucern ] riſhed wich it, than with any other: but as every exceſs 


„ 
br times, via. in 


„June, ] Au September 
ae ee eee was not 
near ſo plentiful as the others, and I dried it within doors. 
* 'Theſe cuttings off one bed, on which there was 
but one row of lucern, yielded 140poutdsof well dried hay. 
In 1754, the lueern was late before it began to ſhoot, 
and the earth was drier than the year befote. I had but 
five ctops : the firſt was cut on the 27th of May j the ſecond 
on the firſt of July; the third on the 25th of July; the 
fourth on the 26th of Auguſt ; and the fifth on the 23d 
of October. Theſe five cuttings yielded in all 225 pounds 
of well dried hay off each bed. "64 2 3 
A field 250 feet long, which was the length of my 
beds, and 210 feet wide, contains an arpent of our mea- 
ſure. This arpent, divided into ſixty-eighit beds, each 
three feet wide, producing after the rate of 225 pounds of 
hay off each bed, would yield in all 15300 pounds; 
which is infinitely more than is ever obtained in the com · 
os beds with three rows yielded much leſs. Tue 
third year, r no mote than 169 
pounds off each „ which is a fourth leſs than the 
others: and as theſe beds are wider, inſtead of having ſixty- 
eight, as in the former diſpoſition of the arpenty there 
will be only forty-ſeven, each four feet three inches wide, 
the total produce of which will be but 7943 pounds: 


| conſequently this arpent will yield little more than half ag 


much as an 2 laid out in beds chree feet wide, 
planted with only ſingle rows. 


Kemurts by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« The plants of lucern had the fate of all Kinds of 
plantations: that is to ſay, ſome of them were more vi- 


| gorous than others. The greateſt number of the plants 


produced each of them a pound of dry hay, and ſome of 
them yielded two pounds. I look upon theſe laſt as ſuch 
extraordinary productions, that I do not expect many of 
them to yield the like quantity again. I think one may 
be very well fatisfied, if the plants one with another, 
| yield a pound of hay a piece every year. This is near 
the reſult of my experiment on beds which had but | 
row ; and the uce of theſe would have been ſtill 
greater, if many of my plants had not failed : in the room 
of which I ſet young ones, which could not acquire ſuffi- 
cient ſtrengtly to yield full crops © N 


& In theſe experiments, I nt) rouge" 51 þ d Up 
neither. have I for any of my corn fields. 1 have reſerved 


y | it for improving my paſtures and meadows; and intend 


next to apply it to my lucern, which, I doubt not, but 
will be = 44 the finer for it. a The on! thing -now re- 


way of uſing it. I have ſome thoughts on that head, 
which may render it much more profitable. 

Lucern deſerves to be cultivated with care: not only on 
account of the great quantity of fodder which it yields, ' 
but likewiſe becauſe the quality of its hay is ſuperior to 
any other. The New Huſbandry will render it ſtill more 
perfect. Plants cultivated this way enjoy the benefit of 
a free circulation of the air, and that circulation keeps 
them ſweet and ſound, and free from all muſtineſs towards 
their roots: for, being open to the rays of the ſun, that 
great ſource of kindly vegetation, they attain great perſec- 
tion in all their parts, both as to their ſubſtance, and their 
flavour. Cattle eat this food greedily, and are better nou- 
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maining is, to know by experience which will be the beſt 


at the e time bende of this hay of 
have not heſitated a moment to prefer the 


J 


off 


t| 


ACE Tenn 
ers a : the 

S onthe rw of une the third on te len 
uly : fourth on - Auguſt : and 
the fifth, on the ſeventh of Odober. I was obliged to 
finiſh the drying of this laſt cutting, in barns and un- 
der cover. * | Cos 412 
In 1756, which was the fifth year of theſe plants, I 
cut them but four times: the firſt, on the third of June: 
the ſecond, on the firſt of July : the third, on the fourth 


of Auguſt : and the fourth on the twenty-ſeventh of 
* — . Sep- 


A bed 250 feet long, with only one row of lucern, 


horſes A | 
turns | 17% - - = 225 e 
for this Dau 3 17 by at 
that my h partly with this hay, and without oats, | OLI | Soar; 
will be in better plight, ſtronger, and more vigorous, — | 
than thoſe whi ed with meadow hay and corn in In three years, 703 pounds. 


: 
: 


way. It is now ſome time ſince I have fed my 
coach-horſes with it, and have retrenched their oats. In- 
| Read of this laſt food, and at the hours they uſed to have 
it, © Rs bockon: hope, as the Spaniards do ſtraw to 
their Mine are fond of it, and ſhew the ſame 


— 7 to find it in their manger, as if it was oats ; 

ſinee their ( under this diet, they are in bet · 
ter condition than before, and ſo mettleſome, that the 
coachman has enough to do to keep them in. 

« When I faid that retrenching the oats would be a 
conſiderable ſaving, I did not ſo much mean the ſaving of 
the expence of that corn, as the better improving of many 
vaſt tracts of land which are ſown with oats, and might 
with proper management, produce much more uſeful and 
more profitable ſorts of grain, notwithſtanding the too 
general prejudice, that ſome lands are not capable of bear- 
ing an — For my part, I am thoroughly ſatisfied, 
that whatever ground can bear a crop of oats, can like- 
wiſe, under the New Huſbandry, bear any ather grain.” 


Continuation of M. de Chateauvieux's Account of his Ex- 
periments on Lucern, in the Years 1755, and 1756. 


. 4 The great droughtof the year 1755, was accompanied 
with great heat ; — po year 1756 was very rainy, and 
moderately warm, there being but very few hot days in it. 
My Jucern was ex to a moſt ſevere winter in 
1755 when the froſt was exceſſive hard, and laſted very 
W M. de Reaumur's thermometer was ſome days, at 

di erent times, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and thirteen 
1 below the freezing point; and on the third · of 
Fe ded to thermometer, in the open air, ftood at ſixteen 
ees below freezing. Theſe ſevere froſts made me un- 

y for my lucern, which, however, bore them, without 
recen ing any damage N bo bo. 

The rains in 1756 did no hurt fo theſe plants, but 
they rented my cutting them at proper times. I bad 
but four crops of lucern this year, being obliged to wait 
for an appearance of fine weather to dry it in, before I 
2 venture to cut it oa; HF Theſe 2 E 

my giving the hoeings to t s, whi 
were full of wc ? can the © tg and autumn. I 
choſe rather to leave them in that condition, than attempt 
to hoe them while the ground was over wet, not doubting 
but the ſpring hocings would eaſily deſtroy them. 


| 


but one row of plants, yield the 


| 


| 


A bed of the fame length, with three rows of Iucern, 
169) pounds of 
ee 180 der 


hay. 
— — F 
In three years, 575 pounds. 
Obſervations by M de Chateauvieux. 


&« We ſee, by the above account of three years, that a 
piece of ground laid out in narrow beds, planted with only 
one row of lucern, yielded a greater produce than the 
ſame extent made into wider beds, and planted with three 
rows. 

I ſhall not, however, pretend to determine from this 
one experiment, that it is beſt to lay down large fields in 
this manner. Ithink it will be right to try firſt, whether 
the ſucerſs will be the fame on different ſoils, and like- 


| wiſe on lands whoſe expoſition may be more or leſs ad- 


If after repeated trials, the beds which have 
uantity of hay, 
that method certainly is to be preterred. To clear up this 
point ſtill more to my ſatisfaction, I continue to plant lu- 
cern in beds, ſome with one and others with three rows. 
6 'The difference between the crop of 17.56, and thoſe 
of the two preceding years, would induce me to think 
that rainy ſeaſons are for the uction of hay: but 
ſtill, the greater quantity which the year 1756 produced, 
muſt not be imputed to. the rain only : we ſhould likewiſe 
confider that the plants had throve greatly ſince 1754 ; 
that their ſtems were grown much larger, and their roots 
much ſtronger and more numerous, and that were 
conſequently able to yield much greater crops than before. 
They have abundantly anfwered my expectation, both as 
to quantity and quality. : A 
Wich reſpect to the quantity, it is much greater 
than that of any common fodder: I mean, of any that 
the ſame extent of ground would have produced, if culti- 
vated in the common way, though it would then have 
been covered with an immenſe quantity of plants. This 
is a fact, which numbers of ents prove, and which 
we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at when we conſider the great 
eſſects of the frequent ſtirring of the alleys. To this it 
is that I owe the repetition of my crops, and their bean, 


vantageous. 


es. dd — . . Es — 


all of nearly equal goodneſs. % ο n . 
| > 


4 


nerally allow | 
deo feet long, and ſometimes more: and uppoſing that 1 
cut them but five times a year, each plant will have pro- 
duced after the rate of nine or ten feet length of ſhoots, 
and that in the ſame time that moſt meadows will not pro- 
duce above two feet long. - | : 
. 6b bg qatiey of 06d Tay, 5 comtaee to efer it 
Y 


to all other fodder. ence has confirmed what I 
ſaid of it in 1754 ; and I ſhall only add, that I have ſince 
found, that it is as at the end of four years, as when 


it is firſt cut. If was any difference, horſes would 
ſoon be ſenfible of it: but they eat of either without dif- 
I feed my horſes with it, chiefly in the ſummer, at 
which time they do moſt work, and am more and more ſen- 
ſible of the advantages of it. Five or fix pounds of lucern 
a day, are ſufficient for amiddle ſized but the quan- 
tity may be increaſed or diminiſhed, according as the 
horſe is nouriſhed by it; for in that there is great differ- 
ence.” Culture des Terres, tom, IV. c. iii. art. 15. 

The following account of the cultivation of lucern, was 
communicated to the public by a very ingenious huſband- 
man, and merits the attention of the reader. 

Having read and heard a great deal of lucern, I deter- 
mined to have ſome of it myſelf ; and Mr. Miller's method 
ſeeming to me by far the moſt rational, I reſolved to fol- 
low it : accordi ly, the ſeventeenth of July, 1763, I or- 
dered a field of three acres and a half, then under rye- 
graſs and clover, to be ploughed deep, and ſown with tur- 
nips. The crop was middling : I fold them to a cow- 
farmer for nine guineas : he drew and carted them home. 
If Thad hid ſheep, I would have fed them on the field. 

By the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1764, the field had 
been twice ploughed, the firſt time ten, and the laſt time 
near twelve inches deep, with the Rotheran-plough and 


four horſes a-breaſt: the ſoil is light and ſtoney, with a 
rock of gravel about ten or twelve inches d and had 
never 


ore been ploughed above fix or ſeven inches 1 
however, I knew it was right to go as deep as I could 
a tap-rooted plant, as the lucern is. 

I was y pleaſed with reading M. Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieur's account of his method of tranſplanting lucern, 
and determined to follow it, from a full conviction that it 
muſt be ſuperior to every other methad,, ; 

Accordingly I ordered the field to be ſown with Poland 
oats, and laid out about pt tes. rods in beds four 
feet wide, alleys one foot and a half, which were ſown 
with lucern in broad-caft by my gardener, in the ſame 
manner as you ſow cabbages or ſavoys in ſeed · beds: one 
bed, however, out of curioſity, I ordered him to ſow in 


the following manner. 


Run. a garden line through the middle of the bed from 
one end to the other; draw a ſmall drill along the line, 
about half an inch deep; then move the line ür inches, 
and make another drill, and ſo on: by this means you 
will have nine drills on a bed four feet wide. When this 
1s done, fill a quart or pint bottle near full with your. 
lucern-ſeed, cork the bottle, bore a hole in the cork, and 
_ 2 quill cut at each end: this will be found a great 
: —_— in ſowing the ſeed thin and regularly in the 

and I muſt obſerve, that the bed which I ſowed 
1s manner, afforded me much the 


in th | « 
uantity of 
nx; and by far the fineſt. e nn 4 


may do for gardens, or ſmall pieces of 


ad... A. Mt 


| would have, and therefore, 


— that it is kept clean with much more caſe, and 


far leſs expence ; for a , with the ſmall three - inch 
hand- hoe, will clean a great deal of in a ſmall 
ſpace of time. When the bed is ſown, the ſeed muſt be 
covered with care: rather chuſe the backſide of a ſmall 
By the middle of Auguſt, my plants looked very well, 
and were moſtly in bloom, when I ordered them to be 
mown, and given to my horſes and cows, who ſeemed as 
if they had a high treat. e 
The oats being got in, I ordered the field to be deep 
loughed 2 and then waited for a ſeaſom of rain to 
gin my planting, which, by my journal, did not come 
till the th and- fixteenth of September; and the 
field being firſt well harrowed, we went to work the ſe- 
venteenth, and continued planting till the twenty-ninth ; 
nor can I now ſee any difference between thoſe planted 
the ſeventeenth or twenty-ninth. 'Though I quite _= 
with the author of the Eſſays, . that it is beſt to plant 
ſooner than I did if poſſible ; yet I muſt obſerve, that what 
ground, will not 
do for fields. From the laſt week of Auguſt to the middle 
of September, ſeems to me a very proper time. But 
« filling each hole with water, making drills, half fill; 
them with ſea-fand or wood aſhes, and watering eac 
_ as the author of the Eſſays mentions, is an end- 
r We 
or 


m 1 my eye on M. Chateauvieurx's di- 
reftions, as laid ge hu with regard to that part that 
relates to planting ; but another ingenious gentleman; hav- 
ing cautioned the public againſt planting on ridges, I muſt 
needs fay, I was fearful of the rain and froſt myſelf, if 
planted in that manner, efpecially on light land ; and 
therefore I ordered my field to be ploughed as level as poſ- 
ſible, and made my man, after the field was ploughed, go 
three bouts on each fide the furrows, ſo that, when 
harrowed acroſs, you __ ——— r e 
The field being brought to this „as I faid before, we 

to plant the 19th of September: two men with 
ſpades dug up the plants, and two women cut them: ſome 
care is certainly required in taking them up, but I did not 
find it great; it was done by common labourers. The 
women were ordered to cut the plants to about fix or ſe- 
ven inches long in the root, and the to about two 
inches, as M. Chateauvieux directs. They did it very 
handily: their method was to take them up one by one, 
(fo that they could throw by the faulty ones) and when 
they had about a dozen in their hands, they cut them at 
top and bottom with one ſtroke of the knife at each end. 
Each had a waſhing-tub by her fide, filled to about fix 
inches with water : as they cut the plants, they ſet them 
in the tubs; and as they filled one tub, another was 
brought them. b; 

The method of planting is the fame as for cabbages : 
men whoare uſed to work in gardens will do it very han- 
dily with a dibble or planting ſtick ; but that mine might 
ſtand with all poſſible exactneſs, each man had a garden- 
line and reel : and as I think I ſhall be very ableto keep 
them clean with M. Lullin's ſingle cultivator, the rows 
are only twenty inches apart, and fix inches in the lines. 

If I finda difficulty in ing them clean in this me- 
thod, then- by drawing every other row, which may be 


done with great eaſe, my plants will ſtand at the diſtance 

directed by M. Chateauvieux, of three feet four inches. 
impatient to ſee the effect tranſplanting 

as ſoon as my plants in the 


I was v im 


Yy2 


Tran 


0 


high, I drew ſeveral, cut 
in the autumn I took up theſe 
all formed new-tap roots round 


U 
ſeed-bed were about fix inches 


e me great plcaſure, and con- 
nie ions Sul <a quite right, 


ys on Huſbandry, I find, cut his 
ious work; and, 


ſeem to me a much properer length ; for the ground 
dug or about twelve inches, the new roots 
ve five or fix inches of well · looſened mould to ſtrike 
into, which muſt be a great advantage to the plants; and 
if gravel, or a ſtrong clay, is near the ſurface, Iam con- 
vinced mine, or rather M. Lullin's, is the beſt method. 

Yet this gentleman ſays, he cut his tap - roots too ſhort, 
and knew not how to e a root that was very ſmall 


in d to the laſt, I muſt obſerve, that, if they were 
very imall, I ordered them to be thrown away. So much 
has been ſaid on the neceſſity of keeping lucern in broad- 


caſt, drills, or tranſplanted, free from weeds, that I will 
ſay nothing on that ſubject. 

At the ſame time that this gentleman Ry recom- 
mends M. Chateauvieux's method of —_— ucern by 
tranſplanting, he has, I fear, thrown a ſtumbling-bloc 
in the way of moſt gentlemen, and, I think, every far- 
mer; I mean his calculation of the expence: this, there- 
fore, I muſt endeavour to remove. , 

When I began to cultivate lucern in this manner, the 
Huy defect I could find in M. Chatcauvieux's account was, 
that he had not told the public how much ground they 
were to ſet apart for a nurſery: this deficiency, however, 
I can ſupply to thoſe who come after me, for ſixteen rod 
will be about the quantity for an acre ; and then, I think, 
the expence of tranſplanting will ſtand as follows: 


LUCQC 


more than ten ſhillings, The trenching for the ſeed-beds 
may be done at leiſure time; ſo may 


| weedin $ of the 
nurſery, and the hand- hoeing of the plantation: 
real expence to the farmer will only be che ſeed and 
planting, or one pound eight ſhillings per acre, 

As to what this gentleman calls the yearly charges, I 
can by no means agree tothem: for the plantation having 
been weeded in Oftober, will lie very fafc and well till the 
latter end of February or beginning of March : then in 
dry weather, it may be hand-hoed again, the. expence of 
which has before been —_ at five ſhillings per acre 4 
to which add four horſe-hoeings after each cutting, at 
eleven ſhillings, which makes ſixteen ſhillings per acre the 
annual charge. 

I cannot recollect any thing ſurther that is neceſſary to 
be ſaid on the ſubject of tranſplanted lucern; but as I would 
have every one, who writes to you on ſubjects of this ſort, 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; 
ſo I think it but juſt to ſay a word or two on lucern fown 
in broad-caſt, or Mr, Rocque's manner. I live within a 
few miles of Mr. Rocque; and muſt add, that I have paid 

reat attention to the culture and 6 * of lucern and 
et for ſome years paſt ; ſo that I think I am pretty well 
9 with them. 

e author of the. Eſſays ſays, If lucern is ſown 
broad-caſt with corn, no care can keep it clean : it ma 
laſt two years, only one crop being tolerable, and then ber, | 
periſh in the common courſe of nature.” And ſeveral of 
your correſpondents are alſo of opinion it will never ſuc- 
ceed in this method ; but I know it will; for I have ſeen 
it cut three and four times. To cut it four times, the 
ſummer muſt be very favourable, and the laſt cutting will 
be late. Here I muſt remark, that lucern is not only ex- 
cellent as a green fodder, but as an early dne, eſpecially if 
ſown in drills, or tranſplanted ; for that ſown in broad- 
caſt will not be fit for cutting ſo ſoon as the former, by a 
fortnight or more ; however, the farmer may depend on 
three good crops in this manner of ſowing. 


i  - - 

In the ſpring 1760, Mr. Rocque ſowed about five acres 
Digging, {pit-deeps ſixteen rods, at three- 9 4 0 wth Iucern and barley: . land is Ught ap ** but 
| zn: ing in g eart, the was rank, which obliged 
3 N 22 yer 2 Load Log _ ©. 3 O[himtomowit een, and ſel it to a farmer for feeding | 
inch r (B ſowing in this manner | COWS, &c. In . ed I believe it will always be beſt to do ſo; 

nano will 2 Ku * r for the weeds, if there are any, are thus cut down, and 
chin it 8 rl vlant- | the lucern thrives apace. 'The ſpring following, it ma 
Df 4 7 8 o] be harrowed withTaght harrows, and every year after wit 
Ploy 15 | v4 3 © | fuch harrows as you find clean it beſt. autumn, when 
hing 1 5 © os V 2 yy — 4 I ſaw a 8 
1 n . : que's field wit e ox-harrows, an o not per- 
* * rp _ n 7275 ccive that it is at all ke, The weeds and trumpery = 
tie ies wht to boeing' turnips with 4s - raked up, and carted to adung-hill, with which he has 
Tor three or four, but fay 0 5 © 1 his field, and it is now in a fine thriving 
2 10 o| LTucern makes moſt excellent hay: horſes are very fond 
of it, and, with one quartern of oats, I will be bound any 
2 : _ [| gentleman will be well ſatisfied with the condition of his 
« This, I am perſuaded, is the full 2 of making — even coach-horſes ; nor do I ſee it is at all more 
the plantation: yet the author of the Eflays has ſtrangely | difficult to be made into hay than clover. Muſeum Rufti- 
worked it up to ſix pounds twelve ſhillings per acre : how- | cum, vol. IV. p. 37. a x 


ever, I readily ſubmit this account to the inſpection of eve- 
1y farmer and every gentleman in this kingdom, converſant 
| „ n 3 a 

| ing- p ing for barley or oats en nine 
or try > — * — a ploughing in autumn of twelve 


Experiments on Lucern, by Mr. Jobn N Baker ub- 
Pi 4% 5 l. Dale Sus n 


The ineſtirlable value of this plant has been ſo much 


] 


inches will be ſuſficient, and cannot be charged at 


ſpakenof byall theablelk writers an buſbandey, that it is 
F quite 


* 
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— 3 3 Aue: but time alone en determine this — which 
, * | £027 | | | really is very material to bw. 
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form. f | 
the bu 
On 
experimem, 
lows 


were treated in the ſame manner as 


the Gxtcenth of Auguſt, I cut the lucern of each 
and the produce of green fodder was as fal- 


the three feet drills, produced off one 


— * 


IC. i. e. 


perch -three pounds. 
Number 18. I. e. the broad-caſt, produced off one perch, 
| pon the facz of theſe experiments, the broad-caſt has 
the — produce. Above the three · feet drills, twenty- 
ſeven pounds and three quarters ; above the two-feet drills, 
four:cen pounds and a half; and above the one-foot drills, 
ſixteen pounds. 


Hence it may be concluded, by perſons not acquainted 
with — culture of this plant, that the broad- 
caſt ſowing is to be preferred, as yielding the greater pro- 
duce; but I think that concluſion ſhould not be too haſti- 
ly drawn, for the following reaſons. 5 
Theſe crops are all from the firſt cu after ſowing 
the ſeed, and therefore the lucern in the broad - caſt was 
then as good, or probably better, than it will ever be 
again in any fi ing crop, the ground being looſer, and 
fewer weeds in it, oy. Hors ane 02 cafter ; for 
the natural graſs is already rifing in it, although it was ma- 
naged —＋ practiſed — which is to 
harrow, or rake the ground after cutting the lucern. An- 
other reaſon is, that for the firſt year the plants are in their- 
infancy ; but in three years I apprehend the drills will more 
than treble their produce: whereas, at that time, I 
fear the broad-caſt would be quite or near deſtroved by the 
natural graſs. In other words, as faſt as the drilled crops 
1 I do conceive the broad - caſt will diminiſſi. 

culture of lucern in drills, with intervals of only 
one foot, I find is no better than the broad · caſt, as there 
is no ſuch thing as horſe-hocing between the rows, and 
where the crop ſhould be large, digging would be too ex - 
penſive. 5 Wet. : 

But | 
and three feet intervals, I confeſs I cannot ſo readily 
pronounce : the two feet produce the moſt, by thirteen 
pounds and a quarter; whether that diſtance will continue 
to do fo, I cannot ſay: it may happen that when the roots 


taking al others from them, and leaving the plants ſingle, 


ogy on Ido con- 


Tee Ee RS CIDER 
ceive e roots muſt be to i 
diminution of the cro - 


In April, 1764 inne 
May the Grit, 1764, I treated ſome of che plants in the 


folowing manner, after thinning of chem in the cow, by 


and two fect aſunder. 

Numb. 1. The root of this plant I ſplit from the crown. 
of it downwards, for about an inch. r 
Numb. 2. The root of this plant was ſplit firſt in the 
ſame direction as the former, and then I ſplit it tranſ- 

verſely, for about an inch downwards. 
Numb. 3. The root of this plant I cut a flice of one 
ſide, about an inch long, juſt below the erown-of the 


root, | * 13 
n This plant I cut the whole crown of. the root 


Numb, 5. This plant I ſplit the root of, in the ſame man- 
ner as Numb. 1. and - 462 cut about an inch and a half 
off one fide. 


After wounding theſe plants, I dug the earth round 
them, in order to feed the fibrous roots in the nouriſhment 
of the plants. b att 

They never afterwards made any figure. Towards 
September, Numb. 1, 2, and 3, threw. out a few weak 
ſtems, not worth notice, but Numb. 4, and 5,. never 
G powers ; | 

experiments I mean to repeat in a greater num 
ber, and that for two or three years N I ſhall 
venture to draw poſitive concluſions from them: but I 
think theſe ſeem to prove, that Mr. Rocque's method is. 
not to be preferred ſo much beyond Tull's, Duhamel's, and. 
M. de Chateauvieux's, as his advocates would infinuate. 
But the fair trial between his method and the drill, will 
be to experiment carefully upon them for four or five years 
together ; my experiments in wounding the Pants being 
only calculated to ſupport theory by ; for my notion 
of the conſequences which muſt happen from his culture, 
is no more theory. | 1 

Till I made this ſet of experiments, I conſeſs I never 
was ſenſible of the texture and firmnefs. of Jucern-roots, 
which are really very hard to cut, and not much unlike a 
dried ſtick, which muſt confeſs ſeems to favour Mr. 
Rocque's method, ſo far as relates to my apprehenſion of 
the plants being wounded by his inſtruments, which, from 
the hardneſs of the roots, cannot wound them in the 
manner I did mine with a knife. And as my purſuits tend 


NE ee, 


only to difcover the truth in matters of huſbandry, for 
Mr, Roeque's honour, and my own credit, I. could not 
omit to communicate this remark, as I hope the reader 
will believe Iam endeavouring to aſcertain the beſt culture 
for lucern, and not writing to leſſen Mr. Rocque or his 
ſyſtem: every man acting in a private capacity, has a right 


become large, which is the propereſt time to aſcertain the 


to adopt ſuch as be pleaſes ; but 1, who am acting in a 
great. 


a 


1. L 
Ht 


] 


© 
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Third Set of Experiments on Lucern. 
tranſplanting lucern ſeems to have been firſt 
of 6 ingenious and never ſufficiently to be 
M. juvieux, whoſe reaſons for every 
are founded upon ſuch ſolid and rational 
that they have generally ſucceeded to his ex- 


og be 


laſt April were all one year old, which, 


15 


* 
1 


| 
D 


* 


= 
8 


* 


4A 


e 
1. . 

I tranſplanted in the following manner, 6x inches 
aſunder in the rows, and the rows three feet. 


Numb. 1. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off. 

Numb. 2. Forty of the middling plants, with their tap 

or leading roots cut off. | 

Numb. 


ri 
8.8 


three 


b 


roots cut off. 

o 
r roots. 

Numb. 5. Forty of the largeſt plants without cutting 

their roots. 


Numb. 6. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, without cutting 
their roots. 


Theſe ſix rows of plants 


were put down the twenty- 


eighth day of April. I watered them at the time of pu- 


2 few of them died ; fo that 
Is ſeem to anſwer 
I intended to have cut 


the different ſizes and 
well the firſt ſeaſon. ' 


upon 
rpoſe of tranſplanting, I found differed 


3. Forty of the largeſt plants, with their tap or 


* 
3 


- | he had cat 


is tw 


| 


4 
771 


Fre 
I 
47 
ths 
: 


5 


38 


himſelf, where I had provided kg fe pounds 
i , where provi or hi fix 
x lucern, without any other — br night, 
next morning, nine pounds; a quan- 
ity, which . Te: 
— will in this „in favourable ſeaſons, 
mow four times in a ſummer the firſt year, and we 
2 ſafely calculate, that at every cutting it will yi 
an hundred weight upon perch, which at the 
four —_— hundred weight upon a perch in the 
ſeaſon, or ſixteen tons upon an acre, i. e. thirty-five thou- 
fand cight hundred and forty pounds. This is a low cal- 
culation ; but at this rate, ſuppoſe five horſes to be allow- 
ed forty-nine pounds every twenty-four hours, which is 
two hundred and -five in that caſe an acre 
will maintain them one hundred and forty i 
weeks and fix days. 
it, I believe, that any natural 
thing. Add to this profi 
dung 


tatoes, they ſeem to think of no more. 


Lucern ſhould never be ſown upon wet or ſpungy 


und, but u rich land, and muſt always be 
1 8 


I ſowed ſome laſt April in drills, upon ground not fix 

inches deep, above a lime-ſtone quarry, and it grew very 

luxuriantly ; but the ſoil is very -- 
d that I know 


Turneps are the beſt preparation of g1 
ERR SOON hoy be raiſed in drills, in 
the manner before repreſented. 

My lucern in the broad - caſt and one-foot drills, was 
infefted with the ruſt or mildew, during its growth ; this 
ſeems to be an objection to the ſowing of it with ſuch 
narrow intervals, or in the broad-caſt way, ſince the two- 


feet and three - feet drills were in the ſame place, and 
were not at all infected with this diſeaſe. - 4x 


| uce of each iment 
for weighing ; but a few days before that was to be e done, 


ms is a ſtrong clay ; a foil, in 


An Account of the comparative Advantages 0 n 
Lucern, on the Drill and Broad-caft ; for whic 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. adjudged 
their Premium of a Gold Medal. 


The farm on which the following experiments 
the opinion of all 


were 
WhFly 
ters 


a 


** * 8 | 
A, I.-C N | 


2 1 er q - , FLOP 46 Tater Eu. 
5 however, by M. Talis Je 'Chateauvieur's 
experiments, the owner was tempted to try how the lucern 


would ſucceed hen treated in the manner he propoles: ang 
in the year 1761, he ſowed a field of about three acres 
with lucern in drills, two feet afunder. During the firſt 
year, he cauſed it to be weeded carefully; and from the 
places where it too thick, he ſupplied thoſe in which 
it had failed. ö every weeding, cauſed the inter- 


Gngle cultivator, which manifeſtly revived the plants. 
f 1762, the plants throve greatly, kept clean, 
and horſe-hoe'd as in the 2 1 year ; an Regis gui 
havi bliſhed a premium a comparative - 
— —.— ſown in broad - caſt, and in drills, he de- 
termined to try one part of that experiment on this field, 
and not to beſtow on his lucern any manure whatever, or 
to give it an Sher bets then the herks: "Wi 
fn 1763, the plants were arrived at a ſize to ſo full 

2 crop as to maintain five horſes, from the middle of Ma 
to the end of autumn, or above five months. Th 
horſes, though conſtantly worked very hard, had neither 
corn or hay given them during all this time ; and Jeng 
continued in ſtrength and ſpirit, and grew fat. Ah 
which in May was fo weak, and in ſo bad a ſtate of health, 
that it was he could not live, ſoon recovered, when 
fed with lucern. The plants were in general between 
three feet and three feet and a half high, at the firſt and 
ſecond cutting. 'The 2 made ſo many ſhoots, and 
theſe ihaots branched ſo much, that in three weeks after 
every cutting, or ſometimes ſooner, the intervals quite 
diſappeared ; the whole field being ſo equally covered, that 
„„ 

an e 1764, having uncom 
8 water in ſome parts of the field ; . 
though there was generally ſuch a declivity as that it might 
have been carried off, reſolved to let it remain, in 
order to ſee what effect it would have on the lucern. 
When the lucern began to riſe in the reſt of the field, in 
ſpring, he found that wherever the water had ſtood, the 

lants were killed. He ſupplied this loſs by tranſplantin 
ucern from other parts ; and theſe plants throve very wall: 
By a continuance of the fame treatment, the lucern re- 
mained in a very flouriſhing ſtate : and retained a beautiful 
verdure and vigour, during the very great drought of the 
ſummer, 1765. It has yielded four cuttings every year, 
and ſometimes five. 5 4a $36 

Having obſerved in a root of lucern taken up in the 
winter, the ſpring ſhoots had no conneCtion or con- 
cern with the remains of the ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 


mers, but e from numbers of little tubercles, with 
cad of the root was ſet very thick; it appeared 


which the 
evident, that the plants could not ſuſtain an de 
the winter. 


though covered with a depth of earth durin 
This ſuggeſted a hint, that the intervals might be plowed 
as deep as poſſible early in the winter, turning the earth on 
the beds ; and that by letting the earth remain in this con- 
dition till ſpring, the clay, or ſtrong ſoil in which the lucern 
grew, would be mellowed, or looſened, by the winter's froſt 
and rain: and being harrowed ſmooth in February, the 
freſh lateral roots, whicff ſhoot out in the ſpring, would 
find a fine freſh mould ta extend themſelves in, which 
muſt tend greatly to. the benefit of the plants. This 
thought was confirrped by experiment: for the ſpring crop 
15 amazingly vigorous c ſinee this practice was followed, 


| 


q 


| 


( 


are ſo ſtrong, that no rain or wi 
lays them, even when they have ſtood to be in full bloom, 
as is the caſe with part of the firft crop: the horſes not 

being able to conſume the lucern beſore part of it is neceſ- 


ſarily in bloom. vantage 
— is, that the graſs which takes root near the plants, 
and which cannot be otherwiſe 
hoeing, is killed by being ſo long covered with the earth 
id on beds. . / Sd | | 
In 1761, a ſpot of ground 
incloſed for a kitchen 
which was not wanted for other uſe, in the ſpring of 
1762, it was ſown with lucern in broad-caſt, as a counter 
experiment to the former. The warmth of the garden, 
and the partiality of the gardener to this method, who 
held the field experiments * ave his lucern 
every advan could be deſired. It came up well, 
and was ee from weeds ; but it neither grew ſo faſt 
nor ſo high as the lucern ſown in drills. This difference. 
became much more ſenſible during the fecond and third 
years ; for in 1764 the field lucern had got the ſtart of it 
1o far, that this did not riſe to half the height, nor did it 
yield a quarter of the quantity of fodder ; ſo that he 
thought it needleſs to proſecute the compariſon further. 
Seeing ſo very remarkable a difference between thelucern 
raiſed in drills, and that raiſed in broad - caſt, he reſolved to 
try what ſhare of this might be placed to the 
horſe-hoe, and what to the di at which the plants 
ſtood ; which diſtance afforded the roots more. room to 
extend in. With this view, in 1764, he ſowed a neigh+ 
bouring field in rows, two feet afunder, int to 
horſe hoe one half, and to keep the other free from weeds. 
by. hand-hoeing only. The months of April, May, 
and June, of that year, were fo dry that the plants came 
up thin; and the clay was become ſo hard, that the horſe- 
hoe could not be made uſe of till late in the year. Even 
| with this diſadvantage there was ſeen a manifeſt difference, 
in favour of the plants that were horſe-hoed. The fame 
difference was alſo obſervable in the ſpring of this year : 
but the uninterrupted drought of this ſummer has kept the 
clay ſo hard that the horſe-hoe could not be uſed. 
Computing the rent of the land, and the utmoſt ex- 
pence that can attend the horſe-hoeings and cutti it 
will be found, that feeding horſes with lucern will be a - 
great ſaving, when compared with the price of the hay and 
corn, which horſes muſt have neceſſarily conſumed in the 
ſame time, being kept to equally hard _ Ox. 
LUG, or LuGGs, the ſame with pole, or perch, a long 


| meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half. e bee r 
cultivated principally 


LUPINES, a ſpecies of wild pea, 
as a manure. 

Lupines require the leaſt labour of any thing that is 
-ſown ; and will thrive in any foil, except the chalky and: 
miry ; but delights particularly in poor h worn out 
land, eſpecially if it be dry and ſandy. If ſown in Fe- 


and the hooks | 
ſupplied with 


vals to be ſtirred with a horſe-hoe, reſembling M. Lullin's | laid 


b or March, after a ſingle very ſhaltow plowing, and. 
ſlightly harrowed in, or even barrowed in without - 
plowing, it will bloſſom three times between May an 

Avent. and prove an excellent enrichey of the 8 
when plowed in juft aſter its ſecond ing: gh 


Mr. Miller, holding the lupine to be a very great im- 
E of the 8 whilſt, it grows, thinks it is fall 
ter to parboil the ſeeds, ent their ſprouting, and 


to pr 
| then to ſtrew about ſixteen buſhels of them upon an acre of 


M A D 


with great advantage in ſeveral parts of Eu 
Mr ene 
gredient in the dying buſineſs. 

There are ſeveral ipecies of madder, all of which afford 
a dye. M. Guettard, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
has experi that the ladies bed-ſtraw, or cheeſe-rennet 
(gallium) may be made to yield one ; and of this kind is 


omandel for dying red. M. Dam hasnot, indeed, 

as M. Duhamel remarks, hitherto been able to extract a 

good colour from the um: but there yet remains 

room to hope he may be more ſucceſsful in the future 
1 1 which bg intends to make on this root. 

- Ray mentions and deſcribes four different kinds of 

ium or mollugo, baſtard madder, which, after the 

ar 2 N of our enterprizing neighbours, ſhould 

likewiſe matter of experiment to thoſe who wiſh 


well to this country, and particularly to our dyer s. 
II be azala or izari of Smyrna, perhaps more properly 
written hazala or lizary (according to the eaſtern method 


of pronunciation) which is the ſort uſed by the French 
dyers at Darnetal and Aubenas, to give cotton that fine 
carnation colour for which Adrianople is famed, is a true 
madder. Some ſpecies of it grow naturally under hedges 
and in woods; and the roots of theſe, when 2 
crocs . as ſine a dye as the azala of Smyrna. 
rney has cultivated a ſpecies of madder which 
ing wild on the rocks of Oiſſel in Nor- 
„and the roots of this plant have yielded bim as 
a dye as the azalaof the Eaſt. Weſhall hereafter 
| Tpeak of it in his own. words: but in the mean time we 
cannot help ing here, that Mr. Ray deſcribes N 
cularly a wild madder which grows not only on the St. 
Vincent's rock near Briſtol, but alſo on the rocks about 


« 


robably the Ray-de-chaye, which is uſed on the coaſt of 


BY LYE, a fluid 
dry them thoroughly over a fire, or 
even make bread of them, when corn 
them to ſeveral other culinary uſes. 


Seide. 


* ” 
M 


ADDER, the Engliſh name of a plant, cukivated | hedges 


„ 


Li'Y.N 


blue lupines, which are frequently planted in our gardens 
by wax of ornament, grow wild, and im great quantities, | Þ 


article STEEP. n . — * 


Biddeford in Devonſhire, and in great plenty among the 


LYNCHETS, or Linchets, graſs partitions in arable 


F 


almoſt all over that country. As Mr. Ray calls 

this the Rubia * * monfpe a major, and as M. 

Duhamel fuel urney's Oiffel madder to 
es, it ſurely is a matter of great importance 


h 


that very 
to this nat ion, and well worth the attention of patriots, 
L frag Dambourney's example in making proper 
It. a * I P 
The ſpecies" moſt commonly cultivated is the Rubia 
tinctorum ſativa, J. B. III. 2.714. and C. B. Pin. 333, com- 
monly known among us by the name of madder. 
It is of this fpecies that the plantations of madder are 
made in Zealand, and in the neighbourhood of Lifle. 
The following method of cultivating this uſeful plant 
was ſent to the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum, by a 


r has been a practical grower of madder for 
eral years, and tried it upon land of various kinds. 

My firſt trial, he, was upon a ſmall piece of 
rags near my „of about forty perches of land, 
ying pretty low and moiſt, of a ey IT foil, and 
rich black mould, a little inclining to fandy ; and under- 
neath about two feet and a half, and in ſome places three 
feet of good earth, was a bed of looſe ſand, with a naix- 


ture of gravel. 
cular in the deſcription of 


I have been the more 
the nature of this land, becauſe it produced the beſt 


Engliſh madder I ever had, both as to quality and 


quantity. 
reh I cauſed this plot to be dug a full ſpit deep: 
and as it was under Wand | for = 4 years rr, 1 
took care in digging to the top turf as low as 
poſſible, 3 mould u in order to prevent 
the graſs from ſpringing ; which had the deſired effect. I 
alſo took care to throw out all the roots of weeds, and other 
noxious plants, which were found therein. 
In this ſtate it remained about a month; then with a 


line I divided it into beds of five feet wide, and two feet 
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interyal between each bed, raiſing them a little in the 
middle with ſome of the earth in the intervals; then with 


iron-rakes the beds were reduced to a fine garden mould, | 


leaving them a little rounding, like aſpa beds, in 
order to ſhoot off the rain-water ; and bobs procured 
ſome ſtrong packthread, at every foot diſtance I tied a 
ſmall piece of white woollen-yarn, and thus continued the 
whole length of the line, which afterwards ſerved as a 
rule where to fix the plants. 
This line was extended, the whole h, upon 

outermoſt bed, ſix inches from the ſide ridge of it; then 
with iron - ſnod dibbles a madder - plant was ſct ſtrong in 


the 


the ground, near every tuft of white yarn fixed along upon 


the line. 

This row being thus planted, the line was removed two 
feet forwards, which brought it exactly to the middle of 
the bed : this being alſo finiſhed, the line was again re- 
moved tyo feet, and planted as before ; and this method I 
continued till the whole was planted. Thus there were 
three rows of plants in each bed, at two feet diſtance, and 
one ſoot apart in the rows; and the diſtance between the 
innermoſt row of one bed, and the outermoſt row of the 
next adjoining bed, was three feet. 

During the firſt ſummer I kept the young madder quite 
clcar from weeds, by hand-hoeing, as ſoon as any appeared: 
and in October following I took the haulm, that over- 
ran the intervals, and ſpread it over the beds, without 
cutting any off; then with a ſpade I covered the haulm 
wi the carth from' the intervals about two inches 

ick. 

In this condition it remained during the winter, and in 
March following, the young madder came up very thick 
and ſtrong; and as faſt as any weeds appeared, I kept them 
down by hoeing, as before ; but in the ſecond ſummer I 
found there was no neceſſity of repeating the hocing after 
the middle of June, for the haulm was now grown ſo very 
Iuxuriant as entirely covered the ſurface of the ground, 
and thereby prevented the weeds from growing; and in 
October I again ſpread the haulm upon the beds, and 
covered it over with the carth in the intervals, as be- 


fore 
'There are three good reafons for covering the madder 
in winter. , 


The firſt is the new dreſſing of the beds with freſh un- 
tried earth. | 

' Secondly, by this method deep trenches are formed at 
proper diſtances throughout the whole plantation, and con- 
ſequently the beds are kept dry and healthy, and thereb 
the roots are prevented from rotting, which otherwiſe 
they are apt to do, if the water continues too long ſoaking 
on the beds. 
The third reaſon is ſtill more efficacious ; for by this 
means the haulm is entirely rotted, and the volatile falts 
contained therein are waſhed down to the roots by the 
winter rains, which tends more to encreaſe the vegetation 
of the plants than double the quantity of any other fort of 
manure whatſoever, and for this reaſon, becauſe the falt, 
inherent in the haulm, is of the fame kind with that 
which was before extracted out of the ground by the 
growing of the madder, and is now retufned into the earth 
again, in order to renew its former office of vegetation. 

This, perhaps, may ſeem new doctrine to moſt of your 
readers; but experience convinces me of the truth of it, 
not only with' regard to madder, but likewiſe in the 
propagation of aſparagus, which, ia a future letter, I 


#” , 


| 
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| mays if I have leiſure; explain more fully, by giving the 
public an account of my making and ing thoſe beds. 
If this hint was duly attended to, it is my opinion that 
both farmers and gardeners would find their account in it 
in the production of moſt ſorts of vegetables. | 
But to return more immediately to my ſubject. 


only two flight hoeings in April and May, owing to the 
ſtrength of the haulm, which covered the ground as in 
the preceding ſummer ; and in October following the roots 
were taken up, and this ſmall piece of ground produced 
one thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- ſive pounds of green 
roots, which were very large, and the madder, upon trial, 
found to be excteding good. | 

In cultivating madder, great care is to be taken to ſee 
that every ſet or plant has ſome ſmall fibres at the root; 
and this ought particularly to be obferved by thoſe who 
are employed in taking them out of the ground ; for un- 
ſkilful perſons, not ufed to the buſineſs, very often 
draw up ſuch as have no fibres at all, and then they cer- 
tainly miſcarry. ret itt uh | 
e beſt way is, to remove the earth ſrom the mother-- 
plant with a ſmall hand-hoe, or ſome ſuch inſtrument ;; 
and then you may eaſily find which of the young plants 
has fibres, and which not. | 

In the ſecond ſpring you muſt be cautious not to take 
off above two or three ſets from each root; but in the 
third ſpring, when they are deeply rooted, you may take 
off almoſt as many as you pleaſe, without injury. 
The ſooner the young plants are ſet aſter they are taken 
up, the better; and if you are obliged to have them at 
a diſtznce, ſo that they cannot be ſet again in leſs than 
three or ſour days after they are taken up, they muſt 
be well watered at firſt planting, and repeated as often 
as you ſee occaſion, till they have taken root. 

n dry ſeaſons, the young plants very often die ſor 
want- of moiſture ſoon after they are planted ; and in 
large plantations the expence of watering would be too 

reat ; therefore I always get my land ready early in the 
ring, and wait for ſome ſhowers falling; and when I 

d them juſt at hand, and ſometimes in the rain, I get 
a great many hands, and immediately go to work, ſome 
taking up, and others rakingand planting; ſo that the whole 
is ſoon finiſhed, even ina Jarge piece of ground; and 
when the plants are well watered at firſt, they ſoon 
take root, and afterwards they will fland a dry-ſum- 
mer very well. | 

In the moſt favourable ſeaſons, ſome few plants always 
die ſoon after they are ſet ; therefore about three — | 
after planting, you muſt go over your madder- gre und, and 
replace ſuch as have failed, with the beſt and moſt likely 
plants; and if the ſeaſon be dry, let them be well watered 
at firſt planting ; but, if aſter all, you find any miſcarry, 
(which, in a dry ſummer, they ſometimes will do) the beſt 
way is to fill up the vacancies, with winter-plants, in Oe- 
tober following, juſt before you cover the haulßm. 

Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted from the middle of 
March to the end of May, according as the ſpring is 
cither forward or otherwiſe ; but if ſhowers ſhould happen 
to fall in April, this is the beſt month in the year for 
planting madder. There ſhould be no dung of any kind 
laid upon the ground during the time the madderis grow- 
ing, becauſe it has been found to give the madder a bad 
colour; and if the land is in good heart, and proper for 


1 


the purpoſe, there will be no need of it. 
2 2 h 


In the third ſurnmer very little work was required, 
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It canuot be expecte l that any land, even the richeſt, 


ſhould produce repeated cr madder ; for which rea- 
ſon Py told, that the Dutch always allow an interval of 
ſix or ſeven years, in which time they manure the land ve- 
ry well, and ſow it with corn or garden vegetables, and 
have always large crops, owing to the Fring of the 
ground, and being clin from weeds ; and I can, from 
my own experience, aſſert, that the beſt crops of corn al- 
ways ſucceeded a madder-crop. | 

About five years ago, I planted an acre of madder on a 
light, dry, fandy ſoil, which produced a tolerable crop, 
but —— equal to the other. 

I likewiſe tried it upon an acre of land of a loamy 
mellow ſoil, ſomewhat fandy, about a foot deep in mould; 
and underncath is a cold, fc clay: from this piece I had 

reat expectations, as the plants thrived very well at firſt, 
2 in the ſecond ſummer, when the roots reached the 
clay, the plants died away, and came to nothing ; there- 
fore I am well ſatisfied a cold clay is by no means proper 
for madder. n 

I have alſo, at this time, two other acres of madder, 
which I intend to take up next winter ; it will then have 
{tood three ſummers. e foil is a deep, hazel mould, 
worth about twenty ſhillings per acre. Inſtead of dig- 
ging it with a ſpade, I 2 it at leaſt eighteen 
inches _ but managed, in all other reſpects, like the 
former. From the appearance it made laſt ſummer, I 
have no great expectations from this plantation, though, I 
fancy, it will bc a ſaving crop. 


E xpences attending the Culture 4 an Acre of Madder, ſup- 
or 


- poſing the Land to be worth forty Shillings per Acre. 
Oh I. 8. d. 
Rent ſor three years - „FF 


Digging ditto at two-pence per pere - 1 6 8 
Dividing ditto into beds, two men one day, 
at one ſhilling each - - - 3 2 8 
Raking ditto, two men one day, at one ſhil- 
ling each — - - 1 
Planting ditto with two thouſand plants, one 
day, at one ſhilling and ſixpence each 
Six women to take up two thouſand ditto, at 
ſixpence each, one day - - - O 
Hoeing the firſt ſummer five times - O 
Covering ditto in autumn the firſt year O 
O 
O 
0 


O 
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Hoeing ditto the ſecond ſummer three times 
Covering ditto in autumn the ſecond year 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer twice 
To be paid in licu of tythe, at five ſhillings 

per acre per annum - - 0 
Digging ditto out of the ground - 5 


Total of expences 15 12 2 
ple beer when they 


As1 always allow my peo 


are about this buſineſs, I may add - © 6 ol bea 


Which brings the whole expence to 15 18 2 


In the above account I have not reckoned any thing for 


the plants, for though they coft conſiderably at firſt, yet 


ic is then done once for all to any perſon who continues 
to propagate madder, as he has always a conſtant ſupply 
from his qwn plantations. 


| 


ets ae af aad - 
Expences ” - - * 
Clear profit - . 83 
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In the buſineſs I follow, which is that of a clothier, a 
great deal of madder is uſed in dying; and being of opi- 
nion that there are many uſeful diſcoveries now lying dor- 
mant, only for want of proper methods to bring them to 


light, I determined to try an experiment on madder ; ac- 


cordingly I took twenty pounds of the green root, and 
having waſhed it clean from dirt and filth, I bruiſed it in 
a Jarge iron mortar, juſt before uſing, and with other in- 
gredients I dyed half a 2 of wool of a dark, full drab: 
upon examining my colour, I found it full as good as tho 
I had uſed four pounds of the beſt umbro madder, im- 
ported from Holland; ſo that, according to this calcula- 
tion, which is founded on experiment, five pounds of 
From madder-root is equal to one pound of dry manu- 
actured madder : and as I have found this method to an- 
ſwer I have continued to uſe the root in this condition 
ever ſince, and find it much the beſt and cheapeſt way; 
for the green root is bruiſed very eaſily in the mortar, 
and thereby ſaves a great expence in di ying, pound- 
ing, &c. 

ore I quit this ſubject, I would adviſe thoſe perſons 
who are inclined to cultivate madder, to be very cautious 
in the choice of land for this purpoſe ; for hereon their 
ſucceſs chiefly depends. Madder Lie a plant that draws 


a great deal of nouriſhment, conſequently the richeſt and 


deepeſt Jands are to be choſen, and ſuch as lie pretty low ; 
for high lands are ſeldom fertile. 

The following method of cultivating madder, was com- 
municated to the public by M. de Salens, a French gen- 
tleman, who is well acquainted with this branch of huf- 
bandry. : 

I am apt to think, ſays he, there is hardly any kind of 
ſoil, but what madder will grow in ; but it does not thrive 
alike in all: on the contrary, ſcarcely any plant ſooner diſ- 
covers the richneſs, or poverty of land, by the ſtate of its 
growth, than madder: in rich land, and a foil that agrees 
with it, it is luxuriant, and produces a great number of 
ſizeable, well-conditioned roots; but in a poor, dry, 
hungry ſoil, the plant is viſibly checked in its growth, and 
the roots of it are ſmall, and few in number. 


Madder is a great friend to moiſture, and therefore 


thrives beſt on a good loam, with a clay bottom. It is 
very fond of freſh land juſt broke up; but it muſt be ſo 
ſituated as not to be ſubject to be overflowed, as that will 
deſtroy the plant. | | 
Madder requires, to come to a ſtate of perfection, a 


great deal of nouriſhment ; yet it is ſaid not to impoveriſh 


the land; and this, in fact, is evident; for when the mad- 
der is dug up, the land will be in excellent condition to 
r a good crop of wheat. 

I have tried ſeveral ways, and at length am of opinion, 
that the beſt method of raiſing madder in France, is from 
the ſeed : it occaſions, indeed, at firſt, ſome delay; but 
by continuing to ſow a quantity in the nurſery every 
ſpring, you will never fail of having plenty of plants. 

The feed muſt be ſown on a bed of earth, dug well, 
and made ve 


the ſeed muſt 


ſine by the rake, with which inſtrument 


When 


ſlightly covered. 


a .es 


In Holland and Flanders, their method of planting dif- 


them again immediately with a dibble, about three inches 
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When the plants appear, they muſt be carefully weeded, 
and ſet out with a hoe: the bed muſt, during the whole 
firſt and ſecond ſummer, be kept very well hoed, and clear 
of weeds ; and, if this is done, they may be planted out 
the ſecond autumn. 

I have many reaſons for r this method in France; 


but I ſhall forbear giving a detail of them, becauſe my 
opinion with reſpect to planting madder in England, is 
different. | | 

The ſeed of madder does not ripen ſo well with you, as 
with us ; neither does it, as I have-been informed, take 
ſo well on being ſown. For theſe reaſons, I would re- 
commend it to you, to make your plantation with ſhoots 
that are put forth by the old roots in ſpring. I have prac- 
tiſed this method, and met with ſucceſs. 

For madder to ſucceed well, there ſhould be a great 
depth of good ſoil, and it ſhould be turned up very deep 
with a plough, or, what is much to be preferred, with a 
ſpade. When the ground 1s properly prepared, it ſhould 
be planted with ſets, being the ſpring ſhoots pulled up in 
a madder-plot, with ſome root to them ; for, if they have 
not ſome root and fibres, they will not take kindly : theſe 
ſhoots generally come from the layers of the plants, and 
great care ſhould be had in taking them up, or the crop of 
madder will be damaged: the beſt way of doing it is with, 
a dibble that has a flat edge ſhod with iron; this, on be- 
ing thruſt into the ground, cuts off the roots at a proper 
length, and by gently declining the handle of the dibble, 
raiſes the ſet, without injuring the fibres of the root; and 
great care ſhould be had not to take up too many of theſe 
thoots, or ſtalks, as they are undoubtedly — to the 
ſupport and thriving of the principal roots, which, were 
they deprived — of their ſtalks, would certainly periſh. 

It is ſcarcely neceflary to inform you, that as faſt as theſe 
ſets are taken up, they ſhould be immediately replanted. 

To make the method of planting theſe ſcts more intel- 
ligible to you, I muſt obſerve, that they are planted near- 
ly as potatoes are planted in Ireland; that is, a ſtraight 
furrow is drawn, the ſets are put into it, the earth of 
the ſecond furrow 18 thrown over them, the ſecond fur- 
row is filled up with ſets, &c. and fo on till the whole 
ground is planted. 

We place the ſets here within three inches of each 
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and covered with earth, the intervals ſhould be every now 
and then ſtirred to keep the ſoil looſe, "This covering 43 
done when the ſtalks are about fourteen or fifteen inches 
long: after the ground has been well cleared of weeds, a 
part of the ſhoots in each cow are laid down in the in- 
tervals on the loofe earth, and ſlightly covered with the 
ſame earth; obſerving, however, not to cover them en- 
tirely: the end of each ſhoot ſhould be left out of the 
ground, or. they will not grow, and the whole work 
would be thrown away. The intention of laying theſe 
ſhoots down is, that they may be converted into roots, 
and thereby increaſe the quantity for fale ; but all the 
ſhots ſhould not be laid down, or the diſproportion be- 
 twixt the ſtalks and the roots would be too great. * 
This work may be done with great eaſe with the com- 
mon implements: let a furrow be opened cloſe to each ſide. 
of the bed with a plough : in theſe the ſhoots are laid 
down, and covered flightly with a hoe. 3 
None of the ſtalks of the madder ſhould be pulled up 
the firſt bens, as it would too much weaken the roots 


by diſturbing them, and tearing off their fibres. 


After laying down the ſhoots the firſt year, the madder- 
ground requires no farther care, except being. kept clear 
of weeds ; and in the autumn of the ſucceeding year it 
may be taken up, in order to its being prepared for ſale : the 
earth of the intervals muſt always be kept looſe by tillage. 

When the madder-roots are taken up, the whole land 
gets a thorough ploughing, and ſcme freſh roots or ſets are 
regularly planted in rows, in the intervals of the former 

ear ; and when this ſecond crop of madder is off, the 
nd will be in fine condition to bear excellent crops of 
corn; for madder is no impoveriſher of land, and the fre- 
quent tillage it requires, brings the land into fine tilth, 
reducing it into as particles as the bed of a well-kept 
garden. | an 1 

The beſt huſbandry is, not to plant the ſame land in 
madder for many years afterwards ; and whenever it is 
again planted with that crop, it ſhould be well dunged, 
manured, and tilled the preceding year. 

When the ſta!ks begin to wither, that is, about the lat- 
ter end of October, the roots are to be taken up; and 
the cheapeſt and ſhorteſt way of doing it, is to looſen the 
earth with a common plough, firſt taking off the earth- 


other ; but this I think is too ncar for good land : perhaps | 
they would thrive better, was double the ſpace allowed: 
when three rows are planted a foot aſunder, we leave an 
_— of four or five feet, according to the ſtate of the 
und. 

Grounds planted with madder, always ſucceed beſt 
when gentle rains fall ſoon after the work is done, as the 


ſets take root the readier, and the whole gets into a thriv- 
ing ſtate. 


fers from that above deſcribed : they take up their ſcts 
from an older madder ground in May, and they plant 


aſunder, in rows about fifteen inches from each other; 


they form their beds about ten feet wide, and leave inter- 


vals of only one foot and a half, or thereabout. 

Ihe beſt time of planting a madder-ground is undoubt- 
edly in autumn, as the ſets are then beſt furniſhed with 
roots, and the rain, which commonly fall at that ſeaſon, 
forward their growth. | 


As the ſtalks of the madder-plants are to be laid down 


board and couſter : when the earth is thus looſened, wo- 
men and children may ſerve to pick up the roots; and 
whatever difficulty occurs, the labourers turn up the ſoil 
with their ſpades. | | 

But a much better, though rather more expenſive me- 
thod is, to have the earth of the beds turned into the in- 
terva's with a threc-pronged fork : by this method the 
roots are taken up almoſt without damage; and man 
which lie a little deep are ſaved, but which would other 
wiſe have been leſt in the ground and loſt; and particular- 
ly moſt of the vertical or tap- roots are got up. - , 

When the roots are taken up, they are dried as much as 
poſſible in the air, afterwards carried to a kiln, and laſtly 
to the mill to be ground. e 

A light loamy ſoil is better for madder than a rich ſtrong 
clay; it loves moiſture, but is killed if it is overfiowed : 
thereſore, if the ſoil is in other reſpects proper, but tco 
wet, it muſt be firſt drained, or at leaſt the beds muſt be. 
raiſed high, and the intervals ſunk low: on the other 
hand, if the land is too dry, the intervals may ſafely, and. 
even profitably, be raiſed above the beds: this will at leaſt 

1 preven: 
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prevent che young freſh planted ſets from being butt by 
too much drowth, ” 
pper ſtratum of foil is deep, it is to be ob- 
land cannot be ſtirred too deep : the only 
chended is the expence of doing it: tbe 
is reduced, the more nouriſhment will it 
roots of the madder ; require a great 
in general madder pays well for any labour that 
is beſtowed on it. 
Dey weather is, if poſſible, to be choſen for taking up 
madder roots, as the earth then caſily falls off them, and 
they need not be waſhed, which is to be avoided ; and, 
in fact, there is no occaſion to waſh them, unleſs they 
grew in a ſtiſf ſoil, and the weather was very wet when 
were taken out of the ground. | 
judgment is required reſpecting the time of taking 
up theſe robots: I have already mentioned that they will, 
in general, be fit ſor uſe by the laticr end of the ſecond 
autumn: but this is not always the caſe ; and it is much 
better to let them lie in the ground another year than to 
ſpoil a crop. 44 

The Dutch often take them up too ſmall, and the 
French almoſt as often let them grow too large. 'The two 
extremes are equally to be avoided : the proper time to 
take them up is, when they are about the ſize of a ſwan's 
quill ; they then yield moſt dye, and are of courſe moſt 
proper for uſe. time when they arrive at this proper 
ſtate, d not only on the nature of the ſoil in which 
they have been planted, but alſo on the good huſbandry 
that has been beſtowed on the land ; for without proper 
tillage they will turn out but an indifferent crop ; but if 
they are planted on a good loam, are well tilled during 
their growth, and have favourable ſeaſons, they need ne- 
ver be left in the ground longer than the end of the ſecond 
autumn, whether they are planted in the ſpring or the 
autumn. | 

I have mentioned in this letter many things which will 
appear trifling to you, when experience has made you more 
knowing in this culture ; for, depend upon it, a greater 
portion of knowledge is acquired by a little experience 
than by a great many precepts ; the firſt makes a deep im- 
preſſion on the mind, whilſt the latter are ſoon chaſed 
away by new, and perhaps more pleaſing ideas. 

I would recommend it to you, when you begin to plant 
madder, to depend more on the judgment you ſhall form 
of things, than on any thing you can read on the ſubject. 
If you miſcarry in ſome inſtances, you will certainly rec- 
tiſy matters in your future practice: a ſenſible man can- 
not be long in the wrong. 

I have not, I know, given you any ſyſtematical inſtruc- 
tions in the affair of cultivating madder ; and this I pur- 
poſely avoided doing; for, had Iattempted telling you in 
what manner this uſeful plant ought to be cultivated in 
England, I ſhould certainly have miſcarried, and all I 
could have ſaid would have amounted only to probable 
eonjecture: had I, on the contrary, given you a circum» 
ſtantial detail of our methods of practice here in France, 
it would only have ſerved to miſlead you, ſo much do the 
climates of the two countries differ. I am therefore in 


more agreeable, but more uſeful to you, as I have, 
- for the cov? wy only mentioned ſuch circumſtances as 

may bo equally uſeful in the culture of this plant in both 
countgies. = 


44 


that my manner of treating the ſubject will be not 
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is very table; there are 
pay —— but 1 two extremes are to be 
carefully avoided ; we muſt not let our expences beſo large 
as that no crop will repay them; neither muſt we be ſo 
{paring as to baulk the growth of the plant for want of 
| proper tillage. A great deal is required, yet too much 
may be beſtowed on it, for the x above-mentioned : 
the golden mean is beſt in this, as well as in all other 
matters; and what this mean is, can only be learnt from 
experience; for it is abſolutely impoſhble to lay down 
—_— that will ſuit all countries, all clunates, and all 

What has hitherto been ſaid relates to the common way 
of cultivating madder ; we therefore ſhall now give in his 
own words, the great improvements made in thas article 
by the ingenious M. Dambourney. 

« M. — 66a ſays he, found, eight or ten years 
ago, on the rocks of Oiſſel, two plants of madder, which 
he took up and ſet in his botanic garden. He afterwards 
gue me ſome ſlips of them, and I planted them in a ſimi- 

r place, out of curioſity : but M. Du Hamel's treatiſe 
ſoon made me perceive the importance of cultivating this 
plant. I accordingly applied myſelf to it: and by follow- 
lowing all the — which had been pointed out to me, 
and thoſe which ſeemed to coincide with them, Iſucceeded 
ſo far as, in four years, to have plants enough to try this 
culture in the open field. In the mean time I learnt that 
M. Peter Dupont cultivated with ſucceſs, at Elboeuf, 
plants of madder which he had received from Liſle in Flan- 
ders. He was ſo kind as to make me a preſent of an hundred 
ſets of them ; and this little reinforcement, added to what I 
had raiſed of my own, obliged me to ſeek for room in my 
garden at Oiſſel, wherein to extend this culture. Finding 
no other ſpot vacant there, but two walks, I ſacrificed the 
pleaſure of enjoying them, to my then new and prevailing 
inclination. I therefore dug up one of them, the ſoil of 
which is a yellow and ſandy clay, underneath which, at 
a ſpade's depth, is a bed of large ,gravel, cloſe knit with 
very ſtrong earth : but I did not ſuffer this to be broken 
into. I divided the walk lengthwiſe, and, without dung- 
ing it at all, planted in December 1757, in one half of 
it, firſt the ſets which I had received from Elbocuf, and 
then immediately after, but without mixing them, thole 
which I was able to take from my own plantation. 'The 
other half of the walk was ſowed in the month of April 
1758, with ſeed which I had gathered from my own plants. 
The other walk was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, 2s 
faſt as I could get plants or ſced to ſtock it; taking, care 
the firſt year to keep my beds well weeded, and to lay 
down the branches as faſt as they ſhot out. 

6 So early as in the autumn of 1758, I gathered ſeeds 
from my plants of Oiſſel madder, whether raiſed from 
feeds or from flips; but that of Elboeuf had not then 
bloſſomed, though it had put forth ſtalks three feet high; 
and even in 1759, it produced bloſſoms on only a few 
ſtalks, whilſt the Oiſſel madder was loaded with them. 
When the ſtems were withered, I had the curioſity to 
take up ſome of the roots, and was thereby informed of 
the following intereſting facts. . 

. Though it is ſaid poſitively, in the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique, that madder raiſed from ſeed requires five 
years to grow to the ſame ſize as that which is raiſed from 
flips attains to in eighteen months, yet I found all things 


| 


equal 


good plants, and thoſe which 
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equal in this reſpect ; and enn 


tage on either ſide, it was in favour of which had 
been ſown : both the one and the other occupied the whole 

depth of the ground ſo far as it had been looſened, and 
their roots had, in ſeveral places, penetrated through the 
hard bed of gravel underneath : but in order to pierce 
through it, three or four roots had twiſted themſelves to- 

gether, and ſhaped themſelves exaQly to the form of the 
paſſage they ſcund between the pebbles, in conſequence of 
which they were more or leſs choaked there; though they 
afterwards reſumed their natural ſhape and plumpueſs in | 
a bed of ſmall pure fand which lies underneath the hard 
bed, and in Which I hare been obliged to leave ſome of 
them at the depth of four feet. 

6 It is plain thereforc, from this inſtance, that no time 
is loſt by raiſing madder from the ſeed, and that this plant 
may be raiſed ſucceſsfully in the molt indifferent foils, 
even without the help of dung. | 

&« 2, 1 took advantage of ſome fine days to dry in the 
ſun, but ſeparately, the roots which [ bad taken up. 
Every thing ſeemed to give the preference to thoſe of the 
Elboeuf ſpecies. 
others, and ,their powder was finer to look at : but the 
effect proved very different. To make a fair compariſon 
of them, I dyed, with equal quantities of each of theſe 
ſorts of madder, two equal parcels of cotton prepared in 
exactly the ſame manner: that which was dyed with the 
madder originally of Oiſſel took a much brighter colour, 
and reſiſted during thirty minutes a boiling which the 
other could not bear during ten. I likewiſe compared its 
eſfect with that of the Lizary or Hazala of Smyrna, and the 
advantage, as well in point of brightneſs as of the dura- 
bleneſs of the colour, was alſo on the fide of the Oiſſel 
madder. | 

« 'This valuable kind appeared tome from that moment 
to deſerve the preference. In the ſpring of 1760 I ſowed 
all the ſeed I had of it, part upon hot-beds, and part on 
beds in my kitchen-garden ; and I defired M. Rondeaux to 
help me to find out more plants of it upon the rocks of 
Oiſſel or of Orival : but he aſſured me that he had ſearched 
for ſuch ſeveral times, in vain : nor was he more ſucceſſ- 
ful in a journey which he took thither Jaſt Auguſt, with 
M. Dangerville. 

I therefore determined to have recourſe to the ſuckers 
which grow around theſe plants: but though I took them 
up as carefully as poſſible, I could ſcarcely get any that 
were rooted ; and notwithſtanding that moſt of thoſe 
which I did plant were yellow for the length of from four 
to eight inches, yet nine of them in ten died. The off- 
ſets of the Elboeuf madder, on the contrary, though 
taken up with but little precaution, have a great many 
ſibres and young Toots, and their taking freſh root is ſure, 
provided they are planted in cool weather. Nature ſeems 
then to compenſate the cultivator for the ſcantineſs of the 
ſeed which this laſt ſpecies produces, whillt the other yields 
it in abundance. 

«© Not to neglect any means of multiplying the 
Oiſſel madder, I dug up a ſmall ſpot of it, about the 
fifteenth of laſt June, and took from thence all the 
flender roots which run in great plenty juſt below the 
ſurface of the ground: I cut them into pieces at every 
ſecond joint, and planted them the ſame day in chan- 
nels, where all theſe that were brown and woody: became 


—_— 


They were larger and redder than the 


were then only yellow and 
tender rotted. — 15 | 
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«The doing of this taught me what I had not learnt 


| from M. Hellot's memoir, nor had any of my correſpon- 


dents in Holland informed me of it ; namely, from what 
part of che root it is that the moſt valuable colour is ob- 
tained. After all my runners were thus taken off, and re- 
planted, there ftill remained the ſtock furniſhed with Ja- 
teral and with deſcending roots, reſembling in form and 
colour large carth- worms. In three days of ſun-ſhine 
they were dry, and the parenchymæa, or pulpy part of 
the root, being then leſſened in bulk, the outer ſkin be- 
came wrinkled, becauſe it was then too large. To clear 
them of this wrinkled ſkin, I had recourſe to a method firſt 
thought of by M. Paynel of Darnetal, which was, to put 
theſe roots in a large ſack of coarſe canvas, and to ſhake 
them ſtrongly therein. The friction of the fack, and of 
the roots one againſt another, took off almoſt all that 
outer ſkin, which I afterwards ſcparated by winnowing, 
and what then remained was that Which alone ought to be 
called fme and true peeled bunch madder, the effect of 
which is as ſuperior to that of the azala, as the azala is. 
ſuperior to the fineſt Dutch madder. I would not how- 
ever adviſe the cultivators of madder to follow this me- 
thod, any farther than there may be curious and nice 
buyers ready to give them a price proportioned to the 
expences it occaſions. | | 
« By thus taking up each ſpecies of madder in the 

ſpring, one has, as M. Du Hamel gives room to hope, 
not only the advantage of obtaining ſuckers and joints of 
roots for railing new plants, but allo, if the ſeaſon be not 
gots unfavourable, one may dry the root itſelf in the ſun 
ufficiently to make it keep, and by this mcans the expence 
of drying it with fire in a ſtove is ſaved, and the mary 
which the fire does to the quality of the madder is avoid- 
ed. 'The colouring part would be {till more valuable, if 
the root were dried in the ſhade under a ſhed n on all 
ſides; and to accelerate this drying, I have ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of a bed of half-baked bricks, upon which I have 
ſpread the freſh roots. A bed of dry aſhes, fix inches. 
thick, may alſo be uſed : but in this caſe it muſt be covered 
with cloths upon which the roots muſt be Jaid, that the 
aſhes may not mix with them when they are turned, A 
floor of plaiſter likewiſe facihtates this drying ; and I be- 
lieve it far preferable to bricks, on account of the ferru-. 
ginous parts which theſe generally contain. | 

The principal difference which diſtinguiſhes the Oiſſel 
ſpecies is therefore obſervable in its roots, which are ſlen- 
derer, of a leſs bright colour, leſs furniſhed with fibres at 
their joints, and thoſe joints farther aſunder, than in the 
Elboeuf madder: but, beſides this, an attentive eye will 
diſcern many more diſtinguiſhing marks. | 

In the ſpring of the ſecond year it riſes ten or twelve 

days earlier than the other ſorts, its ſtalks are ſlender, and. 
they trail upon the ground as ſoon as they are a foot long; 
its leaves are of a pale green, long, narrow, thin, waved 
along, their edges (pretty much like that of the laurel) ; 
its bloſſoms are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes, and each of the 


ſeeds which ſucceed thoſe bloſſoms ſtands upon a pretty 


long foot-ſtalk. f | 

The Elboeuf madder, which came originally from 
Flanders, and is the ſame as the Flemiſh refugees carried 
into Holland, puts forth, on the contrary, ſtrong ſtalks, 
which have frequent joints, and are able to ſupport them- 
ſelves even when they are two or three feet long. Its. 


leaves, which are of a deep green, are thick, broad at 
225 baſe, ar d terminate in a pcint almoſt like the leaf of 


the: 


the great mirtle, and they are not at all, or very little, 
waved. It does not bloſſom till the ſecond or third year: 
its flowers are very apt to fall off, and when this accident 
does not happen, its ſeeds ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
This ſeed grows very well: but the caſe with which well 
rooted ſhoots are obtained from this ſpecics renders it the 
leſs valuable. 
„ In order to enlarge my plantation, and likewiſe in 
hopes of enriching it with a new ſpecies, I wrote to 
Smyrna for ſome iced of the azala or izary, and Juckily 
received three pounds of it on the 20th of Auguſt 176c. 
It ſeemed to be abſolutely like that of the OiN:1 madder, 
and I ventured to ſow a ſmall part of it, on the 27th of 
Auguſt, upon an old hot-bed which had loſt all its heat. 
It roſe well, and the young plants were not injured by the 
winter. I tranſplanted them into open ground at the end 
of laſt February, they are now in bloom, and their ap- 
rance is exactly like that of the Oiſſel madder, except- 


ing that their ſtems are ſlenderer. 
« As to the culture, I ſet out with ſcrupulouſly obſerv- 


ing M. Du Hamel's directions: but afterwards I ventured | 


to deviate from them in ſome points, in order to adapt it to 
the lefs attentive genius of our farmers. In the firſt place, 
T have experienced the truth of what M. Paynel of Darne- 
tal obſerved to me, viz. that the plants which are raiſed 
from layers, at a = expence, produce only long woody 
roots, which yield hardly any colour, remain bollow dur- 
ing two years, and produce very few of thoſe vermicular 
roots, which are the only valuable ones. I have therefore 
quadrupled the number of plants in given ſpace ; the 
ground has been well filled with them, and the expence of 
making layers has been ſaved ; and, thoroughly to accom- 
modate the culture of this plant to the — * which our 
country people are accuſtomed to, I have either planted the 
lips, or ſowed the feed, in rows after the plough, as is 
done for kidney- beans, and the workman uſcd to earth up 
theſe performs mechanically the ſame operations for the 
madder, the expeuce of vating which in this manner 
is no more than that of raiſing thoſe beans in the field. 
« Having obſerved that the eaſt winds in the ſpring, 
and the heat of ſummer, are equally fatal to whatever is 
then ſet in the lands about Oiſſel, and that, on the con- 


trary, whatever will bear er in the autumn ſucceeds | 


very well in them ; I took up in October laſt all the plants 
of two years old madder that were in my garden walks, 
and theke afforded me as many ſlips as were ſufficient to 
pow half an acre of ground. Very few of them failed, 

:cauſe they were all brown and woody. But as the roots 
\vhich are taken ùp in autumn, and which one might with 
to be able to keep, cannot be dried without fire ; it is ad- 
viſable to dig up in that ſeaſon only the quantity neceſſary 
to furniſh ſets for replanting, and from June to September 
to take up what is intended for ſale. 

« On the 16th of Jaſt February I ſowed in a hot-bed 
the greateſt part of the Lizary ſeeds wich I had received 
from Smyrna, and the reſt of them a fortnight aſter in one 
of the beds of my kitchen-garden. I raiſed from them 
plants enough to ſtock four hundred and forty ſquare feet 
of ground, in an open field, where they ſucceeded perfect- 
Iy well: but this tranſplanting checks their growth; fo 
that if the ſced is ſown in the field in May, the crop will 
be in nearly equal forwardneſs : but I have not had cauſe 


to approve of ſowing it earlier in open ground. 
« As it is right to make even inconveniencies become 


leſſons of inſtruction, the impoſſibility of drying without 


| 
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| fire the roots which I took up in October, put me upon 


trying to uſe them freſh, in the ſtate they were when dug 
out of the ground. I therefore waſhed them well, that 
no earth might remain upon them : but having myſelf ex- 
perienced that, as M. Du Hamel obſerves, this root loſes 
ſeven eights of its weight when it is dried ſufficiently to 
be reduced into powder, I Judged that I muſt proportion 
my quantity accordingly. I therefore put into a quantity 
of !iquor which would have required a pound of powdered 
m:dder, eight 
aud with this I dyed ſome cotton, in the uſual way. 
When the dying was finiſhed, I found that the liquor was 
ſtill over-charged, though the cotton had imbibed ſo deep 
a dye as to require two boilings to bring it down to the 
uſual colour : upon which I repeated the experiment with 
fix pounds, and afterwards with four pounds, and I found 
that this laſt proportion of undried roots is that which 
giyes a colour equal to what is extracted from a pound of 
dried and powdered madder. One half of the quantity of 
roots commonly uſed may therefore be ſaved by dying 
with them when they are freſh dug: but, though this is a 
great ſaving, it is not the only one. | 

* 1. There is no need to build kilns or ſheds for dry- 
ing the roots in changeable weather. 

« 2, One is exempted from the inconveniences of a 
too haſty or too ſlow drying, either of which is equally 
hurtful to the quality of the madder. 

3. The waſte occaſione| by the peeling, garbling, 
winnowing, &c. of the roots, in the doing of which 
many, if not all of the ſmall ones, tha: are not for 
example thicker than ſtraws, are ſeparated with the refuſe 
parts, and thereby generally loſt, is hereby ſaved. 

« 4. The expence of grinding is ſave l, together with 
the waſte and fraud which may be committed at the mill 
and likewiſe the inconvenience of. waiting till the mill is 
at liberty, which is of no ſmall confequence in places 


where there are not mills appropriated to the grinding of 


madder only, 
« 5. Laſtly, the roots thuz uſed do not evaporate or 


ferment, as the powdered madder always does if it be not 
ſpeedily uſed. | 

% All theſe advantages put together may be deemed 
equivalent to a ſaving of five eights in the quantity. The 
planter who knows how to dye may reap the benefit of 
them the moment that his roots are large enough to be 
taken up: the dyers by trade will by degrees be ſenſible of 
the advantage, and ſhare the proſit of the planter, when 
the madder grounds are nearer them: they will even find 
themſelves under a neceſſity of fo doing whenever this 
method ſhall become general, and this will be a means of 
rendering it ſuch ; for as there is no particular time to be 
waited for in order to the madder's acquiring maturity, 
after it has been planted eighteen months; the huſbandman 
who carries a parccl of freſh roots to market will be ſure 
of ſelling them in that ſtate, and the dyer may buy them 
daily, in proportion to the quantity he wants ; or he may 
agree with the planter for ſuch and ſuch quantities to be 
delivered to him at ſuch and ſuch times. I have more- 
over experienced that theſe roots may be kept freſh dur- 
ing ſeveral months, by laying them in a hole three feet 
deep, in alternate layers of roots, and of earth. 

4 This experiment pleaſes me again in its tending to 
leſſen the expence of dying, and conſequently to reduce 
the price of our dyed ſtuffs at foreign markets, by which 


means our trade with other nations may be benefited : and 
it 


unds of freſh roots bruiſed in a mortar, 


to 28 vegetation.“ 


dy me, is thus. 
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it is likewiſe new, ſince neither M. Hellot nor M. Duha- 
mel have pointed it out. I have alſo experienced that the 
Elbceuf madder is "OY good when it is uſed freſh ; a cir- 
cumſtance by ſo much the more important to be known, 
as this ſpecies is not only the longeſt lived of any, but 
alſo the moſt eaſily propagated. | 

„The principal difficulty now remaining for me to 
ſurmount, is to find out ſome cheap and eaſy way of 
taking up the madder, without leaving in the ground its 
deſcending roots, which yield the belt colour ; for the 
method which I have hitherto practiſed has been conſi- 
derably expenſive. M. Duhamel propoſes a plough which 
turns over the earth, without a coulter : but if I may 
judge from what I have ſeen, this expeditious inſtrument 
can ſuit none but lands where a clayey bottom hinders the 
vermicular roots from piercing deep. I wrote to Holland, 
to know how the Dutch manage in this reſpect: but thoſe 
zealous patriots are very reſerved in every thing relative to 
this plant, of which we let them be the monopolizers : I 
was anſwered, that they uſe the ſpade and the fork. 
However, I ſhall try what my zeal and what incidents 
may ſuggeſt to me, and ſhall communicate whatever I 
may find to anſwer beſt. 

An objection which may, perhaps, be ſtarted againſt 
this branch of huſbandry in . is that there may be 
danger of its prejudicing that of our corn, which is an 
article of the greateſt neceſſity. But beſides that we have 
immenſe tracts of uncultivated lands where it might be 
eſtabliſhed, I can, with M. Duhamel, aſſert, that the profit 
of the madder may be had in the beſt fields of this province 
(Normandy) without diminiſhing the crops of the moſt 
valuable corn. In effect, it remains in the ground but 
eighteen months, and after it is taken up, a ſingle plough- 
ing is ſuſiicient to enable the land to produce very {a 
wheat, without any manure. Now it is the cuſtom in all 
our wheat grounds to take a crop but once in three years, 
and this may be had after the madder. Nay, an advan- 
tage may be reaped even in the firſt year, by ſowing, be- 
tween the rows of madder, onions and other pot-herbs, 
which do not root deep or occaſion much ſhade : but there 
will be a ſtill greater profit in making it grow jointly with 
kidney-beans, N the rows being regular, nothing 
would hinder the after- ſtirrings, which contribute ſo much 


Dambourney continued his experiments on madder, 
and gives the following account of them. 

I have reſtricted myſelf to the three ſpecies which 
yield the brighteſt and moſt laſting colour : theſe are, the 
madder originally of Oiſſel, that which is ſometimes found 
growing wild in the vineyards of Poitou, and the lizary 
or hazala of Smyrna. All theſe bear ſeed in their very 
firſt year, and in the ſecond one may gather two thouſand 


| ſeeds from a plant which would not afford at moſt above 
, twenty or thirty flips. The difference between theſe 
means of propagation is ſtriking, and ought to be decifive 


in all countries where the ſeed 


ripens well, as it does in 
almoſt every part of France. | | 
The manner of raifing it from the ſeed, as practiſed 
Along a wall which fences off the north 
wind, let a trench be dug two feet deep, five feet wide, and 
of ſuch length as may be moſt convenient ; then, towards 
the middle of February, let it be filled with hot dung of 


horſes or mules, well preſſed down, to within about three 


inches of the level of the ground, and afterwards fill it quite 
up to the top with fine mellow mould, preſſed down gently, 


_ 
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and laid ſmooth with a rake. A bed of this ſort is pre- 
ferable to any other, becauſe a common labourer can 
make it very well, whereas it would often be neceſſary to 
have recourſe to a gardener to make a raiſed hot-bed. 
The expence is not to be regarded, becauſe this bed may 
be ſown ſix times in a year, and the mould which may be 
taken from it afterwards will be worth as much as the coſt 
of the dung. The uſing of this bed does not at all pre- 
vent ſowing likewiſe in the beds of a kitchen garden: but 
as this laſt ſhould not be attempted before the middle of 
March, for fear of froſts, there will be a great advantage 
in ſowing upon the hot-bed ; for a month gained in this, 
ſeaſon is invaluable. | | | 
4 On the 20th of February, 1762, I ſowed upon ſuch, 
a bed ſome madder ſeed in ſmall channels about an inch, 
deep, and three inches aſunder. This method is always, 
preferable to ſowing in broad-caſt, becauſe the ſeed is. 
tter covered, and the weeding is more eaſily perſormed. 
The young plants appeared after nineteen or twenty days, 
they were watered and weeded when neceſſary, and on 
the 3oth of April they were fit to be tranſplanted into, 
open ground. E | | 
„ As moſt of our farmers are, unhappily, not able to. 
advance money for a culture from which they have no. 
1 ej of reaping a return in leſs than eighteen months, 
tried, laſt year, what would be the event of ſowin 
madder at the ſame time as kidney-beans, and in the ſame- 
furrows of the plough. 'The beans, which riſe in leſs 
than eight days, required to be earthed up when the mad- 
der had ſcarcely appeared above ground; and this opera- 
tion ſmothered the madder entirely. I therefore judged: 
it moſt proper, this year, to ſubſtitute my young hot- 
bed plants of madder in lieu of the ſeed ; and according- 
ly, when the weather was moiſt, for that is an abſolutely 
neceſſary circumſtance, I ſet ſome of my people to plant 
a piece of ground which had been well prepared for a crop. 
of dwarf-beans. In each furrow of the plough where. 
theſe beans were ſown, women and children placed the. 
young plants of madder fix or ſeven inches aſunder, fix- 
ing the root in the bottom of the furrow by means of a. 
handful of earth put around it, and reſting the green ſtem, 
againſt the fide of the furrow, the ſurface of which it ex- 
ceeded by at leaſt one row of leaves. The * ge 
ſtopped a little at the end of the furrow, till the whole of 
it was planted : he then opened with his plough, which 
had a ſhifting mould-board a ſecond furrow, in which. 
nothing was either ſowed or planted ; and at the fame. 
time the earth turned out of this filled the firſt, A 
woman finiſhed this filling with a rake, as well to cover, 
the beans completely as to earth up the plants of madder.. 
The third furrow was ſowed and planted like the firſt, and 
this was continued till the whole extent of the ground was 
planted in rows fifteen inches aſunder. This work, which, 
did not in the leaſt alter the common method of 2 
the beans (excepting that only two thirds of the uſual 
quantity of ſeed were uſed), was performed in five hours, 
by one ploughman, three women, and three children. 
e ground thus planted contained upwards of twelve. 
thouſand ſets of madder; and theſe had taken freſh root, 
and had begun to ſhoot up when the beans, roſe. It was; 
 weeded twice, its ſurface was ſtirred, and the plants were 
earthed up as uſual, without any danger. th throve 
well together: the beans were pulled up when they were 
ripe, and the madder, now ſole poſſeſſor of the ground, 


covers, it like an artificial graſs. The greateſt part of to; 
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has yielded a little ſeed. The crop of beans, notwith- 
—_ the drought of this ſummer, is a'moſt equivalent 
to the 
ſeed and roots of the madder, at the expence of only a 
ſtirring of the ſurface and a ſingle hoeing in the bang 
„% My hot-bed was no ſooner cleared, than I ſowed it 
again with madder: but the extraordinary drought of the 
ſeaſon obliged me to leave it there till the 6th of Auguſt, 
by which means I loſt a crop. I then took advantage 
of a rainy day to tranſplant it: and this was done in 
the ſame way as before, excepting, that the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced to admit of fowing beans at the fame 
time. The length of the roots of the madder l:kewite re- 
quired more precautions to fix them with carth at the bot- 
toni of the furrow, in which one of the horſes being forced 
to tread in order to open the next furrow, the whole 
would have been trampled to pieces, or dragged out of 
the ground. Yet the ſame number of work people as be- 
fore-mentioned, ſet ſixteen thouſand plants in fix hours. 
The ſpot is well filled, and the plants will be ſtron 
enough to reſiſt the winter. b 
« On the 15th of May, being deceived by a ſmall 
rain, I ſowed near an acre of ground in alternate rows, 
as is practiſed for beans, but only with madder. I uſed 
for this p e three quarts of ſeed, which I have much 
regretted ; for the conſtant drought has hardened the ſur- 
face of the earth ſo that the young plants have not been 
able to pierce through it, and conſequently all has been 
loſt. Ihe method which I am now going to relate will 
prevent this inconvenience hereafter. 
© ſowed my hot - bed, for the third time, on the 6th of 
Auguſt, with a deſign to let the young plants remain 
there all the winter, and not to tranſplant them ti 1 the 
end of February: but the nineteen or twenty days which 
this ſeed requires, in order to its ſprouting, diſconcerted 
me. It was neceflary, in that hot ſeaſon, to water fre- 
uently by hand, and this, beſides wearing out the gar- 
x view? hid bare ſome of the ſeeds, which grew no more. 
It then occurred to me, that this might probably be re- 
medied by ſowing ſeed whieh had already began to ſprout. 
Accordingly, I filled the bottom of the box with moiſt 
monld a quarter of an inch-thick, then covered this en- 
tirely with ſceds, and ſo procceded in alternate layers, the 
laſt of which was of mould. I kept this box well watered, 
though 7 to the ſun, and each day I examined the 
progreſs of the ſeed. It was on the eighth that the germ be- 
gan to appear, and the very next day it was three quarters 
of an inch long. I ſeized that inſtant to lay in channels 
made in the hot-bed both the feed and the mould in which 
it had ſprouted: I then ſmoothed the ſurface of the bed, 
and two days after all the rows appeared diſtinctly. This 
method likewife ſaved me a weeding, which I had gene- 
rally found to be neceſſary as ſoon as the ſeed which had 
not been made to ſprout before-hand had riſen. The 
om of the young plants was fo rapid, that inſtead of 
etting them remain there all the winter, as Iſirſt intended, 
I ventured to tranſplant them into open gruund on the 1 4th 
of laſt September? Froſt is a little to be feared for this 
laſt plantation : the event will be a leflon for the future. 
« Fight days before theſe plants were taken up, I laid 
another parcel of ſprout, in the fame manner as 
before, and therewith immediately replanted my hot-bed. 
It has riſen well, and will pals the winter there. 1 
hope (by thus uſing ſprouted ſeed) to be able next year to 
raiſe at leaſt 6x crops on the hot-bed. I likewiſe ſowed 


— 


expences, and next year I ſhall haze that of the | 
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at the ſame time ſome of this ſprouted ſeed in a bed of my 


kitchen-garden, where it roſe in four days. I intend alſo 
to venture ſome of it about the end of next April in a ſpot 
with beans; and I preſume that as this already ſprouted 
ſced will riſe ſooner than them, the plants of madder will 
be able to bear the firſt weeding and ſtirring neceſſary for 
the beans; in which caſe the expence of culture will be 
much leſs than the charge of removing the young plants, 
and both the hazard and the delay of their taking freſh 


| root will be avoided. If this trial ſucceeds, it will be the 


greateſt inducement that can be for the farmer to adopt 
the ſame method, ſince it will require only one ploughman, 


2 woman to ſow the beans after the plough, another to lay 


the ſprouted madder in the furrow, and a perſon to cover 
the whole over with a rake. | 
6 'The gathering of the ſeed is expenſive when one has 
but little of it, becauſe, for fear of loſing any of it, it is 
gathered almoſt ſeed by ſeed. I thought myſelf rich 
enough this year to try another way of doing this work. 
[ caufed all the tops to be cut of with a reaping hook, 
when there remained upon them but a few ſeeds that were 
not ripe, and the whole was then laid upon cloths in the 
ſun. In two or three days the ſtalks and leaves became 
ſo brittle, that a few ſtrokes of a ſwitch reduced them 
into duſt. 'Two turns of a winnow blew away their 
duſt, and with it the unripe ſeeds, which, after they had 
been dried, were ſ.und to be lighter than the black 
or purple onces, in which the horny ſubftance was formed. 
L hope next year to be in a condition to proceed with till 
leſs precaution, that is to ſay, to mow at once all the 
branches and ſtems, and then to ſeparate the ſeeds from. 
them in the ſame manner as before. It generally is duri 
the whole of the month of September that the ſeed of 
madder is fit to be gathered. | | 
« After the ſeed has been thus ſeparated from the ſtalks. 
and winnowed clean, it muſt be expoſed to the ſun till it 
becomes perſectly dry; for if there remains the leaſt mu- 
couſneſs in the black pulp which ſurrounds it, a fermenta- 
tion will enſue in the winter, or at leaſt a mouldineſs, 
which will deſtroy the germ. It muſt afterwards be put 
up in bags of thin cloth, and theſe ſhould be hung to the 
cieling of a dry and airy place, as well to preſerve the 
ſeeds from all moiſture, as from mice, which are very 


fond of them. 


If it be intended to ſow wheat after the crop of mad- 
der, the roots of this laſt muſt be taken up in the begin- 
ning of October. It is not poſſible for me yet to point 
out a better method of doing this, than to begin at one 
end of the field, and trench the whole ground two 
or three feet deep, whilſt women gather up the roots 
as the men purſue their digging. The ground is then fo 
well prepared for wheat, without uſing any dung, that 
two-thirds, or at moſt three-fourths of the uſual quantity 
of ſeed, will be ſufficient 10 ſow it. 7 | 

The madder now taken up might become burthen- 
ſome to the planter, if the conſumer thereof ſhould ſeek 
to take advantage of the eaſe with which it corrupts : for 
the huſbandntan would in ſuch cafe, be forced either to 
dry on kilns whatever he takes up in this ſeaſon, or to ſell 
it at whatever price the buyer ſhould be pleaſed to offer. 


* 


Theſe inconveniences ſeemed to me the greateſt obſtacles 


to the progreſs of this branch of cultivation, becauſe they 
neceflarily required, in the common way of proceeding, 
either that: kilns ſhould be built for drying the madder, or 
that its roots ſhould not be dug up till they were bn 

| * Od. 


I therefore tried, as follows, to remove theſe diſad- 

On the ſixth of October 1761, I dug in my 
den,. a hole three feet 4 into which I threw thirty 
ts of madder, then the hole, and let it re- 
the air rain. I cauſed it to be 


and as found as when they were firſt put into it ; but to 
be certain whether they had not ſuffered ſome alteration 
imperceptible to the eye, I have dyed with them in com- 

prep with roots which I took 2 purpoſe, and 
1 have 


not found any difference in 
brightneſs and fixation of the colour. 
e The huſbandman may therefore, in caſe of need, 
keep his crop of madder a year in a hole made in his farm- 
J or in a pit dug at che end of the field; only ob- 

ing to lay it in alternate layers of roots and of earth. 
r f Steendy on que = 
rtunity to ſell, e buyer will no er have it in 
be power to ryrannize over him taking advantage of his 
neceſſities. dyer, who will know his own intereſt 
well enough to adopt my method of dying with freſh 
roots, may alſo them equally well in the ſame man- 
ner, in a hole in his cellar, from whence he will take, 
whenever he pleaſes, whatever quantity of them-he has 


occaſion to uſe. J 
repeat here, that when theſe 


liquor, or in the 


It may not be amiſs to 
roots are uſed freſh they need only be waſhed a little to 
clear them of earth, and that the quantity of them put 
into the dye ſhould be after the rate of four pounds for 
each pcund of ground madder which the operation would 
require. 1 cut into middle - ſized pieces, 
— pounded in mortars of ſtone or wood (iron abſblutely 
excepted) till they are reduced into a kind of pummice, 
and this is thrown into the copper when the water (of 
which I have experienced that, in large works it is h 
afterwards to increaſe the quantity) 1s a little more than 
lukewarm. The Jiquor 'is then heated to a degree 
which a man can hardly bear to hold his hand in it, and 
whilſt it is in this ſtate the ſtuff or cotton is puſhed down 
into it, and there worked about during three quarters of 
an hour, between hot and boiling, after which the liquor 
1s made to boil during three quarters of an hour more: 

As this liquor remains, after the dying is finiſhed, 
much finer than that which has been made with the Dutch 
ground madder, I intend this winter to try whether it 


may not be put to ſome farther uſes ; and I ſhall, in due 


time, give an account of whatever I may ſucceed in.” 
M. Duhamel thinks the month of September the moſt 


proper time for cutting the ſtems of madder, in order to 
their being made into hay. The Flemings cut theirs in 


9 
will add greatly to its value; ſor this t has been ex- 
oe yto1 -_ | 

tops of madder yield plenty of milk, 


red; and the butter of it is 
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8 de Tourniere alſo imagines, that the part which 


{dyed with madder in no other reſpect than 
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* Aer ne Nr an y hay, the ground 
ould tly ſtirred, eſpecially in the alleys, and par- 
tloulacly it thele re to be planted with madder the next 
5 | | 
"" When the fame d is to be planted anew with 
madder, the whole of it ſh6uld be thoroughly ploughed 
after all the roots are taken up, and the beda ould now 
be made where the alleys were before. If the ground is 
ſown with wheat after this ſecond crop of madder has been 
taken up, the farmer may reaſonably expect an abundant 
crop of corn: for beſides that madder does not impoveriſh 
the ground, the weedings and frequent ſtirrings n 
for T culture of this 5 t prepare it well for wheat or 
any other crop. M. Duhamel confirms this by the fol- 
lowing experiments. 
A field of madder being dug up, he ſowed it with ſpelt, 
which was harrowed in, and did not appear for fix weeks, 
becauſe the ground was very dry: and even after this, only 
a ſmall quantity of it ſprouted : yet, at harveſt, this field 
as many ſheaves as others in the ſame country; but 


proper op- | with this efſential difference, that the ſtraw of theſe was 


fix feet long inſtead of four, and the ears were as long 
in as thoſe in the * * 
Another year, having ſpring - wheat after a c 
madder, there were, at "wait | . dozen of lers 
on an (about an acre and one fifth) whilſt the 
other jelded but eight or nine. Likewiſe, another 
year again, having ſown oats on a piece of ground where 
the madder has juſt been dug up, it yielded forty dozen 
of ſheaves to the arpent. e common lands produced 
that year but five or ſix dozen. | . 
about Liſle, being in too great a hurry to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, take up their madder be- 
fore its roots have attained a proper ſize. The Zealanders 
let their's larger. A medium ſhould however be ob- 
ſerved ; for the roots which have remained long in the 
ound yield leſs dye than thoſe which have ſtood only 
till they have acquired the bigneſs peculiar to each kind. 
This root, which is one of the beſt ingredients that can 
be uſed for dying wools and ſtuffs, gives them a red co- 
lour, not very bright, it is true; but which reſiſts, with- 
out alteration, the influence of the air, the heat of the 
ſun, and the effects of the ingredients made uſe of to try 
colours: it contributes alſo to make other mixed colours 
laſting: finally, a method is found out of giving cotton. a 
very pleaſing and laſting carnation colour with it. All 
parts of the root do not yield this red ; the dye of ſome 
parts fades, other parts are worth nothing at all. 


In examining a well-conditioned root of madder with a a 
— under the outer bark, in the fleſh may be 
| perceiv 


certain red particles, which certainly yield 
the colour which the root cantains ; but there is, be- 
ſides this, ſeen a great quantity of woody ſubſtance of a 
fallow colour ; and this ſubſtance probably impairs the firſt 
mentioned colour. According to M. de Tourniere, this 
fallow colour is not ſo good ſhade as the red; and he 
imagines that leys, &c. give a brightneſs to the colours 
by abſtracting 
this fallow colour. The ſun and dews have the ſame 
effect on yarn dyed with madder, when it is expoſed on 


yields the red, is, in the green root, diſſolved in a mucila- 


ginous juice; for the bark, and the other 


] rts which 


red, are alſo moſt ſucculent: by drying them 
1 nn 
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In a kiln they loſe ſeven eights of their wei 


the roots are not perſectly dry; for they ben 


lowered. Theſe obſervations are well deſerving of atten- 


tion; for they make it evident to us, that theſe valuable | kept 


particles may be impaired by too great a heat: ſuppoſin 
it unctuous, were it too much dried, perhaps water woul 
not diſſolve and ſeparate its parts. Finally, theſe reflections 
of M. de Tourniere agree very well with the experiments 
of M.  Ambournay, and convince us that madder-roots 
may be uſed green with very conſiderable advantage. But 
reen madder can never be uſed, except when the grounds 
ie convenient for the dyers: thus, when madder is to be 
carried to any conſiderable diſtance, it muſt of courſe be 
dried, and pulverized. I ſhall reſume this ſubject. 

1. As madder-roots are very apt to ferment when they 
are bought green, it will be neceſſary to examine carefully 
whether they are ſpotted, or have a muſty ſmell : if the 
fermentation has given them a black hue, they are by all 
means to be rejected. 

2. The roots to yield a fine dye ſhould be freſh: ſuch 
as are duſty on being broke muſt therefore be rejected, and 
with ſtill greater reaſon thoſe that are rotten and worm- 
eaten: on the contrary, ſuch ought to be preferred as 
have a ſtrong ſmell ſomewhat like that of liquorice: the 

round - madder ſhould be unctuous, and run into clots on 
ing bandled. 

3- As madder is ſold by weight, it is an advantage to the 
purchaſer to have the roots quite dry ; but he ſhould be 
careful that they have not been kiln-burnt : ſuch as have a 
ſtrong ſmell have ſeldom this defect. Too haſty a drying 
wrinkles and ſplits the bark: and, as it then ſeparates v 
eaſily from the wood, the moſt uſeful part is loſt : the bar 
therefore ſhould be ſmooth, entire, and adhering to the 
wood : but we muſt not confound the true bark with the 
outer bark, or epidermis, which would only leſſen the 
brightneſs of the colour. 

4. The largeſt roots are not always the beſt : they are 
frequently yellow, and have but little of that red which 
alone yields the colour. The very ſmall roots are of little 
value, as they have too much outer bark, which hurts the 
colour : but thoſe of the beſt quality are from the ſize of a 
gooſe-quill to that of the end of the little finger. 

5. In breaking the roots there may be ſeen, as I have 
already obſerved, two ſubſtances differing one from the 
other : that which inclines to a yellow only, hurts the 
dye: that of the deep red is the part really uſeful; con- 
ſeguently the higheſt coloured roots ſhould be preferred. 

'It would be a ufeful difcovery could there be a method 
ſound out of extracting the red particles without any mix- 
ture with the fallow or yellow part: I am of opinion the 
trials ſhould be made on the green root, that the red par- 
ticles, which are then in 1 ſtate of diſſolution, may be 
more caſily extracted. | 

6. As the ſureſt method of knowing the quality of 
madder is to make a trial of it on ſome piece of ſtuff, it 


will not be amiſs if ſuch as plant much of it accuſtom 


themſelves to make this trial, that they may demonſtrate 
to the purchaſers the quality of their roots: the pox”, 
roceſs for doing it, is extracted from the works of M. 


ellot. 


Io dye a pound of woollen-yarn, a bath muſt be made 


„ and yet| 
before they 
break ; they are rather bruiſed than ground by the mill ; 
and this unftuous powder is apt to clot : it is true, that 
in time they Joſe this unctuouſneſs, and become dry; but 
at the ſame time the quality of the red particles is 


with five ounces of allum, and one ounc: of red tartar, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water: the wool that 
is to be dyed muſt be well drenched in this liquor: in 
about a week half a pound of ground madder root is to 
be thrown into water as hot as you can bear your hand in; 
and, after having mixed the water and powder together 
with a ſtick, the wool is put into it ; and the bath muſt be 
hot for an hour, but not boil ; ſor, if it did, the co- 
lour would be dull : but towards the end of the time the 
bath is made to boil ; but the yarn muſt be inſtantly taken 
out. 

As very trifling circumſtances will affect the beauty of 
the colour, it will not be amiſs to make at the ſame time 
two trials with the ſame yam; one with the madder that 
is to be proved, and the other with the fine madder of 
Zealand, or azala: the beauty of the ſkains will determine 
which is the beſt madder. 2 

As theſe trials may as well be made on two or four 
ounces of yarn as a pound, the baths may be made ac- 
ee 6 I ſhall now treat of the methods of drying 
and pulverizing madder. 

e have obſerved that green roots are very apt to fer- 
ment: it is therefore neceffary to abſtract the great quan- 
tity of moiſture that cauſes it. If the weather is very dry 
and hot, it is certainly adviſable to take the advantage of 
it to dry the roots in part, and fave wood ; but, it the 
weather is damp, the roots muſt be fpread under ſheds, or 
on barn-floors, and often moved: for, if they were laid 
in heaps, they would ſoon heat, and change, more or leſs, 
according to the ſtate of fermentation they were in. With 
care the fermentation of the roots may be greatly leſſened; 
and, according to M. d'Ambournay's opinion, they may 
even be kept good for fome time; but the roots cannot by 
theſe means be made dry enough to preſerve them from 
any change. For ſmall crops a common oven will ſerve; 
but it-muſt not be heated to above forty-five or fifty de- 
grees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer. But this method 
is very tedious, and it would require very large ovens to 
ſupply the place of kilns. To fave the expence of build- 
ing a kiln, I would recommend the making a place over 
the roof of the oven, to put the roots in, that they may 
begin to dry: but, if we grow much madder, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have a kiln proportioned to the quan- 
tity that is to be dried, not only of our own crops, but 
thoſe of the peaſants that cannot afford kilns. | 

The kilns may be made of very different forms, many 
of which are of equal goodneſs ; but when a man pro- 
poſes building one, he ſhould be attentive, 1. That it 
may contain a large quantity of roots: 2. That it may 
be worked with eaſe: 3. That as little fuel as poſſible 
may be uſed : 4. And that it be fo contrived as to retain 
an equal and moderate heat. To make theſe matters eaſy 


to planters, we ſhall deſcribe the kilns that have been long 


in uſe at Liſle for drying madder- roots: we ſhall point out 
their defects, as well as the defects of two kilns that were 
ſucceſhvely built at Corbeil ; and, laſtly, we ſhall men- 
_— the attempts we have made to improve and perfect 


Deſcription of the Liſi Kiln. 


This kiln differs very little from that uſed for d 
malt. 'To have a general idea of it, we muſt ſuppoſe fins 
is a large furnace, -in which a great fire is made : this fur- 
nace is made under an arch : the hot air and ſmoke paſs 

through 
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which is covered with a perforated floor, on which the 
madder-roots are ſpread. This is the * form of the 
kiln ; but we ſhall give a deſcription of it according to the 
figures in the plate, for the uſe of ſuch as intend to build 
one. 
Fig. 1. Plate XVII, repreſents the ſection of a build - 
ing, containing a madder-kiln. a 
Na this building may be ſeen a vault, K, K, a ground- 
floor, L, L, and a firſt floor, G, G, over which we are 
to ſuppoſe a granery, H. The foundation of the brick- 
work of the kiln, is ſomewhat lower than the bottom of 
the vault ; the walls terminate in arches, at the bottom 
of the firſt ſtory ; the ſide-walls of the building ſerve as 
upright ſupporters ; and the arches of the kiln are ſuſtain- 
ed by jams, which are put into the ſide-walls. All this 
will * better underſtood by explaining the letters of re- 
ference. 


As, an aſh- hole two feet wide, three feet and a half 


deep, and two feet three inches high. B, the furnace 
— * iron grating, 6 ö, at bottom. C, a pricked line, 
which determines the height of the furnace door: this 
aperture is ſixteen inches wide, and ſeventeen high. D, the 
chimney, B, the perſorated funnel, which diſperſes the 
heat, by means of the holes, i i i. It is to be obſerved, 
that this chimney is entirely covered at the top, to prevent 
any thing falling into it. III, holes two inches ſquare, 
by which the heat eſcapes ; they are placed chequerwiſe. 
F, an empty ſpace, into which the heat goes, out of the 
funnel before it reaches the upper ſtory. G G, a floor ſet 
with ſquare tiles, on which the roots are to be ſpread one 
foot and a half thick. Theſe tiles are fifteen inches long, 
ten or eleven wide, and two thick; they are perforated 
with conic holes, as here repreſented. H, tubes four 
inches wide, by which the ſuperfluous ſmoke eſcapes, and 
through which fall the duſky particles that drop through 
the holes in the tiles of the floor G. "Theſe tubes are 
ſtopped by a little iron door, which is opened when the 
heat is too great. 

K, the vault in which the fuel is kept. L places where 
the undried madder is ſafely kept. M, iron joiſts two 
inches thick, traverſed by bars which bear the tiles that 
compoſe the floor. N, iron braces fixed to the beam P, 
to ſupport the floor G. P, the beam of the ſecond ſtory. 
Gs a caſement or window, to be opened at the beginning 
of every drying, to let out the ſmoke. When the mad- 
der begins to dry, theſe caſements are ſhut, to keep in 
the heat. There are alſo in the ſecond flooring two trap- 
doors, which are open to let out the ſmoke and ſteam. 
Fig. 2. repreſents the plan of the furnace. The three 
iron 
broad, and ſix lines thick; they are let into the wall three 
inches; the bars of the grating are one inch ſquare, and 
ri vetted to the other bars. In this plan are to be ſeen the 
1 marked H, to ſhew that they run the whole depth 
ofthe furnace. Theſe tubes are very neceſſary to convey 
into the kiln the heat from the body of the furnace. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the plan of the tiled floor, G: it is 
ſixteen feet ſquare. p 
As the furnace we have deſcribed reſembles that uſed for 
drying malt, we were willing to obſerve in what manner 
it was dried, and remarked, chat they lay it about nine 
inches thick, and that it is very hot at bottom. When 


rouph a'funnel over the furnace, and ſpread themſelves | 
in a ſpace in form of an inverted pyramid, the bottom of 


rs which croſs it, are each two inches and a half | 


of the root. 
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M. de Reaumur's thermometer was applied, it roſe up- 


wards of twenty-two degrees above Zero; but the uppet 
part, being influenced by the external air, heats but little : 


- the ſteam that -riſes, being- condenſed by the cool air, is 


reduced to water, which occaſions the upper part of the 
bed of malt to be always wet: for this reaſon it muſt be 
often turned. In this method, by being often wetted with 
the ſteam, the bed of malt is much retarded in its drying. 
We imagined this inconvenience might be removed, by 
preventing the external air from affecting the ſurface of 
the bed: and this would be affected by making a covering 
for it: and, if this covering could be fixed within a foot 
of the malt, another advantage, which we ſhall mention, 
would reſult. | | 
It is well known in phyſics, that the vapours which 
ariſe from heated matter, have a great power of penetrat- 
ing and heating the matter whence they proceeded, pro- 
vided they are collected, and in ſume manner reverberat- 
ed on the matter to be heated: it is on this principle the 
machine was conſtructed in which the bones of animals 
could be diſſolved; and we know, that in an equal degree of 
heat, water has eight hundred times more volatility than 
air ; and vapours or ſteam contain a great deal of water. - 
This induced us to think, that it would be of great uſe 
to reverberate the ſteam -on malt and madder-roots, by 
means of the covering above mentioned. - M. Villot, a 
brewer at Paris, who takes all opportunities of improv- 
ing his beer, has made ſome experiments of this nature, 
and in part ſucceeded. It is only neceſſary then to con- 
trive a method of putting this in execution in a large 
building, of which we ſhall in due time take notice. 
One great defect of the Liſle kiln is, that the ſmoke, 


mixing with the roots, charges them with fuliginous mat- 


ter, which probably hurts the colour, and 1s perhaps the 
cauſe of the difference betwixt the Levant madder and 
that of Liſle, theſe laſt being by no means fit for dyeing 
cotton, as done in the Levant : beiides, in theſe kilns the 
workman cannot properly regulate his fire: theſe defects 
might be removed by making the middle cloſe, and ter- 
minating it in a tube of caſt or hammered iron, to carry 
off the ſmoke : the floor, ſupported by iron bars, might - 
very well be diſpenſed with, and inſtead of it one of wood, 
lattice, wicker-work, or iron wire, would do; for the 
funnel once properly ſecured, there will be no danger of 
fire. In order to enable every one to vary the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe kilns, we ſhall add ſome reflections and ob- 
ſervations made with great care by, M. de la Levrie, who 
ſuperintended the building of two kilns at Corbeil. 


Remarks on the Kiln uſed at Liſle, 


It will not be amiſs to begin by relating the experiments 
made with two kilns, built one after the other at Corbeil, 
to dry madder, as thereby the adyantages of that, herein 
after N will be more evident. 

The firſt of theſe kilns was twenty · one feet long, 
twelve wide, and ten feet high: within-fide it was ſur- 
rounded by three ſtages of hurdles, like ſhelves, four feet 
wide, and twenty inches one from the other :-the firſt 
ſtage was five feet from the ground: on theſe ſtages the 


green madder was laid eight inches thick. In the upper 


oor was a trap-door, which opened to let out the ſteam 
furnace, which was not without de- 
tet, went three feet within the kiln : it was ſupplied with 
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three ſtages, being filled with roots, thoſe on 
y enough to ſend to the mill. It 
ſlowly, becauſe the ſteam, which 
— fogs. 1% no great quantity, from the two 

er ſtages, wetted the under part of the hurdles of the 
firſt ſtage, thereby retarding the work. The heat, which 
was not powerful enough to raiſe all the moiſture of the 
madder-root on the lower ſtages in ſteam, made them 
ſweat abundantly, fo that the under parts of the hurdles 
were covered with drops of water as big as the ſinger's 
end, which fell from the ſecond ſhelf on the firſt, where 
they wetted the root ; and from the firſt ſhelf they fell to 
the ground. On the upper ſhelf were very few of theſe 
drops of water, except for a very ſmall ſpace of time after 
the kiln had freſh roots put into it, becauſe at the 
part of the kiln the heat was powerful, and regularly diſ- 
perſed, whilſt at the bottom it was cold. At each ſtage 
was fixed one of M. de Reaumur's thermometers : after 
four days continual fire the loweſt ſcarcely roſe to cighteen 
degrees; the ſecond, ſomewhat higher; and the upper - 
moſt never paſſed eighteen degrees, which is thought ſufh- 
cient, when the drying is not retarded by any ſteam from 
below. When the dried root was carricd to the mill, the 
root from the ſecond ſtage, which had loſt part of its 
moiſture, was removed to the third, and that of the firſt 
ſtage, ſtill wet, was laid on the ſecond, the firſt ſtage be- 
ing filled with freſh roots. The loweſt thermometer then 
fell to fourteen degrees, and the uppermoſt to Zero: this 
induced them to dry all the roots that were at once put 
into the kiln, before they admitted any freſh ; yet even in 
this method it was neceſſary to move the roots from the 
lower to the upper ſtages, where the laſt laying dricd faſter 
than the others. As this work was tedious and trouble- 
ſome, it was determined to take down this kiln, and build 
a new one, now in uſe. 

This ſecond kiln is of the ſame length and breadth as 
the firſt ; but the hurdles on which the madder is put are 
raiſed only fix feet from the ground, and the apertures of 
the furnace, which ſupply the hot air, are level with the 
ground : they, beſides, continued to avail themſelves of 
the miſtaken advantage of enereaſing the ſurface to contain 
more roots, by making, as in the firſt, three ſtages of 
ſhelves. The roots indeed dry in it faſter, becauſe the 
furnace 7 more heat; but this heat is 1 
diſperſed at the different heights, and in the different parts 
of the length of the kiln ; becauſe the ſame inconveniences 
ſtil] ſubſiſt, as they have made in it, like the other, three 
itzges, one above the other, and they have formed the kiln 
long, withoutletting the furnace extend through its whole 
length. "They have beſides placed the firſt ſtage too near 
the fire ; but this may be remedied by taking it entirely 
away, and uſing only the uppermoſt ſtage, which is fifteen 
feet from hs Trans of the kiln, and may extend over 
the whole of it: the heat will then be more regular- 

ly diſperſed. The roots may be laid fifteen or eighteen 
inches thick, and rnay be much eaſier attended to than on 
the ſhelves, which occaſion a great deal of trouble : there 
_ alſo be two furnaces, one at each end of the kiln, 
7 the tubes might be carried over the whole length 

K. 


upper | rying 
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From what bas been ſaid, we may conclude, that to 
dry a plant like this, which contains a great deal of moiſ- 
ture, no advantage can reſult from having a kiln with 


| three ſtages, one hurting the other; fince the heat 


eck 
always upwards, the roots muſt be moved higher, whi 

cannot be done without trouble, loſs of time, and ex- 
pence ; whereas, the ſame quantity may be dried in leſs 
time on a floor raiſed cighteen or twenty feet above the 


furnace. | 
It is certain that a nt, who raiſes madder after a 
method, will always be a greater gainer than ſuch 
28 are r to hire day-labourers. But the peaſent can- 
not go to the expence either of a kiln, or a mill: it muſt 
nters who raiſe large quantities of it, and can afford 


be 
the expence, that have them: thus it is to be preſumed, 
the peaſants will be under a neceſſity cither of ſelling their 
roots green to the dyers, of taking them up in the ſpring 
to dry them in the ſun, of drying them in their ovens, 
when they have only a ſmall quantity; or, finally, of car- 
= _ roots to the kiln, as they do their grapes to 
Liſle kiln, though built on a princi 
expenhve for a r 3 ugand re muſt 
walls to ſupport the arches, internal abutments, and bricks. 
to build the arches with. In ſome provinces there is not a 
workman capable of turning an arch in brick-work. The 
floor requires many large iron-bars. On the other hand, 
a kiln in the form of an oblong ſquare, like that at Corbeil, 
will never heat equally in its whole extent, unleſs tubes be 
made to convey the ſmoke through various parts of the 
kiln, before it reaches the chimney, or there 1s a furnace 
at each end. All this is expenſive, and ſubject to incon- 
veniencies. ä ; 

Perhaps then a kiln ſomewhat reſembling a malt-kiln 
would do; and this might any where be built at a 
ſmall expence: ſuch a kiln need not be above eighteen 
feet ſquare, and eighteen or twenty feet high from the 
ground to the floor. Underncath the floor ſhould be 
a reverſed pyramid, ſomewhat obtuſe at bottom, to re- 


is too 


| ceive the funnel and tubes that are to give the ſupply 


of hot air: this may be made with q;arter-ſtuff cover- 
ed with lath and plaiſter. This kiln does not require 
any large furnace. The new kiln at Corbeil is much 
larger, taken from the ſecond ſtage to the bottom ; yet 
has the heat been brought there to upwards of forty- 
five degrees. Ihe floor of the kiln is to be made with 
joiſts eight inches by four, covered with laths, grating, 
or with hurdles as at Corbeil, where it has already laſted 
ſeven or eight years: there muſt be walls to ſupport 
the roof and beams, and it ſhould have two windows: 
there ſhould be a plaiſter-floor eight or nine feet above 
the grating, with one or more trap-doors, as they let 
out the ſteam much better than the windows: laſtly, 
the beams ſhould be plaiſtered. There is reaſon to 
think that ſuch a kiln would coſt little, and anſwer the 
intended purpoſe. It ſhould have been obſerved, that 
over the grated floor ſhould be laid a large thin cloth, 
or rather a hair- cloth, riſing round the edges, and faſtened 
with nails : this is particularly .uſeful when ſmall roots 
are dried, as it prevents their falling through. A foot 
above the roots may be put wooden traverſes, over 
which may be laid ftraw-mats quilted on cloth: this 
will keep down the ſteam, and may be of great ſervice, 


( 


as has been already obſerved. 
: The 


De Furnace of this Kiln. 
S r 97 are cer - 
| tain] neither them drying madder , 

Keren have all the 
ſame defect, as fill the kiln with ſmoke, which da- 
mages the roots. was this inconvenience induced us 
to endeavour to contrive one that would give a great 
— * 3 4 This 
probably . not letti funnel be perforated, 
and carrying tubes from it which ſhould 8 the 
madder the ſmoke was diſcharged; and by hav- 
ing other tubes run near the fire, to eirculate in the 
kiln a warm air, which they ſhould receive from with- 
out. We have made the trial of ſuch a furnace, and 
confeſs it did not yield ſufficient heat : the furnace 
ſhould certainly have been made larger, but the expence 
is a continual objection, which, beſides being conſider- 
able, is pure loſs to one that makes experiments for the 
public goods without being in a ſituation of reaping any 
profit from them. We cloſe then what we have 
to ſay on madder-kilns, by concluding, that malt-kilns 
ſeem well adapted to — 2 but ſome method muſt 
be found to prevent the ſmoke ing the roots. 

Madder well dried and cleaned may be ſold in that 
ſtate to the dyers; but if it is to be pulverized, there 
2 occaſion for a mill, which we ſhall now de- 


Deſcription of a Mill, at — * for pulveriſing 


Plate XIX. Fig. 1. repreſents the part of a madder 
mill: it is inſulated, and covered only ys fight thatch. 
The figures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are ſupplementary to the 
firſt: we muſt have recourſe to themin our explanation 
of the parts of the mill : they are therefore diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame letters, and each piece is ented apart. 

A is alever, or pole, nine feet eight inches long, and 
ſix inches by four in magnitude. B, the axis of the 

wheel, ſix feet four inches ſix lines high, and nine or ten 

inches diameter. C, ſtays, or knees, four feet ſix inches 

long, and four or five inches ſquare. D, the 

wheel, three feet one inch fix lines ſemi-diameter, and 

furniſhed with fifty-ſeven cogs. 

The fellies, or circumference of this wheel, muſt be 
eight inches by four large: they are ſecured by an iron 
hoop. The traverſes are ſix inches by four thick, pin- 
ned and keyed. The cogs are made of apple-tree wood, 
and project three inches three lines: they are two inches 
and a half by two, at their inſertion, and two inches and 
a half by one at top: and beneath the wheel they are 
two inches long, and one and a half ſquare: they act on 
the rounds of the trundle-head about one inch and a half 
of their length. The pins that faſten them are alſo apple- 
tree wood, 

E is a beam twelve inches ſquare. F, the trundle 
head, thirteen inches ſemi-diameter, furniſhed with eigh- 
teen rounds, each a foot long, and two inches diame- 
ter: the ends of this — are two inches and a 
half thick, and hooped with iron. There are alſo two 
iron bars pinned on to ſecure the joints of the wood, 

G is another axle-tree, or turning-beam, eight-en ſeet 
fx inches ſix lines long, ten inches ſquare near the 
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5 H, lifters four inches nine lines long, five inches 
road, two inches and a half thick. Hence it is appa - 
rent, that there are fifteen lifters inſerted into the axle- 
tree, to ſerve five beetles; that is, three to each. For 
this reaſon the lifters, the catches, and the peſtles, are 

diſtinguiſhed by the fame figure. 2 
long, and four inches 


K, flyers four feet five inches 


ſquare: they are loaded with lead at their ends. L, catches, 


which anſwer to the lifters, H: they project five inches 
nine lines, and are five inches broad and two and a 


half thick. | 
the ſides, or thickneſs 


M, other catches inſerted mto 
of the beetles, N, and anſwer to the levers. Q, N, 
beetles ten feet four inches long, and four inches ſquare. 
They are round at the ends next the mortars, and ſhod 
with an iron foot four inches diameter, which may be 
ſeen in figure 6. The beetles are numbered in this 


manner, 1, 4,2, 5, 3, (Fig. 1.) to ſhew the order in 
which th 


play when the machine is in motion. O, 
croſs-bars fix inches by four, which fu the joints, P. 
P, joints eight * 


s long, fix wide and four thick. 
An iron pin, keyed, paſſes ron each joint, and _ 
ports a moveable lever, Q, which acts on the catch, 
when the peſtle, N, is to be kept up. Q, levers, two 
= three inches ſix lines long, three inches thick, by four 
wide. „ 

R, keeps, ſix or eight inches wide to prevent the 
beetles from being diſordered. 8, an upright poſt four 
inches ſquare, in which the croſs-bars and keeps are in- 
ſerted. T, mortars cut in a ſingle piece of wood fixteen 
inches ſquare: they are eleven inches „and their 

reateſt diameter is ſeven inches: the bottom is lined with 
three or four lines thick. | 

V, a trough to prevent waſte, over which hangs a 
cloth, faſtened above to the keep, whillt the mill is at 
work. | 

X, a beam twelve inches ſquare; this beam, and that 
at the other end, marked E, reſt on the timber work that 
ſupports the roof. The ſockets and pivots may be ſo well 
| comprehended by the plate, that letters of reference were 
ar wp unneceflary ; the ſockets are braſs, the pivots 

We have purpoſely omitted giving the dimenſions of 
every part, to avoid confuſion ; but the machine _— 
eaſily conſtructed by attending to the diſcription we have 
given, which is very exact. 

But though the mill deſcribed above, is now actually 
employed in grinding or pulverizing madder at Liſle; yet 

it labours under ſeveral imperfectious, which we thall 
endeavour to point out, and deſcribe a mill conſtructed in 
a more perfect manner. | | 
There will be, however, no occaſion to deſcribe the 
wheel wok of this mill, it being the fame as that of 
Lifle : it will be ſufficient to give the proportion of the 
parts which compoſe it. 'The pole, or lever, from the 


| center of the axis of the — wheel, to the part where 
the links of the ſpring · tree are faſtened, is nine feet 


long; the wheel is five feet ſemi-diameter, and has. 
ſeventy-two cogs ; the trundle-head is ten inches ſemi- 
diameter to the center of the rounds, and has twelve 
rounds ; thus it makes fix turns to one of the wheel. 
The horſe, going three feet in a fecond, makes three 
rounds and a half in a minute, and the trundle-bead 
twenty. The axle- tree rity Ser its circumference three 


trundle- head, and fourteen inches diameter in its octogonal 


lifters to every bectle, each beede makes Cx ſtrokes in a 
| mmute, 
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i and the four two huntlred and forty in the ſam | 
ſpace, Nie ſquare of the axle · tree, on which the 
trundle-head is fixed, is made out of a piece of wood five 
inches ſemi-diameter ; the other part of the axle-tree 1s 
larger, being ſeven inches ſemi- diameter. It is neceſlary 
it Thould be ſo large, that the tenons of the lifters may 
have a proper length and thickneſs : it is much better to 
he nd tn an octagon, or any other faced form, as 
the mortiſes may be more regularly made. From the 
end of the lifters to the center of the axle-tree is twelve 
inches; ſo that in their motion they form a cirel: two 
feet diameter : the u . 
curve, the radii of which are tangents to the circum- 
— pl of the above-mentioned circle ; the largeſt of theſe 
tangents is twelve inches, and determines the greateſt 
riſe of the beetles. By the lifters 8 curved, the 
reſiſtance is equal, at whatever height the beetles may be, 
as they are always in contact with the lifters at the ſame 
diſtance from their center of gravity. As there are on 
the length of the axle-tree twelve lifters in four parts, 
they form, one with the other, angles of thirty degrees, 
ſuppoſing them to be ſeen one behind the other, as if in- 
ſerted on the ſame plane: on this account, when the 
firſt beetle is raiſed to half its height, the ſecond is about 
to riſe ; the firſt quitting the lifter, the third is on the 
point of rifing, &c. We ſay, on the point, becauſe we 
are to obſerve, that the lifters go under the catches, or 
under that which ſupplies their place, five or ſix lines ; and 
that the greateſt tangent of the curve, being twelve 
inches, is leſs, by near ſeven lines, than the ſixth part of 
the circumference of the circle, and gives the firit beetle 
time to quit the lifter before the third riſes: this is neceſ- 
ſary, chat the power may never have more than two beetles 
to act upon. | 

The front of the frame-work is that fide before which 
the axle-tree turns. The frame-work conſiſts of two 
beams, ten feet Jong, and eight inches ſquare: betwixt 
them, at each end, is a traverſe quarter, fix inches by four. 
In the middle of the length and width of the beams, riſe 
two uprights, which are mortiſed and pinned : wot are 
twelve fect eight inches high without their tenons, tour- 
teen inches wide, and fix inches thick, NE by a 
brace mortiſed into the front at the height of two feet, at 
the back part four fect and a half. twixt theſe two 
uprights is the block on which the beetles fall : it is made 
N piece of dry tough elm, four feet and a half long be- 
twixt the uprights, to which it is joined by a dove: tail 
two inches thick, and as much deep: it is twenty inches 
high, and eighteen broad: it reſts the whole breadth of 
its ends on the edge of the beams, and betwixt them, on 
three pieces of wood, at equal diſtances, that lie on the 
brick-work, which ſupports the whole. The block is 
divided croſs 3 a partition two inches thick, 

llel with the uprights, and of the ſame breadth, fixed 
into the block by two tenons, and in a groove wide 
enough to receive its whole thickneſs ; the ſame is ob- 
ſerved in the back part of the firſt keep, which is fixed : 
the upper end is, in like manner, fixed to the upper-keep : 
this ition divides the block croſs-ways into two 
troughs, each twenty inches long, formed by two ſlopi 
planks ; ſo that the troughs are four inches and a half 
wide at the bottom within, eleven inches and a half at 
the top, and twelve inches perpendicularly high: and to 
prevent the loſs of the light duſt that riſes in the work, 
the ſpace betwixt the edge of the troughs, and the firſt 


hs is boarded up; the boards at the back-part, as 
well as the ſides of the troughs there, are faſtened with 
* and dove - tails into the wet and partition ; 
ole before lift up in a groove like a ſaſh, and are faſten- 
ed by turn-buckles ; the fronts of the troughs take entire- 
pl the pulverized root is taken out with a wooden 
„and a feather broom, and they let it fall on a 
elf before, which has a ledge four inches high: the 
fronts of the troughs are then put on again, and are filled 
with bennch-medder, the ſliding-ſhutters are pulled down, 
and the peſtles are ſet at liberty to work, which had before 
been ſtopped whilſt the troughs were emptied ; this takes 
but little time in doing, and the mill continues going 
during the time they gather up the root, and bolt or fifts 
it. ere are two „ which ſerve to direct the 
beetles : the under part of the firſt is three feet, and 
the under part of the ſecond ten feet : above the block 
they are three inches and a half thick; the firſt is 
made level in the front with the back of the groove, that 
the ſliding ſhutters may reſt on it when they are raiſed. 
Each keep conſiſts of two parts ; thoſe at the back are let 
into the uprights, and pinned to them, and ſtrongly 
faſtened to the partition : thoſe in the front are made to 
take down, and put up, as occaſion ſerves ; they ſlide in 
the grooves of the uprights, and thoſe that run along the 
middle of the partition: they have, beſides, two pins, by 
which they are kept in their places. | | 
The beetles are, at the lower parts, twelve inches wide, 
eighteen inches high, and four inches thick; ſo that their 
face, or bottom, contains forty eight ſquare inches: 
the upper part, or ſtock of each peſtle, is eight feet and 
a hl long, four inches wide, and three thick; ſo that 
in the whole, they are ten feet long, without compriſin 
the cutters, which are four inches long, and formed like a 
carpenter's chiſſel; the blades of them are two inches and 
a half wide, and the tongues three inches and a half long: 
there are ſeventeen to each beetle. There are no catches, 
becauſe the lifters being in contact with their extremity, 


of gravity of the heetles, the reſiſtance occaſioned by the 
friftion of the ſtocks in the keeps, would have been very 
conſiderable. 'To avoid this inconvenience, a mortiſe 
twenty-five inches long, and three inches wide, is made 
in the face of the ſtocks of the peſtles, ſtrengthened on the 
ſides by cheeks two inches thick. The upper 
theſe mortiſes are ſix feet above the'block ; that is, on a 
level with the center of the axle-tree : this part is lined 
with a plate of copper, ſtrongly ſcrewed, well poliſhed, 
and rounded at the edge, to facilitate the fall of the 
beetles. On the fide of the beetle-ſtock, ſixteen inches 
below the upper keep, are fixed catches a full inch thick, 
two inches high, and projecting four inches, to keep the 
beetles up while the troughs are emptying. 
The levers, which ſerve for this purpoſe, are placed 
behind, and reſt on ſhoulders fixed on a piece of wood, 
which bears by its two ends on two brackets, mortiſed 
and pinned into the two uprights, and' ſupported by 
braces: theſe pieces are fix inches ſquare. The levers 
are made of quarter-ſtuff, ſix inches and a half ſquare, as 
well as the lifters of the axle-tree. The upper face of the 
ſhorteſt arm of the lever is rounded like the lifters, in a 
curve deſcribed by the original circle, the radius of which 
is the ſpace from the middle of the catch to the center of 


motion of the lever, which ſhould be parallel to the bot- 
tom of the catch. 'The radius of this circle, as well as the 


greateſt 


always at the ſame diſtance, five inches from the center 


parts of” . 
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etle, being raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches, may not ſli 
off. That the levers may be the ſtronger, the wood muſt 
not be — ng ; and in the center of motion, it ſhould 
be traverſed by a ſquare iron bar, projecting two inches 
on each ſide: theſe projections, being rounded into pivots, / 
reſt on the ſhoulders in braſs ſockets. A cord is faſtened 
to the ſhorteſt arm, and the end of it is faſtened occaſion- 


-ally to wooden pins at the back of the block, to keep the | 


'oreateſt of the curve, ſhould be fifteen inches, that the| 


levers ſomewhat lower than the catches, whilſt the beetles 


are at work. The longeſt arm leſſens by degrees towards 
the end, till it is reduced to a ſquare: at this part is fixed 
another cord, which is faſtened to the ſame wooden pins, 
when the beetles are to be kept up. The above deſcrip- 
tion, with figures on the copper-plate, will be ſufficient for 
an ingenious mechanic to conſtruct a mill of this kind, 
which will doubtleſs be of great advantage to this king- 
dom, as conſiderable quantities of madder are now plant- 
ed, and ſome of it fit for uſe. 
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The beetles of this mill weigh only one hundred pounds 
with their mounting ; perhaps a few pounds more, which 
may be abſtracted by taking off a few inches of the lower 
-part : there are never more than two beetles raiſed at a 
time, and one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a half 
for the power to act upon. A middle- ſized horſe is gene- 
rally reckoned able to apply one hundred andeighty pounds 
of his ſtrength to move a machine, working for four hours 
together, and going three thouſand fix hundred yards in 
an hour: he often goes faſter, but ſo was this mill calcu- 
lated: there remains then forty-ſix pounds and two-thirds 
for the action, which is more than it amounts to in this 
machine: we may even venture to aſſert, that the friction 
of it is leſs than any other mill of the kind. A horſe 
may bear this work the better, as every five or fix minutes 


there are two or three minutes reſpite to empty the troughs, | ' 


and give them a freſh ſupply. This mill at Corbeil never 
-pulverized above two hundred pounds of roots a day, be- 
cauſe that was all the kiln could ſupply it with ; but the 
time in which this work was done, induces us to think it 
could eaſily pulverize four hundred and eighty, or five 
hundred pounds. They ſay that the Liſle mill can pulverize 
five hundred pounds in twenty hours : we ſcarcely believe 
1t, eſpecially as we imagine it does not work in the night : 
thus we muſt ſuppoſe it really works only ten hours, like 
that at Corbeil. Be it as it may, the work of theſe mills 
ſhould be calculated by the weight of their beetles, the 
number of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and the ſuper- 
ficies of their baſes ; that is, the Corbeil mill is to that of 
Lifle, as four hundred pounds, the weight of the four 
beetles multiplied by two hundred and forty, the number 
of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and the product by one 
hundred and ninety-two, the ſuperficies of the baſes of 
the four beetles, is to three hundred and eighty-five, the 


weight of the five beetles, multiplied by one hundred| 


forty-two and a half, the number of blows they ſtrike in 
a minute, and the product by fixty-three, the ſuperficies 
of the baſes of the five beetles; or, after the numbers are 
reduced, as ſixteen is to three; by which it appears, that 
if the Corbeil mill pulverizes five hundred pounds in 


twelve hours, that of Liſle ſhould pulverize no more 
than one hundred. | | | 
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The indifference they diſcover in Flanders, with reſpc& 
to the ſituation of the kilns and mills, is worthy of blame: 
they are, it is ſaid, in ſeparate buildings, which have no 
communication: nothing can be more inconvenient. It 
is well known at Corbeil, that the root, which they ſome 
time ago pulverized in a little hand-mill, fixed in a barn, 
ten or eleven yards from the kiln, which had no influence 
to warm it, damp, and clogged under the cutters, 
by which it was much damaged. This work' is * 
done in winter, and it is ſcarcely poſſible it ſhould 
otherwiſe : the fogs muſt therefore be guarded againſt. 

The kiln we have recommended would contain four 
thouſand pounds weight of green madder, which would 
yield five hundred pounds of dry root when it had been 
there forty-eight hours: the mill can pulverize this quan- 
tity in a day. If one had a very conſiderable crop, for 
inſtance, four hundred thouſand pounds, which would 
yield fifty thouſand pounds of dry root, and this is as 
much as the mill could turn out in four winter months, 
working every day, it would be neceflary to have two 
kilns. The buildings to contain the kilns.and mill might 
be diſpoſed nearly in the following manner. A building 
ſhould be ſixty-three feet long, and twenty-one 
wide, with a floor twenty or twenty-two feet from-the 
ground, which ſhould be a ſtore-room for part of the 
green root: the under part ſhould be occupied by the mill 
and its frame-work, ſo that at each end there would be a 
ſpace of eighteen feet to the walls at the extremities : in 
the middle of this ſpace the apertures of the furnaces to 
heat the ſtoves ſh be made, which ſhould be ſo fitu- 
ated, that the floors of the kilns ſhould be on a level with 
that of the ſtore-room : trap-doors might be contrived in 
the floor of the ſtore- room, to throw the dried roots 
down ; and as they ought to be kept dry till they go to the 
mill, they may be heaped round the furnace under the 
reverſed pyramids of kilns ; for they ſhould be kept dry 
till they are barrelled up. | 0 7013 
On a ſuppoſition that the produce of four hundred 


thouſand pounds might be pulverized in the four winter 
months, lace ſhould be provided to keep it in pro- 
per order till the laſt went to the kiln: it muſt be ſpread at 


moſt two feet thick, that it may every day be turned. Ex- 
perience convinces us, that eight cubic feet of green root 
weigh one hundred pounds. Ibe ſurface of the granary 
will give one thouſand three hundred and twenty-three 
ſquare feet, which, divided by four, give three hundred 
and thirty quintals and a quarter, or thirty-three thouſand 
ſeventy-five pounds; but this does not come near four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. It is preſumed, the beſt way would 
be to erect ſome == building, four or five ſtories high, 
which might altogether. contain, at leaſt, twelve times as 
muchas the ſtore-room above-mentioned ; butthis expence 
might be ſaved, if the root could be taken up in ſmall quan- 
tities during the autumn, winter, and part of the ſpring. 


Explanation of the Figures of the Corbeil Mill. 


Fig. 4- Plate XVIIL is the frame-work of the mill 
ſeen in the front: Fig. 3 is the ſame frame-work ſeen end- 
wiſe, the upright and being taken off,” _ © © 

A, beams, eight inches ſquare, ſeen end-wiſe (Fig. 4 
and the length of one of them, which is ten feet (Fig. 3 
B, traverſe quarters, which are fixed into the beams; 
the length of one of them is ſecn (Fig. 4-) and r 
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4 are "ſeen Fig. 5.) they are fix inches by | edges 


Ra e, laid on the grooved ed of the 
beams and the trav of 


quarter. 

D, fixed to the beams: their thickneſs may be 

ſeen Ig- 4+) 33 

ig- 5.) over upper 
1 


r 
1 41 r 
et- of wood, which ſupport the ts 
k-work, which is the foundation of the 
. Hh 


: it has on the front, 3 
— 2 grooves which run up till 


there are other pron cory 


$79 wats 


rſt keep, w 


8 
2 hoods ? he uper parti part r they go into 


grooves that croſs the whole breadth of the front parts of 
the keeps, which are moveable. 

M, troughs in which the roots are : they are four 
inches and a half wide at bottom, cleven inches und u half 
— eg n — 4 behind (Ag.; conſiſt of 
r ore an ind 5. _—_ 
5 their — and the firſt is up. 

the front d, are ſliding ſhutters. 'The front of the — 
take off. In Fig. 4. is ſeen one of the troughs open, and 
the fliding ſhutter puſhed up: two of the beetles are 
alſo viſible, one quite, the other half raiſed. 

N, are keeps, three inches and a half: their breadth 
conſiſts of two parts: thoſe behind are entirely fixed to 
the uprights : they are ſeven inches broad, notched half 
the thickneſs of "the ſtocks of the beetles, in the parts 
where they paſs : the other two pieces take off at pleaſure, | 
and are notched in the ſame manner to give the beetles 
toom to work: they have each of them two keys, or 
ton four inches broad, four long, and one thick, 
which go into mortiſes in the fixed n= Skin of 
between the ſtocks of the two beetles 


mayors. mh They 
; 8 is ſix 


Fe: 


ä 


of | inches. The bottoms of the beetles are 


Yor 


5, 4k 


are rounded off. nr baggy 
cond, ten feet. 

broad at bottom, to the hei 2 
four inches thick (Fig. 5.) with a 


O, beetles, ten feet X 
a half long, and four inches bond, of three — A 


inch above the firſt keep, they are lek Drew inches bead, 
for thirty-ſeven or forty-cight 


vide. The 


inches, to make room for a 
e mortiſe, h, twenty-four inches long, and three inches 
part of the mortiſe is lined witn 
per the ang being ro rounded off. Sixteen inches below 
SISA 


2 on the ſides of the ſtocks catches, 
high, an inch thick, and 


iron band, mn, one inch and a half broad, and four lines 
e 
in ma in Fig. 7 
1 t r 10 
(ue 4.) is rocket ſix inches ſquare, The + 
both mortiſed and pinned into the upri 099,51 
e the od nin upright, not viſible in Fig 
Q, (Fig. 4.) 2 piece fx inches ſquare, fixed to the 
brackets. 'The end of it might have been ſeen 705. 5. 
the | but it was not out, to avoid confuſion. 
R, ſhoulders, reſting on, and pinned to the 
notched at o, to receive the leaves, Fig. 4. at p, 
5. to receive their pivots. 
levers which ſerve to raiſe the beetles, and keep them 


—_— 


thick : 9 — 
of the fixty inches. good 1997p" ee 
be on a level with the under of the catches. At the 
extremity of the long long arm 1s ed a cord, g, which is 
fixed to the pins, „ in the block, when the beetles are 
raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches. Another cord, 5, is 

faſtened as near as poſſible to the end of the ſhort arm, 
which is tied to the ſame pins 7, when the bectles are at 


work. 
T, the turning axle- tree, ſeen endways, Fig. 5. and in 
front, Fig. 6. Itis round, and fourteen inches — 


It is furnfihed with twelve lifters, on four planes, ſo diſ- 
poſed, that, when it is at work, the lifters anſwer the 
mortiſes, h, Fig. 4. by which they raiſe the beetles, with- 
out touching 1 ＋ ſides: 82 all be ſeen in Fig. 5. 
Thoſe that ar are on the ſame plane, are ——_— by the 


fame figures, 1, 2, 2, 4, as well as here in Fi 
1 5 of * of wood, L 6, verge 
2 


1 Kit due: their tenons, X, Fig. 5. are 
two inches and a half by two, and as long as poſſible, 
without touching in the center of the axle-tree. From 
the center of the axle-tree, to the point 


of contact of the 
levers with the mortiſes, b, is twelve inches: this point is 
five or ſix inches under the mortiſes. Great care muſt be 
taken, „ 1672 56 adhere oth rec 

V, V, (Fig. 7.) the baſe of a beetle, to re 
manner g the cutters, which are repreſented by 
black lines, as if their were ſeen. wag gar | 
ed lines make the diviſion of the ſuperficies to arrange 


mo 
Au, bet ) one of the cutters, marked u, Fig. 4, 


height from the upper part of the — 


XA I 

to the edge, is four inches; E three inches and 
a half; its part half an inch ſquare; the ſhoulder 
about eighteen lines diameter : the edges twenty-ſeven 
lines broad; they ſhould be ſteeled and Ware. 

The Fig. 7. and 8. are drawn by a ſcale, four times as 
large as the reſt, that their parts might be the better di- 
ſtinguiſhed. | | | 

ADS, earth-worms. _ 

_ MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo generally uſed for food in 
America, that it has obtained the name of Indian corn. 

'The fize of its ear differs greatly, according to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and the warmth of the climate in which 
it is Cultivated ; but, at a medium, it is about a ſpan 
long, and commonly has eight or more rows of grain, 
os of which uſually contains upwards of thirty S434 
of various colours, as red, white, yellow, blue, olive, 
greeniſh, blackiſh, ſpeckled, ſtriped, &c. ſometimes in 
the ſame field, and the fame ear : but the white and yel- 
low are the moſt common : nor does this diverſity of co- 
lours ever reach beyond the outſide of thegrain, the flour 
of which 1s always white, with a little tinge of yellow. 
Theſe ſeeds, which are as big as large peas, are round at 
their outer ſurface, very ſmooth, and ſet extremely cloſe, 
in ſtraight lines. The ear is cloathed and armed with ſe- 
veral ſtrong thick huſks, which defend it not only from 
unſeaſonable rains, and the cold of the night ; for it does 
not ripen fully in ſome places, till towards the latter end 
of September, but 15 from crows and other birds, 
which being allured by the ſweetneſs of the grain before 
it hardens, flock to it in great numbers, ſuck through the 
top of the outer covering, and devour as far as they can 
reach. In the northern colonies, the ſtalk of this plant, 
which contains a remarkably ſweet pith, and 1s jointed 
like a cane, does not grow ncar ſo high as in the ſouthern 

arts. It has long leaves, almoſt like flags, at every 
join, and at the top. a bunch of flowers, of various co- 
lours, highly pleaſing to the eye. The northern Indians, 
far up in the country, have a ſpecies of this grain, called 
Mohawk's corn, which never grows high, and, though 
planted in June, ripens in due ſeaſon. The general time 
of planting it, is between the middle of March and the 
beginning of June, or, more particularly, from the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of Ma k 5 

Mr. Ray was of opinion, that ers are. only two real- 
ly diſtinct ſpecies of this plant; but Mr. Miller is certain 
there are three, which do not alter by culture, and he 
enumerates them in the following manner: 

The firſt of theſe, with yellow grains, grows natu- 
rally in the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, and has a very 
large ſtrong ſtalk, which riſes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. Its leaves have a broad white mid-rib, are 
long, broad, and hang downward,  'The male flowers 
(for maize has both male and female flowers, ſituated at 
remote diſtances on the ſame plants) come out in branch- 
ing ſpikes at the upper part of the ſtalks, and are from 
eight to ten inches long. The female flowers come out 
from the bottom of the leaves on the fide of the ſtalk, and 
are diſpoſed in a cloſe, long, thick ſpike, which is covered 
cloſely with their leaves: out of the end of this cover 
_ a thin long bunch of filaments or threads, which 
are ſuppoſed to convey the farina fcundans of the male 


flowers to the germ of the female. When the ſeeds of this 


ſort are ripe, the on or ears are nine or ten inches long, 
and ſometimes a foot: but theſe rarely ripen.in England. 
; The ſecond ſort, which has white grains, is culti- 
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yated in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are flenderer than thoſe of the former, and ſeldom 


wiſe narrower, are hollowed like the keel 'of a boat, and 
their hang downward.” The ſpikes of the male flow- 
ers of this are ſhorter. than thoſe of the former ſort, and 


| the cars, or ſpikes of grain are ſlenderet, and not more 


than fix of ſeven inches long. The grains of this ſort do 
not come to maturity in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves 
very warm, and they are planted early in a warm foil and 
ſituation. | fa ee, a 
The third ſpecies, which has a yellow and white 
ſpike, is cultivated in the northern parts of America, and 


alſo in Germany. The ſtalks of this are lender, and ſel- 


dom riſe more than four feet high. Its leaves are ſhorter 
and narrower than thoſe of the two former, are hollowed 
like the keel of a boat, and their tops hang down. 'The 
ſpikes of the male flowers of this ſort are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the others, and the ears, or ſpikes of grain, are ſeldom 
more than four or five inches long. This fort ripens per- 
fectly well in England, in as little time as barley, and 
therefore may be cultivated here to e * 

This plant is ſeldom cultivated in England for uſe, tho” 
it mg Dey turn to good account, as was lately ex- 
perienced by a gentleman in Lincolnſhire, who planted 
this corn in an open field, where it ripened perfectly, and 
yielded an abundant crop ; but very great quantities of it 
are raiſed in Aſia and Africa, in ſeveral parts of France, 
in Italy, Germany, and North America ; its culture in 
the latter is given in the following manner, by a very 
worthy and ingenious gentleman of that country, who 
ſpeaks from his own knowledge. AER . 

« The Engliſh in North America plough the d 
thoroughly before the r is planted. ey ſeldom, if 
ever, dung the whole face of the field, but ſometimes put 
a little dung in each hill of corn, if they think the ground 
requires it. Where fiſh are pIeatys in the planting ſea- 
ſon, they put two or three ſmall fiſh into each hill, with 
the grain. | 3 | 

% In order to plant the corn, they make trenches, or 
furrows, with a plough, acroſs the field, at certain di- 
ſtances from each other, and croſs theſe with others of the 
ſame diſtance, which divide the field into ſquares ; and 
where the trenches interſect, the grain is put in and co- 
vered. Three or four grains are commonly planted for 
each hill. The intermediate ground is afterwards plough- 
ed at leiſure, as the plants grow, and want more looſe 
earth for the roots to ſpread in. The hills are made at the 


over the roots, and round the ſtems or ſtalks of the corn. 
« The corn is planted at different diſtances in different 
places. In the northern colonies, the Indian corn grows 
low ; ſeldom exceeding four or ſive feet in height; and the 
leaves being proportionably ſmall, the plants do not require 


ſo much ground as in the ſouthern colonies, where they 


frequently riſe to fourteen or fifteen feet. The ſpace ge- 
nerally allowed for the loweft plants, is three feet, and ſor 
the higheſt five or 6x. . This diſtance may be more ne- 
ceſſary in our manner of cultivating this corn; more 
ground being required to nouriſh three or four plants than 
one; for I do not know that we ever pluck up any of the 


plants. An advantage attending this method is, that the 
labour is Jeſs in hilling ; three or four plants being earthed 
up in the ſame time as one; and is more rbom for 
paſſing between the rows when the torn is to te eri 
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riſe more than fix or ſeven feet high. Its leaves are like - 


time of weeding ; ſome looſe earth being then hoed up 


wy 
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illing of the corn, as it grows, has been the 
attice: the deſign being to giye the plant more 
riſbment, and to ſupport it better againſt the winds : 
late, ſome planters have thought it better to plant 
es: the reaſon is, that this plant r __ 1 deal 
iſture ; and indeed nature, b the force and poſition 
appears to have intended the receiving of the 
falls around, and conducting it to the , and 
that down to the roots: but a hill round the ſtalk, 
tends to throw the water off to a greater diſtance : and as 
to ſ pporting the plants, they ſay the hills do not effect it, 
becauſe, by covering the ſtalks in that part from the air 
and fun, which would harden and ſtrengthen them, the 
mould around them keeps them ſoft and tender, and there- 
by rather weakens them. 
„The panicles, or toſſils, contain the farina farcun- 
dans of the plant, and therefore ſhould not be cut off till 


* 
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the grain in the ear isfilled. If the toſſils of a whole field 


ſhould be cut -off before that time, there would be no 
grain at all in the ears. This has been proved by experi- 
ment. 
In the more ſouthern colonies, where hay is ſcarce, 
and the leaves of this corn are very large, they cut them 
for fodder 2 but in the northern colonies, where there 
plenty of hay, and the leaves of the corn are ſmall, 
they generally _ cutting off the toſſils, and ſtripping 
off the leaves. ey are leſt on the ſtalks, and the cattle, 
being turned into the fields, aſter the corn is gathered in, 
cat what they like of them: but they are not eſtcemed ſo 
good as what has been cut in ſeaſon, 
% An eaſy way of taking the grain out of the ears is, 
to rub one againſt another, holding one in each hand. 
« When the ears are ſtript of their huſks, they are 
koned in the beſt ſtate for preſervation.; much better 
than when the grain is rubbed off from the ear: for then, 
ey ſay, inſets can get at the ſoft part of the grain, and 
eat into it, which they cannot do while the ſoft part is con- 
nected with the cob in the ear, and the hard flinty part of 
ef) grain turned outward, and the grains cloſe to each 


r. 
Jo preſerve this corn, they make in North America 
a ſort of bins, or cages, which they call corn-cribs, 15 or 
16 feet long, and five or fix wide, widening upwards to the 
top a ſoot or more. They are made of ſapling poles, three or 
ſour inches diameter, framed roughly together, by notch- 


tance from each other, as but juſt to keep the ears ſrom 
falling through, that there may be a free paſſage for the 
air. ſe bins ſtand abroad, and have a flight moveable 
covering, or thatch, to keep out the rain. e Indians 

their corn in holes in the ground, lined with mats 


and dry leaves. 
of uſing this corn in America, is various. 


22 this advantage over wheat, that ſubſiſtence may be 
wn from your corn - fields long before the general har- 


veſt the green ears are delicate food ; 
NN and : 
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eating, with butter and falt. When it is ripe, 


ground 1s 
plant with the maize, in every corn hill, a kind of French 


| ported by it: others plant 


ing the ends where they croſs the corners, at ſuch a diſ- 


grows harder, the ears boiled 


pep perched and ground into meal, is the hunting thod in which it hag. 
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and war tha ifion of the Indians, being light to carry 
and affording good nouriſhment. They wit a little of. it 
with water, and it needs no other cooking, having already 
paſſed the fire in the parching. The grain ſoaked in was» 
ter, will part with its ſkin when beat in a large mortat 
with a wooden peſtle: then it is boiled, and eaten wit 
milk. Being pounded coarſely, dry, it is alſo boiled 
eaten as rice, Bag puddings, and baked puddings made 
of it properly, are very good. The meal is alio boiled 
with water, to make what 8 call a haſty pudding, which 
pas Rag with butter and ſugar, or with milk. This haſt 
pudding, or boiled meal, being mixed with twice as much 
dry wheat flour, and „ 19 into loaves, makes much 
better and pleaſanter bread than flour alone. All creatures 
fed with Indian corn, have firm and fat fleſh : the pork of 
corn-fed hogs, is reckoned the fineſt in the world for taſte 
and their fat is milk-white, and as. hard as 
butter. The horſes of Virginia and Maryland, whoſe 
chief fodder is the leaves and ſtalks of this corn, are reck- 
oned the hardieſt of the ſpecies, bearing moſt labour, and 
requiring leaſt care; and the people of thoſe countries 
where it is the common food of men, are healthy, ſtrong, 
and hardy.“ 

This corn is thought to keep better than wheat, and has 
frequently been of infinite ſervice in many countries in 
times of ſcarcity of other grain. It anſwers all the pur- 
poles of the white pea, of about the fize of which its 
grains are, and would certainly be a better ſubſtitute for 
the poor, than bean-flour, or ſome other ſorts, which have 
been uſed even in England, where maize may doubtleſs be 
cultivated to advantage in light ſandy lands, in which 
beans and peas do not thrive well. It is excellent for feed- 
ing poultry, either given whole to the larget ſort of fowls, 
or broken a little for the ſmaller. 'The Breſcians, in par- 
ticular, who are remarkable for the ſatneſs of their capons, 
uſe a great deal of it for this purpoſe. The Indians reckon 
it a good r in all acute diſorders ; and it has been 
obſerved, that people are very little ſubject to the 
ſtone, which ſome aſcribe to their living upon this corn. 
They extract from its ſtalk, when green, a ſweet ſyrup, 
which anſwers all the ends of ſugar ; and when the ſtems 
are diveſted of their cars, and dried, they make excellent 
fences, coverings of ſheds, &c. | 

The Indians, and ſome Engliſh, Tee where the 
, and has been well manured with fiſh, 


s, which run up the ſtem of the corn, and are ſup- 
„gourds or pumpkins, 
and others again ſow turnips, in the intermediate ſpaces 
* the 1 0 
Some curious way of experiment, have 
lanted ſeeds of only one r 5 the ſame field, with - 
out any other coloured ſeeds near them, and their produce 
has been entirely of the ſame colour: but when the rows 
have been planted alternately with grains of different co- 
lours, they have interchanged, and produced a mixture of 
all the ſorts in the ſame row, and frequently, as was faid 
before, on one and the ſame ſpike. It is even affirmed, 
that they will mix with each other at the diſtance of four. 
or five rods, if no tall fence or building ſtands between, 
ſo as to intercept their communication. | 
Mr. Miller, who mentions this, very rightly recom- 
mends the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as, in all reſ fitteſt, 
for the culture of maize: and gives the following as a me - 
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8 again in April, 
Hai then ſowed in drills — 
feet aſunder, into which the ſeeds were dropped at the 
diſtance of about eight or nine inches from each other. 
When the plants were about three inches high, were 
thinned with a hand- hoe, by cutting up Sd them 
where 2 ras too cloſe, and the intervals between the 
rows were ploughed , to r Br young weeds : 
but when the ſtems were advanced, the ground in the in- 
tervals was ploughed d and the earth laid up to the 
plants on both fides ; when the weeds began to grow 
again, a third ploughing was given, to deſtroy them. Thi 
kept the ground pretty clean from weeds till the corn was 
ripe, as the ſeaſon did not ow wet; for otherwiſe a 
fourth ploughing would have neceſſary. Each of the 
ſtalks of theſe plants produced from three to ſix ſpikes of 
880 Richard Bulkley, who planted ſome of this corn in 
Ireland, from ſeed which grew in Brandenburgh, had, 
from each of his grains, which were ſet a foot aſunder in 
rows about a yard diſtant from each other, from three to 
ſix ſtems, and upon each ſtem three ſpikes or ears of corn, 
with two hundred and forty grains in each ſpike. An 
amazing increaſe! 
Som good huſbandmen in France, have cultivated this 
grain upon nearly the ſame principles as thoſe which Mr. 
iller points out. The little differences in their methods 
may not be uninſtructing: for which reaſon we ſhall here 
give the ſubſtance of M. Duhamel's account of their ma- 
nagement of this corn. 3 
« Maize thrives better in a light and Tandy ſoil, than in 
ſtiff and clayey land. It cannot do without dung; and 
the ground intended for it ſhould receive two good plough- 
ings in March. A third ploughing, which is given to- 
wards the end of April, makes the turrows for the ſeed ; 
and what clods remain after this, are broken by hand, the 
furrows then preventing the uſe of a harrow,  _ 
„ A fine clear day is choſen in May, to ſow the 
ſeed, which is done by making at the bottom of the fur- 
rows, with a ſtick or other inſtrument, ſmall holes, into 
each of which two grains' of maize are dropped. The 
furrows are à foot and a half aſunder; and the holes, at 
the ſame diſtance- frony each other, are diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner that they form a kind of quincunx. | 
„ When the corn is riſen, the weakeſt of the two 
plants is plucked up, where both ſceds have ſprung; and 
where neither of them had grown, two new grains are 
lanted. | | 
Fs Towards the middle of June, the ground is hand- 
hoed round each plant; and as they ſtand in the bottom 
of a furrow, the mould which crumbles down, from time 
to time, lays freſh earth to their roots, and helps to ſup- 
port them. About the end of July, a ſlight hoeing is 
given them, which is the Jaſt; and in ſo doing the earth 
is laid toward the roots of the plants. | 
*The panicles of the male flowers, which grow at the 
top of euch plant, and are well known not to contain any 
grain, are cut off about the middle of Auguſt. But care 
muſt be taken that the grain be impregnated beſore th 


are cut off; which may be known by the then turgid ap- 
pearance of the outward covering of the ears: nor ſhould 
the panicles be cut off from? all the plants at the nu 
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ame: becauſe ſome of the ears are not impregnated fill a 
d | fortnight after. others. Theſe panicles are excellent food 


for cattle. ' When py $154 or ſhortly after, all the 
leaves are ſtripped the ſtalks, er with all the 
blighted and ſmutty ears: for it is ſaid that the good cars 
would not ſo nor the grains be ſo well nou- 
riſhed, if they ſhould be left upon the ſtalks. All theſe 
leaves and ears are given as fodder to oxen ; and it is re- 
markable, that thoſe creatures are fonder of the ſmutty 
ears than of all the reſt. TI , 

« 'The time for ay, Argo is towards the end of 
September. The ears are gathered by hand, and put 
into baſkets, in which they are carried and laid in heaps 
from ſpace to ſpace in the field ; after which they are load- 
ed in carts, carried home, and ſpread upon an even floor 
prepared for that purpoſe. They are then taken out of 
their ſheath or hood, and dried in the ſun before they are 
laid up in the granary ; or elſe the grain is taken olit at 
that time. Maize which has been well dried in the ſum 
will keep ſeyeral years, and not be the leſs fit for ſowing: 
The granary ſhould be very dry, and the corn laid up 
it ſhould be turned at leaſt every three. months, to prevent 
its growing muſty, or being attacked by inſects. 
There are two ways of taking out the grain, The 
firſt, which is the moſt expeditious, is by threſhing it with 
a flail: but in this method a great deal of the corn is 
broken or bruiſed. The fecond, and more common, is 
by rubbing the ears bard againſt the edge of a flat piece of 
iron. This cafily ſeparates the grains from the ſpike, 
or cob, without hurting them, and this remainder-of the 
ear is very good food for oxen. = «15 bus 

&« As as the ears are gathered, the ſtalks remaining 
in the ground are plucked up, and laid by for winter fod- 
der, for oxen. The field is afterward ploughed up as ſoon 
as poſhble : it being the general opinion of farmers, that 
the roots of the maize would otherwiſe continue to ſuck 
up the rich particles of the earth. Whether this be true, 
or not, their notion is, that if this ploughing ſhould be 
deferred, the next year's crop would certainly ſuffer by it. 

“% When maize is planted only for fodder, particularly 
of cows and oxen, it is ſowed very thick, and harrowed 
in, or covered with a rake, in a good ſoil, which has 
been ploughed twice, and well dunged: but it is obſerved, 
that in theſe thick ſowings, all the female flowers are 
barren, and E no gum: and it likewiſe is fo great 
an impoveriſher of land, that though the ground be 
dunged every time it is planted, wheat never does ſo well 
where this corn has grown, as in the neighbouring fields 
where it never was, D 
M. Aimen, M. D. in the province of Guyenne, where 
| — quantities of this corn are raiſed, obſerves to M. Du- 
. hamel, 1. That it is important to ſow maize rather in the 
beginning than at the latter end of May; becauſe, if it is 


| ſowed early, the plants will have acquired ſufficient ſtrength 


before the great heats, to ſhoot out then with vigour ; - 
nor will their ears be burnt, or liable to that barrenneſs to 
which they are ſubject when this corn is ſowed late; be- 
ſides which, the ſtalks will be ſtronger, and their ears 
larger and fuller of grain; 2. That the ears of maize are 
greatly hurt by cutting the panicles too late; and that they 
ought to be cut before the hoods are open. By leaving a 


ey | plant with its male flowers at every twenty ſeet diſtance, 


all the female ears will be impregnated. 

In two different, but ſucceſſive years, this gentleman 
ſingled out twp * maize, the plants of which ſeemed 
2 3B 2 3 


w him ſtrong. He cut 
male flowers of all the plarits in the firſt row, before their 
_ = 9 41 
f uſual time orming this operation: 
conſequence was, that the female is of the firſt row 
were much the largeſt and beſt filled with grain. 
He likewiſe ſowed a row of maize at a diſtance from 
any other field planted with that corn, and cut off the 
panicles of that row before the hoods were opened ; leav- 
ng only one plant with its male flowers at every twenty 
feet diſtance. At harveſt, he obſerved, 1. That all the 
female cars of all the plants were impregnated. 2. That 
the female ears of the plants which had loſt their male pa- 
nicles early, were thicker, longer, and fuller of corn than 
any others. 3. That the female ears of the plants whoſe 
panicles had been cut late, were ſmaller and ſhorter, and 
that in ſome parts of them the grains were abortive. 
- To ſatisfy himſelf whether it be beſt to ſow maize 
thick, or thin, he planted three different ſpots of ground 
with this corn, on the third of April 1753. e ſeed 
uſed for the firſt, where the grains were placed about a 
foot and a half aſunder, according to the common prac- 
tice of the country, in which experience had inſtructed 
the huſbandman, weighed one ounce and one penny- 
weight: the ſecond, in which the grains were only a foot 
aſunder, was ſowed with two ounces and two penny- 
weights of ſeed : and the third, in which they were but 
ſix inches apart, was ſowed with four ounces and a half. 
The firſt of theſe ſpots produced eighteen pounds and four 
ounces of grain: the ſecond, fifteen pounds ſeven ounces: 
and the third, eleven pounds two ounces. A manifeſt 
proof, as M. Duhamel obſerves, that ſome ſorts of grain 
will not thrive unleſs they are ſown very thin ; and that, 
for want of this precaution, a great deal of corn is often 
loſt, and the =__ are conſiderably diminiſhed. 

As maize is a large plant, and requires much nouriſh- 
ment, it would certainly be right to try the culture of it 
with the horſe-hoe : to this end, it will be proper to plant 
the rows two feet aſunder, and the grains in them twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. All the neceſſary hoeings may 
then be given with the cultivator drawn by one horſe ; 
and I believe, with Mr. Miller, M. Aimen, and M. Du- 
hamel, that the corn will thrive the better for it, and the 
land be afterwards fitted for other grain. It is worth the 
while of thoſe who live in the countries where maize is 
cultivated, to try what will be the effe of this method. 

MALANDERS, cracks in the bend of a horſe's knee, 


M Al. 
g. off 


that diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted matter; they are often | ped perpen 


the occaſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the horſe's tumb- 


ling. 
Hie diſtemper is cured by waſhing the parts with a 
. lather of ſoap warmed, or old chamber-lye ; and then apply- 
ing over the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread on 
tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed, night and morn- 
ing, till all the ſcabs fall off: if this ſhould not ſucceed, 
anoint them night and morning with a little of the follow- 
ing, and apply the above ointment over it. 


Take of Æthiops mineral half an ounce; white vi- 
triol one dram; ſoft green ſope fix ounces: anoint 
with this often, but firſt clip away the hair, and 
clear the ſcabs. On their 5 up, it may be 
properts give a gentle purge or two; or the nitre- 

may be taken advantageouſly for a fortnight 
or three weeks. Bartlet's Farriery. 


the Pd of ths | 


ſufficiently, the water is drawn off. 


' MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it for making a potable 
Marr e by ſtopping — 
ginning of vegetation. ES 0463-127 qi t 

It is faid, that the foil on which barley grows makes a 
conſiderable difference in the grain, and that the barley 
fitteſt for malt is that which on a rich, light, or 

ravelly ſoil, and which has been raiſed from ſeed brought 

rom a farm of a different ſoil and ſituation. The fulleft 
and largeſt grains of ſuch a crop ſhould be choſen for 
making malt. It ſhould be heavy and perfectly ſound, 
and ſuch as has not ſuffered any accident in the field, 
Its being a little heated in the mow, is by ſome reckon- 
ed an advantage, becauſe the grain will be the more 
equally dried, and will conſequently the more equally 
imbibe water. If it has been ſo much mow-burnt as to 
look blackiſh when broken at the root end, or, as Mr. 
Combrune ſays, if if has ſuffered a heat of 120 degrees, 
it is unfit to make good malt. It is alſo found by ex- 
perience, that barley taken immediately from the field 
does not malt ſo kindly as that which has been ſome 
time in the houſe, or mow. Special care ſhould be 
taken that it be free from the ſeeds of weeds ; for theſe, 
in the malting, are apt to give the grain a bad taſte, 
which cannot be afterwards got rid of. 

By germination, all the principles of barley are put 
in action. The heat which it undergoes in malting 
ſeparates and divides its parts ; and the viſcidity which it 
before poſſeſſed is removed by the looſer texture of its 
oils, and their intimate union with the falt, which 
pw malt the ſweetiſh taſte that diſtinguiſhes it from 

rley. g 

is order to its being malted, the barley is put into a 
ciſtern lined with lead or ſtone, and covered with wa- 
ter about ſix inches deep above the barley, to give room 
for its ſwelling. All the good grain will fink in the 
water; but, after ſtirring it, the imperfeCt or diſtempered 

ins will riſe to the- Tarface. Theſe ſhould be fkim- 
med off, and given to poultry or hogs, for they will 
never make good malt. By the water's gaining admit- 
tance into the barley, a great quantity of the air is ex- 
pelled ; as appears from the number of bubbles which 
riſe on the ſurface. ; £45] 

The barley is left in the water two or three days, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the heat of the weather 
and the dryneſs of the barley. A judgment is formed 
that grain is fully ſaturated with water, from its appear- 


ing turgid, and eaſily giving way to an iron. rod drop- 


dicularly into it. Or, take a corn from the 
middle of the ciſtern, and hold it ſteadily, by the two 
ends, between the fore-finger and thumb: preſs it gently, 
and if it continues firm when ſo preſſed, and the ſkin 
does not break, it muſt ſoak longer : if it cruſhes toge- 
ther and feels mellow, and the ſkin crack, it is watered 
enough. Nicety in this is a material point, and can be 
learnt only by experience. If the grain ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to remain too long in the water, it would begin 
to loſe part of its ſweetneſs. When it has been ſteeped 


The water uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be that of a 
clear running ſtream, or rain water; or, if ſuch cannot 
be had, d water, provided it be ſweet and clean, 
will do very well; or pump water, which ſhould be ren- 
dered ſoft, if it be naturally hard. If the water made uſe 
of is any way tainted, it communicates to the malt a 


| taſte which it never loſes. Mr, Combrune adviſes the 


adding 
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adding of lime to the water in which the barley is ſteep- 


ed: but this ſeems to be i » becauſe it appears 
o_ Dr. Home's experiments that lime renders water 
har : | 

. From the ciſtern, the barley is laid in a regular heap, 
or couch, where it muſt remain thirty hours, or till it 
contracts a heat. It muſt then be worked in one or more 
heaps, and turned every four, fix, or eight hours, accord- 
ing as the weather is cold or hot. When it begins to 
ſpire, it ſnould be turned every three or four hours, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air ; and as it comes 
(for ſo its ſpiring is commonly termed) the heap muſt be 
ſpread thinner to cool it, leſt it be heated too much, and 
the ination be carried on too faſt, by which the oils 
would be too much conſumed. The turning of it muſt 
be continued in pr ion as it is more or leſs flow in 


w , 


, fo that it may be brought tolerably dry to the kiln. 


r 

When the roots begin to deaden, the couch muſt be thick- 
ened again, and often turned, that the growth of the 
roots may not revive. At this time, the ſpire ſhould be 
near piercing through the outer ſkin of the barley : for if it 
grows quite out, the ſtrength of the malt will be too much 
cenſumed. After the malt is made thus far, the common 


ractice is to lay it at once on the kiln : but the beſt way 


is to gather it all up in one heap, to let it lie in that ſtate 
twelve hours, and then to turn it every fourth hour, dur- 
ing the ſpace of twenty-four hours. | 

No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to tread on the malt with 
their ſhoes, while it is on the floor ; becauſe many grains 
are inevitably bruiſed thereby, and theſe, vegetating no 
longer, afford the roots of the other grains a ſubſtance in- 
to which they extend their fibres, and are by that means 
intangled in bunches : and beſides this, the bruiſed corn 
acquires a degree of putrefaction which taints the liquor 
made of the malt intermixed therewith. Equal care ſhould 
alſo be taken, that the grain be not bruiſed by any other 
means. : 3 2 
- Mr. Combrune thinks, that the time moſt proper for 
maltinq is when the temperature of the air is ſuch that 
barley begins naturally to germinate, at which ſeaſon the 
thermometer marks from between thirty-two to forty de- 
grees. How far that time may be extended, experience 
alone can determine. The warmer the weather is, the 
greater muſt be the diſadvantage under which the maltſter 
labours ; becauſe the motion of the fluids is then ſo ſtrong, 
that the proceſs goes on too quick, and the finer parts are 
apt to fly off ; the conſequence of which is, that inſtead 
of a ſwzet, the malt inclines to a bitter taſte, the oils be- 
ing turned rancid. This is ſo univerſally experienced, 
that brewers carefully avoid purchaſing what is termed lat- 
ter made malt. 

The grain thus prepared for drying is ſpread on the 
kiln, where, meeting with a heat greater than is ſuited to 
vegetation, its farther is ſtopped. It is ſpread on 
the kiln three or four inches thick, and turned every three 
or four hours. 'The laying of it thicker is attended with 
inconveniencies, among which is particularly its being un- 
equally dried; and therefore that ſhould be avoided. The 
ſtrength and duration of the fire is different, according as 
the malt is intended to be dried, 


The pale malt requires more leiſure, and leſs fire, than the 
amber or brown. 5 


Pale and amber malt are dried with coke or culm, 
which not emitting any ſmoke, give the malt a brighter 


pale, amber, or brown. 
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colour, and do not communicate that bad reliſh which 
malt has when dried with wood, ſtraw, &c. the ſmoke of 
which taints it. Coke is beſt, becauſe its fire gives a 
ſteady and conſtant heat, whereby the malt is dried uni- 
cormly. If wood, or any vegetable fuel is uſed, it ſhould 
be extremely well dried, in order that, being as free as poſ- 
Gble from morſture, it may yield the leſs ſmoke. 1 
The ſize of the malt kiln is generally proportioned to 
the quantity of malt for which it is intended. Some build 
their kiln ſquare, and others make it round; but this laſt 
is undoubtedly the beſt form, becauſe the heat of the fire 
is more equally diffuſed therein, and the grain is of courſe 
more equally dried. Various ſubſtances have been made 
uſe of for covering the kiln, ſuch as tiles, plates of tin, 
and wire: of theſe, the wire is to be preferred, becauſe it 
does not contract ſo great a degree of heat as to parch the 
grain in contact with it: but, for this very reaſon, hair 
cloth is preferable to any other covering ; becauſe, when 
any part of the malt is in immediate contact with a ſub- 
ſtarice much more ſolid than itſelf, and therefore capable 
of receiving a proportionably greater degree of heat, the 
malt in contact with that heated body is parched or burnt, 
by heat which is not equally diffuſed through the whole 
| maſs. which maſs cannot therefore be all equally heated. 
The hair cloth is ſpread upon ſmall wooden rafters, and 
theſe are ſupported by bars of iron laid acroſs the kiln. 
An ingeniousand attentive maltſter marked the degree of 
heat in the malt whilſt on the floor: and the reſult of his 
obſervations in this reſpect is as follows. During the firſt 
ten days that the malt was on the floor, the heat in it was 
between 50 and 60 degrees. During the next three or 
four days, the heat was increaſed from 60 to 65 and 67 
degrees ; and during the laſt days of its lying there, to 80, 
84, and 87, which laſt was the degree of Im when the 
malt was put on the kiln. 'There cannot be any abſolute 
rule as to the difference of heat during the different times 
in the proceſs of malting, becauſe it muſt be ſuited to the 
heat of the air: at leaſt we have not yet ſuſficient data 
whereon to found ſuch a calculation. The heat of the 
malt on the kiln when fit for pale malt was 120 degrees, 
and when it was fit for brown the heat was 147. , 
_ This intelligefit artiſt's obſervation, that the malt was 
fit for what is called pale malt when its heat was at 120 
degrees, ſuggeſts a caution which ſhould be moſt carefully 
attended to, namely, that whatever colour it be intended 
to give the malt, the heat at firſt ſhould always be the 
ſame: thus, for example, malt which is dried to the 
degree of high brown, ſhould firſt be rendered pale malt, 
then amber, and ſo on progreſſively ; not by a ſudden in- 
creaſe of the fire, but by a longer continuance thereof. 
In this manner, the whole body of the grain is equally 
and | am! ee. ; whereas a ſtrong and quicker fire 
would parch, or as it were ſinge the outſide, while the in 
ternal parts remain moiſt : and as that 'moiſture is after- ' 
wards evaporated, it muſt crack the ſurrounding hardened 
or whereby the grain is again damaged in, another 
» ; | | 
As ſoon as the malt is dry, it muſt be removed from the 
kiln, and ſpread thin, that it may cool to the temperature 
of the air. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that any of its parts are 
capable of retaining the fire in ſuch manner as not to ſuf- 
fer it to eſcape ;' though ſome have conceited that they do. 
In proportion as malts are dried, their particles are more 
or leſs ſeparated, and coming in contact with water, they 
1 . ſtrongly 
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much deſired by the bre wers. | 

Malt which has not had a ſufficient time to ſhoot, ſo 
that its plyme, or acroſpire, as the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached to the inward ſkin of the barley, re- 
mains charged with too large a quantity of its unattenu- 
ated oils. All thoſe parts which have not been put in mo- 
tion by the act of germination, will, when laid on the 
kiln to dry, be ſo hardened, as not to be ſoluble in wa- 
22 conſequently will be loſt to the ſtrength of the 

in 

| When malt is ſuffered to too much, or until the 
ſpire has ſhot through the ſkin of the barley ; though all 
at is left be malt, yet, as too large a portion of its oils 


S 


will have been in vegetation, the malt will be 
catly diminiſhed in proportion to what it ought to have 
— and what r s cannot be fit to brew drink for 


long keeping, of the loſs of the oils. 
Malt which has been duly worked on the floor, will, if 
it has not been ſufficiently dried on the kiln, be apt to ger- 
inate or ſprout afreſh ; perhaps to conceive ſo great a 
as to take fire ; and thould it continue long with a 
e degree of heat, the leaſt evil that can be expect- 
ed, is that it will grow mouldy and have an ill flavour. 
Malt well worked, but over-dried, will be ſo hardcned, 
or its aceous quality will be ſo deſtroyed, that it will 
not imbibe from the air that moiſture which is neceſſary to 
mellow-it, and render it fit for brewing : for when it has 
been previouſly ſoftened by the moiſture of the air, it 
mixes more eaſily and more intimately with the water, and 
by that means yields a more copious extract, than it would 
other wiſe do. 


Malt juſt, or but lately, taken ſrom the kiln, remains 


warm a conſiderable time. Until it becomes as cool as the 
ſurrounding air, it does not mellow by the addition of a 
due quantity of moiſture from the air: and the wort made 
of ſuch malt requires a much longer boiling before it 
8 that which is made of malt ſome months 


The practice of thoſe maltſters who ſprinkle water on 
malt newly taken ſrom the kiln, to give it the ce 
of having been made a r time, or, to uſe their on ex- 
pre ſſion, to plum it, 18 highl blameable. It 183 in fact, 
a downright fraud, practiſed chiefly becauſe leſs 
fills the buſhel : but a farther evil is, that if it be not uſed 
ſpeedily, it heats, ſoon grows mouldy, and ſuffers: great 
ge. | 


ing cracked, readily yields that fine mealy | 


grain then 


Male dried on à kiln not ſufficiently heated muſt require 
e longer time for it to receive the due effect 
the fire : for want of which it will be in the fame ſtate 
as malt not thoroughly dried. Or if the fire be too quick, 
or too fierce, inſtead of gently ing the water from 
the corn, it ſcorches the ſcin, and it 
from the of the grain. Ihe malt to which this 
e blown malt; of which Mr. Combrune 
es, that, by the internal expanſion of its parts, it oc- 
cupies a larger ſpace than it ought to do. He adds, that 


Y | if ſuch a fire be continued, it changes ſome parts of the 


grain into ſo brittle a ſubſtance, that the malt is ſaid to be 
glaſſy. The particles which are thus hardened will not 
diſſolve, or but in ſmall proportion: ſo that they fre- 
| quently occaſion an almoſt total want of extract, which, 
in the phraſe of the art, is termed, ſetting the griſt. 

The goodneſs of malt may be known by the followin 
marks. Bite a grain of it aſunder, and if it taſtes mel- 
low and ſweet, — ſoft, and is full of flour from one 
end to the other, it is ll it has a round body, and 
upon putting ſome grains of it into water, they ſwim on 
the ſurface, it is good. Barley ſinks in water, and malt 
that is not well made will do the ſame: but it is to be ob- 
ſerved that this is not an in variable proof, becauſe, if the malt 
be broken, or in the leaſt cracked, it will take in water, and 
ſink. Malt that is rightly made will not be hard, but of 
ſo mellow a nature, that if drawn over an oak board, a- 
croſs the grain, it will leave a white line upon the board, 
like a mark of chalk. Its ſmell alſo may be conſulted ; 
for malt, though otherwiſe good, may have contracted an 
ill ſcent from the fuel, or from the water uſed in the 
ſteeping. 

Before malt is ground, it ſhould be freed from the tails 
and duſt, which would otherwiſe heighten the colour of 
the wort, render the liquor muddy, and give it a bad taſte, 
which could not afterwards be got rid of. The cylindrical 
ſieve will be of excellent uſe for this purpoſe. _ | 

The malt muſt be broken, in order to its communicat- 
ing its virtue to the water. If it be ground too ſmall, its 
flour will mix too freely with the water, and cauſe the 
wort to run thick. Many are of opinion that the beſt way 
is only to crack it, ſo that none of the grains may come 
out whole: for the intent is, that the water ſhould draw 
out an extract, but not be mixed with the mealy part, in 
the manner of a paſte or gruel. Some think that malt 
is better ground by a ſtone mill, than by a ſteel one, be- 
cauſe the former bruiſes it, and the latter only cuts the grains. 

Aſter the malt is ground, it ſhould lie ſometime to mel- 
low in a cool room where no ſun comes: The time for 
this is different, according to its kind. Brown malt may 
be ground at from three to fourteen days before it is uſed, 
in order that the is ee is 9 3 — 

that degree of drying, ma ually ſoftened by 
2 — in the & ; by which . 10 vil — 
the more ſoluble in water. The pale malta require only 
one or two days. After lying thus in the air, leſs maſh- 
ing ſuffices; the ſtrength of the malt ĩs more perfectly ex- 
tracted, and the beer will be conſiderably ſtronger than ĩt 


— 


would be with the __ ee of malt taken direaly 
from the kiln. Care be taken that it get no damage 
in lying. 


Mr. Combrune obſerves, that malt imbibes moiſture 
more readily by being ground and expoſed for ſometime to 
the air, than it does when whole; and that as che damp- 


neſs 


MAL 5 


neſs thus abforbgd by the grain is in reality ſo much cold | oſten, ſpread it thin, and give it a ſufficient quantity of 
water, malt which has been long ground . to be air, at | ay oa nh keeping it cool and . 
maſhed with hotter water than it would otherwiſe be neceſ · | will ſtop the progreſs of the firſt root, give the others, 
1 uſe. Cee the article BX RWIN G. time to ſprout, and the barley will make 2222 
reader is obliged for the following uſeful obſerva · gularly. a | | 
tions on the art of making malt to a very ingenious gen- | A Nin ſkinned fine coated-barley is beſt for making 
tleman, who has practiſed the art many years. malt, and is not the worſe for not being very full bodied : 
Experience, and a conſtant obſervation on effects and | yet would I by no means recommend a lean, half-ſtarved. 
their cauſes, have, ſays he, made me maſter of ſome pieces | unripe grain. 
of knowledge relative to this ſubject, which your farming | Barley, which has grown on lands highly manured, is 
rcaflers may probably think worthy their attention: the | not ſo good for making malt, as that which has been pro- 
reſult of this experience I ſhall lay before them. duced by landof a moderate richneſs without any manure: - 
The firſt thing I ſhall mention, with regard to malt, is | in fact, a luxuriant ſoil, whether naturally fo, or enriched - 
the benefit of changing the water whilſt it is ſteeping. | by art, is not, in general, beſt for yielding barley for the 
Some maltſters think this change of water no ways ne- | maltſter's uſe. e T2 
ceflary ; others, on the contrary, approve of it, but doit | For the reaſons above mentioued, never chuſe to buy 
indiſcriminately in the ſame proportion during the whole | barley from the farmers who have cr as it is 
ſeaſom. They are in both r s wrong; for the times | moſtly a full bodied grain they have to fell. I prefer, for 
when the water requires to be changed ofteneſt are at the | malting, a grain which is the produce of a ſoil that is ra-- 
beginning and latter end of the ſeaſon, in autumn and | ther poor rich, rather light than ſtrong, and more in- 
ſpring, when the weather is warm; for in the middle of | clined to a gravel than a clay, | 
the winter the weather is too cold to admit of the water | This grain is clean-coated, taper, and elegant in its 
being at all changed to any advantage. Suppoſe the bar - form, is full of flour, almoſt tranſparent when watered, 
ley to be left in ſteep forty-eight hours in the ſpring : if and will be ſufficiently wetted in forty-eight hours. 
the weather is inclinable to be warm, the water may be | This grain increaſes in the malting, falls the buſhel well, 
in that ſpace of time changed three times; in other caſes | and makes a fine, ſweet, wholeſome, clean, full-bodied: 
twice may be enough ; but the beſt rule to go by, is that | malt, from which the beſt of beer may be brewed, either 


which follows. I ] brown or pale, according as the malt has been dried higher 
Every maltſter muſt know, that in the autumn and | or lower. 7 | 


ſpring, if barley is left too long on the ſteep in the ſame | Now I have mentioned drying of malt, a few cautions. 
water, the water will grow ſlimy, and ſometimes ſour : | on that head may not be amiſs. | 
now I would adviſe the maltſter to watch the changes of | My practice has been to give my malt as much drying 
the water, and whenhe finds that it is ſmooth and oily to | as I could on the floor: this is not only a great ſaving of 
the touch, and that it is inclinable either to ſmell or taſte | fuel to me, but is alſo attended with ſeveral other ad- 
ſour, let him by all means have it inſtantly changed ; but vantages. | TE 
he muſt obſerve, if he regards his intereſt, a particular me- I find that my malt, by being thus gradually diveſted of 
thod even in doing this, 18 Bay | its outward moiſture, does not ſhrink ſo much when it 
The uſual way of changing the water is, firſt to draw | comes to be laid on the kiln; of courſe it meaſures to 
off that in which the barley was ſteeping, and afterwards | more advantage: it is beſides of a better quality, having 
by 2 full, or by pumping, fill the ciſtern again. uired no foreign taſte in dtying. 
is I do not approve = Rab the barley when the | It may very eaſily be obſerved, that if malt is laid very 
water is drawn off lies cloſer, and is apt, in a very ſhort | damp on the kiln, a thick miſt, or ſmoky vapour, will 
ſpace of time, to heat: this is a great damage to the | immediately ariſe from the ſurface of it, which being re- 
commodity, and, without precaution, a conſiderable loſs | pelled and condenſed by the cold circumambient air, falls 
enſues. Now my method has always been, firſt to get a | again on the malt, where, by the heat from the furnace, 
of water in readineſs near the ciſtern; which 1 | it is a ſecond time rarefied, and aſcends in clouds ot 
cauſe to be thrown on the barley the inſtant the firſt water | ſteam. * 1 2vo ee . 477 
is drawn off; and as a hogſhead of water is ſufficjent to This alternate rarefaction and condenſation of the moiſ - 
wet eight buſhels of barley, I add afterwards as many hog- ture is of great differvice to the malt, giving it often a: 
| „ fave one, as my ciſtern will wet quarters. By ae gy A muſty flavour, and making it beſides more 
theſe means I avoid the danger of the barley heating in | unfit for keeping. | 4 175 
the ciſtern. | | | 4 Now, by my method of ſuffering the malt to receive a 
The conſequences of not changing the water whilſt the | part of — the floor, this inconvenience- is, in 
barley is ſteeping, are often fatal to the malt. fa great ure, avoided ; for the groſs moiſture is al - 
I have already obſerved, that in the ſpring and autumn | ready evaporated before it is laid on the kiln, and that 
u is neceſſary to change the water often in which the | which remains creates no great of ſteam, provided 
barley. is ſteeped : it ſhould hkewiſe be remembred, that the fire in the furnace is. not at fin wade to burn too 
in theſe ſcaſons the making of malt, in all its parts, is a] fierce... _ | 4 4 . 
very eritieal buſineſs; 22 it is then neceſſary that | With this precaution I have often made pale malt as fine. 
the beds, or couches, ſhonld be frequently turned, or the as L have-any where ſeen, ſuch as ſome gentlemen, who 
malt will not come kindly ; but the tap root will be apt [long dealt with me, frequently, nay, conftantly, praiſed.. 
to ſhoot een ſtarving the other roots, _ 8 r was, during the 
preventing them from accompanying it in its growth: this | w time it was on the kiln, but à very moderate, jet 
muſt be checked, and the m—— to turn the couch kr ſire in 3 7 N WET” © 


- 


- Tf Thad an inclination to have any malt high dried-(for 


ſome like brown malt better than pale) when the moiſture 
was nearly evaporated, I caufed the fireto be gradually en- 
creaſed till it roared again in the furnace, taking care that 
the malt ſhould be properly ſtirred, leſt it proved kiln- 
burnt; kid by this method I had a fine, ſweet, brown 
malt, - fit for making harveſt beer, ſuch as ſome farmers 
are very fond of brewing. | 
Many are of opinion, that brown malt, uſed in the 
fame proportion with the pale, will make the ſtrongeſt 
beer ; but this is certainly a miſtake; ſor I have 
made the experiment with great preciſion, but could ne- 
ver find any material difference, and what difference there 
was at any time, ſeemed to me to be rather in favour of 
the pale than the brown malt: this may eaſily be ac- 
counted for, as the flour in the pale malt always remain- 
ed ſound and uninjured in the drying ; whereas the 
brown malt would ſometimes, notwithſtanding all the 
care of the maltſter, be injured or parched by the fire, 
and that part which was parched had of conſequence loſt 
its ſpirit and virtue. 

I muſt, however, on this occaſion, make one neceſſary 
remark, which is, that ſome pale malts are ſlack dried: 
theſe, Ion, make a raw unwholſome liquor, which will 
not well ; but if the pale malt is gradually and flow- 
2 by an uniform gentle heat, it will certainly anſwer 

e cha I have already given of it, and will, beſides, 

have experience ſor my voucher) keep as well as any 

rown malt whatever. | | | 

' Maltſters in general are too little nice in the barley the 
buy. I have already faid ſomething on this head, to whic 
I'ſhall add, that I would by no means have them ever bar- 
gain for mixed grain : what I mean by mixed grain, 1s 

ley grown on various ſoils, and in different fields. There 

is a ſure diſappointment in buying ſuch grain, as the kerns 
will fpire at different times, and ſome of them not at all; 
ſo that, ' after the couch is dried, ſome part of it will not 
be half malted, anda great deal of the remainder not malt- 
ed at all. 5 
In order to avoid this misfortune, for ſuch it is, as the 


maltſter's cuſtomers will, with too much reaſon, find fault | ry 


with his commodity, let him by no means attempt to buy 
tythe barley, for that he is ſure is mixed: I experienced 
myſelf, many years ago, a great loſs by a purchaſe of the 


M AI. 
I would not have made the whole into malt, 
impoſed on my cuſtomers for an hundred 


Take a bowl of water; throw into it a couple handfols 
of the malt ; give it a gentle ſtirring, and the barley which 
has not been malted will fink to the bottom; the half- 
malted grains will have one end ſunk, being in a vertical 
poſition ; and the true good malt will ſwim. This 
experiment I haye often made, and never found it de- 
ceive me. | | | 

The fame barley, though ever ſo good, will not malt 
alike well at all times: for, inſtance, take it as ſoon as it is 
houſed, it comes well, but whilſt it is in its ſweat, by no 
means ; yet after it has none ſweating, it comes well 
again. 

In the ſame manner, barley which has been got in early 
in a very dry ſeaſon, makes but indifferent malt ; whereas 
the ſame barley, if it is left abroad till rain falls on it to 
looſen the huſk from the kernel, malts very well, and 
yields a large increaſe. ; 

Alſo, old. barley, mixed with that of the laſt harveſt, 
does not malt well, for the reaſons above mentioned ; 
it does not all ſpear, or put forth its beard, at the ſame 
time. 

Theſe I know are niceties which few maltſters attend 
to; yet Iam certain that an obſervance of them, and ſome 


\ 


few more particulars, would increaſe their profits nearly 
ten per cent. 1 | 0 
A great many maltſters in the counties of Hertford and 
Eſſex, make prodigious quantities of malt for the London 
market ; and there are often diſputes happen between the 
maltſters and the factors and buyers at Mark- lane, about 
the malt not holding out meaſure; the reaſon of which 
many of the country dealers are unacquainted with, and 
therefore know no other way of guarding againſt it, than 
by throwing in a buſhel or two extraordinary : this is ſome 
abridgment of their profits, and is beſides often unneceſſa- 
One reaſon for this deficiency, is the avariciouſneſs 
of the maker, who 1s willing to have as large an increaſe 
as poſſible, to the amount of fix pecks in eight buſhels ; 
whereas, if the malt is intended for the London market, 


kind. A neighbouring farmer, with whom I was well | four pecks is all that can, with propriety, be allowed; 


acquainted, brought a ſample of barley to market : I look- 
ed atit, and though it was not very fine, I bought it, on 
account of his letting me have it fix-pence a quarter 


cheaper than I could then buy of others: the lot conſiſted | 


of one hundred quarters ; but when it came home, and I 
had tried ſome of it, I think about ten quarters, I was 
reatly ſurpriſed to find the malt ſo bad, when examining 
the barley with great attention, I ſoon diſcovered the rea- 
ſon of it. Meeting the farmer, of whom I had bought it, 
within a day or two afterwards, I aſked him how he came 
to ſell me mixed barley, adding, that I always thought he 
kept his grain with more care ſeparate ; he ſoon unravelled 
the myſtery, by telling me, that it was the parſon's barley, 
not his own, which he ſold me. | | 
When I heard this, I was not a little diſpleaſed; how- 
ever, reſolving to make the beſt of a bad bargain, I car- 


ried a ſample of it to market rhe next day, and fold it to a | 


hog-feeder for cighteen-pence a quarter leſs than I gave 


ſor it. This was ſome loſs; ae betas, aac | 


* 


| 
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for it muſt not be drawn too long; and this malt requires 
more cleaning by the ſcreen, &c. than that ſold in the 
country. | 
Malt, if it 18 not th6roughly cleaned, will heat in the 
hold of the veſſel that carries it; and the tails, bein 
looſened, will fall off; the neeeſſary conſequence of which 
muſt be a deficiency when it comes to be meaſured a ſe- 
cond time at the wharf or ware-houſe : now, to prevent 
any altcrcation or diſpute, let the maltſter always cauſe his 
commodity to be well ſcreened . before it is meaſured into 
the ſacks to be carried on ſhipboard : he need then put up 


no more than the meaſure ; he will gain himſelf a cha- 


rafter as a clean good workman ; and I will anſwer for 
it, that the faCtors, if he makes his malt according to 
ſample, will readily give him one ſhilling a quarter more' 
than his neighbours. | 452 

MALT-DU ST, the duſt, &c. that ſeparates from the 


malt in the act of drying. | 
' | 1 4 * » N The 
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The following obſervations on the benefit. bf nult · duſt 
as a manure for a ſtiff foil, with a telation of ſonie ex 


| periments made to aſcertain its virtues, appeared in the 
EF b 


 Maſeam Ruſticus, vol. HI. page 277. 
For the benefit of your 


MAIL 
heat; when I found that the acre wetted number 2. 
looked moſt forward and flouriſhing ;- though I muſt own 
there was in appearance but little difference between that 


and number 4. 
The numbers 1, 3, and 6, neither of them looked fo 


1 vigorous as thoſe already noticed; and number 53. ſeem- 


farming readers, ay this - 
tleman, I ſhall communicate a 1 gem ed rather thin on the land; en . e $2 
good condition and healthy. 1 
In May I took another view of my wheat crops, 
found — 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 
Number 2. gave me hopes of a large crop, and was 
ſurpriſingly clear of weeds. 


ſome time ſince, in order to try the ae th * 
as a manure for a crop of wheat. 

I had often heard it afſerted, that malt-duſt was moch 
better ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat ; for the 
latter lying a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt 
being fown with it; the virtues of the manure were ex- 
hauſted long before the ſummer; when the corn-principal- 
rang — being advanced in its mann 
chiefly to make the winter- "7 

Others, contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for 
wheat, and made it appear, that it often cauſed very good 
crops of corn, particularly after a hard winter. 

Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experi- 
ments, in order to determine this matter, I pitched upon 
a field of ten acres, which had borne a good crop of horſe- 


beans; after which it was ſown: with turnips, —— be- 


fed off, it was ſummer · fullowed, being intended ſor 
Wheat. 0 
A fil was ung loam it was in good heart, and 
Nah dhe heroic nated pang 
each containing one are, numbered 17 2% 3 45 5565 75 


8, and 10. 
The whole dere during the conſe of the allowing 
bad four ploughings, wh reduced it to a fine tilth. 
When wheat ſeed · time came, I ſowed numbar 1. broad - 
eaſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and r it in, 
laying on no manure whatever. 
Numb. 2. I ſowed with the ſame * 
after which I ſtrewed over it ten 1 
buſhels of malt-duſt, and ploughed and the 22 


. el alſo wich wheat in the ue , 
ner, except that I — 1 ſtrewing on the malt · duſt, till 
the latter end ol 

Number 4. had a of in the ordinary way, 
and was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other 


parts 
— 5. e eee and was alſo 
in like manner ſown with 

Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the ſame quantity: 
and in February, after ſowing, received a half dreſſing of 
very ns rotten dung; which had been ſeveral times turned 


Number 7. after A ing in the ſpring, 
was ſown ks — which was harrowed 
in, and no manure at all applied. 


Number 8. was ſown with barley, 2 above, but had | 


of malt-duſt laid on it. 


bar 
Nomber 10; was ſown with barley, like number 8: only 
2 five inſtead of ten quarters of malt-duſt laid on 


eg be nocefiry, perhaps to obſerve, that all the 

wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and 

all af the tarkey the ſecond week in March. 
$oon after Chriſtmas I went to take 


-» 


| Number 9s bad in che winter a good dreſſing of dung, || mary 
and was-in the Peng bn with the fame. quamity of | 


a view of my 


ley, when I found number 7. 
proſpt 


8. and 


— were cleared of weeds were 2 


* obli juſt after Michaelmas, to to 
about 4 fr 


bailiff, that they ſhould all be ſeparat threſhed and 
drefled as early as might be in tlie . | 


noted to me, for I had ordered Ge wartibubrozce i 
be taken not to mix one with the other, and — 
2 daun on ene r ee 


and 


3. was greatly W fince the laying on of 


1 dreſſing of malt-duſt. 


— wg 4. looked very vigorous and ſtrong, but was 
foul, having ſeveral ſorts of weeds not to be met 
in other parts of the land. 

Number 5. was thin of plants, and they did not branch 


much; however, they ſtill ſeemed healthy and ſtrong. - 


Number 6. was like: number 3- greatly improved ; but 


it was ſoul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had man 
weeds of a nature quite different from thoſe with wic 
number 4. was infeſted, yg 

theſe parts was taken from the 


the dung laid on _ 

e heap. - 

I, at this time, alſs looked at my pieces fown witti Bar- 
promiſing and clean. 

Number 8. was forwarder, — flattered me with ths 

of a large ęrop. 

umberg. was forward and fine, but foul witleweeds 

Number 10. bore. much the ſame appearantoaruiugted 

as well. 

ryeſt number 2. of the wheat was firſt e 

7 


At 


— I ſucceeded number 4. the reſt were 
near 


the ſame time. 
. and 10. were firſt ready to 


I ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve that thoſe 


Tee thels crope-ta be alt n ee and as 1 


London, 
e particular buſineſs, I left orders with my 


The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus dice 


"Th 


Nantber 1. unmimared; yicldet of wheat L010 MF 

I —— with ee when Pit 

7 

& 

2 

” 1 N | 3 

[Number 9: . of barley © 5 3 
Number bp. manured with” ten quarters of  - 
| _ malt-duſt hen ſown wee — 48 0 

Number 9. manured with in the winter 40 2 

Number 10. manured, when ſown, with fire 

quarters of malt- duſt — — 4 „ 

3 C I muſt 


M AI. 

7 I mu ſt, with your leave , treſ; upor 1 | 

ier 

of the produce of my crop. En 

Firſt, I conclude, that when malt-duſt is 

manure for wheat, it is beſt to lay it on by 
drefling after the corn is come up, as the 


3- 

2. and Iam apt to think that the virtue of the malt-duſt 
laid on number 2. was exhaufted before it could be o 
any eſſential ſervice to the crop: whereas, in number 3. 
tbe manure began to yield forth its virtues juſt as the wheat 
plants began to be in want of a freſh ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment. It was alſo obſervable, that the grains of wheat 
which grew on number 2, were thinner, and had lefs 
ſubſtance, than thoſe of number 3. the grain of which 


does not ſtock the land with deſtructive and devouring 

The wheat grown on number 5. was as fine as that of 
number 3. but conſiderably leſs in quantity, as appears by 
the account. | | 
Ido not much approve of the method ed in num- 
ber 6. yet is it a good alternative, if the farmer happens to 
r 

malt · duſt to be a very ta 

manure for a barley crop ; but the yield of number 10. 
being forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty- 
eight buſhels, which laſt is not an encreaſe in 
to the additional quantity of manure laid on, I thence 
e that eigbt quarters, or fixty-four buſhels, of malt- 
duſt, is the proper quantity of malt-duſt to lay on an acre 
for a barley crop, and that at the 1 

When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln- duſt, 
which falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, 
which falls through the ſcreen whilſt the malt is cleaning 
before it is put up in ſacks, that may be applied to a better 
_ uſe, bein 7 given to pigs, and often to cows, 
in which laſt caſe it makes them give a great deal of milk. 


It has been ſuggeſted that the virtue of malt-duſt, as a | 
manure, laſts only for one crop; but this is a miſtake, 
for when this manure is laid on in January or February, 
0 | 


crop of barley may be had after the wheat, 
It 4 mean malt-duſt) is of a very warm nature: this 
has induced many farmers to think that it will burn a 
and I will not anſwer for it but it might do ſo on a 
hot gravelly ſoil; but on clay land, or a ſtift-loam, it ſel- 
dom or never does any damage: and indeed the only dan- 
is a dry timę enſuing after it is ſpread on the land, for 
N e 
from all hazard of being burnt. 6 FP. 
beſides myſelf, have found 


of my acquaintance, 
-duſt is for a ſtiff ſoil a better manure 


foe 


my opin 


One thing more in recommendation of this my favourite 
ute let me add before I conclude, that nothing ſurpaſſes 
when hid on cold graſs to the amount ai about 
aight quarters, or fixty b vet not leis. 


"+ : 


' 
.” * 
- 


er 
yielded above twelve buſhels more — of number 


N 


I which it 
a | dreſs ſuch land, and can 


convinces me that'male-duſt ber 


| 


| 
| 


þ 


4 


cher, and at a time when the dung - water 
e 


MAN 


Such as have not ſeen its effects in this way a 


would be ſurpri 


at the 
: in ſhort, w 


encreaſe of ſweet | 
finds it neceſſary to 
get malt-duſt in a ſufficient 


fnd 


M A 
upon land to improve it. Ss Dune. f 


The Fro we Letter ſent to Dr. Templeman, Secretary to 
the Bociety for promoting Arts, & c. to be by him communi- 
| cated to the Committee of Agriculture, in Recommendation 
of a new Manure, is of too much Importance to be omitted 


« $I A, | | | 

« As a farmer, like a chemiſt, ſhould loſe none of his 
materials, but make even his waſhings, runnings, and refi- 
duums, turn out to his advantage, I have ſent you ſome 
account of an experiment I have made in manuring of 
land, which I beg you will lay before the committee of 
agriculture, that they may communicate it to others. - 
I am poſſeſſed, Sir, of a farm of near three hundred 
pounds a year, and have in my yard, what you uſuallyſee 
in moſt farmers yards, two recefſes or pools, as reſervoirs 
of dung and water. Theſe reſervoirs in wet weather are 
continually running over; and of courſe part of the mat - 
ter contained in them is carried off, by the neceſſary drains, 
into the highways, ditches, and rivers. ' 1 { 
„ As much of the eſſential quality of the dung is loſt 
in this manner, (for part of the falts, whether fixed or vo- 
latile, will be waſhed into the pools, and when they over- 
run, will be conveyed into the ditches, &c.) I thought it a 
part of good huſbandry to carry this fuperabundant water, 
or manure, (for ſo we may juſtly call it) on my land, 
which I did by means of a watering-cart, not unlike thoſe 
with which roads near London are watered in the 
ſummer-time to allay the duſt. FA 
0 'That the experiment might be the more obvious and 
certain, I firſt tried it (in the beginning of March, 1763) 
on a few acres in the middle of a lar ow, and on 
ſome lands in the middle of a large field of wheat, where, 
in a little time, I found a confiderable encreaſe, in growth, 
both of graſs and grain; and at hay time and harveſt, both 
the one and the other were much better crops than what 
the fame lands produced that were not ſo manured. | 
“As a man, or even a boy, with one of theſe carts, and 
one horſe, may manure a great deal of land in a day, - pro- 
vided it be near the yard, I would recommend the prac- 
tice to all my brother farmers ; for the expence is nothing, 


but the value of the time of the boy and the horſe ; and 


the encreaſe, by what I have ſeen, will be very great. 

This me nure may be alſo laid, to great ad vantage, on 
land that is freſn ſown with barley, oats, or any other 
grain; but on graſs it ſhould be only laid in the winter 
time, when the rains will waſh the falts off the blade; or: 
in the ſpring, when the lands are laid up for hay; as the 
cattle will not feed on the graſs, while the dung, or ſalt, 
adheres to the blade of it. 


This dung - water flould likewiſe be carried on the 


land, not at a time when it rains, but in 


- 
18 
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NAR M A R 


of 2 brown colour, and ſtrongly impregnated\with | MARLE, a kind of dry, ſoft, ſoſſile earth, uſed in 
ſalts. By this means the land be manured from | manuring land. CES NL e * 
time to time, and the pools kept almoſt empty for the | Marle is either grey, blue, brown, yellow, red, or 
11 of freſh matter every time it rains; and nothing | mixed, and is known by itz pure and uncompounded na- 
will be loſt. " ik Gn Rea; ris | i ture: beſides which, it is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other 
MARE, the female of the horſe. See the article Hor sz. | marks, ſuch as, its breaking into little ſquare bits: its fal- 
Such mares as are deſigned for breeding, oughtto be as | ing eaſily to peices, by the force of a blow, or upon being 
free from defects as poſſible, andſhould, no more than the | expoſed to the ſun or troſt ; its feeling fat and unctuous; 
ſtallions, have either moon - eyes, watery- eyes, or blood- | and its looking, when dry, after having expoſed to the 
ſhot- eyes; they ſhould have no ſplint, ſpavin, or curb, | weather for ſome time, as if it was covered with a hoar- 
nor any natural imperfection; for the colts will take after | froſt, or ſprinkled with fine falt. Even when mixed with 
them: but choice ſhould be made of the beſt and ableſt, the land intended to be manured by it, the whole ſurſace of ; 
the moſt high ſpirited; beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped ; | the ſoil will have that whitiſh appearance. But the moſt 
and the natural defects that may be in the ſtallion, ſhould ||unerring way to judge of marle, and know it, from any 
be amended in the mare, as well as that which is amiſs in | other ſuſtance that may reſemble it, is, to break a piece 
the mare ſhould be amended in the ſtallion. © = | as big as a large nutmeg, and, when it is quite dry, drop 
As for her age, ſhe may be covered when three years | it into a glaſs of clear water, whete, if it be the right ſort, 
old; but the moſt convenient time is after four, when ſhe | it will ſoon diſſolve into a ſoft and almoſt impalpable pap, 
will nouriſh her colt beſt ;- and though ſhe may breed till | ſhooting up many ſparkles to the ſurface of the water. 
ſhe is thirteen, yet ſhe is not fit for it lord leg or arms | Some marles efferveſce but little with acids: but they 
for the colt of an old mare is commonly heavy. Before a | ſhould always be put to that trial; becauſe the more they 
mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the houſe about ſix weeks, | efferyeſce with them, the more valuable they are as ma- 
during which time ſhe ſhould be well fed wick good hay | nures. In hot weather, marle will flake with the 
and oats well ſiſted; and in order to render her conception heat of the ſun, like lime; eſpecially if any rain follows a 
the more certain, near a quart of blood may be taken | hot-day, * 4 e e e 
from each fide of her neck, about five or fix days before | The farmers in Staffordſhire reckon the ſoft blue marle, 
covering. Another method to bring a mare in {afon and | which is moſt commonly found under clay, or low black 
make her retain, is to give her, for the ſpace of eight days | ground, at the depth of ſeven or eight feet, the beſt for 


before you bring her to the horſe, about two quarts of | arable land, and the grey ſort the beſt for paſture. That 


hemp-ſeed in the morning, and as much at night; and if | which is of a browniſh colour. with blue veins in it, and 
ſhe refuſcs to eat it, to mingle it with a little bran or oats, | little lumps of chalk or lime-ſtone, generally Ning under 
or elſe to let her faſt for a while: and if the ſtallion alſo | ſtiff clays, and hard to dig, is moſt d in 


in 
eat of it, it will 1 to generation. Cheſhire. The which is uſually found at the depth 

Mares go with foal eleven months and as many days as | of about two feet, or a yard, on the ſides of hills, and in 
they are years old; and therefore the eſt time for | wet 


grounds which have a light ſand in them, is 
covering them is in the beginning of June, that ſhe may | very fat and cloſe, and reckoned the geſt of all marles ; 
foal the May following, when there will be plenty of | for which reaſon it is eee for ſandy lands. 
graſs, which will afford the mares a abundance of This is commonly called peat-marle, or delving-marle. 
milk for nouriſhing their foals: but a mare ſnould never be | The paper- marle, as it is ſometimes called, frequently lies 3 
covered while ſhe is bringing up ber foal, becauſe the foal | near coals, and flakes like leaves or pieces of brown paper, | 
to which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in her belly, | than which it is of a ſomewhat lighter colour. That' | 
will be prejudiced by it, and ſhe herſelf ſooner ſpent. which ſome writers call clay-marle, becauſe it looks like | 
After covering, let her, for three weeks or a month, have clay, is very fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk-ſtones. 
the ſame diet as before, and kept clean in the ſtable till the / Steel · marle breaks of itielf into ſquare cubical bits. Theſe - 
middle of May, with her feet well pared and thin ſhod : | two laſt kinds generally lie under ſand or clay; ſometimes, 
take her in 12 about the latter end of ber, if not | about a yard deep under the former, but often much 
before, and keep her to the end of her foaling. If the | deeper under the htter.. e 
cannot readily bring forth, hold her noſtrils ſo as to ſtop | Stone, ſlate, or flag · marle, which is a kind of ſoft ſtone 
her bing wind ; and if that will not do, diſſolve mad - or rather ſlate, of a blueiſh colour, is generally allowed to 
der, to the quantity of a walnut, in a pint- of ale, and | be the beſt. It eaſily diſſolves with froſt or rain, is found 
give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot void her ſecundine, | near rives and on the fides of hills, and is a very laſt- 
or after-burden, boil two or three handfuls of fennel in | ing manure. An ingenious gentleman, paſſing lately - 
running water, then put half a pint of that liquor into as Bedfordſhire, obſerved, that the people employ- 
much ſack, or, for want thereof, into a pint of ale, with | cd to mend the highways, were laying upon them a 
2 fourth part of fallad-oil,, mixed together, and pour it | blueiſh kind of ſtone.” Struck with the novelty of th 
Iuke-warm into her noſtrils, holding them cloſe for ſome | appearance, he ſtopt, took up a lump, and ſoon found 
time: otherwiſe give her green wheat, or rye, the laſt of | it to be this blue marle, which the ignorant peaſan 
which is beſt. Ali were uſing inftead of real ſtone. The eee 
| If the mare has but little milk, boil 3 that, when he returned the fame way ſome time after, a 
rr OO peeve of lavender and ſpike, and-| heavy ſhower having fallen, the whole road where this 8 
athe the udder with it warm, till the knobs and knots ate | ſubſtance had been io inj diciouſly ſpread, was become 4 
diflolved. She ſhould now drink only white water (which pre ee Sr. ee ee eee af a PTE 
1s bran put into vater ;) give her alſo ſweet maſhes : and - Mr, Martham reckons four forts of marle, in Suſſex 
a mon 10 foaling, let her have a-waſh with ſome vi. grey, blue; yellow, and ted: The blue is abbchitited 
brickſtone or ſavin in it. 


| the beſt the yellow next, and then the grey. The red is 
302 | che 


MAR 


he leaf} Jurable. A great deal pt the marie in the gore 


country runs much u loam ; but that in Suſſax is, 
2 ſyller's ca Ss — muſt certainly be the 
. Mortimer fays, he faw a ſample gf marle from 
9171 * 125 very fat, though it contained ſo 
* vrt, it e not be wf kęd into 
ok Mage fre dul very hady 

we —4 jey land it = an opening 


2 475 counties in England, marle 


dſepyers to f igent eye warly 
Nan ſides of broken u bie cr * 1 
y rivers arc ugh dl" with a yaſt treaſure, which is 


ed by ever flogd, y lands frequently cover 
Ki 00d in 1 it dan let bee three feet deep. It 


at ſeyen, pine, or more, The depth of the mazle 
ſeldom be opal for when the upper cruſt of 
earth i removed, all can be ſcen, of dug, D. 
—. ond thee pe eo e 


rie 


3 qu ha G 
2 


Ar. 1 55 apa Hot 
. 1 os yo — 
MWbere de dae E 


6 up on the 
t be 3 1407 4 9 Tee . 
K — e 
ret he ge gr folom wo long | 


5 


| 
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thus p of fo ky pan Prue 
Ns 10 


ri 


q — ue ad — hen | besten down by 
| the earth which novriſhed i it, and pls * 
han $ letting any great quantity penetrate through 


Ing, 2s bare an thing t 
though t of for tha ut 1 A det ma . may _ | 
rh to every ingenious. improves — . Lea the 
. Bon zx. 
9 is very common in Leland; where it ſeldom lies unctous 
ve à foot or two below the ſurface of the ſoil; luckily a 
that country, which is extremely boggy. But in b 
| Ma, though they bave mf 45 in many places, they are 
often e to ut for it very deep apt agg in the pro- 


| where it ty or ninety feet 
IT vogue abou 


in S 
workmen. . acomng of this pew 
pitsthere, ext care is 
rail them in, to prevent og inept af Meera which 


otherwiſe ha ndeed, 
Jand ; but nfo firily ag it * 


I 
Authors differ wide qi nghe be 0 4. 
manner of uſing almoſt all the manures they treat of: 


of the maxle- 


ight 


ſomę- to the (zreeks, by 


marquis of Turbilly, in his excellent directions for fi 


212 — the bottom gives i 
ently, is waters "which breaks in upon the | 


up marks, and | 


AR 


quality of the ſoil and the Rrength of the manure, af 


Ire kind it be, and in which experience will xver he 
the judigious farmer's ſurelt guide. In marling, it is partir 
cularly uecefſary to find the true proportion which the land 
requires, and better to err in laying on too little, than tuo 
much ; becauſe, more may be added at pleaſure; whereas 
re e Ae fails, becauſe the 
has nat haen ſuſſiciontly opened ; and, in 
that — it will Hees be to or three years before the 
ground comes to a proper 46rpper; The beſt directions 
that can he given ta the farmer in the application of this 
manure io light ſoils, js, to lay on the quantit 2008 will 
Delve the degree of cohe ion wanted in thoſe A 2 
neral rule cannot be laid down in this reſpect 2 
quantity of warle requiſite to effect the deſired end, muſt 
be different, ic properties 19 cha degres of lightneſs of the 


Pliny ſpeaks of maria as a ſpecies af im im ent known 
t more peevliar to Britain and Gaul. 
He calls it, the fat of the earth, and compares it to 
lands in the hymen body, which are lapped in a ceat of 
As this manure, ſo far as we ean find, was not uſed, 
not to be found, in Italy, it ſhews how at- 
tentive the Romans were to agriculture, w they - 
carried their victorious arms n nqtwitbſtanding the 


ney * A cla », and t I n ſail, 
pi. Ye aw m 
with it, ſometimes a3 the depth of three feet, me 


continual alarms they lived in from the — dete and in 


Gaul, they ſaund time to diſeover and a means of , 
n land, particularly ſuited to the 10d and climate, 
others, the chespeſt aud molt laſting. | 
N this ſubjeft, we muſtobſerve, with Dr. 
2 body very ſimilar to marle in 145 appearance, 
_ in its effects, is oſten found in the 
_— the bei marle. It is of a darkifh led c- 
lour, - Inſtead of fertilizing the earth, it renders even the 
if | beſk fouls 5 of vegetables 
tleman, the 
years aſter : 


for many aſter. 1 have ſeen, 
en which ii wes lavfcctirnly by 


and have heard of its bad fills comtunyngin therplaces. 


or a much longer time ; nor is it certain when th 


ko he oh Wo recommends, for boring it ceaſe. A body io very to agriculture, deſerves 

CK: r 2. know what different layers of carth, ores, to be well — 3 in order to its being ſhunned: 

aue &c. lie underneath, and at what and ſhould be thoroughly examined, that we may know 

5 1 5 means Nei rat may e dhe whence proceeds this noxious quality, and how to eure it 
ae r r the ſpil), an i „ place. 


2 poliſh from the inſtrument with 
which it is wrought. A piece of this taken up, when it 
has not been. mych expoſed to the influence of the air, 
uncious ae of the ke 1 Inſtead of the ſmooth. 

by gy; Fes latter, it is acid, and remarkably 


Rrngens. | I with marle, in crumbling in water 

remarkably from it in not ag ey efferveſ- 
— with acids, nor in the leaſt deſtroying: their acidity. 
It turns oy, ſyrup of violets red: which, 22 
tains zn acid; whereas marle, like all ahſorbent carth,. 


this pernigiqus ſubſtance... e. 

It appears from experiments made by the doctor, that 
this pegnigious foblance couß ſta of an earthy 
clay, about an n 
— tho vitriolic acid; from 
— — — 


150 Wurm rd 


the 
$13 211 


ol 
99 6 


chy 
qus earth has been inadvertent] uſed; becaue 
the acid. 


and decompoſes the 


MAR. 


The ſollowi account of marle, was ſent; by a very. 


intelligent gentleman to the editors of the Muſcum 
e, | 


: — Differtation on Marle.. 


It is taken out of the bowels of the earth at ſeveral 
depths, is of divers colours as after named, and ſome ſorts 
have often two or three colours intermired. It is unctu- 
ous, of a ſlippery nature, and in goodneſs pure; foon re- 
lents after rain, and, when dry, —_ like lime, and 
at laſt diflolves into the fineſt 22 

I intend to leave with you ſome ſpecimens of two kinds | is 
of marle (which you may give to the gentlemen or farmers 
wha deſire them): they are what I have collected in Mid- 
dleſex, N * abounds with good marle ; but it is 
not uſed by the gentry, or farmers, ſo much as it 
— hy vs ſo readily dung, foot, aſhes, and o 
rom London. 

* marle, che beſt way is to uſe the 
auger, and obſerve the ſtrata taken up from time to time 


by it, 


ne ue echt ly 


| is ben port tit tha, d 11 or light 
, , 
| lands of any kind: It js Eno 9755 lands. 155 
PL good or al r of ire nature ſoever, 
even » provi care taken in on a proper 
r and that the fame be well Ale *. 
Care muſt be taken in the quantity uſed ; if too little, 
you may eaſily add; but if too much is laid on che land, 
you cannot take it away. 
* is uſed in ſome countries for arable lands only : yet it 
for 8 paſture lands, but does not the firſt, 
and eldom till the ſecond year, ſhew forth its utility; and 
then you will obſerve the graſs to ſhoot, out a dark, or 
blackiſh colour, which afterwards turns to the finelt 
green; and with it come up quantities of white clover- 
which hath occaſioned me ſome difficulty with 


| the farmers to convince them I had not fown the dover- 


If lands are properly marled, they will continue 
5 twelve or fourteen re forthe plough ʒ and for 


I have found, after I have got through the ſurface, which lands, much | 
ed aod Lito . would recommend the plough be not ſuffered 
1 n N 
marle, viz. >p which a ppears of a Ene fig : light-brown CO» 


* and ſome of it — with blue veins (which Lill 


2 bed of this pigeon marle of five or ſix feet deep, and 


call toad marle, by way of diſtinction; this is beavier, | 
and without any veins of blue. 

When either of theſe morles are dug out of the pit, the 
ſpade cuts them like fo much ag the — 
marle look very blackiſh and dark, and wor and I 
believe is, in ſome countries, toad marle, from its 
reſemblance in colour to that animal: but this warle being 
expoſed ta the air alters the eplour very much, This ap- 
pears to me to be the ſtrongelt marle. 

Marles may be difeovered ſometimes near the ſurface, 
— be, c ene your 


3 | found near rivers, or brooks, and 
rg if 


nn 
— 


1 . pou hove fate Mark, ty it by Ar, 
Fire, ond Water, or Kinegar. 


may 


Firſt, By ex poſing a large ge lump of three or four pounds 
in the air, which, if true marle, will, in a little time, 

the nitre, dews, Ke. break into ſmall parts; and there wi 
be an hoary, or white, congelation on that part of it which 


1s expoſed to the ſun; 
Secondly, When your marle is dry, break it into ſmall 
particles, and put an handful into an hot coal fire, and it 
will crackle as if ſo much falt had been put therein. 
Ne Place a piece of the dried marle in a glaſs, 
d thereon gently pour as, much water as will cover it. 
if true marle, it w es gradually moulder, 8 
into a liquid ſoap. La not the be ſhaken, that 
you may obſerve the cbullition (which is material); or 
you may; in like manner, try it with vinegar, where the 


etferveſcence, or ſtruggling, will be much ſuonger than 


in water. 


Fiſh thrive uſly, and fatter in marle- its. 
than any other ol go: 7h * grow | F 


here call pigeon marle, n here was | Quantities to be uſed. 
after that followed anather kind of marle, which I will | io Ebony ee hy eng 


me countries they will tell you of layin n | 
| hundred loods to af 200" irs wee, WY ; bur” 
they no where aſcertain what is a load. In Chefbireand 
Lancaſhire their loads are ſcarcely fix buthels, and 

uſe a ſmall cart made for the purpoſe, draws by two or 


three ſmall horſes. | 
If the land is gravelly, ory Feb light, let as much be 
laid on it as will make a k coat to bind and ſtiſen 


the ſoil. 


But let the land be what it will, fo mock ſhould, in 211 


events, be laid on as will make a thin coat over the entire 
ſurface; 


Upon my lands, which are and paſture, of a 
x 5g 8 on a clayey ws. which were teft, 

1 7 years ſince, in a 12 534 plight, by the late te- 
won L firſt attempted to lay ten loads to every acre, 


a load I mean as much as three. large, well-fed, ftron 
horſes could draw) but found it was too little, and k 


wean} bonds, 11, 

Timmediately dou the quantity, and two years aſter- 
wards I o4468 pnothies cont of Eren Toa mathe w. er 
acre, and find it anſwers vety well for hay and paſture. 
| peed not ſay horſes and cows are fondet of this hay and 


a, han of that wherein the dung may be walter ad 


L A work of this kind ſhould be fet abour by the end of 

ſt, or beginning of September; and the mould 
be ot into. ſmall heaps, as the Middlefex farmers ſhoot 
their dung, viz. two or three buſhels in each heap ; and 
a man mult be ready to ſeparate it, that the nitre, air, 


dews, and rain, on the large pieces, act 
e Sing 9 the rh ply, toy 


n deset 2. & and 
ee nitre, &c. have * 


wt, 


— 


pieces to com 

avoid as much as poſſible, leav- 

i lie without being ſpread 
i cauſe them to unite therewith. 


k would take a volume to give an exact and full hiſtory 
its virtues and uſes, and to ſhew that it was uſed 
the Romans, and many years diſcontinued, and eſpe- 

till the houſes of York and Lancaſter were united, 
then revived in ſome few counties ; and the great be- 
received by marling in Suffolk and N within 


know that gentlemen and farmers are a 
while ere they care to venture on the practice of 
theory, and principally from not having ſeen 


» - 


E 


5 


b 


27 


; 


and what is not, true and genuine 
dein maimed with the Teles, or 


and from 


5 


deſign is anſwered. | 
of colours in marle, viz. blue, white, | 
6 * 


difference, 
ap, ard as 

of Staf- 
all ſquare 
pieces like dice, -or into thin flakes, in the manner of lead 
ore, and looks ſmooth on the ſurface. 

'MARSHY Lands, a fort of paſtureorgrazinggrounds, 
ing near the ſea, rivers, or fens. 
to lands lying near rivers, the 


eat improvement of 


inconvenien | 
bject to floods, which hig 
hills near the ſides of rivers, and the long courſe of them, 
to be frequent: and, though the richeſt land gene- 
lies near on 2 7” _ is 9 Eee danger 
ing ſpoiled, 1 when are not 
and . . fed with cattle. 'This, 
when feeding bears any thing of a price, would be the very 
eſt way in uncertain lands, and incloſing 


Morti- 


FN 
| -lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts 
of England, produce a ſort of graſs, which feed ſheep in a 


| coaſts about Boſton, Spalding, 


earth 


4 


| parts of the kingdom, for the cloth 
manufacturers. r ee 
x par yes gra; _ ve and twenty hun- 
weight. Tramſ. Numb. 223. 

r 
to keep all the water he can from them. ſea-water in 
particular is to be kept from them as much as poſſible ; and 
this is uſually done at a very great expence, by high banks 


for the owner 


4000 6 | theſe lands, 

wo things greatly wanting in p in | 
are ſhelter for A cattle, and freſh water. 3 
ful may, however, in a great meaſure obviate theſe 


by digging in proper places, large ponds to receive the rain 
water, and by planting trees and hedges in certain places 
towards the where may not only afford ſhelter 
for the cattle, but keep off the ſea breezes, which often 
will cut off the tops of all the graſs in theſe places, and 
make it look as if mowed. 195 
Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and they 
preſerve ſneep from the rot. It would be of van 
tage to them, if there were raiſed, in the middle of every 
large marſh, banks of earth in a croſs, or in the form of 
two ſemi-circles, and theſe ted with trees; theſe 
would ſerve as a ſhelter for , let the wind blow from 
s pai would, and would ſoon repay the expence- 
making. 


There are, in different parts of England, 

quantities of land upon 222 ne. 
taking in, though no one has yet thought ofdoing it. 'The 
| and many other parts of 
Lineolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of this, where the 
ſea falls from the land, ſo that on the outſide of the ſca 


of 


| walls, on the owſe, where every tide the falt water comes, 


there grows a great deal of „and the owſe is 
- way grr whe. ayer auge 72 irn 
This owſe, when taken in, hardly ſinks any thing at 
all, and they dig the walls from the outſide of it, all the 
they are made of being taken from thence, and the 
ſea, in a few tides, filling it up again: and though the. 
ſea, at high water, comes only to the foot of the bank, 
yet once in a year or two, ſome extraordinary tides go over 
the banks, though they are ten feet high. Theſe banks: 
are fifty feet broad- at the bottom, and three feet at the 
top z and the common price of making them is three ſhil- 
lings a pole, the earth being all carried in wheel-barrows, 
nd face towards the ſea, where the greateſt ſlope is, being 
turfed. Mortimer s Huſbandry. Nin 
MATFELLON, S., BLU Bor TIL. | 
MAY-WEED, a wild ſpecies of chamomile, a trail- 
ing 2 plant, which puts outs ronts from its branches 
as they lie on the ground. By this means, and by ſcatter- 
ings its ſeeds long before the corn is ripe, it ſpreads and 
8 greatly. It flowers in May, and thence has ac- 
quired the name of May-weed. abit he 
The means of extirpating it are, ſummer fallows, re- 
peated good harrowing, and burning the collected roots, 
as before directed, in fimilar caſes, or, which will be 
found ſtill more effectual, the frequent hoeings praQtiſed 
the New Huſbandry. What eſcapes theſe Clearings. 
ſhould be very wat {64 pulled up by hand; ſor the com- 
mon weeding-hook will not go deep enough to take out 
the whole of the long ſlender tap root of this plant, of 
which every remaining bit that has a knot in it will pro- 
duce new ſhoots. Nor ought the farmer to regret this 
{mall additional expence, to get rid of one of _—_— 
| LF a 


M E A 


band cnenies his corn can have, Bür- Lifle affuris'as; ; 


as good a crop of wheat as one would wiſh'to 


fee 
the winter time was, to his knowledge, ſo deſtroyed 
ſpring 


the coming up of May-weeds and po 
and ſummer, that ie dd nor at laſt y 


AD, a liquor made of honey, and held in 
eſtimation by moſt of the northern nations, but perhaps 
not eſteemed here ſo much as it might deſerve, if due care 
was taken to prepare it properly, 15 ih 

this ſubjeQ, 


ies in the 


- 


All the writers who have hitherto treated of 
have given into a capital error with regard to the ſtr 
of this liquor, by directing too great a ion of 
ney to be diſſolved in the water. The uſual practice of 
making it ſo ſtrong to bear an egg, is very wrong. The 
liquor is thereby rendered a meer ſtum, and this 
lity is ſtill increaſed by the long boiling 
It is ſcarcely ble to procure honey fo pure, but that 
ſome bee-bread, wax, or other ſubſtance, is mixed with it; 
and this cannot be perfectly from it, ſo far as I 
know, but by boiling. On this account the boiling of 
mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary. In order the more 
effectually to ſeparate theſe impurities from the liquor, it 
will be adviſable to mix ſome whites of eggs with it before 
it is put on the fire, and it will be particularly neceflary to 
ſkim off the thick ſcum that riſes, the moment the liquor 
begins to boil ; and this muſt be attentively continued ſo 
Jong as it boils. The only intention of boiling being here 
to ſeparate the impurities, and to make a perfe&t union of 
the water and the honey, both which purpoſes are very 
ſoon obtained, it evidently appears, that the boiling need 
be of but very ſhort duration. This becomes here more 

rticularly — becauſe the liquor will be the leſs 
diſpoſed to ferment kindly, the longer the boiling has been 
continued. It is 
long boiling, that mead has hitherto lain under ſo great 
diſcredit ; becauſe it then never fermented ſufficiently to 


take off its luſcious ſweetneſs ; whereas, had it under- | 


gone a due fermentation, that ſweetneſs would have 
22 and the mead would have attained a ſine racy 


vour. 
hops to their mead. 


— 


Some notable houſewives have added 
This helps to take off its ſweetneſs,” and, as the bitterneſs 
vf the hop goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour. A ferment 


is here, as in all liquors that are boiled, generally wanted 


to bring on a perfect fermentation: but as the leaſt taint 

in the ferment is communicated to the whole liquor, 

particular care ſhould be taken that it be very ſweet and 

good. Mead, judiciouſly managed on theſe PRO 

will keep for years, and be improved by age. The rack- 

ng, omg, c. of this liquor, are the ſame as thoſe of 
r white wines. 


- MEADOW, a general name for paſture or graſs- | 


Tands, annually mown for hay ; but is more particularly 
applied to which are fo low as to be too moiſt for 

cattle to graze upon them in winter, without breaking 
the ſward. | 255 5 

4 Meadows, being 
wafhed down from the adjacent riſing grounds, are uſually 
of a good ſoil, and ſeldom require any other improvement, 
than the removing of temporary imperfections. But they 
may likewilec be of ſuch a nature as to ſtand in need of a 
more particular treatment: as is the caſe when their ſur- 


perhaps owing to the ſingle article of 


y enriched with the fine mould | 


MEA 


11, SIR * 7 ſtrong ” FREY 
— A neglect, a coarſe ſtrong graſs, ruſhes, 


n 

is to | 
looſe ſurface, or at 24 P ＋ it as to en- 
plough afterwards to reach the better ſoil un - 
> manner of doing this has already been 
explained ſo very amply, - that it will be ſufficient to add 
here, that this looſe upper earth muſt be ſo ſtren ed 
as to afford ſufficient ſtability to the roots of w 
lants are ſown on it, by mixing it well, either with the 
r ſoil underneath, or with marle, clay, or rich loam, 
brought to it from the neighbouring grounds, or with the 
= before directed for this purpoſe. 1 046.9. 
the ſoil is clay, or a ſtrong bindm , the treat- 
ment of it is much the ſame, whether — meadow or up- 
land paſture. Such ſoils, by retaining water in 0 hol- 
low place, become what the farmers call ſour, and pro- 
duce a coarſe graſs, compoſed, as Mr. Miller obſerves, of 
bad weeds, of which the ſeveral forts of docks make no 
ſmall ſhare. Although many of the meadows produce 

a great burden of what the country people — yet 
is fit only for ſuch cattle as, by hard labour and hun- 
ger, are driven to eat it: for horſes which have been ac: 
cuſtomed to feed on good hay, will almoſt ſtarve rather 
than touch this. A plain proof of its being di e 
to all cattle, is, that when they are turned ip, after it has 
been mowed, we often ſee the ground covered with. rank 
weeds, which they will not meddle with. 
When a paſture is in the ſtate above deſcribed, if there 
is a ſufficient depth of ſoilto admit of it, the ſurface ſhould 
be pared off, and burnt: and as ſuch places are uſually 
over-run with ant-hills, theſe ſhould alſo be burnt ; after 
which, by the addition of manure, and by the 
help of n the land ſhould be brought into 
fine tilth. this improvement goes, the 
deeper and more laſting will the graſs be. We have 
been informed of a particular inſtance of the good effects 
of this method, by which the who 
it had graſs which continued for years in a ſtrong ſtate 
of van and was conſtantly near a month forwarder 
than that of his neighbours, whoſe ſoil and ſituation were 


Let not any one be deterred by the expence attending 
this improvement: for the 802 grain and LON 
taken while the ſoil is thus preparing, will nearly repay all 
the charges, and the ground will afterwards yield much 
more plentiful crops of graſs; at leaſt for a number ob 
years. But as clayey lands require more frequent and 


more thorough repairs than other ſoils, the returns of til-: 
lage —— * Camillo Tarello will be the moſt proper 
means of ing them. | [? 


He would have farmers divide their paſtures in four: 
parts, keep one of theſe parts under grain or during 
five years, and at the expiration of that time lay it down to 
grafs as before ; and ſo procted with every other part. He 
„that the firſt breaking up ſhould. be by paring. 
burning, and thorough plowing. But'if we may dit-- 

fer from him in opinion, we think it is needleſs to keep the 
r illage, unleſs this ſhould ſuit the 
uſbandman's convenience for the ee df yam e 
plants. In this caſe, the paſture may be divided into five: 
or fix parts. ' After each part has thus been in Y 


face is a molly looſe earth, or when it is of a binding or 


— 


Tarello adviſes breaking up again the ſpot ſirſt began with. | 
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ſuch 
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beyond the clay, it will glide along 
till, collected in ſuch quantities as to form aſmall ftream, 
it iſſues forth at the ſuriace, uſually loaded with ſome mi- 
quality imbibed from the earth underneath. 
When the foil is a rich or light loam, the plough will not 
be ſq neceſſary be repai 


R 
= 


| graſs. See the article GrAass and PASTURE. 
Black, rich, mould, requires but a moderate quantity of 
water : juſt ſuſſicient to give action to the ſertilizing par» 


ru l 
ſaund upon ſuch ſoils, and thereby impoveriſh > 
ſurface. It would therefore ſeem adviſable, to let water 
in upds. ſuch: ſoils only occaſionally, to refreſh their ver · 


K current, that it: reach agg 
for-if it runs ſle it-ſinks too faſt. ö 
— 42 — laid dowrr to 
e land; ought to be watered: 
be judicious author oß one 


NM E A 
91 4 


it is beſt not to water theſe meadows beſore the au- 

; and he added a farther very ſenſible reaſon, namely, 
as theſe new meadows ſtill retain ſome portion of the 
manere laid upon the land the year before, when it was 
ſowed with corn; the letting in of water them, 


dure, when their ſurface is too dry: and to give it a preny of 


upon 
while the mould is yet extremely looſe and light, will be 
apt to carry off thoſe rich remains of manure, which will 
otherwiſe incorporate with the ſoil, as it acquires more 


conſiſtence. ; | 
evails among our farmers, 
OE meadows, is, that of 
uring the whole winter. The roots of all 
the ſweeteſt kinds of graſſes are thereby deſtroyed, and 
ſuch left as are natives of marſhes, which are coarſe 
and ſour, and which no cattle will eat. | 


— from the end of March to the middle of May, 
growth of the graſs will be greatly aſſiſted, and there 
I will not then be any danger of deſtroying its roots. 
River water, which is univerſally acknowledged to be 
the beſt for this purpoſe, cannot be ſo beneficial when the 
ſtream. overflows its banks, and runs rapidly over the paſ- 
y | tures, as when its courſe is flow ; and ſtill much leſs than 


when it ſtagnates. It therefore is adviſable to fence in every 
| meadow liable to be thus overflowed, in ſuch manner that 
it cannot be floaded; but at the owner's pleaſure, by 

ing proper ſluices. Nut as the nee of many 

not bear: this expence, proprietor, or farmer, 
ſhould, if poſſible, prevent the: too haſty current of the 


they: | water, by raiſing at their upper end, or wherever elſe it 


maybe neceflary, ſuch fencesas fhall render the water which 


-| flows:fidewiſe upon the meadow, rather a back, or ſtand- 


ing water. Great advantages will ariſe therefrom. "The 
ffncr mould will no longer be carried away by the ſtrong 
current of the river, which, inſtead of robbing the ſoil, 
will then/ depoſit a rich ſediment, and thereby greatly fer- 


| tilize the land; 


The water of mineral ſprings ſhould not by any means 
be brought upon paſtures; becauſe they are cither deſtrue- 
| tive: oſ graſs, or produce only a very harſh coarſe kind 


it; 1 

We ſhall cloſe this ſubject with the following-remarks 
| ads the judicious: author-of one of the - 
tioned diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne Society, 
and which deſerve the ſerious attention of every huſband- 
man who would water his paſtures with due care. 
„ Many people imagine, that the whole art of water- 
ing. meadows conſifts in making good channels, and in 


t opening and ſhutting the ſluices at proper times. But this: 
is not enough: for ſo long as 

ity of the farmer ſhould viſit all his channels once or twice a day, 

with a ſhovel, hoe, or three grained fork in his hand, and 

examine carefully whether any of them want cleanſing: or 


the water flows ima meadow, 


repairing. Sometimes he will find a channel choaked: 
with flime ; in other places he will ſee the water ſpread too 
far, or not far enough: and in others again he will obſerve! 


;then 
begun to be had. made ample amends during 
See Tabel produce in 


ft not riſe high enough to overflow its 


5 ſo thavhes 


neighbouring 


N % PI 
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nei ing ground is not watered at all. He will im- 
FF according to 


clearin 


the exigency of the caſe, - whether a way 
the muddy flime, heightening the banks of the c , 
lowering hem, giving a freer current to the water in ſome 
places, and checking its courſe in others, according to the 
nature of the ſoil ; or by cutting new channels in ſome 
places, and laying ſods or fluices acroſs others, to divert 
the ſtream from ſuch * as are ſufficiently moiſt, and 
turn it to others which want watering: for it frequently 
happens that, even in the ſame meadow, though not a 
large one, there are very different ſoils, each of which re- 

uires the aſſiſtance of water, but in different degrees. In 
thort, the careful huſbandman will not ever viſit his paſ- 


tures without noticing in them things which may be altered 


and amended.” | 

The farmer who has improved his meadows according 
to the foregoing directions, may expect abundant recom- 
pence in plentiful crops of . 

When is to be fed off, it ſhould not be permitted 
to ſtand till it grows high, becauſe the cattle will then 
trample under foot great part of it, which they afterwards 
will not eat. The prudent huſbandman will alſo vary the 
| kinds of cattle fed upon it. Ses the article HAx. 
MELILO T, a plant of the trefoil kind, and grows in 
ſuch abundance among the corn in many parts of England, 
particularly in Cambridgeſhire, as tobe a moſt troubleſome 
weed; for it is hardly poſſible to ſeparate it from the corn 
in reaping, ſo that they are houſed 1 and the ſeeds 
of the melilot, which ripen about the ſame time as the 
corn, are threſhed out with it, after which, they being 
likewiſe heavy, it is very difficult to ſeparate them. If but 
a few of theſe ſeeds are nd with the corn, they 
will ſpoil. the flour; for the bread, or whatever elſe is 
made with it, will have a ſtrong taſte and ſmell like meli- 
lot plaiſter. The roots of this plant are ſtrong and woody, 
and from them ſpring out ſeveral ftalks, which riſe from 
two to four feet high, according to the goodneſs of the 
land. Theſe ſtalks branch out, and are iſhed with 
trifoliate leaves, having oval ſawed lobes of a deep green 
colour. The flowers are produced in long flender ſpikes, 
which ſpring from the wings of the ſtalks. They are of 
a bright yellow, ſhaped like the other butterfly lowers, 
and are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds, which ripen in Au- 


guſt. 
MESLIN-CORN, wheat and rye mixed together, 
ſtaff of a certain 


MET, a ftrike, or four pecks. 
METEYARD,, or METERWARD, a 
length for taking meaſures. 
MIDDIN G, a dunghill. 
1 MIDGE, a knat. 
MILDEW, a diſtemper very deſtructive to corn. 
His diſtemper, ſays M. Duhamel, attacks the blades 
and ſtems of corn, which it covers with a powder of the 
colour of ruſt of iron, when at the height of their vegeta- 
tion. 'This ſubſtance does. not adhere ſtrongly to the 


Blades; for I have ſeen the hair of white ſpaniels full of 


this powder, after they have run through a field attacked 
with this diſeaſe. It is likewiſe known, that if the in- 
feCted wheat is waſhed by a plentiful rain, the ruſt diſa 

rs almoſt entirely, and the grain ſuffers little from it. 
The French give it the name of ruſt, from the colour of 
the powder , and it ſeems to be the ſame 
the Roman writers call rubigo. ; 


N 


diſtemper which. 


* The cauſe of this diſtemper is uſually imputed to dry 


| 


wy 


| 


: 


P” þ 


T 


gloomy weather, 


M I EL 


happening while the corn is at the heigh - 
of its vegetation: and in effect I have many times oblers- 
ed, that when a hot ſun has ſucceeded ſuch dr WEea- 
ther, the corn was ruſted within a few days after. | 
« This diſtemper is not common in clear and dry hot 
years: but when the ſpring is wet, the fineſt fields of 
wheat run great hazard of being deſtroyed bythe mildew, 
which generally appears upon the breaking out of the fun 
in the morning, after cloſe and ſultry weather, during 
which there has not been any dew. The ruſty powder 


then gathers upon the blades in ſuch quantities as to cover 


the earth two feet around. M. de Chateauvieux cut off 
the mildewed blades, and found the trial anſwer: the ame 
plants produced new blades, and throve much better than 
thoſe on which this operation had not been performed: but 


this cannot be done except when the corn is very young. 

„This diſtemper is very fatal: for the fineſt wheat is 
ſuddenly brought almoſt to nothing, when it is entirely 
attacked with it. 


«If it attacks the plants while they are young, and 
before their ſtzms begin to riſe, the miſchief is ſometimes 
not very great, provided there comes on a ſeaſon fayour- 
able to their farther growth. In this caſe, they are only 
weakened, as if they had been fed or mowed. They 


ſhoot out anew, and produce ears: though their ſtraw is 
ſhorter, and thoſe ears are ſmaller, than they would other- 
wiſe have been. - But if both blades and ſtalks are mildew- 


ed at the ſame time, the farther growth of the plant is 
ſtopt, and the grain gets ſcarce any more nouriſhment ; - 
ſo that the crop is exceedingly diminiſhed. EE 
* 'This grievous diſtemper well deſerves the ſerious at- 
tention of every inquirer into nature, who intereſts him- 
ſelf in the progreſs of agriculture; and I cannot too ſtrong- 
ly exhort all ſuch to endeavour to inveſtigate its ca 
and remedies. , "38 : 
Several authors have, very improperly, confounded 
this diſtemper with others to which corn is gy kg M. 
Tillet imputes it to a ſharpneſs in the air in dry cloudy 
weather, which breaks the veſſels interwoven with the ſub- 
ſtance of the blades and ſtem, and makes them diſcharge 
a thick oily juice, which, drying by degrees, is turned in- 
to that ruſty powder. In fell, if we examine with a 
microſcope, or only wirh a good magnifying-glaſs, plants 


of wheat, whoſe ſtems and leaves are covered with ruſt, 


we ſhall ſee diſtinctly ſmall crevices in the places where 
this powder lies, and ſhall diſcern, from ſpace to ſpace, in 
the membrane of the plant, openings through -which it 
ſeems probable that the juices, afterwards converted into 
this ruſty powder, ifſues, and over which one may per- 
ceive ſome ſlight fragments of the membrane imperfectly 
covering thoſe cracks and openings. eee 
In ſupport of this opinion, M. Tillet quotes a me- 
moir of M. de Rencaume, publiſhed in the Tranſactions 
of the Academy of Sciences, on the cxtravaſation of the 
nutritive juice of the walnut trees in Dauphiny : of the 
manna of Calabria, which is not adew, but the extrava- 
ſated juice of the leaves of a kind of aſh ; and what M. 
Muſchenbroek relates in bis Phyſical Eſſays of thick and 
oily juices which ifſue out at the excretory veſſels of leaves, 
and ſtop there in the conſiſtence of honey. rx. 
1 er this may be, the ruſt of corn is the con- 
ſequence of a 8 which the firſt cauſe is not yet 
ſufficiently known. It is a miſtake to think, that the ruſt 


* 


and mealy powder which may be ſeen on many plants ate 
a collection of eggs laid there by inſets, and 2 is - 
5 ure 
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By N extravaſation of the nutritive juices, as the 

of diſtempers, we ſhall conceive that the ruſt 
of corn, the honey-dew, the mealy-dew, and all the 
unctuous ſubſtances which are found upon incous 
plants, depend on the quality of the juice concentrated 
the plants, upon the outſide of which it manifeſts itſelf 
by evaporation, and is converted ſometimes into an impal- 
pable powder, and ſometimes into that thick ſubſtance 
which is red on garden-beans, of a ruſty colour on all 
kinds of corn, greeniſh on the plum - tree, yellowiſh cn 
the aſh, white on the larch-tree, &c. 

% 'Theſe obſervations and reflections ſtill leave un- 
—_— much room to wiſh for farther information. 
They will, 
ful obſerver, and ought to excite philoſophers to exert 
themſelves in a matter of ſo great importance to the public. 
We confeſs that we have tried to produce the ſame effects 
as the dry hazy weather, which occaſions the ruſt, by ap- 


ing to the leaves of many plants, acid and corroſive 
quors, to others alkaline or ſpirituous, and uently 
ſuch clammy glutinous ſubſtances as might ſtop the per- 


ſpiration without hurting the texture of the plants: but 
none of theſe trials have produced any thing like ruſt. 
However, who can tell how far iments may lead the 
judicious and attentive?” Some little circumſtances which 
may have us, might perhaps, if duly remarked, 
have led us to the object of our ſearch. The public wel- 
fare calls on all attentive obſervers, to exert themſelves 
on this very intereſting ſubject. | 

Count Ginanni, in a memoir printed in the Journal 
Fcommmigue, for October 1761, treats expreſsly of this diſ 
. a and fays, he has obſerved, with the help of a mi- 
eroſcope, ſmall worms lodged between the two membranes 
of the blades. | 

If we bad any certain knowledge of the cauſes of the 
ruſt, we ſhould probably be enabled the more eaſily to find 
preſervatives againſt it : but in the mean time it will be 
right to collect every obſervation made by lovers of agri- 
culture; becauſe they will certainly afford uſeful lights at 
one time or other. | 

« M. de Chateauvieux obſerved, in the autumns of 


1753 and "7 4, that when the corn was ruſted, the ſe- 
* crop y was ſo likewiſe. The graſs turned from 
a fine 


„to the ugly ruſty colour of the corn: it was 
covered with the fame kind of powder, and its quantity 
diminiſhed ſenfibly every day; and as the whole of a field 
of corn is not uſually affected at the fame time, ſo this 
diſtemper extended only to ſome of the meadow. 

7 0 cauſe of this Sper is undoubtedly the fame 
in corn and in graſs; but its effect is not y ſimilar. 
It may deſtroy annual plants, ſuch as corn, entirely ; but 
in | wa like graſs, it deſtroys y the leaves or 
blades. May not the preſervation of theſe laſt be owing 
to the _ off of thoſe leaves or blades, when they are 
cut for hay? But this is only conjeQture; for I own that 
I have not yet made any obſervation on this head. 

% As the ſtraw of ſmutty, mildewed, or ruſted corn, 
and by the ſame rule graſs, in a ſimilar condition, may 
poſſibly give diſeaſes to cattle fed with it; it were to be 
wiſhed, for the public good, that a parcel of fodder, the 
moſt infected with either of theſe diſtempers, ſhould be 
ſet apart for the food of a certain number of beaſts. If 
cows or oxen, for example, remain ſound and healthy af- 


ter having been fed with this growth for two or oe; 


ſource of other innumerable inſects very fatal to vegetables. 


however, help to point out the path to a care - 


ruſty powder above deſcribed. The 
extravaſation of the ſap ſeems to account for this diſtemper 
of plants in a much more rational manner, than the thick 
clammy dews which ſome of our authors ſpeak of, as fall- 


ing in cloſe weather, ſtopping the perſpiration of vege- 
tables, and hindering their juices from aſcending to — 
riſh the flowers, &c. 

Mr. Miller takes the true cauſe of the mildew's a 
pearing moſt u plants which are expoſed to 
caſt, . Nome a dry temperature in the air when 
the wind blows from that point ; in which caſe it ſtops the 
pores of plants, and prevents their piration, whereby 
their juices are conereted upon the ſurface of their leaves; 
and that concretion being of a ſweetiſh nature, inſets are 
incited thereto. 'Thoſe inſects, —_ their proper nu- 
triment, t their „and multiply ſo faſt as to co- 
ver the wh 3 and, by corroding their 
veſſels, prevent the motions of the fap. He thinks it very 
probable, that the excrements of theſe inſets may enter 
the veſſels of ; and, by mixing with their juices, 
may ſpread the infection all over them; for it is obſervable, 
that whenever a tree has been greatly infected by this mil- 
dew, it ſeldom recovers in two or three years, and many 
times never is entirely clear from it after. But he by no 
means allows theſe inſects to be the firſt cauſe of this diſ- 
temper, as ſome have miſtakenly imagined. 

It is obſervable, that mildews and blights frequently at- 
tack only one ſort of corn, or fruit, and leave the other 


ſpecies unhurt. | 
tſhes two principal kinds of mil- 


Count Ginanni diſti 
dew, one of which ſpots the blades and ſtems of corn, and 
dries upon them, without ever producing any powder ; 
but 13 through their outward covering, and entire- 
ly dries them up. This is generally of a pale colour, 
either reddiſh, yellowiſh, purpliſh, or blackiſh ; and ſome- 
times a vari mixture of many colours. 'The other 
ſpeedily covers the plant with a moiſt and thickiſh ſub- 

nce, which afterwards becomes dry, and turns into a 

wder, of one or other of the abovementioned colours, 
= moſt commonly reddiſn or yellowiſh. This, ſays he, 
always fades, corrodes, and ſeparates the outer ſkin from 
the plant. The former extends to every ſpecies of corn; 
but the latter is almoſt peculiar to wheat in the blade ; 


though it is ſometimes ſeen upon oats and barley. Some 
may ps reckon, as a third ſpecies of mildew, a yel- 
lowiſh ſubſtance, or powder, ſometimes ſeen under the 


membrane of the blades of corn, where it raiſes bliſters, 


makes many little holes and cracks, and corrodes the 
fibres; and perhaps they may not be wrong in accounting 
it ſuch. | 

0 is confident that this diſtemper is the rubigo of the 

tins. | 

«6 For the 1 of ſeeds,” continues count Gi- 
nanni, © after they have been properly depoſited in the 
earth, for their fecundity, their ſprouting, and the increaſe 
and well-doing of the plants produced by them, it is ne- 
ceffary that the action of the fluid which them be 


duly regulated ; for that * 
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the ſame cauſes which affect the liquor in a thermometer | ſtretched ſtrait between them, and carried ſo as to ſhake 
and barometer, or influence the hygrometer ; fo that | 


whenever its due courſe is obſtructed or weakened; or its 
quantity too much encreaſed or diminiſhed, or its quality 
injured in any manner whatever, a diſtemper will enſue. 

is fluid is ſubject to two laws of motion; the one, 
fimply as a fluid, which confiſts in an inteſtine agitation 
of its minuteſt particles ;- and the other, as a fluid whoſe 
progreſs is through the various ducts of the plant. By the 
firſt of theſe motions it aſſimilates to itſelf all the homoge- 
neous particles, and expels the heterogeneous ; and 
the ſecond, it penetrates into the various parts where thoſe 
functions are to be performed. When both theſe motions 

d naturally, equally, and juſtly, the ſecretions are 

- duly made, and-every part of the plant continues ſound 
and healthy: but when that harmony 1s interrupted, the 
fluid degenerates from its natural ſtate, and the ſecretion 
becomes vitiated and depraved. 

«© Now, if the ſeveral diſtempers to which are 
ſubject are owing to the various ways in which the regular 
action of this fluid may be hurt; and no one diſtem 
can, in my opinion, happen to corn, which will not fall 
under one or other of theſe circumſtances, we ought to 
ſearch after, and endeavour to diſcover them, in order to be 
thereby enabled to prevent, or to cure them, that man- 
kind may be the leſs expoſed to the — reſulting there 
from. But as the knowledge of theſe particular things de- 
- pends on an adequate conception of thofe-which are uni- 
verſal; and as the univerſal cauſes of diftempers are ex- 
ternal or internal, and the diſtempers themſelves ſeem par- 
ticularly to depend on the conſtitution of theair, or an al- 
teration of food, or on both; ſo when we have diſcovered 
the genus of the cauſe, it will not be very difficultafter- 

— to find out the ſpecies, and the efficient cauſe. So 
many and various have been my reſearches, obſervations, 
and experiments, and ſuch the lights which they have af- 
forded me, that, if the love of truth did not oblige me to 
be diffident of myſelf, and if I was not thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, with that great philoſopher and mathematician 
Gallileo, that we cannot in general underftand how na- 
ture acts, becauſe ſhe makes uſe of means frequently be- 
yond the reach of our comprehenſion, I ſhould, pe , 
flatter myſelf with thoughts of having diſcovered the origin 
of ſome of the diſtempers to which corn is ſubject whilſt 
in the blade.” 

He then gives his opinion of mildews, which is, that 
they come on very early in the morning, and cover the 
corn almoſt inſtantaneouſly, aftera cold night, which has 
been preceded by a hotday ; and that the ſap or moiſture 
which then ifſues out of the plant, is gradually exhaled, 
22 the ruſty powder which characteriſes this di- 
ſtemper. OY. 

After trying in vain all the boaſted remedies of the an- 
cients (highly commended by ſeveral modern writers) 
ſuch as burning of ſtraw and weeds in a ſerene night, 
when not a breath of air is ſtirring, or the wind, if any 
does blow, comes only from the weſt, ſticking up branches 
. dang ie 2x Dr, Hates adridn, 
1 | 5 - it, as Dr. Hales adviſes, 
— 4 ſteeped in a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of tartar, 

or ſea · ſalt, or in good white-wine vinegar, and afterwards 
well-dried, even from which laſt he cannot ſay that he has 


found much benefit ; the method long ago directed in this 
. Mr. Worlidge, of making two men go at a pro- 
per from other in the furrows, boldiv ga cord| 


— 


with tobacco, td} 


off the dew fromthe tops of the corn, before the heat of 
the ſun has thickened it, ſucceeded beſt of all ; to which 
he adds as an excellent preſervative, keeping the ground 
eee , and ſtirring the earth frequently 
the plants. I ought not to omit here Mr. Wor- 
lidge's farther obſervation, that the ſowing of wheat 
y has been eſteemed, and doubtleſs is, the beſt remed 
inſt mildews ; for by this means the corn will be we 
filled in the ear before thoſe dews fall, and the encreaſe will 
conſequently be the greater. For curioſity fake, wheat 
was ſowed in all the months of the year: that ſown in Ju- 
ly produced ſuch an increaſe as is almoſt incredible. In 
rance, they generally ſow before Michaelmas. 
« Bearded wheat is not ſo ſubject to mildews as the 
other, its awns keeping the dew from the ear.” 
SS, a dairy. See DAIRY. 7 
— MILLET, the name of a plant which grows naturally 
in India, from whence it was firſt imported into Europe, 
is greatly cultivated in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern 


per | parts of France; for the food of men, as well as for that 


of poultry : and we alſo raiſe it in ſeveral places in Eng- 
land; though we have our annual ſupply of this grain 
from the Eaſt-Indies, which makes ſome people errone- 
ouſly call it Eaſt-India wheat. ö 2 23 
It delights in a light ſandy ſoil, prepared in the ſame 
manner as for maize; and in ſuch land it branches out into 
many ſtalks, ſometimes thirty or forty, not unlike reeds 
either in their ſhape or leaves, of which there is one at 
each 4 — The top of each ſtalk is terminated by a 
large panicle, which hangs on one ſide, with a chaffy 
flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſeed, about 
the bigneſs of turnip or cabbage- ſeed, of a yellowiſh white 
colour in one ſort, and of a dark red, inclining to black, 
in another. The ſmall millet, and the large, a diſtinction 
which ſome writers make, are only varieties of the ſamo 
fort. It is likewiſe faid to thrive Extremely well in ſtrong 
land: but will not do in ſtoney ground, or where the bot- 
* either — _ . 55 
Miller dire ing this grain in the beginnin 
of April, which may be x. & right in this e ths 
it may be ripe in Auguſt : but in warmer climates, the 
general rule is to ſow it either between the middle and the 
end of May, or at Midſummer. The former is reaped 
at the end of September, and the latter about the end of 
The ſeed is ſowed in furrows, very thin, and covered 
with the plough or rake. The largeſt fort ſhould beſowed 
thinneſt, becauſe it branches moſt. When the plants are 
about a month old, the ground ſhould be ſtirred round 
them with a hand-hoe, as well to lay freſh earth to their 
roots, for they require a great deal of nouriſhment, as to 
clear them from weeds, of which they will afterwards 
prevent any greatinereaſe, by over-topping them. At the 
fame time, the millet ſhould be thinned wherever it grows 
too cloſe, ſo as to leave, in general, about fix inches be- 
tween each plant. The huſbandman has nothing more to 
do to this grain till harveſt, excepting that, when it be- 
gins to ripen, he muſt take great care to protect it from 
irds, which would otherwiſe ſoon devour it. If pre- 
ſerved from them, the returns are very great ; for it is not 
eaſily hurt by drought or rain, nor is it ſubject to blight. 
Frequent ſhowers of rain are of great ſervice to it whilſt 
growing. 75 
When the millet is ripe, its panicles are cut off near 
3D 2 e 


the ſtalk, with 
in which they are carried home. 

in heaps, cov 
c ing in that ſituation five or fix 
days, arc pon the floor, threſhed out with 
a flail, and c „like other grain. Great care muſt 
be taken to dry it well in the ſun, before it is laid up in 
the granary : for it would ſoon ſpoil if the leaſt moiſture 
were left in it; this being of all grains the moſt difficult 
to keep, unleſs it be thoroughly dry : and, on the other 
hand, none longer or better, after it has been well 
_ It is not liable to the weevil: and tho” it ſhould 


turned from time to time in the granary, yet if that 
now and then to be negleQed, it il 


well. 
It has been a conſtant obſervation, that the late ſown 
millet, I mean ſo late as Midſummer, had always had 
the greateſt number of abortive grains; that its panicles 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame grain ſowed earlier; 
and that the crop was leſs plentiful. 
Ihe ſmall white millet, which is by far the moſt de- 
licate, and of which excellent puddings, &c. are made, 
is the ſort chiefly cultivated in this country. 'The red, 
which is much larger and coarſer, is not uſed here, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for pigeons; poultry, and fwine, for which 
laſt it ſhould be ground to meal: but the peaſants about 
Bourdeaux, where a great deal of it is raiſed in the poor 
light lands near that city, make of it a reddiſh, heavy, 
ilk taſted bread, difficult to digeſt. The culture of this ſort, 
which is Mr. Miller's ſorgum, is, in all reſpects, the ſame 
as that of the white; excepting that, as it grows much 
larger, the plants require more room. 
illet, either green, or aſter its grain is threſhed out, 
is very good fodder for cattle, for which uſe it may be 
ſowed thicker than for a crop of grain. Its many roots, 
large ſize, and quick growth, are ſaid to render it a great 
impoveriſher of the carth ; for which reaſon ſome people 
ull up the roots, and plough the ground immediately, as 
as the crop is reaped : but others, more judicious, 
plough in the ſtubble and roots, which rot, and greatly 
enrich the ſoil : and indeed all other ſucculent plants, in- 
ſtead of being ſuch robbers as is commonly ſuppoſed, re- 
turn to the earth, by the inſpiration of their leaves and 
perſpiration of their roots, even while they grow, perhaps 
as much as they borrow from it: for how ſhould it 
poſſible for them to pierce into the very drieſt and hardeſt 
ground, as we frequently ſee they do, unleſs they perſpire 
moiſture through their roots? As this plant requires a 
reat deal of nouriſhment, it would probably thrive beſt 
in the horſe-hocing huſbandry. 5 
The following account of te culture and amazing pro- 
duce of the African millet, was ſent by the ingenious Mr. 
Burton, to the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. 
« I cannot help mentioning to you, for the ſake of 
your practical readers, the African millet, ſorghum, milium 
.nigrum, the culture of which is ſtrongly recommended 
M. Tſchiffeli, who has written a paper on the ſubject, 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Berne Society, There 
is ſomething ſo very extraordinary in this paper, that I am 
ure you will think a ſhort abſtract of it worthy to be in- 
ſerted in your work. | | 
„ Monſ. Tſchiffeli obſerves, that this millet is a plant 
which merits the huſbandman's utmoſt attention, and that 
ſor the following reafons : 1. It thrives in all ſorts of ſoils. 


4 


| 


ed, it ſtill keeps per- | P 


3. It is not ſubject to the depredations of birds, 
ee are very fond of panic and common millet. 4. It 
yields very large returns. 5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
the land in proportion to the largeneſs of the crops. | 

« He farther ſays, that the of this ſort of millet 
comes originally from Africa, where it ſupplies the inha- 
bitants with food ; but that are miſtaken who thence 
conclude it will thrive only in hot countries: for provi- 
dence has endowed ĩt with ſuch excellent qualities, that it 


may, with ſucceſs, be cultivated in countries much coider 
than Switzerland, | 


'The firſt ſeed of it M. Tichiffeli received was from Mr. 
Engel, magiſtrate of Eſchalens, who procured it from 


4 


omerania, it being ſent to him by the celebrated doftor 
Schreber, in the ſpring of the year 1760. M. Tſchiffeli 
had from him about a ſpoonful. | | 

In the month of May of the ſame year, he ſowed it 
on a gravelly ſoil, hard and ſtony, very much expoſed to 
the north wind, and which the year before had borne 
ſome very · indifferent bere. In the month of February 
preceding, ſome human ordure had been laid on this land; 
and in May the clods were all broken before the ſeed was 
ſpread: having ſo ſmall a quantity of ſeed, he took care 
to ſpread it very thin; and to this does he aſcribe the ſtalks 
running to the height of eight feet or more. The ears were 
above ten inches. long ; and if a ſhower of hail had not 
fallen on it, the ſpoonful probably would have produced 
him at leaſt.aweek., This accident occaſioned the loſs of 


half his ſeeq : he Had, however, enough left to divide with 


his friends in Switzerland, as well as elſewhere. 

In the month of May, 1761, he ſowed about a quart 
of ſeed, or near a pound, on ſome land, from which he 
had firſt pared off the turf, and afterwards burnt it. The 
ſpace on which the ſeed was ſown might be about twenty 
long, and ten broad. Ll PT 
“ Some time before harveſt, M. Tſchiffeli perceived he 
ſhould have allotted three times as much ground for that 
quantity of ſeed. The ſtalks, which were very cloſe, 
were interwoven one with the other, like the hairs of a 
bruſh. They were ſcarcely five feet in height, and the 
cars alſo were much ſhorter than the preccding year: this, 
however, did not prevent his reaping about ſeven pecks, 
or above fifty for one. In the year. 1762, he ſowed about 
e e of ſeed, or about half a peck, on ſome pretty 
good land, being in quantity about thirty ſquare rods or 
perches. The year before, the ſame land bore potatoes; 
and as he had laid on no freſh manure for the millet, and 
had neglected to plough it before the winter (for it was 
only turned over with a ſpade before ſowing) he imagined 
he had not ſown the ſeed too thick : but in this he was 
greatly miſtaken; the millet came up almoſt as thick. as 
the year before, and as he had not the courage to thin it, 
which would have been right, the ſtalks cars were 
ſhorter than the firſt year. | ; 


« Notwithſtanding this, he was enabled to reap twenty 


oy 


by | buſhels, being fix hundred and forty pounds; of courſe, a 


- 


return of a hundred and, ſixty for one. | 
6 There can then be no reaſon to doubt, but that land 
of a moderate quality, ſown thin, and properly prepared, 
will produce, one year with another, one hundred buſhels 
of millet per acre ; for our huſbandman -got as much in 
proportion, though his land was but lightly tilled, and he 
manifeſtly ſowed his ſeed too thick. Fhio is certainly a 
moſt wonderful increaſe, in what light ſoever we 


2. Ir neither requires much dung, nor a great deal of til⸗ 


hold it. 1 1 
| i « What 


. 


MIS 
« What grain is there which in the open field will yield 
4 return of one hundred and fifty for one, and which, at 
the fame time, will fell fo well, for in price it is on a 
footing with wheat? It is true, it yields a heavy, crumbly, 
and indifferent bread ; but if it is made into „it is 
excellent, very nouriſhing, and of exquiſite flavour. Not 
only M. Tſchiffeli's ſervants and wor kmen were very fond 
of millet thus 5 rm er- but he himſelf prefers it to the 
' beſt rice, which will not grow in Switzerland, and comes 
at a much higher price. | 
« The millers in Switzerland, whoſe reputation is not 
of the beſt, return a good third of a buſhel of millet- 
meal for every huſhel ſent to them, after deducting toll, 
bran, waſte, _ 3 this e writer knows by 
experience, that ſuch a quantity, when made into 
with milk, will ſerve at leaſt 2 men for a meal. Sure 7 
cannot be fed at a cheaper rate. In times of ſcarcity 
millet muſt be of great uſe, as with potatoes the poor 
might live comfortably. 0 R | 
& An acre of land requires, at moſt, but ten pounds of 
ſeed ; and M. Tſchiffeli ſays he can, from his own expe- 
rience, venture to aſſert, that millet does not impoveriſh 
land in proportion to its produce. The land he ſowed in 
1760 and 1761, yielded, the following year, fine plants 
of Dutch clover, and rye-graſs in as great plenty, with 
m_—_ to the _— as the neighbouring land.” 
_ MILL-HOLMS, ee places about mill - dams. 
MISLEN, the fame with maſlin, or maſlin - corn. Ser 
MAsLixk-Coxx. | | 
MIST, a meteor conſiſting of groſs vapours floating 
near the ſurface of the earth. e ohh 
. The bluiſh miſt, which we ſometimes ſee on our fields 
and paſtures in a morning, though often innocent, yet has 
been in ſome places found to be the actual cauſe of mur- 
rain, and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. | 
Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
an account of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and 
other places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf over 
the countries in the form of a blue miſt, Wherever this 
was perceived, the cattle were ſure to come home ſick ; 
they appeared dull and heavy, and refuſed their food ; and 
many of them would die in four and twenty hours. Upon 
diſſection there were found large and corrupted ſpleens, 
33 and corroded tongues; and in ſome places 
thoſe people who were not careful of themſelves, in their 
management of the cattle, were infected and died as faſt 
as themſelves. Ihe principal cauſę of this diſeaſe ſeemed 
to be the exhalation of ſome unwholeſome ſteams from 
the earth; and it was obſervable that there had been three 
_ earthquakes in Italy the year before it happened. The me- 
thod of cure which ſucceeded beſt, was this : as ſoon as ws 
beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the tongue, and, 
if apthæ, or little bliſters, were found on it, they ſcraped 
it with a filver inſtrument made with ſharp teeth at the 
ſides, till it bled in all thoſe parts where the apthz were; 
the blood was then wiped away with a cloth, and the 
whole! waſhed ſeveral times with vinegar and ſalt. 
After this, the following medicine was given internally: 
take of ſoot, brimſtone, gun-· powder, and falt, of each 


equal parts ; mix theſe in as much water as will make them 


thin enough to be ſwallowed, and let a f 
for a doſe three or four. times a day. cattle which 
were in health had this medicine given them, as, well as 
the ſick ; and the conſequence was, that very few died in 
Switzerland, while almoſt all died in other , 


ul be given 


* 


It was very remarkable that the contagion, on this occa · 
ſion, ſeemed to travel flowly and xrly on; it came. 
at the rate of about two German miles in twenty-four 
hours: this it kept regularly to, during the whole time of 
its raging, and never appeared in very diſtant places at the 


unn N 6G 9173. 16 3 
The whole ſurface of the earth emitting theſe effluvia,. 
no cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their way ; but 
thoſe which were kept within doors at rack and manger, 
fell ill at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner 
with thoſe in open fields. Dr. Slare was of opinion, that 
it was owing to certain inſets which could not fly faſter 
than at the rate of two German miles hrs and that 
they travelled regularly, and ſpread the miſchief where. 
they paſſed ; but there wanted ſome, judicious perſons, 
verſed in theſe obſervations, to have examined both the 
ſtate of the air, and the beaſts, on this occaſion. Phile/., 
Tron, Numb. 145. ? 
XEN, a dung-hill. 

MIZZY, a bog, a quagmire,  _ 1 

MOAR-LOVRE, a term uſed to expreſs a peculiar 
diſtemperatureof corn, generally comprehended under the 


| 


common term of a blight. In this cafe the earth ſinks 
away from the roots of the corn, and leaves the plant 
ſtanding in great part above ground with naked roots; 
theſe being too weak to ſypport the ſtalks, the plants fall,. 
and the ears become light. This is a diſtemperature F. 
liar to corn growing on light and looſe lands. Tull: 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandex. t 
The remedy is this: turn a ſhallow furrow againſt the 
rows, when are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 
mould is fine and dry ; the motion of the ſtalks with. the. 
wind will draw in this looſe powder, and it will ſpread it- 
ſelf equally among all the rows, ſettle about the roots, 
and cover them. 1 pf . 
MOLE, a ſmall animal too well known to the huſband - 
man, from the miſchief it does in the fields, by looſenin a 
ofthe earth, and deſtroying the roots of corn, graſs, 3 9 
other vegetables. | 


The common method of. deſtroying them is by tra 
made in the following manner :: 4 is 22 

Take a ſmall board, about three inches and a half 
broad, and five inches long: on one ſide thereof miſe two 
ſmall round 2 or arches, one at each end, like the two 
hoops or bails of a carrier's waggon, capacious enough for 
a mole to creep through eaſily : in the middle of the board 
make a hole about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, and have in 
readineſs to put into it a ſtick about two inches and a half 
long, fitted at one end to the hole, and a little forked at 
che other. Cut alſo a hazel or other ſtick, about a yard, 
or a yard and a half long, which will riſe with prett 


ſtrong elaſticity, when it is ſtyck into the ground ; — K 
the end of this ſtick faſten a very ſtrong nooſe of horſe-. 
hair, made fo as to ſlip cafily. Have likewiſe in readineſs, 


four ſmall hooked ſticks : then go to the fuxraw N 
of the mole, and after you have opened it, fit in the li 
board with ee ſo that when the 
mole paſſes that way, it may go directly through the 
two ſemi - circular hoops, But before you fix the board in 
this manner, put the hair ſtring through the hole in the 
middle of it; place the nooſe in a circular form, ſo as to 
make it anſwer to the two hoops ; put the ſmall ſtick be- 
fore-mentioned gently into the hole in the middle of the 
board, ſo as juſt to ſtop the knot of the hair ſpring, with- 


3 ſo far as abſolutely to tighten it. 


Then faſten 


M OI. 


When the mole, g in its furrow, comes into 
it will diſplace the ſmall ſtiek that hangs 
Ar rem at the — — 
nooſe inſtantly ſtreightened 
end of the hazel ſtick to which i is ante db 


f 


. 


] 


2, 
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A 
ich is about 2 
* vom e driven from the 

ma riven gar- 
22 where one would not 
i their holes with brimſtone, gar- 


+ 


: 


4] 


of Agricul- 
boi ed in an in- 


mole hill, and the creatures, by being fond of that fruit, 
will be poiſoned by eating them. 
The way to remove moe. bill and ant-hills, which 
are not only d to the ſight, but detrimental to 
Ent and 2 ROS to the mowing w — 
are numerous, is particular 
1 d to the 9 either to divide the eurf which 
grows over them, i into three parts, with a ſpade, or other 
to pare it off each way, to dig out the 
middle or core of the hills, to ſpread 
other ground, to leave the holes open all the winter, that 
the ants may be killed, or lay the turf down again in the 
EEE Ir 
and their has taken freſh roots ; or, which is 
ious once whey to ſcoop them out at once, 


Fas 
plate, about 


this mould over the 


From a to a (Fig: 1. Plate XX.) is an iron 
fre inches over, and above an . 

is the ſcolloped or tongue, e 
| about» foo ore the b. © This, from the 
ſharp point, thicker it comes to 
back, which be a full inch thick. The iron muſt 
be well hardened, and very ſharp at the edges. cc is the 
paring plate, which ſhould be very ſharp on the fore edge, 
and, with the ſpade, ſhould be four feet long 
from a to 4. d'd are iron ſockets, in which are fixed the 
plough gh handles, or ſtilts, ee. At à @ are foot-links to 

the harneſs on, for one horſe or two horſes lengthwiſe, 
to draw by. 


— 


che board down with four hooked ſticks, and cover it wich! 


every e 
manure, may then read all over the 
ſurface of The rn — . 


—_ adviſable of My, — a 
will be mite in choſe places, inſtead of the 
h which occupied them before. 

-GREASE, a fat or oily diſcharge with the 
dung, and ariſes from a colliquation, or melting down 
of the fat of the horſe's body, by violent exerciſe = ry 


y | hot weather. 


It is always attended with a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, 
ſtarting and tremblings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs 
2 the ſ a of a pleuriſy. 
His dung will be extremely greaſy, into a 
ſcouring ; his blood will have a 1 fin of far over it 
when cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter ; 
the congealed part, or ſediment, is commonly a mixture 
of ſize and Cog which makes it ſo extremely ſlippery, 
that it will not, adhere to the and the ſmall 
tion of ſerum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. The horſe 
ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, which probably is diſſolved and 
abſorbed into the blood; and thoſe that ſurvive this ſhock: 
commonly grow hide-bound for a time, their legs ſwelling. 
both before and behind, and continue in this ſtate till the 
| blood and juices are rectified ; and if this is not done ef- 


2 the * or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, generally 


to remove. 
In 9 39 place bleed 


three days facceſbvely in r quantities ; two or three 
rowels _— alſo be immediately put in, and cooling 
emollient glyſters, daily thrown up. to es the fever, 
and — the greafy matter from the inteſtines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water, or gruel, with cream 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood ; 


bring down the ſwelled legs ; but if the purgative ingre- 
dient does not exceed half an ounce, or fix drams of fine 


medicines joined with it, paſſes into the blood, acts as an 
alterative, and both by urine and perſpiration 3 
as will appear by the horſe's ftaling plentifully; and the 


which, 2 for ſome time, will intircly remove this 


-_ 


— 


Take 


will effeQtually deſtroy 


por- 


2 tifully, and repeat it two or 


CP geritly ; and, with the other = 


kindly feel © of his ſkin. To this end give the following, 


P 


: 
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; 
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© / Take of ſucootrine aloes fix drams, of gum-Fusk- 


cum powdered half an ounce, of diaphoretic an- 
timony, and der of myrrh, of each two drams: 
make into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn, 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce of aloes, fix drams 
of diapente, and a ſpoonful of vil of amber. | 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his buſineſs above 
two or three days in a week; neither will he loſe his fleſh 
or appetite with them, which cannot be obtained by any 
other method of purging, and gives this greatly the pre- 
ference in many caſes. 

Two ounces of nitre mixed up into a ball with honey, 
and a dram of camphire, will 
medicine for this purpoſe, as it will powerfully attenuate 
the blood, and promote the due ſecretions ; to which end 
it ſhould be given every day for a fortnight, or three 
weeks. Bartlet's Farriery, page 168. | 

MOLTER, the toll of a mill. 

MOOR, a very fine black mould, ſometimes found 
under a pretty thick ſward of graſs, but more frequently 
under moſs, or ſtraggling plants of heath, 

It differs from peat, in that it does not ſtick together, 
nor has the fibrous roots, or bituminous viſcous quality of 
this laſt. Peat, when dry, becomes hard and firm: this 
falls into powder. It cannot be better deſcribed, than by 
comparing it to that ſubſtance which is found in hollow 
rotten witlows, and other trees of that kind; which gives 
room to think that it ariſes from rotten plants. It is of a 
ſpungy nature, and ready to imbibe morſture, which adds 
conſiderably to its weight. There is generally underneath 
it, as under moſt earths of this kind, a of clay, or 
ſome ſubſtance impervious to water: ſo that the particles 


of bodies decayed on their ſurface, not being admitted 


into the foil, remain upon that ſurface, dry there, and 
increaſe its thickneſs, according to the continuance of the 


If this kind of foil is collected in a place where run - 
ning water, in rainy ſeaſons, brings with it clay, or 
other fat foils, from the neighbouring grounds, it then 
acquires a greater degree of coheſion, hardens when 
dry, and l the cleanſing of ponds, more than 
the former. . 

The moſt conſiderable foil of this kind is the ſort called 
peat. This is uſually full of roots of weeds, and even of 
trunks and branches of trees and other plants. It always 
contains a bituminous oil, which renders it v 
mable when dry ; at which time it alſo becomes very hard, 
though it is quite ſoft when in the mine, if we may be al- 
lowed to give that name to the bed in which it lies; for 
there it is eaſily cut in the form of bricks, as we ſee it 
when uſed for fuel. f 

The whole maſs and body of this ſoil, fays Mr. 
Maxwel, is a dung-hill, made up of rotten timber, graſs, 
weeds, and often mud waſhed from the _ grounds 
about it, by the land- floods; than which there are few 


- richer compoſts : only by age, and its cold fituation in 


water, pent in about it by the neighbouring riſin nds, 
its ſalts are 9 its ſpirits 4 1 — 
The ſame will happen to the richeſt dunghill that can be 
made of any compoſition whatever, if too long kept. It 
will even become ſuch as not to be diſtinguiſhed, by the 

e, from ordi moſs ; nor will it be more uſeful, as 

ung, except either in proportion to the ſhorter time it 


o be found an excellent 


inflam- 


it has ſtood. I believe the qualities of moſly grounds dif- 
ſer very little from one another in any other reſpect, than 
with regard to the better or worſe quali the mud 
which makes a part of their compoſition, - 1 more 
or leſs ſpungy, in proportion as this rich mud fills up the 
cavities of the component vegetables, which are preſerved 
from putrefaction by the acid in the water. The Icfs 
2 , and the more rotten the moſs is, the fitter it is 
for l any thing planted in, or ſown on 
* . | 


The firſt thing to be done, in order to the improvement 
of moors, is to divide them into proper incloſures ; not 
only to ſecure their future produce, but alſo to be a means 
of procuring rich earth to cover the otherwiſe infipid ufe- 
leſs mould on the ſurface, and give root to the plants 
which may afterwards be cultivated in them. Then, as 
the natural produce of this earth is of no value, its fur- 
face ſhould be pared off, in order to be burnt. But as this 
ſubject, of burning earth, has been before fully treat- 
ed of, we ſhall only obſerve here, that the huſbandman 
ſhould be very caretul not to make the clods too dry, or 
light his fires in too dry a ſeaſon, left they ſhould extend 
farther and deeper than was intended. ö 

If the depth of the mooriſh earth be not very eonſidera- 
ble, the ſurrounding ditches, which make the incloſure, 
will afford a rich ſtrong ſoil, which ſhould be ſpread about 
three or four inches thick all oyer the ſurface. When the 
clods are burnt, their aſhes ſhould be mixed with this new 
ſoil. If no proper earth can be got from the ditches, ſand 
or gravel may be uſed with ſuccels, as was praCtiſed by the 
ancients. Gravel is ſingularly beneficial to ſuch lands, as 
has been ſhewn under the article Bos. iS 

The Berne os | * ren this method of 
improvement as founded on repeated experience, very pro- 
perly obſerve, that the good effects of wh ſand e | 
will be conſiderably increaſed by a moderate mixture of 
dung, and that, eſpecially if the ground be intended for 
plowing, this covering ſhould be at leaft a hand's breadth 
in thickneſs. Dung alone would undoubtedly be extrem 


| efficacious on all ſuch ſoils, in which it is remarked to be of 


longer ſervice than in any other ; but the farmer can ſeldom 
ſpare a ſufficient quantity of it to go far enough unmixed 
nor indeed for mixing. In this caſe, other ingredients m 
be recurred to; though the fand, or gravel, will generally 
do great things without any mixture. Well preſeryed 
aſhes will be of excellent ſervice, and ſo will the rubbiſh of 
old building, or any other ſimilar ſubſtance, when mixed 
with the fand or gravel, even of the coarſer kind, and in- 
co ed with this naturally rich earth, which, were its 
real value known, and the proper method of treating it 
rightly underſtood, mi im a preference before an 
other ſoil. Loam is ſtill better than either fand or grav 
This ſhould be brought on before the fires are lighted to 
burn the ſurface of the moſs, and ſhould remain m heaps 
till it can be equally mixed with the aſhes. Lime, where 
it can be had, will alſo contribute to the meliorating of 
moſſy grounds, The mooriſh earth, thus » is 
fitted for various kinds of crops. 7% op 
Mr. King, who obſerved that the places in bogs in Ire- 
land, where a little earth had chanced to fall as the pea- 
ſants were crying it to mend the ways acroſs them, be» 
ons of pou „covered with a fine ſcutch graſs, does 
not doubt but that the fame expence as ſands or 


gravels 
land, would bring a dried bog even to be arable ; and ag 


has n kept, or che better ſituation of the place where | tothe common opinion that gravelling is bad for graſs, the 


contrary, 


— 


XOO 
contrary, he fays, is apparent ; eſpecially in bogs. An- 


N 1 4 
ing upon it a li or coveri 
ries Bel. ane 


A ſtrong proof of the propriety of covering moſs with 
earth, reſults from a ſact which K Græme, 
near Stirling. Two years after this gentleman had earthed 
his moſs, which he had not yet ſowed, it was as full of 
natural white clover, and other graſs, as any ficld gene- 
rall 17 twice * _ m a - 

ince oninguen, they pare e upper 
ſurface of the ſoil, which is a light looſe earth, and lay it 
by till have dug out the underneath, when they 
mix it with the ſand which lies under the peat, and ſow it 
with rye and hay-ſeed the firſt year ; after which let 

n 
Y 


it run to graſs, and have amazingly fine crops. In Swe- 
den, a drained bog was remar U 
who burnt upon it a parcel of uſeleſs wood and lime- 
ſtones ; and another converted his drained bog into a fine 
meadow, by covering it with lime and tanner's bark. 
Mr. Elliot, after draining -a very remarkable ſwam 

ſowed-it with graſs-ſced, ſuch as red clover, ſpear- , 
fowl-meadow graſs, and -herd-graſs ; none of which came 
up ſo well as the red clover, which he found to be the 
boldeſt and moſt hardy. Though this came up well, 
yet, where the ſward was ſtrong, what with the tough- 
meſs of the ground and the over-topping growth of the 
wild natural it made but ſlew progreſs till the fall 
of the year, and then it mended con 1 *. The 


other · ſorts of $726 came up * , the land 
Mr. Elliot judges, too new and tou 
tember, he ploughed up a piece of this ground, where 


ec 


had not ſowed any graſs. It ploughed very tough, and 
thecattle mired in ſome places ; but h e. as much 
as poſſible upon the ; notwithſtanding which there 


was a neceſſity of leaving many baulks. About a month 
aſten, he ordered theſe baulks, to be hoed up, and was 
agr ſurpriſed to find how eaſily this was done. He 
found 


meadow rotted and mellowed more in one 
month in the fall, than i: had been in the whole ſummer ; 
but thinks the ploughing would have been performed with 
much greater caſe, if it had been deferred till a month 
Jater. % July, he ſowed a little piece with turnips, 
which came up, but did not grow well till the ground = 
to rot in the fall of the year, when they throve per- 
Ledi, and were good and ſweet, inſtead of being rank, 
as he expected. 
This gentleman found by experience, that ſuch drained 
Jand muſt have one ſummer to ferment and rot, ſo as to 
become p ſoil, before it will be fit for grain or every 
ſort of 3 « If, fays he, I had ſowed red clover in- 
ſtead of the other ſorts of graſs, I had ſaved five pounds 
in ſeed. Clover out-did my e ion, and the other 
ſorts fell ſhort of it. If others fave where I loſt, and 
mend wherein I was miſtaken, it anſwers my deſign in 


writing. 

6 B a little experience which we have had of theſe 
drained lands, we find they will produce Indian corn, 
ſixty or buſhels to an acre, and flax. If life and 

th be continued, I deſign to try liquorice- roots, bar- 
ley, Cape-Breton wheat, cotton, indigo-ſeed, wood for 
dying, and the water melon. But what I have principally 
in view is hemp. New-England doth not, I ſu ex- 
d leſs than ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds worth of 
* hemp yearly. I we can raiſe more than n 


, a8 
for them. In 12 


- & .. 
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our on occaſions we may ſend it home. It is not a mere 
conjecture, that the drained lands will produced hemp. I 
aminformed by 2 friend Benjamin Franklin, Fi ; 
of Philadelphia, they raiſe hemp there upon their 
r 

1 p requires ſuch. very ſtrong land to produce it, 
that it would conſume all 8 5 raiſe it in any great 
quantities ; ſo that we ſhould not be able to raiſe bread- 
corn: therefore, how inviting ſoever the trade is, and 


from home and by our own government, we have not 
as 2 engaged in that affair. We have now a pro- 
miſing ptoſpect of ſucceſs in theſe drained lands: what 
may be the ifſue, time and experience muſt determine. A 
meadow of drained land, which could be laid under wa- 
ter, and this drawn off at pleaſure, would probably 
be of great value. I have heard that a man in the 
Jerſies hath ſuch a meadow, which though only half 
an acre in extent, yields him as much hemp yearly, 
as ſells for fifty pounds, York money: but this ſeems 
incredible.” | 1 
Whatever advantages are reaped from hemp, may alſo 
be received from flax, if rightly managed, upon moſſy 
grounds, Some improvers in Scotland have already tried 
it with ſucceſs, and though, a new attempt, doubt not its 
anſwering well in that kind of foil. The moſt approved 
method of cultivating and dreſſing each of theſe ſingularly 
Nn plants, are given under the articles HE Me and 
LAX. 0 

It is common in ſwamps, continues Mr. Elliot, to find 
the moſs two or three feet deep. At firſt, I was perplexed 
how to get rid of it, and ſomewhat doubtful whether the 
land would be worth any thing, if this ſurface was re- 
moved. When the water was drawn off by ditches, the 
moſs grew ſo dry, that in a hot ſummer ſeaſon, it would 
burn quite down to the ground. To burn this, or any 
other traſh you would conſume upon land, ſet fire to it 
when the weather is clear, the fun hot, and a ſtrong 
ſoutherly wind blows, which makes fire rage more fiercely 
and do much more execution, than a northerly or weſterl 
wind. In a northerly wind the air is thin and light, 
that the fire is not ſtrongly compreſſed : the moiſt heavy 
ſouth wind prevents the diſſipation of the fire, and renders 
it more compact. Thus we ſee a ſmith ſwab and wet his 
coals, by which means the heat is greatly increaſed. 
Whether this reaſoning be juſt or not, the fact is certain, 
and that is the chief concern of the farmer. | 

6 Deep ſwamps are preferable to thoſe which are ſhal- 


low : for experience ſhews, that a deep ſoil bears extreme 


drought better than any other land, in the hot ſeaſon. 
The cold drought in the ſpring will hurt ſuch land, ſo that 
the firſt crop of graſs will be very great ; but the ſecond 
crop will be extraordinary good. 

“ The red clover in my drained land above-mentioned, 
looked in the cold drought at the latter end of the ſpring, 
as if it would not come to any thing : but it recovered a 
good colour, and grew up well, when hot weather came 
on, though the drought continued. This is ſuch an ad- 
2 as will always recommend a ſoil eight or ten feet 
« Our ditching and. draining dry only the top of the 
2 not more than three feet deep in the hot and dry 


I ſuppoſe that the moiſture from the mud and 
water underneath is drawn by the force of the ſun, ſo 


that the roots of the graſs are ſurniſhed with ſufficient 
: | _** moiſture 


how great ſoever the encouragements have been, both 
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moiſture to bring forward the vaſt burden uently 
bear. But this is not to he ed till the land be con- 
cocted, changed, and altered by the ſun and air: for at 
firſt, ſoon after it is drained, it is pinched with the drought 
more than any other land. : | 
« Thoſe ſwamps which are thick oy with moſs, | 
e as good as any other drained land, when they are 
5 lar dried by.denins , that the moſs will rot, or burn 
off. I mention this, uſe it is beſt that the farmer 
work as free from diſco t as poſſible. | 
« Our drained land, though in all other reſpects well 
adapted for producing Indian corn, is of ſo looſe a texture, 
that the plants become an eaſy prey to crows and other 
birds, which, if not prevented, will pull up a great part 
of them, and deſtroy the c To guard againſt this 
great diſcouragement in all fuch land, | 


C Take the roots of ſwamp hellebore (known in 
different places by the ſeveral names of ſkunk-cab- 
bage, tickle- weed, bear- root) and boil them in 

ſo much water as to keep them covered an inch 
deep: by two hours boiling, the liquor will be of 
ſufficient ſtrength : ſtrain it off; put your corn 
into it while the liquor is warm, and let it ſteep 
twenty hours. It will then be fit for planting. 


© This is found to be an effectual ſecurity. The Rev. 
Mr. Todd obſerves, that after meeting with much trouble 
and loſs, by having his corn repeatedly pulled up, he 
planted his d with corn in this liquor ; but 
not having enough of that, he ordered the planting to be 
finiſhed with un corn. The event was, that the 
birds pulled up but two or three hills of the ſoaked corn, 
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but left not one in ten of thoſe which were planted with | 


unſoaked corn. He planted anew, with ſteeped corn, 
the hills where the plants had been thus pulled up, ex- 
cept a few of them in the middle of the field, which 
were planted a ſecond time with unſteeped corn, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the birds would not find them out: but 
the reſult was as before: all the unſoaked was pulled 
up, L* the hills planted with the ſteeped corn were 
r 


«© Upon the whole,” ſays Mr. Todd, I think this 
experiment a full proof that corn ſo prepared when plant- 
ed, is ſecured from the birds; the knowledge of which 
may be of great ſervice to huſbandmen, as the preparation 
is cheap and eaſy, and our ſwamps ſeem to be the beſt 
land we have for Indian corn. My little ſwamp this year 
yielded after the rate of aboye ninety buſhels to the acre, 
and was eaſier and cheaper tilled than the ſame quantity 
of upland.” See the article Bos. 
 MORES, or Mours, hills. re 
See the article 


MORGAN, the ſame with May-weed. 
May-WeEep. 
MOSS, a name given to or boggy grounds, in 


many parts of England. Theſe forts of land conſiſt of a 
turfy ſurface, below which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, 
which being dug up with ſpades, almoſt in the form of 
bricks, and dried, is what they call peat, and uſed as 
fuel in ſeveral parts. 

| The ſhorteſt method of all for the improvement of 
moſs, if the ground be deſigned only for graſs, and its ſi- 
tuation be ſuch as admits of it, is this: firſt drain the 
moſs, and if there be heath upon it, burn that off, and 


| 


Part, and a fluice, and work the water upon it through 
the winter. The mud which comes with the land flood 
will bring a fine ſward upon it in two or three years, and 
be afterwards a yearly manure; ſo that it will bear annual 
cutting, and, beſides, be good re for cattle, after 
the ſward is become ſtrong enough to bear them. 

Mr. Græme found that the improvement of moſs may 
be endangered by draining it too much; for his crops 
were beſt where the ſurface of the water in the ſurround- 
ing ditches was not above three feet lower than the level 
of the moſs. It will, undoubtedly,” be a vaſt advantage 
to an improved mols, if the farmer is able to flood it at 
proper times, by means of a fluice in the loweſt part of 
the ſurrounding ditch, as mentioned before, This will 
greatly promote the growth of plants; but ſhould be uſed 
with 4 caution of not letting the water remain too lo 
at a time upon the ground, becauſe, though there will be 
no danger of its re- converting the ſoil into a bog ſo 
as there are channels to carry it off, it will be apt to chill, 
and thereby hurt the plants. See the article Boo, and 
Moos. 

Moss on Trees, is a diſtemper of very bad conſequence 
to their increaſe, and much damages the fruit of the trees 
of our orchards. 

The preſent remedy is the ſcraping it off from the body 
and large branches, by means of a kind of wooden knife, 
that will not hurt the bark; or with a piece of rough hair- 
cloth, which does ve 
the moſt effeCtual cure 1s, the taking away the cauſe. This 
is to be done by draining off all the ſuperfluous moiſture 
from about the roots of the trees, 'and may be greatly 
. againſt in the firſt planting of the trees, by not 
etting them too deep. 

If trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will al- 
ways be covered with moſs; and the beſt way to remedy 
the fault, is to thin them. When the young branches of 


trees are covered with a long and ſhaggy moſs, it will utter] y | 


ruin them; and there is no way to prevent it, but to cut 0 
the branches near the trunk, and even to take off the head 
of the tree, if neceſſary, for it will ſprout again; and if the 
cauſe be in the mean time removed by thinning the plan- 
tation, or draining the land, the young ſhoots will con- 
tinue clear after this. 2 


If the trees are covered with moſs, in conſequence of 


the ground's being too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the ſoil, then the proper remedy is, the layin 
mud from the bottom of a pond or river, pretty thic 
about the root, opening the ground to ſome diſtance and 
depth to let it in; this will not only cool it, and prevent 
its giving growth to any great quantity of moſs, but it will 
alſo prevent the other great miſchief which fruit-trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which is, the falling off of the 
fruit too early. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

Falſe MOTH, an inſect which proceeds from a ſmall 
caterpillar, the body of which 1s ſmooth and, whitiſh. It 
has ſixteen legs, does not lodge in the grains of corn, but 
contrives to faſten ſeveral of them together with a web 
which it ſpins, and with which it makes itſelf a dwelling 


place like that of common caterpillars. This E | 


place, or ſheath, in which the caterpillar of the falſe mot 

uſually abides, is generally in the middle of the little heap 
of grains which it has collected for its food : but, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from the caterpillar of the true moth, it 
can quit this ſheath at any time, to eat the grains around 


make the ſurface even. Then make a dam at the lowelt | it, one after another. It generally attacks ſeveral grains 
12 n Wt | N R at 
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well after a ſoaking rain. But 
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at once, and without order, eating ſometimes of 
one, and ſometimes of another ; ſo that ſeveral are gnawn, 
when not one is wholly conſumed. When theſe inſects 
are very numerous in à granary, all the grains upon the 
ſurface of the corn are linked together by a web, ſo as to 
form a cruſt, which is ſometimes three inches thick. 'This 
caterpillar turns into a chryſalis, or aurelia, in a grain 
which it has hollowed, or in the ſheath of its web, and 
iſſues from thence, in the month of June, in the form of 
a butterfly, When a heap of corn is ſtirred in which 
there are many caterpillars of the ſpecies of this falſe moth, 
thoſe inſets crawl up the walls; but they ſoon return to 
the heap, and, by the very next day, cover it all over 
with a new web. 

In its ſtate of moth, it is grey, has 6x legs, and is fre- 
quently ſeen in vaſt numbers fluttering about the eaves of 
the windows of granaries, in the ſpring and ſummer, 
when the weather is very hot. The females lay their eggs 
upon the heaps of wheat, and theſe eggs ir ew the ca- 
terpillars, or corn worms, as ſome call them, which feed 
on the grain, and envelop it with their ſilky web, ſo as to 
form over the whole ſurface a cruſt that is ſometimes three 
or four inches thick. This entirely ſpoils the corn within 
that * beſides communicating a bad ſmell to all the 
reſt. eſe worms, or rather caterpillars, for they have 
ſixteen legs, are ſmooth, whitiſh, and ſeldom exceed a 

uarter or at moſt the third part of an inch when at their 
ull growth. Breaking of their webs avail but little, for 
they are woven again by the next day: for which reaſon 
ſome have been of opinion, that it is beſt to let them en- 
Joy undiſturbed the ſurface of the corn of which they 
ve taken poſſeſſion. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
three inches are a ſixth part, and four inches upwards 
of a fifth, of any quantity of corn ſpread eighteen inches 
deep, which is the medium thickneſs at which it is laid ; 
and that, independant of the bad ſmell with which the 
reſt is tainted, this is a very conſiderable object, though it 
extend no farther. When this cruſt is broken, moſt of 
the grains which compoſe it are found to be either gnawn 
in their inſide, or full of live worms, or of aureliz, ac- 
_ cording to the ſeaſon ; or one ſees only the empty ſheaths 
of the caterpillars, if the aureliæ have been transformed 
into moths. 4. ' 

It is ſaid, that ſtrewing the corn with powdered lime, 
ſo as to form a cruſt over it, will preſerve it from the ra- 
vages of theſe inſets: but as the ſurface would till be 
ſpoiled, and as that ſurface may be a conſiderable part 
of the ſmall proviſion of wheat allotted for a family 
only, M. Duhamel did not try this expedient. Co- 


vering it with hay, which he did try, anſwered no end. 


whatever. | 
Theſe obſervations, and the refleftions conſequent 
thereon, made him ſuſpect that this inſect, as it delights 
in none but very warm places, would not be able to hve 
in the cold air of his ventilating granaries. 
Accordingly, in the winter of the year 1746, he col- 
lected all the wormy cruſts which theſe caterpillars had 
formed in his common granaries, where they were very 
thick, the moths having been extremely numerous the 
preceding ſummer. Theſe cruſts were broken and ſcreen- 
ed ; and what grain could be got from them, which un- 
doubtedly was impregnated with the of the moths, 
was put into one of his granaries of ion, which 
contained ſeventy-five cubic feet, and was ventilated from 
time to time during all the winter. 4921. / 


-- 
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Towards the end of May, when the vent- holes at 
top of this granary were opened, a pr igious number 
moths flew out, which ſhewed that did not like theit 
ſituation. | — q1 kh 
When the wheat was thought to have been ventilated 
ſufficiently, the holes were ſhut cloſe, and nothing more 
-was done to it for a month : for as this corn (which had 
not been ſtove-dried) was old and dry enough, it was but 
ſeldom ventilated. | 20 
In June 1747, this granary was emptied : all the moths 
and worms were 4 and there remained only a thin 
cruſt, not above a twelfth yu of an inch thick, on the 


— 4 the corn, which had fo far loſt the bad ſmell. it had 
when put into the granary, that it ſold for the current 


Not fatisfied with this ſingle method, M. Dubamel 
tried the effeCt of the ſtove upon another parcel of wheat 
known to be ſull of theſe worms. A heat from 45 to 50 
degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (from 115 to 124 of 
Farenheit's) killed them all. This corn was then laid up in 
a common granary, where it remained two years without 
being attacked by any of theſe moths ; and even in the 
third, but very few of them appeared. 

Theſe experiments remove all doubt of the poſſibility of 
deſtroying the corn moth, or worm, without hurting the 
grain, which would otherwiſe be ſpoiled by it ; and as that 
grain, generally is wheat, which the inſect prefers to any 
other, this diſcovery is of great importance to the huſband- 
man, as well as to the public. - 53% 

MOULD, a looſe kind of earth, every where obvious 
on the ſurface of the ground, called by ſome mother 
earth, and by others loam. 

The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture and gardening, &c. may be known, according to 
Mr. Miller, by the ſrght, ſmell, and touch. 1. 'Thoſe 
moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or hazely eolour, are 
counted the beſt: of this colour are the bell loams, and 
alſo the beſt natural earth; and this will be the better yet, 
if it cut like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is 
ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, 
will be tempered without cruſting or chopping in dry 
weather, or turning to mortar in wet. Next to that the 
dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted the beſt : but 
the light and dark afh coloured the worſt, ſuch as is uſu- 
ally found on common heathy ground: the clear tawney is 
by no means to be a — ; but that of a yellowiſh red 
colour is the worſt of all: this is commonly found in wild 
and waſte parts of the country, and for the moſt part pro- 
duces nothing but goſs, furze, and fern, according as their 
bottoms are more or leſs of alight and ſandy, or of a ſpewey 
gravel, or clayey nature. 2. All lands that are and 
wholeſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, 


| emit a good ſmell. 3. By the touch we may diſcover 


whether it conſiſts of ſubſtances entirely erenaceous, or 
clammy ; or, as it is expreſſed by- Mr. Evelyn, whether it 
be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, 
ene ous, or friable. = 

OULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which cor- 
rapt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity 
therein ; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, viewed 
through a microſcope, appears like a kind of meadow, out 
of which ariſes herbs and flowers, ſome only in the 
bud, others full blown, and others decayed, aich having 
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»” MOUND, a bank or fence of earth. Ser the article 
BANK. | 2 | 


MOW, che pile or collection of corn in the ſtraw, | 


placed in a bay of a barn. See the article Barn. 
MOW-B „ over-heated in the mow for want of 


e v6 

- MOWING, the art of cutting down corn, graſs, &c. 
with a ſcythe. A, | 

M. de Life lately introduced the mowing of wheat. 


| though our workmen were of courſe a little aukward, 
ſcarcely any ears were ſcattered: but the greateſt advan- 
tage is, that a man with one of theſe fcythes can cut 
down at leaſt double the quantity of wheat in the day 
he can with a ſickle or hook. | | | 

The chief objections made to the introduction of this 
method were, that the ſtubble is left too ſhort, and on 
that account is not fit for thatching ; that the weeds are 
cut with the corn, and will be apt to mould or heat, and 


The method is this: the ſcythe he uſes is at leaſt fix | the ſeeds to mix with the corn in threſhing; and that the 


inches ſhorter in the blade than the common ſcythe, and 
inſtead of a cradle has two twigs of ozier put ſemicircu- 
lar wiſe into holes made in the handle of the ſcythe, near 
the blade, in ſuch a manner, that one ſemicircle interſects 
the other : this method 1s hp practiſed by the men 
who mow our meadows, as they think a cradle unneceſ- 
fary and cumberſome, unleſs the ſcythe is to carry over a 
large and very heavy ſwarth. | 
mowing barley, or oats, the corn is always on the 
ight-hand of the workman : but by M. de L'Ifle's method 
mowing wheat the corn is at his left-hand: he mows it 
inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his ſcythe, till it 
comes to that which is ſtanding, againſt which it gently 
leans. After every mower follows a gatherer, which may 
be a lad of twelve or fourteen years of age, or a woman. 
The gatherer keeps within five or ſix feet of the mower, and 
being provided either with a hook or ſtick about two feet 
long, gathers up the corn, makes it into a gave], and lays 
it gently on the ground : this muſt be done with ſpirit, as 
another mower- immediately follows ; for to every mow- 
er there is a particular gatherer. "7 
- To do this work properly, the mower ſhould form but 
one track with his feet, advancing in a | pag nearly as if 
he was going to fence, one foot chaſing the other. In 
this manner the ſtanding corn is mowed ; but the work- 
man muſt take care to have the wind at his left, as it bears 
the corn towards the ſcythe, and cauſes it to be cut nearer 
the ground. If the wind is behind the mower, it is no 
eat inconvenience : it only occaſions the ſcattering of a 
ears ; and the cut corn, which ſhould lean againſt the 
ſtanding corn, is ſometimes thrown down; which makes 
the work go on flower, and encreaſes the gleanings. The 
wind in is very bad; the corn cannot be cut cloſe, 
and there is a great loſs : but the wind on the right-hand 
is worſt of all ; the ſtubble is left long, and ſuch a quan- 
tity of gleanings, that one would imagine no crop had been 
taken off. When wheat is bent, the workman takes the 
corn as it preſents itſelf to him, which has the ſame effect 
as if the wind was at his left-ſide. When wheat is laid, 
it is more troubleſome to the gatherer, becauſe the cut 
corn is apt to be mixed with that which is ſtanding ; but 
a good mower takes the advantage of the wind, and cuts 
it againſt the way it is laid, No particular directions can 
be given for corn that is lodged and tangled, unleſs it is 
to take it as it is inclined, as if the wind was in the back 
of the mower. 
This method of mowing wheat was tried in Northamp- 
tonſhire, and the following account of it ſent to the edi- 
tors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. | 


A gentleman, a foreigner, ſays this writer, came 


down here to a neighbour's of mine, in order to put us in- 
to a method of going about this work. 

Many trials were made in the preſence of myſelf, and 
a great number of others: the ſcythes did their work well ; 
they cut the corn within two inches of the ground: and 


poor are deprived of their gleanings, as none of the corn 
is ſcattered. | # 

«© But theſe objections muſt ſoon fall to the ground, 
when we reflect that, by mowing, the ſtraw is much 
longer, and certainly ſtraw is much better for thatching 
than ſtubble. | a W 

As to the weeds being cut with the corn, it is of no 
conſequence ; for they are eaſily ſhaken out of the bot- 
toms of the ſheaves, after drying a day or two; and the 
ſheaves may be ſafely left to dry, if they are laid in the fol- 
lowing manner. Tu | 95 

«© Suppoſe thre- tobacco pipes to repreſent three ſheaves, 
the bowls to be the feet of the ſheaves, and the ſmall part 
the ears: lay one of theſe on the ground; then take an- 
other, and lay the bowl of it under the ſmall end of the 
firſt ; take afterwards a third, and diſpoſing them in form 
of a triangle, lay the bowl of the third under the ſmall 
end of the ſecond, and the bowl of the firſt under the 


the cars are always kept'from 
a great deal of wet without damage. | 
As to the ſeeds of the weeds being threſhed, and mix- 
ing with the corn, that may eaſily be avoided ; for the 
wheat, by this method of mowing it, is ſo regularly dif- 
poſed in the ſheaf, that the ſheaves need only to be threſh- 
ed on the car, without being unbound. +62. © 20 


their gleaning, is a mere farce: their time might be much 
better employed; and by the fame parity of reaſon, the 
more corn the farmer left for them in the field, the more 
juſtice he would do them; and this few would venture to 
aſſert, as cuſtom might in time extend it to half the crop: 
beſides, as by this new method, a great deal more corn will 
be inned, it will of courſe be cheaper the year round, 
and eaſier E by the poor. os 92 
“The foreign gentleman was of great uſe to us: he 


is intelligent and communicative, and we all of us ac- 
knowledge ourſelves much obliged to him. 73. 5 Do 
“ Many in this county e making more exten- 
ſive trials of it next harveſt, and there is no doubt but 
that in the ſpace of a few years it will be brought into 
conſtant ule. we | me 
A ſhort certificate of the advantages reſulting from 
the practice of this method, was ſome time ago drawn 
up: it was preſently ſigned by a number of gentlemen, 
„ gardeners, labourers, &c. and tranſmitted to 

Dr. Templeman, ſecretary to the Society of Arts in Lon- 
don, to be, if, neceflary, publiſhed for the benefit of the 
kingdom. This new method will doubtleſs be introduced 
to the knowledge of the Engliſh world with a better 
grace, coming under the ſanction and recommendation of 
reſpeCtable and uſeful a Society,” | 
The authors are happy, that, as members of the ſocie- 
ty, they have an opportunity of conveying to the readers 


of this Dictionary, a perfect idea of the torm of the ſeythes 
1 25 * 


ſmall end of the third: by 3 them in this form, 
e ground, and will endure 


The objection, that the poor would be deprived of 


p 1 

ktely tried in Northamptonſhire : for this purpoſe they 
have annexed a plate engraved from a drawing taken from 
the three now ted in the Society s machine- 
room, for the inſpection of the curious. parts are 
repreſented ſeparate, that they might be more diſtinck: 
the dimenſions and proportions * Plate XX. Fig. 
2 handle, or mounting of the largeſt ſcythe: the 
ength of it from a to c is eight feet, from a to h hve feet, 
from ᷣ to c three fert: at c is the part whereon the blade 
is fixed, d ſhews the two bends which ſerves inſtead of a 
cradle. Fig. Þ is the blade to this ſcythe : from the heel 
a, to the point b, meaſures three feet, and it is two inches 
and a half broad: when the ſcythe is mounted, from the 
point of the blade , to the end of the long handle a, 
meaſures an angle of ſeven feet. Fig. 4. is the blade of an 


other ſcythe, the length and breadth the ſame as the laſt 


blade. Fig. 5. is the handle to this ſecond ſcythe : from 
a to d, it meaſures three feet ten inches, from a to b, two 
{ects and from b to c, one foot feven inches: the blade 
is fixed at a, and when the ſcythe is mounted, the angle 
trom the point of the ſcythe-btade to the end of the 
handle, meaſures three feet nine inches. Fig. 6. is the 
blade of the ſmalleſt ſcythe: from à to b, it ures one 
ſoot nine inches, and is two inches and a half broad. 
Fig. 7. is the handle or mounting to this laſt ſcythe : at 4 


the blade is fixed : from a to b is one foot five inches and 


a half; the angle from b to c, four inches and a half; 
from c to d, five inches; from d to e, three inches and 
three quarters. Fig. 8. is the gathering-hook: the length 
of its handle, ſrom @ to 6, is three feet nine inches ; the 
hook from b toc, is ten inches long. 

MUCK, dung, or ſtraw that lies rotting. 

MUD, the ſediment at the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
ditches, &c. See the article DUNG. 

MUGWORT, a very troubleſome weed ; for its roots 
creep far under the ſurface of the ground, ſo as ſoon to 
overſpread a large ſpace, if they are not * and its 
ſeeds, being light, and eaſily carried to a diſtance by the 
wind, will produce numbers of new plants the next 
ſpring. It has plain cut leaves, ending in many parts, 
W underneath, and ſingle ſpikes of ꝓale er 6. oval 
flowers, which blow in June. 

MULBERRY, the name of a treey of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies, but two only are generally cultivated, cal - 
led the Flack and white mulberry. 

'The black mulberry grows naturally in Perſia, from 
whence it was firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope ; but is now become common in every part of Eu- 
rope, where the winters are not very ſevere : for in the 
northern parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not live in the 
open air; and in ſeveral parts of Germany they are planted 
againſt Walls, and treated in the ſame way as peach and 
other tender fruits are here. | | 
Eu trees are generally of both ſexes, having male 

ers or katkins, on the ſame tree with the fruit; but 
it oſten happens, that ſome of the trees which are raiſed 
from ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; 
ſo that thoſe who plant theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould 
never 'make choice of ſuch as have been 1 by 
ſeeds, unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the 
rſery. It is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are 
itf of in the nurſery, at the time when their fruit is _ 
them, becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by lay- 
ers, are ſometimes of the male fort, ' 


M U-L - 


Ihe old mu trees are not only more fruitful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla» 
voured; ſo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it 
is the beſt 2 to propagate from them, and to make 
choice of thoſe branches which are moſt fruitful. The 
uſual method of propagating theſe trees, is by laying down 
their branches, which will take root in one year, and are 
then ſeparated from the old trees ; but as the moſt fruit- 
ful branches are often fo far from the ground as not to be 
layed, unleſs by raiſing of boxes or baſkets of earth upon 
ſupports for this purpoſe ; ſo the better way is to propa- 
ate them by cuttings, which, if rightly choſen and ſkil- 
_ managed, will take root very well; and in this me · 
there will be no difficulty in having them from trees 

at a diſtance, and from the moſt fruitful branches. Theſe 


joint of two years wood to their bottom; the cuttin 
ſhould not be ſhortened, but planted their full length, 
leaving two or three buds above ground. 'The beſt ſeaſon 
for planting them is in March, after the danger of hard 
froſt is over; they ſhould be planted in light rich earth, 
preſſing the ground pretty cloſe about them; and if they 
are covered with glaſſes, it will forward their putting out 
roots; but where there is no ſuch conveniency, the ground 
about them ſhould be covered with moſs, to prevent its 
drying ; and where this is carefully done, the cutting will 
require but little water, and will ſucceed much better than 
with having much wet. If the cuttings ſucceed well, 
and make ſhoots, they may be tranſplanted the fol- 
lowing ſpring into a nurſery, where they ſhould be regu- 
larly trained to ſtems, by fixing down ſtakes to each, to 
which the principal ſhoots ſhould be faſtened ; and moſt 
of the lateral branches ſhould be cloſely pruned off, leav- 
ing only two or three of the - weakeſt to detain the ſap, 
for the augmentation of the ſtem; for when they were 
uite diveited of the fide ſhoots, the ſap is mounted to 
e top, ſo that the heads of the trees grow too faſt for 
the ſtems, and become too weighty for their ſupport. In 
about four years growth in the nurſery, they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are to remain ; for theſe trees are 
tranſplanted with greater ſafety while young, than when 
ener of a large ſize. 
he white mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed ſilk-worms, in France, Italy, &e. though 
the Perſians always, make uſe of the common black mul- 
berry for that purpoſe ; and it is ſaid that the worms fed 
with thoſe of the black produce much better filk than 
thoſe fed with the' white ; but it is to' be obſerved, that 
the leaves of the black ſort ſhould never be given to the 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of the white,, 
leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when 
they are thus treated. 
trees which are deſigned to feed filk-worms ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a ſort of 
hedge ; and inſtead of pulling off the leaves fingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off, together with their young branches, 
which is much ſooner done, and notſoinjurious to thetree. 


but the moſt expeditious method of raiſing theſe trees in 
quantity, is from the ſeeds, which may 


plenty from the ſouth of France and Itaty. The beſt: 
way to ſow theſe ſeeds, in England, is to make a moderate 


hot-bed, which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and 


cuttings ſhould be the ſhoots of the former year, withone 


This white fort may be propagated either from the ſeeds 
or layers, as the black mulberry, and is equally hardy; 


procured in 


covered wich mats ; gen this bed the ſeeds ſhould be h It is true, I met with ſome Spaniſh aſſes; but they were 
ſown in the middle of March, and covered over with | — and not likely to get mettled colts: beſides, I, 
light earth about a quarter of an inch deep: in very dry | could not buy two of them, of any ſize and ſhape, under 
weather, the bed muſt be frequently watered, and in the | ſeven hundred pounds, which I thought too much money 
heat of the day ſhaded with mats, and alſo covered in the | to throw away, if I could by any other means get niy end 
nights when they are cold. With this management the | eaſily anſwered. | 
plants will come up in five or fix weeks, and as they are | Senſible that perſeverance does much in all things, I 
tender hen they firſt appear, ſo they muſt be guarded | bought a ſtrong-boned, fine-ſhaped he aſs, and two ſhe i 
inſt froſty mornings, which often happens in May.] aſſes of a large ſize, conſidering they were bred in Eng- 
Dain the ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, | land, determined to try if I could not by a little care and 
which is all the culture they require: but there muſt be | attention mend the breed, before I attempted to get any | 
care taken of them the firſt winter, ef mules. 


pecially to cover : 
them in autumn, when the firſt froſts come, which will | Theſe coſt me only four 2 and my two ſhe aſſes 
ſoon afterwards dropped a foal each. 
years; but | 


kill the tender plants to the ground, if * are not pro- 
tected; the following March, theſe plants ſhould be tranſ- I continued to breed from them ſeveral 


planted into the *1ur{ery, to get ſtrength, where they may | it is the manner in which I managed the aſs colts, that the 


remain two or three years, and then ſhould be removed 
where they are to continue. 

MULE, a mongrel kind of quadruped, uſually gene- 
rated between an aſs and a-mare, and ſometimes between 
a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. 

The mule is a fort of a monſter, of a middle nature 
between its-parents, and therefore incapable of propaga- 
ting its ſpecies ; ſo careful is nature to avoid filing the 
world with monſters. Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ſtony roads, as about the 
Alps, Pyrenees, &c. Great numbers of them are kept 
in theſe places; they are uſually black, ſtrong, well 
limbed, and large, being moſtly bred out of the fine Spa- 
niſh mares. | 

In Spain there is great encouragement for breeding and 
training mules to every kind of buſineſs : in Portugal 
they are eſtimated at a high price, and are not a little va- 
lued in the ſouthern parts of France. 

I own, fays a writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum, I 
have often been aſtoniſhed (the uſeful nature of this crea- 
ture conſidered) that we do not more encourage the breed 
in England. 'This inattention may perhaps proceed from 
mules being thought naturally more vicious than horſes : 
I doubt the fact; yet be it as it will, they are, to my 
knowledge, equally capable of being made uſeful, docile, 
and gentle. | 

I afſert not this merely from opinion, having had ma- 
ny years experience of what may be done in this way. 

uring the courſe of the war, in which his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland commanded the army of the 
allies in Flanders, the empreſs queen made him a preſent 
of above fifty fine mules to carry his baggage : theſe mules, 
at the end of that war, were brought to England, at which 
time I had an opportunity of ſeeing and admiring them. 
They were, I think, the fineſt and largeſt I ever before 


beheld ; and one, nearly white, particularly attracted my 


attention, being almoſt ſixteen hands high. 

This circumſtance of ſeeing his highneſs's ſtring. of 
mules, it was firſt induced me to think of breeding them, 
in which I have ſince had uncommon ſucceſs. 

I had many encouragements to make the attempt: my 
fortune was lch as couid not be hurt by the experiment; 


my park was extenſive, and very proper for the purpoſe; 
and I had many ſervants, who had ſo little to do, as 
have leiſure time enough to obey-my orders in this matter. 


” great difficulty at firſt ſetting out was to procure a 
he aſs or two to cover my mares ; for I found nane were 
to be got of any ſize bred in England. 


which I ke 


| to draw the brewers drays in 


to | ſhapely and rough. 
Fro 


* are 


eat ſucceſs I have lately had in breeding mules muſt 

aſcribed. _ | 

I took care that the ſhe aſſes ſhould be well fed, and be 
kept in order, both before they dropped their foals, and 
afterwards. whilſt they ſuckled. 

As ſoon as the colts were weaned, I had them as care- 
fully attended and fed as if they had been got by Childers. 
or Babram : every winter they ſtood under cover, defend- 
ed from the injuries of the weather, and were regularly 
fed, cleaned, and littered, the door of the ſtable being al- 
ways left open two or three hours in the middle of the 
day, for them to exerciſe themſelves as they gt pro- 
per, which they ſeldom failed to do, if the weather was 
fine, to ſome purpoſe, returning, without compulſion, 
when the hour of feeding approached. 

In this manner I always managed them till they were 
three years old, when I * my ſtone colts to cover, 
and my females to breed. 

You would indeed be ſurpriſed to ſee how much, by this 
plain and ſimple management, my breed of affes is im- 
proved ; for 1 have now in my ſtables ſeveral he afles, 

as ſtallions, that are, I believe, as large, 
and as well Rr as any that were ever heretofore bred: 
in theſe iſlands. F 

I ſhall now proceed to deferibe to you the manner in 
which I breed my mules. For this purpoſeT chuſe mares. 
that are of a very large breed, ſuch as are ſometimes uſed. 

London. . a 
My next care is that ny are young, full of life, large- 
barrelled, but ſmall limbed, with a moderate ſized head, 
and a good forchand. At the p 
covered by my aſs ſtallions, and they ſeldom miſs.” Dur- 
ing the time the mares are in foal, I take care to have 
them fed with nouriſhing fodder, ſuch, as I imagine will 
moſt contribute to the ſize of the foal. b 


My expectations, after this management, are generally 
c 


anſwered, for in due ſeaſon my mares drop foals, whi 


I could often ſell for ten, and ſometimes for twenty guineas. 


a piece at three months old; and their future value is more 


than in proportion encreaſed afterwards. 
I always houſe my mule colts the firſt 

wiſe the hard froſts, and ſharp, cold, 

ſtint them in their growth, beſides 


winter; other- 
nights, would. 
ing them un- 


m the time of their being dropped, Jcauſe them. 


often to be handled, to make them gentle: this prevents: 


their hurting themſelves by ſłittiſuneſs, and ſudden frights ;. 
much * broke at the proper * and 


ſeaſory my mares are 
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expoſure, and is ſuffered to 


become docile and wonderfull 
of that viciouſneſs which is ſo commonly complained of 
in theſe animals. | 

I have them for the moſt part broke at three years old, 
but never permit them to do much work till four: they are 
thus ſecure from being hurt by hard labour, till they have 
7 ſtrength enough to bear it without injury. 

have now ſeveral mules which I conſtantly employ in 

various kinds of labour ; two, which are indeed "yy 9 
I ride myſelf after my harriers; two more I keep for my 
huntſman, and one for my whipper-in : theſe are black, 
ſorrel, and 1 

I have four fine mules, but ſtronger and heavier 
than thoſe above-mentioned, which I drive occaſionally in 
a four-wheel chaiſe, beſides ſeveral others . 
uſed for ploughing and carting. 

Some of my neighbours ſmile at my taſte ; yet they 
cannot at the ſame time help acknowledgi 65 tha they 
been my 


are cheaper animals, when bred at home, as 
paQtice, than horſts. 
Perhaps ſome of your readers, from the hints above 
thrown out, may be inclined to try the experiment : if ſo, 
I would caution them againſt ſome errors I at firſt ſetting 
out fell into. 
l I thought at firſt I could not keep my colts too well 
during the winter months: accordingly I ordered that they 
ſhould have the ſweeteſt hay, which I had before ordered 
to be reſerved for my cows, and as many oats as they 
could cat. | 

This way of feeding them, it is true, made them very 
fat ; but it was far from being an advantage to them; for 
I afterwards found by experience, that it was not only in- 
curring a much larger expence than was any ways neceſ- 
fary, but alſo made them wonderfully nice and delicate in 
their appetites ever after, and alſo by encreaſing their 
weight of fleſh, made them more ſubject to ſtrains and 
hurts in their morning gambols. 
Finding this to be the caſe, I altered my method en- 
tirely, and contented myſelf with giving them food enough 
to prevent their loſing fleſh, and keep up their growth, 
without palling their appetites with delicacies, or making 
them over fat: as to the reſt, I took the ſame care of de- 
fending them from the injuries of the weather as ever, by 

ing them ſtable room, and good litter to ſleep on, be- 

fides cauſing them every day to be well rubbed down with 
a hard wiſp of ſtraw by an active groom, whoſe peculiar 
province it was to attend them ; and this was ſcarcely 
ever omitted, particularly in cold, raw, wet weather, 
when they were leaſt inclined to exerciſe themſelves in 
the park. Mu 1 val. II. pag. 162. 
. - MULCH, rotten, | 
- MULLOCE, dirt, or rubbiſh, 


 MULLEIN, the name of a biennial plant, which pe- 


riſhes ſoon after it has perfected its ſeeds. The leaves 
ſpread on the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and fix 
broad, woolly, of a yellowiſh white colour, and 
ö ww, little N ſtem 560 75 5 or 87 high, 
and the u it is garni with ye wers, 
which 2329 and form a thick f ike. Theſe 
flowers have an agreeable odour, appear in July, and the 
ſceds ripen in autumn. Wot. 
This plant commonly grows by the ſides of highways, 
and on banks: but if it 288988 the fields in a warm 


harmleſs, having nothing [run the whole ground: 1 may be eaſily deſtroyed by 
m, . 


MUS 


off the when it is in I * 

E, the cake of apples, grapes, &c. in the 
preſs, after extracting the 10% 4 
8 or xr a contagious diſeaſe among 
cattle. | 

The moſt remarkable murrain is that mentioned in the 
n which ſpread through Swiſſer - 
land, , into Poland, &c. 

The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a 
blue miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cartle grazed, 
when whole herds, forbearing their food, almoſt died away 
in twenty-four hours. Upon diſſection were found large 
corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues, &c. 
And even the perſons who managed them were infected, 
and died like ho beaſts. "7 

Some imagined it had its riſe from noxious vapours 
thrown out of the earth, in three earthquakes perceived 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it 12 though 
* Slare thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of volatile in- 
The antidote for the ſound, and medicine for the ſick, 
was equal parts of foot, gunpowder, brimſtone, and falt, 
with as much water as would waſh it down: a ſpoonful 
was the doſe. | | 

The common ſigns of this diſeaſe are a hanging down 
of the head, gum at the eyes, as big as your finger, 

owing weakly, ſtaggering, the head ſwelling very much, 
the breath ſhort, the heart beating with rattling in the 
throat; and if you put your hand into the creature's 
mouth, and find his breath very hot, and his tongue 
ſhining, the diſtemper is very ſtrong. | 

As ſoon as you find any of your cattle infected, take 
a pretty large quantity of blood from them immediately, 
and give them a drench. Madder root is highly com- 
mended for this diſtemper. | 

MUSHROOM, a genus of i plants, compoſed 
of a icle crowned with a broad head, convex and 
ſmooth at the top; and hollow, foliated, lamellated, or 
piſtulous underneath. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to diſtinguiſh the right 
eatable ſort, from ſeveral noxious kinds that have been 
productive of even fatal accidents : the true ſort a 
at firſt with a roundiſh head, not unlike a button. The 
outſide of this head is then very white, as is likewiſe the 
ſtalk on which it but its under part, when it is 
taken off that ſtalk, from which it ſeparates pretty eaſily, 
is of a livid fleſh colour. Its fleſh is alſo very white ww > 
in. If this ſort remains undiſturbed, its head will ſpread 
to a conſiderable fize, and open at the bottom, ſo as to 


cuttin 


form an almoſt flat ſurface, the under part of which will 


then be changed to a dark colour. 

Moſt of the writers '- nap 1 have ſpoken ſo con- 
fuſedly, not to fay, of moſt of them, ſo unintelligibly, 
of the means of pr ting this plant, that excepting the 
authors of the Meijer eier, and Mr. P. Miller, one is 
ſometimes puzzled to gueſs at their meaning. The account 
which this laſt has given in his Dictionary, is the moſt 
practical, being the method of the gardeners near London, 
who riſe annually great quantities of muſhrooms for ſale. 
The ſubſtance of it is to the following effect. 4 

The ſpawn of muſhrooms, from which only they are 
| ed, looks like a white mouldineſs ſhooting out in 


there, it will ſoon over- [on 


ings. It is frequently found among the dung 7 
| 0 
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MUS 


old hot - beds, or in old dunghills, eſpecially when mach. | 


litter has been mixed with theſe laſt, ot the wet has not 


penetrated ſo as to rot it; or it may be procured by mixing 


ſome long ſtable dung, -which has not been thrown up in 
a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth, and then laying 
this mixture under cover, where it cannot be wet, and 


vhere the air may be excluded from it as much as poſſible; 
, kept from air, the:ſooner 


for, the more effectually it is 
the ſpawn will be produced. It will generally appear in 
about two months, if the heap has not been laid fo cloſe 
u- as to beat (for that will deſtroy the ſpawn) and 

pecially if it has been well covered with old thatch, or 
litter which has lain ſo long abroad as to have loſt the 


power of fermenting. © Theſe are expedients by which 


the ſpawn of muſhrooms may be procured at almoſt any 
time, by thoſe who have not already had muſhroom-beds 
in their gardens, and therefore cannot collect it from their 
remains: for there are but two months of the year in 
which it can be 


. 
- 


thered from downs or paſtures. Theſe 
are Auguſt and September; when plenty of muſhrooms 
ſpring up naturally in many of thoſe places. To propa- 


gate them from thence, the ground ſhould be ed 
about their roots, and ſuch earth as is there found full of 


ſmall white knobs, which are the offsets, or young muſh- 


rooms, ſhould be 8 gathered up, with as much 


care as can be not to break 


have ſeeds, they are imperceptible to the eye) ſhould be 
kept very dry till it is uſed; for the drier it is, the better it 
will take to the bed, as has been remarkably experienced 
by Mr. Miller, who declares, that he never ſaw theſe 
x or produced ſo ſoon, or in ſo great quantity, as from 
a parcel of their ſpawn which had lain near the oven of a 


e lumps, or the earth about 
them. 'This ſeed, or rather this ſpawn (for if muſhrooms 


ſtove for upwards of four months, and was become ſo 


dry, that he deſpaired of its ſucceſs. 
Ihe beds for muſhrooms ſhould be made of dung plen- 
tifully intermixed with litter, but not thrown in a heap to 


ferment. The beſt dung for this purpoſe is that which has 


lain ſpread abroad for a month, or longer. Their breadth 
ſhould be about two feet and a half at bottom, their 


length proportioned to the deſired quantity of muſhrooms, 


and they thould be made on dry ground, by ſpreading upon 
it, firſt a layer of dung about a foot thick, and upon this 


about four inches deep of ſtrong earth; then a couch of 


dung about ten inches thick, and upon that another layer 
of earth, contracting the ſurface of the bed all the way 


up, till it terminates like the ridge of a houſe. This may 


be done with three layers of dung, and as many of earth. 
When it is finiſhed, it ſhould be covered with litter, or 
old thatch, as well to prevent its drying, as to keep out 
wet, and after it has remained eight or ten days in this ſi- 
tuation, it will be of a proper temperature to receive 
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the ſpawn, for which its warmth ſhould be but mode- 


rate. 'The thatch, or litter, ſhould then be taken off, 
the ſides of the bed ſhould be ſmoothed, and a covering of 


light rich earth, by no means wet, ſhould be laid all over 


it, about an inch thick. Upon this the ſpawn ſhould be 


placed, by laying its lumps about two or three inches 


aſunder, in ſuch manner as to prevent their flipping down, 
and then the whole ſhould be covered gently with about 
half an inch thick of the ſame light carth as was uſed be- 
fore. The covering of litter ſhould then be d over 


the bed, ſo thick as to ſecure it from wet, and to prevent 


its drying. If theſe beds are made in the ſpring or autumn, 
when the weather is temperaje, the muſhrooms will fre- 


. 
%. .d 


gentle ſhowers of rain to 


der, which will be a ſufficient 


MUS 


quently come bp in a month's time: :buttheſe whichrare 


made in ſummer, when the ſeaſon is hot, or in winter, 
hen it is cold, will not produce them near ſo ſoon... Some- 


times too it happens that neither of theſe beds, but moſt 
particularly thoſe made in the ſummer or winter, yield any 
muſhrooms before the end of five or ſix months; and th; 
they then produce uncommon quantities, and continue in 
perfection for a long time. an 608 og; 
The great art in managing of theſe beds is, to keep 
them conſtantly in a due degree of moiſture, and, above 
all, not to ſuffer them ever to receive too much wet: for 
that would inevitably deſtroy the ſpawn of the muſhrooms. 
During the ſummer, they may be uncovered, to admit 
em at proper times; and if the 
weather continues dry for a long while together, it will 
be right to water them gently now and then, but by no 
means to overdo it. We the winter, they muſt be 


kept as dry as poſſible, and cloſely covered, leſt the cold 


air of the ſeaſon ſhould injure them. It will even be 


right in froſty or very cold weather, to lay over them a 


covering of dry litter, for it muſt not incline to ferment, 


and upon that ſome warm litter ſhaken from out of a heap 
of dung. This covering ſhould alſo be renewed as often 
as it is found to decay, and, if the cold grows more ſe- 
vere, its thickneſs ſhould be increaſed. 

The muſhrooms thus uced have a finer flavour than 
any that are gathered in the ſields; and if the above di- 
— are obſerved, they may be had in plenty duri 
the whole year: for each ſingle bed will continue goo 
for ſeveral months, and yield great quantities if the fpawn 
takes kindl . | 15 i 

When thee beds are deſtroyed, the ſpawn for a freſh 
ſupply ſhould be taken from them, and laid up in a dry 

lace till the proper ſraſon for uſing it, which ſhould not 
ſooner than five or ſix weeks, in order that it may have 
time to dry well, before it is put into the new bed; for 
otherwiſe there will be ſome danger of its ſucceeding. 

MUST, new wine, or wort, before it is fermented. 

MUSTARD is an annual plant raiſed from its ſeed 
only. The white muſtard, as it is commonly called, 1s 
the ſort chiefly cultivated in gardens, for a fallad herb in 
the winter and ſpring. The ſeeds of this are ſawn very 
thick in drills, either upon a border warmly fituated, or 
if the weather be very cold, upon a gentle bot - bed, in the 
ſame manner as creſſes and other ſnaall ſallading, and in 
about ten days or a fortnight after the time of ſowing, ' 
the plants will be fit for uſe ; for when . large and 
have rougk leaves, they are too ſtrong to be mixed with 
ſallads. | TERS 

The beſt way to fave the ſeeds of this plant, is to ſow 
a (pot of ground with it in the ſpring, to thim the plants 
when they have about four leaves, and at the ſame time 
to hoe down the weeds, as is practiſed for turnips. This 
hoeing is to be r in about a month after, and the 
plants are then to be left about eight or nine inches aſun» 
ſpace for the growth of this 
ſpecies. If theſe hoeings are well performed, in dry 
weather, they will keep the ground clean till. the muſtard 
ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks of this plant, which. are branched 
and 1 np then be 1 h, and the 
ripeni its ſeed is indicated by t changing to a. 
browns dollars — her which they ſhould be. 
cut down, dried upon cloths, for twa or tbree days, and 


| = 


then threſhed out for uſe. 


; % 


plant has 


ill te 
1 


: 


1 
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parts of England ; but is cultivated m the 

for its ſeeds, of which the ſauce called muſtard is 
; and another fort, which naturally grows in our 
and is alſo cultivated for uſe, produces the 
are . mer He pellation of 
ſtalks of the laſt ſort ſeldom 


AIL, or Naile, the weight of eight pounds. 
NAPE, or Neap, a piece of wood with two or 
dave for. with which. they ſupport the fore- 
part of a loaded wain. 
NASTURTIUM. S. the article CR ESO. 
NAVE of a heel, is that ſhort thick piece in the center 
of the wheel, which receives the end of the axletree, and 
in which the ends of the are fixed ; it is bound at 
each end with hoops of iron, called the nave-bands ; it has 
likewiſe, in each end of the hole, through which the end of 
the axletree „ a ring of iron, called the wiſher, which 
faves the hole of the nave from wearing too big. 
NEAT, black cattle, oxen. 
NETTLE, the name of a weed well-known, and which 
may be eaſily deſtroyed by cutting the roots, before the 


its ſeed. 

NE G, yeaſt, or barm. 

NICKING, the name of an tion often performed 
on the tails of ſaddle-horſes, and by which means they 
carry them in a more beautiful manner. 

Before we deſcribe the operation of nicking, it may be 
neceſſary to enquire how the effect of it (the elevation of 
the tail) is brought about ; and in order to know this, and 
judge with propriety of the operation, we muſt conſider 
the tail as elevated, or lifted up, by one ſet of muſcles, 
and depreſſed or pulled down by another. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Snape, Saunier, and 
Gibſon, who are in general pretty exact in their anato- 


mical deſcriptions, ſhould omit, in their account of the 


muſcles of a horſe, to deſcribe thoſe of the tail : for 
which reaſon, as a pr . has not offered, to 
fi this omiſſion, by making a complete diſſection, 
with that accuracy we could have wiſhed, it is hoped the 
ſubſequent im deſcription will be excuſed, as it was 
taken only from a tail that was diſſected after docking. 
Here we obſerved, that the muſcles which elevate the 
5 than thoſe 
connected to the 


terminate in ſtrong 


tail, are more numerous, large, and 
reſs it ; that they are — 
the tail by fleſhy fibres, 


hence of 


2 


| 


| 
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tendons at the extremity : but the muſcles of the latter ſoon 


E 
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ſorm into tendinous expanſions, and beſides three large ten- 
dons, which are inſerted into the latter bones of tail, 
there are ſeveral other ſmall tendons, which run laterally, 
whoſe uſe moſt probably is to move the tail ſideways. The 
arteries are four in number, and run ſometimes 5 the 
bones of the tail, conſequently eaſily avoided by a dex- 
trous hand, as 1 readily 3 wounded by the 
knife, in dividing the tendons neceſſary to be cut in this 
Operation. g 

The art of 1 then chiefly conſiſts in a 
tranſverſe diviſion of theſe depreſſing tendons of the tail, 
and ſuch a poſition afterwards as will keep their extremi- 
ties from coming _ into contact; ſo that an interven- 
ing callus fills up the vacuity : by theſe meuns an additi- 
onal power is given to the- antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the 
elevators ; the counteraction of the depreſſors being ma- 
nifeſtly abated by the diviſion of the tendons, and the in- 
tervention of the callus. 5 

The uſual method of ſupporting the tail by a pulleß 
and weight, is liable to many exceptions, the extremities 
of the divided tendons not being by that method kept ſuf- 
ficiently aſunder; the ſituation of the tail being rather in- 
clined to a perpendicular than a curved direction: this po- 
ſition too is liable to many variations, from the different 
movements of the horſe, and is the reaſon that the tail 
frequently inclines to one fide, as the nick may heal up 
faſter on one ſide than the other; the diſagreeable ſituation 
the horſe muſt-ſtand in, with a weight conſtantly hang- 
ing to his tail, is another material obiettion, beſides the 
neceſſity of removing it when the horſe is exerciſed, or 
taken out to water. ' 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies, and perfect this 

ion, a very ingenious gentleman, who had thorough- 
ly conſidered it, has been ſo kind as to favour us with a 
ht and deſcription of a machine he contrived for that 

purpoſe, which has frequently been practiſed with the ex- 
ted ſucceſs, and indeed at firſt view appear 


$ in ey 
reſpect calculated to correct all the defects in the old one: 
; a8 
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as we doubted not its reception bein ectly agreeable to 
the public, we have ordered a plate 1 yarns bu by which, 
with the annexed deſcription, wilt, we hope, make it very 
familiar and intelligible to every capacity. 

In regard to the operation, it is worth notice, that the 
extremities of the tendons, which jut out in the opera- 
tion, need not here be cut off, as is cuſtomarily done ; 
the number of the inciſions muſt be in proportion to the 
length of thqtail, but three in general are ſufficient. The 
moſt approved method of dreſſing at firſt, is with powdered 
roſin, and ſpirit of wine, applying a ſoft doſſil of lint or 
tow, dipped in the fame, between each nick, and lappin 
the tail up with a linen cloth and broad fillet ; which 
the next morning ſhould be cut open down the back part 
of the tail, and the morning after be gently taken off: 
when it will be proper to plat the hairs, in order to. ke 
them clean, and to ſet the tail, as will be direQed in the 
plate and references. 

Every two or three days, the tail ſhould be let down, 
and the upper part next the rump bathed with hot vine- 
gar ; and if it begins to crack, and the hair comes off, a 
little tincture of myrrh will ſoon put a ſtop to it. 'To ob- 
viate any threatening ſymptoms that may ariſe in regard 
to the wounds, have recourſe to the remedies uſed on 
docking. 4 

After ſix or eight days, it will be proper to let the horſe 
ſtand without the machine for a few hours, and then be 
rode about, in order to obſerve how he carries his tail ; 
by which means youwill the better judge how to faſten it 
down, whether to confine it cloſer, or give it more ſcope : 
after the wounds are healed up, it may be neceſſary to 
= the tail ſuſpended, till the callus 4s confirmed, at 

for ſome hours in the day ; though a greater liberty 
may now be allowed it. 

us this machine anſwers every intention, is far pre- 
ferable to the pulley, as it keeps the tendons properly ſe- 
parated, and the tail in a certain poſition ; ſo that the 
wounds heal up uniformly, without any riſk of its being | 
caſt to one fide; the horſe alſo is more at eaſe, having no 
weight conſtantly pulling and teazing him, and may be 


taken out to water or exerciſe without any inconveniency, 
or diſturbance. | 


Directions for the Application of the Nicking Machine ; and 
E xplanation of the Plates. 


When the hair of the tail is properly platted, and tied 
with a knot or two at the end, the pad, &c. as deſcribed 
in Plate XX. Fig. 9. muſt be put on, and the machine, 
as in Fig. 10. buck ed to them, letting the part G in the 
machine lie over the part of the tail that joins to the horſe's 
rump; then let an aſſiſtant, ſtanding on the fide rail of the 
brake, or any other conveniency that may place him above 
the horſe, raiſe the horſe's tail very gently, till the knot 
of the tail gets ſo far beyond the firin I L in Fig. 10. 


that it may be tied down ; which being done, the tail 
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may be let down lower, or taken up higher at pleaſure, 
It is to be obſerved, that the ligature is not made on the 
tail itſelf, but on the platted hair, at the extremity of the 
ſtump. . 

The machine, Fig. 10. muſt be made of a piece of 


tough wood, about à ſoot long, viz. from A to B, and 


about nineteen inches broad from C to D, and ſeven or 
eight inches thick. The under part muſt be hollowed, ſo 
as to let in the horſe's rump, and that the wings CD 
may reſt on his buttocks. To receive the tail, a groove 
muſt be cut from G to H, about three inches wide, and 
three deep at G, leſſening gradually both in height and 
breadth to H. Holes muſt be made at certain diſtances 


in the groove, as at H for the ſtring, and a nick cut to re- 


ceive the billet from the ſtrap K. Two buckles fixed to 


ep |. the machine as at I I. | 


The pad, &c. are ſufficient! bed Fig 4 00 
its references; the wood muſt be ſloped off from E to C 


and A, and ſo on the other ſide, to lighten the machine, 


and hollowed at B, G, and F. r eee 
Fig. 9. repreſents a horſe, with his tail in the frame ot 
machine. A is a pad, to which is faſtened a circingle B. 
C C.two ſide ſtraps, one on each fide the horſe, faſtened 
to the circingle, to keep the machine from going to either 
ſide; D, a breaſt-plate, to prevent the wy &c. flipping 
back. E, a ſtrap fixed to the pad, and buckling to the 
machine, to keep the tail on the ſtretch at pleaſure. F, 
the ſtring tied on the hair, to confine the tail down to the 


machine. 


Fig. 10. from A to Bis twelve inches; from C to D, 


meaſured with a ſtring drawn over E F, is nineteen inches. 


From the top of. the groove at E to the bottom G, is 
three inches: From E to F, the wideſt part of the groove, 


is three inches, gradually narrowing, as a tail leſſens to 


its extremity. The dots about H are holes in the groove, 


through which a piece of tape or pack- thread muſt be put, 
et to the length of the dock, and the diſtance 
of the knot, to tie the tail down bebind the knot. II, 
the buckles to receive a ſtrap from the circingle on each 
fide, as deſcribed in Fig. 9. which keeps the machine 
from turning to either fide. K, the ſtrap with a billet 
and buckle, which comes along the back from the pad, 


and is faſtened to the machine, through a nick cut juſt 
above H. L. L, the ſtrings to tie down the tail. B, G, 


# 


F, the hollow to let in the rump. 


Fig. 2. repreſents the horſe with the machine on, ſtand- 
ing Rredtly before you, where the depth of it is ſhewn, 


being three inches. | | ; 
CD, the extremities of the wings. EF, the upper 
. Bartlt's Farriery, page 325. 4+ ub 
NIGHT-FALL, the beginning of night, 
NOPE, a bull finch, or red-tail, a ſmall ſinging bird, 
well known. | WR cf al 


. NUSHED, ſtarved in bringing up. 
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AK, a tree well known, and one of the 
materials in building ſhips, &c. being 
all poſitions. 

All the of oaks are propagated from acorns, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are rip? ; for 


if they are kept too long out of the ground, they ſeldom 


The manner of ſowing theſe acorns, if deſigned for a 
ſmall plantation, or to be removed, is, to prepare ſome 
beds of freſh earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too 
light and dry; in theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns 
ih rows one foot aſunder, and about two inches diſtance 
in the rows, covering them about two inches thick with 
the fame freſh earth; obſerving to leave none of them un- 
covered, to entice the vermin, which may, in a ſhort time, 

* 45 7 5g * 

the ſpring, w the ts begin to a , you 
muſt carefully clear them 7 Nn and i e 
proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and then with 


2 little water, which will greatly promote their growth. 
In theſe beds the plants ſhould remain until the Colne 


autumn, obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear from 
weeds ; at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of good 
freſh, earth, in ſize proportionable to the quantity of 
plants, which ſhould be trenched and levelled : then to- 
wards the middle or latter end of October, you ſhould 
carefully take up the plants, ſo as not to injure their 
roots, and plant them out in rows three feet aſunder, and 
cighteen inches diſtance plant from plant; obſerving never 
to ſuffer the plants to abide long out of the ground, be- 
cauſe their roots would dry, and endanger the growth of 


upon the ſurtace of the ground, near their roots, to pre- 
vent the earth from drying too faſt ; and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them alittle water 
to ſertle the earth to their roots. 5 
When the plants have taken root in this nurſery, they 
will require little more care than to keep them clear from 
weeds, and dig the ground between the rows every ſpring ; 
in doing of which, you ſhould cut off ſuch roots as ex- 
tend very far from the trunk of the trees, which will ren- 
der them better for tranſplanting again: you ſhould alſo 
rune off ſuch ſide-branches as extend themſelves very 
„and would retard the upright ſhoot ; but you ſhould 
by no means cut off all the ſmall lateral branches, ſome 
05 of which are abſolutely neceſſary to be left on, to detain 
the fap for the augmentation of the trunk; for I have 
often, obſerved, where trees have been thus cloſely pruned, 


ts. * 
2 they are planted, you ſhould lay a little mulch 
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that their heads have over-grown their bodies, ſo that they 
have bent downward and become crooked. 
| When theſe trees have remained in the nurſery three 
or four years, they will then be large enough to tranſ- 
plant to the places where are to remain ; for it is 
not proper to let them grow very large before they are 
planted out; becauſe theſe are very hazardous trees to 
remove when old, or after they have taken deep root. 

The ſeaſon for this work is, as I ſaid before, in the 
autumn; at which time, if they are carefully taken up, 
there will be little danger of their ſucceeding. 
they are planted, the iurface of the ground ſhould be 
. ut their roots, to prevent its drying too faſt ; 
and if the ſeaſon is very dry, they ſhould be watered, to 
ſettle the earth to their roots, which may be repeated two 
or three times in very dry weather; but you muſt carefully 
avoid giving then too much water, which is very injuri- 
ous to theſe trees, when newly removed. ; 

You ſhould alſo ſtake them, to prevent their being 
ſhaken and diſturbed by the winds, which would retard 
their rooting. In tranſplanting of theſe trees, you ſhould 
by no means cut their heads, which is too much practiſed: 

that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off any bruiſed 
or ill-placed branches, which ſhould be taken off cloſe to 
the place where they are produced: but there ean be no 
greater injury done to theſe trees than to ſhorten their 
roots; for when the leading bud, which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to draw and attract the nouriſhment, is taken off, the 
branch often decays entirely, or, at leaſt, down to the next 
vigorous bud. | 

The trees, thus raiſed and managed, will, if planted in 
a proper ſoil, grow to a conſiderable magnitude, and are 
very proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, or to plant 
in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are deſigned for tim- 
ber, it is much the better method to ſow the acorns in the 
places where they are to remain ; in order to which, you 
ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of acorns, which ſhould be always taken from ſtraight, 
upright, vigorous-growing trees; theſe ſhould be gathered 
from under the trees as ſoon as may be after they are 
fallen, and, if poſlible, in a dry time, laying them thin in 
ſome open room to dry ; after which they may be put in 
dry ſand, and preſerved in a dry place until the end of 
November, when you ſhould prepare the ground for 
planting them. | 

The directions here given are deſigned only for ſmall 

plantations. in a garden or park, which are only for plea- 
ſure: but where theſe trees are cultivated with a view to 


profit, the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are de- 
ſigned 
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figned to grow ; for thoſe which are tranſplanted will 
never grow to the ſize of thoſe which ſtand where they 
are ſown, nor will they laſt near fo Jong ſound : for in 
fome * where theſe trees have been tranſplanted 
with the greateſt care, and they have grown very faſt for 
ſeveral years after, 'yet they are now decaying, when thoſe 
which remain in the place where they came up from the 
acorns, are ſtill very thriving, and have not the leaſt ſign 
of decay: therefore, whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe 
trees for timber, ſhould never think of tranſplanting them, 
but ſow the acorns on the ſame ground where they are to 
grow ; for the timber of all thoſe trees which are tranſ- 
planted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the trees from 
acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain directions for the 
_ ſowing of acorns, and managing of the young trees, dur- 

ing their minority, until they are out of danger, and re- 
quire no farther care. ' 

Ihe firſt thing to be done is that of fencing the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits. for if 
cither of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon 
deſtroy all the young trees. Indeed, they will in a few 
2 to be out of danger from the hares and rab- 

its; it will be many years before they will be paſt 
injury from cattle, if they are itted to get into the 
plantation; therefore, durable fences ſhould be put round 
the ground. If, in the beginning, a pale fence is made 
about the land, which may be cloſe at the bottom, and 
open above; and within the pale a 8 planted, 
this will become a good ſence by the time the pale de- 
cays, againſt all ſorts of cattle; and when the trees will 
have got above the reach of hares and rabits, ſo that they 
cannot injure them; for the bark of the trees will be 
too hard for them to gnaw. 

After the ground is well fenced, it ſhould be prepared, 
by ploughing of it three or four times, and, after each 
ploughing, to harrow it -well, to break the clods, and 
cleanſe the nd from conch, and the roots of all bad 
weeds. Indeed, if the ground is green ſward, it will be 
better to have one crop of beans, peaſe, or turnips, off 
the ground, before the acorns are ſown, provided theſe 
crops are well hoed to ſtir the ſurface, and deſtroy the 
weeds : for if this is obſerved, the crop will mend and im- 
prove the land for ſowing ; but in this caſe the ground 
ſhould be ploughed as foon as poſſible, when the crop is 
taken off, to prepare it for acorns ; which ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as may be after the acorns are ripe : for although 
theſe may be preſerved in ſand for fome time, yet 
they will be apt to ſprout; and, if ſo, the ſhoots are in 
danger of being broken and ſpoiled ; therefore we would 
adviſe the ſowing early, which is certainly the beſt method. 
In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 
preferred which are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving trees ; and thoſe of pollard trees ſhould always 
be rejected, though the latter are generally the moſt 
productive of acorns; but thoſe of the large trees com- 
monly produce the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. 
I be ſeaſon for ſowing of the acorns being come, and 
the ground having been ploughed, and levelled ſmooth, 
the next work is to ſow the acorns ; which muſt be done 
by drawing of drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet 
aſunder, and two inches deep; into which the acorns 
ſhould be ſcattered, at two inches diſtance. Theſe drills 
1 A drawn either with a drill - plough, or by band, with 
an hoe; but the former is the moſt expediticus method, 
thereſore in large plantations ſhould be preferred. In the 


- 


pected, that the young plants 


drawing of the drills, if the land has any flope to one ſide, 
theſe ſhould be made the fame way as the 7 ſlopes, 
that there may be no ſtoppage of the wet by the rows of 
plants crofling the hanging of the land. is ſhould be 
particularly obſerved in all wet ground, or where the wet 
is ſubject to lie in the winter. When the acorns are fown, 
the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, ſo as to cover the 
acorns ſecurely ; for, if any of them are expoſed, th 

will entice the birds and mice; and if either of theſe 
once attack them, they will make great havock with them. 
The reaſon of my directing the drills to be made at this 
diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring of the ground 
between the rows, to keep the young plants clean from 
weeds ; for if this is not carefully done, it cannot be ex- 
ſhould make much pro- 

grefs ; and yet this is generally neglected by many who 
pretend to be great planters, who are often at a large ex- 
pence to plant, but ſeldom regard them after: fo that the 
young plants have the difficulty to encounter of the weeds, 
which frequently are four or five times the height of the 
lants, and not only ſhade and draw them, but alſo ex- 
auſt all the goodneſs of the ground, and conſequently 
ſtarve the plants : therefore, whoever hopes to haveſuc- 
ceſs in their plantations, ſhould determine to be at the 
expence of keeping them clean for eight or ten years after 
ſowing, by whic time the plants will have obtained 


ſtrength enough to keep down the weeds: the neg- - 

lecting of this has occa fo many plantations, 

3 mi carts asare frequently met with in divers parts of 
nd, | 1 

About the end of March, or beginning of April the 

young plants will appear above ground; but before this, 

if the ground ſhould produce many young weeds, it will 


be good huſbandry to ſcuffle the ſurface oyer with Dutch 
hoes, in a dry time either the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, to deſtroy the weeds, ' whereby 
the ground will be ove clean, until all the plants are 
come up ſo far as to be plainly difcerned ; by which time it 
may be proper to hoe the ground over again; for by doing 
it early, while the weeds are ſmall, a man will perform 
more of this work in one day than he can in three or four, 
when the weeds are gtown large: befides, there will be 
great hazard of cutting off or injuring the oung plants, 
when they are hid by the weeds ; and ſmall weeds, being 
cut, are ſoon dried up by the ſun; but large weeds often 
take freſh root, and grow again, eſpecially if rain ſhould 
fall ſoon after, and then the weeds will grow the faſter for 
being ſtirred ; therefore it is not only the beft method, 
but alſo the cheapeſt huſbandry, to begin cleaning early in 
the ſpring, and to repeat it as often as the weeds are 
produced. | 1 
The firſt ſummer, while the plants are young, it will 
be the beſt way to perform theſe hoeings by hand; but 
afterwards it may be done with the hoe-plough ; for as 
the rows are four fect aſunder, there will be room ON 
en 


6. 
" 


| for this plough to work; and as this will ſtir and 1 


the ground, it will be of great ſervice to the plants ; but 
there will require a little hand labour ,where dis plough is 
uſed, in order to deſtroy the weeds, which will come up 
in the rows between the plants; for theſe will be out 
of the reach of the plough, and, if they are not deſtroyed, 
they will ſoon over-grow and tear down the young plants. 
After the plants have grown two years, it will proger | 
to draw out fome of them, where they grow too cloſe-; 


| 


but in the doing of this, great care ſhould be had not to 
3F 2 Mnf ages injure 
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injure the roots of thoſe left; for as the plants which are 
drawn out are only fit for plantations deſigned for pleaſure, 
ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded in their —— re- 


moved, as to ſacriſice any of thoſe which are deſigned to | i 


remain. In the thinning of theſe plantations, the plants 
may, at the firſt time, be left about one foot aſunder, 
which will give them room enough to two or three 
years longer; by which time it may be eaſy to judge 
which are likely to make the beſt trees. Therefore theſe 
be then fixed on, as ſtandards, to remain; though it 
ill be proper to have a greater number at this time 
marked than can be permitted to grow, becauſe ſome of 
them may not anſwer the expectation: and, as it will be 
improper to thin theſe trees too much at one time, ſo the 
leaving double the number intended at the ſecond thin- 
mag not be amiſs. Therefore, if they are then left 
at about four feet diſtance inthe rows, they will have room 
enough to grow three or four years longer; by which 
time, if the plants have made good progreſs, their roots 
will have ſpread over the ground ; therefore it will be 
r to take up every other tree in the rows. But, by 
this, I do not mean to be exact in the removing, but to 
make choice of the beſt plants to ſtand, which ever rows 
they may be in, or if they ſhould not be exactly at the 
diſtance here aſſigned : all that is deſigned here, is, to lay 
down general rules, which ſhould be as nearly complied 
with as the plants will permit: therefore every perſon 
ſhould be guided by the growth of the trees in the per- 
formance of this work. | 
When the plants have been reduced to the diſtance of 
about eight fect they will not require any more thinning. 
But in two, or three years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to make ſtools for under- 
wood; and thoſe which are to remain, will have made 
ſuch progreſs as to become a ſhelter to each other ; for 
this is what ſhould principally be attended to, whenever 
the trees are thinned. ; therefore, in all ſuch places which 
are much expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould be thinned 
ith great caution, and by flow degrees, for if the air is 
Ks much at once into the plantation, it will give a 
ſudden check to the trees, and greatly retard their growth, 
but, in ſheltered ſituations, there need not be ſo great cau- 
tion uſed as in thoſe places; the plants will not be in ſo 
much danger of ſuffering. 5 f 
The diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow to thoſe 
trees which are deſigned to remain for timber, is, from 


twenty-five to above thirty feet, which will not be too 


near, where the trees thrive well ; in which caſe their 
heads will ſpread, ſo as to meet in about thirty, or thirty- 
five years: nor will this diſtance be too great, ſo as to 
impede the upright growth of the trees. is diſtance is 
intended that the trees ſhould enjoy the whole benefit of 
the ſoil. Therefore, after one . of the under wood, or, 
at the moſt, two crops are cut, I would adviſe the ſtub- 
bing up the ſtools, that the ground may be intirely clear, 


for the advantage of the growing timber, which is what 


ſhould be principally regarded: but, in general, moſt 
people have more regard for the immediate profit of the 
underwood than the future good of the timber, and, fre- 
quently, by ſo doing, ſpoil both: for, if the underwood 
is left after the trees have ſpread. ſo far as that their heads 
meet, the underwood will not be, of much worth; and yet 
by their ſtools being left, they will draw away a great 
ſhare of nouriſhment from the timber-trees, aud retard 
chem in their progreſs. 0 
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| The ſoil in which oak makes the greateſt progreſs, is a 
2 rich loam, in which the trees grow tothe largeſt ſize ; 
the timber of thoſe trees whi upon this land, 
is generally more pliable than that which rows on a ſhal- 
lower or drier ground; but the wood of the latter is much 
more compact and hard. Indeed there are few foils in 
Eugland in which the oak will not grow, provided there 
is proper care taken in their cultivation; though this tree. 
will not thrive equally in all ſoils; but yet it might be 
cultivated to a nat advantage upon many large waſtes. 
in many parts of England, as alſo to the great profit of 
the eſtates where theſe tracts of land now lic uncultivated, 
and produce nothing to the owner. And, ſhould the 
preſent temper of deſtroying the timber of England con- 
tinue in practice ſome years longer, in the ſame degree 
which it has for ſome years paſt, and as little care be 
taken to raiſe a ſupply, this country, which has been ſo 
long eſteemed for its naval ſtrength, may be obliged to 
ſeek for timber abroad, or be content with ſuch a naval 
ſtrength as the poor remains of ſome frugal eſtates may 
have left growing: for, as to the large foreſts, from 
whence the navy has been ſo long ſupplied, a few years. 
will put an end tothe timber there: and how can it be 
otherwiſe, when the perſons to whoſe care theſe are com- 
mitted, reap an advantage from the deſtruction of the 
timber ? uller's Gard. Dit. 
OAK-BARK. See the article BARK¹ and TAN. 
OATS, the name of a well known ſpecies of grain,. 
and of which Mr. Miller reckons four ſorts, cultivated in. 
England, viz. the white, the black, the brown or red, 
and the naked oat, in which, though ſuppoſed to be only 
accidental varieties, he has never obſerved any alteration. 
where they have been cultivated ſeparately for many. 
years. Their principal difference is in the colour of their 
grain. | 
The white ſort, which is moſt common about London, 
makes the whiteſt meal, and is chiefly cultivated where 
the inhabitants live much upon oat-cakes. The black oat 
is more cultivated in the northern rm of England, and- 
is eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes. Red oats are, 
much cultivated in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire,, and Che- 
ſhire, but are ſeldom ſeen in any of the counties near, 
London; though, as they are a very hardy ſort, and yield 
a good increaſe, they will be well worth propagating, 
Jr hy in all ſtrong lands. The ſtraw of theſ: oats is 
a brownifh red colour, as is alſo the grain, which is 
very full and heavy, and eſteemed better food for horſes 
than either of the other forts. The naked oat is leaſt 
common in the ſouthern parts of England; but in the 
northern counties, in Scotland, and in Wales, it 1s pretty. 
much cultivated, and is particularly eſteemed, becauſeits 
grain threſhes clean out of the huſk, and need not be car- 
ried to the mill, to be made into oat-meal or griſt. 
As oats are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil, they have been a great improvement to many eſtates 
in the northern parts of this kingdom, where, though 
ſown even ſo late as April, and in ſtiff ground, they have 
ripened early, and yielded a good crop. However, Feb- 
ruary, or March, according as the ſeaſon proves early or 
| late, is a more common and better time for ſowing this 
corn, of which it will always be right to ſow the largeſt 
grain ſort earlieſt, 


Oats are often ſown after a crop of wheat, rye, or bar- 


rley ; in which practice the common method is to turn in 


| the ſtubble, with one ploughing, about the deginoing of 
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February, and fow'the ſeed with a broad-caft at twice, 
barrowing it in, once after the firſt ſowing, and five or 
ſix times after the ſecond, obſerving to draw the harrow 
once or twice acroſs the furrows, to break the clods and 
cover the ſceds ;. but at the other times to harrow in the 
fame direCtion as the furrows, leſt the ſtubble ſhould be 
raiſed- on the ſurface. But it would be much better huſ- 
bandry to plough in the ſtubble in autumn; that it ma 
rot in winter, and to give the land another ploughing, 
and a good harrowing, juſt before the oats are fown 
This wül render the ground finer, and fitter to receive 
the grain, the increaſed produce of which will amply re- 
pay the extraordinary expence of tillage. M. Duhamel, 
after obſerving that every farmer knows, though but few 
practice it, that all crops of ſpring-corn are greatly bet- 
tered. by this method, — — example of M. ker, 
one of his correſpondents, ving given three plough- 
ings to ſome of his oat-lands, had, in 1759, a year re- 
markably dry, and unfavourable eb ya re, a plenti- 
ful crop of oats, which held up till they were per- 
tectly ripe and yielded excellent grain. | 

Another thing, which I muſt infiſt on, is, that if 
farmers were to follow the directions before given, in re- 
gard to the changing of crops, by which means oats, 


which impoveriſh the ground, would always ſucceed ſome: 


one of the meliorating crops, the return would be much 
more plentiful than in the common way, becauſe the 
earth would be in a much looſer ſtate. 

When oats, as it frequently happens, are ſown upon a 
lay, or on ground newly broken up, after only one 


. | of that ſort is the leaſt of any in bulk, becauſe its | 


than enough: and the uſual produce is about twenty-five 
buſhels from an acre ; though be obſerves, that be has 
ſometimes known more than thirty buſhels reaped from 
that extent of ground; and we can ſay with truth, from 
an accurate account now in our poſſeſhon, that a gentle- 
man, who is indeed an excellent huſbandman, has had, 
for a continuance, forty-eight buſhels of. oats from off 


y | each acre of his land ſown with that grain. I do not 


mean forty-eight buſhels of naked oats ; for the produce 


are ſmall, and lie very cloſe together: but they make up 
in value, for what is wanting in meaſure. hite oats 
always produce a'greater increaſe. than blagk oats. Mr. 
Liſle threſhed a ſtack of twenty-eight loads of the former, 
and found it yield more grain than a ſtack of thirty- 
eight loads of the latter; and farmers. in general account 
an ordinary crop of white oats as good as a middling cr 
of black oats. This laſt ſort is alſo moſt liable to blight, 
eſpecially if a hot ſummer follow a dry cold ſpring, and 
the grain has. been ſown on lay ground. Their culture 
is alike ; and the manner of mowing and ordering them 
at harveſt exactly the ſame. Only it is to be obſerved, 
that white oats are apt to ſhed moſt as they lie, and black 
oats as they. ſtand. . 
In the year 1709, Mr. Lifle ſowed, in the beginning 
of May, in ſome of his wheaten ground, where the corn 
had been killed by the preceding hard winter, rath - ripe 
barley in one part, and ſhort grained white oats, which 
he diſtinguiſhes- by the name of white Poland oats in an- 
ther. Both grains were ſown. on the fame day, in. an, 


ploughing, which is given in January, when the earth is | equally fertile, moiſt and well tilled ground. He, made. 
moiſt, to turn down the ſward ; the harrowing muſt be | no doubt but that the Poland oat would be firſt-ripe,. and. 
in the ſame direction as the furrows, or but very little | was therefore ſurpriſed to ſee the rath-ripe. barley ſpring, . 


acroſs, for fear of raiſing the turf. But this again is bad 
huſbandry : for the ground would be brought to a much 
better tilth for other grain, as a preparation for which this 
ſowing is chiefly intended, by giving the ſward time to rot 
before the oats are ſown ; becauſe the roots of the graſs 
will prevent thoſe of the corn from ſtriking downward. 
Black oats delight in a moiſter ſoil than the white ſort, 
and, being a hardier plant, may be ſown a month earlier. 
The white, which prefer a dry land, and will do well on 
gravel and ſand, are the beſt of all corn fer ground ſubject 
to quick-graſs or weeds, becauſe it may be ploughed later 
for them, and they riſe ſooner, and top the weeds. better 
than black oats. The weather cannot be too dry when 
white oats are ſown.;. though the ground may then be 
moiſter ſor them than barley will endure ; becauſe this 
laſt, having a:thinner coat, is ſooner chilled by imbibin 
the wet, which may perhaps burſt many of its veſſels ; 
whereas white oats, being protected by a double huſk, bet- 
ter reſiſt the entering of the moiſture. Mr. Liſle, who 
makes theſe remarks, adds, that, according to the beſt of 
his obſervations, white-oats require a rich feeding foil ; 


becauſe their haulm, or ſtraw, running to a great large- | 


neſs, cannot be ſupported without good juices and moiſ- 
ture; that white chalky ground, though in never ſo good 
heart, will be unfruitful with white oats; and that a mix- 
ed mould, between white earth and red clay, of which 
there is a great deal in the hi MI Hampſhire, is not 


feeding enough for them. red and the white clays, 
when in . heart, carry moiſture enough, and are very 


fit for this grain. n e 
The common allowance of ſeed oats is four buſhels to 
an acre; but Mr. Miller rightly thinks three. buſhels more 


up ſooneſt, by four or five days: but refleQting on the na- 
ture of each grain, he ſoon concluded the reaſon to be, 
that the oat, having a double hull, -and being.con nt 


ly better guarded from moiſture, could not imbibe the ve 
getable water ſo ſoon, as the barley ; but that, the texture 
of the flour of the oat; and the infolded-fibres of the in- 


cloſed plant being ſofter, it would conſequently grow faſter. . 


From hence he infers, that, to ſecure the growing of Po, 
land oats without rain, they muſt be committed to the 
earth before it becomes ſo dry as is proper for the ſowing - 
of barley, not only becauſe the oats require more moit- 
_—_— my them grows 1 a becauſe they lie ſo ma- 
n s longer in the ground, before they come up, than 
A nen 


When oats are about four inches high, intelligent ha; 1 


g | bandmen run a wooden roller over them, after a ſhower - 


of rain has ſoftened the clods, by the breaking of which 
Ar freſh. earth, is id to the roots of the 

nts, their tillering is conſiderably, increaſed, if they 
have not been ſown too thick, and the ſurface of the Gel 
is ſmoothed ; ſo that the mowers, at harveſt, are able to 
cut cloſe to the ground, as it is very fit 8 be- 


cauſe oats ſeldom grow high. Both oats le 14 
be carefully weeded. hs ang y ſho f 


Oats are ripe when the ſtraw, turns yellow, the grain 
becomes hard, and the chaff begins to open and ſhew the . 


ſeed. Whep mowed, they are generally let lie ſome - 
time for the dew and rain to plump them, and make them 
threſh well, and, if weedy, to kill the weeds: but if rain 
wt them OD, in be carried off as ſoon as 

ey can be got talerably dry again, or they will ſhed; | 
for oats may be inned the welteſt of 3 if the . 


weeds . 


— om 
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weeds among them be but dead. Eyen in very rainy bare 
veſts when other grain is ſpoiled, this will receive little 
or no damage, the ſurface of its ſtraw and cars being 1» 
ſmooth and compact as to turn off water, and of ſo dry a 
nature, that, though houſed wet, they will not heat jn 
the mow, or become mouldy, as 2 uſually 
do. This is a vaſt advantage in northern climates, where 
the harveſt is generally late, and the autumn wet. 

MN. Duhamel is ſtrongly of opinion, that farmers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who keep many cattle, would find their ac- 
count/in houſing their oats directly, without letting them 
lie out aſter they are cut, as is the common ways that 
rain and dews may moiſten, and conſequently ſwell their 
grain. He y adviſes huſbandmen to try the #24 
riment upon a part of their crop; “ becauſe,” fays he, 
« the fodder will, by this means, certainly be much 

ſor cattle, and much leſs grain will be Joſt in the field. It 
may be obj "hat Gb ere to BiEcultto thank s 
to which I anſwer, that if this be the only inconvenience, 
the, fuperior quality of the fodder, and the faving of a 
12 of grain, which would otherwiſe be ſhed, will 
probably more than pay the extraordinary wages of the 
threſher. | 


4 But allowing that the oats thus bouſed cannot be | 72 


threſhed quite clean, and that ſome grain will neceſſarily 
remain in the cars, I ſay, that this will not be Joſt tg the 
farmer ; for he is obliged to give his cattle unthreſhed 
oats, and they will eaſiſy find the grains remaining in the 
ſtraw, which will not perhaps exceed the quantity that 
would have been dropped in the field : and eyen grantin 
though it will not happen, that the greateſt part of the 
grain be left in the ear, ſtill it will not be loſt in the hands 
of an intelligent farmer ; for what ſhould hinder him from 


giving it to his horſes ? ſuppoſing that four ſheaves yield | ſo 


a buſhel of oats, he need only give his horſes thoſe ſheaves 
inſtead of a buſhel of corn. They will certainly be lt a 
in feeding upon four ſheaves, than upon a buſhel of 
cleared oats; and at the fame time they will cat ſome 
ſtraw with the corn, which will ſupply the place of other 
fodder, and probably prove a more healthy food.” This 
method may particularly beneficial to ſuch as live in 
very hot countries, or in very dry ſeaſons. 

Mr. Liſle, refuting the opinion of thoſe who think that 
oats cut green will ripen while Neg lie in ſwarth, ſays, 
«« If, by ripening be meant ſhrinking, drying, or wi- 
thering, I muſt allow the poſition ; but if the country- 
man will have it, that the greeniſh oat, cut a fortnight or 
ten days, or be it but a week, before it js ripe, will pro- 
ceed in its vegetable increaſe, and ſwell as well ag barden 


by lying in fwarth, I muſt deny it. This year (4707) IIfr 


e a full experiment of this matter; for when the 
ſpring corn was ſown, the ground ng enerally dry 
half the oats and barley came not up t 10 latter end 
of May, when rain came, whereby in moſt places hal! 
the crop was edge-grown. Tbe forward oats being then 
in danger of ſhedding, we were forced to cut down the 

Hh corn with the ripe, when otherwiſe we ſhauld 
ve waited ten days longer. I let them lie in ſwarth 
above a week, and, when I carted them, I found the hull 
of the greeniſh oat had got a 5 colour, and the pith 
was well hardened, but pitifully lean and ſhrunk; ſo that 
though this is to be done on neceſſity, yet it ought not to 
be practiſed with ſuch indifference as is uſual far- 
mers. Note, the pith of theſe green oats was well paſt the 
milk, and came to a floury ſubſtance.” 


O AT 


The gentleman adds, that dats are the worſt of 
all grain to keep, becauſe of the great moiſture in them, 
. 
and that when the heat has been ſuch as to ſpoil them tor 
growing, their hulls look as red as a fox. | 


| 


| ſome places beer is made with this grain: in Ruſſia in par- 
the poorer ſort make with it a drink, which they 


rpoſe--it is reckoned very wholſome, being 
lweet, of an opening nature: but it muſt not be gi- 
ven them before it has ſweated in the mow, or been other- 
wile dried, Jeſt it ſhould prove too laxative. 

The very long drought of the fummer 1762, ſhewed 


| another very profitable uſe of oats on ſuch occaſions ; and 


probably it will anſwer equally well in the winter. Some 
milk-men near London boiled oat meal in the water 
which they gave their cows to drink, and found that the 
expence Was 9 repaid, by the additional quanti- 
ty of milk which theſe cows yielded more than thoſe 


e following Letter from Mr, Lamb, on the beſt Method 
| Y cultruating Black Oats, and recommending more frequent 
laughings than any uſually afforded them, will, we are 
[ V be acceptable to our Readers. 


Having an | r farmer in the 
eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will not, I hope, 
think me impertinent in troubling you on the culture of 
black oats, which I have very oſten to great advantage 


wn, | 

* Moſt of my neighbours-prefer the white Poland oat, 
which y, I own, in ſame circumſtances of ſoil and 
ſituation, be. beſt. I prefer the black oats becauſe they 
are hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my con- 
venience ; for, as a conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy 
is light land, I am under a ſort of neceſſity of ſowing 
this ſoil early, or, if a dry ſummer followed, I ſhould 
haye no return at haryeſt. 

Few people alluy more than one ploughing for a crop 
of oats ; but ſuch as follow this praclice are very wrong- 
headed ; for gp we aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays 
better for ploughing than oats ; and it is on this account 
that I generally give my land deſigned for oats three tilths ; 
whence I am morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my 
crops, for I have ſe] under fave, aftener fix, and very 
equently ſeven quarters from an acre, throughout a field. 

Four readers will not he ſurpriſed at my having ſuch 

I cxops, when I obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow 

ae oats on a fallow that has been well ; and this 


half 1 aver to be good huſbandry, as it abates the rankneſs of 


the ſoil, kills many of the weeds, and prepares the land in 
an excellent manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat ; 
buſt I muſt obſerve, that I always clear my land of the ſtiſf 
oat · ſtubble before I attempt to plough for the wheat. 
I have already ſaid that I ſow black oats early on 


*ebruary, by which time I have generally an oppor- 
tunity of getting the land in proper order, for a light foil 
is ſoon wet, ſoon dry. 1 
66 Let me mention once more to your readers, that it is 
on 2 light ſoil, which is apt to burn à crop, wants. 


4 


the common food of country people in the North. In 


| my 2 — land: by early, I mean as early as the firſt weck 
Fe 


0 woos: 42 Ys. ee 


ws ws A% -@ w« 3 © 


d, in all probability i J 

60 I ſow oats thus early, 
bre e yet I ſometimes ſow them 
them in. 

mw The” pb! IF for the moſt. part, A 
about three buſhels, which I find to be enough: naysI have 
ſometimes from only two buſhels had a crop; but | bein 
then I have been particulatly careful and attentive to the 
goodneſs of the ſeed, without which precaution I ſhould 
not, unleis the feaſon had been very favourable indeed, 


have ſucceeded. _ 

I have found it a very good way to ſow firſt half my 

uantity of ſeed under furrow, and afterwards, ſowing 
23 remainder broad-caſt, harrow it in; and this is often 
my practice when I ſow the latter end of February, or the 
beginning of Mareh. 

« When I ſow oats after wheat, which however is not 
very frequently, I turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as I con- 
veniently ean after harveſt, and leave it rough through the 
winter. The firſt fine weather after Chriſtmas, I lay it 
down ſmooth with the harrows, and ee give it a 
croſs ploughing. 

„ As foon as February eomes in, if it is not a hard 
froſt, I make the land as fine as I poſſibly can by the har- 
rows, raiſing a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to 
be the bed for the oats to he in; for I ſow my oats direct- 
ly under furrow ; after which I paſs a moderate · ſized roller 
over the field, and then give it a flight ſcratch with a pair 
of Age harrows. 

This huſbandry — produces me a Crop I have 
no reafon to complain of 

«© My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter is, 
to endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers that they do 
not, in general, allow els oats a ſufhcient number of 
ploughin gs, one being the ſtated quantity. 

If they would plough twice for this crop, they would 
receive more thantwenty ſhillings an acte for their trouble ; 
but if they would conſult their own intereſts, and allow 
three ploughings, it would often make fifty pounds dif- 
"_—_ to them in a field of twenty acres : this they will, 

N wonderful; but it is no leſs true. 

black oats require particularly to be ſown early, 
eſpecially if the — wiſhes to have them of a fine 
gloſſy ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; 
for if they are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſoon 
after ſowing, they will be apt to run all to ſtraw ; and if 
dry weather, and the foil is gravelly, it is a chance but 
they are burnt up- 

I have found by experience, that black oats will yield 
a very large crop after turnips ; and this I believe is ſimply 
owing to their being ſown in a fine tilth; for the mould 
cannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles if a crop of 
22 been well huſbanded, nn if it is in a 

ght ſoil. 


Eaſt of Chelmsford, 
Eſſex. 


1 am, &c. 
ol LAusB.“ 


Wild Oars, a ſpecies of oats difficult to = extirpated | 
where they have once taken poſſcſhon ; for ripening be 
fore harveſt, and ſcattering their ſced round them, they 


will remain in „ 


though it be for 2 FR —_ four or five yn 
— will then come up with the corn. | The ſureſt way to 


deſtroy. them, is to lay the ground down to cloyer, and 
to mow the oats and me cloves :yognther ee 12600 are” 


4 D331! 
"TOILS, the beards, or . he... 16 56 
OMx, mellow; ſpoken of land. Tl 
r . that * ee, front fs 
ploughed u eee nt 411 10 
ORCH "the game of a ſmall, 2 8 
but very ſweet graſs. It is of very quick growth, and 
1 12 bly hereafter be cultivated to advantage. 
:WEED, a general name fot weeds growing at 
the boden 8 e fav, and alſo on the muddy and rocky 9 
parts of the ſhore. | 
Sea-weeds are ſo beneficial a manure, that farers. 
nag; 4 not to > grudge the of carrying them a few: 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other maritime 
3 theſe weeds are laid in heaps till they 
are rotten, and then ſpread upon the land, about a load to 
three rods : but this laſts only one year, unleſs ſand, or 2 
ſtiff earth, according to the quality of the ſoil intended 
to be improved, be laid on or mi with them ; and then 
they become a laſting manure. In ſome places, theſe 
weeds are gathered in heaps, and burnt as ſoon as they: | 
are dry 3 after which about » buſhel of their bes is laid. 
on upon three rods of ground. But theſe, like all other 
aſhes, ſhould be mixed with fand, or ſtiff earthy if you. 
would have the land Jaft good: otherwiſe, they are only 


rovement for a year. 'Theſe aſhes are joularly 
good or gra Log Gy 


groutds oyer-run with moſd. L ba 
being a ſub-marine plant, the wind ſun Aſooti 
its moiſture ; ſo that the more 1 
the ſhore, where ſtorms often throw it up in great quan- 
tities, the better it is.. When ſpread the esd, and: 
lime, proper to fertilize and bind 1 This is the | 
moſt approved way of applying it: rome ſome ly” 
wards the end of Marchand begin of pn pt and late: , 
a good crop of corn: ht yen weeds, 
no wwe Plant 
is to be that year. 8 
The value of the lands all 1 
the uſe of this e 2 2 
lent manure. It is chiefly uſed there for barley 3. and 
Loh = Long mir „in autumn, winters, 
and ſprin YT if they could chooſe their time, it would 
ploughed into the ground, and afterwards © hed up. 
again to- the ſeed, T be 1 in 1 ended. 
fore the fallowing or firſt ploughing, it is tao much waſted. 
before the ſpring ; and if it be laid on to the ſeed- furtow, 
will do very well in this method in.a wet fummer.. Its. 
effects are but juſt felt the ſecond year ;, though it is laid 


foils are frog peculiarly benefited by this 

ily it is lien i from E 
afterwards covered over, it ſoon diffolyes into, à falt oil 
naked and freſh from the 22 upon their barley Ends; to- 
are apt to ſhoot up afterwards, 

the n bf Ser 
land has been more than doubled bw 
farmers watch every opportunity when it, is thrown t@by, | 
probably beſt about the month of March; for being then. 
with the ſoil ; whereas, if it be Jail on Tae, be- 
it is apt to burn the ground in a dry ſeaſon, though it 

on thicker upon ſtrong clay land, which receives no ather 


manure. for three crops, viz. barle „ Oats, and 
beans; a method which might, perhaps, be altered for- 
the better by omitting the oats, and ſowing alternately, 


| barley, and peaſe and beans, and Jaying on the. * 


* U , 
11 9 ” + & "_ 6 4 
o 


by idgement of Mr. Scott's account of 

the manner of uſing ſea-ware in Scotland (publiſhed by 
Mr. Maxwell in his Miſcellaneous Papers) that much of 
this valuable manure muſt neceſſarily be loſt through want 
of proper 6: for they have no reſervoirs to 
keep it in, when thrown aſhore at a ſeaſon in which 
kannot uſe it, or where there is no ground in tilth, as is 
8 the caſe in winter, and during the buſy part of 
ir hay and corn harveſt. It ſhould be collected on theſe 
occaſions, and lodged in a place free from any running 
water; and, as it is equally beneficial to ſtrong or light 
lands, it might be there covered with ſand or clay, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil for which it is intended; This 
ill prevent its being parched by the ſun, or its diſſolving 
into/a'putrid maſs, which, if not ſecured in this manner, 
would either be waſhed away by rains, or fly off into the 
air: whereas, when thus covered, it would greatly enrich 
the clay or ſand, and render them good manures for their 
oppoſite ſoils. If it be thrown aſhore at a time when it can 


be ploughed in directly, that is certainly the beſt manner 


of * | ; 4 | 
Mr. obſerves, that there is a kind of land all 
along the coaſt, which is gravelly, and covered over ſo 
thick with ſea - ſtones, that, to look at it, one would not 
think corn could ſpring through them ; and another ſort of 
land, which is a deadiſh fand. 'To both theſe grounds 
ſea-ware is the only manure; for dung of all kinds has 
been often tried, but with no ſucceſs ; and yet ſea-ware 
makes them bring excellent crops of barley. This kind 
of ground is ſel ploughed more than twice, and the 
ſea-weed is generally laid on before the firſt ploughing. 
Barley is ſowed during two years, and peaſe the third; a 
freſh manure of ſea-weed being laid on each year that bar- 
or Badly a, As little wheat is cultivated in the country 
where Mr. Scott lived, the farmers there might probably 
improve their practice of raiſing barley and peaſe, by ſow- 
ing them alternately, and laying the ſea-ware to the 
e. Intheſummer, it is * — a borer 7 
„and laid upon ley- ground (arable under ) 
which, though in fer f heart, will bear a good crop of 
oats with mn once ploughing, or of barley, if ploughed 

again in the ſpring. | 

Another kind of ſea-ware, of a much ſtronger nature 
than that which is thrown up by the waves, is cut from 
the rocks at low water, and will laſt three years. It coſts 
more labour, but brings greater recompence. Mr. Scott 
thinks the beſt time of laying this on the ground would be 
in autumn, before the land is ploughed rough for a ſpring 


crop. | 
Thu franc the coaſt of Scotland (and I believe the 
ſame may be ſaid, A . of thoſe in moſt of the 
maritime parts of England) preſer this manure to any 


other, eſpecially for their light grounds; and it has the | to 


advantage of being much more eaſily r N be- 
cauſe one load of it will go as far as two of dung. 
4 It does 4 well et en where Mr. Scott 
s he has ſeen pot-her roots of an extraordinary 
ate produced by la help to which he adds, that he has 
known fruit- trees, 2 barren before, rendered ex- 
tremely fruitful by laying this manure about the roots. 
Mr. Duhamel likewiſe informs us that theſe ſea-weeds 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the maritime provinces of 
France. 


Us 


| „or Ou. bie Orr. 
| OVER-REACH; a wound'in the fore-heel of a horſe, 
made by the point of the bind ho... 


When this wound is only flight or ſuperficial, it is, in 
general, very eaſily cured by waſhing it clean, and ap- 
piying the wound ointment : but it Id be obſerved 
rom the nature and manner of the injury, where the 
blow has been ſmart, that it differs widely from a common 
ſeq the part en? ar, pon — mar bruiſed, aud con- 

uently it requires to be properly digeſted, in order to 
hy a hood foundation for healing. ST 

For this purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt or gravel 
with ſope-ſuds, &c. let the wound bedigeſted, by dreſſing it 
with doſſils of lint dipped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine, divided with the yolk of an egg, to which half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh may br added; over this dreſ- 
ſing it would be adviſable to apply the turnip poultice, or 
that with ſtrong beer grounds and oatmeal, three or four 
times, or oftener, till the digeſtion is procured, and then 
both theſe dreſſings-may be — for the precipitate me- 
dicines, or the lime-water mixture ; obſerving always to 
apply the doſſils carefully to the bottom, to fill up the ſore 
with the ſame even to the ſurface, and to bind all on with 
a compreſs and roller: and if any cavities appear that can- 
not conveniently be dreſſed to the bottom, they ſhould al- 
ways be laid open, or no proper foundation for healing 
can be obtained. The hoof alſo ſhould be kept ſupple, 
or pared away, when the growth of it interrupts this end, 
as is ſometimes the caſe. Bartlet's Farriery, page 244. 

OUGHTS, leavings. © 
. OUST, a kiln, generally applied to that uſed in drying 

ops. 1 | 
It is built with fire-places in the nature of malt-kilns ; 
and at a proper diſtance over the fire is an hair-cloth 
ſtrained upon laths; and thereon the hops are laid, and 
raked even to the depth of about fix or ſeven iriches, for the 
better conveniency of drying them equally ; and when 
my are properly cured on the under fide, they are care- 
fully turned; and by that means the upper fide becoming 
the under, the whole ſhares the fire alike. The perſon 
that performs this part is called the dryer, whofe buſineſs 
it is to manage the fires. 

The fuel commonly made uſe of is charcoal, for its free- 
neſs from ſmoke, and affording a ſteady heat. Great nicety 
is required in this part; a ſmall fire being to be made, at 
firſt, that they may heat gradually, and fo raiſed as they 
dry, that it may be don: without ſcorching ; and the fire 
is to be lowered by degrees, againſt they are ready to be 
taken off : the time required is about eight hours. 

But as charcoal is very dear, being three or four pounds 
per load, many people have adopted the method of dryin 
with ſea-coal, upon what they call cockle-ouſts, whic 
are _ iron-boxes placed upon brick-work, and a flue 
and c 5 back part of the building for the ſmoke 

off. computation is, that a chaldron of ſca- 
„at about twenty-four ſhillings, will dry a load of 
hops, and that a load of charcoal will do no more. It is 
indeed expenſi ve to erect ſuch ouſts, as there muſt be no 
timber near them; and an iron- beam and iron - laths are to 
be uſed, and they covered with plates of tin or iron pro- 
perly faſtened together. 1 16 | | 

A gentleman bas lately claimed the merit of having in- 
vented a new method of drying hops with ſea-coal, or any 
kind of fuel whatever, by means of a moveable iron fur- 


| 


| nace: it is in form of an horizontal cylinder, ſtopped at both 


ends: 


2 ; $ | f 1 


ends: it lies on an iron carriage, which rolls on four iron - 
wheels : in the fore-end of the cylinder is the furnace 
door, and a hollow iron flue runs in an horizontal direc- 
tion along the upper ſurface of the cylinder from the back 
till it reaches the fore-end of it, when it takes a vertical 
direction, and is carried as high as is neceſſary to convey 
the ſmoke out of the ouſt. e cannot pretend to ſa 

what are the particular advantages reſulting from the _ 
of this rolling furnace, never having ſeen it at work. __ 

OUST-HOUSES, out-houſes, or ſuch as belong to, 
and are adjoining to the dwelling-houſes. 

OX, the name of an animal well known, being a bull 
caſtrated. 

Oxen, like other domeſtic animals, vary in colour, 
though the dun ſeems the moſt common ; and the redder 
it is, the more it is eſteemed. A black coat is alſo va- 
lned ; and bay oxen/Ire ſaid to be vigorous and long 
rown {don decay. The grey, the 


lived ; = pr hart If . 
led, t ite, are er only tor the laughter; 
1 ne render them Pay 157 dos but Whatever 
be the colour of an ox's coat, it ſhould be gloſſy, thick, 
and frhooth to the touch; for if it be barlh, tough, or 
thin, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that the animal is out of 
order, or at feaſt not of a ſtrong conſtitution. A good ox 
for the plough muſt be neithet too fat nor too lean ; the 
head ſhort and thick; the cars large and gabs the 
horas ſtrang, gloſſy, and of a middling ſize; the forehead 
wide, the eyes full and black; his muzzle large and flat; 
the noſtrils wide and open; the teeth white and even; 
the lips black; a fleſhy neck, 1 29d heavy ſhoulders,; 
the breaſt broad; the dew-lap h ging down to the 
knees; the reins very broad; a ſpacious deſcending 
belly ; the flanks firm ; the haunches arg ; and the ru 
thick; large and nervous thighs and legs; the bac 
ſtraight and full; the tail reaching to the ground, and 
well covered with thick and frne hair; the feet ſirm; the 
hide thick and pliable; the muſcles raiſed ; the hoof ſhort 
and broad: he muſt alſo anſwer to the goad, be obedient 
to the voice, and well trained; but it is only gradually, 
and by beginning early, that the ox can be brought wil- 
lingly to bear the yoke, and be cafily governed. At the 
age of two years and a half, or three at the lateſt, 
you. muſt begin to tame him, and bring him under 
ſubjection; if delayed longer, he becomes Krane, 
an often ungovernable. The only method of ſuc- 
ceeding is, by patience, mildneſs, and even careſſes, 
for compulſion and ill · treatment will only diſguſt him ir- 
reclaimably ; ſtroaking him gently. along the back, clap- 
ping him, giving him occaſionally boiled barley, ground 
beans, and ſuch other aliments as pleaſe him beſt, all of 
them mingled with ſal:, of which he is very fond, will 
prove of the greateſt ule. At the ſame time his horns 


ſhould be often tied, and ſome days after the yoke is to be 
put on his neck, and faſtened to a plough, with another 
ox of the ſame ſize ready trained; theſe are to be tied 
together at the manger, and in the ſame manner led to the 
paſture, that they may become acquainted, and accuſ- 
tomed to have one common motion. - 'The goad is never 
to be made uſe of in the beginning, as that would onl 


| render him more untractable; he muſt alſo be indulged, 
and labour only at ſhort intervals; for till he is thorough- 


ly trained, he tires himſelf very much; and for the fame 
reaſon he is to be fed more plentifully than at other 
times, y 4 

An ox is to draw the plough only from his third to his 
tenth year, when it will be adviſable to fatten and ſell 
him, as bcing then of a better fleſh than if he was kept 
longer. Ihe age of this creature is known by his teeth 
and horns. The firſt fore-teeth, which he ſheds at the 
end of ten months, are replaced by others, larger, but 
not ſo whne,; at fix months the teeth next to thoſę in the 
middle fall out, and are alſo re _ by others; 2 in 
three years all the incifive'tecth are t e They are 
then equal, long, and pretty white 1 2 28 the ox ad- 
vances in, years, they wear, ' becomg unequal, and black. 
It is the fame in the bull and cow: fo that the growth 
and ſhedding of the teeth are not affected by caſtration, or 
the difference of ſexes. Nor is its {heddipg of the horns 
affected by either; as both bull, ox, and cow, oj 
them alike at the end of three years; and theſe 
are replaced by, other. horns, which, | like the ſecond 
teeth, remain; only thoſe of the ox and cow are larger 
and longer than thoſe. of the bull. The manner of the 
Nerd of theſe ſecond horns is not uniform, nor the 

ooting of them equal. The firſt year, that is the fourth 
year of the ox's age, two fmall pointe horns make their 
appearance, nearly formed, ſmooth, and towards the head 
terminated, by a kind of button. The following year 
this button moves from the head, being impelled by a 
corneous cylinder, which alſo wi ono. is terminated 
by another button, and ſo on; for the horns continue grow- 
ing as long as the creature lives. Theſe buttons become 
annular joints, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, 
and -by which the age of the creature may be readily 
known ; counting three years for the point of the horn to 
the 110 joint, and one year for each of the other in- 
tervals. N ö 

OX-BO OSE, an ox-ſtall, or cow-ftall, where theſe + 
creatures ſtand in the winter. | 

OX-HARROWS, very large harrows, called in ſome 
counties, drags, | | 

OX-GANG; or 'Ox-gate, a quantity of land meaſuring 


* 


ſiſteen acres, being as much ground as a ſingle ox is ſup- 


poſed to be capable of ploughing in a year. 


PAL 


| nt ſaddle adapted to the carriage of 
_ daptec 


ks or burdens. 
P 
horſe: likewiſe a low ſaddle. 


PADDLE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed by the plough- | 


man to free the ſhare from ſtubble, clay, &c. which hin- 


der its action. | 
PADDOCE, a ſmall field or incloſure. It alſo 6gni- 
a cowllip. 5 | 


fies a large frog or toad. 

PAIG 

PAIL, a wooden veſſel in which 

PALMS, the male flowers of the willow. | 
PALSY, a diſeaſe common to horſes, wherein the body 

or ſome of its members, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 

their ſenſation of feeling. - | 

In paralytic diſorders, where the uſe of a limb or limbs 
is taken -away, the internals (recommended under the 
article STAGGERS) ſhould be given in order to warm, in- 
vigorate, and attenuate the blood; and the following ſti- 


mulating embrocation ſhould be rubbed into the parts 
affected. 


Take oil of turpentine four ounces, nerve ointment 
and oil of bays, of each two ounces ; camphor 
rubbed fine, one ounce ; reCtified oil of amber 
three ounces, tincture of cantharides one ounce. 


milk or water is com- 


With this liniment the parts affected ſhould be well 
bathed for a conſiderable time, to make it penetrate ; and 
when the hind parts are chiefly lame, the back and loins 
ſhould be well rubbed with the fame : to the nervous me- 
dicines above recommended, may be added ſnake- root, 
contrayerva, muſtard-ſeed, horſe-radiſh root, ſteeped in 
ſtrong beer, or wine where it can be afforded. Take the 
following for an example, which may be given to the 
quantity of three pints a day alone, or two horns full 
may be taken aſter the nervous balls. 


Take ſnake-root, contrayerva and valerian, of each 
half an ounce, muſtard- ſeed and horſe-raddiſh 


root ſcraped, of each two ounces, long - pepper 
two drams, infuſe in three pints of 2 


or wine. ä 


When the horſe is recovering from any of the 
above diſorders, the following alterative purge may | 


, the road, a foot-path ; alſo an eaſy paced | 
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be repeated two or three times, as it operates very 


gently. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes one ounce ; myrrh half an 
ounce ; aſſa fœtida and gum, ammoniacum, of 

each two drams ; ſaffron one dram : make into a 
ball with any ſyrup. 


un Where a retention of dung is the cauſe of this dif- 
order, the great gut ſhould firſt be raked thoroughly 
with a ſmall hand, after which plenty of emollient oily 
' clyſters ſhould be thrown up, and the opening drink gi- 
ven, till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of their im- 
priſoned dung. Their diet ſhould for ſome days be 
opening, and conſiſt chiefly of ſcalded bran, with flower 
of brimſtone, ſcalded barley, &c. 9.5 Hat 

PANIC, a plant reſembling millet in its ſtalks, leaves, 
and roots; but differing in its ſpikes, or ears, which are 
about the thickneſs of a man's finger at their baſe, and 
growing * toward their points. They are about eight 
or nine inches long, and cloſely ſet with a ſmall roundiſh 
grain, ſometimes white, ſometimes red and purple, and 
ometimes yellow. It is raiſed and reaped in the ſame 
manner as millet, but does not require ſo much rain. 
This plant grows naturally in both the Indies, and is cul- 
tivated in ſeveral parts of Europe for the food of men. 
Cakes and bread are made of it in Germany, Italy, and 
the ſouthern parts of France ; but it is not reckoned fo 
good nouriſhment as millet: nor is the German ſort ſo 
much eſteemed as the Italian; though the former ripens 
beſt in cold countries, where it is frequently ſowed in land 
which will not produce better grain. It thrives moſt in a 
dry ſtiffiſn ſoil, ſuch as the ſides of hills, and even in 
_ ground ; grows to the height of about four foot, 
and branches very much; for which reaſon the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry is by far the fitteſt for it. The plants, if 
managed rightly, ſhould ſtand at leaſt eighteen inches 
aſunder, in rows three feet apart, that there may be room 
to hoe the ground between them, and to keep them clear 
from weeds. When grown pretty tall, they ſhould be 
ſupported by ſtakes, leſt the wind break them down, and 
particular care muſt be taken to guard againſt birds when 
their ſeeds begin to ripen. . 

PANNAGE, the food which ſwine feed upon in woods, 
as acorns, and the maſt of beech. It alſo ſignifies the 
money taken by the king's agiſtors, for the privilege of 

8 


feeding hogs in the king s foreſts, 
PANNEL, a low dle. . 


PARING 


* 
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PANNO the ele. Gar the article Sos Id Hotexs.|| Vantage to ſatten them. ( 

4 PARSNEP, name of a plant propagated for the all that ſeaſon, and our bullocks and , OXEN thrive well 
Hake of its roots. J upon it. Our cos fed with parſneps give more milkthan 
Parſneps require a rich, mellow, and deep ſoil ; in order | Vith any other winter fodder, and that milk yields better 
that their roots, | according to the — and length of butter the milk of cows. nouriſhed with any other 


— 
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them. Our hogs have no other food in 


which they are eſteemed, may have room to thicken {| ſubſtance. Our horſes fatten with this food: though 
and run downward; The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould-be 
ſown in February or March, either alone, or with-carrots, 
eſpecially if it be intended to draw theſe laſt very young 
| becauſe parſneps ſeldom ſpread much before the latter end 
of ſummer, by which time the carrots will, in this caſe, 
be gone. The practice of thoſe gardeners ho ſow leeks, 
onions, and lettuces with their parſneps, is very wrong; 
becauſe ſo many different growths muſt impoveriſh one 
another. Dau big 981 45174 #1 n 
The young parſneps muſt be hoed and weeded, or if 
they were ſown in rows, the ground between thoſe rows 
muſt be dug, three or four times in the ſpring, or when- 
ever elſe many weeds appear. By the latter end of the 
ſummer, their leaves will cover the ground, and prevent 
the farther growth of weeds ; ſo that they will not require 
any more care after that ſeaſon, ''* © 1 
en their leaves begin to decay, their roots may be 
dug up for uſe: but they are ſeldom well taſted before that 
time ;/ nor are they good for much late in the ſpring, after 
they have ſhot out again. They, therefore, who.would 
reſerve them for ſpring uſe, ſhould dig them up in the 
— of February, and bury them in ſand in a dry 
place, where they will remain good until the middle of 
April or later. | rad tz 152 
To ſave the ſeeds of this plant in the moſt advantageous 
way, ſome of the longeſt, ſtraiteſt, and largeſt rpots, 
ſhould be ſingled out, and planted about two feet aſunder, 
in a place where they will be defended from the ſtrong 
ſouth and weſt winds : for the ſtems of the parſneps gene- 
rally grow to a great height, andare very apt to be broken 
by ſtrong guſts of wind, if they are thereto. 'This 
1 ſhould alſo be kept clear from weeds ; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, watering of theſe plants mo- 
derately, twice a week, will increaſe the quantity, and 
improve the quality, of their ſeeds, which will be ripe 
about the end of Auguſt or beginning of September, when 
the heads ſhould be carefully cut off, and ſpread upon-a 
coarſe cloth for two or three days, to dry. The ſeeds 
ſhould then be beaten off, and put up for uſe. But neither 
theſe nor carrot-ſeeds, ſhould * depended on after they 
are above a year old ie ha 
Parſneps are an excellent, wholeſome, and very nouriſh- 
ing food for cattle. 'Their culture, as I have juſt obſerved, 
is exactly the fame as that of carrots, with which they 
may therefore he ſown in the ſame ground. Their leaves 
will decay at nearly the ſame time, when the roots may be 
dug up, and laid by for uſe, likewiſe buried in dry ſand, 
in a dry place. k . 
; in ſeldom grow after they are above a year 
old. ' 7 
* It has long been a cuſtom in ſome parts of Britany, to 
ow 


Society inſtituted in that province, for the encouragement 


of the oeconomical and commercial intereſts of their coun- | 


* 


try. It is of great im 
parſneps ſhould be uni cultivated ; becauſe they 
afford an excellent and w e food for all kinds of 


mee, ſay they, “ that 


| 


parſneps in the open field for the food of cattle ; as we | 
are informed by the firſt volume of the tranſactions of a 


: 


| 


ſome pretend, that it renders them leſs mettleſome, and 
hurts their legs and eyes. "7/6 
Cattle cat theſe roots raw at firſt, fliced lengthwiſe; 
and when they begin not to reliſh them, they are cut in 
pieces, put into a large copper, preſſed down there, and 
boiled with only ſo much water as fills up the chaſms be- 
tween them. They then eat them very greedily, and 


continue to like them.“ 


PARTERRE, a level diviſion of grouhd, which, for 
the moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of che houſe, 
and is generally furniſhed. with greens, flowers, &c. 
There are ſeveral ſorts. of parterres, as plain graſs with 
borders, and parterres of embroidery, &c. 8 4 
- PARTRIDGE, a timorous and ſimple bird, and is fo 
valuable at the table, that there is a great many ways of 
taking it invented by the ſportſmen, 11 of which ſucceed 
from the folly and fear of the animal. E. 
Ihe places that partridges moſt delight in, are corn 
fields, eſpecially while the corn grows; for that is a ſaſe 
retreat, where they remain undiſturbed, and under which 
they uſually us. They frequent the ſame fields after 
the corn is cut down, and that with another intent ; for 
hey then feed on the corn that has fallen from the ears, 
and find a ſufficient ſhelter for them under covert of the 
ſtalks, eſpecially of thoſe of wheat ſtubble. When the 
wheat ſtubble is much trodden by men or beaſt, they re-. 
tire to the barley ſtubble, and will therehidethemſelves in 
coveys of twenty or thirty. When the winter comes on, 
and the ſtubble fields re trodden down or ploughed up, 
they then retire to the upland meadows, where they lodge 
in the high graſs, and among ruſhes ; ſometimes they re- 
ſort to the low coppice woods, eſpecially if there be corn 
lands near them. 3 6 4 0205-00 ; 
PASTURE, or Paſture Land, a general name for 
all ſs of land reſerved for the purpoſes of feeding 
cattle. | * 
Paſture ground is of two ſorts: the one is low meadow 
land, which is often over · fowed; and the other is upland, 
which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe will produce 
a much greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will 
not require manuring or dreſſing ſo often: but then the 
hay produced on the upland is much preferable to the 
other; as is alſo the meat which is fed in the upland more 
valued than that which is fatted in rich meadows : though 


= 


the latter will make the fatter and larger cattle, as is ſeen 


by thoſe which are brought from the Jow rich lands in Lin- 
colnſhire, But where people are nice in their. meat, they 
will give a much larger price for ſuch as hath been fed on 


the downs, or in ſhort 1 7 paſture, than for the other, 


which is much larger. Beſides this, dry paſtures have an 


advantage over the meadows, that they may be fed all the 


winter, and are not ſo ſubject to poach in wet weather; 


nor will there be ſo many bad weeds produced; which are 


advantages, and do, in a great meaſure, recompenſe 

bor the Enallacts of the AA . f 3 
We have already mentioned the advantages of meadow 
land, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed with water, 
en directions for draining and improving low paſ- 


and giy 
u Jand, under te article Lang; therfore hall notre- 
1 . 


a . 


cattle, during the winter, and may be uſed to great ad- 
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it, and dividing it into fmall fields 
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ing of them: for where this is not practiſed, the land 
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| peat that here, but juſt mentivn ſome methods for im- 
proving of upland paſture. n 127 1 


plind paſture is, by fencing 
ur, five, 6x, eight, 
or ten acres cach, planting timber trees in the hedge-rows, 
which will ſcreen the graſs from the dry pitching winds of 
March, which will prevent the graſs from growing in kirge 
open lands; ſo that, if April proves 4 dry month, the laid 
produces en hay ; whereas in the ſheltered fields 


Ihe firſt improvement of u 


the graſs will begin to grow early in March, aid will cover. 
the ground, and prevent the ſun from parching the roots 
of the graſs, whereby it will keep growing, fo as to afford 
a tolerable — 4 ift 2 prove dry. But, in 
ſencing of land, it muſt be obſerved, as was before direct - 
ed, not to make the incloſures too ſmall, eſpecially where 
the hedge · rows ate planted with trees; becauſe, when 
No trees are advanced to a confiderable height, they will 
p 


read over the land; and, whete they are cloſe, will ren- 
der the graſs ſour; ſothat, inſtead of being of an advantage, 
it will greatly injure the paſture, 

The next improvement of upland paſture is, to make 
the turf good, where, either from the badneſs of the ſoil 
or ſor want of propet care, the graſs hath been deſtroyed 
by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of 
the land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring 
it off, and burning it in the manner before directed: but, 
if it is an hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, matte, or 
clay, are very proper manures to lay upon it: but this 
ſhould be laid in pretty good quantities, otherwiſe it will 
be of little ſervice to the land. | Nr off 

If the ground is over-run with buſhes or ruſhes, it will 
be a great advantage to the land to grub them up towards 

e Fitter part of ſummer ; and after they are dried to 
burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over the nd juſt be- 
fore the autumnal rains ; at which time the ſurface of the 
land ſhould be levelled, and fown with graſs- ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good graſs the | 
following ſpring. $0, alfo, when the land is full of mole 
hills, theſe ſhould be pared off, and either burnt for the 
alhes, or ſpread immediately on the ground, when the 
are pared off, obſerving to ſow the bare patches with grats 
ſced, juſt as the autumnal rains begin. | 

Where the land has been thus managed, it will be of 
great fervice to roll the turf, in the months of February 
and March, with an heavy wood roller ; always obſerving 
to do it in moiſt weather, that the toll may make an im- 
preiſion : this will render the furface level, and make it 
much eaſier to mow the graſs, than when the ground 
lies in hills; and will alſo cauſe the turf to thicken, ſo as 
to have what the people uſually term a good bottom. 'The 

aſs, Iikewiſe, will be the ſweeter for this huſbandry, and 
it will be a great help to deſtroy bad weeds. | 

Another improvement of upland paſtures is, the feed- 


muſt be manured at leaſt every third year ; and where 
a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeſſion, he will 
not care to 2 with his manure to the paſture. There- 
fore every farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his paſ- 
ture to his arable land, ially where manure is ſcarce, 
otherwiſe he will ſoon findhis error; for the paſture is the 


PAS 
andy land ſhoula have u cdhd nianure ; wiext's dung and 
#wine's re very proper for: ſuch Minds; but; for 
cold lands, horſe-dung, aſhes, and other warm moenufex, 
are proptr. And when theſe hre applied, it fivulfl be 
done in autumn, befdre the tains have ſosked the 
2 p GON it * 71 and 1 — 
carefu ſprrad, taking  u&- tHe c as-ſnia}l as poſ- 
ſible; and then harrowed trith buſlics; to let it down to the 
roots of the —— When the manure is laitl oni at this ſea- 


ſon, che in winter will waſh down the ſalto, fo that 4Hc 
following ſpring the will receive the ad vantage of it. 
There ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying of 


weeds in the paſture every er. autumn: for, where 
this is not practiſed, the weeds will, ripen their ſeeds, 
which will ſpread over the ground, and thereby Bill it 
with ſuch a crop of weeds as will ſoori overbear the graſs, 
and deſtroy it; and it will be very difficult to root them 
out, after they have gotten ſuch ; eſpecially rag- 
wort, and ſuch other weeds as have down adhering 10 
their ſeeds. | | 5 
Theſe upland paſtures ſeldom degenerate the graſs which 
is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good: whereas 
the Iow meadows, which are overflowed in winter, in a 
few years turn to an harſh ruſhy'graſs, though the upland 
will continue 'a fine ſweet graſs for many years without 
Thefe'is no patt of huſbandry, of which the farmers 
are ih general more ignorant than that of the paſture : moſt 
of thom ſ that when old paſture is ploughed up, it 
can never be brought to have a good ſward again: 16 their 
common method of marmgi Kerr lad, alter ploughing, 
is, to ſow; with theit ef barley, ſome graſs ſeeds; as 
they call them ; that is, either the red clover, whith they 
intend to ſtand two years after the corn is taken off the 
ground, or rye gtaſs, mixed with trefoil: but as all theſe 
are, at moſt, but biennial whoſe roots decay ſoon 
after their ſeeds are perſected; ſo, the z having, no 
erop upon it, is again ploughed for corn: and this is the 
conſtant round which the lands are employed in; by the 
better ſort of farmers ; for I never have met with one of 
them who had the leaſt notion of laying down their land 
to graſs ſor any longer continuance ; therefore, the ſeeds 
which they uſually ſow, are the beſt adapted for this pur- 
But, whatever may have been the practice of theſe 
people, I hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay down 
land, which has been in tillage, with in fuch a man- 
ner, as that the ſward ſhall be as good, if not better, than 
any natural graſs, and- of as long duration. But this 4s 
never to be expected, in the common method of ſowing a 
crop of com with the graſs feeds : for, wherever this 
been practiſed, if the corn has ſucceeded well, the grafs 
has been very poor and weak; ſo that, if the land has 
not been very good, the graſs has ſcarcely been worth 
ſaving : for the following year it has produced but little 
hay, and the year after the crop is worth little, either to 
mow or feed. Nor can it be expected to be othefwiſe ; 
for the ground cannot nouriſh two crops: and, if there 
were no deficiency in the land, yet the corn, being the 


foundation of all che proſit which may ariſe from the 


aratle land. T1 + . | 
V Whenever the upland paſtures are mended by manure, 


there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of the ſoil, and | the corn; for, whenever there are roots of corn, it cannot 
a,proper ſort of maniure applied : as for mitance, all hot be enpected there ſhould be any graſs. ö 


firſt, and moſt vigorous of will keep the grafs 
from making any confiderable- progrefs ; ſo that the plants 
will be extremely weak, and but very thin, many of 
them which came up in the ſpring, being deſtroyed by 
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graſs muſt be thing and, if the land is hot in good hearty 
to ſupply tie graſt with nouriſhment; that the roots may 
branch out after the corn is gone, thete cannot be any 
ednſiderable crop of lover: and, as their roots ate bien. 
niul, many of the plants will periſh ſoon after 
they are cut; and the“ weuk plants; which had made but 
little progreſs heiote, will be the principal part of the erop 
for the furceeding year: which is many times not worth 


Therefbre, when ground is laid dbwn for graſs, 
there ſhould be no crop of any kind ſo vn with the ſceds 
and the land ſhould be well hed, and cleaned from 
weeds ; otherwiſe the weeds will come up the firſt, and 
grow'ſc ftrong, as to overbear the grafs; and, iſ they are 
not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it! The beſt ſeaſon to 
ſow the graſs ſeeds upon dry land is about the middle of 
September, or ſooner, if there is an appearance of rain: 
for the ground being then warm, if there happen ſome 
good ſhowers of rain after the feed is ſown; the graſs will 
ſoon make its appearance, and get ſuſſicient rooting in the 
groutid before winter; fo will not be in danger of having 
the roots turned out of the ground by froſt, eſpecially 
if the gtound is well. rolled before the froſt comes on; 
which will preſs it down, and fix the earth cloſe to the 
toots. Where this hath not been prattifed; the froſt has 
often looſened the ground fo much, as to let in the air to 
the roots of the grais, and done it great damage ; and this 
has been brought as an objection to the autummal ſowing 
of graſs. but it will be found to have no weight, if the 
above direction is practiſed : nor is there ahy hazard of 
fowing the graſs at this feafon, but that of dry weather; 
after the feeds are ſown ; for, if the graſs comes up well; 
and the ground is. well rolled in the end of October, or 
the beginning of November, and repeated again the begin- 
ni March, the ſward will be cloſely joined at bottom, 
and a goud erop of hay may be expected the fame ſummer: 
But, where the ground / catmot be pr for ſowing at 
that ſeaſon, it may be performed the middle or latter end 
of March, according to the ſeaſon's being early or late; 
for, in backward ſprings; and in cold land, we have often 
fowed the graſs in the middle. of April, with ſucceſs: but 
there is danger, in ſowing late, of dry weather, and eſpe» 
cially if the land is light and dry; for we have ſeen; many 
times, the whole furface of the ground removed by ftrong 
winds at that ſeaſon ; ſo that the ſeeds have been driven in 


feeds are ſown late in the ſpring, it will be proper to roll 
the ground well ſoon after the ſeeds are ſown, to ſettle the 
furface; and prevent its being removed. 
The forts of ſeeds which are the beft for this purpoſe; 
are, the beſt fort of upland hay - ſeeds, taken from the 
cleaneſt paſtures, where there are no. bad weeds: if this 
ſeed is fitted to clean it from rubbiſh, three buthels will be 
fufſicient to fow an'acre of land. The other fort is the 
trifolium pratenſe album, which is commonly known by the 
names white Dutch clover, or white honeyſuckle gras; 
Eight pounds of this ſeed will be 8 one acre of 
land. The graſs ſeed ſhould be ſown firſt, and then the 
Dutch - clover-feed 
mould not be mixed together; | becauſe the clover-ſgeds, 


quently the ground will be unequally fown. . | 
When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould produce 
many weeds, theſe ſlrould be drawn out before they gro- 


_ 


heaps to one fide of the field. ; Therefore, whenever the | i 


may be afterwards ſown : but they 
being the beavieſt, will fall to the bottom, and conſe- 
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neglected, the weer have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of t 
grund, 2s; w; keep down the graſs, and Rarve it; and, 
whenthefe weeds have been ſuffered th rethain until the 
have ſhet their ſeeds, the land has been; fd plentifully 
ſtocked with them, as intirely to deſtroy the-graſs: there- 
foft it is one of the principal parts of huſbandry, never to 
ſuffer weeds to-grow on the lande. . 
I the ground is rolled two or three times, at proper 
diſtances aſter the graſs is up; it will preſs ae graſs, 
and eauſe it to make a thicker bottom: for, as the Batch 
clover will put out roots from every joint of the branches. 
which are near the ground, ſo, by preſſing down of the 
ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſely together, as to form © 
{ward ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the „ 
and form a green carpet; and will better reſiſt the drought. 
For, if we do bit examine the common paſtures in ſum» 
mer, in moſt. of which there are patches of this white 
honeyſuckle graſs growing naturally; we thall find theſe 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the fields. 
And this, the farmers in general acknowledge, is the 
ſweeteſt feed ſor all forts: of cattle; yet never had any 
notion of propagating it by ſeeds: nor has this been long 
practiſed in England; for, till within a few years. th 
ſome curious perſons imported the ſeed from Brabant, 
where it had been long Tus re was not any of 
the ſeeds faved in England: though, now. there are ſeveral 
perſons. who fate the ſeeds here, which ſucceed full as well 
as auy of the foreign ſeeds which are i d. 

Al the white clover is an abiding plant, ſo it is certainly 
the very beſt ſoft to ſow, where paſtures are laid down to 
remain: ſor as the 


ſeeds which are taken from the 
beſt paſtures, will be compoſed of various ſorts of graſs, 
ſome of which may be but annual, and others biennial; 
ſo, when thoſe go off, there will be man and large 
of ground left bare and naked, if there is not a 
ent quantity of the white clover, to ſpread over and 
cover thè land. Therefore, a good ſward tan never be 
expected, where this is not ſown : for in moſt of the natu- 
ral-paſtures we ſind this plamt makes no fmall ſhare ot the. 
ſward; and it is equally good for wet and dry and, e 
ing naturally upon gravel and clay, in molt panty on ng- 
land: which is a plain indication how eaſily this plant ma; 
be cultivated, to great advantage, in moſt ſorts, of land: 
throughout this kingdom. age 
Therefore, the true cauſe why the land which has been; 
in ti is not brought to à good tutf again, in the 
uſual method of huſbandry, is, from the farmers not diſ- 
tinguiſhing which graſſes are annual from thoſt which are 
perennial: for, if annual or biennial grafles, are ſown, 
theſe will of courſe ſoon decay; ſo that, unleſs where - 
ſome of their ſeeds may have ripened and fallen, nothing 


can be expected on the land but what will naturally come 
up. Therefore this, with the covetous of laying 


down che ground with a crop of corn, has occaſioned the 
failure of increaſing the paſture in many parts of 
4 E where it is now much more valuable than any 

| rr the manner before di- 
rected, and brought to a good ſward, the way to preſerve 
it good is, by conſtantly rolling the ground with an h uy 
roller, 3 and autumn, as bath been before di - 
rectod. This piece of huſbandry is rarely practiſed by 
farmers : but thoſe who do, find their account in it; for 
it is of great benefit to the graſa, Another thing ſhould. 


0 tall as to overbear” the grass: for where this has been 


alſo be carefully performed ; which is, to cut 238 


dclion, 


; a &c. that is thrown out of them, and two ſhillings 


dandelion, knapweed, and all fuch bad weeds, by their 
roots cv nm Baton reel = will increaſe the 
uantit ; e the paſtures in beauty. 
Dreſſing of — paſtures . third year is alſo a good 
piece of huſbandry; for otherwiſe it cannot be expected 
the ground ſhould continue & pes ky ae 
ſides this, it will be neceſſary to change the of 
mowing, and not to mow the ſame ground every year; 
but to mow one ſeaſon and feed the next: for, where the 
ground is every year mown, it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, 
as are moſt of the grounds near London, otherwiſe 
* ground will be ſoon exhauſted. Miller's Gard. 
ia, 


The following Methods avoir wor Pg ures, will, we 
ut be 0 70 i with mint a her 
ounded on Experience, con no | 

pop ts iſbandman 4 8 


« As I have, ſays our ingenious huſbandman, within a 
few years, not only had ſome experience in my own farm, 
but obſerved the methods employed by many neighbouring 
gentlemen and farmers in mending their paſtures, I ſhall 
communicate a few of my remarks to you on the improve- 
ment of wet paſtures ; a ſubject which may prove, per- 
haps, of ſome little utility, as I ſhall ſpeak of nothing but 
wh! have either myſelf, or feen hercabouts. 

„Ihe particular lands of which I ſpeak are looſe, 
woodcock, brick-earth foils for about eighteen or twenty 
inches, and under that, clay to a great depth. | 

«© Some that I have improved myſelf were exactly level, 
ſo as to be quite poiſoned with the wet, which could not 
drain off. | 

„From the beſt obſervations I could make on many 
experiments, the following is the method which anſwers 
beſt to improve them. I alſo give you the expence 
with us. | 

« 'The firſt thing to be done is, to make large, deep 
ditches round every field, and, if the fields are Jarge, to 
divide them into ſmaller, of five, fix, or ſeven acres each, 
by new ditches; nothing is attended with a more ſudden 
improvement of all the near the borders of the 
fields, than good ditches. | 

« I generally make mine ſix feet perpendicular deep, 
ſeven wide at top, and three at the bottom. 1 never pay 
for them by the rod (which'is cuſtomary) but give two- 
pence halfpenny per load, of thirty buſhels, for all the 


an = ce a ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading it. 

bs — ditches ſhould be made in ſuch a manner that 
no water can remain in them, but a deſcent from one to 
another to carry it quickly off. 

« It may be eafily imagined how much theſe muſt 
drain the land, beſides the quantity of excellent manure 
(clay) which ariſes out of Add to this the great 
convenience of having ſuch fences about a farm, that 
the farmer is ſure to find his cattle wherever he turns 
them, inſtead of their breaking perpetually into his corn 
or hay fields, which, in multitudes of farms, is ſo often 
the caſe: it is ſometimes the work of a boy, only to be 
ny aſter hogs and ſheep that go aſtray for want of 

ENCES. 
« In the banks of new ditches we always lay white 


thorn, fifty roots to a rod (the workmen are * 
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1 s and girls in the neighbourbood ; and oak, 
aſh, &c. only give an opporturity to get over the h 

with greater Sallow, willow, elder, &c. are to 
avoided in the hedge, or by way of hedge ſtake for the 
dead hedge, as they grow ſo faſt as quite to overſhadow 
the quick, and even deſtroy it. After frequent cuttings, _ 
to render the plants thick and ſtrong, I keep the quick 
regularly clipped, which, in a ſcw years, renders the tence 
impenetrable to man or beaſt, conſidering the largeneſs of 


the ditch. 
grown bad and thin, or 


„„ an old fence is 


| of improper plants, I never yet obſerved it improved by 


ting quick inthe gaps: the beſt way is, to reverſe the 
an plant freſh quick. if | 

«© One adv e ariſing from good fences is not appa- 
rent at firſt fight. Jo the diſgrace be it ſpoken of moſt 
of the gentlemen of large | round Bury, the 


game is 2 0 deſtroyed b chers, who take it 
with night -nets. ſe 8 — are generally la- 
bourers, ſwarm in every village round me. Their me- 
thod is this: they take the farmer's horſes out of his 
fields, and, after their doing a hard day's work, ride 
them all night, as faſt as they can make them go, over 
the ſtubbles, to catch the partridges, blundering over 
every hedge (except ſuch as I have deſcribed) in their 
way, oftentimes ſtaking the horſes (of which two in- 
ſtances have I ſeen this ſeaſon) making gaps in the fences, 
riding over ſtanding corn, clover for ſeed, or any thing 
that is a cover for birds, and, after damaging the farmer 
in a moſt ſhameful manner, carry the produce of their 
infamous labour to many, who, to their great diſhonour, 
encourage theſe raſcals for their convenience. The mo- 
ney I is ſpent at the next alehouſe, and inſtead of 
doing farmer a good day's work, they are drunk, 
aſleep, or idle, the whole day. | 
Now there are very few farmers horſes that will 
leap a gate ; but moſt will plunge through ſuch hedges 
as are common hereabouts : none could paſs ſuch ditches 
as I always make and recommend. A farmer in this 
pariſh has fo effectually fenced in his fields with prodigious 
ditches, that I have heard him declare, that not a ſingle 
night-netter has been on his grounds on horſe-back ; and 
were they to attempt it, they would loſe more time in 
gone one ditch than was neceſſary to drag ſome whole 
ms. | 
The pernicious eſſects, to farmers, of this abominable 
practice, are notorious, and cry aloud for redreſs: if they 
would eaſe themſelves, I know of no way but ſuch ditches 
as I have deſcribed. | | 
s But to return. X 

«© When the ditching is done, the next work is to 
land- drain the whole fields in ſuch a manner that every 
wn of them. may be laid dry. In a paſture of fix acres 
did two hundred rod. If there is the leaſt fall in any 
part, or any place more wet than others, the drains 
ſhould be cut through them. If the ſurſace is exactly 
level, the depth of the drains ſhould vary, fo that the 
water may every where have a deſcent. | 
« 'Theſe drains are made, in general, thirty-two 
inches deep, twenty inches wide at the top, and four 
wide at the bottom. 'They are filled eight inches deep. 
with either ſtones or wood; but I ſhould ever recom- 
| e 
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mend the former, 4s the moſt effectual and laſting, to 


- thoſe who are not 'defirous of ſaving the difference of 
the expence. However, I know many fields in this pa- 
' riſh and neighbourhood that are drained with wood, and 
which anſwer extremely well ; and I have been affured 
that they will laſt twenty or thirty years. Nay, in 
ſome parts of Eſſex I hear they do it with ſtraw alone; 
but this muſk be of ſervice for only a few years: if ſtone 
be uſed, there can be no doubt of its laſting. The la- 
bour of the whole is three-pence per rod; ſometimes it 
is done for two-pence halfpenny. 
& If with ſtone of the farmers, a load of thirty buſhels 
will do three rods, which coſts one ſhilling and a half- 
ny ſtubbing and picking; fo the expence of a rod is 
even-pence, beſides carriage of the ſtone, which will not 
be much: but if he buys his ſtone, as is much the moſt 
| le in this country, we may ſuppoſe he muſt go two 
miles to fetch it, and give a fhilling for eighteen buſhels 
ready picked: the carriage is worth a ſhilling more, and 
reckoning the eighteen buſhels to do a rod and half (which 
is ar ihe matter) the ſtone of it will coft per rod one 
ſhilling and four- pence. 
Ik buſhes are uſed, a load of forty faggots will coſt 
if he buys them, or be worth if he has them, five ſhillings, 
and coſt cutting one ſhilling. They will do ten rods ; 
ſo that the whole expence of doing a rod with them 
will be ten-pence, and of ſtone one ſhilling and ſeven- 


e. g 
The very firſt year the r advantage of theſe 
drains appears, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves wet. The 
ſs (or corn if in ploughed fields, ſor it anſwers in 
ally will be freſh, vigorous, and fweet, wherever the 
paſtures are drained. | 

J have a field of fix acres (mentioned above) which 
by land-draining, ditching, and manuring, is an exceed- 
ing = paſture, and has produced two tons and ten 
hundred weight of hay per acre, in a very good year, and 
generally thirty-five hundred weight per acre; whereas the 
paſtures adjoining are ſcarce worth the farming, and let 
— ſeven ſhillings per acre, producing ſcarce any thing 
but a little feed for lean cattle. The foil is the ſame 
in both ; the fix acres, about twelve years ago, being full 
as bad as the reſt. 

To improve ſuch wet land, nothing can be more ad- 
vantageous than the clay which is thrown out of the 
ditches. Eighty loads per acre is the quantity I have laid 
on, and have been told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers (who 
clay a good deal) that it is a proper covering; but if 
nothing is mixed with it, ninety-five or one hundred. I 
know a piece of graſs-land greatly improved, on which 
were ſpread one hundred and fifty loads. | 

« My method is to make a large hill of manure, by firſt 
laying a quantity of clay regularly on a heap ; then placing 
a thin layer of muck, ack 6 as I have, upon it, either my 
ſtable or raek-yard dung, or bringing it of any kind in my 
waggon from Bury; on this layer, another thick one of 
clay then the ſecond of dung, and ſo on; letting the 
9 be about twenty loads of dung to fifty of clay. 
Theſe heaps, after remaining ſix months without ſtirring, 
I mix well together by turning them over, which a work- 
man will do at the rate of eight ſhillings for one hundred 


loads. Let it lie fix months longer in this _ _ then 
carry it on to the land, paying two ſhillings and ſixpence 
per ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading. . This I take, 
from experience, to be by much the beſt way of manuring 


. 


with clay, as it works and impregnates the ſoil much 

 fooner than alone. N l | ir Nen pur 22179 Io 
« Whenever 1 clay arable land, I do it on clover paſ- 
tures after the crop of corn is off, managing it in the ſame 
manner as for paſtures. If it is ploughed in directly, it is 
ſeveral years before it works ; but Laviog a winter and 
ſummer to diſſolve and powder it, it waſhes in to the ſoil 
more equally, and in a properer ſtate for improvement. 

See the article Cnatk. Rene 
&« Theſe are the principal points to be obſerved in im- 
proving ſuch wet, cold, looſe, paſtures as I have deſcribed: 
ſome that I have quite changed by theſe means were half 
over-run with moſs and ruſhes; but draining them 
thoroughly, and claying them, kills all rubbiſh of this 
' ſort, and preſents the farmer with ſo — 2 —— of 
good paſture for dairy or grazing, where ſo lately nothing 
2 live, as to de cautlied in ſcarce any thing of the 
“But as all improvement eeaſes to be ſuch when more 
money is ſpent in it than the advantages will repay, 1 
ſhall in a few words diſplay how far this is from being the 
caſe here. I will ſuppoſe two or three fields are improved 
by claying and draining, amounting in the whole to- 
twenty acres. EP" f , - 
8. d. 


“ Sixty loads of clay per acre thrown out of the 
_ ditches, twelve hundred loads, at two-pence 
halfpenny per load —— 

i will ſuppoſe ſixty rod of new ditching done, 

which, before clay is thrown out by the load, 
will coſt one ſhilling per rod 

% 'Three thouſand quickſets, at ſixpence per 

hundred — 

Land- draining ſeven hundred rod with buſnes 

(this is the quantity I have now marked out in 
a field of twenty acres) at ten-pence per rod 


12 0 © 
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% N. B. I had a great part of my laſt-crop of 
barley killed in this field with the wet: I had 
therefore a fine opportunity of marking exatly + 
where the drains ſhould be made, which ought, 
on ſuch occaſions, never to be omitted, were 
it only for the common water-furrows which 

are made for every crop. In ſome fields, un- 
leſs ſuch a guide offers, it is very difficult to, 
tell exactly where to make the land-drains. 


Turning and mixing one thouſand fix hundred 
load of manure — 

* Fillingand ſpreading one thouſand fix hundred 
loads, at two ſhillings and ſixpence per ſcore 

& I will ſuppoſe that 2 work may be done the 
ſooner if the farmer brings one hundred loads 
of the four hundred of dung from the neareſt 
town ; and asT have not reckoned the horſes 
and driver for the clay cart, I ſhall not in the 
bringing the dung: therefore the expences per 
waggon load will be, the coſt three ſhillings, 
boy ſixpence, and turnpike ſixpence. A - 
waggon load is two tumbrel loads (in this 
country) ſo fifty loads, at four ſhillings, are-10 © o 


mn 


— — 
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Nu, is chros pounds eleven ſhillings and three · ponce 
per acre: and ſuppoſing the profit to 
although the draining and ditching pa 


but twenty years, 
rt will laſt twice that 


time, and the clay five and twenty as good 3s at firſt ; 


aſter them, with leaſcs of ſeventeen, twenty - one, and 
twenty-five years: ſuppoſing twenty years profit, I ſay, 
the expences will then be, per acre per annum, three 
thilipgs and ſixpenoc halfpenny. F 

go '{mall is the expence divided. But now Jet us 
conſider the profit. | | 

% Such land as I have deſcribed never lets here for 
more than ten ſhillings per acre, by far oſtener for eight 
ſhillings, or eight and ſixpence; and it is from my own 
experience, as well as various obſervations, that I aſſert the 
fame land, after the improvements, will let to any tenant 
for ſeventeen, eighteen, and twenty ſhillings per acre. 

« I will ſu it only ſixtcen ſhillings, though I am 
certain that is conſiderably under the mark: he then gains, 
in point of rent, fix ſhillings per acre ; and the whole cal- 
culation is abſurd, if we do nut add his whole proportional 
profit on the ate: ſuppoſing his profit on it before im- 
provement was a rent, ten ſhillings ; afterwards, it will 
undoubtedly be the fame at leaſt ; which adds ſix ſhillings 
more to the profit ; fo that the whole will be twelve ſhil- 
lings per acre per annum, or eight ſhillings and ſixpence 
clear, aſter the improvement is paid. ; 


| I, 
«© Twelve ſhillings per acre is per annum, for twenty 
| cars —_— — — 240 
« Expences of improvement 71 
« Clear profit — — — 169 


« Or eight pounds nine ſhillings per annum: and if we 
reekon five per cent. intereſt for the ſeventy one pounds, 
that is, three pounds eleven ſhillings per annum, which, 
deducted from eight pounds nine ſhillings, leaves ſour 
pounds eighteen ſhillings per annum abſolute profit. 

„% Thus, I think, I ha 
provement clearly ; and I muſt repeat it, that I ſpeak from 
ar ne The ſum to be expended on twenty acres 
will appeax to moſt farmers, whole property is not 
conſiderable-; but the proportion holds for a ſingle aere, 
and thoſe who cannot afford to improve. twenty, may 


three, four, or five; and I make no doubt but ſuch as 


2 it will find their account in it greater than I have 
ted Re |: I t 
„ As I have mentioned a tumbrel- load to be — 
buſhels, and a waggon load to be but two tumbrels, 
would obſerve that we carry away of muck fifty buſhels 
at a time in our tumbrels, and fo agree with our men in 
proportion to the thirty buſhel loads. | 

I have obſerved, that in making new ditches, or en- 
larging old ones, I never pay by the rod, but by the load: 
however, to thoſe who chuſe the former way, I would re- 
commend that they have them worked by a trame of fmall 
ſlit deal, nailed into the exact ſize of the intended diteh, 
and agree with the workmen to do their work by it: this 
will prevent diſputes which frequently ariſe,” 

PATE, a brock or badger. 


 PEASE, a genus of plants cultivated in ever rt of 


England both in the field and kitchen-garden. We ſhall 
here give the beſt inſtructions in our power for obtaining 
large crops in the field. 


ve ſtated the caſe of this im- 


EA 


Mr. Liſle, for the greater caſr and mate certain gui 
1 


, of country people, who are apt ta be | 
un of parton names of df fen tn feld-peas 
of their ſeveral. numerous varieties, judiciouſly ranges 


and the farmers hercabouts ſeldom change their farms, if them under two general heads, viz. the tender and the 


tolerable ones, living in them their lives, and their ſons 


| bardy ſmall fort, and the tender and the hardy great 
ſort ; under the one or the other of which claſſes he 
thinks all kind of peas may properly. be ranked, be- 
cauſe they equally agree or diſagree with the ſame ſoil. 
The tender pea, for example, is improper for a cold coun- 

try, or, which amounts tv the fame, = cold ground in a 
warm country; and the large pea, by reaſon of its great 
haulm, is not proper for ſtrong rich land, becauſe its haulm 
| will there increaſe to ſo great a length, that it will not be 
able to bear pods: His own experience in the ycar 1704, 
ſatisſied him fully that the belt way to make pcas pod 
well, 1s to ſow them on a mellow mould, rendered light 
by plowing : and he thinks it right to roll the ground focn 

ter they are ſown. 

Even the moſt general directions cannot but be 
of ſervice to the huſbandman: but more particular 
obſervations and actual experiments properly diverſi- 
fied, are ſtill much wanted in the culture of this, 
and indeed of. all other podded grains, and ſucculent 
plants, whoſe importance, as deſtroyers of weeds, im- 
provers of land, and excellent preparers of it for other 
crops, is eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute. It is even a rule 
with farmers, not to ſow the ſame land a ſecond time with 
peas, till fix, or at leaſt five years after the former crop of 
the fame kind ; becauſe, till then, the ground on which 
they. grew will continue ſo rich as to make them run 
luxuriantly to haulm, in a manner inconſiſtent with the 
bearing of much fruit. : 

The common white pea does beſt on light ſandy land, 
or on a rich looſe ſoil. It is generally ſown with a broad 
| caſt, and only harrowed in. Three buſhels of theſe peas 
are the uſual allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground; and 
the common time for ſowing them is about the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, on warm land: but 
a fortnight or three weeks later than this, will be early 
enough on cold ground. If ſown in drills, which is by far 

the beſt way, a buſhel! and a half of ſced will be full enough 
for an acre ; and, when they are thus ſet regularly, p. 
ground may be ſtirred with a hoc, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and earth up the plants, by which they will be greatly im- 
proved, and the peas will be much caſier to cut in autumn, 
| when they areripe. 

The green and the maple rouncivals require a ſtronger 
ſoil than the white, and ſhould be ſown a little later in the 
fpring, allo in drills, but farther aſunder, that is to ſay, at 
the diſtance of at leaſt two fect and a half, or three fect 
from. each other, becauſe they are apt to grow rank, eſpe- 
cially in a wet ſeaſon. Ihe ground between theſe rows 
ſhould be ſtirred two or three times with a hoe, which 
will not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing up the 
peas, will greatly improve them, and alſo render the land 
| — to receive whatever crop is put on it the following 

on. N 

The gray and other large winter peas, as they are called, 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, _ they require 2 
great deal of room. The beſt time for ſowing of theſe is 
about the beginning of March, when the weather 1s pretty 
dry ; for if they are ſown in a very wet ſeaſon, they are 
apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground be cold. The dillance 


—— 


between 


l 


between the rows ſhould here be at leaſt three ſeet, and | in bulk, and taller: moſt of the reſt ſeemed to lie in 2 
theſe peas ſhould be ſown very thin in the rows: for if | huddle, without making any gradations : but as he had 
they are ſown too thick, their haulm will ſpread ſo as to | never ſeen, excepting the crown pea (which carries all its 
fill the ground, and they will ramble over each other; by | bloſſoms in a tuft at top, like a noſegay) other peas put 
which means many of the plants will be rotted, and hin- forth above two bloſſoms and kids at top, which ſeldom 
dered from bearing. 'The common allowance of theſe | come to any he ſuſpected that the many bloſſoms in 
large peas, is two buſhels to an acre: but that is certainly | this pod, muſt form the ſucceſſive gradations of bloſſom- 
more than conſiſts with the very thin ſowing which is beſt ing joints, ariſing from that ſtock as from a common root, 
for them, | and that every bloſſom ſhot forth in order, as it grew for- 
The gray peas, in particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrong | warder than the reſt, while the main ſtem, advancing 
clayey land, in which they are commonly ſown under fur- | higher and higher, left behind the ſubaltern blofſom of a 


| © be clear in this, he tied ſcarlet threads 


row. But by this method of ſowing, large peas, eſpecially, | lower joint. 


are always planted too thick, and at unequal depths, which | juſt under ſeveral of theſe pods, that he might know them 
prevent their * up regularly. For this reaſon, among | again, and, as he expected, found in four or five days time 
many others, all rank-growing plants, ſhould undoubtedly 5 gradation of bloſſoms ariſing from joints with lobous 
be ſown in drills, in which their ſeeds will be diſtributed | leaves above his ſcarlet threads, and the pod of bloſſoms 
much more equally in all reſpects. ſtill advanced on to the end, leaving behind farther joints 
If only a ſmall ſpot of ground be planted with theſe | of bloſſoms, till the whole ſtock was ſpent. | 
peaſe, a channel about two inches deep may be made with | From this obſervation Mr. Liſle infers, 1. That 
a hoe, guided by a line, the ſeeds may be dropped therein, | looking into this pod, or purſe of buds, while it is yet ſo 
and the earth may be drawn over them with a rake. much in its infancy as only to be viewed by a magnifying 
this means they will be covered equally, and with tolerable | glaſs, we may judge what hopes there are of a future crop, 
diſpatch, though not ſufficient for large fields, where, for | provided the ſucceeding months prove favourable : and, 
this reaſon, a ſhallow furrow is commonly made with the | 2, That we may learn from thence what ſort of peaſe to 
plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and the earth is har- | adopt to every fort of ground: © but, continues he, be- 
rowed over them. The greateſt trouble then remaining | fore I enter on this part and uſe of the above-mentioned 
is to keep the plants clear from weeds, and lay the earth | obſervation, I muſt, for the better underſtanding thereof, 
up to their roots, which, in countries where labour is | premiſe, that the farmers vary in their judgment in no 
dear, is very expenſive to have done with the hand-hoe, | one point ſo much as in the nature of the veral ſorts 
but may be eaſily effected by drawing a horſe-hoe be- | of peaſe are commonly ſown within the limits of the ſame 
tween the rows. This will entirely eradicate the weeds, | pariſh, and each of the perſons who ſow them generally 
ſtir the ſoil, render it mellow, and greatly promote the a great prejudice to any other ſort than that which he 
proper growth of the plants. | ſows, q u6s perhaps been diſappointed of his expeCted re- 
All forts of e love limed or marled Jand : but | turn from other peaſe, when he has ſowed them, and be- 
when they are ſown late in the ſeaſon, the foil ſhould | ing, for the ſame reaſon, equally diſpoſed as readily to al- 
be ſtrong and moiſt ; for they will then burn up and | ter his opinion of his laſt favourite kind; for the produce 
periſh in hot light land, or at leaſt not produce a crop | of a crop of peaſe is always very uncertain. But if the 
worth taking off the ground. The authors of the Maiſons | farmer would conſider, from the foregoing obſervation, 
Rufliques approve of ſteeping them twenty-four hours in | how early or rath-ripe a pea is, or how late in ripening, 


- 


water before th 


ey are ſown, as well as to ſeparate the 
bad and faulty from the good, to enable theſe laſt to riſe 
the ſooner by being thus moiſtened. In general, the larger 
the pea is, and conſequently the later its uſual time of 
ripening, the earlier it ſhould be ſown, as experience has 
directed, and as Mr. Lifle rightly infers from the follow- 
ing curious obſervation, which, if duly attended to, may 
be of ſervice to huſbandmen and gardeners, and perhaps 
productive of ſome improvement in the culture of this 
lant. 1 oo 9 
i In 1708, when the field and garden peaſe were near a 
foot high, he obſerved on the very top of them a purſe or 


neſt of buds of bloſſoms, lying in a bag together ; and | 


rceiving at the fame time that there was no ſhew of 


loſſoms putting forth at the lower joints, he concluded 


that the crops of peaſe would miſcarry that year, that they 

would not only have ſome top-kid, and that it would be 
vain to expect any on the lower joints, becauſe they are 
always forwarder in bloſſoming and kidding than the upper 
joints, and had not then the leaſt appearance of doing 
either. This afforded him ſome amuſements in reaſoning: 
but, not. being ſatisfied, in a day or two after looked again 
into theſe upper pods or bags of bloſſoms, and upon diſ- 
ſecting a number of them, found ſometimes in a ſingle one 
near thirty bids of bloſſoms, two or three of which ſeemed 
uſually to have got the ſtart of the reſt, and to be bigger 


þ 


in its nature; and that (as all its ſtock or power to put 
forth bloſſoms lies within the foliage of one pod) the art 
muſt reſult from thence, ſo to ſow the peaſe, in ſuch 
ound, and at ſuch time, that each fort of pea, accord- 
ing to its nature, may, before autumn and cold weather 
come to check them, ſend forth all its gradations of joints 
or bloſſoms, ſo that vone may become abortive for want 
of ſummer enough to enable nature to bring her embrios 
to maturity, and carry the bud-blofſoms into kids; then it 
is apparent (as all large peaſe ripen late, and run to great 
haulm or ſtalks, and ſmall peaſe bave leſs haulm and ripen 
earlier) that the great or late ripe peaſe ſhould be fowel 2s 
early as the climate will permit; for thereby ſuch pea will 
get ſo forward as to have time to put forth all its grada- 
tions of bloſſoms and kids, and to perfect them before a 
rainy autumn comes, and puts a ſtop to farther vegetation. 
Again, great peaſe ought to be ſowed on a white, or ſome 
mixed land, not too groſs of juice; but not on a cold 
clay : for the moiſture of this laſt will keep feeding the 
haulm, and be inconſiſtent with the main deſign of ſow- 


ing them early, which is, that they may bring all their 
fruit to maturity in due time. 'The white or mixed mould 
muſt be in good heart; for otherwiſe it cannot maintain a 
great pea. On the other hand, it is evident from hence 
that a pea which ripens early ſhould be ſowed in a ſtrong 


feeding land, becauſe ſuch Jand will nouriſh it more vi- 


3 H © goroully, 


ſome 
8 OT will degenerate the kind. As many rows as 
may be thought ſufficient to furniſh the deſired quantity of | them, with wet, than dry weather: but if the weather hap- 


impracticable in others. He was therefore oblige 


_ notwithſtanding this, his peaſe 
2 more t 


ſides the my 


: ſeed, they 
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fly, without er of too great 
mum, which is bor. ſhort ; and, notwithſtanding 
1 e need be no doubt but that 


the kids will ripen.” | 
Moderate rains are of ſingular ſervice to peaſe while 


4 ow, and particularly at their time of bloſſoming 
; Fling up their pods ; bot a continuance of cold rain 


for many days, is perhaps as prejudicial as too much heat 
12 The bluiſh bloom upon their leaves, and 
their expanding back ward the two outermoſt and largeſt 
leaves of their bloſſoms, are undoubted figns of great 
bealth and vigour. Mr. Liſle is of opinion, that they 
neither ripen nor harden ſo well upon high grounds, as in 
the vallies, and conſequently that the former are not ſo fit 
for keeping as the latter. 

Among the very few iments on the culture of 
peaſe in field, the following which M. Duhamel has given, 
afford pretty ſtrong con viction of the benefits which ariſe 
from horie-hoeing between their rows. 

In April 1753, M. de, Villiers, one of that ingenious 
gentleman's correſpondents, ſowed a ſmall field in Cham- 
Pagne, with peaſe in double rows. Not being provided 
with a proper inſtrument to hoe the intermediate ſpaces, 
he made uſe of a narrow angular kind of ſhare, which 
ſtirred only three or four inches on the outſide of the rows. 
Almoſt all the peaſe in his neighbourhood were 8 
that year by a kind of vermin called vine - fretters. His 
were hurt the leaſt of any ; which was probably owing to 
thegreater vigour of the plants, or the inſets being killed 
by the ſtirring of the ground. x +: compariſon which he 
made of the produce of this ſpot, he found that it yielded 
ſix times as much as the ſame extent of the beſt land in 
the ſame country. In a good year, ſays M. Duhamel, 
the difference would not have been ſo great; but ſtill this 
experiment ſhews that plants cultivated in the new or 
horſe-hoeing way, are better able to reſiſt the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſons, and other accidents, than thoſe which are 
cultivated according to the old method.” 

'The next year, M. de Villiers, being provided with M. 


 Duhamel's drill and horſe hoe, ſowed peaſe again in rows, 


in ſome places two feet, and in others two feet and a half 
aſunder. But this diſtance was ſo narrow that it rendered 
the horſe-hoeing very difficult in many places, and quite 
to 
- contrive other means of ane, the ground, in which, 

ouriſhed extremely, and 
any others on the very beſt land in the 

e diſtrict. 

The ſame gentleman drilled peaſe again, in 1755, in a 


ſtrong heavy ſoil, in which no one had ever ventured to 


-fow any in the common gef They grew as high 
as if the ground had been ever ſo fit for them, and yielded 
half as much again as any ſown in the common way, be- 
in the ſeed, which in peaſe thus drilled, is 
about one h 
ſpace about two feet and a half wide between the outmoſt 
rows of one range and the next outmoſt row of another, 
and this ſpace was ſtirred with the horſe- hoe. 
When any particular ſorts of peaſe are intended for 
ſhould be carefully looked over whilſt in 
flower, in order to draw out all ſuch plants as are not 
of the right ſort ; for there will always be, in every ſort, 
uiſh plants, as'the gardeners term them, which, 


They were ſown in double rows, with a| of 
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an increaſe of its ſeed, ſhould then be marked out, and left tl! their pods 


turn brown and begin to ſplit, when they ſhould imme- 
diately be 28 up, with the haulm ; and if the huſ- 
bandman not room to ſtack them till winter, they 
may be threſhed out as ſoon as they are dry, and put up 
in facks for uſe : but particular care ſhould be taken not to 
let theſe remain too long abroad after they are ripe, becauſe 
wet would rot them, and heat, after a ſhower of rain, 
would make their pods burſt in ſuch a manner that the 
greater part of their ſeeds would be loſt, 

When peaſe are reapel, or hacked, as they call it in 
ſome parts of England, they are laid up in ſmall wads, 
and left in the field till the haulm and pods are dry : but 
during this time they ſhould be frequently turned, and 
raiſed as much as poſlible from the earth, that they may 
lie hollow for the wind to dry them, eſpecially when any 
rain happens to wet and beat them down. In Leiceſter- 


| ſhire they ſet all their peaſe abroad in ſtacks, being per- 


ſuaded that they thence acquire a much better colour, 
than when houſed in a barn. t 

An ingenious farmer has obliged the public with the 
following method of preparing peaſe for hog-meat ; and 
which we ſhall here give in his own words. 

A few years ago, fays he, I had a plentiful crop of 
peaſe on a ten acre piece, which lies near my houſe : 
when they were full podded and nearly ripe, I had them 
hooked in the uſual manner; but before I could get them 
in, there came a heavy ſhower of rain, which wetted them 
through and through ; and the dull heavy weather, with 
frequent ſhowers, which followed, prevented their dry- 
ing for a conſiderable time. 

I cauſed the wads to be from time to time turned, to 
prevent the haulm from rotting; and at length a fe days 
ſunſhine dried them enough to be inned ; for as they lay 
hollow, the wind was greatly aſſiſtant to the operation. 

« Before I got them in, on examining ſome of the pods, 
I found that the peaſe were all ſprouted to a conſiderable 
length: this was what I had expected, as I gave my crop 
over for loſt, till after a little recollection, as the weather 
--- fine, I determined to threſh them in the 

“This was accordingly done; and the corn, after it 
was caſt and riddled to ne it from the rubbiſh, was 
dried on my malt-kiln. 

«© When this operation was over, I began tp reflect in 
what manner I ſhould diſpoſe of my peaſe, being ſenſible 
that they could not be proper for feed, and ſtanding no 
chance of diſpoſing of them to any advantage in the 
market. 

« At length, as it was then a time of war, and of 
courſe there was a great demand for pork for the uſe of 
the navy, I determined to buy a confiderable number of 
lean hogs, that I eo their means conſume this cr 
on my own premiſes, in that manner make the mo 

it. | 


expeCtations were more than anſwered, for I 
found, 


y repeated experience, that three buſhels of the 
pes have mentioned went nearly as far in fattening the 
ogs I bought, as four buſhels got in dry and hard in the 
manner uſually practiſed. | 
This diſcovery I made ſeveral years ago, and it has 
turned out to my advantage, for ſince that time, I have 
been quite indifferent as to the weather in which my peaſe 
are hooked, being rather better pleaſed, as far as r to 


pens 


pens to be dry at the time are ri 
many as I want for feeding my hogs, which are not a few 


in a year, to be regularly malted in the fame manner, 
nearly as my this management has of late ſucceeded 
* 2 ee 

66 eeding m wi malted peaſe, 
have beſides oſten — them to my horſes, with which 

ee very well, and are heartening food. | 

„ Turkeys will fatten apace on them alſo, and be ſine 
meat. 

« I have applied my malted peaſe to many other uſes, 
which I have not, at preſent, time to enumerate : but 
were oe only uſed for feeding hogs and horſes, it is ſtill 
worth while to prepare ſome in this manner every year.” 
1 Ruſticum, vol. I. page 109. 

PEASE-BOLT, peaſe haulm. * 

PEAT, aſpecies of earth uſed in many countries for firing. 

Under the article AsHEs we have given ſome account 
of the uſes of thoſe made from peat ; and fhall here add 
the obſervations of a very intelligent huſbandman, with 
regard to the value of thoſe aſhes, and the ſeveral crops to 
which they may be profitably employed as a manure. 

« The more general, ſays he, a manure js in its uſes, 
of ſo much the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all 
ſorts of manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt 
variety of ſoils and crops : aſhes, therefore, ſhould, 
would imagine, be had in univerſal requeſt, for the pur- 
poſe of dreſſing land; but the misfortune is, no great 
plenty can be procured, and the few that are to be got 
fetch a large good price: this deters the farmer for making 
uſe of them often as manure., | | 

«© 'F muſt, however, except one ſort of aſhes which 
are on all accounts valuable; I mean peat or turf- aſhes : 
theſe are, in moſt places, eaſy to be procured, coſt no 
reat matter, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every 
il and crop. You may believe what I fay, as I have 
had many years experience of their good qualities. 

% 'Theſe ſulphureous and faline particles with which 
theſe aſhes abound, have a moſt happy effect in promot- 
ing vegetation ; and if uſed with diſcretion, the increaſe 
procured by them is truly wonderful. 

«© I ſuppoſe few of your readers will be at a loſs to know 
what peat or turf is, moſt people having ſeen a kind of it 
burnt as fuel. : 

The ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs and moraſles ; 
but that which is of much ſuperior quality and virtue in 
its aſhes, is dug from moory wettiſh lands, which will 
bear cattle : as to the peat that is pared from the ſurface of 
heaths and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, 
the aſhes of it are of very little value, when compared 
with thoſe above-mentioned. 

“ -Peat is found in moſt low nds that lie betwixt 
hills, eſpecially if timber has fornierly ſtood upon the ſpot. 
It lies at various depths, being often near the ſurface, and 
ſometimes ſix, eight, or ten feet deep, having a ſtratum 
of black moory earth over it, ſuch as is the ſoil of many 
of our low meadows near the banks of rivers: it ſome- | 
times even lies under a bed of gravel. 

„„ Peat may be burnt for the ſake of procuring its aſhes 
for manure, all the ſummer ſeaſon: as ſoon as it is dug, 
ſome of it is mixed in a heap regularly diſpoſed with fag - 
got wood, or other ready burning fuel: after a layer or 
two of it mixed in this manner, peat alone is piled up to 
complete the heap. A heap will conſiſt of from one hun- 
dreg to a thouſand loads. 
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pe, I always cauſe as | 6 Aſter ſetting fire to it at àa proper place, before on 


rpoſe prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the 
Ck keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, 
oa vg that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and feed 
the fire. | , | 

«© Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke 


if the fire ſlackens too much within, which may eaſily be 
known by the heat on the outſide, the workman muſt run 
a ſtrong pole into the heap in as many places as is neceF 
fary to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. When ma- 
naged in this manner, the work goes on as it ſhould 
do. It is to be noticed, that when once' the fire is well 
kindled, the heavieſt rain does it no harm” whilſt it is 


Having procured a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, the 
farmer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to uſe ; 
and to do this, he muſt be well acquainted with the 
nature of the manure he is to lay on his land: | 

« All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature: they 
muſt therefore be uſed with caution. With reſpect to peat- 
aſhes, almoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them 
on in too great quantities at improper ſeaſons. | 

Nothing can be better than peat-afhes for drefing 
low damp meadows, laying tothe quantity of from fifteen 


one to twenty Wincheſter buſhels- on an acre: it is beſt to 


oy them by hand, as they will then be more regularly 
* Thie-wark thou. be dane in bhamern-ar elated 
at lateſt, that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards' the 
roots of the graſs by the- firſt rains that fall in the 


ſpring: | | 
If they were ſpread more forward in the year, and 


ture, they would be apt to burn up the graſs, inſtead of 
doing it any ſervice. | | 

6 It is to be remembered, that the damper and ſtiffer 
the ſoil, the more peat · aſnes ſhould be laid on it; but in 
graſs lands the quantity ſhould never exceed thirty Win- 
cheſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs than half 
that quantity is fully ſufficient. ; 52 

« On wheat crops theſe aſhes are of the ſervice, 
but they muſt be laid on with the utmoſt diſcretion. Were 
they to be ſpread in any quantity before the winter, after 


and do more harm than 


good ; was the ſpreading this 


[ manure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the 


corn could not poſſibly during the winter ſeaſon be bene- 


my method of management in this caſe is as follows: 
About the beginning of November, before the hard 
froſts ſet in, I ſow on every acre of my heavy clayey wheat 
land about eight Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſhes; on m 
lighter warmer lands in wheat, I ſow only four buſhels 
this ſeaſon. ; 
„The winter - dreſſing is, I in 


trifling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of 
the plants, brings it moderately forward, preſerves'its ver- 
dure, and diſpoſes it to get into a — 

fine weather after Chriſtmas. \ vs 


— 


of March, on the above - mentioned heavy lands in wheat 
beſtow another dreſſing of aſnes, by ſowing of them on 
every acre eight buſhels more: 


| ſecond dreſſing, I allow only fix 
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3H Theſe 


eſcapes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat ;-and - 


. 
_ . « 
FF Ss. Dn 
” 
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a ſpeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed, being hot in their na- 


the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 


fited by it. After due reflection and repeated experience, 


imagine, of great ſervice: | 


About the latter end of February, or the 70 


1 in this 
| « Theſe 
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Tbeſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt 


ſervice, without any probabi 

n gr 1pm Rh laid on, it is waſhed 
in, and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co- 
Oe that was laid on in November: 
if, on the contrary, dry weather for a long continuance 
ſucceeds, the firſt winter-dreſſing has its full effect, and 
the quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that 
there is very little probability of its burning or hurting the 


crop. | 

«This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and I 
have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 

« This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the 
turnep-huſbandry on many accounts, particularly as it 
much contributes to preſerve the young crop from being 


devoured by the fly. 
„ Whenl ſow my turneps, before I harrow in the ſeed, 
t buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on every 


Ihave ei 
acre, and when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves above 


of danger : if rain falls 


ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more: by this 
management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the fame time 
ſome of my neighbours ſow their turnep-land three or four 
times over. | N 

« But one of the principal advantages derived from 
theſe aſhes I have not yet mentioned, which is the v 

great ſervice they are of to every kind of artificial — 
ture. 

« Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and 
ſo does clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid on 
with diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of 
February: the quantity muſt be regulated by the nature of 
the — ſoil; but in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely in 
any inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, 


with the help of this „ * with great luxuriance, 


inſomuch that I have often two large crops of hay 
from CO field in a year, and good — after - 
war | 
« But the effect of it is moſt ſeen in tares or vetches, 
and on them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as they 
will bear it, being a very ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſum- 
mer a crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help 
of theſe 3 being above three large loads on an acre. 
The field contained fix acres ; it was a dryiſh loam, and not 
_— rich. In the beginning of February I cauſed ten 
u 


els, Wincheſter meaſure, to be {trewed on each acre : | 


immediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the 
{ſame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 
middle of March, I beſtowed on each acre ſix buſhels more 
for the laſt dreſſing. Iam fond of dividing my entire quan- 
tities, thinking my c 
danger of being burned, and the manure is beſides more 
ual and laſting in its effects. 

« My tares came on amazingly, but they run chiefly to 


haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 


ſaving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay: 
my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 
it was in a condition to cut; but this I luckily 
eſcaped, bythe oil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- 
neſs of the weather. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, that I 
was obliged to pay an extraordi price for mowing it. 
„I have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares 
would have rotted on the before they were fit to 
cut ; this was owing entirely to the invigorating quality of 
the aſbes, which by their &c, promoted the growth 
of the plants even to luxuriance. | | 


are thereby leſs expoſed to the | 
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[+2 8 Before I well knew the great fertilizing qualit) of 


theſe aſhes, I loſt, by i management, a fine three 
acre piece of hog- 2 : Lala on this held, ſoon after the 
peaſe came up, threeſcore Wincheſter buſhels of theſe 
aſhes at one dreſſing: this brought them forward a great 
pace, but at harveſt I found, to my grief, I had ſcarcely 
any corn, for I had overdone it in laying on ſo much, and 
the peaſe were run all to haulm. "op 
Ever ſince this accident I have declined ufing them as 
a common dreſſing for my Hom and this I have the 
more induced to do, as, in ſeveral little experiments I have 
ſince made, I have found it extremely difficult to a 
tion theſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on various 
ſoils when ſown with peaſe; for the quantity that has one 
year ſucceeded very well with me, has the next, owing to 
the difference of ſeaſons, on the fame ſoil, in another 
part of the fame field, totally diſappointed me; ſo that, 
for peaſe, I eſteem it a very critical manure, therefore 
very cautiouſly to be uſed. | 
4 The effects of this manure will be viſible at leaſt 
three years, and it does not, like ſome others, leave the 
land-in an impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are exhauſt- 
ed and ſpent. | 
« Peat-aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 
oats as for the winter-corn : fer as theſe are quick growers, 
and occupy the land but a few months, this warm manure 
is often apt to puſh them forward too faſt, and make them 
run too much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean imma- 
ture grain. Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged 
by it as barley. 
Jo get a good crop of barley, I often ſow it after 
turneps, which have two light dreſſings of aſhes, in the 
manner above deſcribed. 
« When the turneps are fed off, or drawn, I give the 
field, if the ſeaſon its, a good ploughing : if they 
were fed off, the land will want no more aſhes; butifthey 
were drawn, and either carried into another ground tofeed 
ſheep, or given to my ſtall- fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, 
after this ploughing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, 
leaving them to be waſhed in by the firſt rain. In this 
manner I let the land lie till I give it the ſecond and laſt 
ploughing before it is ſown. e manure has by this ma- 


nagement the deſired effect, and the barley generally pro- 


duces full and heavy ears. | | 

% When I ſow my barley afterturneps, I give the land 
ouly two ploughings, becauſe the ſoil was before much 
looſened by the hocings beſtowed on the turneps ; but in 
other caſes Iam tond of allowing three, and ſometimes 
four ploughings to my lands deſtined for barley; and I ge- 
nerally find itanſwer very well; for many years experience 
has convinced me, that upon a fine tilth barley always 
thrives beſt, and yields moſt : in fact, the crop is almoſt 
always governed by the condition of the land, and a well 
tilled foil is leſs expoſed to danger in an untoward ſeaſon. 

„ Peat-aſhes approach, in their effects on the ſeveral 
crops on which they are laid, to coal-ſoot ; but two-thirds 
of — quantity that is uſed of 2 will be ſufficient of 
the aſhes, as are in a mu er degree, impreg- 
nated with a =. power; al hey are, beſides, fa 
molt places eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheap- 
cr rate. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requires 

eat nicety in the application: I allow it does; yet every 
intelligent farmer, who knows the nature and qualities 


. | of the ſoils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, with 
great 
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great preciſion, to judge how much he ought to lay on 
each acre: his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to Gln 
it; for therein conſiſts the principal danger; though, after 
all, theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on in very 
great exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperienced farmer 
the perhaps partial loſs of a ſingle crop; for the ſucceeding 
year they will, in all probability, have a very falutary 
nay Ig the land, and ſometimes even repay the preced- 
— When the error is in the exceſs, it is very eaſy for a 
farmer to avoid falling into it; for, independent of every 
other conſideration, % 

will, it is imagined, ſufficiently induce him to be atten- 
tive to this particular. _ 

«© When peat is burnt for the {lake of its aſhes in ſum- 
mer time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to 
defend them from the too powerful influence of the ſun, 
air, dews, rains, &c. or great part of their virtue would 


be exhaled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes pro- 


cured is not v cat, may be eaſily put under 
cover in a uy 4 4 but — quantities 
muſt neceflarily, to avoid expence, be kept abroad; 
and when this is the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as follows. 
A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen ; and on this 
the aſhes are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſſible 
in the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as 
ſharp pointed as poſſible : when this is done, let the whole 
be covered thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to defend the 
heap from the weather: the circumjacent earth, provided 
it is py too light and crumbly, wil always ſerve for this 
purpoſe. | 
P g When thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left 
till January or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon 
for ſpreading it: but, before it is uſed, it is always beſt to 
ſift the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half. burnt 
turf, may be ſeparated from them. 

This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an un- 
neceſſary trouble; but experience, which is the beſt guide, 
has convinced me, that by this means I can better aſcer- 
tain the quantity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts 
of land; for the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal in 
194 few of courſe equal in its effect: whereas, when 
ere has been any other mixture with them, the effect 
bas often been greater or leſs than I could have wiſhed. 
Thus, when I mention the number of buſhels I ſtrew 
on an acre, it is always to be underſtood of ſifted aſhes: 
ſhould any farmer be inclined to try them rough as they 
are firſt produced after burning, the quantity to be allowed 
for an acre muſt be more in proportion tothe mixture of 
other matter that is in them. | 

«© Theſe peat-aſhes are almoſt, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, a general manure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold 
clay they warm the too compact icles, diſpoſe it to 
ferment, 22 2 of courſe L and, in fine 
not only aſſiſt it in diſeloſing and diſpenſing its great vege- 
tative — but alſo tb to its aid a conſiderable pro- 
portion of ready prepared aliment for plants. 
„ On light lands theſe aſhes have a different effect: 
here the pores are too large to be affected, or farther ſe- 
ones by the falts or ſulphur contained in them; but, 

ing cloſely attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, 
of which this earth is generally compoſed, this manure 
diſpoſes them, by means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture 
contained in the air: by this operation, the plants which 
| grow on theſe porous ſoils, are prevented from being 


e ſole view of leſſening his expences | 


þ 


| 


it as near home as po 
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| ſcorched up and burnt; and if they want, which they 
generally do, more nouriſhment than the land is of itſelf 
capable of affording, this is readily and abundantly ſup- 
plied by this uſeful manure. os) Ft 
« In large farms it is very ufual to ſee all the home- 
fields rich and well-mendedby the yard-dung, &c. where- 
as the more diſtant landsare generally poor, impoveriſhed, 
and out of heart, for want of proper manure being ap- 
plied in time. | 
« Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt entirely on their 
yard-dung, this cannot fail being the caſe; for dung is of 
very heavy carriage: 570 are willing, therefore, to drop 
| ſſible, being in this way able to do a 
great deal more work in the fame ſpace of time: but would 


they once the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands 


might be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable 
diſtance from the home-ſtall ; for ſo few of them are re- 
quired, and they are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle. 
tumbril will hold as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be 
laid on two acres of land; by which means, when theſe 
aſhes are uſed as a dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it coſts, 
the farmer leſs in iage than does that of the ftable-. 
dung for his home-fields.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol, I. 


page 222. f 
PENN - earth, a term uſed by the farmers for a hard; 


loamy, or ſandy. earth, with a very large quantity of ſea 
ſhells intermixed in it ; ſome of which being round and 
flat, and in ſome meaſure reſembling pieces of money, 
have occaſioned the earth's being called by this name. It 
is an earth not eaſily dug, but is uſually undermined with 
8 and then in large lumps; which, with the 
roſts, break to pieces, and leave the ſhells looſe. It is 
prepared by breaking and mixing well with water, and 
then makes very deſirable floors. The Jerſey combers 
comb-pots, are alſo made of it, and the ſides and roofs of 
ovens are plaiſtered with it ; and, being rightly managed, 
it combincs into a floor almoſt as ſtrong as plaiſter of 
Paris. Moreton's Northamptonſhire. 

PERRY, the name of a very pleaſant and wholeſome. 
liquor extrĩcted from rs, in the lame manner as cyder. 
is from apples. See the article C Db. : 

The bet s for perry, or at leaſt the- ſorts which, 
have been hitherto deemed the fitteſt for making this li- 

uor, are ſo exceſſively tart and harſh, that no mortal can 
think of eating them as fruit: for even hungry ſwine will 
Not eat them, nay, a much as fmell to them. Of 
theſe the Boſbury pear, the Bareland pear, and the horſe. 
pear, are the moſt eſteemed for perry in Worceſterſhire, 
and the ſquaſh pear, as it iscalled, in Glouceſterſhire ; in. 
both which counties, as well as in ſome of the adjacent 
parts, ey are planted in the hedge-rows and moſt. com- 


There is this advantage attending pear trees, that they 
will thrive on land where apples will not ſo much, as live, 
and that ſome of them grow to ſuch a ſize, that a ſingle. 
r tree, particularly. of the Boſbury and the ſquaſh, kind, 
frequently been known to yield, in one ſeaſon, from 
one to four hogſheads of perry. The Boſbury pear is 
thought to yield the moſt, laſting and moſt vinous mig 
The John pear, the Harpary pear, the Drake pear 
the pear, the Lullum pear, and ſeveral others of 
the harſheſt kinds, are eſteemed the beſt for perry, but 
the redder or mare tawney they are, the more they are 


ore they are ground. 


2 Pears, as well as apples, ſhould be full ripe, 
f | - , 
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Dr. Beale, in his general advertiſements concerning 
2 » ſubjoined to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, di of 
alladius's ſaying, that perry will keep during the winter, 
but that it turns ſour as ſoon 3s the weather begins to be 
warm; and gives, as his reaſons for being of a contrary 
opinion, that he had himſelf taſted at the end of ſummer, 
A very cog Bar ag and vinous liquor, made of horſe 
pears ; that he had often tried the juice of the Boſbury 
pear, and found it both ter and richer the ſecond 
year, and ſtill more fo the third, though kept only in 
common hogſheads, and in but indifferent cellars, with- 
out being bottled ; and that a very honeſt, worthy, and 
ingenious gentleman in his neighbourhood aſſured him, as 
2 po own 38 hat it will K P a great while, 
grow mu onger for ing, 1 ut into a good 
cellar, and ed with due pr "He ——— alla- 
dius's error to his poſſibly ſpeaking of common eatable 
pears, and to the perry's 4 been made in a very hot 
country: but he would have aſcribed it to à more 
real cauſe, perhaps, had he pointed out the want of a 
thorough regular . to which it appears plainly 
that the ancients were entire ſtrangers ; for all their vi- 
nous liquors were medicated by boiling, before they were 
laid up in order to be kept. See the article CyDER. 
\þ PHEASANT, my . ſo oe allied to our Ae 
it would naturally appear a very eaſy ching 
to breed them up from young ; but the 4 of them 
is not ſufficiently enquired into. Aus they eat corn 
when full grown and in health, yet they have recourſe in 
their young ſtate, and when fick, to another ſort of food, 
preying on ſeveral inſects, and that in a very voracious 
The pheaſants and dges prey 
oun nts ridges upon ants; 
and they will never ſucceed Sth — if they ave not a 
proper quantity of ants to have recourſe to, as ſoon as 
they leave their rooſt in a morning. When muſty corn, 
or want of due care in cleaning their houſes, has made 
them ſick, a repaſt of ants will often recover them. When 
that fails, they may be offered mil es or earwigs, or 
both together, which will always do much better than 
either ſingly. To this medicine muſt be added a proper 
care that their common ſood of corn be very ſweet, their 
habitation kept nicely clean, and their water ſhifted twice 
a day. 'They muſt not be let out of the houſe in a morn- 
ing till the dew is off the ground; and after ſun-ſet they 
muſt be immediately taken in again : in the heat of the 
day they muſt be allowed to baſk in the ſun in a dry ſand 
lace. With theſe regulations the birds of this kind will 
ucceed much better than they uſually do. "The pheaſant 
is a bird of a ſullen diſpoſition, and, when the coupling 


time is over, there are ſeldom found more than one in a 


place. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 23. 
PIGEON? we 2 of 4 well known bird, and of 
which here are two kinds, the wild and the tame ; the 
latter differ from the former only in bigneſs and familiarity; 
the wild 1 perch upon trees, being ſeldom ſeen on 
the ground. Pigeons are of various ſorts, ſuch as car- 
riers, powters, runts, turbets, &c. \ 

are two ſeaſons when you may eaſily procure a 
ſufficient ſtock of pigeons, viz. May and Auguſt: ſor at 
theſe ſeaſons there are a great number of young pigeons, 
which may then be purchaſed very reaſonably. 
| Piczon Hovss, a'houſe erected full of holes within 


for the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe called 
à dove - cote. N 


| 


| 


no window, or other 


PIG 


Au lord of a manor may build a -bouſe on h 

land, a tenant cannot do it without the lord's licence. 

When perſons ſhoot at or kill pi within a certain 

_ of the pigeon-houſe, they are liable to pay a for- 
ture. 

In order to erect a pigeon-houſe to advantage, it will 
be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to pitch upon a convenient 
ſituation, of which none is more proper than the middle 
of a ſpacious court-yard, becauſe pigeons are naturally of 
a timorous difpofition, and the leaſt noiſe they hear 
frightens them. With regard to the ſize of the pigeon- 
houſe, it muſt depend entirely upon the number of birds 
intended to be kept ; but it is better to have it too lar 
than too little; and as to its farm, the round ſhould 
preferred to the ſquare ones; becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſil 
come at them in the former as in the latter. It is 
much more commodious ; becauſe you may, by means of 
a ladder turning upon an axis, eaſily viſit all the neſts in 
the houſe, wi the leaſt Aificulty ; which cannot ſo 
eaſily be done in a ſquare-houſe. 

In order to hinder rats from climbing up the outſide of 
the pigeon-houſe, the wall ſhould be covered with tin 

lates to a certain height, about a foot and a half will be 
ufficient ; but they ſhould project out three or four inches 
at the top, to prevent their clambering any bigher. 

The pigeon- houſe ſhould be placed at no great diſtance 
from water, that the pigeons may carry it to their youn 
ones ; and their carrying it in their bills will warm it, 
render it more wholeſome in cold weather. 

The boards that cover the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well 


joined together, ſo that no rain may penetrate through it, 


And the whole building ſhould be covered with. hard 
plaſter, and white-waſhed within and without, white be- 
ing the moſt pleaſing colour to pigeons. 'There muſt be 
opening, in the pigeon-houſe to the 
eaſtward ; theſe ſhould always face the ſouth, for pigeons 
are very fond of the ſun, eſpecial] in winter. WE 
The neſts or covers in a 52 ſhould conſiſt of 

ſquare holes made in the walls of a ſize ſufficient to admit 
the cock and hen to ſtand in them. Thefirſt range of theſe 
neſts ſhould not be leſs than four feet from the ground; 
that the wall underneath being ſmooth, the rats may not 
be able to reach them. Theſe neſts ſhould be placed in 
quincunx order, ard not directly over one another. Nor 
muſt they be continued any higher than within three feet 
of the top of the wall: and the upper row ſhould be co- 
vered with a board projecting a conſiderable diſtance from 
the wall, for fear the rats ſhould find means to climb the 
outſide of the houſe. | 
M. Duhamal thinks that pigeons neither feed upon the 
won corn, nor have bills ſtrong enongh to ſearch for its 
eeds in the earth; but only pick up the grains that are not 
covered, which would infallibly become the prey of other 
animals, or be dried up by the ſun. From the time of 
the ſprouting of the corn, fays he, pigeons live chiefly upon 
the ſeeds of wild uncultivated plants, and therefore leſſen 
conſiderably the quantity of weeds that would otherwiſe 
ſpring up; as will appear from a juſt eſtimate of the quan- 
tity of grain neceffary to feed all the pigeons of a well- 
ſtocked dove houſe.” But Mri Worlidge and Mr. Liſle 
alledge facts in 1 the contrary opinion. The lat - 
ter relates, that a in his neighbourhood aſſured him 
he had known an acre ſowed with peas, and rain coming 
on ſo that they conid not be harrowed in, every pea was 
fetched away in half a day's time by pigeons : 22 
rmer 


Fp INN 
former ſæys, & It is to be obſerved, that where the flight 
of pigeons falls, 8 themſelves and away, and 

y 


return again where the roſe, and fo proceed over a 
whole piece of ground, if they like it. Although you 
cannot ive any grain above the ground, they know 
how to find it. I have ſeen them lie ſo much upon a piece 
of about two or three acres ſown with peas, that ny ye 
voured at leaft three parts ĩn four of the ſeed, which, I am 
ſure, could not be all above the ſurface of the ground. 
That their {ſmelling is their principal director, I have ob- 
ſerved; — — a ſmall plat of peas in my garden, 
near a pigeon-houſe, and covered them ſo well that not a 
pea appeared above ground. In a few days, a parcel of 
pigeons were hard at work in diſcovering this hidden trea- 
ſure; and in a few days more I had not above two or three 
peas left out of about two quarts that were planted ; for 
what they could not find before, they found when the huds 
appeared, notwithſtanding they were hoed in, and well 
covered. Their ſmelling alone directed them, as I ſup- 
poſed, becauſe they followed the ranges exactly. The in- 
jury they do at harveſt on the peas, vetches, &c. is ſuch 
that we may rank them among the greateſt enemies the 

huſbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe 
ko wich not erect a pigeon-houſe, whereby to have a ſhare 
of his own ſpoils ; none but the rich being allowed this 
privilege, and fo ſevere a law being alſo made to protect 
theſe winged thieves, that a man cannot encounter them, 
even in defence of his on property. You have therefore 
no remedy againſt them, but to affright them away by 
noiſes, or ſuch like. Lou may, indeed, ſhoot at them; 
but you muſt not kill them; or you may, if you can, 
take them in a net, cut off their tails, and let them 4 
by which means you will impound them: for when they 
are in their houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops 


of them, but by the ſtrength of their tails, after the thus | i 


weakening of which, they remain priſoners at home.” 
Mr. Worlidge's impounding the pigeons reminds me of 
a humorous ſtory of a gentleman who, upon a neigh- 
bouring farmer's complaining to him, that his pigeons 
were a great nuiſance to his land, and did ſad miſchief to 
his corn, replied jokingly; Pound them, if you catch them 
treſpaſſing. The farmer, improving the hint, ſteeped a 
parcel of peas in an infuſion of coculus indicus, or ſome 
other intoxicating drug, and ſtrewed them upon his 
grounds. The pigeons ſwallowed them, and ſoon re- 
mained - motionleſs on the field: u 
threw a net over them, incloſed them in it, and carried 
them to an empty barn, from whence he ſent the gentle- 
man word that he had followed bis directions with regard 
to the pounding of his pigeons, and deſired him to come 
and releaſe them. 
- PIGGIN, a little pail or tub, with an ereC handle. 
PIKE, a name given in ſome counties to what is gene- 
rally called a fork, uſed for carrying ſtraw, &c. from the 
barn, cocking of barley, &c. . 
PINE, the name of a foreſt tree, of which there 
various ſpecies, but two only that deſerve cultivating ; 
namely, the Scotch-pine, and the white pine, commonly 
called in England lord Weymouth's, or New England 
ne. | 
Ep The Scotch- pine, ſo called from its growing naturally 
on the mountains of Scotland, is the tree that affords the 
red or yellow deal, which is the moſt durable. of any of 
the kinds yet known. The leaves of this tree are pretty 


broad and: ſhort, of a greyiſh colour, growing two * |{cods, anhich ihaye been taken out ef cones, of {eyen, 155. 
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each ſheath ; the cas are fall -pyramigal, ard end in 


This ſort grows well upon almoſt every ſail ; I have 
d numbers of the trees 2 — — where t 
ve made great progreſs. I have alſo planted them in 
, where they have ſucceeded far bexoyd.expeRtation ; 
upon ſanil, gravel, and ghalk, they like wiſe thrive as 
well; but as they do not grow nęar Jo ſaſt upon gravel 
and ſand, as upon meiſt ground, ſo the -wood is much 
proferable ; for thoſe trees which have been cut down 
upon mai ſt ſoils, where they have made the greateſt pro- 
greſs, when they have been fawn out into — ve 
not been valuable, the wood has been white, and of a 
looſe texture; whereas thoſe Which have grown L 
dry gravelly ground, have proved nearly equal to the beſt 
foreign deals; and 1 doubt not but thoſe plantations, 
which of late years have been made of theſe trees, 
will, in the next age, not 22 greatly to the advantage 
of their poſſeſſors, but alſo become a national heneſit. 
The white pine is one of the talleſt trees of all the 
ſpecies, often 2 hundred feet high, as I have been 
credibly informed. e bark of this tree is very ſmooth 
and delicate, eſpecially When young; the leaves are long 
and flender, five growing out of each ſheath ; the 
branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with them, ſo make 
a fine appearance; - the. cones are long, lender, and very 
looſe, opening with the firſt warmth. of the ſpring : ſo 
that if ley are not gathered in winter, the ſcales open 
and let out the ſeeds. The wood of this ſort is eſteemed 
for making of maſts for —_ it is in England called 
lord Weymouth's, or New England pine, as hath been 
already obſerved. As the wood of this tree was generally 
thou 4 of great ſervice to the navy, there was a lav made 
in the ninth year of queen Anne, for the preſervation of 
the trees, and to encourage their growth in America: 
and it is within forty years paſt theſe trees began to be 


ſome 


rge trees of this ſort growing in two or three 


4 long before, particularly at lord Weymouth's,. at 
gl 


eet, Sir Wyndham Knatchbyll's in Kent; and it 
bath been chiefly from the ſeeds of the latter that the mu 
greater number of theſe trees now in England have been 
raiſed ; for although there has annually been ſome of the 
ſeeds brought from America, Jet thoſe have been few in 
compariſon to the produce of the-trees in Kent : man K 
the trees, which have been raiſed from the ſeeds. of — 
trees, now produce plenty of the ſeeds, particularly thoſe 
in the gardens of late duke of Argyle at Ron, 
which annually produce large quantities of cones, whicl 
his grace, when living, moſt generouſly diſtributed to all 


the curiaus 


All the ſorts of pines are propagated by ſeeds, which 
are produced in hard woody cones ; the way to get the 
ſeeds out of theſe cones, which are cloſe, is to lay them 
before a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, 
and then the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the canes 
are kept entire, the ſeeds will remain good ſome years, ſo 


that the ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let them remain 


in the cones, until the time for ſowing the ſeeds: if the 
cones are kept in a warm place in ſummer, they will open, 
and emit: the ſeeds ; but if they are not expoſed too much 


to heat, many of the ſorts will remain entire ſome, years, 
eſpecially thoſe which are, cloſe and compact; and the 


. cher 0 , | 2 
1 ey ate daf a light colour, and the ſeeds 
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propagated in England in auy plenty, though there were 
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eld, have grown very well, ſo that theſe may be tranſport- ¶ advantage in planting young, by ſaving the expence 
thy Sihands, provided. the cones are well cipencd, ſtaking, and much watering, hor Hrs =pe hos 

put up-. I have ſeveral times ſeen 
me for ſowing the ſeeds of | pines, which were made 
March ; when the ſeeds are , 


of 


require. 
lantations of ſeveral ſorts of 

plants ſix or ſeven feet hi b, 
place and at the ſame time others of one foot high planted be- 
off birds, otherwiſe, | tween them, which in ten years were better trees than the 


with the huſk of the ſeed | old ones, and much more vigorous in their growth ; but 


on their tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the | if the ground, where they are deſigned to remain, cannot 
. be prepared by the time before mentioned, the plants 

uantity of ſeeds to be ſown is not great, it | ſhould be planted out of the beds into a nurſery, where 
way to ſow them either in boxes or pots | they may remain two years, but not longer; for it will 
with light loamy earth, which may be removed | be very hazardous in removing theſe trees at a greater 
one ſituation to another, according to the ſeaſon of 


age. 
year ; but if there is a large quantity of the ſeeds, ſo] The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant theſe pines, is about the 
to require ſpace to receive them, ſhould | latter end of March, or the beginning of April, juſt be- 

or north-eaſt border, where may | fore they begin to ſhoot ; for although the Scotch pine, 

be ſcreened from the ſun, whoſe heat is very injurious to | and fome of the moſt hardy ſorts, may be tranſplanted in 
theſe plants at their firſt appearance above ground. Thoſe | winter, eſpecially when they are rowing in ſtrong land, 
| ſeeds, which are ſown in pots or boxes, ſhould alſo be | where they may be taken up with balls of earth to their 

laced in a ſhady ſituation, but not under trees; and if | roots, yet this is what I would not adviſe for common 
they are ſcreened from the ſun with mats, at the time | practice, having frequently ſeen it attended with bad con- 
when the plants firſt come up, it will be a good method | ſequences ; but thoſe which are removed in the ſpring 
to preferve them. | rarely fail. 


| en the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept | Where theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, 
clean from weeds, and, in very dry ſeaſons, if they are | they ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that they may 
now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will forward | ſhelter each other, and, when they have grown a few 
| their growth ; but this muſt be done with great 'care and 


ears, part of the plants may be cut down to give room 
| caution, for if they are haſtily watered, it will waſh the | tor the others to grow; but this muſt be gradually per- 
Þ tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down flat, | formed, teſt by too much opening the plantation at once, 
which often rots their ſhanks ; and when this is too often | the air ſhould belet in among the remaining trees with too 
repeated, it will have the ſame effect; ſo that unleſs it is great violence, which will ſtop their — þ | 
judiciouſly performed, it will be the beſt way to give them | Wherever large plantations are deſigned to be made, 
none, but only ſcreen them from the ſun. the. beſt method will be to raiſe the plants either upon a 
If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good me- | part of the fame land, or as near to the place as poſſible, | 
thod to thin them gently about the beginning of July. | and alſo upon the fame ſort of ſoil; a ſmall piece of | 
The plants, which are drawn up, may then be planted | ground will be ſufficient to raiſe plants enough for man 
on other beds, which ſhould be prepared ready to receive | acres ; but, as the plants require ſome care in their fir 
them, for they ſhould be immediately planted as they are | raiſing, if the neighbouring cottagers, who have many of 
drawn up, becauſe their tender roots are ſoon dried and | them fmall incloſures adjoining to their cottages; or, 
iled at this ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be | where this is wanting, a ſmall incloſure ſhould be made 
„if poſſible, in cloudy or rainy weather, and then | them for the purpoſe of raiſing the plants, and they be 
the plants will draw out with better roots, and will ſoon | furniſhed with the ſeeds and directions for ſowing them, 
put out new fibres again ; but if the weather ſhould prove | and managing the young plants, till they are fit for 
clear and dry, the ts ſhould be ſhaded every day from | tranſplanting, the women and children may be uſefully 
the ſun with mats, and now and then gently refreſhed | employed in this work, and the proprietors of land agree- 
with water. In drawing up of the plants, there ſhould | ing with them to take their plants, when raiſed, at a cer- 
be great care taken not to diſturb the roots of the plants | tain price, it would be a great benefit to the poor, and 
left remaining in the ſeed-beds, &c. ſo that if the ground | hereby they would be engaged to have a regard for the 
be hard, the beds ſhould be well watered ſome time be- plantations when made, and prevent their being de- 
fore the plants are thinned, to-ſoften and looſen the earth; —_— | 
and if, after the plants are drawn out, the beds are again e Scotch pines, as was before obſerved, being the 
gently watered to ſettle the earth to the roots of the re- hardieſt of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moſt uſe- 
maining plants, it will be of great ſervice to them ; but it | ful, is the ſort which beſt deſerves care. This will thrive 
muſt be done with great care, ſo as not to waſh out their | upon the moſt barren ſands, where ſcarce any thing elſe 
roots, or lay down the plants. The diſtance, which | except heath and furze will grow; ſo that there are many 
ſhould be allowed theſe plants, is four or five inches row | thouſand acres of ſuch land lying convenient for water 
from row, and three inches in the rows. ; carriage, which at preſent is of little benefit to any body, 
In theſe beds the plants may remain till the ſpring | that might, by plantations of theſe trees, become good 
twelve-months after, which time they will be fit to | eſtates to their proprietors, and alſo a national benefit ; 
. tranſplant where they are to remain for for the | and as the legiſlators have taken this into their conſidera- 
younger plants are, when planted out, the better they tion, and already paſſed ſome laws for the encouraging 
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will for although ſome ſorts will bear tranſplant- | theſe pains, as alſo for their preſervation and ſecu- 
ing at a much greater age, yet r planted at | rity: ſo it may be hoped that this will be undertaken by 
the fame time will in a few years ov the large ones, | the 


gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of ſuch land in all the | 
and ſoon outſtrip them in their growth ; and there — kingdom, with proper ſpirit; or 
h | |  akthoug 


although they may not expect to receive much profit from 
theſe plantations in their on time, yet their ſucceſſors 
may with large intereſt, and the pleaſure which theſe 
22 g trees will afford them, by beautifying the pre- 
ent dreary of the country, will in ſome meaſure te- 
com — for their trouble and expence, and by 
creating employment for the poor, leſſen thoſe rates 
which are now, in many parts of England, ſcarce to be 

The expence of making theſe plantations is what moſt 
people are afraid of, ſo would not engage in it; but the 
greateſt of the expence is that of fencing them from the 
cattle, &c. for the other is trifling, as there will be no 
neceſſity for preparing the ground to receive the plants, 
and the charge of plantingan acreof land with theſe plants, 
will not be more than thirty ſhillings where labour 1s dear, 
excluſive of the plants, which may be valued at "ny 
ſhillings more. I have planted many acres of land wi 
theſe trees, which was covered with heath and furze, 
and have only dug holes between to put in the plants, 
and afterward laid the heath or furze, which was cut upon 
the ſurface of the ground about their rooots, to prevent 
the ground drying, and few of the plants have failed. 
Theſe plants were moſt of them four years old from ſeed, 
nor was there any care taken to clean the ground after- 
ward, but the whole left to ſhift, and in five or fix years 
the pines haye grown ſo well, as to over - power the heath 
and furze, arid deſtroy it. 

The diſtance which I have generally planted -theſe 

lants in all large open ſituations, was about four feet, 

Gar always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as much 
as poſſible ; and in the planting, the great care is not to 
take up the plants faſter than they can be planted, ſo that 
ſome. men have been employed in digging up the plants, 
while others were planting. 
plants, muſt be looked. after to ſee they do not tear off 
their roots, or wound their bark ; and as faſt as they are 
taken up, their roots ſhould be covered to prevent their 
drying, and put into their new quarters as ſoonas poſhble. 
In planting them, care ſhould be had to make the holes 
large enough for their roots, as alſo to looſen and break 
the clods of earth, and put the fineſt immmediately about 
their roots, then to ſettle the earth gently with the foot 
to the roots of the plant. If theſe things are duly ob- 
ſerved, and a proper ſeaſon choſen for performing it, there 
will be very little hazard of their ſucceeding ; but I have 
ſeen ſome plantations made with plants, which were 
brought from a great diſtance, and had been ſo cloſely 
packed up, as to cauſe a heat, whereby moſt of the plants 
within had their leaves changed yellow, and few of them 
have grown, which has diſcouraged others from planting, 
not knowing the true cauſe of their failure. : 

After the plantations are made; the only care they re- 
quire for five or (ix years, will be to ſecure the plants 
from cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if theſe are admitted 
to them, they will' make great deſtruction in a ſhort 
time; for if the branches are gnawed by haresor rabbits, it 
2 greatly retard the growth of the plants, if not deſtroy 

em. | 

In about five or fix years after planting, the branches 
of the young trees will have met, and begin to interfere 
with each other, therefore they will require a little prun- 
ing; but this muſt be done with great caution. The 
lower tier of branches only ſhould be cut off: this ſhould 


Thoſe who take up the 


no danger of the wounds bleeding too much, and the tut · 
pentine will harden over the wounds as the ſeaſon grows 
cold, ſo will prevent the wet from penetrating of them. 
Theſe branches ſhould be cut off cloſe to the of the 
plants, and care ſhould be taken in the doing of this, not 
to break any of the remaining branches of the young trees. 
This work ſhould be repeated every other year, at each 
time taking off only the lower tier of branches; for if the 
plants are much trimmed, it will greatly retard their 
growth, as it does in general that of all trees, but as 
theſe trees never put out any new ſhoots where they are 
pruned, fo they ſuffer more from amputation than thoſe - 
which do. I ; 
In about twelve or fourteen years theſe will require no 
more pruning, for their upper branches will kill thoſe be- . 
low where they have not air; but ſoon after this, if the 


4 


thin them; but this ſhould be gradually performed, be- 
ginning in the middle of the plantation firſt, leaving the 
outſide cloſe to ſcreen thoſe within from the cold, A i 
degrees coming to them at laſt, whereby thoſe, which 
were firſt thinned, will have had time to get ſtrength, ſo 
will not be in danger of ſuffering from the admiffion of 
cold air. When theſe plantations are thinned, the trees 
ſhould not be dug up; but their ſtems cut off cloſe to the 
ground, for their roots never ſhoot again, but decay in 
the earth, ſo there can no harm ariſe by leaving them, and 
hereby the roots of the remaining plants are not injured. 
The trees which are now cut, will be fit for many. pur- 
poſes ; thoſe which are ſtrait, will make putlocks 
for the bricklayers, and ſerve for ſcaffolding poles, ſo 
that there may be as much made by the ſale of theſe, as - 
will defray the whole expence of the planting, and pro- 
bably intereſt for the money into the bargain. 
As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their wood 
the more valuable, they ſhould be left pretty cloſe. toge- 
ther, whereby they will draw each other up, and grow - 
very tall. I have ſeen ſome of theſe trees growing, whoſe 
naked ſtems have been more than ſeventy feet high, and 
as ſtrait as a walking cane, and from one of theſe trees 
there was as many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of a 
room near twenty feet ſquare. If theſe trees are leſt eight 
feet aſunder each way, it will be ſufficient room for their 
growth; thereſore, if at the firſt thinning a fourth part 
of the trees are taken away, the others may ſtand twelve or 
fourteen years longer, by which time they will be of 4 
ſize for makiug ladders, and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, and 
many other purpoſes; ſo that from this ſale, as much may 
made, as to not only pay the remaining part of the 
expence of planting, if any ſhould be wanting in the 
firſt, but rent for the land with intereſt, and the ſtanding. 
trees for fortunes of younger children. This may be de- 
monſtrated by figures, and there has been ſeveral. ex- 
amples of late years, where the profits have greatly 
- "> wag what is here mentioned. Miller's Gard. 
if. 75 
Pitch, tar, reſin, and turpentine, are all made from 
theſe trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring 
time, when the ſap is molt free in running, they pare off 
the bark of the pine-tree, to make the ſap run n into 
a hole which they cut at the bottom to receive it: in the 
way, as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, 
but a little thieker: this is very different from all the 
kinds of reſin and turpentine in uſe, and it is generally 


be performed in September, at which time there will be 


ſold to be uſed in the making of flambeaux, 


31 white 


plants have made good progreſs, it may be neceflary to 


inſtead. of; 
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white bees wax. The matter that is receĩved in the hole 
at the bottom, is taken 2 ladles, and put in a large 
baſket ; a great part of this immediately runs through, 
and this is the common turpentine. This is received into 
ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. The thicker 
matter, which remains in the baſket, they put into a 
common alembic, adding a large quantity of water ; they 
diſtil this as long as any oil is ſeen ſwimming upon the 

water ; this oil they ſeparate from the ſurface in large 
quantities, and this is the common oil or ſpirit of tur- 

pentine ; the remaining matter, at the bottom of the 
ſtill, is common yellow reſin. When they have thus 
obtained all that they can from the ſap of the tree, they 
cut it down, and, hewing the wood into billets, they fill 
a-pit dug in the carth with theſe billets, and, ſetting them 

on fire, there runs from them, while they are burning, a 
black thick matter ; this naturally falls to the bottom of 
the pit, and this is the tar. 'The top of the pit is covered 
with tiles, to keep in the heat ; and there is at the bot- 
tom a little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil: if 
this hole be made too large, it ſets the whole quantity 

of the tar on fire ; but, if ſmall enough, it runs quietly 

Out. fv, 

The tar, being thus made, is put up in barrels, and, 

if it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large boil- 

ing veſſels, without adding any thing to it: it is then 

ſuffered to boil a while, and, being then let out, 1s 

ſound, when cold, to be what we call pitch. Phil/. Tranſ. 

Numb. 243. 

PIP, or Pxr, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting of a 
white thin ſkin, or film, which growing under the tip of 
the tongue, hinders their fceding. It uſually ariſes from 
their drinking puddle-water, or eating filthy meat; and is 
cured by — * off the film with the fingers, and rub- 
bing the tongue with ſalt. 

LEU RIS V, and inflammation of the lungs, &c. are 
diſorders in horſes, though they have ſcarce been men- 
tioned by any writer in farrie ore Mr. Gibſon ; who, 
by frequently examining the carcaſes of dead horſes, has 
found them ſubject to the different kinds of inflammations 
here deſcribed. 

He has often diſcovered matter on the pleura (or mem- 
brane which lines the cheſt internally) making its way in- 
to the cheſt ; he has found in ſome — the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs black, and full of gangrened wa- 
ter; and in others abſceſſes of various ſizes; and, in ſhort, 
mflammations in every bowel. He has frequently ſeen 
the blood veſſels ſo over-loaded, that the blood has burſt 
out of the ſmaller veſſels, and run over their carcaſſes in 
many place while the collar-maker was fleaing off their 
hides, and on cutting open thg larger veſſels, the blood 
has guſhed out as from a fountain, filling all the cavity 
of the body ; an evident proof, that plentiful evacuations 
had been neglected. In order to diſtinguiſh theſe diſor- 
ders from others, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. 
Gibſon's own words. 

« A pleuriſy then, which is an inflammation of the 
pleura, and a peripneumony, which is an inflammation 
of the lungs, have ſymptoms very much alike ; with this 
difference only, that in a pleuriſy a horſe ſhews un- 
eaſineſs, and ſhifts about from row to place ; the fever, 
which at firſt is moderate, riſes 3 very high; in the 

beginning he oſten ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts up again 
immediately, and * , Jain his head towards the 
affected fide, which has cauſed many to miſtake a pleuritic 


belly ; 
| briſket 
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diſorder for the gripes, this ſign being common to both, 
though with this difference : | | 

In the gripes a horſe frequently lies down, and rolls, 
and when they are violent, he will alſo have convulſive 
twitches, his eyes being turned up, and his limbs ſtretched 
out, as if he was dying; his ears and feet ſometimes occa- 
ſionally hot, and ſometimes as cold as ice; he falls into 
profuſe ſweats, and then into cold damps, ſtrives often to 
ſtale and dung, but with great pain and difficulty ; which 
ſymptoms 74 continue, till he has ſome relief: but 
in a pleuriſy, a horſe's ears and feet are always burning- hot, 
his mouth parched and dry, his pulſe hard and quick; even 
ſometimes when he is nigh dying, his fever is continued 
and increaſing ; and though in the beginning he makes ma- 
ny motions to lie down, yet afterwards he reins back as far 
as his collar will permit, and makes not the leaſt offer 
to change his poſture, but ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, 
and a diſpoſition to cough, till he has relief, or drops 
down. 

In an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral of the ſymp- 
toms are the ſame, only in the beginning he is leſs active, 
and never offers to lie down during the whole time of his 
ſickneſs ; his fever is ſtrong, breathing difficult, and at- 
tended with a ſhort cough ; and whereas in a pleuriſy, a 
horſe's mouth is generally parched and dry, in an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, when a horſe's mouth is open, a 
roapy ſlime · will run out in abundance ; he gleets alſo at 
the noſe a reddiſh or yellowiſh water, which ſticks like 
glue to the inſide of his noſtrils. 

“In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and works violently at 
his flanks, with great reſtleſſneſs, and for the moſt part his 
belly is tucked up; but in an inflammation of the lungs, 
he . ſhews fullneſs, and the working of his flanks is 
regular, except after drinking and ſhifting his poſture ; 
and his ears and feet are for the moſt part cold, and often 
in damp ſweats. 

66 The cure of both theſe diſorders is the ame. In the 
beginning a ſtrong horſe may loſe three quarts of blood, 
the next day two quarts more ; and if ſymptoms do not 
abate, the bleedings muſt be repeated, a quart at a time; 
for it is ſpeedy, large, and quick repeated bleedings that are 
in theſe caſes chiefly to be depended on. But if a horſe 
has had any previous weakneſs, or is old, you muſt bleed 
him in leſs quantities, and oftener. Mr. Gibſon recom- 
mends rowels, on each fide the breaſt, and one on the 
and a bliſtering ointment to be rubbed all over his 
upon the foremoſt ribs. 

The diet and medicines ſhould be both cooling, at- 
tenuating, relaxing, and diluting ; and the horſe ſhould 
have warm maſhes, and plenty of water or gruel. The 
following balls may be given thrice a day. 


Take of ſpermaceti and nitre, of each one ounce ; 
oil of aniſeed thirty drops; honey enough to make 

a ball. | 
% A pint of barley-water, in which figs and liquorice- 
root have been boiled, ſhould be given after each ball; to 
which the juice of lemons may be added ; and if the lungs 
are greatly oppreſſed with a dry ſhort cough, two or 
three horns full of the decoction may be given three or 
four times a day, with four ſpoonfuls of honey and lin- 
ſeed oil. A ſtrong decoction of the rattle-ſnake root is 
alſo much recommended in pleuritic diſorders, and may 


honey. It remarkably attenuates the „ and diſ- 


| 


be ou to the quantity of two quarts a day, ſweetened 
wi 
l 


G perſes 


perſes the inſlammation, and in ſome parts is deemed a 
ſpecific for this complaint. 

« An emollient clyſter ſhould be injected once a day, 
to which may be added two ounces of nitre, or cream of 


days he will probably run at the noſe, 
and begin to feed ; but ſhould he not, and continue hot 
and thort breathed, you muſt bleed him again, and give 
the following clyſter: 


«© Take ſenna and marſhmallows, of each two ounces ; 

fennel and bay-berries, each one ounce : boil in 

| five pints of water to two quarts, pour off the 

clear, and add four ounces of purging ſalts, two 

or three of ſyrup of buckthorn, and half a pint of 
linſeed, or any common oil. 


« If by theſe means he cooler, and his pain mo» 
derates, repeat the clyſter the next day, unleſs it worked 
too much; then intermit a day; and when he comes 
to eat ſcalded bran and picked hay, leave off the balls, 
and continue only the decoction, with now and then a 
clyſter. 

ff But let it be obſerved, that a horſe ſeldom gets the 
better of theſe diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a few 
days; for if the inflammation is not checked in that 
time, it uſually terminates in a gangrene, or collection 
of matter, which for want of expeCtoration, ſoon ſuffo- 
cates him. 

« But as pleuritic diſorders are apt to leave a taint on 
the lungs, = care ſhould be taken of the horſe's exer- 
ciſe and feeding, which ſhould be light and open for twoor 
three weeks. Thus a quartern of bran ſcalded, with a 
ſpoonful of honey and flour of brimſtone, may be given 
every day, with two or three ſmall feeds of oats, ſprink- 
led with chamber-lye. Inſtead of the bran, for a change, 
4 about a quart of barley ſcalded in a double infuſion of 

ot water, that it may be ſoftened, and the water given 
to drink. His exerciſe ſhould be gradual, in an open 
air and fair weather ; and when his ſtrength is recovered, 
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flamed ; which is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the pleu- 
riſy, only in this, that when the midriff is greatly in- 
flamed, the horſe will ſometimes be jaw-ſet, and his mouth 
ſo much cloſed, that. nothing can be got.in : but the me- 


thod of cure is the ſame.” Bartlett's Farriery, page 51. 

PLOUGH, a well known machine for breaking up the 
ground. — . | 
The advantage of digging with the ſpade, or ſuch other 
inſtrument, very naturally led men to the invention of 
the plough, a greatly more expeditious way of doing the 
fame thing ; that is, cutting and breaking the earth into 
ſmall pieces; but in this the ſpade has the advantage of the 
common plough, as it deeper, and divides the earth 
more minutely ; but the improvement of the common 
plough into the four-coultered one, ſhews that it is eaſy 
to make the plough perform this office as much better, as 
it uſually does it worſe than the ſpade. 

The plough deſcribed by Virgil had no coulter ; and at 
this time, the ploughs of Italy and the ſouth of France, have 
none; and the ploughs in Greece, and in the eaſtern na- 
tions in general, are of the ſame kind. Neither is it in- 
deed poſhble to uſe a coulter in ſuch a plough ; becauſe 
the ſhare does not cut the bottom of the furrow horizon- 
tally, but obliquely: in going one way it turns off the 
furrow to the right-hand, -but in coming back it turns 
it. off to the left; therefore if it had a coulter, it muſt 
on the wrong ſide every other furrow. 

It is a great miſtake in thoſe who fay that Virgil's 
lough had two earth-boards, for it really had none at all; 
ut the ſhare itſelf always going obliquely, ſerved inſtead 

of an earth- board; and two ears, which were the corners 
of a piece of wood lying under the ſhares, did the office 
of ground-wriſts. is faſhion of the plough continues 
to this day in thoſe countries; and in Languedoc this ſort 
of plough performs tolerably well when the ground is fine, 
and makes a ſhift to break up _ land. This is the ſort 
of land that is common in the Eaſt, and the arable lands 
about Rome, being never ſuffered to be fallow ſo 


a gentle purge or two ſhould be given ; that of rhubarb, 
when it can be afforded, is beſt, or the purging drink al- 
ready recommended for this purpoſe. 


There is alſo an external pleuriſy, or inflammation of 


the muſcles between the ribs, which when not properly 
treated, proves the foundation of that diſorder, called 
the cheſt-founder ; for if the inflammation is not diſ- 
perſed in time, and the viſcid blood and juices ſo atte- 
nuated by internal medicines, that a free circulation is 
obtained ; ſuch a ſtiffneſs and inaQtivity will remain on 
theſe parts, as will not eaſily be removed, and which 
is Rey known by the name of cheſt-founder. 

„The ſigns of this inflammation, or external pleuriſy, 
are a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and fore-legs ; 
attended ſometimes with a ſhort dry cough, and a 
ſhrinking when handled in thoſe parts. 
. © Bleeding, foft pectorals, attenuants, and gentle purges 
are the internal remedies ; and externally the parts af- 
fected may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal 
armoniac, and ointment of marſhmallows, or oil of cha- 
momile. 
; Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; 
forming abſceſſes, which terminate the diſorder. 

e membrane which ſeparates the lungs, and more 


particularly the diaphragm, or midriff, is often alſo in- 


long as 
to come to turf: this plough ſucceeds very well in fach 
places, but it would be wholly impoſſible to turn up what 
in England we call ſtrong land, with it. | 
The Engliſh ploughs are therefore different from theſe, 
as the ſoil is different. Our ploughs, where well made, 
cut off the furrow at the bottom horizontally; and there- 
fore, it being as thick on the land fide as on the furrow 
ſide, the ploughs cannot break it off from the whole land 
at ſuch a thickneſs, being ſix times greater than what the 
eaſtern ploughs have to 33 off, and for this purpoſe it 
muſt have, of neceſlity, a coulter to cut it off: by this 
means the furrow is turned perfectly whole, and no part 
of the turf of it is broken; and if it lie long without new 
turning, the graſs from the edges will ſpread, and form a 
new turf on the other fide, which was the bottom of the 
furrow before the turning; but is now become the ſurface 
of the earth, and will ſoon become greener with graſs than 
it was before ploughing. | 
If whole, ſtrong, turfy fu 


* 


- 


| 


i 


rrows are ploughed croſs ways, 
as is too commonly practiſed, the coulter cannot eafily 


cut them ; becauſe, being looſe underneath, they do not 
make a proper reſiſtance or preſſure againſt its edge, but 
are apt to be drawn on heaps, and turned in all directions, 
but without cutting. | 
Some of our ploughs have heavy drags, with long iron 
tines in them; and though theſe broken pieces of furrows, 


N 
L 


being now looſer than before, require keener edges to cut 
11 them, 


| 


— 
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them, theſe tines have no edges at all. Thus the elods of 
earth are toſſed into heaps again, and the ſurſace leſt 


bare between them, and great rand ce is uſed 
to very little purpoſe : all this is owing ta the one coul- 
ter. 


If the ſoil be ſhallow, it may be broken up with a nar- 
row furrow, which will the ſooner be brought into tilth ; 
but if it be a deep ſoil, the furrows mult be proportionally 
enlarged, or elſe a great part of the good mould will be 
left unmoved, and io be loſt. The deeper the land is, the 
worſe it is broke by one coulter ; that is, it is broke into 
larger furrows, it requires ſuch repeated labour to 
conquer this, that, often, the beſt land will ſcarcely pay 
the tillage. ; 

This gives an opportunity to ſervants to cheat their 
maſters. They plough ſuch deep land with a ſmall fur- 
row, and ſhallow, to the end, that the turf and furrows 
may be broken the ſooner, and the ſuperficial part made 
ine, They pretend the plough will go deeper the next 
time; but this is never the caſe. 

This ſor: of land muſt not be ploughed the ſecond time 
in wet weather; for this will cauſe the weeds to multiply, 
and the earth will be formed into thick and heavy clods 
where trodden : and in dry weather, the reſiſtance of the 
untouched carth below, and the flight preſſure of the 
plough above, will always be reaſons why the _ will 
enter no deeper the ſecond time than it did the fir 

Another way to conquer ſtrong turf, is to plough it 

p firſt with a breaſt plough, very thin ; and when the 
werd is rotten, then it is to be ploughed to the proper 
depth: but this method is liable to great objections; it is 
very troubleſome and expenſive, and if the turf be pared 
off in the winter, or early in ſpring, it is a chance but 
the rains come on, and ſet it to growing faſter than before: | 
if, on the other hand, it be pared later in the year, though 
the turf be thoroughly killed by the ſucceeding dry wea- 
ere wot the time is loſt, and the farmer loſes the ſowing 

for wheat, which is the proper corn for ſuch ſtrong 
land. | 


Paring PLouGn, an inſtrument uſed in ſeveral parts of 
England, for paring off the ſurface of the ground, in order 
to its being burnt. See the article BURN-BAKING. 

One of the beſt and ſimpleſt inſtruments of this kind is 
that which Mr. Bradley gives, with the following deſcrip- 
uon. | 

Fron A to A, Fig. 1. Plate XXI. is the plough-beam, 
about ſeven feet long, mortiſed and pinioned into the 
block B, which is of clean timber, without knots. CC 
are the ſheaths or ſtandards, made flat on the inſide, to 
cloſe equally with the paring-plate, and be faſtened to it 
with a bolt and key on each fide, as is marked at D. 

E is the paring plate of iron laid with ſteel, about 
four inches wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches 


— 


long, as the buſineſs may require. This plate muſt be 


to cut on the ſides, which are bolted to the ſtand- 

ards, as well as at the bottom part. 
Ff are two iron braces, to keep the ſtandards from 
giving way. 'Theſe ſtandards mult be mortiſed near their 
outfides, and through the block. 

GG are the plough handles, which muſt be fixed ſlope- 
wiſe between the beam and the ſtandards. 

The pin-holes in the beam, the uſe of which is to make 
this plough cut more or leſs deep, by fixing the wheels 

rer to or farther from the paring- ſhould. not be 
| wa two inches aſunder. "#40 


T ha the Kentiſh plough, with the ſhifting 


Ratheram, or Patent PLovGH, the name of a plough 
very ſimple in its conſtruction, eaſily worked, and there - 
fore deſerves the huſbandman's ular attention. 

Fig. 2. Plate XXI. —_— the left or land fide of 
this plough, of which is the beam, CD the ſheath, 
EBD the main handle, FR, the ſmaller handle, GH the 
coulter, KI the ſock or ſhare, NP the bridle, S the fly- 
band, MI, a piece of wood in place of a head. The 
forms of all theſe different parts, as they appear on this 
ſide of the plough, are here repreſented, and their ſizes 
and diſtances may be meaſured by the annexed ſcale of 
feet and inches. 

Fig. 3- repreſents the right-hand fide of this plough, 
with all the parts that can be ſeen on that ſide, in which 
TV is the mould-board, &c. 

Fig. 4. ſhews the under part of this plough turned up, 
in which may be ſeen the ſhape and ſize of the ſhare, and 
the manner in which it is fixed on the ſheath, mould- 
— and ground-reſt, with the angle which they 
make. 

Fig. 5. repreſents the hind-part of the plough, in which 
are ſeen the two handles EF, with the hinder-part of the 
mould-board VI, and a piece of wood in the place of 
oe head LM, in their proper ſhapes and ſizes by the 

8 0 

Fig. 6. repreſents an upper view of this plough, as it 
appears while it works, with the bridle NP extended, the 
mould - board IV, fixed in its proper poſition, and all the 
other parts as they appear in this ſituation, in their feveral 
ſhapes and ſizes according to the ſcale. 

Fig. 7. is the upper part of the ſock or ſhare. 
Fig. 8. ſhews the opening of the ſhare, as it is fixed on 
the end of the ſheath and mould-board. 

Fig. 9. is a perſpective view of the bridle. 

The whole of this 3 ſhould be made of aſh or 
elm ; the irons ſhould be ſteeled and well tempered ; and 
that part of the plough which is under ground in tilling, 
ſhould be covered with plates of iron. | 

The difference betwixt this and the common ploughs, 
ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the beam, 
by which the ploughman can give the plough more or 
leſs land by the notches at N in Fig. 4, and 6. or make 
it cut deeper or ſhallower by the holes at P in Fig. 2, 
and 3. in the coulter and ſhare, which are made and 
ſet ſo as to cut off the new furrow without tearing ; 
and in the mould-board, which is ſo ſhaped at firſt 
to ,raiſe a little, and then gradually turn over the 
new cut furrow with very little reſiſtance. But the 
greateſt advantage of all is, it being ſo eaſy of draught, 
that it will do double thz work of any common plough, 
as experience has proved ; and, with only one man and 
two horſes, will perform, even in ſtiff land, as much as 
two men and fix horſes can do in a moderately light ſoil 
with any of the wheeled ploughs generally uſed, or in- 
deed known in this country, where their great defect 
is, that they are too complex, and weigh too much upon 
the fore-crrriage, ſo that the friction of their wheels 
becomes a conſiderable addition to the draught: for the 
beſt plough certainly is that which is the moſt ſimple in 

its make and tackle ; which requires the leaſt ſtrength 
to draw it, in proportion to the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil ; 
which can be. made always to cut to a proper depth ; 
and which, by the ſhape of its mould-board, is beſt 


adapted to turn the furrow upſide down. The Ter 


board, 
is, 


PLO 
is very good, where- the land is dry, and will admit of 


it. 

Meſſieurs de Chateauvieux and Duhamel, ever ſtudious 
to promote the welfare of mankind, have endeavoured 
to remedy theſe inconveniencies in wheeled ploughs, by 


the following improvements, which, with their uſual 
ſpirit of univerſal olence, they have moſt obliging- 
ly communicated to the world. We ſhall begin with 
the invention of the former of theſe gentlemen, becauſe 
it was rather prior, in point of time, to that of M. Du- 
hamel. 

The fore-part of M. de Chateauvieux's plough is com- 

ſed of a wheel thirty-two inches in diameter, which may 
= extended to thirty-four inches, or reduced to thirty : 
but to fall ſhort of, or to exceed theſe meaſures, would 
be attended with inconveniencies. This wheel may be 
made very light, eſpecially if it be encircled with a thin 
hoop of iron. The plough itſelf is repreſented in Plate 
XXII. Fig. 1, 2, and 3, where Fig. 2. is the plan, and 
Fig. 1. the profile. 

The frame in which the wheel is placed, is formed by two 


ſhafts AB CD, Fig. 2. diſtant from each other eighteen 
inches, from infide to inſide ; which fixes the length of the 
nave of the wheel. Theſe ſhafts are four feet eight inches 


long, and may be reduced to four feet four inches, by 
\ ſhortening them at the ends Cand A. They are about 
two inches and a quarter ſquare : but the edges ſhould be 
rounded off. 'Theſe two pieces are faſtened together by 
the two croſs ſtaves EF, GH, which are two inches and 
a half wide, and about an inch thick. They are riveted 
to one of the ſhafts, at E and G, where they are not to 
be looſened at all ; and at their other ends F and H, the 
ſhaft muſt be moveable, ſo as to be taken off, to let the 
two croſs ſtaves through two mortiſes in the beam IK of 
the plough; after which the ſhaft CD is put in its place, 
and fixed with two iron pins, a, b. Between the two 
fhafts is placed the wheel LM, the nave of which is 
pierced through its center, with a hole proportioned to the 
thickneſs of the iron pin or ſpindle NO, which ſerves for 
an axle-tree, and is repreſented by the two pricked lines. 
This ſpindle, or axle-tree, the diameter of which is about 
three quarters of an inch, ought not to project beyond 
the outſide of the ſhafts, leſt it ſhould lay hold of or hurt 
the ſtalks of the corn, when this plough is uſed for ſtir- 
ring the earth between the rows in the New Huſbandry, 
as will hereafter be more particularly mentioned. To 25 
it at N, that end is flattened, and over the ſhaſt to 
the middle of its upper ſide, where it is faſtened at a, by 
a ſmall pin driven through it and the ſhaft. | 

On the upper ſurface of each of the ſhafts, at the ends 


A and C, are the hooks A C, to which the harneſs is 


faſtened : and at the other ends B and D, are two rings, 
the uſe of which will be explained hereafter. 

The ſhafts AB, CD, ſhould be pierced with four or 
five holes, to ſet the wheel more or leſs forward or back- 


ward, in order to make the plough ſtrike more or leſs | 


deep into the earth, as may be ſeen in Fig 1. at a, 6, c, 
and d. The fame holes are indicated by the pricked lines 
a two ſhafts of Fig. 2. from A to N, and from C 
to VU. 

The hind part of this plough conſiſts of the beam IK, 
Fig. 1, and 2. the ground-reſt CD, Fig. 1. which is co- 
vered by the ſhare LD; the bandles „KO, Fig. 2. 


N 
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pricked in Fig. x. and the end appears 
mould-board 
Fig. 1. the coulter 
the ſhare LD, Fig. 1. part of which is ſeen at I, in 

If. 2. | 


place. 


reſt to be lengthened out as far as C, 
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at X in Fig. 2. the 


» Fig 2. part of which is ſeen. at N in 
H, Fig. 1. and TV, Fig. 2» and 


The beam is ſour ſeet eight inches long, excluſive of 


the tenon which traverſes the handles. Three inches and 
a quarter ſquare are very ſufficient in its thickeſt, part, 
which is from X to V, Fig. 2. The mortiſes in the beam, 


which are under g, b, and through which the two croſs- 
ſtaves EF, GH, are ſlipt, ſhould be ſo fitted, that the croſs-. 
ſtaves may not ſhake or be looſe in them, at the ſame time 
that the beam ſhould, by their help, flip with eaſe over 
the croſs-ſtaves, either to the right towards EG, or to the 
left towards FH, according as the intended ploughing may- 
require. The beam ſhould be faftened, either by two, 
nuts ſcrewed on at m, n, which will fix it tight to the. 
eroſs-ſtaves EF, GH ; or by two iron pins ſtuc 8 
the holes p and in the two croſs - ſtaves, one to the right 
in the croſs ſtaff EF, and the other to the left in the croſs- 
ſtaff GH. Theſe pins will keep the beam ſteady in its 


The lower part of the ground · reſt ſhould be ſomewhat 
concave, as is repreſented at CD, Fig. 4. in order to leſſen 
its friction againſt the earth. _ 

The beam IK, Fig. 1. and the ground-reſt CD, are. 
faſtened together by the ſheat FE, and the handles PK, 
both of which laſt are riveted to the ground-reſt by two, 
ſtrong iron pins, the heads of which are feen at g and h; 
and to the beam, as alfo to the tenon of the beam which 
traverſes the handles at n, n; and by the two wedges, 
75 0, and 9, another uſe of which will be explained here - 
after. | 

Wood naturally crooked is beſt to make the handles of, 
that they may be all of one piece, which ſhould be ſo. 
diſpoſed, that one third of the ſpace between the two han: 
dles, ſhould be left on the left fide, and the two other 
thirds on the right ſide, in order to facilitate the plowman's 
walking in the furrow. 'This diſpoſition is ſhewed in 
Fig. 2. in which a line e, f, drawn from the middle of the 
beam, between the two handles, gives to the left fide a 
third Pf, of the diſtance PQ between the two handles, and; 
the two other thirds fQ to the other ſide. | 

For want of wood naturally bent to a proper ſhape, 
theſe handles may be made of two. pieces firmly riveted 
and faſtened together; and if it ſhould be more conve- 
nient to the plowman, the whole ſpace between the han- 
dles may be on the right- ſide, as in Fig. 6. | 

The ſheat EF, Fig. 1. ſhould be very ſtrongly and 
cloſely faſtened by its tenon to the ground-reſt, at g. An 
intelligent workman will eaſily make it of a proper ſize, 
which is about two inches and a half wide, and-a full inch. 
thick. The inclining of this piece with the ground-reſt, 
gives it greater ſtrength to reſiſt, than if it was, faſtened, 
to it at right angles. ee 

The mould - board, repreſented by RS, Fig. 2. and AB; 


Fig. 7. is from thirty to thirty- one inches long, and ten, 


inches high or deep. It ought to be placed as in Fig. 8, 


where its end A forms an acute angle, terminating at the. 
junction of the fin. of the ſhare: its other end B extends 


yond the length of the ground-reſt, 


| in which it 
ſhould incline, in ſuch manner that, ſuppoſin 


ing the ground-. 
e line CB. would; 


and KP, Fig. 1. the ſheat EF, Fig. 1. of which part is 


be twelve: or thirteen inches long, reckoning from. the. 


of the moul 


fartheſt lateral ſurface of the 
lateral ſurface of the mould-boafrd, which, being 
placed, will form the width of a furrow. 

The lower part of this mould-board is ſloped a little 
inward, as is _—_— by the ſhade in Fig. 7: and the 
part b Fig. 7, ſhould jet out at leaſt two inches beyond 
the part a. To this end, the mould-board ſhould be 
made of a plank about three inches thick, which will bear 
being ſcooped on one fide and rounded off on the other, 
in order to give it the concavity without, and the con- 
vexity within, ted in Fig. 7 and 7. 

The mould - board ſhould be well faſtened, to prevent 
its being diſplaced by the reſiſtance of the earth. The 
upright piece CD Fig. 7, which joins to the handles at its 
end D, _ to the n LL... other end C, ſup- 
ports it It is highly neceſſary to cover the part 

Feacd which (Age — the earth, with a 
thin plate of iron, in order to preſerve it; for otherwiſe 
it would ſoon be worn out. - 

The coulter GH, Fig. 1. ſhould be made of good iron 
well ſtecled. A notch is cut in the beam to receive it, as 
in Fig. 9 and 10; and as the corners of that notch, C 
and B, againſt which the coulter bears hardeſt when the 

lough works, would ſoon be worn away if the wood was 

t bare, it is proper to ſecure them with two ſmall pieces 
of iron AB, cb, about the ſixth part of an inch in thick- 


neſs, ſcrewed on with flat- headed ſcrews. Theſe pieces | 


of iron will keep the coulter ſteady in its place. 

The coulter ould be pierced with ſeveral holes from 
E to P, Fig. 10, to take it higher up, or let it lower 
town, as occaſion may require. It is faſtened to the 
beam, which is pierced at E, Fig. 9, by a ſtrong iron pin 
with a ſquare flat head, which is let into the beam and 
lies even with it, as in Fig. 10. The other end of this 
pin, E, Fig. 10, is a ſcrew, fitted with its nut, by which 
the coulter is faſtened tight to the beam. Upon this 
ſcrew hangs the handle A, Fig. 1. which ſerves to 
turn it, and at the end of which is the key that faſtens on 
the nuts of the iron pins which ſecure the ſhare. By this 
means, the key to turn the ſcrews is always carried with 
the plough. 
M. de Chateauvieux's coulters weigh but five or fix 
pounds a-piece at moſt, and frequently not more than 
three pounds, ; 

He places his coulter ſo that its point G, Fig: 1. pro- 
jects about an inch beyond the outſide of the ſhare LC. 
Fig. 12 repreſents the ſhape of the ſhare, with its di- 
menhons, as do alſo Fig. 13 and 14. The point of this 
ſhould be made of good ſteel, and the reſt of good iron, 
neither too ſoft, nor too high tempered, that it may not 
be ſubject to break or bend. The tail of the ſhare, AB, 
Fig. 12, ſhould be thickeſt from A to C, becauſe that is 
the part which bears the greateſt ſtreſs. Its thickneſs di- 
miniſhes gradually to B, where the ſhare is faſtened to the 
ground-reſt. This tail is pierced with two round holes at 
A and B, Fig. 13, thrqugh which are put the iron pins 
DE, FG, Fig. 12. which have ſquare flat heads, lying 
even with the tail of the ſhare. eſe pins paſs through 
the ground-reſt, where they are faſtened on the other fide 
by the nuts EG. A third round hole may be added at x, 
Tig. 13, in order to faſten the ſhare ſtill more firmly to 
the ground-reſt, with a ſhort flat headed ſcrew. 

, M. de Chateauvieux has likewiſe made ſome ploughs 
with the round holes ab, Fig. 13, near A and B; that 


the iron pins DE, FG, Fig. 12, might not traverſe the | 


nd-reft to the 4 
us 
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tenons of the ſheat and handles; and inſtead of thoſe iron 
pins, he has riveted them with wooden pins, and found 


them keep the whole tighter together than the iron ones. 

To the left fide of * plough ſhould be faſtened the 
thin board N, Fig. 1 and 7, the uſe of which is to pre- 
vent the earth from tumbling over between the ſhare and. 
the mould-board. As plowing wears the point of the 
ſhare, though it will not hurt this ſo much as it does that 
of the common plough, it muſt be new pointed from time 
to time, always obſerving to make the point incline a lit- 
tle towards earth, as is repreſented by the pricked 
line DL, Fig. 1; that the ſhare may ſcarcely touch the 
ground at any other part than D and L, in order to leffen 
the friction. | 

The hind part of the plough, thus formed, is joined to 
the fore carri by running the croſs ſtaves EF, GH, 
Fig. 2. throug the mortiſes of the beams, gh; and is 


fixed there, either by the ſcrews mn, or the pins p, 9. 


The traces of the firſt and ſecond horſe are faſtened to the 
hooks AC; and if a third horſe be uſed, the traces of that 
third horſe are faſtened to thoſe of the ſecond. Horſes 
will do better for this plough, than oxen, unleſs theſe laſt 
have been uſed to be harneſſed one before the other. 

The plough thus equipped, may eaſily be carried to the 
field, if its hind part is laid upon the little carriage AW, 
Fig. 2. conſiſting of an iron axle-tree EW, two ſmall 
wheels kr, Ir, and the two pieces Bt, Dv, at the end of 
which are the hooks B and D. "Theſe wheels are about 
twenty-one inches, or two feet in diameter ; and three 
feet ſix inches, or even four feet aſunder. "They are very 


light, having but a ſmall weight to bear. The hooks of 


theſe two pieces Bt, Dv, are inſerted in the rings B and D 
at the end of the ſhafts; and by this means the plough 
will be carried upon three wheels, of which Fig. 1 and 2 
ſhew ſufficiently the arrangement and uſe. Fig. 5, ſhews 
the ſlope that ſhould be given to the upper ſurface of the 
middle of the axle-tree of this ſmall carriage, on which 
the reſt of the plough is to be loaded in order to remove 
it from one place to another, that the ground-reſt and 
other pieces may lie flat and ſteady upon it. 

To open the firſt furrow with this plough, the wheel 
muſt be placed at the laſt hole, towards the extremity of 
the ſhafts. 'This makes the ſhare incline the more, and 
conſequently cut the deeper. But as it would be ſome- 
what troubleſome to change the poſition of the wheel, at 
every firſt cut of the plough, a very little attention will 
remedy that inconvenience. It is only inclining the handles 
of the plough to the right or left, inſtead of holding them 
even. The whole plough will incline with the handles, 
and the ſhare will then enter into the ground with eaſe, 
and open the firſt furrow. The other furrows are plowed 
without any ſort of difficulty ; and for them, A 
is to be held even, or inclined but very little, either to the 
right-hand or the left, as the ſituation of the land may 
require. 

M. de Chateauvieux generally reſts the beam on the 
left-hand fide of the fore - carriage. It is eaſy to place it 
ſo as to leave whatever diſtance is thought proper between 
the outmoſt row of corn and the furrow that is actually 
plowing. | | | 

The forwarder the wheel is ſet, the deeper the plough 
cuts ; and ſo on the contrary. But if one would have it 
cut ſtill deeper, or ſhallower, than it can be made to do 
by altering the poſition of the wheel, that too may eaſily 
be effected. By looſening a little the wedge above the 
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beam p, . Fig. 1. and driving farther in the wedge, 95 che which is an eaſier and quicker way, than changing the 


plough will cut leſs deep: as, on the other hand, the ſhare | ſituation of the wheel. But ſtill, a readier method is, to 
will be more inclined, and therefore cut deeper, if the | have under the ſhafts TT, a falſe ſhaft ZZ, Fig. 5. fixed 
vedge q under the beam is looſened, and the wedge p, o, | with hinges, &c. for then, by only ſticking the peg a, 


over it is driven in tighter. into one of the holes h, the beam is raiſed or lowered, in 
The chief differences between M. de Chateauvieux's | a moment, to whatever degree is thought proper, without 
plough, and that of M. Duhamel, are as follow. altering the poſition of the wheel. 


1. The beam of this laſt, ABC, Fig. 1. Plate XXIII. II is likewiſe evident, that in order to give the ſhare a 
bends from C to B; whereas that of M. de Chateau- | greater or leſs degree of entrance into the earth, nothing 
vieux's is nearly ftrait all along. more is requiſite than to place the beam nearer to, or far- 
2. In conſequence of this bending, the hindmoſt ex- | ther from, the right-hand ſhaft : for the horſes, which are 
tremity of M. Duhamel's beam is joined at B to the hin- harnefſed one before another, go, as does alſo the wheel, 
dermoſt part of the ground reſt E, after paſſing through a | in the laſt made furrow, and the plowman goes in the 
mortife F, in the lower part of the handles: fo that this | furrow actually making. | . | 
beam is joined to the ground-reſt by its extremity B, the dd. Are hooks to faſten on the harneſs of the horſes. 
bottoms of the handles F, and the ſheat G; whilſt that of | ee. Cramps to faſten the fore-carriage. 
M. de Chateauvieux's plough, is joined to the ground- | Ff. Pins to fix the beam to the ſheat. 
reſt by this ſheat, another which this plough has not, and 7 Pegs to faſten the croſs ſtaves. 6 
the lower part of the handles: for the beam does not an- A ſtrong pin which goes through the hole i, to keep 
ſwer to the ground- reſt. | | the mould-board ſteady. 

The mould-board HI, Fig. 2. of this plough, is | Four coultered PLOUGH, an inſtrument invented by Mr. 
lighter than that of M. de Chateauvieux's, and differently | Tull, being an improvement on the common plough, that 
ſhaped. 2 makes it cut the pieces of earth into four; that is, it 

4. The two handles KK, are at equal diſtances from | thus divides the earth four times as ſmall as the common 
the beam, and are joined together by a croſs ſtaff M. * | | 

5. The ſhare N, Fig. 3. is pretty much like that of e common two-wheeled plough has of late years be- | 
M. de Chateauvieux's plough, but ſhorter and narrower ; | come univerſally uſed in many countries, and is found | 
ſo that it cuts leſs wide furrows ; which M. Duhamel greatly preferable to the ploughs they uſed before; there | 
rightly thinks the beft way of plowing. is an objection to it, indeed, in regard to ſome ſtiff and 
6. The coulter O of this plough paſſes through a] miry lands, in which the wheels become clogged up, 
mortiſe in the beam, which is there ſtrengthened by hoops | and cannot turn. This, however, is eaſily remedied by 
of iron, to prevent the beam's being ſplit by the driving in | twiſting thumb ropes of ſtraw about the iron circle and 
of the wedges PP which fix the coulter. ſpokes of the wheels; theſe ſpreading as they turn, and, 

M. Duhamel thinks this hind part of his plough prefera- | as the circle twiſt bears upon the ground, throw off the 
ble to that of M. de Chateauvieux's, for light lands: but | dirt, and never clog. The two principal parts of this 
it would not do ſo well in ſtiff ſoils, becauſe the earth | plough are the head and the tail: the plough-head contains 
would be apt to clog about the ſheat at Q; whereas it is | the two wheels and their axis, or ſpindle, paſſing through 
thrown off by M. de Chateauvieux's plough. M. Duha- | a box, and turning round both in it and in the wheels. 
mel likewiſe approves of making the beam ſtrait as M. de | There are fixed perpendicularly in this box two crow- . 
Chateauvieux's is, inſtead of giving it the bending from C | ſtaves, as they are called, which are flat and narrow 
to B, eſpecially for ſtiff lands. | boards, each having on it two rows of holes, whereby to 

7. The beam CA, is fixed to the croſs ſtaves RR of | raiſe or ſink the beam of the plough, by pinning up or 
the fore-carriage of this plough, by the ſcrews and | down the pillow, to increaſe and diminiſh the depth of the 
nuts 88. | | ; furrow. Behind are a pair of gallows, through which the 
S. The ſhafts TT, are faſtened before by a croſs ſtaff | crow-ſtaves paſs at the top by mortiſes, into which they are 

V, which gives great ſolidity to the fore-carriage, and | pinned; and to theſe are faſtened what are called the wilds, , 

4 cannot be added to M. de Chateauvieux's plough ; not | which are rings and crooks of iron, by which the whole 
only becauſe the wheel is too large, but likewiſe becauſe | plough is drawn in the working. From the box to the 
it muſt be ſet forwarder or backwarder, in order to make | center of the beam there is carried an iron-chain, confiſt- | 
the ſhare cut more or leſs deep. 3 ing of four, five, or more long links, and called the tow- 
The wheel of this plough is not ſo large as that of M. de | chain : this faſtens the plough- tail to the plough- head. 
Chateauvieux's, becauſe the axle- tree, inſtead of being It is fixed to an iron collar, faſtened in the beam at one 
inſerted in the ſhafts TT, is let into the ſide pieces X, | end, and at the other paſſes through a hole in the middle 
Fig. 4. which are faſtened to'the ſhafts by the ſcrews and | of the box, and 1s pinned in with a wooden pin. 
nuts YY. From the fame iron-collar to which the tow-chain is 

The advantages of having the wheel ſmaller, are, | fixed, there is alſo another chain faſtened, called the bridle - 
1. That the plough is leſs apt to lean too much on its | chain: this runs above the beam, as th: tow-chain does 
ſide, and is more eaſily held upright ; 2. That the croſs- | below it, and is compoſed of ſmaller and more numerous 
ſtaff V may be added to the fore-carriage, by which it is | links. At the upper end, as the tow-chain enters the box 
rendered more ſolid; and 3. That the fore-carriage may | of the plough, this bridle-chain is fixed to the top of 
be made ſhorter than it otherwiſe could be. | what is called the ſtake of the plough: this is a perpendi- 

I) he bare inſpection of the draught of this plough, | cular ſtick, carried up parallel with the left crow-ſtaff, 
ſhews that it is made to cut more or leſs deep, by ſcrew- | and pretty near it, and faſtened to it by a wyth or rope, or 
ing the nuts Y more or leſs tight, and putting a thicker or | by th end of the bridle-chain itſelf, when that is Jong 
thinner wedge between the fide piece X and the ſhaft ; | enough. This ſtake is alſo faſtened in its lower part, under 


Piece of rope. 


Theſe are the parts of which the head-part of the 
plough is ;_— tail conſiſts of the beam 
very extremity, and ſerving 


| and baſe of all the reſt. A little below the 
collar to which the tow-chain and bridle-chain are faſtened, 
this beam is pierced with a large hole, which lets through 
the coulter : this is a long and narrow piece, terminating in 
an edge, and reaching juſt to the ſhare ; and it is fixed im- 
moveably in its place by means of a wedge which is 
driven into the hole of the beam with it: 
this coulter is to cut the earth as it is, thrown up b 

the ſhare. Behind theſe, the ſame beam is pierced wi 

two more holes, one very near its end: theſe give paſ- 
ſage to two oblong pieces, called the fore-ſheat and hin- 
der-ſheat, N the plough-ſhare is ſupported in its 

by 


lace. To the top of the hinder-ſheat there is faſtened a 
| handle by a wooden pin. Parallel to the hinder-ſheat 
there runs up a piece of wood of much the ſame form, 
called the drock ; and to this is faſtened another horizon- 
tal piece, called the ground-wriſt: theſe are all on the 
right-hand fide of the plough, and parallel with the fore- 
+ There runs piece of much the fame form 
with it, on the right · hand; and the bottom of this is the 
earth - board. The long handle of this, which reaches as 
far as that of the ſheat, is faſtencd to the drock by a pin, 
the other end of which goes into the beam. the 
lower end of the fore-ſheat, there are two flat pieces of 
iron, which paſs from the two ſides of it up to the beam; 
and being let thr it, are faſtened to the upper part by 
ſcrews and pins. keep the ſheat in its place. 

The ure of the four-coultered plough is different, 
in ſome reſpects, from this, though, in general founded on 
it. Its beam is ten feet long, whereas that of the com- 
mon plough is but eight. beam is ſtraight in the 
common plough, but in this it is arched in one fourth part 
of its length, near the plough-head, At the diſtance of 
three feet two inches from the end of the beam at the 
plough-tail, the firſt coulter, or that next the ſhare, is let 
aan oy and at thirteen, inches from this, a ſecond coul- 
ter is let through: a third at the ſame diſtance from that; 
and, finally, the fourth at the ſame diſtance from the third, 
that is, thirteen inches. | 

The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam in this 
plough is contrived to avoid the too great length of the 
three ſoremoſt coulters, which would be too much, if the 
beam was ſtraight all the way; and they would be apt to 
bend and be diſꝑlaced, unleſs they were vaſtly heavy and 
clumſy. Aſh is the beſt wood to make the beam of, it 
n ſtrong, and yet light. 

ſheat in this plough is to be ſeven inches broad. 

The fixing of the ſhare in this, as well as in the common 
plough, is the-niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt art of 
the maker ; for the well going of the plough wholly de- 
pends upon the placing of this. Suppoling the axis. of 
the beam, and the left fide of the ſhare, to be both hori- 
4ontal, they muſt never be ſet parallel to each other; for, 
af they are, the tail of the ſhare, bearing againſt the 
trench as much as the point, would cauſe the point to in- 
cline to the right-hand, and it would be carried out of the 
d into the furrow. If the point of the ſhare ſhould 

ſet ſo, that its ſide ſhould make an angle on the right 
fide of the axis of the beam, this inconvenience would be 
much greater; and iſ its points ſhould.incline much to the 


e office of 
four coulters; for on this the ſucceſs of the who 
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left, and make too an angle on that fide with the 
axis of the beam, the plough would run quite to the left- 
hand ; and, if the holder, to prevent its running quite out 
of the nd, turns the u ike his pl toward 
the left-hand, the pin of af will riſe up, and cut 
the furrow 2 » leaving it half 2 To 
avoid this and — other inconyeniencies, the ſtraight 
fide of the ſhare muſt make an angle upon the left fide of 
the beam; but that muſt be ſo very acute a one, that the 
tail of the ſhare may only preſs leſs againſt the fide of the 


trench than the point does. 
The great thing to be taken care of, is the 


22 the 


e depends. 
Theſe muſt be ſo ſet, that the four imaginary planes de- 


| ſcribed by their four edges, as the plough moves forward, 
may be rallel to each other, or very nearly ſo ; for if 
any one of them ſhould be very much inclined to, or ſhould 


recede much from either of the other, then they would not 
enter the ground x 1 ey In order to the placing them 
thus, the beam muſt be carefully pierced in a proper man- 


ner. The ſecond coulter-hole muſt be two inches and an 


half more on the right-hand than the firſt : the third muſt 


be as much more to the right of the ſecond, and the fourth 
the ſame meaſure to the right-hand of the third : and this 
two inches and an half muſt be carefully meaſured from 


the center of one hole to the center of the other. Each 


of theſe holes is a mortife of an inch and a quarter wide, 
and is three inches and an half long at the top, and three 
inches at the bottom. The two oppoſite ſides of this hole 
are parallel to the top and bottom, but the back is ob- 


lique, and determines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the 


coulter, which is wedged tight up to the poll. A perſpec- 
tive view of this curious plough the reader will find in 
Plate XXI. Fig. 9. 

The coulter is two feet eight inches long, before it is 
worn; the handle takes up ſixteen inches of this length, 
and is allowed thus long, that the coulter 1 Ke driven 
down as the point wears away. Tull Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry. | | 

Bara PLovGn, an inſtrument invented by Mr. Ran; 
dal, which, by putting the ſhare point to the middle of the 
interval left by the horſe-hoe, throws the mould on each 
fide of it, at the ſame time, towards the rows, and earths 
them up to what degree the ploughman pleaſes, in order to 
nouriſh. them on to perfection. If a common plough, in- 
ſtead of the ſingle hough, was uſed, the furrows would 
be turned into the middle of the interval, and appear in 
the form of a ſingle ridge: and if the plough went twice 
in a. place, to deepen the ſoil, the ridge in the middle 
would be proportionably higher, and the ground ſtrangely 
improved by ſuch 2 and the vegetables ſurprit- 
ingly promoted in their growth. In either of theſe caſes, 
of the plough's going once or twice in a place, the double 
plough, by taking faſt hold of the mould, throws all back 
again; and if the vegetables are not effectually earthed 
up, which may be the caſe aſter double ſpitting the inter- 
vals; then running the double plough over again, com- 


| pleats the buſineſa, and ſtrangely toſſes about and mellows 


the mould. This, in general, is the uſe of this plough 
in earthing up vegetables, that have three feet intervals. 


But under the name of this double plough, we are to 
underſtand another of the ſame ſorm, much narrower 
in the tail, to perform what is called ridge-work, which 
is either ſingle, or double: if ſingle, this double plough 
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gn alone, throws up tbe ridges, and, at a proper 


time, 
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its them, and throws them back into the trenches; and 
- this toſſes the mould backwards and forwards, which, by 
theſe agitations, and other operations, is made ready for 
cropping, as is particularly mentioned in my Treatiſe. 
If theſe ridges are to be double, that is, if there-is to be 
double pitting, then the double plough performs as before, 
and goes as as is conſiſtent with the intereſt of the 
man's arms, and the horſe's eaſe. Here the worthy plough- 
man is requeſted to his hands even, that the plough 
may run flat upon its ſole, and clear the trench of mould, 
as fr as — we which it is made to doin that poſture, 
to make way for the lifting-plough, of the fame breadth 


in the tail. See Plate Fig. 10. 
Double Lifting-PLouGH. My earneſt deſire, ſays Mr. 
Randal, to imitate gardeners, in preparing the ſoil, by 


their always going a good depth, and which to be ſure, 
is the true biaſs of nature, in regard that vegetables, in 
general, require a looſer babitation, beneath the ſoil, to 
greater depth than farmers will allow them: this deſire 
produced the lifting-plough, to raiſe the generous mould 
that lies far beneath the reach of common ploughing, into 
general uſe. This I have practiſed to very great effect, 
and never failed doing it, in all the going ground of the 
tenures of near a thouſand acres, where the ſtratum, be- 
low the uſual ſoil, would give me this defirable and en- 
couraging advantage. Hence it was, that I was always 
extremely fond of this lifting-plough, which never fails of 
ſucceſs in the hands of an honeſt, worthy ploughman ; 
and, no doubt, there are many ſuch to be found, I was 
very imprudent, in my firſt conſtruCtion of this plough, 
in having it made too large, in order, through a covetous 
diſpoſition, to have much work done in a day. The 
draught was ſo fatiguing to the horſes and men, that the 
invention was under a deal of difrepute, and I was 
in danger of having all the ſervants leave the ſervice, and 
of killing the horſes : for theſe reaſons, I was obliged to 
fit down with that loſs, great as it was, in the purchaſe of 
this plough, and contract all the 2 of it, to 
make the draught quite eaſy to team and men; 
and then there was not the leaſt complaint heard, but 
only a backwardneſs to proceed, which uſe effectually 
removed. 

Here, then, this lifting-plough is to go into all the 
trenches made by the double plough, as mentioned be- 
fore ; and as the ploughman s the trenches as far 
down as is conſiſtent with his own and horſes eaſe, 
the irons, running up on each fide of the plough, will 
lift up the mould, which will be thrown, by the mo- 


tion, upon the old ridges. The ground now lies in 
deep trenches, and gp es this is what is call- 
ed, in my Treatiſe, double ridges ; and how the ſoil is 


to be afterwards reduced to a level, and receive farther 
management, is therein particularly mentioned. Now, 
from the conſtruction of theſe two ploughs, the ſoil be- 
necath will, if the ploughman keeps his hands even, be 
cut level, inſtead of leaving there hills and dales, but 


too often practiſed, to the diſcouragement of the growth 
of the vegetables. Sze Plate Fig. 11. Randal's 
Semi-virgilian Hu 
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. 1 , the action of breaking up, and looſen- 
Ing . : ; 
„ The principle, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, of to- 
roughly dividing and looſening the ſoil, is ſo generally 
received, that there is not a farmer, who does not know, * 


that one ploughing more than ordinary is of as much ſer- 


1 


vice to his ground, as dunging it would: be. Experience: 
muſt have. them, that his crops are increaſed by this 
extraordinary ploughing: but he is not ſuſſicĩently ſenfible,: 
that of all the ways of improving his land, no one is more 
effectual, or leſs expenſive than this. Were its full value 
known, it would be more generally practiſed, and every 
huſbandman would give all his lands at leaſt one plough- 
ing extraordinary. K 4 uU ifs 1s 6-1 
* To fatisfy myſelf of what might be done with the 
plough alone, I reſolved to make a trial un a ſpot of 
ground which I knew to be incapable of naturally pro- 
ducing any thing, Some years before, I had dug away 
the earth, three feet deep, from a ſpace, of fixty ſquare 
perches. Nothing remained in it but a white clay, like 
that which potters uſe. This ſpot, thus circumſtanced, 
ſeemed to me a proper one for my experiment. As the 
ſpace was too ſmall for a plough to work in, I had recourſe - 
to the ſpade and hoe. Ihe ground was laid out in beds, 
which were afterwards ſowed with wheat, and the ſpaces 
between them were frequently ſtirred. The firſt year, 
my plants were very poor, and branched into only two, 
three, or four ſtalks apiece. - In the ſecond year, they did 
much better; and in the third, they were as large and fine 
as any my garden could have produced. This ſpot ſtill 
continues to produce equally well; the foil is now like fine 
mould ; and, which is very remarkable, it has loſt its 
former white colour, and is become black. We have 
here a ſtrong inſtance of what may be done by pul- 
verizing the earth: Let us but do the fame with any 
of our bad lands, and perſevere in ploughing and ſtirring 
them a ſyfficient time; the ſucceſs will not be doubtful. 
“ 'To be ſtill farther convinced of the truth of this im- 
portant maxim in huſbandry, that: the earth ſhould be 
thoroughly looſened by deep and frequent ploughings, I 
examined very carefully, whether my lands which had 
been prepared by repeated plougbing only, without the 
aſſiſtance of any dung or manure, were more looſened 
and rendered lighter, than thoſe which were under 
the common management. All my obſervations proved 
that they were. e firſt glance of my eye ſnewed me, 
that their ſurface was ſmoother ; on ſounding the fur- 
rows, I found them deeper; and much leſs ſtrength was 
required to \plough them ; two horſes, or ſometimes only. 
one, or a ſingle ox, doing here with eaſe, what would 
otherwiſe have employed double that number of cattle: 
a manifeſt proof that my grounds were in excellent tilth-;- 
whereas the common fields offered nothing pleaſing or 
ſatisfactory to the eye ; the earth there was extremely 
hard, cloſe, and compact, and its ſurface almoſt as firm 
as that of a beaten road. The ground which bad been 
well and often ploughed cut iS, ſo light and ſoſt, after 
its crop of wheat was taken off, that I thruſt a ſtick of 
green willow eight or ten inches deep into it without 
the leaſt difficulty, though I could not by any means 
puſh it at all into x 4 land cultivated in the common way,” | 
Camillo Tarello, a native of Lonato, in the Venetian 
territoies, concerned to ſee the neglected and dreadful 
miſmanaged ſtate of huſbandry in his country, wrote 
his ſmall, but highly valuable treatiſe of Agriculture, and 
preſented it to the ſenate of Venice under the title of 
Ricordo A Agricultura. The ſenate, in juſtice to the ex- 
cellency of this work and the patriotic intentions of its 
author, granted him, on the 29th of September 1 566, 
not only the ſole right of vending bis book, but alſo 
axdered at the fame time that all ſuch as adopted his 


3K new 


-”- 
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new method of huſbandry, ſhould 
wards n ſour mar — —— 
pence of our money) for every acre of corn two 
DS ochotl for coop acre efuchertzad, planted according to 
his direction. The Berne Society have favoured the public 
with the firſt part of 'Farello's excellent treatiſe ; and we 
ſhall take from thence the following extract as a farther 
proof of the neceſſity of thorough ploughing. 

When we conſider, ſays that good patriot and intel- 
_— huſbandman, Camillo Tarello, that every ear of 
wheat yields fifty grains (we will ſuppoſe that to be the 
medium number), we may infer, that if all theſe were 
ſowed and grew, we ſhould reap fiſty times as much as 
was ſown : our crops are far from being ſo abundant. 
'This failure cannot proceed from any other cauſe than that 
all theſe grains do not riſe and proſper ; nor can any but 
one, or all, of the ſeven following reaſons be aſſigned for 
| it, if we except bad ſeaſons and extraordinary accidents. 

The deficiency ariſes either 1, from the ſeed ; or 2, 

from rain, when the corn is in bloom; 3, from winds, 
when its ſtalks are large ; 4, from birds, which eat up the 
ins that have been ſown; 5, from worms and inſects; 
; from the earth ; or, 7, from the cultivator himſelf. 
6 'The cauſe of this defect is not in the ſeed : for, 
either the ſeed is good, or it is not: if it be not good, the 
grains will not riſe at all ; but if it be good, as we ſuppoſe 
it to be, each grain may, and ſhould, produce at leaſt one 
eur. Another proof is, that if a parcel of ſeeds are planted 
at a proper „ one by one, in holes made on purpoſe 
for them, and an equal number of the ſame kind of ſeeds 
are ſowed at random in the ſame ſort of ground, all the 
former will riſe, but not all the latter. 

„Neither ought it to be aſcribed either to rain or 
winds, at the time of the bloſſoming of the corn : becauſe 
we do not reap fifty for one, even when the weather is 


then very fine ; and even when each ear bears fifty grains, 


we do not reap fifty times the ſeed. 

„ Nor ought we to accuſe the birds of the air: it be- 
ing well known that lupins, which they never touch on ac- 
count of their bitterneſs, do not all riſe; for if they did, 
the crop would be ſtill more conſiderable, as each of theſe 
2 s from fifty to ſixty ſeeds. Beſides, what the 
irds eat is not conſiderable. - | 

« Worms and inſects are not the cauſe, for three rea- 
ſons, ſirſt, our crops are very little better even when nei- 
ther worms nor inſects are to be ſeen ; ſeeondly, the caſe 
here is the ſame as that of the lupins; and, thirdly, the 
worms would ravage whole fields (as they ſometimes do) 
in ſo viſible a manner, that it would be eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the cauſe of the miſchief. However, this is an extraordi- 
nary and pretty rare event. | 

The ſame may be ſaid of ſogs, cold, bad weather, 
reptiles, and other miſchievous creatures. 'Though theſe 
enemies do not injure our fields every year, we neverthe- 
leſs conſtantly reap leſs corn than they might be made to 

oduce. ' 
. 6. Laſtly, the earth is not in itſelf the cauſe of this ſcan- 
tineſs of. increaſe : for the Creator has endowed it with 
perpetual youth and fruitfulneſs, as Columella juſtly and 
aro obſerves in the firſt chapters of his firſt and ſecond 

The earth and nature are always the fame. 

% Now, if the uſual cauſe why we do not reap fifty for 
one cannot be imputed to either of the things above-men- 
tioned, it muſt w ; neceſſity be ſought for in the 1 ce, 


ignoran 
negligence, and indolence of the huſbandman: for our 


to him, and after- | 
i (about three balf- 


9 diametrically contrary to that of the ancient 

1 often, and ſowed little: yet 
every family lived upon the produce of its ſmall farm: 
but we who plow little and ſow a great deal, are always 


The Romans were not only extremely attentive to the 
thorough culture of their land, but alſo, even in the latter 
time of the republic, laid it down as a maxim to be fol- 
lowed by all good huſbandmen, to ſow but little and 

much,” This is ſtrictly enjoined by Virgil ; and 
iny, who inſtances the huſbandry of Creſinus, as an 
example of the good effects of this practice, laments the 
deplorable condition of Italy, when rich men, with the 
help of their numerous ſlaves, farmed large diſtricts of 
land ; becauſe it diminiſhed the number of Roman citi - 
zens, and rendered the country leſs fruitful : for, as 
both he and Columella obſerve, the Romans then be- 
came dependant on other nations for the means of ſub- 
ſiſtance. 

May not this naturally lead us to caſt an eye upon our 
own country, where, of late years, gentlemen throw their 
eſtates, as much as poſſible, into large farms, which, in 
the language of Mago the Carthaginian, muſt, in general, 
render the farm ſtronger than the farmer, whereby it ne- 
ceſſarily becomes leſs fruitſul? This practice is attended 
with another moſt fatal conſequence ta a manufacturing 
and trading people : it lefſens the number of inhabitants. 


in the 22 from whence only the ppi of popula- 
tion ne or cities and large towns are always an ex- 
of men. 


Whilſt we beſtow this due commendation on plowing, 
we do not mean to recommend it on Mr, Tull's principles, 
„that dividing and pulverizing the earth is all in all.“ 
When the earth is in fine tilth, ſo that the roots of plants 
can eaſily extend themſelves every way, an advantage. 
ariſes, which is thus deſcribed by the ingenious M. J]. T 
1 his Economy of Nature. , 

Plants, as well as living creatures, muſt ſubmit to 
death. They ſpring up, they grow, they flouriſh, they 
ripen their fruit, they wither, and at laſt, having finiſhed 
their courſe, they die, and return again to the duſt, from 
whence they firſt took their riſe, Thus the black mould 
which we ſee upon the ſurface of the earth, is chiefly 
owing to dead vegetables. For all roots deſcend into the 
earth by their branches, and after a plant has loſt its ſtem,, 
the root remains ; but this too rots at laſt, and changes 
into mould. By this means, this kind of mould is mixed 
with the earth, by the contrivance of nature; nearly in 
the ſame way as dung thrown- upon fields is wrought into 
the earth by the induſtry of the huſbandman. 

& 'The earth thus prepared offers again to plants from its 
boſom, what it had received from them. For when ſeeds. 
are committed to the earth, they draw to themſelves, ac- 
commodate to their nature, and turn into plants, the more. 
ſubtile parts of this mould, by the co-operation of the 
ſun, air, and moiſture ; ſo that the talleſt tree is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, nothing but mould wonderfully com- 
pounded and modified by a virtue communicated to a ſmall 
ſeed by the Creator. Rom theſe plants, when they die, 
juſt the ſame mould is formed, as give birth to them ori- 
ginally ; but in ſuch a manner, that it is in greater quan- 
tity than before, if the earth be kept looſe to admit of the 
free extenſion of the roots. Vegetables therefore increaſe 
the black mould; whence fertility remains continually un- 


| interrupted ; whereas the earth would not make good its 
annual 


the world in general is infinitely indebted for ſome of the 


| attended to the advantages of ſtubble as a manure. 


which he found in the ſtubble of his own experiments, 
and that of the corn which had been raiſed in the com- 


not been well prepared. Beſides, it has its real uſe: for 


the earth. I have very 


mited; whilſt no bounds can be ſet to 
may accrue from plowing. 


ford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-herbs, and 


which it furniſhes to plants: but the plough, beſides di- 
_ viding thoſe. particles, changes their ſituation, and turns 
abe ground upſide, down, io that the part which was en- 
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annual confumption, if it were not conſtantly recruited | 
by new ſu | | 


lies.” 
The ill Micious M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, to whom 
moſt judicious and beſt executed experiments evet made 
in Agriculture, as is his native country in particular for 
his excellent adminiſtration in the high office of chief ma- 
iſtrate of the republic of Geneva, is the firſt writer who 


Towards the latter end of the year 1753, walking over 
his grounds after harveſt, he was ſtruck with the difference 


mon way. This laſt was ſo poo and weak, that it 
ſcarcely oppoſed the motion of his feet, while the other 
reſiſted greatly. TI often felt it break, ſays he, under my 
feet, and frequently met with tuſts of twenty, thirty, fort 

and ſometimes more ſtalks, which ſtopt me ſhort, like ſo 
many little buſhes. Iam the more particular in my account 
of this ſtubble, becauſe it ſhews the great ſtrength of the 


plants, which they would not have had if the earth had 


thorough plowing ſupplies the want of dung, not only b 
keeping the eart T in a looſe ſtate, but likewiſe 
by the quantity of ſtrong ſtubble which it produces, and 
which affords a moſt excellent manure attended with no 
expence. It lies ready upon the ſpot; the plowing of the 
earth buries it; and as it is a long time in rotting, it helps 
to keep the ſoil looſe and light, and is repeated every year. 
I have found ſtubble almoſt whole at a year's end, and 
have ſeen ſome not quite conſumed at the end of two years. 
From what J have ſcen of its effects, I will venture to ſay, 
that it contributes greatly. to increaſe the produCtions of 
en plucked up plants remarka- 
ble for their beauty, and have frequently found their roots 
interwoven with tufts of ſtubble, which ſhewed me the 
cauſe of their extraordinary growth.” 

« It is often, ſays Mr. Duhamel, more advantageous 
to increaſe the fertility of land by plowing, than by dung: 
1, Becauſe, in general, only a certain quantity of dung 
can be had, the product of twenty acres being ſcarcely 
ſuſhcient to produce enough for four or five; whereas the 
particles of 0. earth may be divided and ſubdivided almoſt 
to infinity. The help derived from dung is therefore li- 
benefits that 


« 2, Few plants raiſed in dung ever have the fine 
flavour of thoſe which grow in a good ſoil en gr 
dunged. Our kitchen gardens and our other grounds aſ- 


fruit, are ſeldom ſo good in the neighbourhood of great 
cities, Where dung abounds, as in country gardens, where 
but little of it is uſed. The corn raiſed in thoſe exceſ- 


5 which is ſuppoſed to act by fermentation, 
an inward divifion of the particles of the 
which muſt be very uſeful, as well as the feod 
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poſed to the influences of the air and dews, takes the 


place of another part, which is brought from within the 
earth, up to its ſurface. 'The equence of this is 
that well-ploughed land is not exhauſted by weeds, andthat 
it admits the moiſture of rains and dews, together with 
the rays of the ſun, all of which contribute greatly to reri- 
der it fertile, as has been proved by very manyexperiments. 
« 4, Dung attracts inſects, and thoſe inſects gnaw 
plants. It is well known that the roots of trees planted in 
dunged ground, are very liable to be damaged by inſects: 
and this is one of the chief reaſons why floriſts baniſh 
dung from their gardens. Worms, grubs, and other ſuch 
like vermin, make dreadſul havock in their beds of flowers; 
and I have ſeen meadows where the graſs has been entirely 
deſtroyed, by their eating its roots. WY: * 
«© I muſt add, that moſt forts of dung contain a great 
many ſeeds, which fill the land with weeds. | 
“ 5, It is true that dung is equally ſerviceable to 
[light lands, and to ſtrong ; but the fame may be ſaid of 
plowing. | 
0 Land is too ſtrong when its particles lie ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that the roots of plants cannot extend between 
them, without great difficulty, in queſt of their neceſſary 
food, for want of which they will remain poor and ſickly. 
But when the ground has been well looſened by repeated 
plowings, and its particles are ſet at greater diſtances from 
each other, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread freely on all 
ſides, to pervade every minute chaſm, and to collect ſuch 
quantities of food, as will make the plants grow 
and vigorous. 'The friendly influences of the atmoſphere 
will then rate to them. What plainly proves the 
effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that their fertility 
is ſometimes increaſed by a mixture of ſand, inſtead of 
dung. Now ſand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance ; 
but 2 hinders the particles of the earth from re · uniting 
too cloſely. | | 
“ Plowing is 2 beneſicial to light lands, for the 
very contrary reaſon ; though theſe do not require ſo much 
of it as the other. There is no danget of their being ex- 
hauſted by any expoſure to the ſun; but, on the con- 
trary, they acquire an additional degree of fertility by the 
ſtirring and grinding of their particles, and are thereby 
the better fitted to receive the moiſture of rains and dews, 
and the ſalutary influences of the air and ſun ; whilſt their 
inward pores are at the ſame time better adapted to the pro- 
per extenſion of the roots of plants, by their being leſſened. 
« But, let the benefits ariſing from dung be ever fo 
great, let the means of obtaining enough of it be ever ſo 
eaſy, and let even its defects be corrected as much as can 
be; {till it will not be the leſs true, that frequent plowing 
is of infinite ſervice to land. 7 
&« For this reaſon it is, that land intended for wheat is 
plowed three or four times before the grain is ſowal. 
Some farmers, who could not dung all their lands, plowed 
part of them double the uſual number of times, and 


| reaped greater. crops from theſe, than from thoſe which 


were dunged. 'The expence of three plowings extraor- 
dinary will be much leſs than the price of the dung neceſ- 
fary tor the land, if the farmer is obliged to purchaſe it. 
„In 1759, M. Delu gave three plowings to ſome of 
his fields intended for oats; and though that year was v 
dry and unfavourable to ſpring-corn, his oats kept up 
well till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full crop 
of excellent grain. n en 


N 
„„ 


| 


« He gave five plowings to a piece of wheat-land 


* 
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which had not been dunged, and, at harveſt, had taller 
and finer corn there, than in the neighbouring grounds 


which had been dunged and cultivated in the uſual way. 

« In ſhort, the advantage of thorough tillage, while 
the plants are growing, is 
it has been found amply to repay even the expence of dig- 
ging between the rows of corn. 

LOUGH-WRIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is 
to make ploughs, and other implements of huſbandry. 

POA, meadow graſs, or that common ſpecies of graſs, 
that -— forms the green covering of our fields. 

POCKET, a large fort of bag in which wool is packed 
up, in order to be ſent from one part of the kingdom to 
the other. 

POD, a term uſed to expreſs a pericarpium, conſiſting 
of two valves, which open from the baſe to the point, and 
are ſeparated by a membranaceous von from which 
the ſeeds hang by a kind of minute ſtalk. 

. POKE, a or bag. 

Hop POLES, the upright poles, or pieces of wood, 
round which they bind, twiſt, and ſupport themſelves. 
See the article Hor. 

POLLARD, or Pollanger, a tree that has been fre- 
quently polled or lopped, and its top taken ofF. 

POLL-EVIL, an abſceſs near the poll of a horſe, 
' formed in the ſinuſes between the noll bone, and the up- 
permoſt vertebræ of the neck. | 

If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, or any external vio- 


lence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling often with hot vinegar ; | 


and if the hair be fretted off with an oozing through the 
ſkin, make uſe of two parts of vinegar, and one of ſpirit 
of wine ; but if there be an itching with heat and inflam- 
mation, the ſafeſt way is to bleed, and apply poultices 
with bread, milk, and elder flowers: this method, with 
the aſſiſtance of * wh will frequently diſperſe the ſwell- 
ing, and prevent this evil. | 
But when the tumour is critical, and has all the ſigns of 
matter, the beſt method then is to forward it by applying 
the ripening poultices already taken notice of, till it comes 
- to maturity, and burſts of itſelf; or if opened with a 
* knife, great care ſhould be taken to avoid the tendinous 
ligament, that runs along the neck under the mane : when 
matter is on both ſides, _—_— muſt be made on each 
fide, and the ligament remain undivided. 


If the matter flows in great quantities, reſembles melted 


conſiſtence, it will require a ſecond 


lue, and is of an oil 
beit 4 any cavities are diſcovered by the 


inciſion, eſpecially i 
finger or probe ; theſe ſhould be opened by the knife, the 
. made depending, and the wound dreſſed with the 
common _—_— of turpentine, honey, ang tincture of 
myrrh, and after digeſtion with the precipitate ointment ; 

or waſh the fore with the following, made hot, and fill up 
the cavity with tow ſoaked in it. 


— 


Take vinegar or ſpirit of wine, half a pint, white 


vitriol diſſolved in ſpring water, 
tincture of myrrh, four ounces. 
This may be made ſharper by adding more vitriol; but 
if the fleſh is very luxuriant, it ſhould firſt be pared down 
with a knife before the application ; with this waſh alone 
Mr. Gibſon has cured this diſorder without any other 
formality of. dreſſing, waſhing with it twice a day, and 
_ laying oyer the part a quantity of tow ſoaked in vine 


an ounce, 


and the white of eggs beat together. 'TDhis-laſt application 
will ſerve inſtead of Lr to 
he poll, and come off caſy when there is occafion to dreſs, | 


* 
- 


* 


great, that, in many places, 
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Some waſh with the ic water, and then fill up 
the abſceſs with looſe doſſils of tow ſoaked in tiacum 
and oil of turpentine made hot, and continue this method 
till the cure is effected. | 

But the moſt compendious method of cure, is found by 
obſervation tobe by ſcalding, as the farriers term it, and is 
thus proſecuted when the ſore is foul, of a bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion of matter. 


Taxe corroſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in fine powder, 
and Roman vitriol, of each two drams ; green 
copperas half an ounce ; honey or AÆgyptiacum 
two ounces, oil of turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ounces ; rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces : 
mix together in a bottle. 


Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, uſing red 
precipitate inſtead of the ſublimate ; and white vitriol in- 
ſtead of the blue; the following has been ſucceſsfully 
uſcd for this purpoſe, viz. half an ounce of verdigreaſe, 
half a pint of train oil, four ounces of oil of turpentine, and 
two of oil of vitriol. 

The manner of ſcalding is firſt to clean the abſceſs well 
with a piece of ſponge dipped in vinegar ; then pat a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the mixture in a ladle with a Poult, and 
when it is made ſcalding hot, pour it into the abſceſs, and 
cloſe the lips together with one or more ſtitches. This is 
to remain in ſeveral days, and if good matter appears, and 
not in an over great quantity, it will do well without any 
other dreſſing, but bathing with ſpirit of wine; if the mat- 
ter flows in great abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it 
muſt be ſcalded again, and repeated till the matter lefſens 
and thickens. 

Theſe liquid corroſive dreſſings agree well with horſes, 
whoſe fibres are ſtiff and rigid, and whoſe juices are 
oily and viſcid ; in this caſe they contract the veſſels of 
the tendons on the hind part of the head and upper part of 
the neck, which are continually ſpewing out a matter or 
ichor that can hardly be digeſted, or the profuſion. abated 
without ſuch applications as theſe. ' 

POND, a reſervoir or receptacle for collecting and pre- 
ſerving water. 

The neceſſity of water, in all paſtures, is ſelf- evident; 
as cattle cannot live without it, and the driving of them 
far for it is known to be prejudicial to their health, in hot 
weather, beſides being attended with great trouble, and a 
conſiderable loſs of time. This is ſo ſenſibly felt in many 
parts of England, that people are obliged to dig wells, 
even to ſuch a deph as, frequently, to require the aſſiſt- 
ance of a horſe to draw up the water. The means of 
rendering it eaſily come at, muſt therefore enhance the 
value of the land where it can be fo procured, and are of 
very eſſential conſequence to the huſbandman. 

here the ſurface of the ground is ſand or gravel, 
there ſeldom is occaſion to dig deep for water; becauſe 
ſuch ſoils generally lie upon marle, or ſome other rich 
earth, through which the water cannot deſcend. Beds of 
clay are moſt commonly thicker than thoſe of fand or 
gravel; and chalk is, too often, the thickeſt of all. But 


wherever water is wanting, the farmer ſhould bore through 


the incumbent earth, if he intends to fit his land for paſ- 
ture; and if he finds the expence of obtaining it too great, 
his beſt way will be to convert the ground ſo circum- 
ſtanced into arable, or to plant it with timber-trees ſuited 
fo the nature of the ſoil. 


Wherever water ſtagnates in a ſandy or gravelly foil, 
the huſbandman ſecs at once at what depth is the - e 
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of the earth which retains it. But in other ſoils, and] carry the water acroſs the light ſoil, through which je 
when this does not happen, Palladius, and the authors of | would orherwiſe ſink. The greateſt quantity of water 
the Maiſon Ruſtique, give the following directions how to | will be obtained in this manner, becauſe there will then 
ſeek for water, with the — orobakility of ſucceſs. | bea continual ſtream. | ds ef 
Where ruſhes, reeds, flags, willows, and other aquatic | If the foil is very deep, and its ſurface has inequalities 
| 22 grow ſpontaneouſly, or where frogs are obſerved to] in which rain water runs in any quantity; this may be 
ie ſquatted down cloſe to the ground, in order to receive] collected in ponds made in the loweſt parts of ſuch 
its moiſture, there generally is water underneath. Perſons grounds. * | 7 17 . 
who make it their buſineſs to find out ſprings for fountains, If a body of clay is found near the ſurface, it is worth 
caſcades, &c. look upon it as an infallible fign of ſubter-| the farmers while to bore, that he may know at what 
ranean water, when they ſee a vapour ariſe frequently from | depth a bed of ſand or gravel may be met with; for he 
the ſame ſpot of ground. Others aſſure, that wherever | will be ſure to find plenty of water in this laſt. - If this be 
ſwarms of little flies are ſeen conſtantly flying in the fame] in a declivity, he need only cut an horizontal paſfage, and 
place, and near to the ground, in the morning, after ſun-| the water will flow ſo freely as even to double the value 
riſe, there certainly is water under that ſpot. Again, | of his land. | | 
where water is wanted on land apparently dry, let a man] Here again the farmer needs not ever to be at a loſs, 
before ſun-riſe, lie down flat upon his belly, reſting his] becauſe it cannot be very difficult to make a pond in a 
chin upon his fiſt placed cloſe to the ground, that his view | clayey ſoil, which is, of itſelf, retentive of water. But 
may be directed quite horizontally, and not riſe too high, | it may, perhaps, be adviſable, even in this, to cover the 
and in that ſituation Jet him look ſtedfaſtly toward the| bottom of the pond with a coat of gravel, in order to pre- 
eaſt, If he then ſees a tremulous vapour ariſe from any | vent its being poached by cattle, whoſe feet would other- 
particular ſpot, let him mark the place, by noticing ſome | wiſe be apt to fink deep intothe clay. Some farmers judici- 
neighbouring tree, ſhrub, or other indication, and he| ouſly. pave the declivity by which the cattle enter into the 
will find water underneath it. But this experiment is to| pond, and this renders it much more laſting than it would 
be made only on ground whoſe ſurface is dry; becauſe] otherwiſe be, and preſerves the water clean. | 
other exhalations, from a damp ſurface, would be apt in When ponds are made in a looſe ſoil, much more care 
this caſe, to miſlead the inquirer. is neceſſary. The bottom and ſides there muſt be covered 
Another way is thus. Dig a hole three feet wide, and] with a thick coat of the tougheſt clay, from a foot to two 
at leaſt five feet deep, and place at the bottom of it, when | feet thick, well rammed down. Some have added hair 
the ſun is about to ſet, a pan, or baſon, rubbed with oil] and loam to the outer part of this covering, with a view 
on the inſide: let the bottom of this veſſel be uppermoſt; | of rendering it leſs liable to chap: but a thick coat of 
cover it with dry hay, fern, or ruſhes, and over that with | gravel is more neceſſary here, that the feet of the cattle 
earth, and if any drops of water are found ſtanding on] may not pierce through the clay. Perhaps the expence of 
its inſide the next day, a ſpring is probably not far off. | paving the whole inſide of a pond, might, in the end, be 
Or, puta new, unbaked, but well dried, earthen veſſel| money well laid out. | | 
into ſuch a hole, and cover it as before; and if there be The greateſt difficulty of finding water is in chalky 
water in that place, this veſſel will be found ſoft and wet | ſoils, becauſe theſe are not, of themſelves, very retentive 
the next day. Likewiſe if wool be left all night in a] of it, and generally lie in ſuch thick beds, that it is ex- 
trench of this kind, and water can be ſqueezed out of it] penſive to dig through them. However, it ſhould be 
the next day, little doubt remains but that of plenty of| tried; and if ſand or gravel be found underneath, water 
water may be met with there. : - may be depended on. Even here, ponds are eaſily made, 
The month of Auguſt is generally looked upon as the | by digging into the chalk, and lining them with a coat of 
- m2lt proper time to ſearch for water; becauſe, we appre-| clay, as before directed. If there is a ſupply of proper 
hend, as the heat of the preceding ſummer will have] manure, ſuch as clays or marle, this ſituation is well 
warmed the earth to a conſiderable depth, any ſteam ariſing| adapted to grain, which loves to ſtand dry; and as this 
from water reſting on an impervious ſoil underneath, — kind of ground produces more forward crops than claye 
particularly in hollows on the ſurface of that impervious| or ſtrong ſoils, it may be ſowed early with corn, whi 
ſoil, will then be moſt exhaled by this warmth. Now it] will not, in that caſe, be ſo apt to be parched up as graſs 
is this ſteam, or vapour, which produces the before-men-| is, by the ſummer's drought. If a good ſoil can be made 
tioned ſigns. here, a foot deep, it will yield plenty of various ſorts of. 
By whatever method water is found, the means of paſture, either roots or graſſes, as the farmer ſhall judge 
coming eaſily at it are the next conſideration. If it be on | moſt proper: or it may be planted with different kinds of 
a plain, there is no other way than digging a well. In] timber-trees. For the method of making ponds in gar- 
doing this, the ſubſtance under the ſand or light ſoil muſt| dens, { the article GARDEN. | 
be dug into, to form a reſervoir of water for occaſional} POPLAR, a genus of trees, of which botaniſts enu- 
wants; and this reſervoir ſhould be made deep and large, merate four ſpecies; viz. the common white poplar, with 
in proportion to the quantity wanted. If there were no] large leaves: the common white poplar, with ſmaller leaves: 
ſuch reſervoir, the water, after having riſen a little above] the common black poplar, and the poplar with tremblin 
theimpervious body underneath, would glide long ts ſur-|1eaves, called the aipen tree. The poplar, whether blac 
face, as uſual, and very little of it could then be obtained, | or white, may be eaſily propagated, either by , layers, 
either by pumps, buc or any other way employed to] cuttings, or ſuckers, of which the white kind always pro- 
raiſe it. If the well is made in a ſloping ground, and the} duces a great many from the roots. The beſt ſeaſon for 
- declivityis ſufficient to give it an horizontal vent, it will] the — — theſe ſuckers is in October, when the 
be worth the huſbandman's while to dig ſuch a paſſage, leaves begin to decay ; and they ſhould be removed into a 
aud, by means of pipes, or any other conveyance, to] nurſery for two or thite years, at the end of which time 


they 
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they will have got ſtrength enough to be tranſplanted into 
the 6 ay they are to remain. 1 
. are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beſt to 
do that in February, cutting off * truncheons of eight 
or ten feet long; which, being thruſt down a foot deep in 
the ground, will take root very quickly, and, if the foil 
be moift, will grow to a conſide ſize in a few years. 
Ihe black poplar is not fo eaſily raiſed from theſe large 
truncheons, but ſhould be — in cuttings, of about a 
ſoot and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the 
ground. This will —— on almoſt any ſoil, but does 
much better on a moiſt one than on any other. They are 
the fitteſt of all trees for raifing a ſhade quickly, as they 
will grow fourteen feet in height ſometimes in one , 
and in four or five years will be large trees. 

A conſiderable advantage * obtained by planting 
theſe trees upon moiſt boggy ſoils, where few other trees 
will thrive: many ſuch places there are in England, 
which do not, at preſent, bring in much to their 
owners; whereas, if they were planted with theſe trees, 
they would, in a very few years, over-purchaſc the ground, 
clear of all expence : but there are many perſons in Eng- 
land, who think nothing, except corn, worth cultivating: 
or, if they plant timber, it muſt be oak, aſh, or elm; 
and, if their land be not proper for either of theſe, it is 
deemed little worth ; whereas, if the nature of the ſoil 
was examined, and proper ſorts of plants adapted to it, 
there might be a very great advantage made of ſeveral large 
tracts of lands, which at this time lie neglected. 

The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the white, is 
oy good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years ; 
, for its exceeding whiteneſs, is, by many 

eferred to oak ; but, being of a ſoſt contexture, is very 

ubject to take the impreſſion of nails, &c. which renders 
it leſs proper for this purpoſe : it is alſo very proper for 
wainſcotting of rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or 
ſhrink, than moſt other ſorts of wood : but for turnery- 
ware, there is no wood 1 5 to this for its exceed - 
ing whiteneſs, ſo that trays, bowls, and many other uten- 
fils, are made of it; and the bellows-makers prefer it 
For their uſe ; as do alſo the ſhoemakers, not only for 
heels, but alſo for the ſoles of ſhoes: it is alſo very good 
to make light carts ; the you are very proper to ſup- 
= vines, hops, &c. and the lopping will afford good 
el, which in many countries, is much wanted, Millers 
Gard. Dit. 

Red POPPY, or Red-weed. The common wild red 
is one of the moſt miſchievous weeds the farmers 
are plagued with among their corn, and it is the moſt dif- 
ficult to thoroughly deſtroy of almoſt any other. Its ſeed 
will lie a long time in land unploughed, without ever 
ſhooting ; but they will be ſure to grow with every crop 
of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inſtance of the ſeeds of this 
lant being buried four and t years in a field of ſaint- 


 foin, and at the end of that time, the land being ploughed | alle 


for wheat, they all grew u 
they had lain dormant 
Hu V. 

ATOE, or PoTaTo, the name of a well 
e lant, the roots of which make a very nouriſh- 


among the corn, though 


ſo long before. Tull's Hor ſe- hoeing 


| Hou 

herb, with eſculent roots, bearing winged leaves and a belled 
flower ; and ſays, that, according to his information, which 
is allowed to be very right in this reſpect, it was firſt brought 


hton deſcribes the potato to be a bacciferous | nate 
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from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, ſtopping at 
Ireland, about the year 1023) gave away a number of theſe 
roots, which were planted there, and multiplied ſo exceed- 
ing, that, in the wars which happened afterwards in that 
country, when all the corn above ground was deſtroyed, 
potatoes became the chief ſupport of the : for the 
ſoldiers, unleſs they had dug up all the ground where they 
ew, and almoſt ſifted it, could not have extirpated them. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions obſerve likewiſe, that the 
Iriſh were relieved from their laſt ſevere famine, which 
laſted two years, during which all their corn failed, merely 
by the help of this root. From Ireland it was brought to 
Lancaſhire, now famous for its toes : and the culture 
of this plant has, within theſe laſt thirty =_ been ex- 
tended to almoſt every part of England. e rich, who, 
at firſt, deemed them K for none but the meaner ſort of 
people, now eſteem them ſo much, that Mr. Miller thinks 
the quantity of them which is cultivated around London 
only, exceeds that of any other part of Europe. 
red rooted potatoes have purpliſh flowers, and the 
white rooted (for Mr. Miller diſtinguiſhes only theſe two 
general varieties) bear white flowers. | 
The potatoe ſeldom perfects its ſeeds in England; and if 
it did, the raiſing of it from them would be much more te- 
dious and uncertain than propagating it by its roots, as is 
the general and right method: for theſe multiply exceed- 
ingly, and may be made to yield vaſt crops, with little coſt 
or labour. | 
« 'The Iriſh buſbandman, ſays Mr. Switzer, after blam- 
ing the Engliſh for planting this root uncut, becauſe it of- 
ten contains five or fix eyes, or perhaps more, from which 
the produce of the enſuing year is to ſpring ; and alſo for 
not allowing that bulb, or rather the great number of ſhoots 
and bulbs that proceed from it, a ſpace of earth ſufficient 
for theirnouriſhment, which is the reaſon why ſo many poor, 
ſtinted, unſerviceable potatoes are dug up in the autumn, 
relates the practice of his country, which is to chuſe middle 
ſized roots, for the largeſt are generally eaten, to ſingle 
out the eyes that ſeem ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous, ang to 
cut them out in ſquares of at leaſt half an inch every way: 
ſo that one root will ſometimes furniſh three or four good 
pieces to ſet. | 
The ground, prepared for planting, is marked out 
for beds four or five feet wide, with intermediate alleys of 
two or three feet. It is then trenched, only a ſingle ſpit 
deep, and the bottom of this trench, made as in common 
 garden-trenching, is covered with dung, long and ſhort, 
taken out of a wheel-barrow which ſtands at the labourer's 
elbow. The potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are 
placed upon this dung, at about five or ſix inches aſunder ; 
and this trench is filled up with the mould taken out of the 
next, which is marked by a line at the diftance of two or 
three feet. This trench 1s again filled with the mould of 
the next, and ſo on to the laſt, which is filled from the 


a The uſe of the dung thus laid at the bottom of the 
trenches, is not only to make the roots grow fingle, for 
not above one root, or at moſt two, will in this caſe be 
33 by each eye, and theſe will be large and well fed; 
t it is attended with the farther advantage of making the 
potatoes run, and ſpread themſelves to a certain determi- 
* which is no ſmall help to their growing * 
6 laſt thing to be done to them is, in April or May 
(for they are planted in February or March) as ſoon as 
they begin to rife, to dig the earth out of the le 17 
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and to cover the 


done for 
about five or ſix inches thick. This will give new life and 


bed with it, 


vigour to the roots, will krep the green running too 
much n and ov make 2. grow mu 50 
larger. is means the crop of fine large potatoes wi 
be almoſt the. double of what is obtained when are 
lanted promiſcuouſly in the common way: nor will any 
— culture be requiſite till they are fit to be dug up; 
* the pulling out of ſome of the largeſt weeds.” 

- Miller's reaſons for diſapproving of the planting, 
either of the ſmall offsets entire, or the eyes cut out of 
larger roots, are, that though the former generally produce 
a greater number of roots, theſe roots are always ſmall ; 
and that the cuttings of the larger roots are apt to rot, eſ- 

ially if wet weather happens ſoon after they are planted. 
He therefore recommends, to make choice of the faireſt 
roots for ſetting, and toallow them a larger ſpace of ground, 
both between the rows, and between the plants in the 
rows; and he aſſures us that he has obſerved, when this 
method has been followed, that the roots, in general, have 
been large the following autumn. M. Duhamel, in his 


Elements of Agriculture, does not object at all to the 


planting of the cuttings. 

_ The foil in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light ſandy 
loam, neither too dry nor over moiſt, but brought to a 
fine tilth, and ploughed very deep: for the deeper the earth 
is looſened, the finer and larger the roots will grow. In 
the ſpring, juſt before the laſt ploughing (according to 
Mr. Miller's method) a good quantity of rotten dung 
ſhould be ſpread on the ground, and this ſhould be ploughed 
in early in March, if the ſeaſon be mild; otherwiſe it 
had better be deferred until the middle or latter end of that 
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will keep them under: but as the horſe · hoe can 

only go between the rows, it will be neceſſary to make uſe 
of a hand-hoe to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the weeds in 
the rows, between the plants. If this is well done, in dry 
weather, immediately after each of the two horſe-hoeings, 
ter 


ex of their growing ſo as to injure the grop; ſor the 
2 their growing 
only 


it will be ſufficient to keep the ground clean until the 
tatoes are fit to be taken up ; which will be, very ſoon 
the firſt froſt in the autumn bas killed the haulm. They 
ſhould not remain much longer in the earth, leſt the roots 
themſelves be froſt-bitten, which ſpoils them. A four or 
five pronged fork is better to dig them up with, than a 
ſpade, becauſe it is leſs apt to cut them: but a principal 

ing to be conſidered here, is the clearing of the ground 
thoroughly of them: for if any are left, they will ſhoot 
up among the next crop, whatever it be, and do conſider- 
able damage, eſpecially if it be wheat, as is generally the 
caſe, ſown in the common broad-caſt way. 

The beſt way of keeping theſe roots during the winter, 
is to lay them up in adry place in very dry fand, or in fine: 
and perfectly dry earth. | 

The method of laying dung only at the bottom of the- 
furrows in which the roots are planted, © is a very poor 
one, ſays Mr, Miller, becauſe, where the potatoes begin 
to puſh out their roots, they are ſoon extended beyond the 
width of theſe furrows, and the new roots are commonly 
formed at a diſtance from the old : ſo will be out of the. 
reach of this dung, and conſequently will receive little: 
benefit from it.” But rather the contrary would ſeem to 
be the caſe, according to the Iriſh huſbandman, who, 
ſeem to ſpeak from experience, when he ſays, he had in- 
tended expreſsly to anſwer this very objeCtion, that the 


month ; for if a hard froſt ſhould come on ſoon after the 


dung is placed at the bottom of the furrows on purpoſe to, 
roots are planted, they may be greatly injured, if not de- 


make the roots grow ſingle ; and that its being ſo placed 
ſtroyed, thereby; but if they can be planted in the ſpring, | is attended with the farther conveniency of making the 
without that danger, the better it will be. potatoes run, and ſpread themſelves at a certain determi- 
The laſt ploughing ſhould lay the ground even, and | nate depth, which is no ſmall help to their growing large.“ 
then furrows ſhould be drawn three feet aſunder, and ſeven | Fats muſt here determine which is right: as they alfo, 
or eight inches deep. The roots ſhould be laid at the | muſt in regard to ſome parts of what Mr. Miller adds in, 
bottom of theſe furrows, about a foot and a half aſunder, | the following words. As moſt farmers covet to have a, 
and they ſhould then be covered in with earth, crop of wheat after the potatoes are taken off the ground,, 
After all the ground intended for potatoes is planted in | ſo the land will not be ſo thoroughly dreſſed in every part, 
this manner, it muſt remain in the ſame ſtate till near the | nor ſo proper for this crop, as when the dung is. equally. 
time when the ſhoots are expected to appear; then it ſhould | ſpread, and plowed in all over the land, nor will, the 
be well harrowed both ways, as well to looſen the ſurface | crops of potatoes be ſo good. I have always obſerved,, 
and render it ſmooth, as to tear up the young weeds which | where this method of planting the potatoes has been prac- 
will have begun to grow by that time. If much wet has | tiſed, the land has produced a fine crop of wheat aſter- 
fallen after the planting, it may have caked the ſurface of | ward, and there has ſcarce one ſhoot of the potatoe ap- 
the earth, ſo as to retard the ſprouting of the plants; and | peared among the wheat, which I attribute to the farmers. 
this harrowing will, in ſuch caſe, almoſt anſwer the intent | planting only the largeſt roots: for when they have forked 
of a firſt hoeing. them out of the ground the ſollowing autumn, there have 
I have placed the rows of potatoes at three feet diſtance, | been ſix, eight, or ten large roots produced from each, 
continues Mr. Miller, in order to introduce the hoe-plough | and often many more, and ſcarce any very ſmall. roots; 
between them ; becauſe that will greatly improve their | whereas, in ſuch places where the ſmall roots have been 
roots: for by twice ſtirring and breaking of the ground be- planted, there has been a vaſt number of very ſmall roots 
tween theſe plants, not only weeds will be deſtroyed, but | produced, many of which were ſo ſmall, as not to be diſ- 
the ſoil will be ſo looſened, that every ſhower of rain will | covered when the roots were taken up ; ſo have grown. 
| pots to the roots, and greatly quicken their growth. | the following ſeaſon, and have greatly. injured whatever: 
ut theſe operations ſhould be performed early in the ſea- | crop was on the ground.” 5 ae 88 
ſon, before the ſtems or branches of the plants begin to fall | Will not a thorough good harrowing,, 
and trail upon the ground: for after that, it cannot be done | after the crop of potatoes has been taken off the ground, 
without injuring the ſhoots. intermix the dung laid in the ſurrows, and the contiguous. 
If theſe hoe ploughings are carefully performed, they | earth moſt. impregnated; thereby, with the reſt of the ſoil ; 
will prevent the growth of weeds, till the haulm of the | perhaps almoſt as well as if the dung had been ſpread 
plants 2 the ground; and aſter that there will be little equally over the whole field, at the very firſt? If it . 
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umption ſeems 
For certain it is the land ought to be well 
and harrowed after the potatoes are removed, be- 
ore it is ſown with any other crop; unleſs the ſeed for 
that crop, which generally is wheat, be ſprinkled by hand 
between the rows, as they are dug up, and there covered 
with the carth then turned over. is is practiſed in 
ſome parts of France: but, as M. Duhamel es, the 
eg oy Poa vie mage ually in this method, 
it is better to plow the ground, and ſow it, in the 
regular way. 
K the farmer apprehends that his land has not been 


thoroughly cleared of the „and is therefore afraid 
of their 12 his enſuing crop, his beſt way will be 
to lay it up very rough againſt winter ; becauſe the froſts 
of that ſeaſon are known to kill and rot all potatoes in the 
d expoſed to them, and it will at the fame time be 
Gereby finely prepared for ſpring corn; eſpecially as it 
will have been well enriched by the haulm of the potatoes 
Iying upon it. 
Though potatoes delight moſt in a light ſandy loam, 
neither too dry, nor over moiſt, as was obſerved before; 
yet Mr. Maxwell ſays he has ſeen them thrive well on 
ground that ſeemed to be very bad ; even in deep moſs, 
which could not bear horſes to plow it, but which is con- 
ſiderably bettered by them ; and on coarſe heath, where 
they were ſucceede by grain, without more dung than 
was laid on at firſt. ſo improving a nature are they, 
and ſo much is the land enriched by the rotting of 
their ſtalks among it, and the digging it gets in raiſing 


* 
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Several experiments communicated to M. Duhamel 
concur to prove the extraordinary increaſe of potatoes cul- 
tivated with the horſe-hoe : but as this will always be the 
conſequence of the New Huſbandry, whenever it is pro- 

xerly uſed, I ſhall only borrow from him, on this occa- 
„M. de Viller's account of his method of practice, 
becauſe it is the cleareſt and moſt conciſe. 
4 There are, ſays he, ſeveral ſorts of potatoes, That 
which I cultivate is the middle ſized. It is planted about 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, and it ripens 
in October. My beds are five feet wide. I give them 
two plowings in the ipring.; at the ſecond of which I 
half fill the main furrow. ore I plant, I cut a ſmall 


| furrow with the ſingle cultivator, which likewiſe looſens 


the earth; but if it be moiſt, I put a double ſpring- tree 
bar to the cultivator, to avoid the poaching of the horſes. 
I then plant the potatoes a foot aſunder in the row; 
chooſing for this purpoſe ſuch as are about the ſize of a 
walnut. They are thruſt in by hand, two or three 
inches deep; and if the mould does not then cover them 
ſufficiently of its own accord, a little more is puſhed down 
upon them. | 

« A flight hand-hocing can hardly be avoided after- 
wards, to deſtroy the weeds which ſpring up at the ſame 
time as the oes : but this hocing need not extend far- 
ther than three or four inches on each fide of the row; be- 
cauſe the plow will do the reſt. 

« 1 give the firſt hoe-plowing in the fpring, as for 
wheat ; but earlier or later, according to the condition of 
the ground. | 

« My ſecond hoe-plowing is given as ſoon as the plants 
are tall enough to be earthed vp; that is to ſay, when they 
are eight or ten inches high, I then turn the earth up to- 


wards them as much as poſſible. 


in favour of the Iriſh me | 
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« As this plant ſpreads greatly, and ſhoots out very faſt, 
it would be impoſhble to wo there thin woof thelbrbkeb. 
ings, if one ſhould nogleds to take advantage of the time 
_ its leaves and branches do not entirely cover the 
The roots are dug up in October, or perhaps ſome- 
what earlier or later, according to the „with a 
ſtrong iron prong ; ſhaking and clearing them well from 
the mould. They are then leſt to dry for ſome hours, 
and are afterwards laid up in a place where the froſt can- 
not reach them. | 

„This fruit, which yields ſurpriſingly, is of great ſer- 
ſervice to feed and fatten cattle, eſpecially when it has 
been boiled a little. They like it very well raw, after it 
has been kept a few months above ground: but it is beſt 
for them after it has been boiled.” 

The reader is obliged to the ingenious Mr. Irwin for 
the following account of cultivating potatoes in Ireland, 
and which we ſhall give in his own words. 

“(The potato, ſays he, is become a root of ſuch im- 
menſe utility, eſpecially to the poorer ſort, within this 
century, that too much, methinks, cannot be ſaid towards 
improving, and extending the culture of it. 

& In Provence, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and ſeveral 
other parts of Europe, and even in America, it yields 
commodious, abundant relief to the more indigent, as be- 
ing _—_ ard plenteouſly propagated in almoſt every kind 

In Ireland particularly it is the principal food of the 
poor during the greater part of the year, without which, 
ſince the late unproportionable riſe of lands in that king- 
dom, to the trade of it, they could not well ſubſiſt. And, 
indeed, it ſeems a particular favour of providence ſent to 
them on this account. 

In times, not very remote, lands were cheap there, 
and the peaſantry, conſequently, lived on nouriſhment 
ſomewhat more luxurious, diverſified : their labour alſo 
was leſs burthenfome. But now, being obliged to work 
hard at four-pence and fix-pence a day, and their rents 
eonſiderably augmented, it will not ſeem ſurpriſing that 
this root alone has become the ſtaple of their ſupport, and 
that they have been the firſt people in Europe, or, perhaps, 
in the world, that have led the example in an extenſive 
improvement of it. This may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from cloſe- preſſing neceſſity, the moſt cogent and in- 
ſpiriting of all motives. £4 

In truth, with much reaſon ; for a poor labourer, in 


that ill-fated country, is driven to ſeek his ſole refuge for 


ſubſiſtence in this root, for the inexorable impoſition of 
a hard-hearted landlord, (ſorry I am to have it to ſay, foo 
many of them grind the poor; but hope it will not be 
long the caſe) who thinks he cannot get too much for his 
land out of the perſons, or purſes, of his dependents, and 
who hath ſo inverted the old cuſtoms, that a hewer of 
wood, and drawer of water, (and many of theſe perhaps 
deſcendants of former proprietors) can afford himſelf but 
a miſerable ſcanty platter of potatoes, ſeaſoned with a pa- 
latable grain of falt, and waſhed down with a draught from 
the next rivulet, to ſupport the fatigue of thirteen hours 
(ſtatute quantity) of unceaſing labour, about his ancient 
manſion-houſe, or in his elegant gardens, well-laid out 
cloſes, or refreſhing bog-holes. F : 

« The potato is a root; a little of which is very fill- 
ing, quickly appeaſing hunger ; but by no means alaſting 
ſold nouriſhment for a labourer, as evidently ! 


, 
| 
| 
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ſquand looks of numbers of the poorer Eich; though at the 
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e time it is in general wholeſome, agreeing with moſt 


machs that can vary their food; but, like other pro- 


duckions of the earth, forbid in many caſes by the medi- 
cinal tribe. 
& There are ſeveral ways of breeding potatoes in Ire- 


land, which py om the difference in foil, and 
kinds of ſeed. The different ſoils for this purpoſe in uſe 


in my neighbourhood, for about twenty years —. and 
which, I believe, are pretty general, are the following, 
wherein they are abundantly propagated, viz. 

c Firſt, On rich clay land without any manure, vul- 
garly called graſs potatoes. | 

& When aleaſc is near being expired, that is, during 
the laſt ſeven years of it, if there be no covenants grounded 
on the ſtatute againſt waſte, &c. the tenant, finding no 
hopes of a renewal, ſets confiderable tracts in this way, 
where the ſoil will admit of it. 

“ Secondly, On good ley land well gravelled, (other- 
wiſe ſanded) which ought to be done a year before plant- 
ing. But the poorer ſort, who are the chief cultivators of 
this root, are obliged to ſand and plant at the ſame time, 


or nearly thereabouts ; which is very deſtructive to them- 


ſelves, their potatoes not having the proper benefit of the 
manure z at leaſt one part in three of the return are on this 
account exceeding fmall, and are from hence called poreens 
by them, being a diminutive expreſſion, Whole helds are 
ſet in this way, commonly called ſpaddane, in which a 
conſiderable trade is driven ; eſpecially in the provinces of 
Munſter and Connaught. es + 
Had it been properly and moderately done, it would 
be a fine preparation for the encreaſe of corn, and the lay- 
ing down-and bringing in, or, in other terms, the reclaim- 
ing of land; but the poor do it ſo negligently, and mangle 
it ſo intolerably, having but a ſhort temporary uſe in it, 
beſides paying near double the worth for it, that this 
— which might otherwiſe be of eonſiderable 
benefit to Ireland, is, as now carried on, rather the con- 
trary. 

« Thirdly, On ground previouſly gravelled (that is 
perhaps ſix months before) and dunged at ſetting time. 
There is but little done in this way, except by the gentry, 
and renters of land for their private uſe ; it being as yet 
out of reach of the peaſantry, unleſs in a few inſtances. 

« Fourthly, On the ley with dung alone. Marle is 
not in uſe in my neighbourhood, though there is plenty of 
it in ſeveral parts of it; therefore cannot yet inform you 
how it would do for the potatoes in that diſtrict. As to 
potatoes ſet in the ley with dung alone, this manufacture 
alſo is done, as you may judge, moſtly by the more opu- 
lent. I have, however, often ſeen large fields ſet in this 
way to the public ; but it is not of late years ſo much the 
cuſtom, this fort of land being commonly kept for grazing : 
this hurts the land; and any preparation out of the ley for 
potatoes will, if not previouſly gravelled. 

„ Fiſthly, In a rable or ſtubble land, vulgarly called 
ſticking or thruſting. of potatoes, becauſe they are ſown 
with a ſtick, pointed at the end, about an inch diameter 
and two feet long, with the loy (otherwiſe the Irith ſpade.) 
P this method dung is alſo uſed, which ſhall be noticed in 
oco. 


«© Theſe are the moſt general methods that now occur 


to me, or I believe that are in uſe. There are, however, 


ſome others ariſing from the quality of the ſeed, practiſed 


only by the curious, in which the plants are put down at [ 
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nine or twelve inches aſunder efery wy, in little hillocks, 


ke 7 hop plant) as practiſed eral counties in 

ngland; and, if you land them at certain proper ſtated 
times while vegetation continues, you will have a hand- 
fome neſt of large oblong potatoes at every landing. 

« made the riment of one ſort in my garden; 


each having an eye, I had, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, without exaggeration, a quantity nearly equal td 
twelve Wincheſter buſhels. | | 

This kind of potato is introduced into Ireland but of 
late years: it is however well known there. | 

„ A potato entirely black is alſo in uſe in Fingal, near 
Dublin, fructifies abundantly, and cats exceeding dry, 
which principally marks the goodneſs of this root in almoſt 
every inſtance. | f 

«© There are ſeveral kinds of toes. Mr. Maxwell; 
of Arkland in Scotland, a very judicious gentleman, has 
particularly noticed fix ſorts, viz. The long red, the 
round red ; the long white, the round white, or Spaniſh 
potato ; the blue, the leather-coat, and an early kind that 
comes in a month ſooner than the common ſort, though 
planted at the ſame time, © © | 

This root being greatly manufactured in Ireland; 
they mix moſt of the better ſorts promiſcuouſly, both fot 
uſe and ſeed. | ** 

I remember, about twenty-five years ago, the large 
red potato; then called the Caſtonian, (perhaps from 
Caſtile) as alſo the oblong Spaniſh white potato, to be 
chiefly in uſe ; but now a leſſer ſort, ſuch as the Munſter 
or kidney potato, of a whitiſh or lightiſh yellow colour, 
the leather-coat, or round red Cronian potato, with a 
rough thick ſkin, and particularly that ſtiled the Spaniſh 
white potato, are moſtly in uſe. | 

All theſe forts are cut for ſeed, according to the num- 
ber of eyes on them, and thrive generally well with very 
little care; fo that all forts being now ſo plenty, and an- 
fwering ſo well, there are (as we may eaſily judge) no over 
nice diſtinction made about them there. The poorer Iriſh, 
who affect not to plant this root in bottom lands, or wet 
ſwampy grounds, unleſs hard preſſed for ſoil, are even in 
this caſe ſeldom attentive about the kind of potato they 
put down, the return being commonly wet, unfit for eat- 
ing, and only proper for feed, which (from my little ex- 
perience) I think makes but indifferent, though ſown in 
the beſt prepared upland ; for too much moiſture, as well 


when you will, I am apprehenſive it never loſes this qua- 
lity, which is the worſt it can have, except being rotten, 
or froſt-bit : nor will any cat ſo well, raiſed from dung, 
as without. 1 


As the potato thrives in different ſoils, ſo there are 


proceed to that moſt generally in uſe in my neighbour- 
hood, (and indecd all over the kingdom) called graſs 
potatoes or ſpaddane, and by ſome (improperly) con- 
acres, which ſeems to be the natural culture, but doubt- 
leſs not fo good to make the land ſtand long proof, (not- 
withſtanding the graveling) as if artificial manures were 
added, fuch as dung, compoſt, lime, &c. for marle, 
lime-ſtone, gravel, ſea-fand, ſhells, &c. I conſider in the 
claſs of natural manures and the beſt; and ptovidence 
hath kindly given them in every ſpot, (even in the unpro- 
mig deferts of Zara, &c.) had we known how to come 
at them. 1 
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and out of half a dozen potatoes cut into feveral pieces, 


as too much dung, makes a potato wet: and plant it 


different methods of cultivating it: I will therefore now 
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quires no 
of which has not been 


after ; ſome. 


Iriſh ſeck moſt greedil 
ps within this cen- 


tury : fo that you can only juſt diſtinguiſh that it has been 


tilled, and the tilth generally curved, the old in- 
clining the plough with the caſual ſhape of the field, ſo as 
to let the water in the furrow have a drip or fall. 

« When a has the good luck to get a bit of ſuch 
choice ground, (for two or three of them wil! be con- 
cerned in an acre, and few take more than one) he follows 
the old ridge with his loy, or Iriſh ſpade, unleſs compelled 
by the poſſeſſor of the land to make his ridges ſtrait, which 
he moſt unwillingly does, and at beſt but aukwardly, with 
a rope made of hay or ſtraw, or ſome of his wife's worſt 
tow ; neither of which ſtretching right, and often break- 
ing, ſeldom admit well-looking ridges : theſe he makes 
from one end of his ground to the other, the beds being 
about three, or at moſt four feet wide, and the furrows, 
or trenches, about two. When he depoſits the ſeed on 
his bed, at about four or ſix inches at moſt aſunder, he di- 
vides the turf of his furrow in two equal parts, which he 
turns alternately in ſods on the edge or verge of each bed, 
the green fide on the potatoes, cutting the ſods on three 
ſides or angles, leaving that next the bed uncut. This la- 
borious work the poor fellow does 1 jan 1 quick : two 
more men follow him, one digging the under ſtratum, and 
throwing up on the middle of the bed as much of theearth 
as he conveniently can with his loy: the remainder the 
third man caſts on with his ſhovel, ſettling the bed in the 
form, or manner, in which it is to remain. 


| 
Some cover their | pram at firſt (ny want of time) 
about four or 


with wy the ſod, an ve inches of earth, 
and finiſh them perhaps, that is, caſt the laſt covering on 
them, not for a month, or ſix weeks after ; which poſſibly 
may greatly check their growth. Many account this the 
way, and it is become common; but I attribute the 
neglect of not finiſhing their potatoes, (as the term is) in 
due time, to no want of proper knowledge in the common 
Iriſh, but their inability to give the proper attention to 
their own little affairs, oned by the greedy ſeverity 
of their maſters, as before obſerved. 
„Others there are (and many) who, making the fur- 
rows unproportionably narrow to the beds, throw up a 
third fpit or ſtratum, and perhaps not until two months 
after the firſt ſetting. 

This pernicious method may poſſibly deſtroy, or 
check the weeds ; but certain I am, it will not contribute 
to the increaſe or largeneſs of the root, in the unphyſical 
or over heavy manner in which I have ſeen it done; be- 
cauſe this lower ſtratum, which is moſtly ſand, remains on 
the oy the richeſt part of the ſoil, and being thus unmix- 

ed with it, prevents it from recciving the proper benefits 
of the air, &c. beſides, too great a covering on the potato 
is highly prejudicial to it. 

In other caſcs, theſe ſtratums thrown up, and mixed 
into a good tilth, would anſwer wonderfully, mixing well, 

being the life of good tillage. I would therefore in this 
lace recommend to our farmers (who are too penurious of 
their land) to make their potato trenches ſo wide, as not to 
require throwing up much of the third or ſandy ſtratum on 
the laſt covering, or landing, of their potatoes : and the 
will find a much * return, and one half (or Eh. 
leſs of poreens, or ſmall potatoes: which is an object highl 
worthy of their notice. 'The experiments I have made, / 


p repeating on my return to Ireland, and hope 0 


„ Land in the ley, (3+ Laid before) and that which re- 
ure, 


g 


| 
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being left expoſed to the air, &c. 
are very negligent in. 


ö 


it is needleſs to mention them in this place. 
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prove this Gmple method to exceed that in the hillock, or 


EL Cie when wit by 
ln this manner is with potatoes 

the common "7 moſt others, whether man ured 
or not. If dunged, the dung is laid out as the ridges are 
to be, but the is ſpread all over the ſurface. Com- 
monly little boys and girls precede the ſetters on the ridges, 
laying down the ſeedlings or eyes, which they do 
very quick, and tolerably well, at the appointed diſtance. 
This a giddy part of their buſineſs, and well ſuited 
to their years; but cuſtom makes them perfect in it. 
The next general method is planting potatoes in ſtub- 
ble ground, which is, in the common way above-mention- 
ed, by dunging it well, and ſometimes by ploughing it in, 
and hen ſhovelling up the ridges, a man going before light 
ly digging them, there may be a ſufficient quantity of 
mould to cover them; but this the poorer ſort cannot well 
compaſs to do, and always avoid it when they can get a 
freſh or ley ſurface. 

„Nor do they ſow them to chuſe, the ſecond year, in 
theſame ground, withoutdung or ſome other artificial ma- 
nure, (for the natural, ſuch as ſand, marle, &c. would not. 
do) unleſs it be exceeding good. 

« Lime, indeed, in this caſe will very probably anſwer, 


but it is rarely tried. 

There is alſo a cuſtom a good deal in uſe, which is by 
ſtickingor thruſting potatoes in ſtubble land freſh ploughed, 
which is done in this manner: a man (but ſeldom two) goes 
on the crown of a narrow ploughed ſet, and ſticks his loy, or 
Iriſh ſpade, in it, every hereandthere, with his right foot, 
holding it in his leſt hand, and with it puſhing the ſpade once, 


and ſometimes twice from him, to make an opening, (which 
great deal of dexterity) and with 


I have ſeen done with a 
the right hand, that contains the ſeed, (a convenient quan- 
tity of which he carries in an apron, or cloth, tied round 
his middle, fo as to let the contents be eafily come at) he 
throws one, and ſometimes two ſets, or eyes, intothe open- 
ing which the loy makes behind; and on his drawing it 
away, the looſened earth falls in and covers them. Soon 
after he dungs the ridges, and covers them up, as in the- 
preceding method, with mould out of the furrows. 

«© Sometimes alſo they do this work with a flick about 
eighteen inches long, and an inch or fo diameter, pointed 
at one end, and ſomewhat curved at the other. = this- 
eaſy means huſband, wife, children, and ſervants, (if they 
have any) and a friendly 1 ec or two, (who may be. 
helped in return) aſſiſt at it for greater expedition, eſpe-. 
cially when the happens to he advanced. 

In Scotland they do this work ſomewhat differently. 

In Ireland alſo there are many, who ſow after 
the plough, the ploughman letting the ſets drop in as he. 

oes along; and a harro matched to the e fol- 
owing him cloſe behind, covers them in. re is no 
great difficulty in this, the land being in tilth. Over alt 
they put dung; but they ſhould mind to give it a light co- 
vering, that the ſubſtance of it might impregnate with the 
adjacent earth, which it would not do, but evaporate by 
yet this precaution many 


6 The other methods, as in the drill, or hillock, or; 
horſe-hoeing way, &c. are little uſed there, except a 


the more curious; but they being well known in Englan 
« 'The next thing requiſite is the fencing, which ſhould' 


be done, at fartheſt, beſore the ſtalk begins to appear; * 
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' If thecattle, that are in that ſeaſon greedy for freſh vege- 
tables, get at them, the roots of ſuch as they nip will 
never come to the ſize otherwife would. 

« This is well known in Ireland; and yet the pwor, 
chiefly I believe from inability, and partly fon a ſort of 
careleſſneſs, or rather lazineſs, they ſtill inherit (notwith- 
ſtanding the mixture of Engliſh and Norman blood, &c.) 
from their Spaniſh anceſtors, are very remiſs in this re- 
ſpe; eſpecially in the chiltern, or more fertile parts of 
the country ; where, in moſt matters of huſbandry, they 
leave too much to chance, relying on the bounty of the 
ſoil. | 

«© About me, and in many other parts, they very com- 
monly do not put on the firſt covering till about the middle 
of May; and the ſecond, perhaps, not for a month after; 

ſo that it is often July before they fence them properly: 
and where many of them are concerned in a plantation (as 
is uſually the way) it is moſt troubleſome and difficult to 
get each man to do his part of ditching, which com- 
monly is but a ſorry mound of ſods, with ſome buſhes 
ſodded down on top, to keep out ſheep, that ſmell this 
plant when it riſes (as cattle do corn) and are very dex- 
terous in getting at it. 

«© Some of theſe poor people are ſo heedleſs, they never 
can be brought to make their fences ; and then the owner 
of the ground, in his own defence, is obliged to get it 
done at an advancedprice, and they to pay for it, or their 

oes to remain. 
„Many of them, eſpecially in cheap years, leave them 
on the landlord's hands; and, unleſs a farmer collects him- 
ſelf, or hasa good ſervant to do it, the rent is not had with- 
out immenſe trouble, and ſome of it never. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe difficulties, many farmers have made eaſy 


fortunes in this way. 

« 'Thus it happens, at the time they are often finiſhing 
the fencing, they ought to be weeding their potatoes. The 
weed that moſtly annoys them 1s the Scotch thiſtle : this 
ſhould be cut away in June, and if the ſoil ſhould be fo 
rich as to require a ſecond weeding (which is very often 
the caſe) it ſhould be done in Auguſt. There will be no 
other trouble with them till digging time. 

The beſt time for this work is in the latter end of 
Ottober, or beginning of November, to avoid the early 
froſts, which are mortal to them: but if, by bad huſban- 
dry, they have been planted late, they ſhould be left longer 
in the ground, and covered with litter, or haulm, to pre- 
vent being loſt in this way. 

« About Michaclmas the cattle are let through them, 
the roots not being then affected by the nipping, or beat- 
ing down, of the ſtalk ; this the peaſants know by the co- 
lour of it, which becomes a FR Tn loſing its ver- 
dure; as alſo by the apple and root. 

The more needy begin to dig them for uſe in Auguſt, 
though they are not then near ſo long in ground as they are 
in England; which demonſtrates the excellence and 
ſtrength of the Iriſh ſoil. | 

* When gentlemen farmers dig their potatoes, they ſet 
on agreat number of hands at once, two to a ridge: boys 
and girls gather them promiſcuouſly, big and little, in- 
to bags containing about two Wincheſter buſhels ; and 
thus they are carried to the farm-houſe, and thrown into a 
room, in one heap, part of which is deſtroyed by the 

froſt, a gu part by the kitchen, alſo by the hogs, who 
deſtroy them much while in ground, there being hardly 
any facing againſt them ; a great part are alſo ſtole 
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the followers, or hangers-on ; and the remainder rarely 
ſuffices for ſeed, of ſo little value is this eſtimable root con - 
fidered in thoſe parts: and yet I have often known them 


at a very high price, from ten to twenty ſhillings, and 
| upwards, the big barrel, which is the uſual meaſure in the 
weſtern parts of Ireland ; that is, above two barrels, or 
eight buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure. t 
„ Had they ſuch places as Covent-Garden near them, 
the caſe would be far different: but where there are no 
| convenient and briſk markets, the waſte in farms is always 
cat. | 
6 Though, as I remarked before, low or ſwampy 
grounds do not anſwer well for potatoes, yet they ſome- 
times thrive, and are large, the meat being generally 
ſcabby, cloſe, wet, and heavy, from the too great impreg- 
nation of the water, which renders them unpalatable, and 
not the beſt for ſeed; however, ſuch are chisfly uſed in 
this way : yet I have ſeen them planted in red bogs, which 
are the wetteſt and worſt ; and the bog being previouſly 
ſanded and dunged, the ſtalk looked green and healthy, 
and ſome of the roots might perchance have eat dry; but 
thoſe planted in black, or drier bogs, have been found to 
ſucceed well. a | 

« There is no culture perhaps, yet known, will better 
reclaim waſte and unprofitable lands, than that of the po- 
tato. Ireland can well prove the truth of this aſſertion in 
a numberleſs variety of inſtances. TEA. 

J have ſeen ſeveral tracts of woodland ſtubbed up, 
and brought into fine tilth, by means of the potato huſ- 
bandry. America, I believe, can ſay the fame, 

6 '& late years the hard-hearted ſky-farmers, that is 
the inferior ſort, and even ſome of our gentlemen-farmers, 
drive the poor into the mountains, moory grounds, wood- 

ed and ſtony lands, and even into the bees ; and when, 
the culture of the potato principally, they have re- 
imed them, ſo as to be fit to admit cattle, they are 
turned out without ceremony. I have in ſuch places ſeen 
as fine crops of potatoes, and afterwards flax, and different 
kinds of corn, as Iever met with any where. 

„The mountain and other ſurfaces, except bog, ſel- 
dom fail being bleſſed by nature with lime-ſtone, gravel, 
(which is the commoneſt) or ſome other manure, adapted 
to them; ſo that it is nothing but hands, money, and a 
proper limitation of the fron img that are wanting 
to make almoſt the whole kingdom look like a garden, or 
like England; I need go no higher with the compariſon. 

« It is true, in ſome few counties of Ireland, in par- 
ticular diſtricts, nature either has not been ſo bountiful, or 
the farmers have not found out the internal manures ; being 
obliged to carry ſea-fand, and other for:s, many miles; in 
which however they find their account, notwithſtanding the 
impolitically too much limited trade of the kingdom. 

« Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that a ſecond crop of potatoes is ſometimes taken 
out of the ſame land ſucceſhvely ; but this is not common, 
at leaſt about me, ies believe the land is as good as 
any in the province. the contrary, the uſual way is, 
after the firſt crop of potatoes is taken off, if the ſoil is 
ſtrong, they immediately ſow bere in it, or keep it till the 
following ſpring for flax, which requires an equally ſtrong | 
ſoil: or- if the ground be but of a midding good ſort, 
they ſow it, juſt after the potatoes are taken out, with 
wheat ; or keep it till the April following for barley, 

“ The ſky-farmer generally takes the land into bis own 


wy 


hands after the firſt crop of potatoes, and ſows it with 
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„he ſows the faid kinds; of grain in it for two or three 
olle Hhore ; chen he takes two or three crops of oats ; 
when it is well impoyeriſhed, or drawn (as they call 
there) he lets it for ſeveral years 1 in con- acres, 
to th r people, for at leaſt one third more than the 
_Feal value. 

110 From hence we may judge how much an alteration 
of method in n is wanting in thoſe parts. 
Mr. Irwin is certainly right in faying, that lime would 
very agreeably anſwer; for in the Iſle of Man, though 
they are no farmers, yet they cultivate exceeding fine po- 
tatoes, as they are their principal food. 

Some bring in different ſorts of land by the means of 
them: in ground, after the heath 1s burnt off it, 
they mark out the beds, upon which they ſpread out the 
lime in near about the fame quantity that is required in 

iming ground, or rather more; upon which they lay the 
in the uſual manner, and, after cutting the turf in the 
furrow, lay it on the verge of the bed with the heathy fide 


undermoſt, and cover them over with the mould out of 


the furrow in the common method. 

After coming up, they weed, or give them a ſlight co- 
yering, to keep down the weeds. 

When they raiſe them, it takes a little more labour ; 
yet while they are digging a crop of very fine dry potatoes, 
[oe are gaining a piece of ground, which was before uſe- 

and making it fit for ploughing and bearing corn the 
year following. 
Lime is found alſo to be of excellent ſervice to potatoes 
in cold ſour land, which they manage after the ſame man- 
ner, and reap potatoes greatly excelling thoſe without 
lime, on the fame ground. | 
Lime is certainly a very fine manure for potatoes: they 
uſe it in the iſle above-mentioned, without any other thing, 


on all ſorts of land, even upon a light, rich, limeſtone 


foil ; and it betters the quality of the potatoe ſurpriſingly : 
beſides fermenting and melioraiing the ſoil, it has the pro- 

of attracting and abſorbing any cold ſour matter 
which may be prejudicial to vegetation. 

About Caſtletown, in the ſame iſle, they take a great 
deal of care in their culture of potatoes, and their product 
pays them very well for their trouble. 

After marking out the bed with their ſpade, and ſpread- 
ing on the dung, or lime, they begin at one end, and dig 
acroſs the bed, making it a ſpadeful, all along, higher than 
the neighbouring ground. 

they dig and caſt the mould out of the furrows 
upon the bed, in the common method ; and after finiſhing 
it, they, with a kind of dibble, or ſhaft of a ſpade ſhod 
with iron, ſome round and ſharp, others ſquare, about three 
or ſour inches broad, plant in the ſeed, about fix or more 
inches diſtatice from one another; and when they come up 


above ground, they weed them as clean as a garden, and 


aſter they are ſtronger and higher, with a hoe earth up 


the mould about the ſtalks ; by which they kill the weeds, 


and have exceeding fine potatoes. 

PREGNANT, teeming, breeding, fruitful. 

PRICKING, a term uſed by farriers, &c. to ſignify 
the driving a nail into the ſoft part of a horſe's foot. 

If a lameneſs proceeds from pricking in ſhoeing, the foot 
ſhould be pared thin on the wound fide; and after dreſſing 
with tar and turpentine, let it be ſtopped with two ounces of 
common turpentine, melted down with four of lard. 


matter may be formed, and by its 


q 
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If the nail penetrates to the joint of the foot, where 
trify, ſo erode the cartilages . 4 a 
rify, ſo as to 104 e is 
incurable. | | 

If the nail has paſſed up to the nut-bone, it is incura- 
ble, becauſe this little bone cannot exfoliate ; and becauſe 
S part of it is deſtroyed, as ſoon as in- 
jur 

If the nail has not paſſed to the tendon, the horſe will 
do well, without a neceſſity for drawing the ſole; but if 
the tendon is wounded, the ſole muſt be carefully drawn, 
becauſe a ſinovia and gleet is diſcharged. 

When gravel is the cauſe, it for the moſt part fol- 
lows the nail-holes, and if it gets to the quick, cannot 
return, unleſs it is ſcraped out; for the make of the hoof, 
which is ſpiral like an ear of corn, favours its aſcent, ſo 
that the gravel continues working upwards towards the 
mats and forms, what the farriers call a quittor- 

e. 

The nature of this diſorder points out the method of 
cure, which is to be as expeditious and careful as poſſible, 
in getting out the gravel: if it is found diſficult to effect 
this, let the ſole or hoof be pared thin, and if neceſſary, 
the wound inlarged to the bottom, and then dreſſed up as 
uſual. Should the coffin- bone be affected, remember, al- 
ways to bathe the hoof with viuegar, or cepellers, in order 
to 2 the heat and inflammation, which often happen 
on ſuch occaſions; and ſhould the pain and anguiſh affect 
the legs, treat them in the ſame manner, or charge the 
og * paſtern with a mixture, of wine lees and vinegar. 

RONG, an implement much uſed in huſbandry, con- 
fiſting of two or three pieces of iron, inſerted into 12 
for taking up corn, ſtraw, dung, &. 

PRONG- hoe, a term uſed to expreſs an inſtrument uſed 
8 hoe or break the ground near, and among the roots of 
P ants, , 

The ordinary contrivance of the hoe in England is very 
bad, it being only made for ſcraping on the ſurface ; 
but the great uſe of hoeing being to break and open the 
ground, beſides the killing the weeds, which the ancients, 
and many among us, have thought the only uſe of the 
hoe, this dull and blunt inſtrument is by no means calcu- 
lated for the purpoſes it is to ſerve. 

The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hooked points of fix or 
ſeven inches long, and, when ſtruck into the ground, will 
ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the plough does, and 
thus anſwer both the ends of cutting up the weeds and 
opening the land. The ancient Romans had an inftru- 
ment of this kind, which they called the bidens; but they 
were afraid of its uſe in their fields and gardens, and only 
uſed it in their vineyards. The prong- hoe comes into ex- 
cellent uſe, even in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; in this 
the hoe-plough can only come within three or four inches 
of the rows of corn, turneps, and the like; but this in- 
ſtrument may be uſed afterwards, and with it the land 
may be raiſed and ſtirred, even to the very ſtalk of the 
plant. Tulls Huſbandry. 3 

PROPAGATION, the continuance or diffuſion of 
ſucceſhve production. "; I 

The ingenious Mr. Barnes has given us the following 
method of propagating trees by the bud and branch. 

« Every leaf, ſays he, upon the, branch of a tree, or 
ſhrub, has uſually a young bud in its boſom ; and it is cer- 
tain each of theſe buds has in it the rudiment of a tree of 


the ſame kind: therefore it appeared reaſonable n 
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that every branch might afford as many ne plants as there 
were leaves upon it; provided it were cut into ſo many 
pieces, and a proper dreſſing was found to prevent the raw 
ends of each piece from decay. beſt mixture for this 
8 upon careful and repeated experience, Ihave ſound 
to be this. | * 
Melt together, in a large earthen veſſel, two pounds 
and a half of common pitch, and half a pound of turpen- 
tine. When they are melted, put in three quarters of an 
ounce of powder of aloes ; ſtir them all together ; and 
then ſet them on fire: when it has flamed a moment, co- 
ver it up cloſe, and it will go out: then melt it well, and 
fire it again in the ſame manner : this muſt be done three 
times. It muſt be in the open air, for it would fire a 
houſe; and there muft be a cover for the veſſel ready. 
After it has burnt the laſt time, melt it again, and put in 
three ounces of yellow wax ſhred very thin, and fix 
drachms of maſtich in powder. Let it all melt together 
till it is perfectly well mixed; then train it through a 
coarſe cloth in a pan, and ſet it by to cool. | 

« When this is to be uſed, a piece of it muſt be broke 
off, and ſet over a very gentle fire ; it muſt ſtand till it is 
juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the part of the cutting where 
it is wanted; but it muſt not be very hot. It is the qua- 
lity of this dreſſing, to keep out wet entirely: the part 
which is covered with it will never decay while there is 
any principle of life in the reſt; and, this being ſecured, 
nature will do the buſineſs of the un 

6 This I have found true in practice; and by repeated 
trials, in more kinds than one, I have found that I could 
raiſe from any piece of a branch as many good plants as 
there were leaves upon it.” | 

PRUNIFEROUS trees, thoſe which bear a pretty large 
and fleſhy fruit, with a nucleus in the middle. 

PUCEKBALL, a ſpecies of muſhroom, full of duſt. 

PUDDOCK, or PuRROCK, a ſmall incloſure. 

PULSE, a term applied to all leguminous plants, as 
tares, peaſe, &c. 

All the ſpecies of pulſe afford great abundance of excel- 
lent manure, in the ſtate in which nature preſents them. 
The cuſtom of ploughing in green ſucculent plants, is 
very ancient. All the Roman writers commend it highly, 
and with much reaſon. 
larly lupins, as a manure, which, if cut down and turned 
in while green, will have as good effect as the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt dunging whatever. They may be ſown upon 

r land about the middle of September, and will enrich 
it greatly if ploughed in before they attain their full 
growth. In-gravelly ſoils, they ſhould be cut down after 
they have put forth their ſecond flower ; and in ſtrong 
lands, after the third. In the former of theſe grounds they 
are turned. in while young and tender, that they may 

quickly rot; and in the latter, they are let ſtand till the 
grow ſtronger, that they may bare up the more ſolid and ſti 
clods of earth, and keep them the longer 2 ; b 
which means the air has freer acceſs to the ſoil, and theſe 
clods, being heated and dried with the ſummer ſuns, are the 
moreeafily opened, and reſolved into duſt. "Thus ſays this 
judicious author, juſtly. remarkable for his ſuperior {kill 
in huſbandry. But Mr. Miller is of a contrary opinion. 
The Maiſon Ruftique, a work of very high repute, as 
is evident from the great number of editions it has gone 
through, itrongly and rightly recommends peaſe, beans, 
Jupins, vetches, and other ſucculent plants, as excellent 


Columella recommends particu- | 


.a little ſeed to the ſcattered 


in the 


manures, eſpecially for ſandy ground. Theſe plants en- 
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| when in bloom. In ſtrong land they ſhould not be turned 
down till the pods begin to harden. . vr] 


In Piedmont and other places where they fatten their 
land with this manure, lupms are fown upon the fallow 
nd towards the end of June, j ately after the 
econd ploughing, fo that they are ſtill green when the 
third -ploughing is 2 and the corn is ſown. Expe- 
rience ſhews the huſbandmen in thoſe countries, that this. 
method of uſing theſe plants for manure makes them ample 
amends for the loſs of the pulſe or fodder they might 
otherwiſe reap from them : but thoſe who do not like to 
loſe any thing, plough in the huſks after they have taken 
out the grain. | 8 | 
Dr. Liſter likewiſe recommends for the improvement of 
ſandy, light ground, or any clay well ſanded, all plants of 
the pulſe or pea kind, and particularly, “upon expe- 
rience, the wood vetch, which, beſides its being peren- 
nial (at leaſt with reſpect to its roots) and its thriving 
even in woods and among buſhes in almoſt every country, 
has theſe farther qualifications, that it ſhoots out a thou 
ſand roots far and wide, and ſpreads itſelf under ground 
like quick-graſs; whilſt it 1s ſo rampant above ground, 
that it will climb a fathom and a half upon meaſure, and 
preſerve itſelf in ſpite of weeds or drought. It may be 
ſet, as well as ſown, in furrows. For the former of theſe 


purpoſes the roots may be dug up in September, which is, 


| alſo the time for gathering the ripe ſeed. The growth bf 


the plants will be greatly advanced by ſetting their roots; 
for the older they are, the ſtronger, more numerous, and. 
fuller of buds their ſhoots will be. I ſowed in the latter 
end of March the ſeeds which I had gathered in Septem- 
ber, and had that year a very great increaſe, the bed being 
thick covered over with graſs above two feet high: but it 
did not flower that year. I reckoned that one pea had 
2 forth above thirty ſhoots in Auguſt of the firſt year. 
the ſecond year, it flowered by the middle of June, 
and bore a wonderful crop, the roots being innumerable. 
I have obſerved this pea very common in all the mountains, 
as well as plains of England, where buſhes or hedges are.. 
Both the pea and graſs are very ſweet, and very agreeable- 
to cattle, as I have tried.” I arr} 
Buck wheat and vetches are the two plants moſt com-. 
monly ſown in England, for manure. e beſt time for 
ploughing them in, is when they are in bloom; being 
then in their moſt ſucculent ſtate, Some farmers turn, 
down their ſecond crop of clover, to enrich the land for 
wheat in the autumn. This ſhould be done early enough. 
to give the plants ſufficient time to putrefy thoroughly be- 
fore the grain is ſowed: otherwiſe, it might prove pro- 
judicial, by bringing on a heat which would hurt the 
corn. 8821 bs; 
The Reverend and ingenious Mr. Eliot, of New Eng- 
land, prefers millet to every other plant for green · dreſſing 
of Jan, on account of the cheapneſs of the ſeed, and the 
largeneſs of the ſtalks and leaves, which muſt afford a. 
good coat to turn in when ploughed. An old farmer, 
who had long been in the practice of green - dreſſing, 
aſſured this gentleman, that he had iner the ſtr a 
of bis land to a great degree, in a few years, by the ſol- 
lowing method. Aſter his oats were harveſted, he added 
ins, and then ploughed 
Towards the end of September, he ploughed, 
een oats, and ſowed rye ;. and the nexty s 
the rye was well grown and full of ſap, he Dean! | 


them in. 


when 


\ 
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and al s had a lar crop. » # 

PURCING, » ion of evacuating the impu- 
' rities of an animal by ſtool. 
Purging is often neceſſary in groſs full horſes, in ſome 
'diforders of the ſtomach, liver, &c. but ſhould be di- 
rected with caution. Before a purge is given to any 
horſe, it is ſome preparation ſhould be made for 
it, in order to render the operation more ſafe and efhca- 
'cious: thus a horſe that is full of fleſh ſhould firſt be bled, 
and at the fame time have his diet lowered for a week, eſ- 
pecially thoſe that have been pampered for ale ; ſeveral 
maſhes of ſcalded bran ſhould alſo previouſly be given, in 
order to open the bowels, and unload them of any indu- 
rated 'excrement ; which ſometimes proves an obſtacle to 
the working of the phyſic, by creating great ſickneſs and 
Lok be remembered, that a horſe is purged with diffi- 


*culty ; that the generally lies twenty-four hours in 
the guts — erg and, that the tract of bowels it 


ed that in st the vſual ſowing ſeaſon, then ſowed wheat, | 


has to paſs through, is above thirty } aw and lying hori- 


_ zontally, conſequently reſinous and other improper drugs 
may, and often do, by their violent irritations, occaſion 
exceſſive gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave off the very 
mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on infſammations, 
which often terminate in mortifications, and death. 

It is remarkable too, that the ſtomach and guts of a 
horſe are but thin, compared to ſome other animals of the 
ſame bulk, and therefore muſt be more liable to inflam- 
mation and irritation. 

Horſes much in the ſtable, who have not the pro- 
benefit of air and exerciſe, in proportion to their food, 
ſhould in ſpring have a mild purge or mo, after a mor 
ous preparation bleeding, lowering their diet, an 
ſcalded maſhes. * X | , 

. Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, whether it proceeds 

from too full feeding, or ingendering crudities and indi- 

. geſted matter, have a mild purge or two. 

, Horſes of a hot temperament, will not bear the com- 

mon aloetic purges ; their phyſic therefore ſhould be mild 
and cooling. | 

Purging is always found very beneficial in ſtubborn dry 
- coughs ; mild mercurials joined with them, make 
them yet more efficacious. 

Horſes that have thoſe ſorts of lameneſſes, that are ſaid 
to from humours flying about (which are of the 
rheumatic kind, and in young horſes proceed from ſizy 
blood, and occaſion lameneſs in every limb) require fre- 
-quent-purging ; and ſhould alſo have between whiles, me- 
þ ne a. that attenuate and thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watry conſtitution, who are ſubject to 
fwelled legs, that run a ſharp 1 ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes removed any ways ſo effectually as by 


Purging. . 
firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould be mild, in 
order to know his conſtitution. 

It is a miſtaken notion, that if a pr 


1 


prepared 
rge does not work to expectation, the horſe will be 


LO by it; for though it does not paſs 
its on may be more efficacious, as an 
to purify the blood, and it may paſs by urine, or other 
ſecretions. 


Purging medicines are very ſucceſsfully iven in ſmall 
quantities, mixed with others ; and act then 9 
de. | SF 50" | 


— 


wy ſtool, 
terative 
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the morning upon an 
empty ſtomach ; about three or four hours the 

has taken it, he thould have a feed of ſcalded 
ran ; and a lock or two of hay may then be put in 
his rack. The fame day give him two more maſhes ; 
{Houle be reſult warm. moat, he may be elloved 


All his water ſhould be milk warm, and have a hand- 
ful of bran ſqueezed in it ; but if he refuſes to drink 
white water, give it him without bran. | 
Early the next morning, give him another maſh ; but 
if 4 N io on it, give him as much warm water as he 
will drink : let him be properly cloathed, and rode gent! 
about. This ſhould be done — or three times - = 
unleſs he purges violently, once or twice will then be ſuf- 
— at night give him a feed of oats mixed with 


During the working, a horſe ſhould drink plentifull 
but, if he will not drink warm water, he muſt be = 
* with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

e ſhall here inſert ſome general forms of purges. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, jallap and falt of 
tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, 
oil of cloves thirty drops ; and them into a 
ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. | 


Or, 


Take aloes and cream of tartar each one ounce, jal- 
lap two drams, cloves powdered one dram, ſyrup 
buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


Or, | 
The following, which has an eſtabliſhed character 
among ſportſmen. 


Take aloes, from ten drams to an ounce and a half, 


myrrh and ginger powdered each half an ounce, 
ſaffron and oil of anniſeed each half a dram. 


Mr. Gibſon recommends the following. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, myrrh finely pow- 
dered half an ounce, ſaffron and freſh jallap in 
powder, of each a dram, make them into a ſtiff ball 
with ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall ſpoonful of 
rectiſied oil of amber. 


The ſuccotrine aloes ſhould always be preferred to the 
Barbadoes, or plantation aloes, though the latter may be 
ven to robuſt ſtrong horſes, but even then ſhould always 
prepared with the falt, or cream of tartar ; which by 
opening its parts, prevents its adheſion to the coats of the 
"99963 þ and bowels ; from whence horrid gripings, and 
even death itſelf has often enſued. This caution is well 
worth remarking, as many a horſe hath fell a ſacrifice to 


Half in ounce of Caſtile ſoap, to a horſe of a groſs 
conſtitution, may be added to any of the above ; and the 
proportions may be increaſed for ſtrong horſes. _ 

When mercurial phyſick is intended, give two drams 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of 
diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the next 


; 'The 


the neglect of it. 


PUR RE... : 


The following, when it can be afforded, is a very gen · gripes, fat broth alyſters, or tripe _liquor,, ſhould: be...” 


tle andeffeftual p cularly.for fine delicate horſes ; | often thrown up, with an hundred drops of in, 
and if prepared wi n will not he er- each. 75 | 445 
penſive. a! | The arabic ſolution may be thus prepared. Od: 

Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes one ounce, rhu- Take of gum arabic and tragacanth of each four F 
barb powdered half an ounce or ſix drams, ginger | ounces, juniper berries and carraway ſeeds of eck 
1 make into a ball, with ſyrup of f an ounce, ves bruiſed half an ounce ; anger If | 

he ms are diſ- 


| . , - 
f e. gallon of water, till the 
lved: give a quart at a time in a pail of wa- 


The following purging drink may be given with ter; but if he will not take it freely this way, give 
the utmoſt ſafety; it may be quickened, or made it often. in a han, | l * * 
ſtronger, by adding an ounce more ſenna, or two drams 0 . 
of jallap. | When a purge does not work, but makes the horſe. 

ſwell, and refuſe his food and water, which is ſometimes, 


Take ſenna two ounces, infuſe it in a pint of boiling | the effect of bad drugs, or catching cold, warm diure- - 
water two hours, with three drams of ſalt of tar- | ticks are the only remedy ; of which the following are- 
tar; pour off, and diffolve in it four ounces of | recommended. * | 
glauber falts, and two. or three of cream of tar- . | 
tar. . Take a pint of white wine, nitre one ounce, mix 

f with it a dram of camphor diffolved in a little 

This laſt phyſic is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its | rectiſied ſpirit of wine; then add two drams of 

operation ; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory caſes oil of juniper, and the ſame quantity of unrecti- 

to any other purge, as it paſſes into the blood, and ope - fied oil of amber, and four ounces of honey, or 


rates alſo by urine. ſyrup of marſhmallows. 
r after purging, it i | Tur 
to give them a warm ſtomach drink, made J Or, 


of an infuſion of chamomile flowers, anniſeeds and | 
Gffron: ar the cordial ball may be given for that pur=| Take Venice turpentine one ounce, incorporate with. 
! | x the yolk of an egg; nitre one ounce, then add: 
Should the purging continue too long, give an.ounce of | juniper berries, and freſn anniſeeds pounded, each 
diaſcordium in a pint of Port wine, and repeat it once in |. half an ounce, unrectified oil of amber two. 
twelve hours, if = purging continues. Plenty of gum | drams ; make into a ball with ſyrup of marſh- 
arabic water ſhould alſo be given, and in caſe of violent mallows. | 


UEEN-BEEF, a name given by late writers to | inhabitants in a very large city: by Midfummer again this; 
what uſed to be called the king-bee, or king of | ſame hive ſhall, however, be found'ſo well filled with4n-. 
- the bees; a large and long-bodied' bee, of which | trabitants, that-there ſhall be a neeeſſity of ſending out a+ 
kind there is oy one found in every ſwarm, and which | colony in the name of a new-ſwarm, and yet the hive- 
is always treated with the greateſt reſpect by the reſt. | will remain as. full as it can well hold: This inereaſe 
See the article Bx E. | | might well appear very amazing, if all the remaining bees- 
This is, indeed, the parent of the ſwarm, and from the | of the hive were ſuppoſed to be females, and to join in; 
foecundity of this one female, a whole hive is cafily and | it; but how- much more ſo when it mult be-acknow-. 
ſoon repeopled. | | | edged; that it is all owing to one female, and*that this 
It is to be obſerved, that the autumn and winter ſeaſons queen bee, or mother - bee, alone, has given origin to ſuch, 
deſtroy a great number of the bees; ſo that a hive, which an immenſe p ? | 28 
was full in the ſummer, is often found fo thinly peopled The form of Yo bee, and there being only one ſuch in, 
before the end of winter, that the bees ſeem only a few a hive, naturally led all who  ſaw.it into. au opinion of 


” 
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ſomething ſingular in its nature, and the antients deter- 
mined that it muſt be the king over the reſt: they made it 
an abſolute monarch, and have ſuppoſed that all the bu- 
ſineſs of the hive was done by its immediate orders; and 
that the ſeveral parties of bees allotted to work in the 
—_ combs, in the filling their cells, m the 1 5 
ping the crevices of the hives, and in carrying away the 
filth, &c. had all their feveral ſtations allotted them by this 
wiſe and provident monarch. This was giving great ta- 

cy, and 


lents to the monarch-bee ; but this was mere 

it is plain, that if this creature rules, it is over a people 
who all perſectly well know their ſeveral buſineſs: but it 
rather. appears, that there is no ſovereignty at all, but that 
this creature is reſpected in a very high degree by the reſt, 
as the common parent of the whole nation. 

There were not wanting among the antients, however, 
ſome who believed this large bee-to be a female, and theſe 
pretend that ſhe brought forth only females like herſelf, 
which ſucceeded her in her reign. They had a very dif- 
ferent opinion as to the origin of the common bees, not 
ſuppoſing them generated of animal parents like them- 
ſetves, but produced out of corruption, and born of the 
fleſh of a bull or cow. Among the later writers this opi- 
nion, notwithſtanding the ancien of the poet Virgil, has 
been laughed out of the world; yet it was long Babe the 
true origin of bees, even aſter this, was known. The 
author of the Female Monarchy, though well apprized of 
this great bee being of the female ſex, yet fee that 
ſhe only produced young ones like herſelf ; and pretended 
that the common bees copulated together for the produc- 


tion of other bees like themfelves : this, however, has | 


been ſince found to be wholly erroneous, the female, or 
queen-bee, giving birth to all, and thefe common bees 
being of no ſex at all. Many of the authors who have 
not given into the idle opinion of the bees being bred of 
putrid fleſh, have yet given them an origin not leſs idle 
and ridiculous, ey pretend that the bees are exempt- 
ed from the pain of producing either eggs or young ; and 
that the offspring are formed of the juices of flowers, the 
different kinds, as the drones, females, &c. owing their 
riſe to juices of different kinds. Theſe, and a number of 
other falſe notions, have been propagated in regard to 
bees ; but their true origin could not well be found till 
we were in a condition to ſee what paſſes at certain times 
within the receſſes of the hive, which is done by the uſe 
of that excellent invention, the glaſs hive. By this, and 
by the help of diſſections, we may eaſily inform ourſelves 
perfectly of the true ſtate of the caſe. The parts of ge- 
neration are the ſubjects of our enquiry for this purpoſe, 
and, though the bodies of theſe animals are ſo ſmall, 
theſe are uſually ſufficiently large to be diſtinguiſhed, often 
taking up more room in the abdomen than all the other 
parts together. Thus, if the large Jong-bodied bee be 
ed, the abdomen will be found to contain vaſt num- 
bers of oblong bodies, which any one acquainted with in- 
ſets will eaſily diſtinguiſh to - s: vaſt numbers of 
theſe are large enough to be obſervable by the naked eye, 
but, when the aſſiſtance of glaſſes is called in, there are 
diſcerned a vaſt number of other ſmall eggs, which ex- 
ceed all computation. It is eaſy to determine from this, 
that this creature, ſo long eſteemed a male, is in reality, 
a female, and is in condition to give birth to a very nu- 
merous rity. | 
In order to diſtinguiſh this, however, a proper time 


muſt be choſen for the diſſection, — — 
all is when the creature is juſt ready to depoht her eggs. 
This is in the months of April and May, and the moſt 
certain time of all is when ſhe is in a hive where a new 
ſwarm have been received about ten days before: if ſhe be 
diſſected at other times, the eggs are leſs viſible ; and, par- 
ticularly in winter, there requires a good glaſs toſhew the 
rudiments of them. is is a e iment, 
indeed, becauſe it is always the deſtruction of a future 
ſwarm ; all the eggs we ſee in the diſſected female 
being what would have produced bees to labour for our 
benefit. | 
When the body of one of the drones is opened, there 
is found, inſtead of theſe vaſt numbers of eggs, a part 
ſeeming proper for a male organ of generation : and in 
the abdomen a number of veſſels running in ſeveral wind- 
ings and contortions, and filled with 2 milky humour. 
Theſe ſeem deſtined for the important uſe of impregnating 
the eggs in the belly of the female, and it is very natural 
to determine from this that theſe are the males. | 
The common bees, when diſſected, at whatever time of 
the year never ſhew the leaſt marks of any ſex at all. The 
mteſtines of theſe bees are found at times to be more or leſs 
diſtended with honey, and with rough wax ; but there are 
never diſcovered any eggs, nor any of the winding ſeminal 
veſſels, fo that it is plain they have no ſhare in propagat- 
ing the fpecies : and the obſervation of the ſwarms from 
time to time, with the aſſiſtance of glaſs hives, gives 
proof to what the diſſections ſeem to make ſufficiently 
certain without this evidence. | | I 
The female bee reſides within the center of the hive, 


. 


| 


| always living in one of the ſpaces between the combs ; if 


ſhe occaſionally comes out to the ſurface, and is ſeen walk- » 
mg over the edge of a comb, ſhe is to be well obſerved at 
thoſe times; for her only buſineſs is the laying her eggs in 
ſome of the empty cells of that part of the comb, which 
done, ſhe always retires again. | 
In order to ſee the female, or mother bee, employed in 
| this operation, we are to obſerve in the morning hours, 
between ſeven and ten, what paſſes in a glaſs-hive into 
which a ſwarm have been received a few days before. The 
ſpeed with which the common bees labour in making their 
combs on this occaſion is almoſt incredible, and they ſeem 
not only to labour to have cells to depoſit their honey in, 
but to know that the parent bee is at this time loaded with 
eggs for the production of a numerous progeny, and that 
ſhe has an immediate neceſſity of cells for the depoſiting 
them in. This neceſſity is fo urgent, that ſhe is often 
forced to depoſit them in cells not yet finiſhed ; though the 
bees labour ſo vigorouſly, that they often will ere& a whole 
large comb in one day. If the hive be narrowly watched 
at theſe times in the morning hours, the female bee 
will be ſoon. found employed in her work, and will be 
ſecn dropping her tail by turns into ſeveral cells every day. 
If the combs be examined a day or two aſter this, they 
will alſo be found to contain the eggs; one of theſe is 
placed in each cell, and appears in form of an oblong 
white body, fixed either to the ſolid angle of the baſe, or 
to one of the angles compoſed by the rhombs which form 
the triangular baſe of the cell, and is always attached in 
ſuch a manner, that it lies nearly in an horizontal po- 
ſition. | 
The flat glaſs hives are the moſt favourable for the 


making theſe obſervations, fince in thoſe the combs are ſo 
1 | | narrow 
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' narrow and ſo numerous, that the whole is taken in view | 
at a time, from one fide 'or. the other ; and there are al- 
ways ſeveral combs to be made choice of for the 
tion ; in the 
mother-bee will be uſually ſeen walking very ſoberly over 
one or other of theſe combs, attended by a guard of about 
twenty of the common bees, all placing th-mſelves in 
ſuch a manner, that A 8 5 
and all paying her the mar omage and 
ration. "Kb he ll in this ſtate, ſhe examines 
every cell as ſhe paſſes over, and ſuch as ſhe finds yet 
empty, and fit for her purpoſe, ſhe reſts at: and, intro- 
ducing the hinder part of her body at the top, plunges it ſo 
deep in that her tail touches the bottom. Then ſhe depoſits 
one egg and no more, and this is at that time covered with 
a glutinous matter, which faſtens it to the place where it is 
laid: from this cell the female paſſes to ſeveral others, 
where ſhe depoſits her eggs in the ſame manner. 
Some authors who have written of the * bees, 
have repreſented the time of the female bee's laying her 
eggs as a ſeaſon of feſtivity and rejoicing in the hive; but 
this does not at all a to be the caſe ; the few bees 
which attend her on this occaſion ſeem the only ones that 
know any thing of the matter, and their behaviour ſa- 
yours more of homage and reſpeCt than of joy: they are 
continually ſtroking and bruſhing her clean with their legs 
and with their trunks, and offer her from their own mou 
the fineſt h , when ſhe has occaſion for food. 'The 
reſt are all employed in their proper offices, and the work 
of the hive goes on as uſual ; and, indeed, it is well that 
it does ſo, Er this time of rejoicing would be of very bad 
conſequence to the affairs of the hive, if carried on as 
fu voted, fince the female bee is thus employed, more or 
leſs, during the whole ſummer months. | 
When the female bee has laid fix or ſeven eggs, ſhe al- 
ways takes a time of reſpite or repoſe ; and, during this 
time, the bees which form her levee are doubly buſy in 
their careſſes, ſome bruſhing her head and breaſt with 
their trunk, but ſeveral being always employed together to 
cleanſe the hinder rings of the body, which have been 
fouled by being thruſt into the cells. When this is done, 
ſhe begins again; but Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that he 
never could ſee a ſemale lay more than ten or twelve eggs 
at one time : he ſuppoſes that his preſence diſturbed the 
creature, and finally drove her into the inner parts of the 
hive, where ſhe might continue her works in cells leſs 
expoſed. It is not difficult to compute the number of 
eggs which the female lays every day, from the ſwarm 
, which is ready to leave the hive at the end of May: this 
ſwarm uſually amounts to at leaſt twelve thouſand, and as 
the hive out of which theſe depart is not leſs peopled by 
their loſs, it is evident that they were all the produce of 
the eggs depoſited by the female in the preceding months 
of April, with a part of March, and a few of the firſt 
days of May. On a moderate computation, on theſe 
Principles it will appear, that the female bee cannot lay leſs 
than two hundred eggs every day, for a long ſpace of time 
together ; and this,. 1 ingly a monſtrous in- 
creaſe, is yet much leſs than that of ſome other of the 


opera- | number ; obſerving, that, if eac 
morning hours of April and May, the female | — 


. | origin to theſe, in peculiar cells, proper fo 


how few live to the ſize of a parent? 
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common bees alſo la ſome , though but a few in 

"the —.— _—_— four 
or five eggs, it would be enough to give birth to a whole 
ſwarm, without ſuppoſing that this prodigious foecundity 
belonged to the female bee alone : but this is running into 
the old error of the female producing only females like her- 
ſelf ; whereas, if we obſerve the cells in which we ſee the 
female depoſit her eggs, we ſhall in the ſequel find the 
common bees produced from theſe eggs, and ifſuing out 
of theſe cells: this is a ſufficient to any fair reaſoner, 
ſince it appears very plain, that, if the female produces 
them, they do not is « 
that not only theſe common or working bees, but alſo the 
drones, or male bees, are produced from the eggs of this 


female, that ſhe always depoſits the eggs which are to give 
2 r the reception. 


obſerved, in examining a hive, that there are always ſome 


combs, or ſome 
are much larger than thoſe of the other parts or combs : 


the female bee always knows before-hand, whether the 
mon bee ; and according to this knowledge, ſhe 
that of a common 
of which the drones are to be hatched are much larger 


common bees are to be uced, and the whole occaſion 


common ces. 


thouſand common, or working bees, an 
of the males or drones, ſhe ought to lay one egg at leaſt 
capable of producing a female like herſelf, which is to be 
the mother of a future progeny, and the queen of the pre- 
colony, and ſettle themſelves elſewhere. What we thus 


ſo, and the female, beſides the other kinds of eg 


We might perhaps only expect one f bee to be pre 
duced for each _ but, as nature has ſeemed _— 


ſo it is in this caſe alſo, What millions of ſeeds are pro- 


the number of young produced from the , 
us it alſo is in 


that lays ; and many will not give up the opinion of che 


uce one another. It is alſo evident, 
ſame female ; and there is this remarkable forecaſt in the 


of the worms which are to be hatched from them. It is 


parts at leaſt of combs, the cells of Which 


theſe large cells are deſtined for the reſidence of the larger 
worms, which are to produce the drones or bees. It 
has been obſerved as a miraculous ſingularity by ſome, that 


egg ſhe is going to lay will produce a male or a com- 
never depoſits the eggs for a male in a ſmaller cell, nor 

in a large one; but there is, in 
reality, leſs wonder in this than is ſuppoſed, for the eggs 
while in the body of the female than thoſe of which the 


of this choice in regard to the placing of them is, that, 
when the creature finds a large egg coming forth, ſhe ſeeks 
one of the large cells to depoſit it in; and when the com- 
mon ſmall eggs are coming, ſhe contents herſelf with the- 


It is very natural to believe, that the female bee lays 4 


third kind of eggs; and that, beſides 22 many 
many hundreds 


ſent race; ſince, without ſuch a one for their leader, the | 
young brood would never leave the hive in the nature of a 


2 ought to be the caſe, is alſo found in reality to 
is 
found t beit obſerration to lay allo nat this ind. 


where prodigal in the manner of the increaſe of her works, - 


duced on a common elm-tree, for one that ſtrikes and : 
ſucceeds ſo well as to grow up to be a tree? And, of 
of a Carp, 


r ̃ —aÃ§³˙⏑ w — m 


winged i „in one of which, a two-winged fly, that regand of the female bees: nature, though it has allotted 
author counted no leis than twenty thouſand living worms, | only one of this kind, as abſolutely neceſſary to the new 
All ready to be depoſited by the parent, and to , become | ſwarm, yet has given abundance af chances for that one 
flies of the ſame kind. * to ſucceed, by the female's uſually laying at leaſt ten eggs 
- It has been * ue, againſt this ſyſtem, that, | for the production of the female-offspring, and often not 
though the female bee lays. eggs, ſhe is not the only one Jes than ; there are, indeed, ſome ſeaſons when 
285 8 . 7 not 
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ing informed by nature, that they have no buſimeſs for 
combs and cells when they can have no offspring to rear 


1 8 bees obed 
are not only very ient to 
queen, ao i 
og 


The and 
very careful of their parent; but they 
are alſo very ſollicitous about her progency. This is very 
evident in the ſtructure of the cells, which they prepare 
for the reception of thoſe eggs which are to be hatched 
into females. It has been before obſerved, that they pre- 
pare larger cells for the eggs which are to become drones, 
or male bees, than for thoſe which are to uce workers 
like themſelves. The large cells deſtined for the drones 
are, however, of the fame and figure with the 
others, differing only in ſize; but this is not the cafe with 
thoſe deſtined for the female ring: theſe are not only 
very large, but very clumſily contrived, for the fake of 
ſtrength ; their ſides being much thicker than thoſe of the 
reſt, and their figure oval. The bees are extremely ſparing 
of their wax on all other occaſions, but for the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe royal cells, as they may not im ly be 
called, they are as remarkably profule : one of the royal 
cells will weigh more than an hundred and fifty of the 
common kind. 'The bees are no more ſparing of the 
room than of the materials in the conſtruction of theſe 
royal habitations : they are often placed near the center of 
a comb, and a vaſt number of other. cells are deſtr 
for their baſe ; often alſo they hang down from the reſt of 
the comb, in form of ſtalatitz from the roofs of ſubter- 
raneous caverns. 

A cell of this kind, when firſt formed, repreſents an 
acorn eup: but it is ſoon lengthened beyond the poſſibility 
of retaining that figure, and it remains thus till the crea- 
ture is hatched from the chryſalis or nympth ſtate, and 
comes out of it; after which the bees, to loſe no room in 
the hive, form other common cells upon it, and the only 
AY mark of the female cell, is the appearance of a 
knot in the place where it once ſtood, | 

The number of cells deſtined to receive the eggs which 
are to produce female bees are ſo few, and they are com- 
monly placed in ſuch cloſe parts of the hive, that there is. 
no great n of ſeeing the female employed in lay- 
ing her eggs in them: there is no reaſon to doubt the 
fact, however, ſince, when we know that ſhe lays eggs 
for the production of the male and the working bees, 
there is no wonder that ſhe ſhould alſo lay ſome for the 
production of females like herſelf. - | 1 

It might ſeem much harder to conceive how ſo vaſt a 
number of bees ſhould be produced from this one, as we 
know are produced from her; but, when one of the fe- 
males is opened, the vaſt number of eggs. diſcovered in 
each of her ovaries makes the prodigious increaſe no way 
wonderful. 

Swammerdam obſerved, that the number of veſicles in 
the ovary of the female bee was- aſtoniſhingly great; he 
eaſily counted an hundred and fifty in cach-ovary, and 
could count about ſeventeen eggs in each veſicle large 
enough to be diſtinctly viſible ; each ovary contains, 
rate. 1 two thouſand five hundred and fifty eggs, and 
both ovaries five thouſand one hundred. When we find 
ſo many eggs at once diſtinguiſhable by their ſize, it will 
be eaſy to conceive, according to the common courſe of 

nature in the propagation of inſects, that 


Q 


; but in theſe ſeaſons there is and, at that rate, the number of twelve thouſand bees, 
ing out from the old hive, the creatures be- f which is the quantity that compoſes a moderate ſwarm, 


is not wonderful ſer the 0s the of one fe- 
male for one ſeaſon. Raum- Hit. Inf. | 
QUICK, or 2mzickſet-hedge, a g name for all 


of whatever forts of plents they are compoſed, to 
diſtinguiſh them from dead hedges ; but, in a more con- 
fined ſenſe of the word, it is applied to the white or haw- 
thorn, the ſets or y plants of which are raiſed by the 
—_ rdeners for ſale. See the article Fence. 
ICKSIL VER, a very ponderous ftuid mineral, ge- 
called mercury. 

In the year 1765, a difcovery was made (or rather re 
vived, for it is mentioned by Mr. Bradley) that quickſilver 
was a fovereign remedy for deſtroying inſects on trees. 

The narrative of this diſcovery was containetl in a letter 
written by Dr. - to Dr. , in which the 
former begs the aſſiſtance of the latter in laying beſo re 
the learned world an account of fome experiments, that 
have been tried with ſucceſs, and which, when fully 
known, will, he believes, be of very great ſervice to the 
vegetable part of the creation, by totally deſtroying thoſe 
pernicious infects, that are apt to infect the tender leaves 


and young ſhoots of our choice fruit-rrees: and for which, 
no remedy, that he. had ever heard, or read of, has been 


as yet propoſed, that is either adequate to the diſeaſe, or 


effectual to the cure.” Dr. , therefore, in the 
following part of the letter, deſires Dr. P. 


to 

before the Society for the En ment of Arts, &c. 
the following experiment, that was tried laſt ſpring, with 
ſuccefs, by one George Bradford, a clothier in the city of 
Hereford, and 2 very ingenious young man: in order, 
after .the experiment has been fully tried, they may re- 


ward him in proportion as he may ſeem intitled to it.” 


But Dr. R adds, that © whether he may be thought 
worthy of any recompence, or not, he very chearfully 
ſubmits it to the trial of the curious; and hopes, they 
may reap the ſame advantages, he did laſt year, by clear- 
ing their trees of theſe pernicious inſets.” The doctor 
then proceeds: as follows, to give the relation of Mr. 
Bradford's invention and ſucceſs. © The firſt tree he 
tried the experiment upon, was a favourite plum-tree : I 
think a e. He was afraid of trying it on the 
whole body of the tree at firſt: as he did not know, but 
that it might kill it at once: and therefore he ſelected out 
a particular branch, that was defigned to be cut quite 
away, at the winter pruning, for the ſubject of his firſt 
eſſay. The method of the experiment is this: he took a 
ſmall awl, and pierced, ſloping, through the rhind, and 
into of the wood of the branch, but not to the heart 
or pitch of it; and poured in a ſmall drop or two of quick- 
filver ; and ſtopt it up with a ſmall wooden plug made to 
fit the orifice: and the reſult of this experiment was, that 
the inſects all dropt off, from that very branch, the next 
day; and, in a day or two more, from off the other 
branches of the tree, without any other puncture: and 
the tree continued in full 
ſummer aſter. Encouraged by this ſucceſs of the firſt 
eſſay, he next tried it upon a honey - ſuckle; the leaves of 
which were quite covered with them: and here he ſcraped- 
away the top of the ground with a trowel; and run his 
aul, in the ſame ſloping manner, into the main ſtem; juſt: 
above the roots; but, with the ſame caution as above, 


there: may be 


as before. . The: inſets all dropt off dead: the next day? 


aſter 


- 


+ tk and throve well all the: 


not quite to the inner pith ; and the-ſucceſs was the ſame- 


after the experiment was made. The above facts you may 

ſafely depend upon: and I faw both the trees, on which the 

experiments were made, ſince Chriſtmas laſt; and they 

then ſeemed to be both very healthy and well. I did not, 

indeed, ſee the operation performed, as I was at that time 
on my reſidence at L——— but the method, manner, 

and ſucceſs, as above related, I had from Mr. Bradford's 

own mouth.” ; 

This letter from Dr. K,, was dated March 11, 
1765, though the delivery of it to the ſociety was de- 
ferred from accident till February laſt. But Dr. P——, 
in his letter to the preſident, deſiring him to lay the 
other before the ſociety, remarks, that experiments have 
been fince made, which confirms the firſt obſervations.” 
He fays, „the advantage, however, hath ariſen from 
this delay, that Dr. R hath had fuller proof of 
the ſucceſs of this N 

We ſhall only add, that 
by ſeveral members of the ſociety, and found fully to an- | 
ſwer the intended purpoſe. 

OQUINCUNSX, a diſpoſition of trees originally formed 
into a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each corner, 
and a fifth in the middle ; which diſpoſition often repeated 
forms a regular grove, and then viewed by an angle 
of the ny or parallelogram, repreſents equal and pa- 
rallel alleys. * 

QUIT-RENT, a ſmall rent payable by the tenants of 
moſt manors, whereby the tenant is quit, or free, from 
all other ſervices ; and is ſaid to be an acknowledgement 


t is method has ſince been tried | 


- 


often ariſes from treads and bruſes, ſometimes from l, 
which by working its way upwards, lodges about the co- 
ronet : if it is only ſuperficial, it may be cured with 
cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the coronet every day with 
ſpirit of wine, and dreſſing the ſore with precipitate me- 

cine. 

But if the matter forms itſelf a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come at the ulcer, but by 


taking off part of the hoof ; and if this be done artfully 


and well, the cure may be effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be lodged near the quar- 
ter, the farrier is ſometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure 1s then for the moſt 
ar but palliative ; for when the quarter grows up it 
caves a pretty large ſeam, which weakens the foot: this 
is what 1s called a falſe-quarter, and a horſe with this 
defect, ſeldom gets quite ſound. OY 

If the matter, by its confinement, has rotted the coffin- 
bone, which is of ſo ſoft and ſpongy a nature, that it 
ſoon becomes fo, you muſt enlarge the opening, cut 
away the rotten fleſh, and ly the actual cautery, or 
hot iron pointed pyramidically, and dreſs the bone with 
doſſils of lint, dipped in tincture of myrrh, and the 
wound, with the green, or precipitate ointment. When 
the ſore is not by the knife, which is the beſt, 
and leaſt painful method, pieces of fublimate are gene- 
rally applied, which bring out with them cores, or 
lumps of fleſh: blue vitriot powdered, and mixed with 
a few drops of the oil, is uſed alfo for this purpoſe; and 
is faid to act as effectually, and with leſs pain and danger. 


of their ſubjection to the lord of the manor. 
|  QUITTOR, an ulcer formed between the hair. and 
hoof, uſually on the inſide quarter of a horſe's foot; it 


Bartlett's Farriery, page 303. 


ABBIT, a well known animal of the hare kind, 
with a very ſhort tail. | | 

The female or doe rabbit goes with young thirty 
days, and then ſhe kindles ; and if ſhe take not buck pre- 
{ently ſhe loſes her month, or at leaſt a fortnight, and 
often kills her young and eats them. 25 
In England they begin to breed at a year old, but in 
ſome places much ſooner ; and they continue breeding very 
faſt from the time when they begin, four, five, ſix, or 
{even times a year being common with them. They have 
uſually from four to ſeven in a litter, and hence it is that 
a ſmall number at firſt will ſoon ſtock a whole warren, if 
left to breed a little while undiſturbed. The does cannot | 
ſuckle their young till they have been at buck again: this 
therefore is to be done preſently, elſe there is a fortnight 
loſt of the time for the next brood, and the preſent brood 


time than early in the morning, and late at nig 


alſo probably loſt. When the buck goes to the doe, he 
always beats and ſtanips very hard with his feet, and, 
when he has copulated with her, he falls backwards, and 
lies as it were in a trance; in this ſtate it is eaſy to take 
him, but he ſpon recovers from it. Da 
The buck rabbits, like our boar-cats, will kill the youn 

ones, if they can get at them ; and the does in the war- 
rens 2 this, by covering their ſtocks, or neſts, with 
rayel or earth, which. they cloſe ſo artificially up with the 
inder of their bodies, that it is hard to find them 
out. They never ſuckle the young ones at = other 
| t, and 

always, for eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at the 
mouth of the neſt, in this careful manner, when they go 
out. After this, they begin to leave a ſmall opening, 


whieh N r by degrees, till at length, when they. 
| 3M 2 | are. 
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ore about three weeks old, the mouth of the bole is leſt 


_ wholly open, that may go out: for they are at that 

time grown big enough to take care of themſelves, and to 
_ fecd on graſs. . / 

People who rabbits tame for profit, breed them in 


hutches, but muſt be kept very neat and clean, 
otherwiſe they will be always ſubject to diſeaſes. Care 


muſt be taken alſo to keep the buck and does apart till the 


latter have juſt kindled, then they are to be turned to the 


bucks again, and to remain with them till they ſhun and 


run from them. . 


The general direction for the chooſing of tame rabbits 
1s, to pick the largeſt and faireſt; but the breeder ſhould 
remember, that the ſkins of the filver-haired ones fell bet- 
ter than any other. 'The food of the tame rabbits may 
be colewort and cabbage leaves, carrots, parſnips, ap- 
ple-rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time of the 
year; alſo vine leaves, graſs, fruit, oats, and oatmeal, 
e 1 ye * the like ; but 15 theſe 
moi s they muſt always have a proportionable quan- 
tity of the dry foods, as hay, 3 bran, and the 
like, otherwiſe they will grow 
and grains mixed together have been alſo found to 


be very good food. In winter they will cat hay, oats, and 


chaff, and theſe may be given them three times a day ; 
but when they eat green things, it muſt be obſerved that 
they are not to drink at all, for it throws them into a 
dropſy. At all other times a very little drink ſerves their 
turn, but that muſt always be freſh. When any green 
herbs or graſs are cut for their food, care muſt be taken 
that there is no hemlock among it, for, though they will 
eat this greedily among other things, when offered to 
them, yet it is ſudden poiſon to them. 

Rabbits are ſubject to two principal infirmities. Firſt, 
the rot, which is cauſed by the giving them too large a 
2 
ed, with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon them. It 
is over moiſture that always —_ this diſeaſe; the greens 
therefore are always to be given dry, and a ſufficient 
quantity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed with them, 
to take up the abundant moiſture of their juices, On 
this account the very beſt food that can be given them, 
is the ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt hay that can be got, of which 
one load will ſerve two hundred couples a year; and out 
of this ſtock of two hundred, two hundred more may be 
eat in the family, two hundred fold to the markets, and a 
ſufficient number kept in caſe of accidents. 

The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort of 


madneſs: this may be known by their wallowing and 


tumbling -about with their heels u 
in an odd manner into their boxes. 
poſed to be owing to the rankneſs of their feeding; and 
the general cure is the keeping m low, and giving 
them the prickly herb, called tare thiſtle, to eat. 

The general computation of males and females is, that 


ards, and-hopping 


one buck rabbit will ſerve for nine does; ſome allow ten 


to one buck, but thoſe who go beyond this always ſuffer 
ſor it in their breed. _ | 
The wild rabbits are to be taken cither by ſmall cur 


dogs os, oy ranjets bend nyt. the Fort +, ang] the piges | 
of ' 


unting thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrows is un- 
der cloſe hedges, or buſhes, or among corn-fields and 
ſreſh paſtures. 'The owners uſe to courſe them with 
ſmall greyhounds, and, though are ſeldom killed 


.this way, yet they are driven back to their burrows, and 


/ 


This Gamer is ſup- 


1 


, 


-bellied, and die. Bran | the 


of greens, or from the giving them freſh -| 


| 


are prevented from being a to others. The com- 
mon method is by nets, called purſe-nets, and ferrets. 
The ferret is ſent into a hole to force them out, and the 
purſe-net, being 27 over the hole, takes them, as 

come out. The ferret's mouth muſt be muffled, 
_ on r gets ung ak For the more certain 

ing of them, it may not be improper to pitch up a ha 

net or two, at a ſmall diſtance from the 1 . — 
intended to be hunted: thus very few of the number that 
are attempted will eſcape. | 

Some who have not ferrets ſmoak the rabbits out of 
their holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment. This 
certainly brings them out into the nets ; but then it is 2 
very troubleſome and offenfive method, and is very de- 
trimental to the place, as no rabbit will, of a long time, 
afterwards come near the burrows which haye been fumed 
with theſe ſtinking ingredients. | 

RACK, a wooden frame made to hold hay or fodder 
for cattle. b 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of plants, which 

upon vegitating becomes its root, and is diſcoverable by 
microſcope. 
Moollen RAGS, and the nippings of the pitch-marks 
upon ſheep, are a ſingularly good manure. The rags 
ſhould be chopped ſmall, about an inch or two ſquare, 
and ſcattered on the earth at the ſecond ploughing ; for 
being thereby covered, they will begin to rot by ſeed- 
time. They imbibe the moiſture of dews and rain, re- 
tain it long, and, as Dr. Home obſerves, thereby keeps 
looſe ſoils in a moiſt ſtate. They coſt about four-pence a 
buſhel at London, from whence many loads are ſent every 
year to Dunſtable, which is thirty-three miles, where 
they are laid even on ſtiff-lands, juſt after the ſowing of 
age allowing to the acre four ſacks of fix buſhels 
each. 
RAG-WORT, or as it is called in Yorkſhire, ſeagrim, 
is a very pernicious weed. "Oe 

The reverend Mr. Camber, of Eaſt-Newton, has ob- 
liged the | pre with the following obſervations on the 
growth and deſtruction of ragwort, or ſeagrim. 

„This plant, ſays he, has a ſtalk, in its early ſtate, 
green, but, as it advances in age, inclining to violet or 
purple, eſpecially downwards. Its flowers. are yellow,, 
and thick-ſet, and com each of a number of ſmall- 
pointed leaves. It runs to ſeed in the latter end of ſum- 
mer. The ſmell, both of the ſtalk and leaves, which 
are jagged, (whence # 91454 it obtains one name) and 
the flower itſelf, are offenſi ve to all animals, I think; for 
I have obſerved that hardly any creatures feed upon it, 
except almoſt hungered or ſtarved. I have not indeed ob- 
ſerved whether or no aſſes reject it. 

* Like moſt other weeds, it thrives beſt in the beſt 
ſoils, either natural or artificial; and I took up a plant of 
it in my orchard, about two years ago, (with the root) 
which, when in flower, touched my chin, (my height is 
about five feet eight or nine inches) and its root, which 
is round, and thick ſet with taws, was much larger than a 


| new-born child's bead: but the uſua; dimenſions are much 


leſs than theſe. 5 

About four years agp, I obſerved the ſpreading of this 
weed in that part of this eſtate which was in our own 
hands. I took notice, that neither cows nor horſes eat 
it; and when I ſmelled it, I ceaſed to wonder that they 
did not. It was obvious to remark, that a weed ſo bulky 


as. this, and ſo groſs. muſt extract much * 


RAG 

from the earth, and that it was adviſable to get rid of it 
as faſt as poſſible. The moſt eaſy method was mowing. 
I therefore ordered a ſervant to mow theſe -weeds in the 
paſtures as near to the ground as he could ; and I hoped 
that the common mowing in the meadows would be ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy them : but I ſoon found my miſtake ; 
for in a very few weeks theſe offenſive ſtrangers ſhot up 

ain into a ſtalk and leaf, and even flower, though all 
in much ſmaller ſize than before, but with this diſagreea- 
ble circumſtance, that the root was fo far from being in- 
jured with the ſcythe, that for one ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, and 
the roots ſeemed to have gained new vigour from the 
wound. 1 | 

«© I now applied m to plucking up by the roots of 
theſe odious — 6 found new difficulties; for 


while the ground was dry, as it uſually is in the latter end | 


of ſummer, I found the ſtalks of ſuch of the ſeagrims as 
were longeſt, and afforded the tighteſt graſp, either break 
in 1 and leave the root in the ground entirely, or 
at beſt bring with it only a ſmall part of the root; and 
when the wet weather came on, and looſened the ground, 
and made it poſſible, or even eaſy, to bring away the whole 
ball of the root, yet the ſeaſon of ſeeding was come on 
alſo, and the earlieſt ripe ſeeds had diſperſed themſelves, 
and produced an aſſurance of a larger crop for {ucceeding 
years than the moſt careful plucking of the preſent crop 
could deſtroy. | 

« But if theſe were the difficulties which atttended my 
attempts to eradicate thoſe ſeagrims, which had happened 
not to be mowed, I was much more embarraſſed by thoſe 
which had been; for here it was impoſſible to get any 
ſuch faſt hold, as to pluck them up with much, or even 
any root. 

I now applied myſelf to enquire what gentlemen or 
farmers were plagued with this weed, and what methods 
they had tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. 

„ was told by a gentleman in my own neighbour- 
hood, that Sir G. Cayley, of Brompton, near Scarbo- 
rough, baronet, had been d with this weed, and 
had purſued the method of plucking with ſucceſs. 


Animated by this aſſurance, I reſolved to purſue this | pr 


method with great attention ; and as it ſeemed to be a work 
which required great care, both in the choice of ſeaſon 
and manner of plucking, I reſolved not to depute the work 
to others, but to endeavour to clear a ſpot in my cow- 
1 with my own hands, that, if m ur ſucceeded, 
I might employ others to follow the — method under 
my own eye in the reſt of this paſture. 

« Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or ra- 
ther autumn, of 1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelf to 
this work; and by help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a 
tight graſp, I brought up almoſt every root, in a ſpace 
about two hundred yards ſquare, whole; ſo that I had 

ood hopes I ſhould be this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding 
ummer. It is true, I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this 
weed, and of a very vivid green too, around the plants 
which I pulled up: but as I reaſonably concluded theſe to 
be fed by the taws which ſpread themſelves from the main 


root, ſo I (methought reaſonably) concluded alſo, that | 


this main root being deſtroyed, the fide taws would die, 
and conſequently theſe oung leaves. 
“% But how was I 48 inted, when, in the ſummer 
of 1763, I ſaw this ſpot of ground as much over- run with 
— — 95 any part elſe of the paſture which had been 


- [left to rot and manure the foil. - + 


RAG 


Malton, Eſq ; towards the latter end of ſummer, on this 
ſubject, I was aſſured by him, that by a repetition of this 
labour of plucking for ſome years, he thought he had leſ- 
ſened the number of his ſeagrims, though they were {till 
numerous. Urged by this example, I have gone through 
the whole of my paſture, which is about ten acres, and 
keeps five cows, at the latter end of laſt ſummer, of 1563, 
with the ſame care as was uſed to a ſmall part of it in 
1762; yet am I not elated with much hope of ſucceſs; 
for alittle plot before my garden (in which my horſes run, 
and which was managed with {till more accuracy on ac- 
count of the odious appearance of the ſeagrims from 
my windows) ſeems to threaten another conſiderable 

% As I did not confine my enquiries about the method 
of deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I 
was told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neighbour- 
hood, that he had found turning of ſheep in winter into 
his cow-paſture the only effectual method of deſtroying this 
hateful weed. | 4x5 

I thought this method very likely to ſucceed ; for 
ſheep are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them deſtroy 
whole beds of the rankeſt docks, which could not be killed 
by any other means. 

66 1 have not been able to try this experiment conſidera- 
bly; for, as I am raiſing quick fences, both in my mea- 
dow and paſture, I keep no ſheep. I have, however, oc- 
caſionally admitted ſome of my tenants ſheep into the 
ſmall plot before my garden this winter; and, upon an 
accurate examination this morning, I do not entertain any 
ſanguine hopes of great ſucceſs from this method. I find 


that many. of the young leaves of this weed, now level 


with the ſurface of the ground, are untouched by the 
ps and that ſuch others as appear bitten by them, do 
not ſeem in adying condition. | 

4 The truth feems to me, that ſheep, though th 
may not have the ſame averſion to this weed as horſes an 
cows, yet are far from being fond of it; and if any great 
ſucceſs is to be hoped for from their bite, (which may 

epare beds for the water, and fo decay the root) the 
ſheep ſhould be folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged 
to eat it near, and at ſuch a ſeaſon that the winter - rains 
may have time to work its deſtruction. And ſuch a me- 
thod, if carefully purſued, ſeems to he moſt probable for 
the extirpation of this pernicious weed. 8 

If the method of plucking is followed, I would ſub- 
join ſome cautions. | 

« Firſt, In order to prevent the large 
ing, I would adviſe to cut off all the tops, er 
only, when the flowers begin to die, that then good 


F 


of | of the ſtalk may be gotten. | 


« Secondly, I would defer the plucking till the rains 
have moiſtened the ground ſufficiently to bring up the 
whole main root. „ e 

„ Thirdly, I recommend ſtriking the root ſo brough 
up againſt the . in order to diſperſe the earth which 
e Farah, | fe pile the ylants thus pulled « 

« Fou „I always pi e ts thus up 
and W tom earth, = if the ſeaſon prove favoura- 


ble, they may be burnt, and the aſhes ariſing from them 
2 on the ground; or if this cannot be convenĩentiy 

e, 2 it is much the better method, and may, 
with a ſufficient fire, be done when they are ever ſo green) 


« The 


« Cotiverſing, bowever, with G. Watſon, of New + 
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plants from ſeed- - 
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The groſſneſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, is a 
r 
ion as an its 
falts, it repays 92 to manure. 'There can, 

Dr 

a uanti ing wou 

4 — with — ſoil, are carried intothe air. 

I ſuppoſe your readers will be curious to know in 
what manner I account for the ſudden appearance of 
ſeagrims in vaſt abundance, in this eſtate, where they 
were hardly ever known before. $8. 

„ 1 will give vou an account, which, I dare ſay, you 
will eſteem perfectly ſatisſactory. e years ago 

1 undertook to improve a piece of about four- 
teen acres, which was over-run with thorns of both ſorts, 

brambles, broom, and furze. 

- 4 When I had got it cleared of all this traſh, my next 

was to pare the hills off, and pile them, and, 
after a winter's mellowing, to break and ſpread them with 

a mixture of lime, and all other kinds of manure which 

I could collect. As the foil was very poor, having been 
exhauſted by the quantity of traſh it had nouriſhed 

for many years, I was not, yet ſatisfied, but reſolved to 
take the a of the firſt dry ſummer, to lead out 
| the riches of a pond of about thirty long and half 

U 1 many broad, which had been occupied by a great 

number of geeſe, &c. and never thoroughly cleaned 

during near thirty years. I got through this work, thou 

at 2 expence, ** iged to employ a conſiderab 

nner of draughts, leſt the rains make the mud 

too thin, or the heat bake it too much, the mud being 
for a conſiderable ſpace a yard perpendicular. 

. All this mud mage to qurency Wan "ochre , 

except a few cart-loads, which were b and laid by 
che walll of a kitchen- garden, to be min with the o- 
ther ſoil. 

| I bad divided my improved ground, reſerving about 

| - four acres for meadow. 

| % Behold! the ſucceeding year gave me a crop of ſea- 

| grims both in my new meadow, my new cow paſture, 
and the plot of ground in which the mud for my garden 
had been ſcattered ; and more particularly on thoſe 
parts where the ground had been broke, either to ſtub 

the thorns, &c. or to take away the hills, while the ad- 
joining ground on each fide was free from this pernicious | 
weed. 

4% As 1 knew little or nothing of this weed, I ſuffered it 
to ſeed before I took any neceſſary precautions for its de- 
ſtruction. The ſucceeding year preſented me with a 
much larger crop, and I have been ever ſince ſtruggling 

- for its extirpation, and have the mortification to ſee 
its encroachments on adjoining grounds by the ſeeds which 

'winds have carried. | 
„ his fat, and another of the ſame kind, in a piece 

of ground which I improved ſince, at ſome diſtance from 

the former, have confirmed me in an opinion, which I 
| before thought very probable, via. That all foils are 

originally impregnated with the ſeeds of almoſt all graſſes 

and weeds, (though of ſome in greater quantities) which 
only want a proper ſtirring and manure to awaken them 
to vegetmion, though at the expence of one another, ſome 
being ſuffocated by that proceſs which gives life to the 


rs. | | 
will add another ſtriking inſtance in confirmation 


('* x7 


of this ſentiment, notorious in this acighbourhood. — =» 


© A conſiderable quantity of the park at Gilling was 
over-run with brakes and moſs, and that wretched graſs 
which grows in ſuch company. Lord Fairfax, the owner, 
finding that be could not have his veniſon fat as it ought 
to be, deſtroyed his park, and applied himſelf ſeriouſly to 
the i of it at a vaſt expence. In courſe of 
time by due tillage he brought this worſt part of it to be 
not only good corn-land, but even tolerable, thou 
coarſiſh, meadow and paſture; yet both of them thick 
with ms, a weed never ſeen there till the quantity of 
lime which his lordſhip put into that poor ſoil had warmed 
it ſufficiently, 

6 I have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am 
ſuaded im does more harm in meadow than 
land; for in the latter it only exhauſts the d, on 
rom meters nnd. ane wy ret but in the former it 
communicates its diſagreeable ſtench in the ſweat to the 
good hay, and deſtroys its ſweetneſs. I adviſe, therefore, 
that hay- makers be ordered to throw it with their rake- 
ſhafts out of the ſwarthe whenever they meet with it.” 
Muſeum Rufticum, vol. V. page 117. 3 84 
a the male of the ſheep kind. See the article 

HEEP. 


A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has obliged the world with the following method of 
gelding rams. AER | 
« It was, ſays he, a long time before I came into a 

method of gelding my rams: I uſed, like my neigh- 

rs, always to employ a common gelder, who cut and 
ſeared them; however, I obſerved that this not only put 
the animal to great pain, but was a conſiderable time bo 

fore it healed, and the ſheep or lamb always loſt fleſh in 
no ſlight degree. 

66 uſt I was muſing how to improve this practice, a 
friend of mine, a farmer, who came accidentally to ſee 
me, out of Bedfordſhire, adviſed me to leave off gelding 
my rams in the manner I had practiſed, and, inſtead of it, 
to have them knitted. | 

«© 'The method of doing this he deſcribed as follows. 
Firſt take ſome ſmall, yet ſtrong, twine, not too hard 
twiſted ; add three of theſe together, and lightly twiſt 
them on knee, as the ſhoemakers do their thread ; 
OY well with ſhoemakers wax, and it is ready for 

«« When you are thus prepared, take a proper length of 
this twine ; Fe each end of it to a ſhort bit of _ 
thick as a walking · cane; then put it round the cod, and 
tying a ſingle knot, do you take hold of one ſtick and 
draw it, whilſt another man draws the other, as tight as 
you well both can; for on the tightneſs of the drawing 
depends the ſucceſs of the operation. | 

The animal immediately loſes all ſenſe of feeling in 
the cod, the circulation of the blood thither is ſtopped 3 
and if it was to be let alone, it would rot off, but this is 
a bad, as well as a naſty and dangerous practice, for the 
ſheep ſometimes die of the ſtench. _ | | 
The beſt way is, at the end of nine days, to cut off 
the cod; but then you mult take a great deol'of care you 
do not cut it too cloſe to the tying ; if you do, the ſtring 
may chance to ſlip off, and the conſequence be dangerous 
as by ſuch a neglect many ſheep may be loſt in a ſeaſon. 

6 farmers, I am informed, when they knit their 
eb of one man's arms ; and this 
may ſometimes be well enough, when your workman is 


re 


„ 


ſtrong, attentive, and willing; but if he is failing in A 


bo takes it by the hinder houghs, an 


RAM 


ol theſe points; ten to one but an accident happens: 


« The feafon I chuſe is the fpriny of the year, though 
ſome prefer November, after the ramming aon is over: 
many reaſons for tłris preference, and, particularly, 
I think that the warm weather ing on, hinders them 
from pining, or falling off their fleſh, and ſoon re-eſta- 
bliſhes them m their 
tion is performed in 


the year. ' 

% have obſerved, that if the rams are not in 
fleſh, or have not been pretty well fed, they do not ander- 
go this o | 
keep them particatzrty well £77 time before, and alſo 
ſome time after the buſinefs is done. This is an atten- 
tion by no means thrown away, for without it ſome miſ- 
— may happen, which would otherwiſe be avoid- 


ed. | 
« When I ſay I prefer knitting my rams in the ſpring, 
I mean before the hot weather comes on; as to the parti- 
cular time, I am governed by the ſeaſon: if it is deferred 
till ſummer, the ſſies will ſurely be troubleſome.” Mu- 


ſeum Ruſticum, vol. IV. p. 159. 


In a fucceeding number of the ſame work, another cor- 
reſpondent has laid down'the followirig method, which ke 
thinks preferable to the former. He declares he has prac- 
tiſed it for ten years, and in that time he had not loſt a ſingle 
one by gelding, out of ſeveral hundreds; neither do they 
loſe fleſh: on the contrary, ſome of them, that did' not 
thrive before, rather fatten better after, if the paſture 


does not fail. The ſucceſs he imputes to the evacuation 


of the humours, by cutting the ſcrotum, &c. may be the 
occaſion of it. 

« What, ſays he, is neceſſary to be obſerved, by way 
of caution, is as follows. When I am about to have my 


lambs gelt I take dry freſh weather to do it in; for which 
e 


purpoſe I defer it untill they are about two months old, 
wiiich brings, at leaſt, the middle of May for that work 
to be performed in ; but, in order to have a ſettled ſtate of 
weather, and the moon in decreaſe, I do it either a little 
ſooner, or a fortnight later, when I judge the work may 
be done with ſaſety, according to the above caution. 

„ have the lambs put into fold that has a good wall, 
or dyke, about it, by ſeven or eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing or as ſoon as the dew is off. A man is appointed to 
ſtand within the fold, with his back againſt the wall' or 
dyke, who may be called the holder : another is ap- 
pointed to take the lambs, one at a time, taking care not 
to heat them either in folding or taking them. ; 

«© When he has taken a lamb, he brings it to the holder, 

| I preſſes its back, 
againſt his breaſt, with its head over his ſhoulder : the 
operater then, who generally is the ſhepherd, takes his 
knife, and cuts about an'inch from the lower end of the 
cod quite off: he then puts one of his hands cloſe up to 
the creature's belly, while he preſſes back the cod with 
the other ; and by that means he cauſes the bare ſtones to 

t out, ſo that he can eaſily gripe them one at a time with 

s teeth, and pulls them flowly out. 3 

«« He then takes a little ſalt water, which is prepared 
on purpoſe, and ſet near him; into his mouth, and warms 


* 


& health. When this opera- 
ember, and the winter is either | 


peration ſo well: I therefore always take care to 


it a little; chen he 
I therefore always chuſe to employ two men at this 


| 


* 7 | » 
ME * 
R A F 
irts it up the cod, and 47 is G 0: 
e lamb over the wall, or dyke, to 


the holder handing 


one that fets it on its feet on the other fide, pulling its 
— 75 hard when he lets it go, which makes it ſtretch 
itſelf out. | | 


£ > ..,o* 


griping the ram by che honoke, wrote: bw aa . 


Tin his head over one of the holder's chigds, &E. 

« My reaſons for letting the lambs be about two months 
old before they are gelt, beſides the reaſon before given, 
are, that at that age they are better able to bear the pain 
of the operation than when they are young and weakly ; 


and the ſtrings, as they are called, are ſo ſtrong that they 


do not break, but come entirely out along with the ſtones,, 
which makes a free paſſage for matter to iſſue out by the 
cod; whereas, when they are gelt very young, as is the 
practice with ſome, the tunica albuginea, or ſtrings as they 
are vulgarly called, being but weak, they , often break, 
probably occaſionin 'S inflammations, &c. which' certainly. 
ought to be avoided, if poſſible, This occaſions more to 
die, when they are gelt young, by the operation, than, 
when cut at two months old. | | W 

« I mentioned having the moon in decreaſe when I have 
my lambs, &c. gelt, which by ſome, perhaps, will be. 
thought a circumſtance not worth notice: but let ſuch, 
only attend to the wonderful effects the luminaries have 
on fluids, as well the juices of the animal oxconomy, as. 
others, when they are in the poſitions that conſtitute ne- 


and full moon'; and they will, I dare ſay, be diſpoſed to 


think the hint is not quite impertinent. 


« 'The reaſonableneſs of my concluſion is not deduced 


as follows: OE 10 
„ attempted to P lambs, one year, juſt at ſull 
moon: the firſt lamb that was cut bled very ſorely ; the 
next did the ſame. I tried as far as half a dozen, and 
none of them were otherwiſe. I then apprehended there 
was danger, ſ>-deferred cutting any more for five Ys, 
when there was a great abatement in the bleeding: be- 
ſides, one of the ſix gelt at full moon . and none of 
the others that were gelt five days aſter did, although they 
were above twenty times the number of the former (the 
weather and uſage were nearly the ſame.) This, I on, 
carried conviction enough for me. Thoſe that will not be 
convinced by my relation of this fact, I, notwithſtandin 8. 
do heartily wiſh them no worſe luck than I have had in 

that way; but withal they had as good uſe circumſpection. 
Miſeum Ruſfticum, vol. I. page 331. * Fog 


from argument only, but has the authority of experiment, 


ſeed, and alſo as a food for cattle. See the article Col s. 
RAT, the name of a well known animal, very trouble 
ſome to the farmer, &c. 755 


* 


We ſhall bere gize the two following receipts, as they; | 
are ſaid to be effectual, for N a | ”\ 
The firſt has the ſanQtion of the Dublin Society, who 


- 


on tlie rgth of Novembet 1762, ordeted a premium of 


five 


2 „% * 
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APE, the name of a plant much cultivated for its 


Gent. Mag. March 1763. | 
The taken by rat - catchers, in order to clear a 
houſe, &c. of thoſe vermin, is to allure them all toge- 
ther to one place, before they attempt to deſtr 

F 
ani accompanied with a ſurpriſing in diſ- 
covering any cauſe of danger, that, if any of Thom be 
hurt, or purſued, in an unuſual manner, the reſt take 
the alarm, and become ſo ſhy and wary, that they elude 
all the devices and ſtratagems of their purſuers for ſome 
times after. 2 190% ne Gy po. top 66. By 

e 


ſembled, ſhould be cloſet, or ſmall room, into which 
all the openings, but one or two, may be ſecured: and 


this Joes ſhould be, as near as may be, in the middle of | 
the houſe, 


or buildings. It is the ice, therefore, to 
attempt to bring them all together in ſome ſuch place, 
before any attempt be made to take them ; and, even 
then, to ayoid any violence, hurt, or fright to them, be- 
fore the whole be in the power of the operator. 

The means uſed to allure them to one place are va- 
nous: one of thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly practiſed 
is, tans \ Harp iece of their moſt favourite food, 
which ſhould be of the kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, 
ſuch as toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-herring, from the 
holes or entrances to their acceſſes in every of the 
houſe, or * buildings, whence it is intended to 
allure them. the extremities, and in different parts 
of the courſe of this trailed tract, ſmall quantities of 
meal, or any other kind of their food, ſhould be laid, to 
bring the greater number into the tracts, and to en- 

e them to purſue it to the center place, where 
they are intended to be taken : at that place, where time 
admits of it, a more plentiful repaſt is laid for them, and 
the trailing repeated for two or three nights. 

Beſides this trailing, and way-baiting, ſome of the moſt 
expert of the rat-catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps 
more effectual, method of bringing them together; which 
is, the calling them, by making ſuch a kind of whiſtling 


noiſe as reſembles their own call; and by this means, 
with the aſſiſtance of the way-baits, they call them out 


of their holes, and lead them to the repaſt prepared for 
them at the place deſigned for taking them. But this is 
much more difkcult to be practiſed than the art of trail - 


ing; for the learning the exact notes, or cries, of any 
kind of beaſts or birds, ſo as to deceive them, is a pecu- 


liar talent, not caſily attained to in other caſes. 


In the practiſing either of theſe methods, of trailing or. 


calling, great caution muſt be uſed, by the © or, to 
ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent oF his feet and. body from 
being perceived ; which is done.by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger nature. In order to this, the 
feet are to be covered with cloths rubbed over with aſſa 


ſcetida, or other ſtrong ſmelling ſubſtances ; and even oil 


«as - #8 


> we". 1 


of rhodium is ſometimes uſed for this purpoſe, but ſparing- 
ly on account of its r wick 
as well as diſguiſing effect, as will be obſerved below. 
this caution of avoiding the ſcent of the opperators feet, 
near the. track, and in the place where the rats are pr 

to be collected, be not rn, very 
much obſtruct the ſucceis of the attempt to take them ; 
for they are very ſhy of coming where the ſcent of human 
feet lies very freſh, and intimates, to their ſagacious in- 


in ſtinct, the preſence of human creatures, whom they na- 


turally dread. To the above-mentioned means of alluring 
by trailing, way-baiting, and calling, is added another of 


very material efficacy, which is, the uſe of oil of rhodium, 


which, like the marum lyriacum in the caſe of cats, has a 
very extraordinary faſcinating power on theſe animals. 
This oil is extremely dear, and therefore {paringly uſed. 
It is exhaled in a ſmall quantity in the place, and at the 
entrance of it, where the rats are intended-to be taken, 
particularly at the time when they are to be laſt brought 
* in order to their deſtruction; and it is uſed 
» by ſmearing it on the ſurface of ſome of the imple- 
ments uſed in taking them by the method below de- 
ſcribed : and the effect it has in taking off their caution 
and dread, by the delight they appear to have in it, is very 
extraordinary. | 
It is uſual, kkewilſe, for the to diſguiſe his figure 
as well as ſcent ; which is done by putting on a ſort of 
gown or cloak, of one colour, that des the natural form, 
and makes him appear like a or ſuch inanimate thing ; 
which habit muſt likewiſe be ſcented as above, to over- 
power the ſmell of his perſon : and beſides this, he is to 
avoid all motion, till he has ſecured his point of having 
all the rats in his power. 

When. the rats are thus enticed and collected, where 
time is afforded, and the whole in any houſe and out-build- 
ings are intended to be cleared away, they are ſuffered to 
regale on what they moſt like, which is ready prepared for 
them, and then to go away quietly for two or three nights; 
by which means thoſe, which are not allured the firſt 
night, are brought afterwards, either by their fellows, or 
the effects of the trailing, &c. and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they are not diſturbed or moleſted. But 
many of the rat-catchers make ſhorter work, and content 
themſelves with what can be brought together in one 
night or two ; but this is never effectual, unleſs where 
the building is ſmall and entire, and the rats but few in 
number. : 

The means of taking them, when they are brought to- 
gether, are various. Some entice them into a very large 

„the mouth of which is ſufficiently capacious to cover 
nearly the whole floor of the place where they are collect - 
ed ; which is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, placed in the 
middle of wr with oil of rhodium, and laying in the 
bag baits of food. This bag, which before lay flat on the 
ground with the mouth ſpread open, is to be ſuddenly 
cloſed when the rats are all in it. Others drive, or fright 
them, by flight noiſes or motions, into a bag of a long 
form, the mouth of which, after all the rats are come in, 
is drawn up to the opening of the place by which they 
entered, all other ways of retreat being ſecured, Others, 
again, intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing with the re- 
paſt prepared for them, the coculous Indicus, or, the nux 
yomica. A receipt for this purpoſe has appeared, which 
directed four ounces of the coculus Indicus, with twelve 


ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces of tracle or . 


* 


RED 


made up into a moiſt paſte with ſtrong beer; but if the], 


nux yomica be uſed, a much leſs proportion will ſerve than 


h R.E D 
„The moſt ingenious M. de Chateauvieur ſpeaks of 
an inſet, which is certainly the fame kind, if it be not 


is here given of the coculus. Any fimilar compoſition of | the very inſect which I have now under” conſideration. 


- theſe drugs, with that kind of food the rats are moſt ſond 
of, and which has a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of the drugs, 
will equally well anſwer the end. If, indeed, the cocu- 
lus Indicus be well powdered, and infuſed in the ſtrong 
beer for ſome time, at leaſt half the quantity here di- 
rected will ſerve as well as the quantity before-men- 
tioned. When the rats appear to be thoroughly intoxicated 
with the -coculus, or Kok with the nux vomica, they 
may be taken with the hand, and put into a bag or cage, 
the door of the place being firſt drawn to, leſt thoſe which 
have ſtrength and ſenſe remaining eſcape. 

By theſe methods, well conducted, a very conſiderable 
part of the rats in any farm, or other houſe, and the con- 
tiguous buildings, may be taken. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. 
I. * 395. Th 

AT-TAILS, excreſcences which creep from the paſ- 
tern to the middle of the ſhanks of a horſe, and are fo 
called from the reſemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some are moiſt, others dry; the former may be treated 
with drying ointment and waſhes, the latter with mercu- 
rial ointment. If the hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt 
medicine, it ſhould be pared off with a knife, and dreſſed 
with turpentine, tar, and honey, to which verdigreaſe or 
white vitriol may occaſionally be added; but before the uſe 
of the knife you may apply this ointment. 


Take black ſope, four ounces, quick-lime, two 
ounces, vinegar enough to make an ointment. 
- Bartlet's Farriery, page 296. 


RED-CLOVER. Sce the article CLover. | 

RED-GAME, an Engliſh name of a bird, common 
in the mountainous parts of Yorkſhire, and ſome other of 
our northern counties. It is of the ſhape of 'a partridge, 
but much larger, and of a mixed colour of red and black, 
and is feathered down to the ends of the toes. 

RED-LAND, a term much uſed by huſbandmen 
expreſs a ſandy ſoil of a reddiſh hue, interfperſed for the 
molt part with pieces of ſand - ſtone of the ſame colour, or 
ſomewhat deeper. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, one of which is 
almoſt-entirely made up of ſand ; another with an admix- 
ture of clay with the ſand, the whole making a looſe 
loamy earth; and a third, full of fragments, of a poor 
ſandy iron ore, and often containing ſhining ſpecks of ſe- 
lenitæ. Moreton's Northamptonſhire. 

RED-WORM, the name of an inſect very deſtructive 
to young corn. , 

«© I have often (ſays Mr. Baker, in his report to the 
Dublin Society) heard of the havock which red-worms 
make in young wheat, barley, and oats; and in ſome few 
writers upon huſbandry have read of them: but never ſaw 
them till May 1764; when to my 
a few days, they deſtroyed, almoſt totally, nine acres of 
my wheat, ſor I did not reap above half a barrel per acre. 

is misfortune induced me to propoſe to the conſidera- 
tion of the Dublin Society, whether the offer of a pre- 
mium might not probably produce a diſcovery of ſome 
effectual method for deſtroying ſo injurious an inſect, to 
the infinite advantage of the public: and the ſociety were 

pleaſed to offer a premium accordingly. 


I have now the honour to lay before them, what has 
occurred to me upon that ſubject. a : 


- 


great mortification, in | 


F after ſaying, our wheat, in the month 
of 


Ys 1755, ſuſtained a loſs,” which even that culti-- 
vated according' to the New Huſbandry did not eſcape, 
deſcribes the worm thus: we found in it many little 
white worms, which aſterwards became of a cheſtnut - 
colour. They poſt themſelves between the blades, and 
eat the ſtems. 'They are „ — between the firſt 
joint and the roots; every ſtalk, which they attacked, 
may no more, but became yellow, and withered. The 
ame misfortune happened to us in the year 1732. The 
inſets appeared about the middle of May, and made ſuch 
havock, 18 the crops were almoſt deſtroyed.“ = 

«© It perhaps might be expected, that this great man 
ſhould have made the very .enquiry which we are now 
upon, as the loſs appears to have- been very great in Ge- 
neva, at the two periods which he mentions: but when 
we conſider, how much the high office, which he held in 
the city and republic of Geneva, muſt have engaged his 
attention, it is rather aſtoniſhing, that he could oblige 
the world ſo much as he hath done, by his repeated expe- 
riments in huſbandry, and his judicious obſervations upon 
them: it is therefore leſs to be wondered at, that this cir- 
cumſtance eſcaped him. k þ If 

4. The ingenious Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleetalſo, in the 
ſecond _— 2 my Miſcellaneous Tracts, in a note, 

175-6, ſpeaks of an inſet, which is probably 
Gf is that which we are ſeeking to deſtroy. His 
words are, | „ un 

“ Thus in Suffolk, and in ſome parts of Norfolk, the 
farmers find it their intereſt to encourage the breed of 
rooks, as the m_T means to free their grounds from the 
grub, from which the tree or blind-beetle comes, and 
which in its grub ſtate deſtroys the roots of corn and 
graſs, to ſuch a degree, that I myſelf have ſeen a piece 
of paſture-land, where you might turn up the turf with 
your feet. | OTE TE FO OED 

« Mr. Matthews, a very obſerving and excellent far- 
mer, of Wargrove in Berkſhire, 'told me, that the rooks 
one year, whilſt his men were houghing a turnip field, 
fate . in part of it, where they were not at work, and 
that the crop was very fine in that part, whereas in the 
other 0 there were no turnips that year. 

ct We ſec, that M. de Chateauvieux deſcribes this 
worm as being firſt white, and afterwards becoming of a 
cheſtnut colour. I have carefully ſought them at different 
periods during the paſt year, but always found them of the 
ſame cheſtnut colour, never varying in any 'particular; 
except that of ſize, which I find to be the caſe at all ſeas 
ſons, in which I have ſeen them. * 08 

The inſect which Mr. Stillingfleet ſpeaks of, he calls 
a grub, which, he ſays, deſtroys corn and graſs: this in- 
duces me to believe, that it is the ſame inſe& (though the 
report which he relates from Mr. Matthews ſeems to con- 
tradiCt it) becauſe I have obſerved, that the red or cheſts 
nut worm, never appears voluntarily upon the ſurface; 
but, when the earth js turned up, either with plough or 
ſpade, the rooks and crows are very bold in their approach 
to pick them up; a circumſtance, which 1 own has in 
ſome degree abated my enmity to theſe birds: I therefore 
never deſtroy nor frighten them off my land whilſt I am 


ploughing it; but when I ſow, when the corn riſes, and 
| when it is ripe, * baniſh them as well 
3 


as 1 can, 


becauſe 


them, although the 


RED 


becauſe the miſchief which they do at thoſe times is into - 


Jerable. | 
A member of the Dublin Society informed me laſt 
ſummer, that ſome of his turneps were deſtroyed by 2 
worm ; I had ſome ſew which decayed in their leaves, and 
hecame of a lemon colour, preceding the putreſaction 
which followed, and deſtroyed the turneps : I examined 
their roots, but could not diſcover any inſet which had 
injured them, and therefore I cannot pronounce that it 18 
che red-worm which deſtroyed this gentleman's turneps ; 
but I ſhall be very watchful with reſpect to this circum- 
ſtance, upon every ity which may preſent itſelf. 
I have obſerved my lucerne to decay in its tops, 
ſoon after it has been up; and upon examining the 
roots, I have found the red-worm, which had cut them off. 
This inſet ſeems to be every where in Ireland called 
the red-worm ; by ſome of the Engliſh writers who have 
ken of an inſet, which deſtroys corn in the manner 
ready mentioned y which I think is undoubtedly the 
fame: it is called a grub, by others the large maggot, 
and the rook worm, becauſe the rooks eat it ; but as none 
of the writers have given any other deſcription of it, than 
the name by which they reſpectively call it, I ſhall endea- 
your to deſcribe it. 
„ Red-worms are about half an inch long, and about 
one tenth of an inch in diameter: they are jointed in 
their ſkins, and are of a very firm texture: they have 
many ſhort legs, two ſmall black ſpecks, which a 
to be their eyes; and two ſmall points ſpringing from 
their heads, with which I believe they cut the corn, 
and which, in that work, I apprehend, act like forceps: 
and all that I have ſeen of this ſpecies, are of a bright 
cheſtnut colour. For this reaſon, I ſhould conceive 
it would be more deſcriptive to call them the cheſtnut 
worms. | 
« When they are to the air, by turning up 
the earth which is infeſted with them, they will very ſoon 
cover themſelves again in the ſoil, which they are very 
capable of doing, by the ſtrength which their make gives 
y appear to be a ſluggiſh inſeQ, and 
have not the advantage of a flimineſs __ their ſkins, 
whieh the common large creeping worm has, which en- 
ables that inoffenfive worm to the earth, and 
get under timber and ſtones with eaſe. © 
The red-worm, immediately endeavouring to cover 
Atſelf from the air, is certainly from natural inſtinct, as it 
will ſoon die, when expoſed to the air; as will rr 
* riment, Numb. 10, hereafter mentioned. 
66 worms deſtroy wheat, barley, oats, and lucern, 
while in an infant ſtate, in the months of March, April, 
and May. Late-ſown barley and oats, they will deſtroy 


' 2s late as June. I have not yet experienced, that they 


mm other crops. 


miſchief done by them is in dry weather. Rain | 


fufficient to rate the ground, makes them deſiſt from 
corn; and, I ſuppoſe, every thing elſe 


- 


« Theſe worms ſrem to abound more in „ on 
js lightly tilled, than in ſuch as hath been well tilled ; but, 
in lay ground, they ſeem to be more numerous than any 
where clic: and the fields upon my farm, in which I have 


found them, arc wetter than other fields where they are 
not 2 5 22 contributes to their in- 
er cannot ſay; t ing experiments prove, 
that they will live longer in water they 3 
expoſed to the open ait. 


* Experiments on Red-worms. 


% Numb. 1. I put ten red-worms into a wine-glaſs 
— common ſalt in it. They were all dead in four 
rs. 

« Numb. 2. Into a glaſs with brine in it I put ten red- 
worms. 'They were all dead in fix hours. 

« Numb. 3. Into a glaſs with lime in it, which had been 
ſlaked for a long time, and expoſed to the weather, I 
— the like number. They were all dead in forty- four 

urs. 


«© Numb. 4. Into a glaſs with the above lime, and ſome 
water in it, I put the like number. They were dead 
in twenty hours. | ; 

«© Numb. 5. Into a with lime newly ſlaked, and 
when cold, I put the like number. They were dead 
in fourteen bours. 

« Numb. 6. Into lime-water, made with cold water, I 
— the like number. They were dead in ten hours. 

„Numb. 7. Into a glaſs with foot in it, I put the like 
number. They were dead in four hours. 

«© Numb. 8. Into ſoot and water, I put the like number. 
They were dead in four hours. 2 

« Numb. 9. Into fair water, I put the like number. 
They were dead in fifty-two hours. 

«© Numb. 10. Into a glaſs, without any thing in it, I 

ut the like number. They were dead in thirty-two 

urs. 


«© By theſe experiments we ſee all the articles uſed will 
kill this inſect in a ſhort time, particularly the ſalt and 
ſoot. I thought it neceſſary to conſider different articles, 
the better to ſuit different parts of the kingdom. 
„Where lime can be conveniently had, and that it is 
uſed as a manure, I am apt to believe, from the experi- 
ments, that no m—_ can be ſuſtained from theſe worms ; 
but I am afraid a ſmall quantity will not effectually deſtroy 
them; beſides, I ſhould fear, if it were not put on before 
the ſowing of the corn, that it might ſinge the blades of 
the corn; for, from theſe experiments, it appears, that 
lime newly ſlaked, is more ſuddenly deſtructive to them 
than old lime, and therefore it is to be preferred. | 

« Where lime is uſed for no r purpoſe than to 


deſtroy this worm, I ſhould conceive, that about eight 


karrels, regularly ſo wn by hand on an acre of ground, 


might be _—_— : it 5 be firſt ſlaked and cold before 
a man can 1 caſt tt u the ground with his 
hand, lime bein f a V — 1 and, even 
when it is cold, the man d have a thick glove upon 
«© Where falt ſhall be uſed to this worm, it 
muſt always be ſown upon the ground, before the intended 
-_ for, although corn will vegetate, and receive bene- 
fit from ſalt as a manure, when it-is uſed antecedent to the 
ſlowing the corn, yet, if it be added after e oft 

ould. 


it will certa1 it : and therefore, it 
never be uſed for this pu „ but before the corn is ſown,, 
or at leaſt before it vegetates. 


« I conceive that where falt is uſed for this purpoſe 
F only, 


— 


R E v 


only, about four hundred and à half to an acre will 8 1 „ Worlidge recommends a ſtrong lye made of fixed 


ſwer = purpoſe, which is a trifle more than one ounce to 
uare 3 


ev 


& We ſee by the experiment, that ſoot kills this worm 


4 ſalt; and as in moſt places it is to be had at a 
much leſs price than ſalt, I think there can be no doubt 
about preferring of it ; beſides which, it may be ſafely uſed 
after the corn is up. 

I had ſome ſmall parcels of barley under 
which theſe worms began to deſtroy; and in order to con- 
vey the ſoot as ſoon as poſſible to the roots of the plants, 
I mixed a little of it in water, and poured it on the plants 
with a garden watering pot ; the conſequence was, that I 
did not loſe one plant afterwards. 

c Tt will hardly be imagined, that I mean that the ſame 
method is to be purſued upon a whole farm : no; the me- 
thod I would recommend to the practice of the farmer is 
this, to ſpread or caſt by hand, as he ſows his corn, about 
fix or eight barrels of ſoot on an acre, and let him be 
careful to chooſe a calm day for the work, otherwiſe the 
wind will carry away great part of it: and as what re- 
mains cannot be regularly diſpoſed, let him be careful to 
do it early enough in the ſpring, that the rain may waſh 
the ſoot and convey it to the roots of the plants, before 
the worm begins the miſchief ; if he does this, I am per- 
ſuaded his crop will be preſerved. 

« We ſee by the experiments, that this worm will live 
longer in water, by twenty hours, than when expoſed to 
the open air; but at length, i. e. in fifty-two hours, 
died in the water ; perhaps this might be from the effi 
of drowning; but if ſo, I might have ed they would 
have been totally deſtroyed in my two fields in the winter 
of 1763and 1764, by the immoderate rains which fell at 
that ſeaſon for a long continuance, by which the land 
was often flooded. But they ſurvived that winter, as 
peared by the great loſs I afterwards ſuſtained, by their 
deſtroying my wheat ; and therefore, whether water be an 
enemy to them or not, it ſeems not eaſy to determine : 
but if theſe which died in the glaſs of water were really 
drowned ; yet, I think we may conclude, that water. is 
neceſſary to their exiſtence in the earth, and probably aids 
them in getting their food from it: and what ſeems to 
confirm this notion is, that when the land is wet, they 
do not touch the corn, but as ſoon as ever the land is dry, 


iments, 


they begin their miſchief. However, this ſpeculation I 


mult ſubmit to the conſideration of perſons more capable 
of diſcuſſing it than I am. b 
We ſee by the experiment, Numb. 10, that they 
cannot live in the open air; which ſeems to prove, that, 
where they abound in land, the oftener it is ploughed, 
es in the ſummer, when they cannot penctrate 
the ground ſo eaſily as when it is moiſt, they muſt be, by 
ſuch ploughing, greatly diminiſhed ; beſides which, the 
frequent ploughing gives the crows more opportunities of 
picking them up, in which, as I before ſaid, they are very 
watchful. 
_ * Frequent ploughing has been recommended by ſome 
writers as the only means of deſtroying this worm ; and 
mey have recommended the ploughs being ſtuck with 
nails, urging, that by thoſe nails the worms are cut to 
preces ; others have recommended walnut leaves being 
ſoaked in water, to ſprinkle the land; and ſteeping ſeed- 
corn in various liquors, as infallible remedies: but ſuch 
methods as theſe are founded upon miſtaken principles; 
they only miſlead the farmer, india 


i. 


| 


muſt diſappoint him. | 


| 


| 


. 


falts, but that would be impracticable. Mortimer recom 
mends ſea-water, for ſuch lands as are near the ſea-coaſt, 
which I believe would anſwer very well. He fays he uſed 
ſoot once with ſucceſs, but that it did not ſucceed with 
him afterwards. I am perſuaded he did not uſe the ſoot 
early enough to have it waſhed into the ground by tain, 
or perhaps he uſed too ſmall a quantity» 
I would not be thought to arrogate any merit to my - 

ſelf, on account of what I have here offered, on this ſub- 


ject, ſince it appears, that other perſons have uſed the 


articles which I have recommended, againſt this common 
enemy; but many perſons have been diſappointed in their 
ions from theſe remedies, which muſt have ariſen 
from their either having uſed too ſmall a quantity, or not 
having obſerved the neceſſary precautions; if thoſe, which 
I have recommended, ſhall be put in practice, and found 
to anſwer, I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded.” 4 
REEK. See the article STACK. . 
REEK-STAVEL, or Reex-STAFFOLD, a frame of 
wood placed on ſtones, on which the mow or ſtack is 
raiſed. Be 
REED, the name of an aquatic plant, infeſting low 
paſture- lands. | 674 : 
The beſt method of deſtroying reeds, is by draining the 
land ; for if the drains be cut than their roots, it 
will take away their nouriſhment, and, conſequently, de- 
ſtroy them. Aſhes, or ſoot, will likewiſe kill them; and 


ſo will ploughing up the land, and laying it in high ridges. 


They always indicate a good foil, for a bad one will not 


nouriſh them. 
REY-erafs a hardy ſort of graſs, much eſteemed a · 
mong the farmers for that quality. It will grow on any 


land, and therefore produces crops where nothing e 
will. It thrives beſt of all on ſour, clayey, and weep- 
ing grounds, and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts of 
ſummer, and froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage from 
either. It is the beſt of all winter foods for cattle, the 
ſhorter it is eaten the better, and it ſprings the earlieſt of 
any. 'There is no danger of over-ſtocking it, for, if it 
be left to grow too much, the ſtalk becomes hard and 
ſticky. It is beſt for horſes and for ſheep, and very much 
revents the rotting of the latter. The beſt way of ſowing 
it is with clover.- 'The common quantity of ſeed is two 
buſhels to an acre, but three buſhels is much better; 
though in ſome lands, where the clover is likely to ſuc- 
ceed very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover ſeed and 
one buſhel of rey- ſeed to an acre, and this makes a crop 

that will laſt ſeven or eight years. 

Some mow it as hay, and thraſh. it for the ſeed, which, 
about London, ſells from half-a-crown a buſhel to three 
ſhillings. Four or ſive quarters of this ſeed will be ſome · 
times produced from an acre of the graſs. If at any time 
a field of this graſs is found to grow thin, it is only neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrew on a buſhel of the ſeed, and roll it with a 
weoden roller, and the plants riſing from this addition 
will make the whole crop ſufficiently thick. Rey graſs 
has this great advantage, that it kills weeds without any 
other ſown plant: even thiſtles cannot grow among it. 
When the 24 — is cut for hay before perfectly ripe, the 
hay is the better ; but the ſced will not well. 
When the ſced is newly thraſhed, it muſt not be laid tco 
thick, for it is very 1255 to heat and ferment, and the whole 
will be os ortimer's Huſtantry, vol, I. page 40. 
RIC 00 name of a plant cultivated in many parts of 
3N 2 


is taken from 


RIC | 


Picdmont. 


The plant grows to the height of about two feet and a 
If, with a ſtalk not unlike — of wheat, but fuller of 


2 and with leaves reſembling 
branches 


thoſe of a leek. It 

out into ſeveral ſtems, at the of which the 
grains grow in cluſters, and each of them is termi- 
nated with an arum or beard, and incloſed in a yellow 
rough huſl:. When ſtripped of this they appear to be of 
an oval ſhape, of a ſhining white colour, and almoſt 


. tranſparent. 


The ſollowing account of the culture of rice in China, 
- Duhamel's Huſbandry, 

« 1. To haſten the ſprouting of the rice, it is put into 
baſkets, and ſoaked for ſome days in a ſtanding water. 

+ 2. When their rice grounds are ſo ſoaked with water 
as to be quite like mud, uy plough them with a buffalo 
yoked to a pou h very ſimple in its make, having but one 
mare, one handle, and no wheels. 

« 3- After a gentle rain, they break the clods with a 
kind of large burdle, drawn by a buffalo; the driver ſit- 
ting upon it, to increaſe the weight. | 

„ 4. The ground is cleared of all ſtones, and whatev 
roots are in it are pulled up by a ſtrong harrow, with great 
iron teeth. This inſtrument is drawn by a buffalo, and a 
man guides it with the help of two handles, like thoſe of 
a plough, upon which he leans hard. The earth is like 
mud, and partly covered with water during all this opera- 
uon. 

« 5. The earth is afterwards ſmoothed with a barrow, 
which has ſeveral rows of teeth. A man guides this har- 
row by its two handles, whilſt a buffalo draws it ; and as 
faſt as its teeth form little channels in the ground, the wa- 
ter runs in, and fills them up. | 

„ 6, When the rice that was laid to ſoak has ſprouted, 
the ſeed is known nay go end le thay fawn by band, 
very thick, and as equally as poſſible. Only part of the 
= Why is ſown in this manner, to furniſh plants for the 
re 

The day after it has been ſown, the points of the 
plants appear above the ſurface of the water: for the 
ground 1s overflowed all this time with juſt enough water 
to cover it. | 

“f. When the plants have acquired a little ſtrength, 
hey are ſprinkled with lime water, to deſtroy the mitte 
and ſome of the weeds that would hurt them. For this 
purpoſe a ſmall baſket is faſtened to the end of a long han- 
dle, and dipt in the lime-water, which runs through it, 
and is conveyed over the plants. - | . 

The Chineſe have a great veneration for the firſt in- 
ventor of this method, which anſwers to our cuſtom of 
ſtecping wheat in lime - water, or manuring land with 
quick- lime. ä 

„8. Towards April, when the plants are grown 
ſtrong enough to cover the whole field, and look ve 
= and even, the greateſt part of them is pulled up by 

andfuls, all the mud is carefully waſhed off their roots, 
and, neg nmr all this time as even as poſſible with one 
another, they are planted in tufts, pretty far aſunder, and 
in a quincunx form, in fields prepared on purpoſe for them. 
A ſerene day is choſen for this operation, which muſt be 
performed as quick as poſſible. 


« This practice of the Chineſe is with reſpect to the | 


common culture of rice, what the New Huſbandry is with 
reſpect to the common culture of wheat. 


the eaſt, in South-Carolina, and alſo in Spain, Italy, and 


- 


— 


RIC 
4. The rice muſt be watered: which is always 
in China, by overflowing it. To this end, the rice 
are always near a rivulet, pond, or great pool 
from which they are ſeparated only 


a bank or 
—_— | 
„If the water was higher than the rice ground, a trench 
cut through the cau 


ſey would overflow it an once : but as 
it is generally lower, or on a level with the rice ground, 
the neceſſary quantity is 9 in pails or buckets, 
which are worked chiefly by the help of ropes. 

* 10. Though a man cannot in,theſe rice grounds 
without being up to his knees, the Chineſe weed them 
three times in a ſummer ; and that with ſuch care, that 
they pull up even the roots of every weed. | 

6 11, When the rice is ripe, which is known by its 
turning yellow like wheat, it is cut down with a fickle, 
made into ſheaves, and carried to a barn, where it 1s 
threſhed with flails pretty much like ours: the ſtraw is re- 
moved with pitch-forks and ſhovels, and the outer huſk of 
the grain 1s taken off by beating it with great wooden 
peſtles, or a kind of mallet, after which it is ſifted and 
winnowed : and, laſtly, to get off the under huſk, the 
_=—_ is put between two mill-ſtones, which are worked 

y a lever faſtened to the upper one. 

The two moſt remarkable circumſtances of this cul- 
ture are, 1. The care which the Chineſe take not to let 
their plants be too cloſe together, leſt they ſhould rob one 
another of their food. 2. Their weeding their rice 
grounds three times in a ſammer, which anſwers the end 
of the hoeings recommended for the alleys between the 
beds of other in, cultivated according to the New 
Huſbandry.” Culture des Terres, Tom. II. p. 180. 

RICK, a pile of corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. regularly 
2 up in the open air, and ſheltered from wet. See 

Ack. | 

A practical farmer has given the following account of 
the benefits ariſing to the farmer from keeping his wheat- 
ſtraw in ricks, to be uſed when occafion requires it. 

« Experience will, they ſay, make a fool wiſe: I took 
the hint, and have ever ſince guarded againſt a misfortune 
of the like nature. 5 

J conſtantly, ſays he, every year make a rick of 
wheat ſtraw, unleſs it happens to be very ſhort, when I 
keep my rick two years, inſtead of making a new one the 
ſecond year. ; 

This may, and doubtleſs will, by ſome of your rea- 
ders, be thought an unneceſſary expence ; yet, as I find 
it anſwer, I am determined to continue the practice. 1 
not only rick the ſtraw, but I alſo ſlightly thatch the rick 
to keep out the weather ; yet, after all, I fave by it. 

* As I keep a very regular account of my farming ex- 
pences, I find that in the ſpace of ten years I am a gainer 
of fifty-three pounds, by ſaving in this manner a rick of 
ſtraw for thatching, beſides what I ſaved by not threſhing 


done 
ounds 
water, 


ry | my wheat at an improper ſeaſon. When I ſay I am a 


gainer of ſo much money in the time, I mean a clear 
gain: after deducting the expences of making up the rick, 
thatching it, c. my expences in thatching for the laſt 
ten years have been fifty-three pounds leſs than they were 
the ten preceding years; and this I can eaſily account for, 
and will, for the ſatisfaction of your readers, at leaſt in 
part, do it. | 

I now always do my thatching work at the moſt con- 
yenient ſeaſon, being never in want of ſtraw ;. and, for 


- 


the ſame reaſon, as ſoon as any part of my thatching is 
2 | deficient, 


% 


| "% | - 
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fving. ' . | g 355 59h. VF 30 | 
6c My thatching now laſts longer than it uſed todo, for 
I never thatch with ſhort ſtraw, having always, as I ob- 


ſerved before, long ſtraw to uſe ; for in the years when 


deficient, L have it imme liately repaired, which-iwa great 


the ſtraw is long, I fave the largeſt rick, which I have 


ſometimes kept two or three years, till the wheat ſtraw 
has been Jong again. T8 Mr 2 

6 In the ſpace of the laſt ten years I had two accidents 
happened, which would have proved very expenſive to 
me, if I could not have reforted to my ſtraw rick. 

The firſt was, that one of my ſons (a boy about ten 
years of age at the time) ſet fire to the thatch of a large 
barn by means of a ſquib. It burnt furiouſly for ſome 
time, and ſo far damaged the roof, that I was obliged: to 
have it new thatched; for which purpoſe I made uſe of 
a part of my ſtraw rick, and it was finiſhed in a few 


* 
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lands: for in that caſe, it will run to the furrows, and 
reach them at right angles. Every one of theſe horizon- 
tal trenches receives all the water from the rills, or little 
gutters, which in theſe quagmire-hills run betwixt the 
mould and the clay ; theſe are all cut off by the trenches, 
which receives the water at their upper ſides, and carry it 
away, as the gutters of lead, placed under the eaves of a 
houſe, carry away. the rain- water. Theſe ridges ſhould 
be ploughed in pairs, without throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of ploughing, the pairs muſt 
be changed, ſo that the furrow which had two ridges 
turned towards it one-time, muſt have two turned from it 
the next. See the article PLOUGHING, a 
RIDGES, i a Horſe's Mouth, are wrinkles or tiſings of 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 
ſide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between them, 
RIDGELING;, the male of any beaſt that has been half 


days; whereas, if J had not had this rick, I muſt have | caſtrated F 5 . 
bought ſhort ſtraw, for there was ſcarcely any other to be 2 RING-BONE, a hard ſwelling on the lower yort of 
had, at a large price, and the thatching could not have | the paſtern of a horſe, and generally reaches half round 
been finiſhed fo ſoon ; by which means I ſhould have hid | the fore-part, It has its name from the reſemblance to a: 


_ "a conſiderable quantity of barley, that was in the barn, ' 
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damaged, for it rained very hard, for a conſiderable time, 
in a few days after the thatch was repaired. 

« The other accident was occaſioned by a guſt of wind 
which ſtripped off a good deal of thatch ; but it was ſoon 
repaired, without any damage to the corn that was in the 
barns at the time. I” | 

« All this, perhaps, may not be enough to perſuade 


your practical readers to rick their long ſtraw. - If this is 
the caſe, they muſt even continue their old practices: yet 
I hope I may be permitted to ſay one thing, which I know 


to be true; what I mean is this, that farmers, if they 
would attend to matters whigh they generally think be- 


neath their conſideration, would get more money than | 


they do: profits ariſe from what appear to be trifles at firſt 
ſight, andthe mereſt trifleſhould be by a farmer attended 


« Ahabitof induſtry, frugality ceconomy, and per- 
ſeverance, 1s abſolutely nec i 
if he does not mean ſoon to ſhift his quarters.” Aduſeum 


ary to the occupier of land, 


Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 245. "21 
RIDDLE, an oblong ſort of ſieve uſed to ſeparate 
duſt, and the ſeeds of P ants from corn. 
P 


RIDE, a cluſter of ſprigs of hazel, or the under-wood, 


ſhooting out of the ſame root. 


RIDGE, along piece of riſing land between twofur- 
rows. | POLE 

| Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of ploughing lands 
up into ridges is a particular kind of tillage, the chief uſe 
of which is the alteration it makes in the degrees of heat 
and moiſture. - But the principal advantage this gentle- 
man propoſes from ridges is the draining wet hills, where 


the upper ſtratum is mould, and the ſecond ſtratum. clay. |. 
Theſe ridges he obſerves ſhould be ploughed acroſs the hill, |. 


almoſt horizontally, that their parting furrows lying open, 
may each ſerve as a drain to the ridge next below it; for 
when the plough has made the bottom of theſe horizontal 


furrows a few inches deeper than the ſurface of the clay, 
the water will run to their ends very ſecurely, without 
riſing into the mould, provided no part of the furrows be 
lower than their ends. 'Theſe ridges and their parting 
| furrows muſt be made more or leſs. oblique, according to 
the form and declivity of the hill; but the more horizon-, 
al they are, the ſooner the rain-water will run off the 


— 


rings. „ . . ü 

1 often ariſes. from ſtrains, &c. and, when behind, 
from putting young horſes too early upon their haunches; 
for in that attitude a horſe throws his whole weight as 
much, if not more, upon his paſterns, than on his hocks. 

When it appears diſtinctly round the paſtern, and does 
not run downwards toward the coronet, ſo as to affect the 
coffin-joint, it is eaſily cured; but if it takes its origin 
from —_ ſtrain. or Gelee in the joint originally, or if a 
calloſity is ſound under the round ligament that covers 
that joint, the cure is generally dubidus, and ſometimes 
impracticable; as it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in the 
end to form an ulcer upon the hoot. 

The ring-bones, that appear on. colts and young horſes, 
will often inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, without the 
help of any application; but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, unleſs when 
by long continuance it is grown to an obſtinate hardneſs, 
and then it may require both bliſtering and firing. © 
Io fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, let the operation be 
. performed with a thinner inſtrument than the common 
one, and let the lines or razes be made not abovea quar- 
ter of an inch diſtant, croſhng them obliquely, ſomewhat- 
like a chain.; apply a. mild bliſter over all, and when quite- - 
.dried up, the rupture 1 and then turn the horſe to 
graſs for ſome time. Bartlet's Farriery, page 264. 

- RIPPLING of Flax, the operation of taking off the 
ſeed from the flax by drawing it through a ripple, or large. 
comb. See the article FLAX. | 5 

; RISING, yeaſt, or barm. | 

„a current, or ſtream of freſh water flowing 
in a bed or channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 
RIVULET, a little river or ſmall ſtream of water. 
ROD, a. meaſure in length, conſiſting of ſixteen feet 
and a half. 

ROLLER, a large piece of wood turning on its axis, 
and drawn over the ſurface of the ground to break the. 
ſmall clods, and render it ſmooth and even. 

| Fe. See Spiky ROLLER, 
ROLLING, the operation of drawing a roller over the: 
ſurface of the grounc. : | 

Rolling, as well as ploughing and harrowing, fays, 
Mr. Clarke, if admitted in the culture of fallow lands, 
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would, I. preſume, much facilitate eradicating of . 


a 
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0 
capacity 
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and pr ; for it often | 
that after land has been ploughed and worked the 
eat harrow, &ec, there ſtill are graſs and weeds remain- 


hing cauſe the furrows to be. 
rand time is required to make 
it to the mind of the judicious huſbandman, which rolling 
in the following order will be found to clude. | 

Thus, when the land has been once , 
bracked, andharrowed, mana it a double rolling 
with a ſtone cylinder about four feet long and three feet 
radius, which, with its furniture, is a roller about one 
ton weight: the preſſure of ſuch roller, when thereislittle 
moiſture in the land, fixes it ſo much, that no weeds nor 


OL 


carefully attended 


3 


R 
not 

in 
uſe heavy rollers, nor oo early, i. e. 
blades be pretty ſtrong, ſor the wounds that the blades 
may receive, the roots, being then tender, will be unable 
ever to recover; nor too late, i. e. when the ſtalks are 
hardened and grown any height, for the roller will break 
them, which injury hardly can be repaired, and the crop 
hurt; that none but light lands are proper to 


light ſoils, in general, can be improved by rolling ; for in 
poor lands it the moſt active primogeneous agents, 
and undoes all that has been done for the crop by plough- 


poſt, | ing, &c. 


this puts the manure, ſoil, and juices in contact; by 


which, together with the vivifying heat of the ſun, (that 
mult be greater on rolled land than on looſe, rough, un- 
ſteady particles of earth, becauſe it thereby becomes qui- 
eſcent, and the ſurface acquires a kind of poliſh) fermen- 
tation and putrefaction muſt be ardently excited. 

4 That theſe are ſalubrious and moſt powerful agents 
In the fertilizing of land, by looſening the compaſſes, and 
ſetting at liberty the more ſubtile parts of the manure and 
ſoil, and generating that ſort of air which is found fo 
nec to animal as well as v ble life, none con- 
verſant in theſe matters can make the leaſt doubt. 

« Now, indeed, may a quantity of quick-lime be ap- 
lied to great advantage, by being ſpread 
for the weeds that are harrowed up, will not only ſoon 
be difſolved by it, and converted into nouriſhment for 
vegetables ; but the very principle of y ion, which is 
going off in e the efferveſcence within, is 
5 abſorbed, and retained for the nutrition of the crop, 
which it will communicate when it is ploughed in ; and 
that may be done about fourteen or twenty days after, 
ſooner or later, as the weather anſwers, or the experi- 
mentor ſces it neceſſary: and if it is a foil fit to grow 
turneps, and the ſeaſon proper, the ſeed may be ſown im- 
mediately, either in the drill or common way; but the 
drill, on many accounts, in ſowing turneps, deſerves pre- 
ce lency; or, if it is to be winter corn, one ploughing 
1! * is the third only, makes it in fine order for 

e ſeed, 

„ The utility of rolling does not end here neither; for 
to roll wheat, rye, barley, &c. with a roller about twice 
the length, and half the weight of the one above deſcribed, 
may be adyantageous, as it prefſes down the ſoil, that has 
been raiſed by the froſts, about the minute ramifications 
of the attracting duQts, and augments the quantity of 
mould upon them by breaking the little lumps of ſoil, 
which, indeed, were very ſerviceable in winter, by afford- 
ing ſhelter, but in ſpring will ſtill be of greater uſe, by ſuch 
imminution, in omg up the fiſſures, and ting, in 
a great meaſure, the ill effects droughts have on light ſoils, 
by retaining and filtering rain water; whereby the ſoil 
imbibes whatever is nutritive, what is ſuperfluous of the 
ſimple fluid only eſcapes. 


« Theſe are ſome of the many advantages rolling pro- 
duces in agriculture ; notwithſtanding which, it amounts 
to more than mere conjecture, that in general rolling corn 

may do more damage than it can do good, if ſuch as the 


on the ſurface ;.; 


Thus the ſoil, the condition, the growth of the corn, 
the weather, and the weight of the roller, are all to be 
moſt ſcrupulouſly regarded : when all coincide, the ad- 
vantages of rolling will be great ; but when they do not, 
the diſadvantages may be inſuperable, | 

Rolling, then, is neither the leaſt critical, nor moſt 
infignificant piece of the huſbandman's profeſſion ; there- 
fore ought not to be performed at random and without cir- 
cumſpection. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. IV. p. 5. | 

Rolling is alſo of uſe to land in graſs, by preſſing down 
>— vg, &c. It alſo makes the graſs tiller, and grow 

There is a ſort of land, which, when cloves is ſown 
upon it, throws out the young plants after a froſt. Roll- 
ing in the beginning of winter, and immediately after the 
froſt is gone, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The 
firſt rolling hinders the froſt from penetrating ſo deep as it 
would otherwiſe do ; and the ſecond makes the land firm, 
after having been looſened by the change from froſt to 
open weather. | 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty ſquare poles 
or perches, that is, a quarter of an acre. : 
OOK, a well-known bird, reſembling a crow; but 
feeds on grain, inſets, &c. _ | 

Great care ſhould be taken to * againſt theſe miſ- 
chievous birds at the time when the wheat is juſt ſhooting 
up; for they perceive its ſhooting much ſooner than the 
farmer can, andare led by the ſhoot to pick it up. 'They 

muſt, therefore, be carefully kept off the ground about a 
week or ten days after this ſeaſon ; for at the end of that 
time the blade will be grown up, and the grain ſo ex- 
hauſted of its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves 
any trouble about ſtealing 
wheat which isſown about Michaelmas; becauſe ſo much 
grain of the late harveſt then lies ſcattered about the fields, 
that they find it much eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch 
for corn under ground in new-fown lands. They do moſt 
harm when the ſnow is firſt going off from the green 
wheat, towards the end of winter; for having been pinch- 
ed for food during that ſeaſon, they then greedily pluck up 
* plants, in order to come at the remainder of the 
ſtill adhering to their roots; and are greatly aſſiſted 

in this by the looſe ſtate of the earth at that time. 

Among the many contrivances to frighten them away, 
ſuch as 13 ſtuck up, the limbs of rooks ſcattered 
about the ground, dead rooks hung on ſticks, the gun, a 


in the air, Mr. Tull fays he found this laſt to be the 
effeftual. They will immediately quit their uſual places 


of abode, if the earth is turned up around the is £51 
* 


Never to roll corn but dry freſh 4 
g | 


is 
be rolled, and thoſe only which have been manured that 
or the preceding year with dung: in ſhort, none but rich, 


it. They never moleſt the 


boy to halloo and throw his hat, or to toſs a dead rook up 
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them till the praſs 
perienced in the 


the trees they were built in, will effectually make all the 
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which is, more than any other, 
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ROT 


which they have built their neſts, and will not return to 
is grown again ; as: was lately: ex- 
repairing of Fountain-court in the Tem- 
ple: Mr. Lifte Mures us, that the taking down of their 
neſts, with their young ones in them, and burning under 


old ones deſert that place. However, it has been doubt-! 
ed, and perhaps with reaſon, whether they do not, upon 
the whole, compenſate fully, for the miſchief 
vaſ 
Lech, 


do to corn, by deſtroyin quantities of grubs, worms, 
and other pernicious in in the ſpring: as crows are 
alſo of ſervice in the nei of populous towns, by 
devouring a great deal of carfion. | 

It is a common proverbial ſaying of the countrymen, 
that at whatſoever farm a colony of rooks plant themſelves, | 
and make a rookery, it is a ſign of proſperity to the occu- | 


pier of that land ; and that, on the contrary, their deſert- 
ing it, betides misfortunes and poverty: for which re- 
marks, Mr. Liſle accounts very rationally, by obſerving, 
that where a man is a good huſbandman to his land, and 
improves it, the worms, which are - food to theſe: 
creatures, eſpecially at certain times of the year, multiply, 
and grow to — eater bulk and finnchs du a — 
neglected ſoil ; the ſtrength of land being as diſcernable by 
the large ſize of worms, as from the growth of plants; and 
that the grubs or maggots of the beetle kind in particular, 
on which the rooks fred greatly, as is - + arms their 
following the plough, in order to pick up, not only 
grow fatteſt and largeſt in rich well tilled ground; but that 
the beetles themſelves, while in their ſtate of flies, always 
chooſe to lay their eggs in ſuch land as will beſt nouriſh 
and provide for their young. 'The contrary to this ſoon 
ha — under a bad wor poor | 
KERY, a nurſe rooks, or where th 

build their neſts. 'S 922 71 
— ROOP, hoarſeneſs. | 
* ROOT, the lower p_ of a plant, by which it adheres 
to the earth, and by which it draws its nouriſhment, and 
tranſmits the juices to the other parts. For the me- 
thod of clearing land from the roots, /ce the article 
GRUBBING. 
— ROSIL, or Rofills, land neither light nor heavy, be- 
ing a medium between ſand and clay. 

OT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſing frequently | 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt re. 

«© But the rot in ſheep, ſays an ingenious and practical 
writer, does not always proceed either from moiſture alone, 
or the nature of the ſoil alone ; for all moiſt grounds do 
not cauſe the rot in ſheep, and there are ſome lands which 
rot ſheep in wet years only. 

The rot, in fact, ariſes from a vertain putrefaCtion, 
both in the air, and in the graſs or herbs that uſually grow 
in ſuch moiſt : theſe, together with their moi v1 

their livers, and bring on the diſeaſe. ; 

It is indeed very difficult to cure this diſorder, un- 
leſs it is attempted before the liver is too much waſted : | 
where there is a convenience of doing it, the beſt remedy 
is, an immediate remoral to ſalt-marſhes ; but this is far | 


from being in every farmer's power: I ſhall endeavour 
232 from my own former experience, ts ſupply the 


ciency. 
nn ſuch cafes as theſe, a prevention of the evil is to 
0 N 

Some grounds naturally yield a ſoſt, ſpu 
ſubjeR do kcal the robin 


ROT 
ſheep ; I would therefore adviſe, that other cattle. be ſed' 
by ** and the ſheep kept in che drieſt, hardeſt, 

i J have known land that has n ſheep in health for 
many ſucceſhve yet afterwards, when the months 
of May and June. have proved wet, a frim and frothy 
graſs has ſuddenly ſprung up, which, together with the bad 
air that muſt of courſe follow, has cauſed a rot in the 

that were then on it: the evil was obſerved in time, 

the ſheep were remoyed to a dry and almoſt barren heath, 

and in the ſu inter they were foddered with. 

Pao. dry, ſweet hay, and a great loſs was prevented: this 
ppened to an old Ried of 1 mine, ſince dead. 

This unwholeſome graſs is moſt apt to grow in cold 
land, and in the ſummer-time ; and it is a general opi- 
nion, and well founded on experience, that if the ſummer 
does not rot „ the winter will not, the power of che 
winter alone not being ſtrong enough to begin a Tot. 

« A very ſenſible writer, whoſe book I have juſt turn- 
ed to, I mean Mr. Liſle, ſays that broom is very good. 
for the rot; and indeed I have often experienced it; for 
in a farm I occupied ſome years ago there were ſeveral, 
broom - fields, and 1 have often obſerved that ſuch of my 
ſheep as were part of the year fed in them were never in- 
fected with the rot, whilſt others in my poſſeſſion had it to 
a great degree. I profited however by experience, for L 
took care thenceforward that all my ſheep ſhould, by 
turns, enjoy the advantages to be derived from their feed= 
ing on the young ſhoots of the broom. | 

« As to what Mr. Liſle ſays, on the a of Mr. 
Ray, that the marſh-trefoil will cure. the rot, 1 cannot, 
from experience, corroborate it: I have heard its efficacy 
in this diſorder often mentioned, but never yet heard any 
particular fact related fo circumſtantially as to induce me: 
to depend on its effects. 15 me 

That falt is good, I agree with the above gentlemen, 
and Mr. Boyle ; and this gives me an J of com- 
municating a receipt which I know to be a one. 

« When you perceive, by the colour of your ſheep's. 
eyes, that the rot has taken them, drive your flock into, 
a barn, a covered fold, or ſome ſuch convenient place: 
around this place let there be wooden troughs, like man- 
gers, in which you ſhould feed your ſheep with good, 
dry, clean oats, for . hours: then have ready 
ſome bay ſalt finely powdered and ſearced, of which you. 
are to ſprinkle a little the oats, encreaſing the quan- 
tity till it diſguſts the ſheep, and you perceive they fall 

their appetites : afterwards, for the two e 
give them again clean oats ; and then mix your ſalt with 
them as before, continuing this proceſs till their eyes have 
recovered their natural colour, when you will find them. 
perſectly cured ; and to be convinced, it will only be ne- 
e to kill one or two of the flock. 

« To this I ſhall add a receipt for the rot in ſheep, which 
was communicated to me by a friend, a man of credit: 
and veracity, who ſays he has often tried it with ſucceſs. 


© par en re 
thereto ins iſe, and a little ſugar 
to ſweeten it. Of this infuſion ſomewhat leſs than 
2 gill is to be given to every one of your affected 
ſheep : they are to have two or three doſes, accord- 
ing as they are more or leſs affected by the diſtem- 


per, allowing two days intermiſſion between. each 


* 


. 


RO. 
« This is ſaid, as I have already obſerved; to be a cufe 


- 6 I juſt now take 


it will be neceſſary to add, that folding them in the above 
months encreaſes the diſorder ; for after having been de- 
prived of their liberty during the whole night, they bite 
the noxious graſs the more pron „ the morning, having 
leſs ceremony in their choice of herbs than if were 
not folded, This is a matter of ſome conſequence, there- 
fore worthy of beipg attended to. | 


One thing more I muſt, on the authority of Mr, Liſle, 


communicate to your readers, viz. an obſervation of a Lei- 
ceſterſhire farmer ; that ſheep, when firſt touched with the 


tot, will thrive mightily in fatting for ten weeks; but if 


are not diſpoſed of when they are come up to a pitch, 
they will, in ſeven or eight days time, fall * to no- 
thing but ſkin and bone. The ſame farmer obſerved, 
that he had often had them dic in the height of their 
pitch, in half 2n hour's time, with twenty-ſeven pounds 
of tallow in their bellies.” Muſcum Rufticum, vol. I. 


Page 434: a | 
o this account we ſhall add a receipt communicated 
to Mr. Mills by a gentleman of Lincolnſhire. 


c Steep a handful of rue in a pail of water all night, 
and at morning 105 in as much falt as will make it 
ive each ſheep half a pint of this 


bear an *Bp- 
liquor, and repeat it thrice, every other morning. 


% A farmer who kept four hundred ſheep tried this 
receipt in the laſt general rot (about five years ago), and 
did not loſe any, thotigh his neighbours loſt almoſt all 
theirs. For the ſake of the experiment, he ſet apart about 


twenty, and did not give them this drink. Many of 


theſe were rotten.” Mills Huſbandry, vol. III. p. 416. 

ZBuck- bean, or marſh-treſoil, is alſo excellent in this 
diſtemper. See the article Buck-Bean. 

ROUGHINGS, latter-graſs, aftermaths. 

ROUP, the name of a filthy diſeaſe in poultry, con- 
ſiſting of a boil or ſwelling upon the rump, and is known 
by the ſtaring, or turning back of the feathers. 

The roup, if not ſoon remedied, will corrupt the whole 
body of the fowl ; to prevent which the feathers ſhould be 
plucked away, the ſwelling laid open, and the matter 

reſſed out; after which the part is to be waſhed with 
rine, or falt and water. 
ROWEL, a kind of ifſue made in horſes for the cure 
of various diſorders, as inward ſtrains, hard ſwellings, 


&. l 


le operation is performed in the following manner: 
0 little Oit being made through the ſkin, about a hand- 
breadth below the part aggrieved, big enough to put a 
ſwan's quill in, the ſkin is raiſed from the fleſh, the end 
of the quill put in, and the ſkin blowed from the fleſh up- 
wards, and all over the ſhoulder ; then, the hole being 
ſtopped with the finger, the part blown is beat with a 
hazle-ſtick, and the wind ſpread with the hand all over, 
and then let go; this done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red 
farfenet, half the thickneſs of the little finger, is put in a 
rowelling-ncedle, ſeven or eight inches long, and the 
neeille is put into the hole, and drawn through again, fix 
or ſeven inches higher ; then the needle is drawn out, and 


notice, that when rain falls in the 
months of May and June it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſneep: 


: 


the two ends of the rowel tied together, anointing it every 
day, as well as b:fore the putting it in, with ſweet butter 


| portion to their quantity in the blood. 


by this local remedy.” 


ROW 
and hog's'greaſe, and drawing it backwards and forwards 
in the ſkin, — make the putrid matter diſcharge itſelf 
more plentifully. | 
Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as making too large a 
fore and ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round 
piece of ſtiff leather, with a hole in the midſt, laying it 
flat between the fleſh and ſkin, the hole in the rowel juſt 
againſt that in the ſkin, ſewing it with a needle and thread 
drawn through the hole and the ſkin, cleaning it once in 
two or three days, and then anointing it afreſh. _ _ 

The general and abſurd reaſoning of farriers, ſays 
Mr. Bartlet, on the eſſects and uſe of rowelling, makes the 
following obſervations the more neceſſary, as it is too no- 
torious how impertinently they talk on this ſubject: for in 
ſhort with them, a rowel is to draw off all the bad and 
_— humours from the blood, by a ſort of magic. 

© It is to obſerve that the matter generally 
diſcharged by a rowel, is nothing more, than an ouzing 
from the extremities of the veſſels divided in the making 
of it; in fact then, it is blood, which loſes its colour, by 
being ſhed out of the veſſels, the warmth of the part, and 
its confinement. | 

“If this is granted, it will eyidently appear, that the 
good effects enſuing this operation, muſt be owing to a 

radual depletion, or emptying of the veſſels in general; 
y which means the ſurchage or load on a particular part, 
is taken off and removed ; and impurities or bad juices 
(generally called humours) run off with the good, in pro- 


Jo imagine particular humours are thus ſeparately 
and alone diſcharged from the blood, thro” theſe —— 
is an opinion but too generally received, tho' a very ab- 
ſurd one; and muſt be very pernicious in its conſequences, 
from the bad effects it may have in practice; as muſt the 
ſame reaſoning alſo in regard to purging. | 

« 'Thus to lean hide-bound horſes, and thoſe of a dry 
hot conſtitution, the diſcharge, by depriving the conſtitu- 
tion of ſo much blood, and fluids, is daily exhauſting the 
ſtrength of the animal; and may be productive of bad 
3 by defrauding the conſtitution of a neceſ- 

ry fluid. 

. But in diſorders from fullneſs, attended with acri- 
mony, or ſharpneſs of the juices, and with defluxions on 
the eyes, lungs, or any part of conſequence; the gradual 
diſcharge brought on by theſe means, will contribute to 
leſſen the fullneſs on the parts affected, and give the veſſels 
an opportunity of recovering their tone, while evacuating 
and alterative medicines are doing their office, | 

«© It may be neceſlary however to obſerve, that there is 
a wonderful communication between the veſſels of the cel- 
lular membrane under the ſkin, which remarkably appears, 
by inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, &c. by the butchers : 
hence probably it is that ſome diſorders of this integument, 
are ſo apparently relieved by ifſues, or rowels, — — our 
having any recourſe to that general depletion of the v: ſſels 
we have juſt obſerved, to account for it; and hence alſo 
may be deduced their utility, ſometimes in draining off 
any extravaſated-fluids, which may lodge between the in- 
terſtices of the muſcles, after violent ſtrains of the ſhoul- 
der; alſo in diſcharging ſuch vicious, or ſharp fluids, as 
are thrown on the membranes, and occaſion thoſe flying 

ins and lameneſſes, which we find are often —— 

Bartlet's Farriery, tage 220. 
|  ROWEN, or Rower, winter-graſs. e e 


ROWTY, over- rank, too ſtrong. eee, FEY 
RUDDLE, 


RUN 


 RUDDLE, a fort of red earth, of a lax texture, and 
very eaſily reduced to powder. It is found in ſeveral parts 
of England, eſpecially in Derbyſhire ; and is much uſed 
in marking ſhcep. ' 

 RUNCHES, charlock when dry and withered. | 

RUNNEL, pollard wood. 

RUNNET, the acid juice found in the ſtomachs of 
calves, that have fed on nothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeſtion is perfect. It alſo ſignifies a liquor 
made by ſteeping of the ſtomach of a calf in hot water. 
The latter is the runnet uſed in making cheeſe, &c. 

RUNNING-THRUSH, or Frusn, is an impoſt- 
hume that ſometimes gathers in a horſe's frog ; or a ſcabby 
and ulcerous diſpoſition, which ſometimes cauſes it to fall 
off. =] 

When this diſcharge is natural the feet ſhould be kept 
clean, but no drying waſhes made uſe of, it being thought 
as unſafe to repel ſome of theſe diſcharges, as to cure ſume 
- ſweaty feet. 

When an impoſthume, or gathering appears, the ſafeſt 
way is to pare out the hard part of the frog, or whatever 
appears rotten ; and waſh the bottom of the foot two or 
three times a day with old chamberlye ; this is the ſafeſt 
and beſt way of treating them. But when a horſe has 
been neglected, and there is a ſtrong flux to the part, it 
is apt to degenerate into a canker, to prevent which, uſe 
the following : | 


Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each two 
ounces, tincture of myrrh, and aloes one ounce ; 
Agyptiacum half an ounce; mix together. 


more than ordinary moiſture, and lay over the ulcer a little 
tow dipped in the ſame. The purges and diuretics re- 
commended in the greaſe, ſhould be given at this time, to 
prevent the inconveniencies that the drying up theſe diſ- 
charges frequently occaſion. See the article CANKER. 
Bartlet's Farriery, page 312. 

RUNT, a name given to the ſmall black cattle brought 
out of Wales and Scotland. | 


Run, is alſo an epithet applied to ſeveral ſpecies of 


The Leghorn runt is a ſtately large pigeon, ſeven inches 
or better in the legs, cloſe feathered and faſt-fleſhed, ex- 
tremely broad-breaſted, and very ſhort in the back. He 
carries his tail, when he walks, ſomewhat turned up like 
a duck's ; his neck is longer than any other pigeon's, and 
he carries it bending like a gooſe or ſwan. He 1s gooſe- 
headed, and his eye lies hollow in his head, with a thin 
{kin round it, like that of the Dutch tumbler. His beak 
is very ſhort for ſo large a bird, and has a ſmall wattle on 
it, and the upper chap falls a little over. It is a very va- 
luable pigeon, but is tender, and requires care. 

The Spaniſh - runt is the longeſt-bodied of all the pi- 
geons; it is ſhort-legged and looſe-feathered, and does not 
walk fo upright as the Leghorn runt. 'Theſe are of a 
great variety of colours, but are apt to have accidents in 
ſitting, from their ſitting too heavy, and often breaking 
their eggs. 15 | 
The Frieſland runt is a large pigeon, and has all its fea- 
thers reverted, or looking as if placed the wrong way. 

The Roman runt is a pigeon of the ſame general make 


with the common kind, but fo large and heavy that it can 
hardly fly. 5 5 


Bathe the thruſh with this, wherever there appears a 


pigeons; as the Leghorn, Spaniſh, and Frieſland runt, &c. |. 


RYE 


The Smyrna runt is middle ſized, and is feather-footed, 


times four or five inches long, and often pull the eggs and 


body. gore Columbarian. 
UPTURE, a preternatural eruption of the guts or 
caul. | Wo 


In regard to ruptures, though they are generally divided 


* 


lent efforts of the horſe, or other accidents, the guts or 
caul may be forced between the muſcles of the belly at the 
navel, and thro” the rings of the muſcles into the ſcrotum 
or cod. 'The ſwellings are generally about the ſize of a 
man's fiſt, ſometimes much larger, deſcending to the 
very hock; they are frequently ſoft, and yield to the 


vity of the belly with a rumbling noiſe ; and in moſt the 
vacuity may be felt, through which they paſſed. 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours ſhould be made to 
return them by the hand ; but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and "ainful, in order to relieve the ſtricture, and re- 
lax the parts, through which the gut or caul has paſſed, 
let a large quantity of blood be immediately taken away, 
and the part fomented twice or thrice a day, applying 
over it a poultice made with oatmeal, oil and vinegar, 
which ſhould be continued till the ſwelling grows ſoft and 
eaſier, or the gut is returned. In the mean time it would 
be proper to throw up emollient oily glyſters twice a day, 
and to let the horſe's chief diet be boiled barley, ſcalded 
malt, or bran. g 

Should the ſwelling afterwards return, we apprehend 
the reſtringent applications uſually recommended on theſe 
occaſions, will avail little without a ſuſpenſory bandage ; 
ſo that an ingenious mechanic in that art is chiefly to be 
relied on, for any future aſſiſtance; though it has been 
obſerved, that with moderate feeding, and gentle exerciſe, 
ſome horſes have continued to be very uſeful under this 
complaint. Bartlet's Farriery, page 334. 

' RUSH, the name of a well known plant, too common 
in wet lands. 

Ruſhes always intimate a good foil ; and may be de- 
ſtroyed by lime, even after it has been ſlaked, by ſea · coal 
aſhes, and by draining the land. 5 

RUST, a diſtemper incident to corn, and generally 
called mildew. See the article MIL DE vs. 

RYE, a ſpecies of corn greatly cultivated in the 
northern parts of England. oo Rte | | 

Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by far- 
mers into two varicties of winter and ſpring rye, as he has 
not been able, by the moſt ſedulous experience, to find 
any difference. 

The winter rye, which has the largeſt grain, is what 
the generality of farmers cultivate. It is uſually ſown in 
autumn, or at the ſame time as wheat ; and in many of 
our northern countries, as well as in Wales, they are often 
mixed and ſown together; tho' as Mr. Miller rightly ob- 
ſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, becauſe the rye 
will always ripen ſooner than the wheat ; fo that if to 
latter be ſuffered to ſtand till fully ripe, the grain of the 
former will ſhed ; nor can this be practiſed where the peo- 
ple are not accuſtomed to eat Rod mover for though ſome 


account it good when mixed, it is ſo very clammy that 
| 30 | few 


and that to ſuch a degree ſometimes, as to look as if there 
were wings upon the foot; the feathers of theſe are ſome- 


young out of the neſts. The common runt is the com- 
mon * kept for the table, and known to every 


into particular claſſes, we ſhall only obſerve, that by vio- 


preſſure of the hand, when they will return into the ca- 


ſew who have been uſed to wheaten bread will ever re- 
| 

Rye is generally ſown on , lime-ſtone, dry, gravel- 
ly, - andy foils, where * will not thrive: 254 in 
ſach places it does very well. The ground ſhould be dry 
when it is ſown : for if much rain falls, even after the 
ſowing, before the rye is come up, it often rots in the 
carth. It indced riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat. 

When ſown upon light land, it ripens much earlier than 
a cold ſtiff ground, and by continuing to ſow it in ſuch a 
ſoil during two or three years, it will be forwarded fo 
much as to ripen a month earlier than that which has been 
long raiſed upon ſtrong cold ground. For this reaſon, 
thoſe who are obliged to ſow rye toward ſpring, generally 
provide themſelves with this carly feed. A little ſprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but half the quantity com- 
monly uſed for other corn land, will, if laid upon the rye 

und, greatly advance the crop. 'The uſual allowance 
18 two buſhels of ſeed to a ſtatute acre, or, if it be new 
broke up ground, or land ſubject to worms, about a peck 
more; and the produce commonly is about twenty buthels 
upon an acre. 

In the ſummer of the year 1699, which was uncom- 
monly dry, Mr. Mortimer reckoned ninety grains apiece 
in ſeveral cars of rye. 
The ſmall rye wen be ſown in the ſpring, about the 

me time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the other 
rt: but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter than the other. 
The chief uſe of this ſort is to re-ſow lands where the au- 
tumnal crop has failed. 
This corn is ripe when its ſtraw turns yellow, its ear 
hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not very apt to ſhed; 
and therefore, if it be weedy (though this ought never to 
be the caſe with any corn) it ſhould be let lie upon the 
ound, or gavel, as ſome call it, a week or ten days 
ter it is cut, if the weeds do not dry ſooner, before it 
be bound up ; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will give in the 
barn, make the rye not thraſh well, and render it muſty. 
But as this grain will grow in the ear ſooner than any 
other, if it be wet, particular care muſt be taken, eſpe- 
Gally if rain comes on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or 


Po 


three days, and lay the ears — the ſtubble, as high 
above the ground as can be. is will help to Artie, it 
from hurtful moiſture: but if it be cut in perfectly dry 
3 and without weeds, it may be houſed as it is 
reaped. 

The general uſe of o_ is for bread, either alone, or 
mixed with wheat, in which ſtate it is called meſlin corn. 
It alſo yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled; and, if ſowed 
only for dreſſing of land, is of vaſt ſervice to the ground 
where it is plowed in green and ſucculent. The truly 
worthy, and reverend Dr. Eliot informs us, that he has 
not only been told, but knows by his own obſervation, 
that if rye be ſowed ſucceſſively every year upon the fame 
land, both the crop and the land will be vremly fin roved ; 
inſomuch that ſome grounds which would yield but five 
buſhels to the acre at firſt have, in time, afforded a crop 
of fifteen buſhels to the acre, without the charge of dung, 
or any manure. But it ſhould be remembered that the 
wn by Dr. Eliot, was newly broke up. 

This plant is likewiſe ſown in autumn to great advan- 
tage, purpoſely for green feed for cattle, particularly for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of 
graſs. When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown 
＋ that it may have ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. 
In this light, it ſupplies the want of turnips where the 

have failed, or where their ſeaſon is over: ſo that, in ſuch 
caſes, it is very good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, 
eſpecially where there are flocks of ſheep, which cannot 
be well ſupported without green food early in the ſpring. 
The farmer who has many ſheep ſhould conſider, that 
turnips are always a very precarious crop; and therefore 
he ſhould, beſide ſowing ſome places with cole-ſeed, in 
order to have green fodder, ſow rye in others, to guard 


' againſt accidents. If ſome of the ground ſowed late with 


turnips, which have failed, be ſown in the autumn with 
rye, he will find it turn to good account. To have green 
fodder for cattle in April, which is the ſcarceſt time of all 
the year, ſome fplit the ridges of their wheat-ſtubble, and 
ſow them with rye, allowing about a buſhel to an acre, 
which they harrow in, and feed about April, or when 
ro want it; and in May they plough it up for a fallow. 

YE-GRASS. See the article. Ray-GRaAss. 


SAFFRON, 


S AF 


AFFRON, a genus of plants with narrow graſs- 
8 like leaves, which have a white line running along 
the middle: the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, and 
bears on the top a purpliſh blue flower, deeply cut into 
ſegments: in the middle of the flower ariſes, among the 
ſtamina, a whitiſh piſtil, divided at the top into three 
chives or fleſhy filaments, the lower part of which is 
ſlender and pale coloured, the upper broader, of a _ 
orange red, and very finely indented about the ſides: theſe 
fiiaments, carefully picked, and preſſed together into cakes, 
are the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, and 
flowers in autumn. 

As ſaffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and has grown formerly in ſeveral other 
counties of England, the method of culture does not, I 
believe, vary much in any of them; and therefore I 
judge it ſufficient to ſet down here the obſervations 


which I employed proper perſons, in different ſeaſons to | 


make, in the years 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1728, up 
and down all that large tract of ground that lies een 
Saffron- Walden and Cambridge, in a circle of about ten 
miles diameter. 

In that county ſaffron has moſt been cultivated ; and there- 


fore it may reaſonably be expeCted, that the inhabitants 


thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than they 
are any where elſe. 

I ſhall begin with the choice and preparation of the 
ground: the greateſt part of the tract already mentioned 
is an open level country, with few incloſures ; and the 
cuſtom there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two years, 
and let the land lie fallow the third. Saffron is always 
planted upon fallow ground, and, all other things being 
__ they prefer that which has borne barley the year 

ore. 

The ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or 
leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well expoſed, the ſoil not 
poor, nor a very ſtiff clay, but temperate dry mould, ſuch 
as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an hazel-colour ; 


though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the colour of the | 


mould is pretty much neglected. 

be — ground being made choice of about Lady-day, or 
the beginning of April, it muſt be carefully plowed, the 
furrows being drawn much cloſer together, and deeper, if 
the ſoil will allow it, than it is done for any kind of corn; 
and, accordingly, the charge is better. 
About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between twenty and thirty loads of dung 


upon each acre; and, having ſpread it with great cn 


8. 


— 


about ſixteen quarters, or one hundred and . 


they plow it in as before; the ſhorteſt rotten dung is the 
beſt and the farmers, who have the conveniency of 
making it, ſpare no pains to make it good, being ſure of 
a proportionable price for it. About Midſummer they 
low a third time, and, between every ſixteen feet and a 
half or pole in breadth, they leave a broad furrow or 
trench, which ſerves both as a boundary to the ſeveral 
parcels, when there are ſeveral proprietors to one in 
ſure, and to throw the weeds in at the proper ſeaſon. 

To this head likewiſe belongs the fencing of the grounds, 
becauſe moſt commonly, though not always, that is done 
before they plant. The fences conſiſt of what they call 
dead hedges, or hurdles, to keep out not only cattle of all 
ſorts, but eſpecially hares, which would otherwiſe feed on 
the ſaffron leaves during the winter. | 

About the weather we need only obſerve, that the hot- 
teſt ſummers are certainly the beſt: and therewith, if 
there be gentle ſhowers from time to time, they can hardly 
miſs of a plentiful crop, if the extreme cold, ſnow, or 
rain of the foregoing winter have not prejudiced the 
heads. 
The next general part of the culture of ſaffron, is plant- 
ing or ſetting the roots: the only inſtrument uſed for which 
is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a ſpit-ſhovel. 

The time of planting is commonly in July, a little 
ſooner or later, according as the weather anſwers. The 
method is this: one man with his ſpit-ſhovel ariſes be- 
tween three and four inches of earth, and throws it before 
him about fix or more inches; two perſons, generally wo- 
men, following with heads, place them in the fartheſt 
edge of the trench he makes, at three inches diſtance from 
each other, or thereabouts: as ſoon as the digger or ſpitter 
has gone once the breadth of the ridge, he begins again at 
the other fide, and digging, as before, covers the roots 
laſt ſet, and makes the ſame room for the ſetters to place 
a new row, at the ſame diſtance from the firſt as they are 
from one another : thus they go on, till a whole ridge, 
containing commonly one rod, is planted; and the only 
nicety in digging is, to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtratum 


of earth untouched, to lie under the roots; and, in ſet- 


ting, to place the roots directly upon their bottom. 
What ſort of roots are to be preferred, ſhall be ſhewn 
under the fourth head ; but it muſt be obſerved in this 
place, that ee when roots were very dear, they 
did not plant them ſo thick as they do now: and that they 
have always ſome regard to the ſize of the roots, placing 
the largeſt at a greater diſtance than the ſmaller ones. 
The quantity of roots, planted in an acre, is generally 
30 2 5 


buſhels, which according to the diſtances left between 
them, as before aſſigned, and ſuppoſing all to be an inch 
in diameter one with another, ought to amount to 
_ hundred and ninety-two thouſand and forty in num- 
From the time that the roots are planted, till about the 
beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is no 
more labour about them ; but as they then begin to ſpire, 
and are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, which 1s 
known by digging a few out of the earth, the ground 
muſt be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, 
tec. raked into the furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder 
the growth of the plants. 
In ſome time after appear the ſaffron flowers ; and =” 
leads us to the third branch of our preſent method. The 
flowers are 1 as well before as after they are full 
blown ; and the moſt proper time for this is early in the 
morning. The owners of the ſaffron get together a ſuſh- 
cient number of hands, who place themſelves in different 
rts of the field, -pull off the whole flowers, and throw 
ndful by handful into a baſket, and fo continue till all 
the flowers are gathered, which happens commonly about 
ten or eleven o'clock. Having then carried home all they 
have got, they immediately ſpread them upon a large ta- 
ble, and fall to picking out the filamenta ſtyli, or chives, 
and togetber with them a pretty long proportion of the 


ſtylus itſelf, or ſtring to which they are joined; the reſt | f 


the flower they throw away as uſeleſs. The next morn- 
ing they return into the field again, whether it be wet or 
dry, weather ; and ſoon daily, even on Sundays, till the 
whole crop be gathered. 

The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the next 
labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. The kiln 
3s built upon a thick plank, that it may be removed from 
place to place, ſupported by four ſhort legs : the outſide 
of cight pieces of wood about three inches thick, in form 
of a quadrangular frame, about twelve inches ſquare at 
the bottom on the inſide, and twenty-two inches at top; 
which is likewiſe equal to the perpendicular height of it. 
On the foreſide is left a hole about eight inches ſquare, 
and four inches above-the plank, through which the fire 
is put in. Over all the reſt laths are laid pretty thick, 
cloſe to one another, and nailed to the frame 5 men- 
tioned; and then are plaiſtered over on both ſides, as are 
alſo the planks at bottom very thick, to ſerve ſor an hearth. 
Over the mouth or wideſt part goes an hair- cloth, fixed to 
the ſides of the kiln; and likewiſe to two rollers, or 
moveable pieces of wood, which are turned by wedges or 
ſcrews, in order to ſtretch the cloth. Infſtcad of the 
hair-cloth, many people now uſe a net work, or iron 
wire, with which it is obſerved that the ſaſfron dries 
ſooner and with a leſs quantity of fucl : but the difficulty 
in preſerving the ſaffron from burning, makes the hair- 
cloth be preferred by the niceſt judges in drying. | 

The kiln is placed in a light part of the houſe ; and 
they begin by laying five or ſix | wk of white paper on 
the hair-cloth, upon which they ſpread the wet faffron, 
between two and three inches thick: this they cover with 
other ſheets of paper, and over theſethey lay a coarſe blanket 


| 


five or ſix times doubled; or, inſtead thereof a canvas 


illow filled with ſtraw; and, after the fire has been 
ſizhted for ſome time, the whole is covered with a board, 
baving a large weight apon it. | 
At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the 
chives ſweat, as their expr-ſſion is; and in this, if they 
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do not uſe a great deal of care, they are in danger of 
ſcorching and ſo of ſpoiling all that is on the kiln. 

When it has been thus dried about an hour, they take 
off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and take the 
ſaffron off from that which lies next it ; raiſing, at the 
ſame time, the edges of the cake with a knife; then, 


laying on the paper again, they ſlide in another hoard be- 


tween the hair-cloth and under papers, and turn both pa- 
pers and ſaffron upſide down; afterwards covering them, 
as above. 

This fame heat is continued for an hour longer; then 
they look on the cake again, free it from the papers, and 
turn it : then they cover it, and lay on the weight, as be- 
fore. If nothing happens amiſs during theſe firſttwohours, 
they reckon the danger to be over: tor they have nothing 
more to do, but to keep a gentle fire, and to turn their 
cakes every half-hour, till thoroughly dry: for the doing of 


( which as it ought, there are required full twenty-four 


hours. 

In drying the layer of plump chives they uſe nothing 
more, but towards the latter end of the crop, when theſe 
come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the cake with a little 
ſmall beer, to make it ſweat as it ought ; and they begin 
now to think, that uſing two linnen cloths next the cake, 
inſtead of two innermoſt papers, may be of ſome advan- 
tage in drying: but this practice is followed as yet but by 


Their fire may be made of any kind of fewel ; but that 
which ſmokes the leaſt is beſt ; and charcoal, for that rea- 
ſon, is preferred to any other. 

What quantity of ſaffron a firſt crop will produce, is 
very uncertain ; ſometimes five or ſix pounds of wet chives 
are got from one root; ſometimes not above one or two, 
and ſometimes not enough to make it worth while to ga- 
ther and dry it. But this is always to be obſerved, that a- 
bout five pounds of wet ſaffron go to make one pound of 
dry, for the firſt three weeks of the crop; and fix pounds 
during the laſt week ; and, now the headsare planted very 
thick, two pounds of dried ſaffron may, at a medium, be 
allowed to an acre for the firſt crop, and twenty-four 
pounds for the two remaining; the third being conſidera- 
bly larger than the ſecond. | 

In order to obtain theſe, there is only a repetition to be 
made every year of the labour of hoeing, gathering, pick- 
ing, and drying, in the ſame manner as before ſet down, 
without the addition of any thing new ; except that they 
let cattle into the field, after the leaves are decayed, to 
feed upon the weeds ; or, perhaps, mow them for the 
ſameuſe. | | | 

About the Midſummer after the third crop is gathercd, 
the roots muſt all be taken up and tranſplanted : the 
management requiſite for which is the fourth thing to be 
treated of. To take up the ſaffron heads, or break up the 
ground, as the term is, they ſometimes plough it, ſome- 
times uſe a forked kind of hoe, called a pattock, and 
then the ground is harrowed once or twice over; during 
all which time of ploughing or digging, and harrowingy 
fifteen or more people will find work enough to follow 
and gather the heads, as they are turned up. 

They are next to be carried to the houſe in ſacks, 
and there cleaned and raifed : this labour conſiſts in clean- 
ing the roots thoroughly from earth, and from the remains 
of old roots, old involucra, and excreſcences ; and thus 
they become fit to be planted in new ground immediately, 


a to be kept for ſome time, without danger of ſ —_— 
| | | | 4 
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The quantity of roots taken up, in proportion to thoſe | 
which were planted, is uncertain; but, at a medium, it 
may be ſaid, that, allowing for all the accidents which 
happen to them in the ground, and in breaking up from 
each acre, may be had twenty-four quarters of clean roots, 
all fit to be planted. | 

The owners are ſure to chuſe for their own uſe the 
largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt roots ; but do leaſt of all 
approve the longeſt-pointed ones, which they call ſpickets, 
or ſpickards ; for very ſmall round or flat roots are ſome- 
times obſerved to flower. This is the whole culture of 
ſaffron in the county abovementioned ; and we have only 
now to conſider the charges and profits which may be 
ſuppoſed, one year with another, to attend that branch of 
agriculture; and of theſe I have drawn up the following 
computation for one acre of ground, according to the 
price of labour in this county. 


1 
Rent for three years | 3 oo © 
Ploughing for three years o 18 © 
Dunging I 2M 
Hedging 110 0 
Spitting and ſetting the heads x 12 60 
Weeding or paring the ground 1 00 6 
Gathering and picking the flowers 6 10 o 
Drying the flowers | 1 06 o 
Inſtruments of labour for three years, with the 5 
kiln, about 1 
Plowing the ground once, and harrowing twice o 12 O 
Gathering the ſaffron heads 1 00 o 
Raiſing the heads 1 12 © 
Total charge 23 14 0 


— 
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This calculation is made upon ſuppoſition, than an acre 
of ground yields twenty-ſix pounds of net ſaffron in three 
years; which I ſtated only as a mean quantity between the 
greateſt and the leaſt ; and therefore the price of ſaffron 
muſt be judged accordingly ; which I think cannot be 
done better than by fixing it at thirty ſhillings per pound ; 
ſince, in plentiful years, it is ſold at twenty, and is ſome- 
times worth three or four pounds : at this rate, twenty- 
ſix pounds of ſaffron are worth. thirty-nine pounds : and 
the net profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, 
will, in three years, amount to fifteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings, or about five pounds four ſhillings yearly. 

This, I fay, may be reckoned the net profit of an acre 
of ſaffron, ſuppoling that all the labour were to be hired 
for ready money: but, as the planter and family do a con- 
ſiderable part of the work themſelves, ſome of this ex- 
pence is ſaved: that is, by planting ſaffron, he may not 
only reaſonably expect clear about five pounds yearly per 
acre, but alſo to maintain himſelf and family for ſome | 
part of each year: and it is upon this ſuppoſition only, 
that the reſult of other computations can be ſaid to have 
any tolerable degree of exactneſs; but the calculations 
themſelves are undoubtedly very inaccurate. 

L have faid nothing here concerning the charge in buy- 
ing, or profits in ſelling the ſaffron heads; becauſe, in 
many large tracts of ground, theſe muſt at length balance 
one another, while the quantity of ground planted yearly 
continues the ſame ; which has been pretty much the 
caſe for ſeveral years paſt. Philoſophical Fanal, 
Numb. 405. 


| nouriſhment. 


much more than half an inch deep, th 


. | when it does, never falls ſo Jaw as the ſown corn. 


SAINTFOIN, or SA1NnFo1N, the name given by the 
French, and continued by us to à ſpecies of plant, fre- 
quently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or dried; 
it is called holy-hay, or whokeſome hay, from its excellent 
nutritive quality. 'The ſtalks of the _ are commonly 
about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to five or 
ſix feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, four, or 
five inches in length. | 

This plant will make a forty times greater increaſe in 
poor ground than the common turf ; and this is owing to 
its having a long perpendicular root, of that kind, called 
tap roots, which ſinks to a great depth to attract its 
The length of this root is ſcarce to be cre- 
have ſeen it; it is frequently 


dited by any but thoſe w 


drawn out of the ground to the length of twelve or four- 


teen feet, but it is faid to be often thirty feet or more in 


* | - 
e farmers have a general opinion, that this plant 


never ſucceeds well in any land, where there is not an un- 


der ſtratum of ſtone, or chalk, or ſome other hard mat- 
ter, to ſtop its running; but that otherwiſe it ſpends itſelf 
in root, and comes to nothing above ground. 'This is an 
error too groſs to need much refutation. It is certain, 
that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach and guts 
are to animals, the more and larger roots any plant 
has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the better it 
thrives. 

Saintfoin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard under ſoil to obſtruct their paſſag=-. An under 
ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, and 
chilling and rotting their roots. * | 

The long root of faintfoin' has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 
every way; there are of the ſame kind all the way down, 
as the roots go, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter all the 
way. Any dry land may be made to produce this valua- 
ble and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor, but the 
richeſt and beſt land will produce the beſt crops of it. 


The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling; but the earth 


muſt be very well prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, or 
elſe little of it will grow. The heads of . theſe ſeeds 
are ſo large, and their necks ſo weak, that, if they be 
are not able to 
riſe through the incumbent mould; and, if they are not 
covered, they will be malted, as the farmers expreſs it-; 
that is, it will ſend out its roots while it lies above-ground, 
and be killed by the air; and whether the farmer plants 
bad ſeed that will not grow, or good ſeed that is buried or 
malted, the event will be the fame. The ground will be 
underſtocked with plants. A buſhel of ſeed to an acre of 


land is full twenty feeds to each ſquare foot of land; but, 


as there is ſome difference in the largeneſs of the ſeeds, 
there is no abſolute certainty as to this calculation. The 
worſt ſeaſons for planting are the beginning of winter, 
and the drought of ſummer ; the beſt is the beginning of 
the ſpring ; and it is alſo ſtrongeſt when planted alone, 
and is not ſown together with corn, as is the practice of 
ſome farmers. If barley, oats, or any other corn, ſown 
with the faintfoin, happen to be lodged afterwards, it 
kills the young ſaintfoin. If it be planted with any other 
corn, it is beſt done by drilling in the ce ORG way; 
in this caſe it is not much liable to be killed by the lodging 
of the corn, as the drilled corn ſeldom falls at all, and, 


— 


The 


by ſowing a certain number of 
many plants are produced by 
| ſigns of the ſeeds being good are, 
that the huſk is of a bright colour, and the kernel plump, 
of a light or blue colour, and ſometimes of a ſhining 
black. The Led may be good, though the huſk be black, 
-as that is owing ſometimes to the letting it receive the wet 
in the field, not to its being half rotted in the heap. 
If the kernel be cut a-croſs, and appear greeniſh and 
freſh, it is a certain ſign that it is good, If it be of a 
yellowiſh colour, and friable, and look thin and pitted, 
they are bad ſigns. The quantity of ſeeds allowed to the 
acre in the drill way is —. leſs than that by ſowing, and 
is to be computed according to the number of plants that 
are to be allowed in that ſpace, allowing for the common 
caſualties. It is not neceſſary to be exact in this calcula- 
tion, or to ſay whether two, 5 or four hundred plants 
are to be allowed to a ſquare perch; neither is it poſſible 
to know beforchand the preciſe number of plants that ma 
live out of thoſe that come up ; for ſometimes the gru 
takes them when they have only the two firſt leaves, and 
the * is greatly diminiſhed b this means. Four gal- 
lons of good 


to an acre of land will cover it with 
plants, when judiciouſly managed. 

Single plants of ſaintfoin ns. the crops ; but 
the farmers, in general, plant them ſo cloſe, that they 
ſtarve one another. The ſingle plants always run the 
deepeſt, and thoſe which do ſo will always draw moſt 
nouriſhment. The plants which ſtand crowded ſtarve one 
another, and often die after a few years; but the ſingle 
_ grow to a vaſt bigneſs, and are every year better and 

ter. 

The beſt way to calculate how many plants are to be al- 
lowed to a perch, is to compute how much hay each ſingle 
large plant will produce ; for, if kept ſingle, and well cul- 

tivated, they will all be large ones. Without culture, 
theſe plants never arrive at a fourth part of the ſize that 
they do with it. The hay of a large inge cultivated 
plant will weigh more than half a pound, a hundred 
and twelve plants upon a ſquare perch, weighing but a 
quarter of a pound a piece, one with another, amount to 
two tons to an acre. If faintfoin be planted on ſome ſorts 
of land early in the ſpring and hoed, it will ſometimes 
Produce a my the following ſummer ; in a garden the 
"feeds ſown in February will yield plants of two feet high 
that will flower in the month of June following ; and, 
ug, 5 Hg on be froſty, the young plants ſeldom ſuffer b 
it. This ſhews, that this plant is naturally a quic 
| r but the farmers uſually plant it on poor or cold 
land, and give it too little culture, which make it back- 
ward, and ſlow of growth with them. The poor land, 
uſually allotted to this plant, alſo makes it generally yield 
but one crop a year, but on a rich land it will yield two 
very good crops annually, with a moderate ſhare of cul- 
ture and management. 

The farmer who expects to make a profit of this plant 
muſt not expect a good crop the firſt year. Nothing is ſo 
injurious to ſaintfoin as its ſtanding too thick; if it be 
ſown ſo thick as to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, the 
plants will ſtarve one another for ever after ; but, if the 

.owner will be content to place them ſo thinly as to have 


| 


but a ſmall crop the firſt year, they will increaſe prodigh 
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ouſly, and every ſucceeding crop will be better and better. 
When faintfoin is well hoed, it will grow as much in a 
re- do in ſix weeks; and this 
quick growing is of advantage to it every way, not onl 
making the plants large, but of better nouriſhment to the 
cattle, whether they are eaten green or made into hay. 


The proper diſtance to drill this plant for the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry is at double rows with eight inch parti- 
tions een them, and thirty inch intervals between 


every two and two. Theſe intervals need only be hoed 
alternately, leaving every other interval for making the 
hay on. This method of hoeing is of vaſt advantage, and 
poor land by means of it will always produce two crops a 
2 The land is always to be perfectly cleared of graſs 

ore the ſowing the faintfoin, and the Jumps of earth 
carefully broken. But no harrowing is to be allowed after 
it is drilled, for that would bury it; and, it is not pro- 
per to roll it at all, unleſs for the ſake of barley, when 
they are ſown together; and when that is done, it ſhould 
be with a light roller, and in dry weather. This ſhould 
be done lengthwiſe of the rows, and as ſoon as it is drill- 
ed ; if it be not done at this time, it is beſt to ſtay three 
weeks before it is done, that the necks of the young ſaint- 
foin may not be broken. 

No cattle are to be ſuffered to come in the firſt winter 
upon the ſaintfoin, after the corn is out, among which it 
was ſown. Their feet would injure it by treading the 

ound hard, as much as their mouths by cropping it, and 
it would never come to good. Sheep ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to come at it, even the following ſummer and win- 
ter. One acre of drilled ſaintfoin, conſidering the diffe- 
rence of the quantity and goodneſs of the crop, is worth 
two acres of ſown faintfoin on the ſame land, though the 
expence of drilling be twenty times leſs than that of ſow- 
ing. The firſt winter is the time to lay on manure after 
the corn is reaped off. Pot-aſhes, or the like, are very 
proper, and a ſmall quantity of them will do, as there are 
at this time no other plants to partake of the benefit, but 
the young crop has it all; and the young plants, being 
thus made ſtrong at firſt, will continue ſo, and be long 
the better for it. | 

It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 
hoeing-way there is no neceſſity for any manure at all. 
Some farmers ſow eight or ten buſhels of the ſeed of ſaint- 
foin to an acre along with their corn, with intent that it 
ſhould kill all the other weeds ; but the conſequence is, 
that the plants ſtand cloſe, and ſtarve one another, and 
are no bigger than where the plant grows wild on the 
hills in Calabria, where it is ſo ſmall and ſeemingly deſ- 


picable a plant, that it ſeems a wonder that any body 


ſhould be tempted to think of cultivating it: yet, when 
rightly managed, it ſeems capable of being as uſeful a plant 
as any in the world. Where theſe plants ſtand ſo thick, 
they draw out all the nouriſhment from the ground, in a 
few years, and ſo die, though manured ever ſo carefully. 
Six or ſeven years ſeems their greateſt duration; whereas, 
when the ſeed is drilled in, and the plants are horſe-hoed, 
they will be as ſtrong and vigorous as ever, at thirty years 
ſtanding. 

Some people who have turned their thoughts to huſ- 
bandry, have been of opinion, that the cytiſus would ſuc- 
ceed better with us than the faintfoin-; it is probable 
enough that it would grow well ; but the labour of ſheer- 
ing it would, with us, where the pay of ſervants is ſo dear, 

| run 
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run away with the greateſt part of the profits' of the 


"Lang is another thing which many have thought of 
introducing among us in the place of ſaintfoin, but it re- 
quires ſo much care to ſuit it with a proper ſoil, that, what- 
ever are the profits of it, it never can be ſo general as ſaint - 
foin. Tull Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry.” 

Saintfoin, fays Mr. Duhamel, deſerves the farmer's ut- 
moſt attention, as one of the moſt profitable plants he can 
cultivate. It will do on almoſt any land; and though 
it ſucceeds beſt in good ſoils, yet it will grow even on dry 
barren ſpots, where fcarce any other graſs can live; pro- 
vided its roots be not chilled by a cold clay, or other ſub- 
ſtance which retains water : and it has this farther advan- 
tage, that it may be mowed at different degrees of ripe- 
neſs, with nearly the ſame profit. | 

1. It may be mowed before it is in bloom, for it is 
then admirable food for horned cattle; and when cut thus 
early, it yields a ſecond crop, which makes ample amends 
for what was loſt by not letting the firſt come to its full 
growth. This early cutting is likewiſe attended with an- 
other benefit, which is, that it purges cattle, in the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, and thereby frees them from diſ- 
orders occaſioned by the winter's cold, 'or dry food. 

2. If the weather be rainy, the ſaintfoin may be left 
ſtanding till it is in bloom; when it ſtil} is excellent fod- 
der for cows. But care muſt be taken in making it into 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as they are very 
apt to do: for cattle are fo fond of theſe flowers, that they 
often induce them to eat the reſt of the plant. 

3- If the rain continues, the ſaintfoin may be left ſtand- 
ing till ſome of its ſeeds are formed, and the crop will 
then be the more plentiful ; not only becauſe it will have | 
attained its full growth, but likewiſe becauſe its leaves, 
being more ſubſtantial, diminiſh leſs in drying. It is not 
indeed, then, quite ſo ſweet as before; but horſes eat it 
readily, becauſe they love to feel between their teeth the 
ſeeds, which now begin to be formed. 

Mr. Tull fays this fodder is fo excellent, that horſes 
need no oats when they are fed with it. He affirms that 
be kept a team of horſes with it a whole year in good 
plight, without giving them any oats, though they were 
worked hard all the time. He adds, that he fattened 
ſheep with it, in leſs time than others which were fed 
with corn. But the hay of this plant can never be ſo good 
as when it is cultivated with the horſe-hoe: for in the com- 
mon huſbandry, it bloſſoms almoſt as ſoon as it is out of 
the ground. : | 

lk the ſeaſon continues rainy, it may be more ad- 
viſable to let the ſaintfoin remain ſtanding, than to run the 
hazard of having it rot upon the ground: for then the 
ſeed will ripen, and nearly make up for the loſs of the 
fodder ; not only becauſe it will fetch a good price, but al- 
ſo becauſe two buſhels of it will go as far in feeding of 
horſes, as three buſhels of oats; and cattle in general, as 
well as poultry,” are extremely fond of it. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts of ſaintſoin hay, cut before the 
bloom, is Mr. TulP's virgin hay, which, he fays, is the 
beſt beyond compariſon, and has not its equal, in the 
world, except lucerne. He gives the next place to the ſe- 
cond ſort, cut whilſt in bloom, and ſays that an acre of 
and well cultivated, may yicld three tons of this bloſ- 

fomed hay: and he eſtecms the third fort, which he calls 
the full grown, 1nany degrees inferior to either of che 
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grown to its full bulk, and ſhrinks but little in dry- 


ing. 

een the faintfoin that has yielded its ſeed,)may be 
cut down and dried; and when other fodder is ſcarce, 
| this will be better food for horſes and na cattle, than 

the coarſe hay of flowed meadows, or any kind of ſtraw. 

I The manner of making ſaintfoin hay is thus directed by 
Mr. Duhamel. 

In a day or two after the ſaintfoin has been mowed, it 


- 


| will be dry on the upper ſide, if the weather be good. The 


ſwarths, or mowed rows, ſhould then be turned, not 
ſingly, but two and two together : for by thus turning 
them in pairs, double the ſpace of ground is left betwixt 
pair and pair, and this needs but one raking, whereas, if 
the ſwarths were turned ſingly, that is, all the ſame way, 
the ground would require as much raking again. 
| As ſoon as both ſides of the ſwarths are a little dry, they 
ſhould be made up into ſmall cocks, the ſame day they 
are turned, if poſſible: for when the ſaintfoin is in cock, a 
leſs part of it will be expoſed to the injuries of the night, 
than when it lies ſcattered upon the field. The ſun and 
dew would exhauſt almoſt all its juices, in this laſt caſey 
in leſs than a week's time. | 

Theſe little cocks of faintfoin may be ſafely made into 
large ones, without waiting for their being ſo thoroughly 
dry as thoſe of common hay ought to be before they are 
laid together: becauſe common hay, by ſinking down 
cloſer, excludes the air neceſſary for keeping it ſweet ; ſo 
that if the weather prevents its being frequently ſtirred and 
opened, it will heat, turn yellow, and be ſpoiled ; whereas 
ſaintfoin, by admitting the air more freely, becauſe its ſtalks 
are leſs flexible, will remain much longer without any 
danger of fermenting. 

Saintfoin hay is never better than when it has been dried 
by the wind only, without the aſſiſtance of the ſun. A 
little rain, or a miſt, which will turn common hay, clo- 
ver, and even lucerne, black, will do no hurt to ſaint- 
foin, which is not really ſpoiled, till it rots upon the field. 

If the weather threatens rain, and the ſaintfoin is not yet 
dry, it may be laid in cocks, without fear of its heating, 
provided a large baſket, or buſhy faggot, be ſet up in 
the middle of each cock, where it will ſerve for a vent- 
hole, through which the ſuperfluous moiſture of the hay 
will tranſpire. 

As ſoon as all danger of its heating is over, theſe cocks 
ſhould be made into ricks, and thatched. That which is 
laid up quite dry, will come out of the rick of a green co- 
lour : that which has heated much in the rick, will look 
brown. | 

It requires ſome experience to know at what of 
ripeneſs it is beſt to cut the ſeeded faintfoin ; becauſe all its 
ſeeds do not ripen at the ſame time. Some ears bloſſom 
before others; every ear begins bloſſoming at its lower 
part, and continues to blow gradually upward, for many 
days; ſo that before the flower is gone off at the top, the 
ſeeds are almoſt filled at the bottom. By this means, if 
the cutting be deferred till the top ſeeds are quite ripe, 
the lower, which are the beſt, would ſhed, and be loft. 
The beſt time, therefore, to cut it, is when the greateſt 
part of the ſeed is well filled, the firſt blown ripe, and the 
laſt blown beginning to be full. The unripe ſeeds. will 
ripen after cutting, and be, in all reſpects, as good as 
thoſe that were ripe before. Some, for want of obſerving 
this, have ſuffered their faintfoin ſeed to ſtand till all of it 


lormec ;, though it yiclds. a greater crop, becauſe it has { has ſhed, and been loſt in cutting. . 


Saint 
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- Saintfoin ſhould never be cut in the heat of the day, | 


while the ſun ſhines out ; for then much, even of the un- 
ripe ſeed, will ſhed in mowing. The right time for this 
work, is the morning or the evening, when the dew has 
rendered the plants ſupple. 

If the bot a is fine and clear, the ſaintfoin will ſoon 
dry ſufficiently in the ſwarths, without turning them ; but 
if any rain has fallen, and there is a neceſſity for turning 
them, it ſhould be done very gently, while they are moiſt, 
and not two ſwarths together, as in the other hay made of 
faintfoin before it has ſeeded. If the ſwarths are turned 
with the handle of the rake, it is beſt to raiſe up the 
ear ſides firſt, and let the ſtub- ſide reſt on the ground 
in turning : but if it is done with the teeth of the rake, 
let the ſtub- ſide be lifted up, and the cars reſted on the 
earth. 

If ſaintſoin be cocked at all, the ſooner it is done, the 
better ; becauſe, if the ſwarths are dry, much of the ſeed 
will be loſt in ſeparating them ; the ears being entangled 
together. When moiſt, the ſeed ſticks faſt in the ear ; 
but when dry, it drops out with the leaſt touch or 
ſhaking. | 

'There are two ways of threſhing it : the one in the 
field, the other in the barn. Ihe firſt cannot be done but 
in very fine weather, and while the ſun ſhines in the mid- 
dle of the day. The beſt manner of performing this, is to 
have a large ſheet pegged down to the ground, for two 

men to threſh on Hach their flails, while two others bring 
them freſh ſupplies in a ſmaller ſheet, and two more clear 
away the hay that has been threſhed. The ſeed is emptied 
out of the larger ſheet, and riddled through a large ſieve, 
to ſeparate it — the chaff and broken ſtalks ; after which 
it is put into ſacks, and carried into the barn to be win- 
nowed. Care ſhould be taken not to let the hay get wet, 
becauſe it would then be ſpoiled. 

A very important, and at the ſame time very difficult 
article, 1s the keeping of the ſeed that has been threſhed 
in the field, without having ever been wetted, If it be 
winnowed immediately, and only a little of it laid amidſt 
a great heap, or put into a ſack, it will ferment to ſuch a 
degree, in a few days, that the greateſt part of it will loſe 
its vegetative quality. During that fermentation, it will 
be very hot, and ſmell ſour. Spreading it upon a barn 
floor, though but ſeven or eight inches thick, will anſwer 
no end, unleſs it be frequently and regularly turned both 
day and night, until the 2 is over: but even this 
will not make its colour ke bright as that which is 
well houſed, well dried, and threſhed in the winter. This 
laſt, laid up unthreſhed, will keep without any danger of 
ſpoiling, becauſe it does not he cloſe enough to heat. The 
beſt way to preſerve the ſeed threſhed in the field, is, to 
lay a layer of ſtraw upon a barn floor, and upon that a 
thin layer of ſeed, then another layer of ſtraw, and an- 
other layer of ſeed, and ſo on alternately. By this means 
the ſeed mixing with the ſtraw, will be kept cool, and 
come out in the ſpring with as green a colour as when it 
was put in. | TOE 
Ihe following method is followed in cultivating ſaint- 
foin in the Iſle of Thanet. f 

Though the lands in general here are very rich and 
fruitful, owing to the good ay and the quantity of 
manure they enjoy, yet at ſome diſtance from the ſea, they 
have land which is very barren and thin by nature ; never- 


theleſo, even this indifferent land they farm to the greateſt 


— 


-rienced farmer at Marlborough in Wiltſhire, for the 


advantage. In theſe ſoils the farmers ſow ſaintſoin or 
French graſs with great ſucceſs, having ſometimes two 
loads of hay on an acre. 

This thrives beſt in theſe parts, on a thin coat of 
earth with a chalky bottom ; it puſhes its long tap-root 
deep into the chalk, and extracts thence a nouriſhment, 
which is out of the reach of almoſt any other plant. | 

The land muſt always be exceedingly well prepared, 
before they attempt to put the ſeed in the ground ; it has 
frequent lowings,and every the leaſt appearance of a weed 


or root of graſs is diligently picked off: graſs in particular 
is a very great enemy to this plant; without the utmoſt 
care it choaks and deſtroys it. They ſow this ſeed in 


April, either at the beginning, middle, or latter end of the 
month, according to the ſeaſon : dry weather is beſt, pro- 
vided it does not long continue : however, alittle rain in 
theſe light ſoils does no great hurt. 'The quantity of ſeed 
they allow to an acre is five buſhels ; of courſe it is ſown 
very thick. It does not lie any great length of time in 
the ground: when it is come up, they careſully hoe and 
weed it, to keep down the roguery and graſs: this puts 
the plants forward, and makes thats ſo vigorous and 
ſtrong, that they will of themſelves keep down the graſs, 
eſpecially in theſe chalky bottoms, where graſs does not 
thrive well, and is not apt to coat land with turf. 

Saintfoin uſed formerly to hold good in theſe parts for 
twenty years together, but it does not now of late years 
laſt ſo long : this is probably owing to their want of care 
in chuſing their ſeed, which ſurprizes me, conſidering 
what good farmers they in general are. They get, it is 
true, when they can, the beſt ſeed the iſland affords : but 
it would certainly be a much better way were they now 
and then to procure ſome of a finer growth from France: 
for it was from that country, as far as I can underſtand, it 
firſt came hither, about the latter end of Charles the Se- 
cond's reign; and I do not hear from the inhabitants 
that they ever remember the importing any more ſince. 

The climate of France is 'more natural to it; of 
courſe the ſeed comes to greater perfection there, whilſt, 
on the contrary, in England, that, as well as many 
other crops, is apt to degenerate after a certain number of 
years. | 
Where this crop takes, it is very advantageous to the 
farmer ; it yields him for many years plenty of excellent 
fodder, and that upon land which would otherwiſe, per- 
haps, ſcarcely yield him any profit at all ; and beſides all 
this, when the ſaintfoin begins to fail, if proper care is 
taken, the land when broke up will be found greatly re- 
freſhed, and in a better condition to bear tillage and a 
ſucceſſion of other crops. | 

The farmers here, when they intend breaking up a 
ſaintfoin lay, feed it the laſt three or four years: mowing. 
it at this time, they think, hurts and exhauſts the land 
too much; and beſides, the dung and urine of the cattle 
are of great ſervice. 

They obſerve here, as well as in other places where 
ſaintſoin is cultivated, that after land has been once ſown 
with it, it will not for ſome years, to any advantage, bear 
faintfoin again. Muſeum Ruſticum, oy I page 109. 

The reader is obliged to Mr. Holdway, an old _ 

ol- 


lowing account of cultivating ſaintfoin in that county. 
« About one hundred years ago, ſays he, the culture of 
ſaintfoin was firſt introduced into Wiltſhire, and was ſoon 
preferred 
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preferred to clover graſs ; and there was indeed ſome; rea: 
ſon for this preference, for it thrives much better, and 
yields a much larger enereaſe, on poor hungry ſoils, than 
clover can do. 6-51 15 

Another very reaſon may be aſſigned why ſaint- 
ſoin was ſo well received. The ſowing it at all was con- 
ſidered as a new huſbandry, and the timorous farmers 
were very un willing to hazard the trial of any new method 
on lands which would any other way yield them 2 con: 
ſiderable advantage: it was chiefly in corners of fields, of 
very little uſe to the farmer, that this paſture was firſt 
tried, and that on lands, as, ſhould it not have fuc- 
ceeded, the only loſs would have been the ſeed ; yet many 
occupiers of land would not, at firſt, hazard even this tri- 
fling loſs. | 61 

« But the ſentiments of theſe farmers were ſoon altered 
in this matter : clover wears out in a few years, whereas 
many, who ſowed ſaintſoin on poor land not worth above 
fix ſhillings an acre, found their land ſo much improved 
as to be very ſpedily worth thirty ſhillings the acre, 
and at the end of twenty years it continued yet in good 

rook. 2 5 
A” In fact, it will thrive, and be a very conſiderable im- 
provement, on the pooreſt, and ſeemingly on the barreneſt 
land; but it muſt be remembred, that ſheer and {light ſands, 
and all clays, and other cold and wet ſoils, are to be ex- 
cepted : on rich land the weeds ſoon deſtroy it. Beſides, 
as it ſends its roots very deep in ſearch of nouriſhment, the 
longer it occupies the land, the more good it does it ; 
whereas this is far from being the cafe with ſhallow-root- 
ing plants. | 

A ſaintfoin lay may at any time be broke up, when 
it will be ſure to yield ſeveral good crops of corn, and may 
afterwards again with good ſucceſs be ſown with ſaintfoin; 
and one principal reaſon why it thrives ſo well on poor 
lands muſt be the length .of the roots by which it 1s ena- 
bled to reſiſt the parching heat of the ſun better than moſt 
other youu are. f 

* One thing I muſt notify, which is, that I am by long 
experience convinced that the land cannot he made too 
fine ſor ſaintfoin ; it thrives the better for it, and is the 
more certain to take. | 

“ have often, with very good ſucceſs, ſown it with 

oats and harley in the manner clover is ſown, the propor- 
tion much about equal to the grain it is ſown with ; for as 
the ſeed of ſaintſoin is much larger and lighter than clover 
ſeed, of courſe a larger quantity ſhould be ſown : it is 
much beſt for the plants to come up thick ; the ground 
is thereby ſooner ſtocked, and the weeds are eaſier kept 
under. 
„ Some in this county have ſown it in rows with inter- 
vals, to afford a better opportunity of deſtroying the weeds ; 
and I have heard that on the tolerable rich land, apt to pro- 
duce weeds, it has done very well in this way ; but as I 
never experienced it, I ſhall not enlarge on that head. 

&« It is beſt not to feed it the firſt year; but whether it is 
_. ſown by itſelf, or with any other crop, it may be mowed 

the firſt year. 

It is much beſt, if a good crop is deſired, and it is to 
continue any time to the land, to ſow it in autumn by it- 
ſelf, the earlier the better; the proper ſcaſon is from the 
beginning of Auguſt to the end of September; but if you 
mix it with other grain, let it be ſown from the beginning 
of February to the end of March; the earlier in either ſea- 
ſon, the better. 


tor ſome time ſhut up after the great cattle had fed it in 


cc I have, I think, before obſerved that the land cannot be 
1 too nf for this plant ; and it ſhould be welt harrow- 
fore ſowing, and again harrowed afterwards to covert 

the ſeed. Os 090 gal ed 
I muſt once more repeat, that it muſt not be fed the 


firſt year ; for the ſweetneſs of the will cauſe the cat- 
tle to bite it too near the ground, which will greatly injure 
your crop: in fact, it is our practice not to let great cattle 
teed it till the third year, particularly in ok that are 
inclinable to moiſture; for the roots are tender, and much 
treading 1s very injurious to it. ö | 

When the ground is well covered, ſuppoſe in the third 

ear after ſowing, if you intend to mow your ſaintſoin, 
it is beſt to lay it up by the middle of April at fartheſt ; but 
it is better done three or four weeks ſooner. The time 
for cutting it is when it begins to flower, as it is then 
fulleſt of ſap : this will ſometimes be about the middle of 
May, but often later, according as the ſpring is cold or 
warm. | , 

In feeding it ſome neceſſary rules are to be obſerved. 
In the ſpring turn in your great cattle, and you may be 
pretty certain the buds will not be cropped too near. Oxen 
thrive well on it, without the danger, at their firſt grazing, 
that is to be apptehended from clover, &c. yet even this 
danger chiefly ariſes from the negligence or ignorance of 
the .hinds. 

In the autumn, and part of the winter, you may feed 
your ſheep on it, which, if in health, will thereby be very 
luddenly fattened. "WIE: 

“ Saintfoin hay is excellent food for horſes, and they 
are uncommonly fond of it. 8 

If you turn your cows in ſpring in your ſaintfoin lay, 
you will find it will breed in them abundance af milk; and 
all my acquaintance know that the butter made of it is 
excellent. | 

« When it is intended to fave the ſeed of faintfoin, it is 
beſt to roll it in the ſpring, that the ſtones may be preſſed 
down, and the fcythe go cloſe to the ground ; or elfe the 
_ ſeeds, which grow on the lowermoſt joints, will be 

6 | TA 

«© When land is inclined to moiſture, faintfoin may thrive 

very well on it till a wet winter comes; but it is then a 


great chance if it is not deſtroyed. 


“In this county it has long been the opinion of the 
ableſt farmers, that it is beſt not to dung our faintfoin : 
for the dung ferves only to encourage weeds, and ſel- 
dom reaches deep enough to give any ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment to the roots of the ſaintfoin. OE 

“ have, if I miſtake not, before obſerved that the 
treading of great cattle, particularly in winter, is hurtful 


to this graſs: I would therefore by no means adviſe the 


farmer to fodder his cattle on it, as the field will thereby 


be poached full of holes, in which the wet lodging, it is 
a chance but the roots of the ſaintfoin are rotted by it. 


] have often fed my ſheep in winter with ſaintfoin 
hay ; but whenever I intended this, I always cut my faint- 
foin {ome little time before it flowered : it is very eaſy to 
obſerve when the flower cup js forming : the ſheep will cat 


: 


and ſticky. 25 

When I ſay that ſheep in autumn will ſatten very 
ſuddenly on ſaintfoin graſs, it muſt be obſerved, that 1 did 
not mean the aftermath of ſuch as had been mowed that 
ſeaſon ; but the ſecond growth, when the field had been 


it very clean, and thrive well on it, provided it is not old 
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the ſpring. The aftermath is, it is true, good for ſheep ; 
but, I think, not quite ſo good as the aftermath of natural 
graſs; at leaſt, this I am certain of, that tum ſome ſheep 
into a field where there is a mixture of natural graſs and 
ſaintſoin, both of which have been mowed, they will to 
chuſe eat up the firſt, before they touch the other with 
any degree of appetite. | 

* Saintfoin ſhoots very early in the ſpring, and to 4 
in the bud is very injurious; I would therefore adviſe 
that the ſheep be taken out about Chriſtmas, ſoon after 
which time it often begins to grow. 

Some of our Wiltſhire farmers have had a cuſtom of 
ſowing their ſaintfoin ſeed under furrow ; but I do not 
much approve of this practice, though they fay in light 
land it cannot be buried.” Muſeum Refficun, vol. I. 
pag. 463. 

The lowing method of cultivating faintfoin in Swit- 
zerland was written by an experienced huſbandman of 
that _ | 

“ You have bought, you fay, a little eſtate, at no 

eat diſtance from the metropolis, and have thought of 
improving ſome of the lands by ſowing ſaintfoin: you re- 

ueſt me to let you know what are the methods in prac- 
tice in this country relative to that graſs, as, when you 


| left Switzerland to go to our uncle in London, you were 


too young to gain the neceffary knowledge in farming. I 
ſhall oblige you with pleaſure, and the rather as I have had 
very Roth myſelf in this particular article. 

The roots of ſaintfoin, ſays he, penetrate very deep 
into the earth, by which means they do not exhauſt the 
ſurface ſo much as one would imagine, the vigour of the 
plant conſidered: the roots are perennial, and conſiſt of a 
white woody ſubſtance within, covered by a black outward 
coat or bark: from the crown of the root proceed ſeveral 
leaves, and ſome branches about two feet long, which in- 
cline on all ſides. Our fodder is furniſhed from theſe 
branches and leaves. Saintfoin is a very vigorous plant, 
and yields a moſt excellent fodder. 

« It is not nice with reſpect to ſoil, but grows in almoſt 
any, if we except ſuch as are clayey, very damp, and low, 
or ſtoney : the crop is in Uh they to the goodneſs of the 
land; but the ſaintſoin that grows on poor land, though 
leſs in quantity, is moſt nouſiſhing and heartening for cat- 
tle: the virtues of it ſerm concentrated, and the cattle 
thrive much better on it than on ſuch as grows in greater 
quantities on rich mellow land. 

« When we have it in our power to chuſe our ſituation 
and ſoil for ſaintſoin, we ought to prefer a light land, 
gently ſloping on the ſouth fide of an eminence: here it 
proſpers to admiration, 

« This plant does not thrive in the ſhade ; for this rea- 
ſon we ſhould avoid having any trees in the fields that bear 
faintfoin : and it is ſubject to be ſometimes chilled, by hav- 

ing mow lie too long on it in winter; it ſhould not there- 


fore be ſown on flat level land. iq | 


% To have a good crop, the land ſhould be properly 
repared, by having two or three good plowings between 
farteſ and barley ſeed-time: the ſtones muſt be very care- 
fully picked off the field; and it muſt be cleaned from all 
inds of weeds, and other ſuch traſh. 

« If it is likely that there will be a wet ſeaſon, the ſpring 
is the beſt time for ſowing faintfoin, as it will be much 
forwarder than that ſown in autumn : but if the ſpring is 
too dry, the ſowing will beſt be deferred till about Auguſt, 
as by that means the plants will have time to acquire 
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ſtrength in their roots, and make vigorous ſhoots in the 


ſpring. $a | 12 

he farmer may take it for granted, that if the ſoil 
will admit of it, he cannot well plow his land too deep, or 
make it too fine; he will reap all the benefit of it in his ſuc- 
ceeding crops, | 

In Switzerland we ſow it three times as thick as we 
do wheat; or, which amounts to the fame thing, we uſe- 
the ſame weight of ſeed, the faintfoin feed being ſo much 
ſmaller as to make that difference. : 

„Good feed ſhould be heavy, plump, bright, and of a 
yellowiſh red colour : if, on opening the pods, you find 
the ſeeds black and ſhrivelled, reject it as of no value; for 
it has been heated in the heap and will not grow: if it a 
pears white and ſhrivelled, the plant was cut before the 
ſeed was ripe ; from this you are to expect only ſtarved, 
meagre, ſhort-lived plants: you muſt therefore by no means 
ſow it. The pods incloſing good feed ſhould be plump, 
large, and armed on one fide with ſmall prickles: and they 
ſhould alſo be of a deep brown colour: but it is beſt not 
to depend on the appearance of the pods, but open them, 
and examine the ſeed. 

4 The weather ſhould be mild at the time of ſowing 
the ſeed of ſaintfoin ; and it ſhould be harrowed in, and 
not covered with above two inches of the earth at moſt: ſome 
ſow it in the ſpring with oats ; but this I by no means ap- 
prove of: it 1s much better ſown alone, eſpecially if 
you would have a ſtrong vigorous plant, that ſhall laſt for 
years. | 

In our very poor lands in Switzerland we ſometimes 
purſue the following method. | 

% Immediately after harveſt we give the land intended 
for ſaintfoin a good deep plowing, laying it in high ridges; 
in this manner it is left to be mellowed by the froſt and 
ſnow ; we take advantage of the firſt hard froſt to carry on 
our dung, and manure it well. 

«© When the froſt breaks in the ſpring, we ſpread the 
dung, and turn it in with the plow: we afterwards beſtow 
at leaſt two more plowings on the land, not only to keep- 
down the weeds, but to make the land as fine as poſlible.: 
in autumn we ſow wheat, and have reaſon to expect a to- 
lerable good crop. 

„When the wheat is got in, the land is again plowed, 
and Jeft to meliorate and pulverize by the winter froſts: 
early in the ſpring it 1s plowed and laid level, the ſtones 


are all picked off, and the weeds cleared away: if rain is. 


expected, it is now ſown pretty thick with the ſaintfoin, 
otherwiſe the ſowing is deferred till autumn. When poor 
land is managed in this manner, it will yield tolerable 
good crops of ſaintfoin for ſeveral years: it ſhould not, 
owever, be fed the firſt year, as the treading of the cattle 
will deſtroy the crown of the plant, and prevent its ſhoot- 
ing the ſucceeding year: and ſheepſhould never be turned 
in to feed on it, as they will crop it ſo cloſe as to prevent 
its budding. | {2 
“ Saintfoin comes up about a fortnight after ſowing it, 
and if the weather is moiſt, ſomething ſooner. When the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be ſet out at a proper diſ- 
tance with a hoe, that they may have room to ſpread. 'The 
young plants are very apt to be choaked by weeds; they 
muſt on that account be kept very clear of weeds, till, by 
their branches, ſtalks, and leaves, they cover the land ; 
after which there will be no danger of the weeds getting 
a-head. | | 


« As ſaintſoin ſeed is often faulty, it will not be amiſs 
to 


to make à trial of it, by 
bed of a garden, counting the ſeeds before they are put into 
the ground: by this means it may eaſily be known how 
many of them fail, and the quantity of ſeed to be ſown 
may be rtioned accordingly. 7501 
«© Some have aſſerted, that faintfoin ſhould not be 
ed the firſt year: but this is an ideal precaution ; for in 
| Switzerland we think it rather does it good than harm to 
mow it in autumn; and experience gw day convinces 
us we are right in our opinion. The firſt crop is not, it 
is true, very large; but the mowing cauſes the plants to 
branch, and gives ſtrength to the roots. h 
«© No — 4 as I ſaid before, ſhould be turned on ſaint- 
foin the firſt year: and indeed, it is beſt, if poſſible, 
always to mow it. We have three crops of green 
fodder or two of hay, from it, in one ſeaſon in this 
country. , 
6 en we intend to fave the ſaintfoin ſeed, we leave 
a part of it ſtanding, and do not cut it till we-obſerve, by 
the colour of the pods, which will then be of a deep brown, 
that the principal part of the ſeed 1s ripe : we then cither 
her the heads by hand, or * * with a ſickle, and 
y them carefully on a cloth. e heads muſt be dried 
in layers three or four inches thick: if they were laid 


thicker, they would be apt to heat and ſpoil: when dry, 


we gently threſh them with ſticks; flails would be too 
heavy ; for if the ſeed is the leaſt bruiſed, it does not come 
up. The ſtubble that remains aſter the heads are cut off 
may be mowed, and given either dry or green to the 
cattle ; for though a little' ſticky, they will not refuſe to 
cat it. J 

I generally uſe my ſaintfoin green, foddering the cattle 
with it as ſoon as it is cut; and this I the rather do, be- 
cauſe the making it into hay is ſuch critical work: but 
when there is a likelihood of my being ſhort of winter- 
fodder, I have no choice to make. bon: fo, 

The weather ſhould be very fine when it is cut; for 
as it is full of fap, it requires great heat to dry it ; and if 
it happens to rain, it takes more damage than common 
graſs ; and it is beſt not to cock it, as it is ſubject to heat 
in a very ſmall ſpace of time: if it is much wetted, it grows 
black, and loſes all its ſweetneſs 

Even when faintfoin is ſeemingly quite dry, it is apt 
to heat in the ſtack ; but this is eaſily prevented by ſpread- 
ing alternately a layer of good oat or barley ſtraw, and an- 
other of ſaintfoin ; when it comes to be uſed all together, 
it makes an excellent winter-fodder. | 

Great care muſt be taken both in turning the ſwarths 
of ſaintfoin, and in loading it on the waggons, as a very 
little ſtirring will, when it is dry, ſhake of all the leaves; 
and this greatly leſſens its value: for this reaſon I make 
my men turn the ſwarths with the handles of their forks, 
which is eaſily done; and I never cart it, but either early 
in a morning, or late in the evening, when it is ſome- 
what moiſtened by the dews. | 

« Saintfoin is a very hardy plant, and bears, without 
being ſenſibly affected, the extremes of heat and cold; 
but the bottom of the land where it is ſown muſt not be 
wet, and there muſt be room for the roots to ſpread. 

A field of faintfoin on a good ſoil will laſt from ſix- 
teen to twenty years in prime, and even longer, with 
care; for if, after ſeven or eight years, ſome well - rotted 
dung is laid on it, the future crops, as well as its duration, 
will be greatly increaſed. When it is ſown on light land, 
marling it is of very great ſervice. | 


ſowing ſome of it in a detached 


mow- 


either for wethers or ewes. 


8A 


ut if after all a piece of ſaintfoin falls off, our me- 
thod is to plow it up in autumn as deep as poſſible; give 
it another plowing in ſpring, ſow it with oats, plow it 
again immediately after harveſt, dung it, ſow it with 


wheat ; and when the wheat is off, plow itagain, and giving 
it another plowing ſow. ſaintſoin in it about the end of 


Auguſt ; and this in general ſucceeds 2s well as that which 
was firſt ſown on the land. 5. 
« Before I conclude, I muſt give you a few cautions 
relative to this excellent fodder, which has of late fo much 
improved this neighbourhood, | 
« It is ſo very ſweet, and cattle are ſo fond of it, that 
without great care they are apt to eat too much of it: 
whence often proceeds a ſurfeit, and ſometimes a corrup- 
tion of the maſs of blood, and cutaneous eruptions : they 
ſhould at firſt have but a little at a time given. them, that 
they may be by degrees habituated to it : by this manage- 
ment the danger vaniſhes. | 
C It is much more proper for ſlow draught-horſes than 
for ſuch as are uſed for berlins, or for riding; for it is apt to 
make horſes thick-winded, foggy, and ſomewhat ſluggiſh: 
for farmers horſes nothing can be better, or more nouriſh- 
ing; ſpeed is not required in them. | 
«© When ſaintfoin is intended to be made into hay for 


horſes, it is beſt not to cut it till the ſeed is formed in the 


pod, as by that means the hay will be much more nou- 
riſhing ; and when the dried ſeed itſelf is plenty, nothing 
better can be given to the horſes by way of corn ; for I can 
aſſure you from experience, that one buſhel of it will go 
as far as two of oats. | | 

When ſaintfoin is cut to be given green to cattle, it is 
beſt to mow it when it is in full þ as it is then moſt 
juicy, and fulleſt of ſap, and it will conſequently afford moſt 
nouriſhment to the cattle. The beſt way of managing is 
to cut no more than will ſerve for the day ; and by properly 
apportioning, or parcelling out the field, there will be, 
during the whole ſummer, ſome of it in order to cut for 
green fodder. 5 

If this green fodder is intended for ſheep, it may 
with great propriety be cut juſt before it flowers: the ſtalks 
are then in a tender ſtate, and very nouriſhing and good 
When it is to be made into 
bay for ſheep, the ſame rule ſhould be obſerve. 

&« I have very little more to ſay on the ſubject of ſaint- 


| foin, except that, as when a ſaintſoin lay is brought into 


tillage, it prepares land very well for wheat or 4. and 
bears good crops, there is ſeldom occaſion among the good 
farmers to try how long it will continue in heart, as they 
generally break up theſe lays in turn, and find it advan- 
tageous ſo to do. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. page 37. 


Experiments on Saintfein. 


The following judicious ſeries of experiments were com- 
municated by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed rank and for- 
tunc, in Yorkſhire. 

“ From an entire conviction, ſays this excellent huſ- 
bandman, that it is the duty of every ſubject to contribute 
all in his power to the good of ſociety, Ihavecndeavoured, 
during ſeveral years that I have reſided in the country, to 
promote and encourage the advancement of agriculture., 


advantage. 


3 2 


To this end I have made variety of experiments, on dif-. 
ferent ſoils, to prove and aſcertain the moſt beneficial me- 
thods of huſbandry, or how to employ land to the moſt 


« A great 
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_— A great = of my eſtate, conſiſting of walte and 


uncukivated heath, which did not let for more than a 
ſhilling an acre, I judged it to be a matter of importance 
fo try if it was not ible, by culture, or by applying 
e, to increaſe the, value 
of it. Happy would it be, could pleaſure be made to 
coincide with profit! and it is certain, that whoever ſuc- 
cceds in the improv-:ment of his own eftate, may enjoy the 
inward ſatisfaction of rendering ſome ſervice to his coun- 
try: for the example of a landlord may be thought to have 
9 with his tenants ; and if, amidſt a great num- 
her of 'experiments made for the fake of truth, ſome have 
4 facceſsful, one may expect that the farmer will at 
aft adopt a method which he has for many years ſeen re- 
peated with advantage: for however the common farmer 
may have been accuſed of an obſtinate adherence to old 
cuſtoms, many inftances might be produced of his quitting 
the paths of his anceſtors in favour of modern improve- 
ments; but then he muſt be thoroughly ſatisfied, that the 
new way is indeed preferable to the old, not in theory 
only, but in ice, confirmed by actual experiments 
often repeated before his eyes. And can we juſtly blame 
the illiterate peaſant for refuſing to forſake a method he is 
well acquainted with, and can depend on for the ſupport 
of himfelf and family, upon other terms? It is the pro- 
vince of the landlord to adopt a theory, and to try it by 
experiment ; for if it fails, as is often the cafe, his ruin 
is by no means the conſequence, and the loſs is amply 
made up to him, by the ſecret pleaſure always accompany- 
ing a good intention. But whatever ſervice a gentleman 
wy be of in encouraging reſearches of this nature, or 
by his influence in his own neighbourhood ; yet ought his 
benevolence to extend farther, ſo as to be of uſe, if poſſi- 
ble, to his country and mankind. It is the deſire of com- 
municating the little knowledge I may have gained from 
the experience of a few years, that has prompted me to 
addreſs this letter to you, who are engaged in an uſeful 
and public undertaking: and you are at full liberty to 
make uſe of it, together with the detail of the experi- 
ments. They were begun without the leaſt deſign of 
making them public, and may therefore be deficient in 
point of method and order: but they are ſtrictly true. 
On the third of April, 1759, two acres of very ſandy 
land (which had a hundred loads of red marle laid on it 
the year before, and had borne a good crop of oats in 
1758) were drilled with ſaintfoin, on four feet ridges in 
double rows, eleven inch partitions, the intervals three 
feet one inch wide, and took four pecks and a half of 
ſeed. This was intended to be horſe-hoed, as Tull di- 
rects; but the land was in ſuch bad tilth, and abounded 
ſo with the natural graſs, that, after once or twice attempt- 
ing to deſtroy it, by plowing the intervals, the horſe- 
hoeing ſcheme was given up, and the ſaintfoin left to take 
its chance, However, a few plants remained thinly ſcat- 
tered in the rows (whether this thinneſs was owing to the 
badneſs of the ſeed, or to its being ſown too deep, I know 
not, though I rather impute it to the latter cauſe, as, in 
—_— land, the ſhares of the drill are very apt to penetrate 
too far into the ground.) Theſe remaining plants flou- 


| fiſhed exceedingly from the time of their being ſown ; 
O 


many were in flower the following June, and afforded a 
tolerable crop, viz. about a load. The after-eatage was 
very good. In 1760, theſe plants ſeemed to have arrived 
at their perfection, and the product was two waggon 
loads, or about two tons. In 1761, and 1762, this ſmall | 


| 


N - 


cloſe, having had ſome mamure laid on it 'ycarly, yielded 
nearly the quantity of hay; and it is now let for 
forty ſhillings a year: a much higher rent than any land 
is let for in this nei , and four times the rent 
paid for it before the improvement. 


N. B. This cloſe of two acres was ſeparated from an- 
other of twenty - ſeren acres, of ſo ſandy and dry a nature, 
that, unleſs in a wet ſummer, the hay upon it was ſcarce 
ever worth mowing : and th experiment was made in or- 
der to determine what improvement the adjoining large 
cloſe was capable of, and to experience whether or no the 
common opinion, that ſaintfoin is improper for all ſandy 
and deep foils, be founded on truth, or only the reſult of 
ejudice: for the reaſon given for its diſagreeing with 
this kind of ſoil, did not appear to me ſatisfactory ; and 
reat =o of my eſtate conſiſting of ſuch ſandy land, it 
cemed a matter of 1 ce, to know, whether the 
great advantage derived from ſaintfoin, on ſome foils, 
might not alſo be applicable to ſandy ſoils. 
« Encouraged by the flouriſhing condition of the ſaint- 
fom on this ſmall cloſe, I determined to extend the im- 
ment to the larger one alſo, as ſoon as it could be 
brought into ſufficiently fine order to be laid down with 
this graſs. Accordingly, in the winter of 1759, - 
five acres were plowed with the five coultered — 14 
as recommended by M. Duhamel, in his Treatiſe on the 
Cultivation of Land, in order thereby to prepare the ground 
for turnips the enſuing ſummer ; for I look upon this as 
one of the beſt methods of deſtroying the natural graſs, 
and preparing the land for any of the artificial grafles ; 
eſpecially if he turnips are drilled in rows, culti- 
vated with the horſe-hoe. 'The land was plowed level in 
the fpring of 1760, and into ridges of about five feet broad 
in June, and a f row of turnips was drilled on the 
middle of each ridge in July. It is to be obſerved, that 
the natural graſs was far from being deſtroyed by theſe three 
1 nor could it be entirely ſo by the ſubſequent 


** of the turnips ; ſo that it certainly was a great 
prejudice to the faintfoin. The ſame ground is now ſown 
again with the ſame plant: but I would ſtrongly recom- 
mend to thoſe who are inclined to follow this method on 
ſuch a ſoil as I have deſcribed, to continue the culture of 
turnips, with the horſe-hoe, two years, inſtead of one : 
for by this means, the natural ok and weeds may pro» 
bably be effectually deſtroyed. But to return to the ex- 
periment: the turnips ſucceeded as well as could be ex- 
pected on ſuch a ſoil, and without manure: they were 
eaten off by ſheep, and Scotch cattle, folded on the 
land. 

“About four acres, on which the turnips were the 
firſt ſpent, were plowed level, and afterwards, viz. in 
November, drilled with faintfoin in equally diſtant rows, 
one foot aſunder. They took about a buſhel to an acre. 
This was an uncommon, and may be thought an im- 
proper ſeaſon for the ſowing of ſaintfoin : but I choſe to ſow 
part of the field before winter, and part in the ſpring, part 
with ſaintfoin mixed with corn, and part with ſaintfoin 
alone ; in order to ſee which method would ſucceed beſt, 
that I might make it my guide in other places, more likely 
to yield good crops. 

« Five or ſix acres of land were drilled in the begin- 
ning of April 1761, with ſaintfoin ſeed, in rows, at the 
ſame diſtance, and with the ſame proportion of ſeed, as 


the four acres ſpoken of before ; about three acres were 
Sees ſowed 


fowed Toon after with ſaintfoin and oats, both drilled: and 
about twelve acres were drilled with ſaintfoin and barley ; 
each in rows, about a foot aſunder. The whole of this 
feld, which contained twenty-hve acres, had been plowed 
but once ſince the turnips ; whereas two plowings might 
have been better: but, on account of eati *. off 
with ſheep and cattle, there was not time for it. 

te The three acres fowed with oats in rows a foot aſun- 
der, took four buſhels and a half of ſeed, and produced a 
very good crop; by computation, five quarters to an acre ; 
but the exact quantity, neither of the oats, nor of the bar- 
| ley, could be known, on account of its being mixed in 
the barn with corn that grew in other places. 'The twelve 
acres ſowed with barley took ſeventeen buſhels of ſeed, 
and produced a much greater crop than any land in the 
neighbourhood ; though this was a great year for barley. 
All the farmers who obſerved this crop, allowed that they 


had never ſeen finer barley ; and it may be faid, without 
the leaſt exaggeration, to have yielded above five quarters 


to an acre. I am convinced that this computation of five ' 
uarters to an acre is a very moderate one; not only from 
& number of ſheaves, and the judgment of all who ſaw | 
it; but likewiſe becauſe I had no more than twenty-ſix 
acres and an half of land drilled with barley this year ; 
and the whole produce, when threſhed, amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-eight quarters and two buſhels ; | 
which is very near five quarters to an acre, taking one part 
with another : but theſe twelve acres bore by much the 
reateſt crop in proportion, and ſeven acres of the twenty- 
bx were ſown on beds five feet broad, and horſe-hoed, | 
which never produces ſo large a crop. 
« The ſummer of 1762 was remarkably dry, and bad 
for graſs: many fields hereabouts, of ten acres, did not 
. — above a load or two of hay; but this of twenty- | 
five acres produced twelve tons of good hay: which, con- 
ſideripg that the ſaintfoin was not nearly arrived at its per- 
ſection, may be ſaid to be conſiderable. 4 
It was now * to ſee in what parts of the field the 
ſaintfoin had ſucceeded beſt. | 7 
The four acres ſowed before winter had the ſmalleſt 
number of plants of ſaintfoin of any; perhaps not more 
than one or two in ten yards: but this ground abounded 
ſo with natural graſs, that this alone furniſhed a tolerable 


crop. The five acres ſown in the ſpring, without corn, 
did not abound much leſs with natural graſs, or more with | 


faintfoin, than the preceding: but there being a great mix- 


ture of the ſeeds of rye-graſs with all the ſaintſoin ſowed in 


the field, the 22 appeared diſtinctly in tufts all along 
the rows; and, together with the natural graſs, ſeemed 
compleatly to have covered the ſurface of the ground. 
The rows were much better ſtocked with ſaintfoin plants 
in the twelve acres ſown with it and barley: but the rye- 
graſs abounded here likewiſe. CEN 

&« Itis remarkable, that the ſaintfoin flouriſhes beſt in 
thoſe parts of the field where the land is molt barren ; the 
reaſon of which undoubtedly is, that, as ſcarce any na- 
tural graſs, or weeds, ariſe to choak it there, its young 
and tender ſhoots have the benefit of the whole paſture, 
and its roots are not obſtructed in their progreſs by the 
growth of other plants. | 

„Though the greateſt part of this field is much un- 

derſtocked with ſaintfoin plants, yet it is in a very pro- 
miſing condition for a good crop of hay this year. 

IJattribute the bad ſucceſs of the Lutte on the firſt 
four acres, partly to its being ſowed too late, whereby 


the plants could not acquire much ſtrength before winter, 
which deſtroyed many of them; partly to ſome violent 
hurricanes of wind, which blew crouds of ſand from one 
part of the ſield to another, and overwhelmed 
plants ; and partly to the ſhares going too deep, by whic 
the ſeed was covered at leaſt two inches. The bad condi- 
tion of the five acres {ayed alone in the Ipring, I believe 
to be owing, in ſome meaſure, to the cauſes already al- 
ſigned, and alſo to the want of protection and ſhelter from 
dronght, which corn would have afforded in that very dry 
foil. Barley does alſo help to ſtifle the natural eraſe, talnt- 
foin's greateſt enemy. e ſaintfoin which was drilled 
with barley, looked, as was before obſerved, by much the 
beſt : but, indeed, ſome precautions were uſed to ſow the 
ſeed ſomewhat ſhallower- on theſe twelve acres ; and this 
may, in ſome degree, have contributed to its ſucceſs. 

Upon the — from the experiments made in this 
field (and ſeveral others made ſince have ſtrengthened my 
opinion on that head) I conclude, firſt, that faintioin is 
very ſuitable to any ſandy or deep ſoils, provided they are 
dry, and that the natural graſs and weeds can by any 
means be compleately deſtroyed : ſecondly, that it is better 
to ſow ſaintfoin in the ſpring, and with barley, than in the 
autumn, or ſpring, alone: thirdly, that the ſeed ſhould 
not be covered above an inch deep; but I beligve half an 
inch the moſt proper depth. One foot may be a very 
proper diſtance for drilling the rows; and from a buſhel to 
a buſhel and an half, a proper allowance of ſeed for an acre 
of ground, provided that ſeed be good. | 

I have tried the horſe-hoeing of ſaintfoin ſown on 
beds three and four feet broad ; but, though the plants do 
by that means certainly grow more vigorous, I do not 
think the crop ſo great; and when the ſtalks are ſtrong and 
pipy, I have obſerved that cattle will not eat them. The 
ſowing in equally diſtant rows ſeems preferable, eſpecially 
where a large extent of ground is to be ſowed. "But my 
experience 1s very inſufficient to decide this point abſolute- 
ly. I could wiſh that gentlemen would make trials of the 
horſe-hoeing of ſaintfoin in different ſoils and ſituations. 


«© Experiments carefully made, and often varied, by 
perſons void of prejudice, may, in time, decide that im- 


portant queſtion in agriculture, viz. whether the com- 


mon, or the horſe-hoeing, huſbandry be, upon the whole, 


moſt advantageous to the Engliſh farmer. 


« If ſaintfoin be drilled on a fandy ſoil, or on one that 
is in very fine order, the ſhares of the drill ought to be two. 


inches thick, or they will go too deep; and a ſmall wooden 
roller ſhould be faxed to, and follow, the drill, inſtead of 
a harrow with teeth, which would bring too much earth 


upon the ſeed. Such a roller will lay the grounl ſmooth, 


and fitter for mowing. A ſpring made 0 


three pieces of 
aſh, as deſcribed by 


+ Chateauvieux, is of great uſe, and 


may eaſily be added to Mr. Tull's drill plough. It may be- 


faſtened underneath the middle. of the plank, by four 
ſcrews,. and made to preſs more or leſs on the roller, or 
harrow, which ever is made uſe of, by a wedge put in be - 
twixt the ſpring and the hinder edge of the plank. If a 


harrow is uſed, iron teeth are much preferable to wooden. 


ones. 

“In the year 1757, I had a mind to try how much a 
ſoil naturally extremely bad, could be improved by art. 
Accordingly, I made choice of a piece of ground one acre 
and an half in extent, a barren ſand, which produced only 


a few miſerable weeds, and which the farmer who rented 
it did not think worth his while to cultivate. There hap- 
| | pened 
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to be a great quantity of red ſtony marle in an ad- 
Joining field, of which near three hundred loads were laid 


on this acre and an half. It was drilled with barley in, 


1758, and horſe-hoed :-but the crop proved a very bad one. 
In 1759, a load of lime, and about ten loads 1 
were laid thereon, and it was drilled with turni 
horſe - hoed: however, the crop ſtill was but m ; 
though a good deal better than could have been expected 
from ſuch a ſoil. In 1760, it had turnips again, managed 
in the ſame manner as the former, but they were a great 
deal better. In 1761, it was drilled with oats, faintfoin 
and rye-graſs, mixed, in equally diſtant rows one foot 
aſunder. It took two buſhels and a peck of oats, and two 
buthels of graſs ſeeds. The oats were very good, and pro- 
duced four quarters and four buſhels. By continued horſe- 
hoeing three years together, the land was got into perſectl 
fine order, the marleand fand were thoroughly incorporated, 
and the natural graſs and weeds intirely deſtroyed: ſo that 
the ſaintfoin and rye-graſs grewand flouriſhed exceedingly. 
In 1752, the ſummer being uncommonly dry, the produce 
was about half a load of hay ; which was as much as one 
could expect the firſt — ſowing. Itis very well ſtock- 
ed with plants, which now, in May 1763, ſeem as vigorous 


as in any of my other fields, though I have ſome which | firſt 


yield two tons of hay to an acre. This little piece of 
ground, which before was not worth a ſhilling a year, is, 
y the labour and coſt beſtowed on it, now worth at leaſt 
fifteen ſhillings an acre ; which is a proof that, let land be 
ever fo bad, it may be improved, and perhaps made equal 
ty the beſt in the neighbourhood : but at the fame time it 
muſt be conſeſſed, that the expence is too great to be re- 
peated at once on a large extent of ground. I calculate 
that three hundred loads of marle, dug and carried about 
three hundred yards, might coſt about four- pence a load, 
or ſive pounds ſor three hundred loads, which has been 
the whole expence attending this acre and half: ſor the 
manure, plowings, and horſe-hoeings, were repaid by 
the c of barley, oats, and turnips.” 
Mr. Duhamel has mentioned the following experiments 
relative to the culture of faintfoin: 
In 1754, M. Eyma, near Bourdeaux, planted faint- 
foin, lucern, and clover, in rows eight feet aſunder, with 
diſtances of ſixteen inches between the plants in the rows, 


which yielded him an immenſe increaſe. The alleys 


were horſe-hoed after each cutting. 

In 1755, he planted a field, a little more than three 
roods ſquare, with ſfaintfoin, which he cultivated according 
to the rules of the New Huſbandry : and this ſpot yielded 
him 10,000 pounds of dry hay. M. de Chateauvieux had 
15,300 poun is of lucern, as we ſhall ſee, off ſomewhat 
more than an acre of ground, which he cut five times; 
but M. Eyma thinks that 14445 pounds, Geneva weight, 
of ſaintfoin, which he had at another time, at one cut- 
ting, is a greater crop than M. de Chateauvieux's lucern ; 
beſides the after crop, which indeed was but inconſidera- 
ble, on account of the dryneſs of the ſeaſon. He ſays he 
cuts his ſaintfoin three times in good years, and that the 
two laſt cuttings produce nearly as much as the firſt: but 
he allows, that ſuch years are not to be expected often. 

M. Eyma doubts whether the preference be due to ſaint- 
foin or to lucern: but he is confident that either of them, 
properly cultivated, will produce ſurprizing crops. 

He thinks that one row of ſaintfoin, or lucern, planted 
in the middle of a bed three feet wide, will profit more by 
the different hoeings, and conſequently produce more graſs, 


| 


| 
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than double or triple rows, though theſe laſt be planted on 
broader beds; becauſe the ſingle rows have the earth 
looſened on each fide of them. | WT, 

M. Diancourt ſowed faintfoin, each plant of which, in 
1753, had a head of two ſeet diameter. They throve ſo 
well, that, in 1755, one plant, and that not the largeſt in 
the field, yielded twenty-three ounces of hay. > Sag 

The following inſtructions were given by an ingenious 
gentleman in Lincolnſhire. ; 

Mr. Tull ſays, that a deep ſoil is beſt for faintfoin. I 
believe every thing grows better, in a better ſoil : but by 
what I have ſeen of this plant, I ſhall always prefer for it 
a ſhallow ſoil, where there is a rock, or ſome hard ſub- 
ſtance, within ſix inches, or a foot, of the ſurface, to ſtop 
the roots of the plants, and make them ſpread horizon- 
tally. This has not only the good effects propoſed in M. 
de Chateauvieux's manner of tranſplanting lucern, but, it 
is ſaid, occaſions its filling the ground with more ſhoots 
by their ſtriking up from the knots of the roots. This fact 
I cannot verify: but certain it is, that, in ſuch ſoils as I 
here ſpeak of, a crop of ſaintfoin which at firſt appears very 
thin, will afterwards fill the ground perfectly well, and the 
plants of it will appear in much greater quantities than at 


I have ſeveral times broke off a root of ſaintſoin four 
or five inches within ground, and it always ſprang up 
again. This is a ſmall argument for the fact I men- 
tioned. | 

% Saintfoin is much cultivated in Lincolnſhire. The 
common allowance of ſeed is five buſhels to an acre. A 

entleman ſouth of Lincoln adviſed me always to ſow a 
mall quantity of trefoil with it (about four pounds on an 
acre). 'The reaſon is, that, in this expoſed country, the 
young plants ſuffered more by the ſun in ſummer, than by 
the froſts in winter. Now the trefoil, coming to perfec- 
tion the firſt year, and living only three, will be a ſhelter 
for the young plants, during the firſt year or two, and die 
off when the ſaintfoin wants its room. This ſyſtem is 
well ſupported by practice: but rye graſs ſhould on no 
account 1 with it; that being, when left for ſod- 
der, a great impoveriſher of ground. 

„ Saintfoin is obſerved to get to perſection in three 
years, laſts good four or five, and then dwindles during 
four or five more. Its firſt crops are from one or two 
loads; its ſecond ſtage, from three to four loads, and it 
dwindles down again to one.—Laſt ſummer, which was 
remarkably dry, did very well with this graſs. 

I have ſown faintfoin with barley, with wheat, with- 
out corn in the ſpring, and now” (this gentleman's letter 
is dated September 4th, 1763) „“ am ſowing ſome more 
at this prefent writing; but can form no judgment as 

et. | | 
. Three years ago I drilled ſome, according to Mr. 
Tull's directions, in beds, with treble rows, and ſome at 
equi-diſtant rows. The horſe-haed beds were good, as 
far as they went: the others, drilled at a foot diſtance, 
gave ſo much room for weeds to come up, that the ſucceſs 
was very moderate; which, indeed, would have been the 
caſe with the former, had not the horſe-hoe cleared them. 
On the whole as far as my ſmall experience and obſerva- 
tions reach, I would never chuſe any one to drill his ſeed, 
but to ſow it in the broad caſt-way, on land very fine, 
with a quantity of ſeed.” | 
+ SALLENDERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in 


cracks in the bending of the hough, and occaſion a 3 
| n 


nefs behind. This diſeaſe is cured in the ſame manner as 
the mallenders. Sce MaLLENDERS: 

SALT-MARSHES, paſture-lands lying near the 

and ſometimes overflowed by the ſea- water. | 
lc It has been obſerved, ſays an ingenious writer in the 
Muſeum Ruſticum, that horſes and black cattle thrive 
better, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in ſalt marſhes, than 
in freſh-water meadows or upland paſture ; yet I do not 
remember ever to have heard any good reaſon aſſigned 
for it. 
«© Some will tell you that the air of the ſea whets their 
appetites ; that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing ; and 
that the herbs produced by the lands near the ſea are more 
conducive to the health of herbaceous animals, than 
ſuch as grow on upland paſtures, whether natural or arti- 
ficial. | 

« But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle 
on theſe marſhes, to the ſaline icles with which the 
earth as well as its produce, is, when near the ſea, ſtrong- 
ly impregnated? Perhaps even the dews have their portion 
of ſalt; but of this I have made no experiment, therefore 
mention it only as a probable conjecture ; for as they fall 
ſoon after they are exhaled from the ſea, without paſſing 
through the ſecretions neceſſary to ſeparate their ſaline 
parts, why ſhould not this be the caſe ? 

« But to return to my firſt ſubject: I am fully of. opi- 
nion, that the ſaline particles only, with which the graſs 
is impregnated in the above-mentioned marſhes, cauſe cat- 
tle to thrive in them in the manner they are known to do. 
Theſe ſalts purge away the foul humours which the beaſts 
have contracted, either by idleneſs, or by being over- 
heated in labour ; b which means they are better diſpo- 
| ſed to be nouriſhed by the aliment they receive. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that if the graſs of theſe 
marſhes is apt to purge cattle, this very purging, by being 
long continued, will be a means of preventing their grow- 
ing fat. To this I anſwer, that the cattle take with their 
food every day nearly the ſame quantity of theſe purgative 
particles; but that the quantity of ſalt, which at their being 
firſt put into the marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe pro- 
ducing it when they are, by cuſtom, habituated to take a 
daily portion of it : this muſt be allowed, as we all know, 
that a few grains of rhubarb will operate as a cathartic to 
a perſon that is not accuſtomed to take it; yet it is as well 
known, that a man may take many grains daily, if he 
_ himſelf to it, without its being ſenſibly. purgative to 

im. 


= 


« It is not convenient to every one to ſend their cattle | 


to a falt marſh: would it not, therefore, be happy, if 
we could ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe ? I do not think this impoſſible : perhaps, if 
common ſalt- water was to be laid in the fields for the horſes 
to lick as often as the 
better: were I to ſay Fre it would have that effect, it 
would be no preſumption. - | 

Cattle are naturally fond of ſalt, and if left at their li- 
berty, will take no more of it than what does them good. 
With this help, our freſh-water meadows, and upland na- 
tural and artificial paſtures, would yield us a greater pro- 
fit, -and of courſe be worth more both to the land-owner 
and farmer, | 

“ Some will not allow a thing to have merit, unleſs it 1s 
ſupported by what they call a proper authority ; and they do 
not allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be ſufh- 


cient, To ſatisfy ſuch I can afſure you, that in the inland 


pleaſed, they would thrive much | 


reddiſh, brown, &c. 
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parts of Switzerland, when their horſes and cattle have en- 
dured the hardſhips of a long and ſevere winter, they turn 
them in the ſpring looſe into the mountains, laying ſalt here 
and there upon the rocks, for them to reſort to when they 
pleaſe ; and of this they are ſo fond, that when the farmers 
want to catch their horſes, they take ſome ſalt in their hats, 
as we do oats in a fieve, to allure them. 188. 

« Experience has long convinced them, that the ſalt thus 
laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe: their cattle 
are more healthy in general than ours are in England; and 
almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. | | 

& In the province of Munſter and Connaught, in Ire: 
land, they very frequently lay falt on flates, for the bene · 
fit of their horſes when at graſs: this, they find, does the 
cattle great ſervice ; and in this ſhould' we imitate them, 
and not be too proud to learn of them, becauſe in Ireland 
agriculture is not in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as in England. 

Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiſed 
this method in our own country; but contenting them-. 
ſelves with the profit reſulting from it, they have not pro» 
pagated the knowledge of the many advantages-they are 
ſenſible may be derived from this praCtice of giving falt to 

The farriers and horſe-jockeys know well the uſe of 
falt; they mix it often in their medicines, and find; by ex- 

rience, that nothing proves ſo powerful a ſtomachic to 

orſes, as a little ſalt thrown into their oats. 5 

© I muſt farther obſerve, that the uſe of ſalt is very pro- 
per when cattle are turned into clover, lucerne, or cole - 
ſeed to feed: it is well known, that, on theſe occaſions, 
they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, to be ſurfeit: 
ed; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and there 
greatly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, and make it 
much ſafer to the farmer. 

Salt has alſo been found to be of great ſervice in fat - 
tening hogs, by cauſing them to drink more plentifully 
than- otherwiſe they would,” | © Va 

For the uſes of ſalt in rendering hay more grateful to 
cattle, ſee the article BrRINING HAY-RIcks. 

SAND, a genus of foſſils found in minute concretions, , 
forming together a kind of powder, the genuine particles of 
which are all of a tendency to one determinate ſhape, and 
appear regular, though more or leſs complete concretions; 
not to be diſſolved or diſunited, by water, or formed into a 
coherent maſs by means of it, but retaining their figure in 
it; tranſparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and not diſ- 
ſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with acids.. 

Theſe are ſubject to be variouſly blended and intermixed 
either with homogene, or heterogene particles, particu · 
larly with flakes of talc ; and according to theſe, and their 
different colours, are to be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds, 
as red, white, &c. , | 

Dr. Liſter divides the Engliſh ſands into two claſſes; 


* 
* 


the firſt, ſharp or rag ſand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent 


pebbles, naturally found on the mountains, and not calcin- 
able: theſe he farther divides into fine and coarſe, and ſub - 
divides each, according to the colours, into white, grey, 
I be ſecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides into. 
that with flat particles broken from lime-ſtones, that with, 
filver-like particles, and that with gold-like particles. 
As to ſand, its uſe is to make the clayey earth fertile, 
and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for earth «ks find, is. 
liable to coaleſce, and gather into an hard coherent maſs,, 


as is apparent in clay: and earth thus cmbodied, and, as, 
| 11 


it were, glued together, is no-ways dif] to nouriſh | to paſs the firainer with the water; and appearing as nu- 
vegetables: but if with ſuch earth, ſand, &c. i. e. hard _ in it after, as before the ſtraining, — 
cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable in water, and ſtill retain | are no more to be by ſuch means, than the ſalt. 
their figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the The pores of the fineſt ſtrainers, examined by the mi- 
earth open, and the earth itſelf looſe and incompact, and | croſcope, appear twenty times bigger than theſe plates, or 
that means give room for the juices to aſcend, and for | particles of the ſand, and therefore it ĩs not to be wonder- 
plants to be nouriſhed thereby. ed at, that they let them through. There requires, there- 
Thus a vegetable, planted. either in ſand alone, or in a | fore, no more to the formation of the ſand, than the 
fat glebe, or earth alone, receives no growth or incre- coaleſcing of ſeveral of theſe particles into one larger 
ment at all, but is cither ſtarved or ſuffocated ; but mix granule, and ſo on; and this is very _ to be done by 
the two, and the maſs becomes fertile. In effect, by means | means of the evaporation of a part of the fluid which kept 
of fand, the carth 1s rendered, in ſome manner, organical ; | them ſeparate, and of the motion # 5; to them in boil- 
pores and interſtices being hereby maintained, ſomething. ing, which naturally. and neceſſarily brought them into 
analogous to veffels, by which the juices may be conveyed, | the ſpheres of their own mutual ions, at a time when 
prepared, digefted, circulated, and at length excerned, and | their attraction with the fluid they ſwam in, was alſo much 
thrown off into the roots of plants. diminiſhed with its quantity. This attraction ſeems even 
Grounds that are fandy and gravelly, eaſily admit both of | evidently to increaſe between the 2 as the water 
heat and moiſture; but then they are liable to theſe inconve | becomes evaporated, and, when finally the ſalt is drawn 
niencies, that they let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo contract from it, and it is examined, as it drops from the baſkets, 
no ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpecially where | in which the falt is put to drain, it is ſeen to contain more 
there is a clay bottom; and by that means it either parches | numerous particles of this fandy matter than before; and 
or chills too much, and produces nothing but moſs, and | theſe are — to coaleſce into yet larger concretions, 
cankerous infirmities; but if the ſand happens to have a | by degrees, as the remainder of the fluid evaporates from 
ſurſace of good mould, and a bottom of gravel, or looſe | them on the glaſs. 
ſtone, though it do not hold the water, it may uce a The particles of this ſtony matter, when once thus unit- 
forward ſweet graſs and, though it may be ſubject to | ed, are no more to be ſeparated by water, nor is the mat- 
burn, yet it quickly recovers with the leaſt rain. ter any longer ſoluble in that fluid. The common ſpar 
Sea fand is accounted a very good compoſt for tiff | found in form of ſtalactites and incruſtations on the roofs, 
ground ; for it effects the two things following, viz. it | walls, and floors of old caverns, ſhews that it was once diſ- 
makes way for the tree or ſeed to root in ſtiff ground, and | ſolved in water, and by that means brought to thoſe places, 
makes a fume to feed it. and made into thoſe 3 ; and it ſhould ſeem, that this 
Sand indeed is apt to puſh the plants, that grow upon | ſand, as it is called, was only this ſort of ſpar, which is 
It, early in the fpring, and make them germinate near a | contained more or leſs in all water ; and which, on the 
month ſooner than thoſe that 45 upon clay, becauſe the | evaporating of that water and ſeparation of the ſalt, which 
ſalts in the ſand are at full li to be raiſed, and put | might help in making the water a menſtruum proper for 
mto motion, upon the leaft approach of the warmth of | the retaining it, ſhoots out into its own natural concre- 
the ſun ; but then, as they are haſty, they are ſoon exhaled | tions ; for the figure of theſe thin plates is the true and na- 
and Joſt. tural thin parallelopiped or rhomboidal figure of the ſmaller 
It is remarkable that ſand, tho''it appear a very hard, | concretions of that matter, and even of thoſe pieces into 
denſe, and indiſſoluble body, yet is contained invifibly in | which it falls on breaking. Phil. Tranſ. No 145. 
the brine, or ſalt water of our falt ſprings ; and even on | Common fand is a very good addition by way of ma- 
the ſhooting of the falt, after evaporation, there ſtill re- nure to all ſorts of clay lands; it warms them, and makes 
main the particles of it in the clear pellucid falt ; and this, | them more open and looſe. The beſt ſand for the far- 
though wholly ſoluble in water, yet when a brine, made | mers uſe is that which is waſhed by rains from roads, or 
by ſuch a ſolution, is boiled, depoſits as much of the ſand | hills, or that which is taken from the beds of rivers ; the 
as the common brine of the pits, or ſca water. common ſand that is dug in pits never anſwer nearly ſo 
Dr. Plot, who was very curious to know the true hiſ- | well. Sand mixed with dung is much better than laid on 
tory of this ſingular effect, procured experiments to be | alone: and a very fine manure is made by covering the 
made in the following manner: eight folds of fine hol- | bottom of ſheep-folds with ſeveral loads of ſand every 
land, and as many of much finer cambric, were put toge- | week, which are to be taken away, and laid on cold ſtiff 
ther, and, a quamtity of the brine of the Staffordſhire falt lands, impregnated as they are with the dung and the urine 
pits being ſtrained t un this, there was nothing ſepa- | of the ſheep. | 
rated from it but a ſmall quantity of black duſt, which | Beſides clay land there is another ſort of ground very 
ſeemed to have fallen in by accident, and which was not | improveable by fand ; this is that fort of black foggy land 
at all like fand; yet, on evaporating this brine, it was | on which buſhes and ſedge grow naturally, and which they 
found to contain no leſs than one fourth part as much ſand | cut into turf, in ſome places. Six hundred load of ſand 
as falt ; the quantity of brine yielding a buſhel of falt, | being laid upon an acre of this land, according to the Che- 
yielding alſo a peck of ſand. Ii ſhire meaſure, which is near double the ſtatute acre, melio- 
Some have ſuppoſed from theſe, and the like obferva- | rate it fo much, that without plowing, it will yield good 
tions, that the fand was generated during the time of the | crops of oats or tares, though before it would have pro- 
boiling the Iiquor, but the more careful examiners think | duced ſcarce any thing. If after this crop is taken off, the 
otherwiſe ; it appearing to them, that the particles of this | land be well dunged, and laid down for graſs, it will yield 
fand may be ſeen in the brine, by the help of a microſ- | a large crop of ſweet hay. CR 
cope, before the boiling, in form of rectangular oblong | Once ſanding this land will improve it for a vaſt number 
plates, ſome neatly ſquare ; thefe were fo ſmall, as readily ta years, that it will yield two crops of hay in the you if 
— | ere 
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there be weather to make it in. Some land in Cheſhire 
has been, by this means, rendered of twelve times its ſor - 
mer value to the owner. The of Ireland, when 
drained, have been rendered very fruitful land, by mixing 
und in this manner among the earth, of which they conſiſt. 
Add to this, that in all theſe boggy lands, the burning 
them, or firing their own turf upon them, is alſo a great 
advantage. The common peat, or turf aſhes, mixed with 
the ſand for theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue. 
Sea ſand, which is thrown up in creeks and other places, 
is by much the richeſt of all ſand for manuring the earth; 
partly its faltneſs, and partly the fat and unctuous filth that 
1s mixed among it, give it this great virtue. In the weſ- 
tern parts of England, that lie upon the ſea coaſts, they 
make very great advantages of it. 'The fragments of ſea- 
ſhells alſo, which are always in great abundance in this 
ſand, add to its virtues ; and it is always the more eſteem- 
ed by the farmers, the more of theſe fragments there are 
among it. | | g 

The ſea ſand uſed as manure in different parts of the 
kingdom is of three kinds: that about Plymouth, and on 
other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue grey colour like 
aſhes, which is probably owing to the ſhells of muſcles, 
and other fiſh of that or the like colour, being broken and 
mixed among it in great quantity. Weſtward, near the 
| land's end, the ſea ſand is very white, and about the iſles of 
Scilly it is very gliſtering, with ſmall particles of talc ; on 
the coaſts of the north ſea the ſand is yellowiſh, brown, or 
reddiſh, and contains ſo great a quantity of fragments of 

kle ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly compoſed of them. 

ſea ſand is accounted beſt, which is of a reddiſh co- 
lour : the next in value to this 1s the bluiſh, and the white 
is the worſt of all. | 

Sea ſand is beſt when taken up from under the water, or 
from ſand banks, which are covered by every tide. 

The ſmall-grained ſand is moſt ſudden in its operation, 
and is therefore beſt for the tenant who 1s only to take three 
or four crops ; but the coarſe or large-grained ſand is much 
better for the landlord, as the good it does laſts many 

ears. To 
f Where the ſand is dredged out of the ſea, it is uſually 
twice as dear as where it is taken from the ſand banks. 

When the land has been well manured with the large 
ſand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay 
it down for paſture for ſix or ſeven years before they plow 
it again. 'The graſs is ſo good, that they commonly mow 
it for hay the firſt year ; it always abounds very much with 
the white-flowered clover. If the graſs grows but ſhort, 
it is the farmer's intereſt to feed his cattle upon it, and it 
will turn to as good account this way, being very ſweet 
and rich, and making the cattle fat, and the cows yield a 
very large quantity of milk. Afortimer's Huſband y. 

AN D-Flood, a terrible diſaſter incident to the lands of 
Suffolk, and ſome other parts of England, which are fre- 
quently covered with vaſt quantities of ſand, rolling upon 
them like a deluge of water, from ſandy hills in their 
enn | | 
Violent winds break through the turf that covers theſe 
hills, and then the ſand, lying looſe and naked, is ſoon 
carried down upon the plains, where it covers and buries 
the graſs, and in a very little time eats through the light 
turf, and mixing itſelf with the ſand underneath, becomes 
one bed of this dry matter never to be covered with turf 
again. A large body of ſand being thus got together, no- 
thing ſtops its progreſs ; but it, at every ſtorm, rolls over 


s 


more and more ſo that in a few years it extends it 
ſelf a vaſt way, eſpecially where the ground, over which 
it paſſes, is of the fame ſandy nature, and only covered 
with a thin turf. n wt 
In ſome parts. of Suffolk the ground encourages this 
change ſo greatly, that a bed of ſand broke looſe from a 
neighbouring hill, and covering only a few acres, perhaps 
eight or ten, will, before it has travelled four miles for- 
ward, which it does in a ſmall courſe of years, deluge a 
thouſand acres, It travels down hill faſter than any way 
elſe, but will not be up * by aſcent, but will move up 
the ſteepeſt hill, only that it requires more time. 'The 
making of fences, in the common way, to keep it out, is 
vain. It runs through the hedges, and flies over the tops 
of the banks; and when it reaches a village, in its courſe, 
will bury the cottages, unleſs preſerved at more charge 
than they are worth. If will in a very little time beat up 
to the eaves of a houſe, of the low kind, thatare uſually 
built in a country village, and has often weight enouph to 
break down walls in its paſſage. | N 
The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is by hedges of 
furze, planted one over another, as they become levelled; 
theſe, if well kept up, will, by degrees, ſtop or divert 
the progreſs; and ſome who have tried this, with reſolu- 
tion, after they have had the ſand raiſed twenty feet high, 
have found it ſtop its increaſe, and then, having manured 
this adventitious ſoil with dung, found it as good ground 
as that which made the ſurface before. e HON 7. 
About Thetford, the villages were wholly deſtroyed by 
this about ninety years ago, and the branch of the river 
Ouſe, called then Thetford river, ſo blocked up by it, 
that very ſmall veſſels only could Ex it, where very 
large ones uſed before. e river Leng of great ſer- 
vice in ſtopping its progreſs into Norfolk, where other- 
wiſe its courſe would have carried it, and its vaſt ſpreading 
ſideyays, in proportion to its going forward, would haye 
made it bury vaſt quantities of land in a few years. ; 
The moſt probable conjeCture, as to the cauſe of this 
ſtrange ſort of deluge in theſe parts of England, is, that this 
portion of the county of Suffolk lies eaſt-north-caſt of a part 
of the great level of the fens, and is by this expoſed to very 
impetuous winds, which acquire more than ordinary force, 
by their paſſing through ſo large a tract of country uninter- 
rupted ; the ſtorms ſeem to be one great cauſe of the miſ- 
chief, and the ſandy nature of the foil the other. 'There 
are old ſtories, in the country, of ſuits at law commenced 
among the farmers, for grounds blown out of the owners 
poſſellion but the people who gain this ſort of wandering 
land are the greateſt ſufferers. A little ſand ſprinkled by 
the winds over a tract of land, where there is a bed of ſand 
under the turf, ſoon cats through that obſtacle; and what 
was at firſt only a thin coat of ſand, becomes then a deep 
plain of it, capable of being blown away to the depth of 
eight, ten, twenty, or more fect, and is carried over every 
thing in its progreſs before the winds, when once taken up 
by 8 Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 37. 
' Sanp-lands, or Sandy-lands, a term uſed by our farmers 
2 * ſuch grounds as conſiſt wholly of a pure ſheer 
This is of different colours, as white, blackiſh, reddiſh, 
or yellowiſh, and is very different in its nature, and in the 
ſize of its particles, ſome being harſher and ſome milder, 
and ſome very light, ſeeming only to be mere duſt. 'The 
grey, black, and aſh - coloured ſand- land are the worſt of 


| 


| all, and generally are found on heaths and commons. 
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Gravelly lands a 


with the harſheſt ſands, are of all the moſt barren. 

The propereſt plants for arable land, of this kind, are 
white oats, rye, black wheat, and turneps. The natural 
produce, in weeds, is quick graſs, ſorrel, broom, furze, 
fern and heath. 

The beſt manure for them is either mar], or ſuch clay as 
will break with the froſts. Cow dung is alſo a good ma- 
nure for theſe lands, and many uſe with ſucceſs chalk, 
mud, and the half rotten ſtraw from dunghills. 

When the farmer has a mind to raiſe corn on theſe lands, 

he muſt order them the fame as oy do the clays ; but 
where they are over-run with broom, furzes, and ſuch ſort 
of weeds, marle is to be laid on in great quantities. This 
is the practice in Staffordſhire, and by it they rid them- 
felves of theſe troubleſome weeds, and procure good crops 
of corn, though at ſome expence. 
' The firſt ſowing of this land is with black wheat, and 
for this they make three fallowings in winter, and ſtir 
them in the May following ; at this time they ſow them, 
allowing one buſhel of ſeed to an acre, which generally 
yields them ſixty * Then once plowing theſe lands, 
after this crop is off, they are fit to ſow rye on. 


In Oxfordſhire, th Ladom give theſe lands more than 
two fallowings for wheat, except they are very much 
over-run- with weeds ; and they eſteem the white and 


Lammas wheat the moſt agreeable for this ſort of land, 
and then after a fallow rathripe barley. They afterwards 
generally fallow them every other year, and reckon them 
unfit for beans and peas, though they ſometimes ſow them 
with winter vetches. If they ſow peas on them, they 
eſteem the rathripe kinds the beſt. 

* In Herefordſhire, they are much ſubject to moſs growing 
upon their ſandy lands, and they make a great improve- 
ment by burning it on the ground, and mixing the aſhes 
with lime, which they plow in. | 

| erally ſow them with rye after this manure, 
and that yields a very great increaſe upon them, and brings 
on a very good kind of graſs, if they are laid down after 
a crop or two. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed into 
the plant, — of foſſil, ſaline, aerial, and other 
particles from putrified animals, vegetables, &c. 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtile 
water ; which the nearer it is to the root, the more it re- 
tains of its proper nature ; and, the farther from the root, 
the more action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the nature of the vegetable. 

Conſequently, when the juice enters the root, the bark 
whercof is furniſhed with excretory veſſels, fitted to diſ- 
charge the excrementitious part, it is earthy, watery, poor, 
acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. p 

In the trunk and branches it is further prepared, though 
it ſtill continues acid ; as we ſee by tapping or perforating 
of a tree in the month of February, when it diſtils a wa- 
tery juice apparently acid. 

e juice being here carried to the germs or buds is more 
concocted; and here, having unfolded the leaves, theſe 
come to ſerve as lungs for the circulation and further pre- 
paration of the juice. A 

For theſe tender leaves, being expoſed to the alternate 
action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorching 
days, are alternately expanded and contracted, and the 
my on account of their reticular texture. 
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much to the nature of theſe, and 
thoſe which conſiſt of the largeſt ſtones, and are mixed 
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which ſhould be in about a quarter of an hour: when it 
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By ſuch means is the juice ſtill further altered and di- 
geſted, as it is further in the petala or leaves of the flowers 
which tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubti- 
lity, to the ſtamina: theſe communicate it to the farina 
or duſt in the „ 4 which is, as it were, the male ſeed 
of the plant, where having un e a further matura- 
tion, it is thed into the piſtil, which performs the office 
of an uterus or womb ; and thus, having acquired its 
laſt perfection, it gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. 

e root or part whereby vegetables are connected to 
their matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious 
juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of vaſa abſorbentia, 
which, being diſperſed through the interſtices of the earth, 
attract or imbibe the juices of the ſame: conſequently, 
every thing in the earth that is difſoluble in water, is lia- 
ble to be 1mbibed ; as air, ſalt, oil, fumes of minerals, 
meta], &c. and of theſe do plants really conſiſt. 

Theſe juices are drawn from the earth very crude ; but 
by the ſtructure and fabric of the plant, and the various 
veſſels they are ſtrained through, . changed, fur- 
ther elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated to the ſubſtance 
of the plant. 1 1 

SC AB, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, chiefly occaſioned by 
a tedious length of wet weather. 

„LI imagine, ſays Mr. Veſey, your readers will not be 
diſpleaſed if I ſhould, with your aſſiſtance, communicate 
to them a remedy for this diſorder, which I have ſeveral 
_ tried, and almoſt always found to anſwer extremely 
well. . 

«© Some men, whom I have known to breed and feed a- 
great number of ſheep, have been groſly miſtaken in their- 
comprehenfion of the nature of this diſtemper, which they 
raſhly ny wa to be merely cutaneous ; whereas, when a. 
ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is always more or leſs affected 
by it: therefore the outward applications, which are in 
general alone reſorted to for a cure, do for the moſt 


| part more hurt than good, by AT in the eruption, 


and making it fix on the internals, 
ſioning the death of the animal. | 

«© Now the true way to treat this diſorder is, firſt to 
give the animal ſomething inwardly to drive out the erup- 
tion ; then comes, with propriety, the outward applica- 
tion, which completes the cure by killing the fcab.. 

«© When a farmer has any of his flock afflicted with 
3 ſcab, let him attend to the directions which fol- 
ow. b 

“Take a gallon of ſoft well or pond water, which 
divide into two equal parts: in one of thefe rts diſſolve 
Fa mh ounces of old hard ſoap ; to which when it is diſ- 
ſolved, add two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn, and ſeven- 
ounces of common ſalt, with four ounces of roll brim- 
ſtone, beat to a fine powder and ſifted : then take the 
other part of the water, in which put two ounces of to- 
bacco leaf, and one of white hellebore root : boil this 
ſecond part till you have a ſtrong infuſion, after which 
ſtrain it clear from the leaves and roots. 

«© When you have got thus far in the proceſs, take that 
part of the water, firſt mentioned, and ſet it over the 
fire ; let it boil for about half an hour, keeping it conti- 


ereby often occa- 


nually ſtirring with a wooden ladle during that time: in 


the mean time heat again the other part, in which the to- 
bacco and hellebore were infuſed; and when it is hot, mix 
the two parts gradually together over the fire, keeping the 
mixture continually ftirring till it is taken off the fire, 
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Js quite cold, let it be put into a ſtone bottle, in order to 


being kept in a cool place for uſe. 
3 — ſour ad ava of new ale or beer: = into 
it twelve ounces of common falt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
und eight ounces of pounded nitre, together with twelve 
ounces of pounded roll brimſtone: ſet them over a gentle 
fire, and when the ale boils, take off the ſcum ; let it boil 
for about half an hour; after which ſet it by till it is cold, 
and put it into a ſtone bottle for ule. 

« When you are ſo far prepared, take one quart of ale, 
ſet it on the fire ; mix into it by degrees, three ounces of 
flour of brimſtone ; when it is juſt ready to boil take it 
off the fire, and let it ſtand to cool ; and when it is only 
blood - warm, give this quantity inwardly to three ſheep, 
which is to be repeated every ſecond day till they have had 
three doſes. This will drive out the diforder, when the 
firſt mixture is to be rubbed on the gener 1 
and two days afterwards the ſecond, and fo alternately 
for about eight or ten days, till the cure is effected: fome- 
times two rubbings will be ſufficient. 

&« J muſt obſerve, that all theſe mixtures will be beſt 

boiled in — — earthen or iron pots.” Muſcum 
Ruflicum, vol. II. page 173. 
„ The two greateſt enemies the ſheep, * another 
ingenious gentleman, or at leaſt their wool (which is the 
"moſt valuable part of them) have, are the ſeab and fly. 
1 believe they deſtroy more wool than all the other diſeaſes 
incident to that animal. 

« Mr. Veſey has given us an approved remedy for the 
ſcab, and at the ſame time enters ſomewhat into the na- 
ture of that diſtemper. For my own part, I have not 
preſumption enough to look into firſt cauſes ; oy 
ones are all I aim at: I always took nature to be a wiſe 
inſtructor, and the ſureſt guide; but if we will hobbl-,qut 
of the way ourſelves, ſhe is not to blame. * 

„ Tagree with Mr. Veſey, that in this, and every other 
diſtemper a ſheep labours under, the blood is more or leſs 
affected and diſturbed ; which diſturbance, if I am not 
miſtaken, the faculty call a fever ; therefore it muſt be 
always conſidered, that a fever is no more than a ſtruggle 
of nature to get rid of ſome enemy in the blood, 5 
throwing it out by ſome of the outlets of the body, 
namely, by ſweat, urine, or ſtool; or upon the ſurface of 
the ſkin ; and then ſhe ſeems to ſay, I have thrown the 
diſtemper out to your view, and there deſtroy it by pro- 
per applications. 

elt ſurely is not ſcab until it is thrown out upon the 
{kin ; and when it is thrown out, what avails it giving in- 
ternal remedies, to do that which nature has done before ? 
If it be out, there's your ailment; and I think, gentlemen, 
it is an axiom in phyſic, that when a diſtemper is once 
known, it is half cured: if it is only coming out, my ad- 
vice would be, not to diſturb nature, who is always acting 
for our good, in a wiſer and better manner than we can do 
ourſelves : ſhe ſometimes indeed is too weak for her office, 
And ſometimes too ſtrong ; in the one caſe ſhe is to be pro 

perly aſſiſted, and in the other, prudently reſtrained ; and 
when we do more or leſs, the effects are nenerally fatal. 

I hope this will ſatisfy Mr. Veſey, that he is not altoge- 
ther ia the right, any more than his neighbours. 
Ao cure an illnefs with a few medicines, is as com- 
mendable, as to ſay a great deal in a ſew words. One 
great obſtacle to Mr. Veley's treatment of ſheep with ſcab, 
is its being too compound, troubleſome, and laborious, 
ſetting aſide the expence, and, where there are a great 
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number of ſheep, hardly to be practiſed. I would have 
all remedies for the ailments of ſheep be as ſimple as poſh- 
ble ; and to be obtained and prepared with as little trou- 
ble; for certain I am, gentlemen, when it is otherwiſe, 
many will let their flocks go neglected, or at beſt leave 
them to a ſlovenly ſhepherd, who knows very little of 
the matter; and when clip-day comes, when Ar 
creatures are out of their wool, (if they had any on before) 
what a ſight preſents itſelf to view! moſt parts of their 
ſkins being one continued ſcab, and other parts eat quite 
mg and deep into the fleſh, by the maggot : this 1 
have ſeen at clip- day, and may fpeak it; but what muſt 1 
alledge it was owing to? Sorry am I to ſay, to the over 
credulity of the maſter, who thought he had a ſhepherd 
who knew every thing ; but the event proved the con- 
« You muſt not be ſurpriſed when I ſay, what will de- 
ſtroy the fly, will alſo cure the ſcab, with little or no alter- 
ations : mercury is a mortal foe to both; and the remedy 
for the fly is as follows. 4 | - 

& Take of good corroſive ſublimate, half an ounce ; 
diſſolve it in two quarts of rain water; to which add a gill 
of ſpirits of turpentine : this is the whole of it, which muſt 
be uſed in the following manner. 2 


e When the ſheep is ſtruck, the ſhepherd muſt make a 


| circle round the maggots with ſome of the water, by drop- 

ping it out of a bottle : this prevents them getting away, 
for they will not come near the water : then he muſt ſhred 
or open the wool within the circle, and drop a few drops 
of the water amongſt them, and rub them about with 
* finger, and there leave them, for they will all die pre- 
ently. | | 


« I ſpeak this from my own certain knowledge, and 


voy others in this part of the country (Ile of Ely) can do 
the fam l 


e. 
Jo a quart of the above water I add a pint of the 


ſimple lime-water of the London Diſpenſatory; and I de- 


clare it from experience, there is no more certain cure 


the ſcab than it: Tam ſure it is the cleaneſt, the ſooneſt 
prepared, and, when fo, the cheapeſt; which are induce» 
ments, I think, ſufficient to have every countryman make 
uſe of it.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. page 369. 


SCRATCHES, a diſtemper incident to the heels of 


horſes. 


It has ſo much affinity with the greaſe, and is ſo often a 


concomitant of that diſeaſe, that the method of curing the 
ſcratches may be ſeleCted from that article. 


The parts affected ſhould be firſt covered with the lin- 


ſeed and turnip poultice, having a little common turpen- 
tine added to relax the veſſels ; the green ointment may 
then be applied to promote the diſcharge, when the 


ſcratches may be dried up with the ointments and waſhes 
recommended in that article. Sce GR EASE. 5 
It is beſt afterwards to keep the heels ſupple, and 


ſoſtened with curriers dubbing, which is made of oil and 


tallow. This will keep the hide from cracking, and be as 
good a preſervative as it is to leather; and by uſing it 
often before exerciſe, will prevent the {cratches, if care is 
taken to waſh the heels with warm water, when the horſe 
comes in. When they prove obſtinate, and the ſores are 
deep, uſe the following ; but if any cavities or hollow 
places are formed, they ſhould firſt be laid open, for no 
foundation can be laid for healing,. till you can dreſs to 
the bottom. | "PT 

Take 


- 


blood is in a 
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Lake Venice turpentine four ounces, quickſilver one 


ounce; incorporate well togethes by rubbing ſome 
time, and then add honey and ſheeps ſuet, of each 
two Ounces. 


Anoint with this once or twice a day; and if the horſe 
is full or wg, you muſt bleed and purge ; and if the 
ſtate, the alteratives muſt be given to 


ify it. Bartlet's Farriery, page 294. 
rin SITHE, or * — inſtrument uſed in 
mowing, being a crooked blade joined at right - angles to a 
long pole. Ses the article Mo wWINO. 
EAGRIM. Se RAG wOR r. 
SEAM, tallow, greaſe, s-lard. 
SEAM of Corn, a quarter, or cight buſhels. 
SEAM of Wood, a horſe load of wood. 
. SEAR, ; oppoſed to green: ſpoken of wood. 
SEARC See the article BORER. 
SEAVES, ruſhes. 
_ SEAVY 3 over run with ruſhes. 
SEED, the product of a plant, whereby the ſpecies is 


Pre choice of the ſeed intended to be ſowed is an ob- 


imagine. It is not ſufficient that the fineſt grains be 
choſen for this purpoſe, unleſs they are likewiſe very clean. 
Such wheat is not difficult to be had from land cultivated 


: N to the principles of the New Huſbandry ; but we 
ſeldom fin 


d corn intirely free from ſeeds of weeds when 
it has been raiſed in the common way. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that tue grains of ſtinted and 
ſickly corn neceflarify partake of the weakly diſpoſition of 
the plant which produced them, and that their productions 
cannot be ſo fine as thoſe which grow from the ſeeds of 
ſtrong and healthy plants. For this reaſon Mr. 'Tull ad- 
viſes to take the ſeed corn from a richer ſoil than that in 
which it is to be ſowed, and rather from ground in perfect 
tilth, than from land which has been leſs carefully culti- 
vated. 'This ſeems to be very right (though the contrary 
opinion is almoſt generally od becauſe more may 
reaſonably be et, from the productions of a fine good 


ſeed, which are full of vigour and well conditioned, than 


from a poor weak plant. 

M. 6 who often ſowed with no other 
intention than merely to try, for the benefit of mankind, 
at what time, in what manner, and in what condition it is 
beſt to ſow wheat, found that this corn ſprouted pretty 
well even when ſowed ſo green that it had not yet loſt its 
milky quality ; but thinks it much more adviſeable to ſow 
none but what is thoroughly ripe ; becauſe the ſeed has 
then attained its full perfection, from whence we may moſt 
certainly expect the beſt and ſtrongeſt plants. 

“The wheat, ſays he, which has been reaped in a warm 
dry year, ſeems to me fitter for ſowing, than that which 
has been gathered in a cold wet ſeaſon : for in ſuch a time 


as this laſt, all the productions of the earth are leſs good; 


their taſte is leſs ſavory ; and as that corn in particular in 
which there is moſt moiſture, is moſt difficult to keep, I 
infer from thence that the formation of its grain mu 


leſs perfect. I ſhould therefore prefer wheat a year old, 


provided the year it was gathered in was warm and dry, 
to that which may have juſt been gathered in too rainy a 
ſeaſon: for the fame reaſon, I always chooſe for ſowing, 
wheat of the growth of my high grounds, rather than 
that which has been produced in flats. The benefit ac- 


of greater importance than many farmers ſeem to 


| 


cruing from all this care, may, perhaps, not be extremely 
eat ; but at the ſame wk =o plea oa thing, 
us do in agriculture what is done in all manuſactures, 
where the very ſmalleſt profits, the very leaſt ſavings, arr 
not neglected. "Thoſe ſmall articles, often repeated, make 
large ſums in the long run, and are a real gain. 

* Another thing, of greater conſequence, firſt made 
known to me by chance, but ſince confirmed by repeated 
experiments, always attended with the fame ſucceſs, I 
ſtrongly recommended as extremely ſerviceable to the firſt 
ſprouting of the ſeed. In my experimental ſowings, I 
commonly uſed wheat taken from the heap in the granary ; 
and likewiſe, frequently, corn picked out of the ears t 
moment before I ſowed it. I counted exactly the grains 
of both ſorts, and ſuppoſe that few will think there could 
be any difference in their productions. Yet I found a 
conſiderable one. What was picked out of the ears al- 
ways roſe extremely well; ſcarce a grain of it ever miſſed; 
whereas numbers of thoſe which were taken from the 
heap, never ſprouted at all. I did not perceive this dif- 
ference at firſt ; but at laſt it ſtruck me. I relate the fact 
as it is, without pretending to account for the cauſe of 
this difference, which would lead me into too long a di- 
greſſion. The experiment itſelf may be of real uſe, by 
NETTING us, that inſtead of threſhing the wheat intended 
for ſeed at any time, without diſtinction, it ought not to 
be threſhed till a very few days, at moſt two or three, be- 
fore it is ſowed. A few hands will be able to ſupply the 
ſeeds-men with as much as they will want: nor will this 
method, which may be a means of ſaving ſomewhat in the 
ſeed, be attended with any extraordinary expence. 

« Perhaps too this practice may be attended with a 
very valuable advantage. I have not indeed yet made the 
trials neceſſary to ſatisfy myſelf of what I imagine ; but my 
dere to be of ſervice to the public induces me to men- 
tion it, that the lovers of agriculture may reflect upon it, 
and try ſuch experiments as will clear up my conjectures. 

„ 'Threſhing the ſeed only juſt before it is ſowed may 
poſſibly, in ſome meaſure, or perhaps intirely, prevent the 
cauſe of ſmut in wheat. By this I mean, that the ſeed 
which has not been mixed with ſmutty corn, or any way 
infected by its black 2 will be exempt from that 
diſtemper. Not that I take black powder to be abfolutely 
the original cauſe of this diſtemper in corn ; but I believe 
: is you capable of communicating it to grains which are 
ound. 

“ That nothing may be neglected which can be of any 
ſervice to the ſeed, great care ought to be taken in threſh- 
ing the corn, eſpecially in the manner that buſineſs is com- 
monly performed, with flails, upon the barn floor : for a 
great number of grains are frequently ſo much bruiſed 
thereby, that it is impoſſible they ſhould ever grow. If 
the wheat thus threſhed for ſeed is not thoroughly dry and 
hard, the miſchief is ſtill greater ; much more x, it being 
then abſolutely cruſhed by the flail. | 

« As ſowing in drills requires leſs ſeed than is uſed in 
the common method, it will be the eaſier to execute there 
an operation which might be too long and troubleſome for 


be ſo great a quantity as is uſed in the old way. The me- 


thod which I adviſe, and which I have practiſed, is this. 
Let one or two beams, two feet and a half, or three feet 
thick, be laid a-croſs the barn floor ; let the threſhers ſtand 
on each ſide of the beam, and take out of looſe ſheafs of 
wheat, one of which ſhould be placed behind every man, 


| a handful at a time, and give it two or three ſtrokes agua? 


beam. This will bring out a 
— is to be reſerved for OF" re" Bin thus 
may be bundled up again, and afterwards threſhed out 
with the flail, for other uſes. This method is not fo te- 
dious as ſome may imagine: we are ſure that not a grain 
is bruiſed ; and thoſe are the moſt perfect which drop one 
thus. I think I may compare this operation with is 
done in the making of wine, where the firſt running 1s 
always the higheſt flavoured and beſt. | 
Another excellent way to ſeparate the fulleſt, and conſe- 
quently heavieſt grains, which are undoubtedly the fitteſt 
fr ſeed, from thoſe which are of leſs value for that pur- 
poſe, and at the ſame time to clear them from many ſeeds 
of weeds, is, to make a ſtout man, with a broad wooden 
ſhovel, throw the corn with all his force towards an op - 
ſite corner of the barn, or rather of a large boarded hall, 
which generally is the fitteſt for this work. All the light 
ſmall, ſarivelled grain, unfit for ſowing, and the ſeeds of 
cockle, darnel, &c. not being ſo heavy as the ſound ſolid 
corn, will fall ſhort, and lie neareſt to the man who 
throws them; while ſuch as are large, plump, and 
weighty, out-flying all the reſt, are ſeparated widely, and 
may eaſily be gathered 1 Experience will ſhew the 
vaſt advantages of ſowing ſeed thus choſen. 

I The uſe of ſteeps was introduced very early into huſ- 
bandry, not only as a means of 8 corn from 
ſeveral diſtempers to which it is ſubject, but alſo with a 
view to render the ſeed more fruitful. That ſome of 
them have ſometimes anſwered the former of theſe inten- 
tions is undeniable: but with regard to the latter, much 
ſtronger and oftener repeated evidences than any that have 
yet been produced, are ſtill wanted to confirm their boaſted 
efficacy. I ſhall however, give a conciſe account of ſome 
of the moſt famous of both kinds ; with this previous ob- 
ſervation, that even ſuch of them as have not ſucceeded in 
fome caſes, through cauſes perhaps unknown to us, may 
poſhbly do well in others, when tried with proper judg- 
ment and attention. Experiments of this kind ſhould 
by all means be continued on a double account ; firſt, to 
take off a prejudice which ſeems to gain ground, though 
it be not founded on any rational principle ; and next to 
be well aſſured whether theſe pr tions do, or do not 
produce any ſenſible effect. periments ſeldom prove 
uſeleſs to careful accurate obſervers. If they do not al- 
ways anſwer the end propoſed, they at leaſt' ſometimes 
lead the way to other important diſcoveries. 
The Romans had their lees of oil, decoction of cypreſs 
leaves, juice of houſe-leck, &c. on which they have be- 
ſtowed full as much commendation as they merit. Kord 
Bacon ſeems to have been the firſt who paid any atten- 
tion to this ſubject in England: but he has only pointed 
out the path to others : nor doI know any author who has 
yet given us a ſet of experiments with this view, long 
enough continued abſolutely to determine what effects ſome 
kind of ſteeps may have towards rendering grain more 
fruitful. 

Van Helmont, and, ſince him, the authors of the 
Maiſons Ruſtiques, have given many receipts for ſteeps, 
which they vaunt exccedingly, as increaſing the fruitful- 
neſs of the ſeed ſteeped in them. But at the ſame time 
that they recommend theſe receipts, they adviſe ſowing 
the corn thinner than uſual ; generally one third leſs ; a 
circumſtance which, alone, will add greatly to the crop, 
as very many experiments, and particularly all-the good 
trials of the new huſbandry, have evidently demonſtrated. ' 


eat deal of grain, 
52 aken 


infuſion frequent digging ; for che ground was dug 


SEE 


That the compariſon may be juſt, all circumſtances ſhoulg 
be alike, as to the goodneſs of the ſoil, the quantity and 
quality of the ſeed, &c. _ , 
M. Duhamel, to ſatisfy himſelf whether any benefit 
does ariſe from the uſe of ſteeps, by way of giving the ſeed 
a greater degree of fruitfulneſs, tried the flaming expert» 
ment. He infuſed ſome good wheat in a lye of dung, 
mixed with lixivial falts, nitre, and ſal ammoniac, and 
fowed with this grain two beds in his kitchen garden, dug 
with a ſpade. Ore of the beds was ſowed very thick, — 
the other very thin. At the ſame time he ſowed two other 
beds, exactly like the former, with ſome of the ſame ſeed, 
not ſteeped, one thick, and the other thin. At harveſt 
time the beds ſowed with the ſteeped ſeed were fo exactly 


like the others, that it was impoſſible for the eye to diſtin- 
guiſh between them. : 


* 
* 


A gentleman in his neighbourhood followed exactly the 
directions given in the Maiſons Ruſtiques, in the uſe of 
one of their boaſted receipts, which is there ſaid to be of 
ſuch efficacy, that the land need be plowed but once for 
wheat prepared with it. He did fo; and his crop was 
ſcarce worth reaping. x 

On the other hand, M. Duhamel mentions his being 
informed by M. Peyrol, many years ſecretary to the inten- 
dant of Auvergne, that he had made ſeveral experiments 
in imitation of thoſe mentioned in the abbe de Vallemont's 
famous book. In the month of May 1755, he planted in 
his garden (an indifferent ſoil, in a hot expoſition,) four 
{mall cabbages, which then had only four leaves. In 
September. following, the ſame cabbages were ſix feet and 
a half in circumference. Some plants of red wheat, tranſ- 

lanted into a bed dug very fine in his garden, bore one 
33 and thirty ears a piece, each of which contained 
from forty to eighty grains. Some plants of white wheat, 
tranſplanted at the ſame time, produced one hundred and 
twenty ears, each of which had from thirty to forty grains. 
Two grains of red wheat, ſowed in the ſame bed, and not 
tranſplanted, produced each of them one hundred and for- 
ty ears, which contained ſix thouſand grains. Five plants 
of red wheat, diſtance from one another fix inches, did not 
branch ſo well, being too cloſe together: but each of them 
produced from forty to fifty ears, which contained from 
forty to ſixty grains. Rye, which branches leſs than wheat, 
produced 4 thirty to thirty-five ears, each containing 
from ſixty to ſeventy grains: and the barley of that country, 
which branches but little, produced however from ſixty to 
eighty ſtalks, though the ſeed of this laſt had not been 
ſteeped in any liquor before it was ſowed. 

The author of theſe experiments judiciouſſy obſerves, 


that they muſt be repeated and varied, before it can be 


made. to appear that the extraordinary increaſe is. owing to 
the ſteep. e 
This celebrated liquor of the abbe de Vallemont is made 
as follows. hots ; 
Put into a tub, expoſed to the ſouth, one buſhel of” 
horſe-dung, the ſame quantity of cow-dung, half a buſhel 
of pigeon's-dung, as much ſheep's-dung, as much aſhes, ,, 
three gallons of ſmall pricked wine, two pounds of falt- 
petre, and as much water as will ſufficiently dilute the 
whole, ſo'as to make it thin enough for uſe. Every time. 
that any of this liquor is taken out to ſpFinkle the plants, 
it is filed up again with water; and as it may be too ſtrong 
at firſt, it may be weakenedaccordingly, | 
It-is effential to obſerve, that M. Peyrol added to this 
five; 
timo 
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times between the plants of wheat : and he obſerved that | 
each digging ſenſibly gave freſh vigour to the plants, 
which grew to the height of fix feet. 1 
NM. another of M. Duhamel's judicious correſ- 
pondents, made trials of theſe mixtures, from the uſe of 
which ſo much is promiſed : but ſays he thinks them of no 
other ſervice, than to amuſe the curious, who do not re- 
gret expence. As the authors of them boaſt that all kinds 
of ſoils, whether good, bad; or indifferent, well or ill 
plowed, reſted or not reſted, will produce ten times more 
than in the common way ; this gentleman ſowed a large 
Extent of ground, ſome good, ſome bad, ſome well, and 
ſome ill plowed, &c. He made the ſteep himſelf, was 
preſent when the ſeed was ſowed, and took care that no 
circumſtance was neglected. But notwithſtanding all his 
care, his crop was far from anſwering their promiſes. The 
good, well cultivated foil, — fine wheat ; but not 
extraordinary in point of quantity. 'The only advantage was 
in the ſaving of the ſeed. The poor ill cultivated land, 
and that which had not been reſted, produced very little 
grain: and the very bad ſoil, none at all. Theſe ex- 
periments convinced M. Donat, that the ſureſt means of 
obtaining good crops, is, to have the ground in good 
condition. This is the principle on which the New Huſban- 
dry is founded: nor indeed does it offer any thing marvellous, 
or contrary to the moſt ancient precepts of good huſbandry. 
If there be in any of theſe ſteeps, or preparations, a 
more than common virtue, by which the grain infuſed in 
them is rendered more prolific than it would otherwiſe be, 
poſſibly ſome ſuch benefit may accrue from the following 
22 which is recommended by the author of the 
New Syſtem of Agriculture. 
Take, fays he, the corn which is intended for ſow- 
ng, and throw it, by a buſhel at a time, into a large 
el full of water: let a man ſtir it with a ſtaff, as vio- 
lently as he can, for a conſiderable while together, and 
then, giving it a little time to ſettle, ſkim off all that 
fwims upon the ſurface : repeat this till no more riſes ; 
then take out the corn which has ſunk to the bottom, and 
lay it by for ſeed ; proceeding in the fame manner till you 


bay · ſalt and rain-water, ſtrong enough to bear an egg. 
Steep the ſeed corn in this liquor during thirty hours; for 
leſs time will not have any effect: then take it out, ſpread 
it upon a ſmooth floor, ftrew over it a good quantity of 
fine-ground powder of ſlaked lime, and ſweep the whole 
up and down till each grain leaves clinging to another, and 
becomes, as it were, perfectly candied with the lime. It 
is then fit for ſowing ; and will inſallibly produce a very 
abundant crop.” Some farmers vary this ſteep, by add- 
ing to it a mixture of pigeons, or other dung; and in 
moſt parts of France, where this receipt is known, they 
omit the ſalt ; 32 becauſe it is too dear in that coun- 
try, and ſteep the wheat in lime - water. For this purpoſe 
they put it into baſkets, and carefully ſkim off all that 
ſwims on the top, molt of which would not ſprout, and is 
only fit to feed fowls. ; 
- The ſociety of improvers in the knowledge of agricul- 
ture in Scotland, call the following a very promiſing re- 
ceipt for multiplying corn: but as no experiment that we 
know of, duly attended to, has yet confirmed that ſur- 
miſe, we can only ſay, that it may not be wrong to give it 
ſuch farther trials as will not hurt the experimentor, whe- 
do or do not ſucceed: a rule which ſhould be 


have your intended quantity. After this, make a brine of 


* 8 E. E. 

& Take as much water as will * Sar 7 the quan- 
tity of grain you intend to uſe ; add thereto a reaſonable 
quantity of a mixture of horſe, cow, and ſuch other dung 
as you can conveniently ſo as not to make the water 
too thick: add likewiſe for every boll (four buſhels) you 
are to ſteep, about a peck or a ſixteenth part of the ſame ſort 
— — as you are to ſteep. Boil all theſe till the grain is 

uced to a pulp; keeping the kettle or cauldron cloſe 
covered, to retain the ſteam. When the boiling 1s over, 
pour off the water, and diſſolve in it a pound of nitre, or 
falt petre, to every four buſhels of corn : then, while it is 
luke-warm, infuſe your corn for three days, after which, 
drain off the water, ſpread the grain on the floor, mix it 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſea-ſand, (if ſuch can be con- 
veniently had), and laſtly, with lime, to dry it, as 1s 
uſually done in other caſes.” 

“It ſeems reaſonable to think,” ſay the abovemen- 
tioned ſociety, © that nothing can be more natural for im- 
1 grain, than the — and eſſence of itſelf. 

ut, ſince nitre is added, it is beſt to be cautious; for it 
has been found by experience, that falts, though they 
have the virtues mentioned, kill or deſtroy the vegetative 
powers, when the application is immoderate, either with 
reſpeCt to the quantity, or the tim the grain is ſteeped ; ſo 
that there has often been a neceſſity to ſow over again with 
the ſame, or ſome other grain. To make the better judg- 
ment concerning this critical affair, the nature and condi- 
tion of different grains are carefully to be conſidered ; but 
the moſt certain knowledge and dire&tion are to be ob- 
tained by a courſe of obſervations and experience. Mean 
while, it is beſt to obſerve the maxim, avoid extremes. 

In Mr. Houghton's collection of papers relative to huſ- 
| bandry and trade, are ſeveral experiments on the ſteeping 
of wheat and harley in a liquor which is there ſaid to have 
occaſioned a very great increaſe, and is thus made.” Take 
a quantity of rain-water, and diſſolve in every gallon of it 
two pounds of ſtone- lime: Jet it ſtand two or three days, 
ſtirring it three times a day : then pour off the water into 
another veſſel, and add to every gallon of it about four 
ounces of falt-petre, and one pound of pigeons dung: 
mix them well together, by ſtirring them three or four 
times a day, and then ſtrain off the liquor to keep for 
uſe.” Mr. Everard, who communicated this receipt to 
Mr. Houghton, ſteeped a handful of wheat in a quart of 
this liquor, where he let it infuſe eighteen hours: he then 
took it out, and laid it to dry in the air for the ſpace of 
one day ; and then ſteeped it again in the fame liquor for 
about twelve hours, dricd it as before, and ſteeped it again 
a third time, about ſix hours, after which he planted it in 
his garden, which was but common earth, citing it by 
Gngle rains, about ten inches aſunder, and a finger's 
length in depth. He could not remember whether oy 
grain ſprouted, but thought that very few failed. Thoſe 
which did grow, produced an extraordinary increaſe, ſeve- 
ral of them yielding from ſixty to ſeventy, ſome of them 
eighty ſtalks with very large ears full of fine plump corn: 
many of the ears were ſix inches long, and contained 
| 2 grains: none had leſs than forty. | 

He alſo ſteeped peas and beans in the ſame liquor; but 
could not ſay whether their having been ſteeped too one 
was the cauſe that none of them came up: but he too 
the thick ſediment- which remained after the liquor was 
ſtrained off, mixed it with jour times the quantity of earth, 
let it lie all winter ina gravel walk, ſouth of a codlin hedge, 


ther the 
— obſerved in all experiments. 


|, then made a row of holes, about four 


inches diſtant, put a 
handſul 


tandful of the mixed earth into . each 8 
e peas 


on it, and covered it with common mould. 
ſprouted well, ran up the codlin hedge to the height of 
about nine feet, ſhot out branches in ſeveral places, like 
vines, and bore ſo many well filled pods, that he judged 
he had above a buſhel from about three or fourſcore 
ſeeds. * 


tried alſo an experiment on wheat infuſed in lime- 
water alone, ſome in brandy alone, and ſome in _— 
and lime-water mixed, and had a great increaſe from eac 
in. With ſome of the liquor made with falt-petre, 
ſomes and pigeons dung, he watered ſeveral trees in his 
garden, and found them grow and flouriſh much faſter 
than any other of the ſame kind which were not watered 
in that manner. He alſo ſteeped __ in the ſame liquor, 
and found its increaſe equal to that of wheat. 

Whether there be, or be not, any kind of prolific efh- 
cacy in theſe, or any other ſteeps, of which great num- 
bers are pompouſly recommended, and which 1 ex- 
periments can beſt determine; they are at leaſt fo far ſer- 
viceable to the ſeed corn, that they clear it from filth, 
from many ſeeds of weeds, and from ſuch poor light and 
diſtempered grains as are not fit for ſowing, and prepare 
it in ſuch a manner, that, being already well moiſtened, it 
will ſhift much better than abſolutely dry grain, in caſe a 
drought ſhould enſue after it is ſowed. 

This thorough cleanſing of the ſeed may probably be, 
in a great meaſure, the reaſon = corn ſo prepared 1s 
leaſt apt to produce ſmutty ears. | the lyes generally 
made uſe of, certainly preſerve the plants from mouldi- 
neſs, and that in which lime is a principal ingredient 
ſeems to be one of the moſt effectual. But as this part 
naturally leads to the diſtempers of corn, another very in- 
tricate, but highly intereſting ſubject, we ſhall reſume it 
under that head, to which it properly belongs ; and give 
in the mean time M. Duhamel's farther opinion concern- 
ing the pretended prolific virtues of infuſions, with ſome 
late experiments relative thereto, as delivered in the ſixth 
volume of his excellent Treatiſe on the Culture of Land, 
publiſhed laft year. | | 

We liſten readily to the marvellous, eſpecially when 
it, promiſes any great and ſingular advantage. Such was 
the abbe de Vallemont's prolific liquor, by means of which 
the huſbandman was to reap vaſt crops, without manu- 
ring, or ſcarcely plowing his land. He was only to ſoak 
his ſeed in this admirable liquid, which was to open, 
ſtrengthen, and amazingly fertilize the germe. Improba- 
ble as this droctine is, it was greedily received.--lt is 
known, that a ſeed contains in that part of it which is 
called the germe or bud, the embryo of a plant, that is to 
lay, a plant in miniature, and that the reſt of the ſeed 
ſerves to feed the young plant, or plantule, till it acquires 
roots which draw its farther nouriſhment ſrom the earth. 
As ſoon as theſe roots ſpread, the ſeed is exhauſted, and 
there remains only its then uſeleſs huſk. What benefit 
then can be derived from prolific liquors? Perhaps they 
may render the nutritive ſubſtance of the ſeed fitter to ſup- 
Port the young plant, which in conſequence thereof, may 

appear ſomewhat more vigorous at firſt, and till it has 
ſtruck out roots: but from the time of its producing thoſe 
roats, it ceaſes to ſubſiſt upon the lobes of the ſeed. Can 
it be imagined that a ſingle atom of any prolific liquor 
exiſts at the diſtance of four or ſix inches from the plants 
in the earth, where its roots are ſpread, and from wherice 
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men for projects of this kind, de Vallemont' mixture 

was extolled as a wonderful diſcovery, indued with a mag- 
netic virtue capable of attracting from the boſom of the 
air certain principles, which probably do not exiſt in- 
it, and numbers of receipts have been deviſed for making 
prolific liquors. Writers upon agriculture have. ſtuffed/ 
their books with them, and vaunted their miraculous ef- 
fects. A defire to ſee theſe mighty promiſes fulfilled, 
paved the way for their reception, and ill made. experi- 
ments have given a ſanction to the error. 1 2515 G 
A little corn, impregnated with theſe pretended prolific: 
liquors, has been planted grain by grain in x garden, and 
its extraordinary increaſe has immediately been imputed to 
the ſteep. I myſelf was deceived by fuch trials: but when 
I extended them to three or four acres of ground, this 
great fertility no longer took place, and I began to doubt 
the efficacy of theſe boaſted ſpecifics. About the ſame 
time, I faw a ſingle grain of barley produce 230 ſtalks, : 
without any preparation, and was mformed by the Rev.. 
Dr. Hales, that another grain of barley bad in like man- 
ner, produced one hundred and fifty-four ears. From 
hence I concluded, that the prodigies of vegetation ſo: 
much vaunted by ſome writers, as the effect of their fa- 
vourite infuſions, have in fact been owing to the nature 
of the ſoil, to good culture, and to the grains being at 
ſuch diſtances from each other, that their roots have had 
room to ſpread, and thereby collect a great quantity of 
food. I then had recourſe to new experiments, which 
confirmed me in this opinion. [9 S378 [4 
We ſee in the Political State of England, that a grain 
of wheat which grew by chance on a bed of onions, and: 
had not received any preparation, produced 5600 grains. 
Upon which the author of that work remarks (as indeed L 
had done before in regard to the former of the above-- 
mentioned productions) that we muſt not from thence 
infer that the country where ſuch a thing happens is na- 
turally more fertile than another, or the method of agri 
culture commonly practiſed in it better than elſewhere ;. 
for that the cauſe of theſe prodigious growths is, that the 
rains ſtand fingle and in a good ſoil ; that the only con- 
ſequence which can be drawn from thence, is that the New - 
Huſbandry comes neareſt to that ſtate in which theſe fur-. 
priſing growths are produced; that it certainly muſt in- 
creaſe the product of the crops ; and that it will probably; 

require leſs ſeed than is uſed in the common way. 

ough it was pretty well proved by our experiments, ; 
that good culture and proper manures contribute more 
effectually to the increaſe of crops,. than all the boaſted 
prelifc liquors ; yet ſeveral perſons, out of zeal for the 
public good, have publiſhed, ſome the advantages which { 
they think ariſe from the uſe of certain fertilizing ſteeps, , 
wr others, receipts for making the. ; 
In this ſpirit, M. de la Jutais has given us a little tract 
entitled, The true Philoſopher's e , according to 
which, an admirable prolific liquor is to be thus made. 
Fuſe ſome nitre in an iron. veſſel; and when it is hot 
enough to burn the ſubſtances which are to be added, 
throw in a ſmall quantity of the ſame kind of ſeed as you 
intend to ſow : for example, if you would have a orolific : 
liquor for wheat, throw a little wheat upon the nitre ; if 
turnips, put in turnip ſeed, and ſo on. Theſe ſeeds take 
fire, are conſumed, and incorporate with the melted nitre. 
Your, prolific liquor is then made, and you have only to 
mix the nitre with water. What reſults from this opera- 
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they draw their ſubliſtance? Yet, ſuch. is the foridneſs of 


tion? Nothing more, than that there is in this prolife: 


qyovc 


liquor 2 great deal of nitre with a ſmall portion of 

nitre, or alkaline falt : whether this 2 
wheat, „ turnip ſeed, or powder of coal, all chy- 
miſts allow the reſult will be the ſame, and that 

ſame liquor might be made by mixing a little alkaline falt 
with a ſtrong ſolution of falt-petre. The ion is, 
what effect it will have upon vegetables. To try this 


fairly, two exactly ſimilar fields ſhould be ſowed, the one 
with wheat prepared with the prolific clixir, and the other 


with wheat only limed in the uſual way ; taking care to | 


ſow an equal quantity in each field : for the ſingle circum- 
ſtance of diminiſhing the quantity of the ſeed, may increaſe 
the 2 in years when the corn does not tiller much, and 
in good ſoils. Many have been deceived by not attend- 
ing to this circumſtance. The following are well made 
experiments. | 

« M. Delu, after trying M. de la Jutais's eſſence three 
times, with the moſt ſcrupulous care and exactneſs, thinks 
it of no ſort of ſervice. 

% M. Peirol, whom I mentioned before, communicated 
to me in 1755, ſeveral experiments which he made 

with great care, in order to fatisfy himſelf whether theſe 
prolific liquors have any virtue; and thoſe trials made him 
then for ſucceſs. I thanked him for his obliging let- 
ters, and exhorted him to repeat the ſame experiments with 
ſome new precautions which I thought important. He 
did ſo, with all poſſible care; and it is with real pleaſure 
that I ſhall give a juſt account of them, becauſe they ſeem 
to me extremely fit to diſſuade thoſe who wiſh well to 
22 from putting their truſt in ſuch illuſions. In- 
of running an empty ſhadow, they may emp 
their time in uſeful perquiſitions, by which the public 
will be benefited. 

« M. Peirol ſowed, both in his own garden, and in 
that of the intendant of Auvergne, 1. many-eared wheat; 
2. rath-ripe barley; 3. the common red wheat of the 
W_— and had from each of them an amazing in- 
CT - FEY : 

« Each plant of the many-eared wheat, had from fifty 
to ninety-two ſtalks, and theſe laſt yielded 13800 grins. 

« Some of the rath-ripe barley had two hundred and 
forty-four ſtalks to each plant, and yielded 14640 grains. 

« Several plants of the red wheat had three hundred 
ſtalks ; but the grains were eaten by birds. 

«© 'Theſe were fine productions: but the moſt important 
thing to be obſerved here, is that M. Peirol ſowed all theſe 
different kinds of grain, as well in his own garden, as in 

that of the intendant, on the fame day, viz. the 8th of 
September 1756; part of this corn having been ſteeped in 
the abbe de Vallemont's fertilizing liquor, while the reſt 
had not been infuſed at all: yet their productions were 
quite alike, the ground had been prepared exactly in the 
2 manner for the ſteeped and the un- ſtecped grain, and 
both were equally watered from time to time with that 
proliũe waſh. This laſt circumſtance y_ the whole ex- 
periment: for who can doubt but that this watzring of the 
plants with impregnations of dung, muſt give them great 
vigour ; even more than a conſiderable quantity of dung 
itſelf would have done? However, the following experi- 
ment is, luckily, without that fault. | 

On the 4th of April 1755, M. Peirol divided a pretty 
large field into five equal parts. The ground was in good 
tilth, and he ſowed it with barley. 2 

The firſt part was ſowed with unſteeped barley in 
rows a foot aſunder. | | 
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6 The ſecond was ſowed with the ſame kind of barley 
in de Vallemont's liquor, and likewiſe in rows a 
foot aſunder. Both had a plowing bet weenthe rows, to- 
wards the end of April. | 
—— ſowed in broad · caſt according to the 
cu country, excepting that a quarter of 
the uſual quantity of ſeed — 4 — but ul was 
the ſame of barley, and this had been ſteeped in de 

Vallemont's liquor. , 

The fourth diviſion was alſo ſowed in broad-caſt, 

like the former ; with this only difference, that the ſeed 

was ſteeped in a prolific liquar invented by M. Robineau. 

“ Laſtly, the fifth part was ſowed intirely in th com- 
* ee the uſual quantity of the ſame kind of ſeed, 
un- . 

The following was the ſtate of theſe five diviſions at 
harveſt time. 

The firſt and ſecond, which had been ſowed in rows, 
with only a quarter part of the quantity of ſeed generally 
| uſed in the common way, but prepared for the one by be- 

ng infuſed in de Vallemont's liquor, and ſowed in the 
other without any impregnation, were both very fine, and 
yielded a great deal of grain. 

The third and fourth, which had been ſowed in 
broad-caſt, with an abatement of only a quarter part of 
the uſual quantity of ſeed, and where the grain for one had 
been ſteeped in de Vallemont's liquor, and that for the 
other in M. Robineau's, were middling, and not viſibly 
different in any reſpect. 

The fifth ſpot, which had been ſowed intirely in the 
common way, and with the uſual quantity of ſeed, was 
the worſt of all. 

“ Though M. Peirol was prejudiced in favour of pro- 
lific efſences, he nevertheleſs concludes from this experi- 
ment, 1. That the un-ſteeped grain uſed for the firſt men- 
tioned portion of the field, having yielded as fine a crop as 
that of the ſecond which was — infuſing the ſeed does 
not contribute much to make the plants tiller. 

6 2. That the products of the third and fourth diviſions 
being quite alike, M. Robineau's ſteep is not better than de 
Vallemont's. : 

« 3. That the difference between the crop of the fifth, 
and thoſe of the third and fourth pieces of ground, was 
probably owing to the different quantity of ſeed. 

«© 4. That the ſuperior beauty of the firſt and ſecond, 
which ſurpaſſed all the reſt, was occaſioned by the grains 
being ſo far diſtant from each other, that the roots of the 
plants had ſufficient room to collect their food, and that 
the huſbandman was enabled to ſtir the ground between 
the rows, in the ſpring, by which the vigour of the plants 
was conſiderably increaſed. All this confirms the advan- 
tages of the New Huſbandry ; and M. Peirolis ſo convinced 
of it, that he has ſowed a very large tract of land, near 


| Riom, in the ſame manner as the two firſt parts of the 


above-mentioned experiment. 

„He has likewiſe made another trial of de Vallemont's 
ſpecific, by planting vines in two different places. In one 
of theſe, where the foil was good, the common practice 
was followed, and the cuttings ſprouted ſoon : in the 
other, where the ground was leſs good, each cutting was 
watered with two quarts of de Vallemont's liquor. 'Theſe 
laſt ſhot out later, but then grew with great ſtrength, and 
retained their leaves a long while. It cannot be douhted 
but that an infuſion of dung will invigorate plants, and 


make them grow faſter than they would otherwiſe, The 
; owners 


are here to comſidet, whether the ex- 


pence of people to do this buſineſs may not be greater than 
the advantages accruing from it will repay : but it is cer- 


tain that by thus watering their newly planted 1 eſ- 


pecially with a ſtrong infuſion of dung, they will ſecure 
their taking root. Fl 
« To ſatisfy myſelf in regard to M. Robineau's pretend- 


ed prolific liquor, I choſe a piece of ground laid out for 


wheat, and divided it into three equal parts. One of theſe 
was ſowed in the common way, with ſeeds only limed, and 


produced one hundred and ninety-two ſheaves to the 


acre, which yielded ſixty buſhels of corn. Another was 
likewiſe ſowed in the common way, with ſeed only limed, 
but two fifths leſs in quantity than 1s 3 uſed, and 
produced one hundred and ſixty- eight ſneaves, which 
| yielded fifty-four buſhels. 'The third part was ſowed with 
the ſame quantity of ſeed as the firſt, but Prepared accord- 
ing to M. Robineau's direction. N This produced one 
hundred and fiſty- ſix ſheaves, which yielded fifty - four 
buſhels of grain. From whence it follows, that his me- 
thod was not of any ſervice to the crop. | 

« His liquor, when diſtilled over a very flow fire, yields 
a little brandy ; what remains in the matraſs, yields a 
great quantity of ſalt-petre, and the reſidue is a bitter 
-water which contains a ſmall portion of alkaline falt. 
This is nearly what would be obtained from de la Jutais's 
liquor. 

T M. Vandusfel has alſo tried M. Robineau's prolific 
liquor, and found it attended with no other effect, than 
that the field where it was uſed had ſomewhat fewer ſmutty 
ears than other grounds for which the ſeed had not been 
ſo prepared. But other ſeed which he ſteeped in an in- 
fuſion of dung, aſhes, and lime, produced corn totally 
exempt from ſmut.” 

An ingenious correſpondent of the editors of the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum, has given us the following improved me- 
thod of breeding ſeed- wheat. | 

J join, fays this Efſex farmer, with many others in 
opinion, that it is beſt every year to change one's ſeed- 
wh-at, and this has been my conſtant practice : I have 
had many a weary ride to get feed that would pleaſe me, 
for I am, and always have been, very difficult in this 
matter. : 

I have near two hundred acres of land in conſtant 
tillage: theſe I divide into three portions, ſo that I have 
every year about ſixty acres in wheat, fixty more in bar- 
ley and oats: and the remainder are either fallow, or in 
beans, peas, or turnips, &c. 

When I firſt came into my ſarm, I expended annu- 
ally, of ſeed-wheat, tkirty quarters; for, after the exam- 
ple of my neighbours, I allowed four buſhels of ſeed for 
every acre I ſowed. | 
© Theſe thirty quarters often coſt me above ſeventy 
pounds; and God knows I could ſometimes but little ſpare 
ſo much money, after the great annual expence of getting 
in my harveſt... | 

« Some part of my land differs greatly in its nature 
from the other : near half my farm is a if deep clay ; 
what bottom it has I know not, as I never could find it in 
digging my ditches, &c. the other half is a bed of light 
fandy ; with a gravelly bard bottom. 

This difference in the ſoil of my farm is, on many 
accounts, a great advantage: particularly, my wheat does 

not all ripen at the fame time; I have generally nearly 
got in that growing on my gravelly land, before that 


on my clay is fit to cut; and I can beſides plow in all 
weathers, froſt excepted. | 

« But not to digreſs too much, I took it into my head 
that, with proper care, I could breed for i, on my. 
own land, as good ſeed-wheat as any I could buy, if not 
better; and I determined within myſelf to make the expe- 
-riment. | | 

«© Before I made this experiment, I had reduced the 
quantity of ſeed I uſed on each acre, to three buſhels, 
Which was a great ſaving to me. I had ſtill occaſion for 
above twenty quarters. F, | 

« My firſt ſtep was to ſe!eCt ten acres of the beſt land I 
had; five from the heavy, and as many from the light part 
of my farm: this land was by nature rich and good; it lay 
on the gentle ſouthern declivity of a hill, and required very 


little manure: it lay in two little detached fields, at ſome 
diſtance one from the other. 7 ' 


„ -When I had prepared this land by a winter and ſum- 


mer fallowing, in which time the clayey part was plowed 
ſeven times, and the light land five times, I had both 
fields ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat I could procure ; 
that for the heavy land I got from Hertfordſhire, the - 
other from a particular friend who holds a farm in Cam- , 
bridgeſhire. 42 

«© When the ſeaſon for ſowing approached, I was 
mightily pleaſed with the appearance of my two little 
plots ; for reſembled beſt-kept gardens, not a 
weed to be „and the earth as fine as garden- 
mould. | ; Yai te | 

On this occaſion I did not brine my ſeed, but had it 
put into a large tub: ſome water was then poured on it, 
and I made a t labourer, with a ſtiff half-worn birchen- 
broom, ſtir it very briſkly about for near half an hour ; 
this I imagined would waſh off the ſmut, if any there 
happened to be: the light ſeeds, which were very few, 
were ſkimmed off. | 

& I let the wheat afterwards lie three hours ſoaking, 
when my man again ſtirred it briſkly with the ſame broom, 
and immediately poured the water off. 

«© Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was ſprinkled in the uſual 
manner with ſlaked lime, in order to prepare it for ſowing. 

“ My reaſon for not brining it was, that I thought it 
would bring it too forward ; and I rather choſe 40 ſow it 
early, which is, I know, in r a very good practice. 

« In ſowing this land, 1, in ſome meaſure, followed 
Mr. Tull's directions; that is, I ſowed my wheat in rows 
with large intervals in the following manner. ; 

] had a furrow opened about a rod from the hedge: in 
this furrow ſome ſeed was by a careful hand very thinly 
ſcattered, not ſowed in the common way with a fling- of 
the arm. | . 

It took up time; ſo I had two fowers to each plow. 
When the plowman had drawn the firſt furrow, he then 

ed another, at about ten feet diſtance from the firſt in 
the land; and ſeed was in the ſame manner thinly ſcat- 
tered in this alſo: after this, he returned to the firit fur- 
row, and drawing another cloſe to it, covered the ſeed 
the fame thing he did by the ſecond furrow : he after- 
wards went two bouts without any feed being ſown in 
the furrows ; but the third bout ſeed, was thinly ſcat- 
tered, as before, to form the ſecond row of corn in each 
bed: another bout was made to cover the ſeed when the 
two beds were finiſhed, the middle of the interval being 
left unplowed. | 175 


a 


| © In this manner both my little fields were ſown, int 
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double rows with intervals about five or (ix feet wide be- 
twixt the beds, and the rows about two feet aſunder. 
The corn came up very well, and preſerved a good 
whol appearance all the winter. 
« Early in the ſpring, that is, in the month of Fe- 


bruary, I made a careful man fow the ſpaces betwixt the | i 


rows of corn on the heavy land with wood-aſhes, and on 
the light land with foot : theſe were both ſoon waſhed in 
by the rain, and the effects were ſpeedily to be ſeen in the 
new-afſumed vigour of the crops, and this vigour continu- 
ed till the corn was ripe. | 

« As ſoon as any weeds appeared, the intervals which 
were left unplowed at ſeed-time were turned up, and the 
ſpaces betwixt the rows diligently hand-hoed : this hand- 
hoeing was ſeveral times repeated, to keep the crop quite 
clear from weeds, the intervals had alſo ſeveral other 
ſtirrings; but this work was chiefly done with a ve 
light plow, without an earth-board in the heavy land, 
and without either earth- board or coulter in the other 
little field. 

„% Every thing came very well forward; and when the 
wheat began to ſpindle, I had the outſides of the rows well 
earthed- up with a plow, and the inſides with a hand-hoe: 
the inſides were done firſt, 

At harveſt the fields made a noble appearance: a fine 
well broke earth ſtriped with rows of healthy wheat. 

Ihe cutting this wheat was very eaſily performed, it 
ſtood fo ready to the reapers hands; and when it was 
houſed and threſhed, it yielded me about four quarters on 
an acre, one with another, the firſt year, though I have 
fince had ſometimes more, ſometimes a little leſs. | 

« My ten acres then yielded me about forty quarters ; 
and I had occaſion for only about twenty-two to ſow my 
common wheat-lands: I therefore jooy only the 2 — 

ime part of this crop, getting the ſheaves very lightly 
— what NN 2 * bread- corn. 

I never ſaw finer ſeed · wheat than mine was this year: 
my heavy lands I ſowed with the ſeed produced by the 
light field, and my light lands with that produced by the 
heavy field, | 0 a 

„% As ſoon as J had got in this ſelect crop, I got the in- 
tervals in order for ſowing with a ſecond ay in moſt re- 

s continuing the — * of the year before: I had the 
hke ſucceſs, and might, perhaps, with equal advantage, 
have continued cropping the fields every year in the ſame 
manner: but, not to d too much on Mr. Tull, my 
next crop was a full crop of barley on them, which ſuc- 
ceeded well: and I ſelected two other plots of ground, of 
equal goodneſs, for my ſeed-corn huſbandry, as I call it. 

In this manner I have now for ſeveral years paſt ma- 
naged, growing my own ſeed ; and, if any thing, my 
crops have ſince increaſed : but I have again reduced the 
quantity from three to two buſhels of ſeed, for each acre 
of my wheat-land in common: that is, ſuch as I ſow 
in the ordinary way: on ſome of my rich, ſtrong land, 
I do not uſe above fix pecks, and find it anſwer very 


well. | 

2 I could like to extend this New Huſbandry, or this 
imitation at leaſt of the New Huſbandry, over all my 
lands that are in tillage: but in my method of practiſing, 
the ce would be too great: my ſowers are well 


— 


paid; I have enough to do to make my plowmen go 
out of their ordinary way; and it coſts me a great 


228 yet all this I do not grudge to procure good 


| and with; and fo far from being fearful of having my 


% By introducing the drill-plow and the horſe-hoe I 
could fave a deal of labour on my light lands ; and 
I may probably ſome time or other attempt it : but, at the 
ſame time, I am very ſenſible, I ſhall find great difficu 
in getting men that will even try to do the work with theſe 
inſtruments. The common labourers in huſbandry hate 
novelty: they purſue, without murmuring, the old beaten 
track; but put them out of it, and thought will become 
ray! the ſact is, they imagine it a very great hard- 
ſhip to be obliged to work and think too, all for the 
ſame money. 

Without great reſolution, and ſome kind of au- 
thority, a farmer will be obliged to let them even dig a 
ditch their own way: innovation they like not in any 
ſhape, often making uſe of the expreſſion, that they are 
too old to learn. cs 

This, to a man who is very much diſpoſed to lend a 
helping hand towards the improvement of ag: iculture, is 
a mortifying circumſtance: there is ſcarcely any thing ſo 
difficult as to make an obſtinate man uſeful; if, by dint of 
authority, you oblige him to go out of his way, he will 
rather contribute to the loſs of your crop, than not to en-- 


| deavour to convince you that he is in the right. I 


have often, to my ſorrow, felt the truth of this obſerva- 
tion. 

“Several reaſons, though Ideal not much in them, may 
be aſſigned for the ſeed- wheat I raiſe in the above de- 
ſeribed manner, being ſo good. 

In the firſt place, I ſow it on land that has not taſted 
any dung for ſome years, but is, in its own nature, rich 
and good: to this practice I aſcribe a great deal of its 
goodneſs. In the next place, as the corn does not ſtand 
too thick, it enjoys all the benefit it can receive from the 
ſun and air: by this means it attains a perfect maturity, 
and is certainly improved both in bulk and quality. 

“ The ſlight ſpring - dreſſing I give it, of ſoot or aſhes, is. 
of very great ſervice: it warms the roots, and brings the: 
corn forward; it looſens the earth, and either itſelf gives 
nouriſhment to the plants, or, at leaſt, puts the earth in 
a diſpoſition to afford it. 

Not a little is to be attributed to the frequent hoein 
betwixt the rows and the ſtirrings of the intervals; and I 
find one very particular and great advantage reſult ſrom it, 
which 1s, that it is an excellent means of clearing my land 
of weeds; for they no ſooner attain a part of their growth, 
but they are deſtroyed long before they ſeed. £5 

« Farmers in general think their fields cannot in the 
ſpring be too full of wheat-plants: the ground ſeems co- 
vered with verdure, and the blades are, as it were, crouded 
for want of room: when the weeds begin to get up, they 
ſend in a parcel of men and women with weeding-hooks, 
not letting a hoe come near the land to cut them up: they 
are ſadly afraid they ſhould not have plants enough at har- 
veſt; whereas, if they were to meaſure and mark off a rod 
ſquare of land in February, and count the plants growing 


on it then, and afterwards count them in the beginning of 


Auguſt, it would almoſt always be found, that four parts in 
five of them had periſhed in the intermediate months, and 
that what remained were, by far too much. crouded ſtill, 
and had each but few ſtalks. 85 

“I never weed my corn of late years; for as I allow 
only two buſhels of ſeed, and often Jeſs, to an acre, the 
plants come up thin; and there is of courſe room for a 
moderate-ſ{ized hoe, which is the inſtrument I clean my 


crop 


SEE 


cfop injured by this means, I order the workmen, where 
the plants ſtand too cloſe, to cut them up without mercy, 


as they would dothe moſt pernicious weeds: if there hap- 


accident to be a vacant ſpot, they eafily re- 
move ſome plants to it, with earth about their roots, by 
the help of their hoe. | | | 

6% By this management I, in ſome meaſure, reap the 
benefit of the advantages promiſed in the New Huſbandry ; 
though I have not ſuch opportunities of ſo often giving 
the plants a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment, nor of earthing 
them up when the grain is forming in the ear; for, after 
the corn has = forth its ſtalks to any conſiderable length, 
it would not be ſo pr to ſend in the hoers : but all the 
loſs is the want of earthing up the ym ſo late as I could 
wiſh; for the weeds will, before this time, be pretty well 
got under, and a fewof them will be able to ripen their ſeeds 

fore harveſt, when they will of courſe be deſtroyed by 
turning in the ſtubble, which I always do as ſoon as poſh- 
ble ; though many of my neighbours let their ſtubbles lie 
rough all the winter, for the fake of feeding a few ſcore 
of ewes. | 

„% Every farmer has methods peculiar to himſelf ; and 
they are, for the molt part, ſuch as were practiſed by their 
fathers, grandfathers, &c. whom they ſucceed, in the 
culture of their farms. | 

«© My method, as you muſt now be ſenſible, differs 
from moſt of thoſe uſed by other occupiers of land ; and 
if I cannot ſo well defend them by arguments, an ex- 
perience of ſeveral years has convinced me that I ought ſtill 
to perſiſt in the practice of them: they have anſwered all 
the ends I could wiſh from them: what could I deſire more? 

I am enabled to raiſe all my own ſeed without the 
trouble of procuring it from a great diſtance, at a large 
expence, and with a deal of trouble. 8 

« My crops are to the full as good as ever they 
were, and I uſe leſs ſeed by above one half: my manure 
goes a great deal farther than it uſed to do, becauſe I 
beſtow more 2 and other tillage on my land; 
and I am not ſo much peſtered as I formerly was with 
weeds, for they now very ſeldom are ſuffered to ſeed on 
my land. 

„Of this laſt evil, I mean that of weeds, I have not, 
however, yet got quite rid ; for ſuch of my fields as bor- 
der on my neighbours lands are ſtill often infeſted ; ſome of 
theſe ſame neighbours, I have ſeveral times mentioned, are 
but ſlovenly farmers, and the weeds which have wingedor 
downy ſeeds, are conſtantly wafted by the wind from their 
land to mine; fo that I, in ſome meaſure, am puniſhed 
tor their neglects: thiſtles are this way particularly trou- 
bleſome, as the ſeeds of them will ſometimes be carried a 
very conſiderable way by the wind. 

I have very little more to ſay at this time, except that 
I never threſh the ſheaves that are to ſupply me with ſeed 
corn till juſt when I want to make uſe of it. I have a 
notion, that the ſeed keeps better in the covering nature 
has given it, I mean the chaff, than it would do without 
it; and I am pretty certain it ſprouts ſooner in the ground, 
the huſk or bran of the grain being preſerved in a tenderer 


and more yielding ſtate, than it would be were it expoſed 
to the open air.“ 


pens by any 


SEED-LIP, Seep-Le AP, ar Setp-Lop, a ſeed-baſket, 


2 * veſſel in which the ſower carries his ſeed, in order to 
ow it. | 

| SEELING, a term uſed by horſe- dealers to imply the 
time when a horſe begins to have white eye-brows ; that 


of the ſheat which enters into it. 


| 


SHE 


is, when there grows on that part about the breadth' of a 
farthing, a parcel of white hair, mixed with thoſe of his 
natural colour. This is a mark of old age, a horſe never 
ſceling before he is fourteen, and always before he is ſix- 
teen years old. | ff +% 
SELANDERS. See SALENDERS. | 
SEMBRADOR, an inſtrument uſed in Spain for ſowing 
corn. See the article DRILL-PLOUGH. 
SEMIFISTULAR-Flowers, are thoſe whoſe upper part 
reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely. 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS- Flowers, are thoſe whoſe petals 
are hollow in the lower part; but in their upper flat, and 
continued in the ſhape of tongue. | | 
SETTER, a kind of ſeton or iſſue, made by cutting 
a hole in the dewlap of an ox or cow, and putting into 
the wound a ſort of tent formed out of the root of helle- 
boraſter ; by which the ill humours vent themſelves. 
To SEW, or go SEW, to go dry; ſpoken of a cow. - 
SHAKING, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, conſiſting of 
a weakneſs in their hinder quarters, ſo that they cannot 
riſe up when they are down. No cure is yet known for it. 
SHARD, af ent of an earthen veſſel. | . 
SHARE, of a plougb, that part which cuts the ground, 
the extremity forward being covered with a ſharp-pointed 
iron, called the point of the ſhare ;' and the end of the 
wood behind, the tail of the ſhare. See the article PLouGH. 
The may of the whole ſhare from point to tail, ac- 
cording to » ſhould be three feet nine inches ; -at the - 
top of the iron it has an upright piece called the ſin; and 
near the iron at the other end, there is an oblong ſquared 
hollow, called the ſocket; the uſe of which is to reteive 
the bottom of the ſheat. Near the tail there is a thin 
plate of iron, well rivetted to the wood ; by means of this 
plate the tail of the ſhare is held firmly to the hinder ſheat 
of the plough by a ſmall iron pin, with a ſkrew at the end, 
and a nut ikruwed on it, on the inner or right fide of the 
nest. 2 | | 
The point of the ſhare is that part in which it does not 
run upto the fin: this point is generally made of three 
inches and a half in length, and ſhould be flat underneath, 
and round at the top, and the lower part of it muſt be of 
hard ſteel. The edge of the fin ſhould alſo be well ſtecled, 
and ſhould make an acute angle with the ſhare. * 
The ſocket is a ſort of mortiſe ; it ſhould be a foot 
long, and about two inches deep: the fore-end of it muſt 
not be perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end 
'The upper edge of the 
fore-part muſt be always made to bear againſt the ſheat ; 
but, if this end of the ſocket ſhould not be quite fo ob- 
lique as the ſheat, it may be helped by paring off a ſmall 
part of the wood at the point. | 
SHAW, a wood that encompaſſes a cloſe. 
SH AWLE, a ſhovel uſed in winnowing corn. | 
SIIEARING of ſheep, the operation of Cutting off the 
flecce or coat of wool with a pair of ſhears. See 1he art cle 
SHEAP, | „ 
SHEAT of a Plough, that part of the plough - which 
paſſes through the beam, and is faſtencd to the ſhare. 
The ſheat, or as it is ſometimes called the fore- heat, 
there being another piece of timber behind it called the 
hinder ſheat, ſnould be ſeven inches wide, and ſaſtened to 
the beam by a retch (a picce of iron with two legs) and 
by a wedge driven by it into the hole of the beam. "The 


angle contained between the ſheat and the beam of the 


plough ſhould be 


- about fort: -:wo degrees. 1 
8 


SHEAVES, 


8 HE SHE 


SHEAVES, bundles of corn bound up in the field. will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether 
ee the article Harvesr. he has turnips to do it till the graſs comes; for very often 
SHED, a flight temporary covering. lk both the ewes and lambs are the want of 
SHEEP, vit, in y, a well known ſpecies of | food ; or, if this does not happen, if the lambs are only 
cattle, and which are kept at the leaſt expence of any to | ſtunted in their growth by it, it is an accident that they * 
the farmer. They will thrive upon almoſt any ground, never recover. The e wenty weeks with lamb, 
and for that reaſon are preferred by many before the larger | and according to this it is eaſy to calculate the proper time. 
cattle. The beſt time for them to yean is in April, unleſs the 
Tue beſt fort of ſheep for fine wool are thoſe bred m | owner has very forward graſs, or turnips, or the ſheep 
| Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, but they are ſmall and | are field ſheep, where you have not incloſures to keep 
black-faced, and bear but a ſmall quantity. them in, then it may be proper they ſhould yearn in 
Warwick, Leiceſter, Buckingham, Northampton | January, that the lambs may 2 by May-day, and 
ſhire, breed a large boned ſheep, of the beſt ſhape, and | be able to follow the dam over the fallows, and water 
deepeſt wool we have got. The marſhes of Lincolnſhire | furrows; but then the lambs that come ſo early, muſt 
breed a very large kind of ſheep, but their wool is not | have a great deal of care taken of them, and ſo indeed 
good, unleſs the breed be mended by bringing in ſheep of | ſhould all other lambs at their firſt falling, elſe, while 
other countries among them, which is a ſcheme of Jate | they are weak, the crows and magpies will peck their eyes 
very profitably followed there. out. 
The northern counties in general breed ſheep with | When ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to 
long, but hairy wool: and Wales breeds a ſmall hardy | feed, it muſt not be too rank firſt, for, if it be, it gene- 
kind of ſheep which has the beſt-taſted fleſh, but the | rally throws them into ſcowerings. Ewes that are big 
worſt wool of all. ſhould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to them 
The farmer ſhould always buy his ſheep from a worſe | to be fat at the time of their bringing forth their young. 
land than his own, and ſhould be big-boned, and | They may be well fed indeed, like cows, a fortnight be- 
have a long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well. "Theſe | fore-hand, to put them in heart. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
ſheep always breed the fineſt wool, and alſo are the moſt | The feeding ſheep with turnips is one great advantage 
approved of by the butcher for fale in the market. to the farmers, from the crops they raiſe of them : they 
or the choice of ſheep to breed, the ram muſt be | ſoon fatten upon them, but there is ſome difficulty in 
young, and his ſkin of the fame colour with his wool, for | getting them to feed on them; the old ones always re- 
the lambs will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin. He | fuſe them at firſt, and will ſometimes faſt three or four 
ſhould have a large long body, a broad forchead, round, | days, till almoſt famiſhed ; but the young lambs fall to at 
and well riſing, 4 e eyes, and ſtrait and ſhort noſtrils. | once. 
The polled ſheep, TT is, thoſe which have no horns, The common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock of 
are found to be the beſt breeders. The ewe ſhould have | ſheep at large into a field of turnips, is very difadvantage- 
a broad back, a large bending neck, ſmall, but. ſhort ; | ous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a fortnight, as 
clean and nimble legs, and a thick deep wool covering her | would have kept them a whole winter. There are three 
all over. To know whether they be ſound or not, the | other waysof feeding them on this food, all of which have 
farmer ſhould examine the wool that none of it be want- | their ſeveral advantages. 
ing, and ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white and The firſt way is to divide the land by hurdles, and al- 
even, and the briſket ſkin red, the wool firm, the breath | low the ſheep to come upon ſuch a portion only at a time, 
ſweet, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the beſt | as they can eat in one day, and ſo advance the hurdles 
time for beginning to breed, and their firſt lambs ſhould | farther into the ground daily, till all be eaten. This is 
not be kept too long, to weaken them by ſuckling, but | infinitely better than the former random method, but they 
be fold as ſoon as conveniently may be. ey will breed | never eat them clean even this way, but leave the bot- 
advantageouſly, till they are — years old. toms aud outſides ſcooped in the ground; the people pull 
I be farmers have a method of knowing the age of a | up theſe indeed with iron crgoks, and lay them before the 
ſheep, as a horſe's is known, by the mouth. When a] ſheep again, but they are commonly ſo fouled with the 
ſheep is one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad | creature's dung and urine, and with the dirt from their 
teeth before; when it is two ſhear, it will have four ; | feet, that they do not care for them ; they eat but little 
when three, fix; when four, eight; after this their | of them, and what they do, does not nouriſh them like 
mouths begin to break. The difference of land makes | the freſh roots. | 
a very great difference in the ſheep. The ſecond way is by incloſing the ſheep in hurdles, 
The fat paſtures breed {trait tall ſheep, and the bar-| as in the former, but in this they pull up all the tur- 
ren hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones ; woods and | nips' they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, and 
mountains breed tall and flender ſheep, but the beſt of | daily remove the hurdles over the ground, whence they 
all are thoſe bred upon new plowed land, and dry | have pulled up the turnips: by this means there is no 
ounds. On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands are | waſte, and leſs expence, for a perſon may in two hours 
Pad for ſhcep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to be over- pull up all thoſe turnips ; the remaining ſhells of which 
flowed, and to have ſand and dirt left on them. The falt | would have employed three or four labourers a day to get 
marſhes are, however, an exception to this general rule, | up with their crooks out of the goons trodden hard by the 
for their ſaltneſs makes amends ſor their moiſture, any thing | feet of the ſheap; and the worſt is, that as, in the method 
of ſalt, by reaſon of its drying quality, being of great ad- | of pulling up firſt, the turnips are eat up clean; in this 
vantage to ſheep. ®* way, by the hook, they are waſted,. the ſheep do not eat 
As to the the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the | any great part of them, and when the ground comes to be 


farmer muſt conſider at what time of the ſpring his graſs tilled afterwards for a crop of corn, the fragments of the 
turnips 
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turnips are ſcen in lach 
the crop at leaſt ſeems to 


e been waſted. 


them in a cart or waggon to ſome other 

them on a freſh place every day; by this means 
will eat them up clean, roots and leaves. 
advantage of this method is, when there is a land not far 
off which wants dung more than that where the turnips 
grow, which perhaps is alfo too wet for the ſheep in win- 
ter, and then the turnips will, 7 the too great moiſture 
and dirt of the ſoil, ſometimes ſpoil the ſheep, and give 
them the rot. Yet ſuch ground will often bein 

more and larger pany a than dry land ; and when they are 
carried off, and eaten by the ſheep on ploughed land in dry 
weather, and on green {ward in wet weather, the ſheep 
will ſucceed much the better ; and the moiſt ſoil, where 
the turnips grow, not being trodden by the ſheep, will be 
much fitter for a crop of corn, than if they had been fed 
with the turnips on it. 'The expence of hurdles, and the 
trouble of moving them is ſaved in this caſe, and this will 
counterbalance at leaſt the expence of pulling the turnips, 
and N them to the places where they are to be 
eaten. They muſt always be carried off for oxen. Tull 
Horſe- hacing Huſbandry. 

It can hardly be doubted, ſays, M. de Buffon, but 
that thoſe animals which are at preſent tame and dome- 
ſtic, were formerly wild. Let the weakneſs and ſtupidity 
of the ſheep being conſidered, and likewiſe that this de- 
ſenceleſs animal cannot fave itſelf by flight; that all car- 
nivorous animals are his enemies, ſingling it out in pre- 
ferenceto others, and devouring it for the fineneſs of its 
fleſh: at the ſame time we muſt remember that this ſpecies 
is not very prolific, and that each individual is but ſhort- 
lived : when theſe particulars are conſidered, we ſhould 
be inclined to think, that from the beginning of things, 
the ſheep has been committed to the care of man: that his 

rotection is neceſſary to its ſubſiſtance, and his care to 
its multiplying; nor are any deſarts known to afford wild 
theep ; but in all places where man does not govern, the 
hon, the tyger, and the wolf, reign by violence and cruelty ; 
theſe voracious animals live longer, and multiply much 
faſter than the ſheep: and were we even now to ſorſake 
the numerous flocks fed in the paſtures, and on the hills, 
they would ſoon be deſtroyed before our eyes, and the 
whole ſpecies extirpated by the number and voracious ap- 
petites of carnivorous animals. 2 

„ 'Thus it appears that this ſpecies is indebted to our 
aſſiſtance and care for its continuance ; for it could not 
ſubſiſt of itſelf. The ſheep is abſolutely without defence 
or reſource ; the weapons of the ram are but weak; his 
courage nothing more than a petulance, troubleſome to 
others, uſeleſs to himſelf, and deſtroyed by caſtration. 
The weathers are ſtill more timorous than the ewes. lt is 
from fear that they ſo eften aſſemble in flocks ; the leaſt 
uncommon noiſe cauſes them to leap over each other, or 
gather cloſe together ; while this fear is attended with the 
groſſeſt ſtupidity : they have not ſenſe to avoid danger ; 
they even appear not to feel their diſagreeable ſituation ; 
they ſtray whereves they happen to'be, whether it rain or 


now; and ſuch is their obſtinacy, that in order to make 


them change their place, or follow any road, they muſt 
have a ] z trained to walk before them, whoſe mo- 
tions they readily follow ſtep by ſtep. This leader him- 
ſelf would ſtir no more than the reſt of the flock, were he 
not driven by the ſhepherd, or hunted by the guardian dog, 


tics on the ſurface, that half 
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Tube third manner is to pull up the turnips, and | parate, gather them together, and direct them in their 
| urnips, remove | f 
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The great 


lamb, which is 
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which is taught to protect and defend them; to guide, fe- 


motions. | 

C Sheep, therefore, of all quadruped animals are the 
moſt ſtupid, and have the leaſt inſtinct and contrivance. 
The goats, which in ſo many reſpects reſemble them, 
have much more ſagacity ; they ſtand in need of no guide, 
they ſhun dangers; new objects ſoon become farniſlar to 
them; whereas the ſtupid ſheep neither ſhuns nor ap- 
proaches: though under the greateſt want of affiftance, 


they do not approach man ſo freely as the goat ; and what 
mals ſeems the loweſt degree either of fear or inſen- 


in ani 
ſibility, they ſce their lambs taken away without anger, 
without reſiſtance, and without expreſſing their grief by 
any cry different from their common bleating. 7 

6 But this animal, in itſelf ſo deſpicable, ſo deſtitute 
of ſentiment and internal qualities, is to man the moſt. 
valuable; its utility the moſt immediate and extenſive: it 
alone ſatisſies wants of the greateſt neceſſity; it furniſhes 
both food and apparel, beſides the advantages ariſing from. 
the ſuet, mik, ſkin, intrails, bones, and dung Of this crea- 
ture, to which nature ſeems to have given nothing as its. 
property; all is to be delivered up to man. . 

e Love, the moſt general and active ſentiment; is 
alone able to impart ſome vivacity to the ram: he be- 
comes wanton, fights, ruſhes againſt the other rains, and 
ſometimes even attacks his ſhepherd; but the ewe, when. 
in heat, ſeems not at all the more affected, or the more 
animated ; her inſtinct reaches no farther than not to refuſe 
the ram's aproaches ; to chuſe her food, and know her 
lamb. The inſtinct of this animal is the ſurer, as it is 
more mechanical ; and, if I may be allowed the expref- 
ſion, the more innate. A young lamb will, amidſt a nu- 
merous flock, find its dam and ſeize the dug, without 
ever being miſtaken. Sheep are alſo ſaid to be impreſſed 
by modulated ſounds, to feed more aſſiduouſſy, to be in 
better health, and to fatten ſooner by the ſound of a pipe ; 
and that they are evidently ſenſible of the charms of muſic. 
But it is alſo ſaid, and I believe with more truth, that mu- 
fic rather ſerves to amuſe the ſhepherd's tedious hours, and 
that to this ſupine and ſolitary life the origin of that art is 
owin | | 

cc 
of a very weak conſtitution ; they cannot bear walking 
any length of time; travelling exhauſts them; running 
ſoon puts them out of breath; the ſcorching rays of the 


ſuperabundance of their fat often proves fatal to them, and 


than any other domeſtic animal. vp 
«© When a ewe is near yeaning, ſhe muſt be ſeparated: 
from the flock, and watched, in order to be afliſted ; the 


be in danger. After yeaning, the lamb is raiſed on his. 


milked out, it being vitiated, and very noxious to the 

t from ſucking till the udder is filled 
with freſh milk: 
four days 


- 


— 


Theſe animals, whoſe inſtinct is ſo ſimple, are alſo 


ſun hurt them eqally with the rain and ſnow. Their 
diſeaſes are many, and moſt of them contagious. The 


always hinders their fruitfulneſs; they yean with difficulty; 
they frequently caſt their lambs, and require more care 


lamb often preſents itſelf a- thwart, or with its feet firſt; 
and in this caſe, without aſſiſtance, the ewe's life would 


feet; at the ſame time all the milk in the ewe's udder is 


e lamb is kept warm, and for threeor - 
ſhut up with the ewe, that it may learn to know - 
her, during which time the ewe is fed with good bay, 

barley-meal, or brau mixed with a little ſalt ; and water, 
| — chill is taken off, and mixed with Wann | 
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of flour, bean- meal, or 


like the reſt, and ſent with the flock, taking care that ſhe 
be not driven too far, leſt her milk be heated. Some time 
after, when the ſucking lamb ſhall have gathered ſtrength, 
and „ 5 pes no farther care is requiſite ; it may be 
left to follow its dam to the paſtures, 

All the lambs of a weekly appearance are generally 
diſpoſed of to the butcher ; thoſe intended to be kept be- 
ing the largeſt, moſt vigorous, and having the thickeſt 
fleece. Lambs of the firſt yeaning are never ſo good as 
the following. To bring up lambs yeaned in the months 
of October, November, December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, they muſt be kept in the houſe during the winter, 
M only in the morning and evening to ſuck ; but 
in beginning of April they may be turned into the 
fields. Some time before this a little graſs is daily 
given them, in order to habituate them by degrees to this 
new food. They may be weaned at the end of one month; 
but it is better to delay it for ſix weeks or two months. 
White lambs, without ſpots, are always preferred to the 
black or mottled ; white wool being more valuable than 
the black or mixed. 

„ 'The proper age for caſtration is at the end of five or 


fix months, or even a little later in ſpring or autumn, 


when the weather is mild. This operation is performed 
by two different methods ; the moſt common 1s by inci- 
ſion, when the teſticles, which are eaſily ſeparatcd, are 
drawn out through the wound: the other is performe 
without inciſion, by tying a ſtring very tight round the 
ſcrotum above the teſticles : for this compreſſion deſtroys 
the veſſels which ſupplies them with blood and juices: The 
lamb, on caſtration, becomes ſickiſh and dull, ſo that it 
would not be improper to give him, for two or three days, 
a little bran mixed with a ſmall quantity of falt, to prevent 
a loſs of appetite, which this operation often cauſes. 

6 At the end of a year, rams, ſheep, and weathers loſe 
the two fore-teeth of the lower jaw; and they are known 
to want the inciſive teeth in the upper jaw. At eighteen 
months the two teeth Joining to the former, alſo fall out; 
and at three years, being all re-placed, they are even and 

retty white. But as the creature advances in age they 
come looſe, blunt, and afterwards black. The age of 
the ram is alſo known by his horns, which ſhew them- 
ſelves in the very firſt year, and, often at the birth, and 
continue to grow a ring annually to the very period of life. 
Though ſheep are often without horns, yet they have 
bony prominencies in the ſame places of the head, where 
the Ek of rams appear. Some ſheep however have two, 
and others four horns, five or ſix inches in length, but leſs 
twiſted than thoſe of the ram ; when there are four, the two 
outward are ſhorter than the others. 
„„The ram is capable of generating at eighteen months, 
and a ewe may yean at the end of a year; but it is better to 
delay it till the ewe be two, and the ram three years old. 
The produce of theſe animals, if too early, and even the 
firſt, is always weak, and of a bad conſtitution. One ram 
will be ſufficient for twenty-five or thirty ewes; but he 
ſhould be remarkable for ſtrength and comelineſs. He 
muſt alſo have horns; for ſome have none, and ſuch, in 
theſe climates, are very indifferent. In a good and comely 
ram, the head muſt be large and thick, the forchead 
broad, the eyes large and black, the noſe ſhort, the rieck 
thick, the body long and raiſed, the back and rump broad, 


the teſticles large, and the tail long. The beſt are white, | 


* 


nd millets given her to drink. 
At the end of four or five days ſhe may be gradually fed | 


d | months of Sept 


ſilky, and white; eſpecially i 

a large body, a thick — and a ligh 

ing. And it has been already obſerved, that thoſe which 

3 rather lean than fat, bring forth more eaſily than 
ers. | | 

The ſeaſon of the ewe's heat is from the beginning 
of November to the end of April; butthey may be brought 
to conceive in any ſeaſon, b giving them provocative 
foods, as falt water, and bread hemp- ſeed. Each ewe 
is covered three or ſour times, and then ſeparated from 
the ram, which always prefers the older ſheep, and neg - 
lets the younger. In the ſeaſon of copulation they 
ſhould not be ed to the rain or bad weather, wet hin- 
dering their retention ; and a chap of thunder often pro- 
duces abortion. A day or two after being covered, they 
are put again to their common diet, without having any 
more ſalt water; the continual uſe of which, as well as 
that of hemp-ſeed bread, and other hot aliments, would 
infallibly cauſe abortion. "They go five months, and yean 
at the beginning of the ſixth ; they ſeldom bring two lambs, 
In hot climates they yean twice a year: but in France, 
and the colder countries, only once. Some have the ram 
given to them about the end of July or the beginning of 
Auguſt, in order to have lambs in the month of January ; 
but the ram is given to a much greater number in the 
ember, October, and November; and 
lambs are in great plenty in February, March, and 
April. They are alſo to be had in the months of May, 
June, July, Auguſt, and September, there being no ſcar- 
city of them but in Oftober, November and December. 
The ewe yields, during ſeven or eight months, plenty of 
milk, which is a good food for children and peaſants. It 
alſo makes good cheeſe, eſpecially if mixed with that of 
cows. The time for milking ewes is immediately on their 
going out to paſture, or on their return ; twice a day in 
ummer, and once in winter. ä 

« Ewes fatten very faſt during their pregnancy, as they 
then eat more than at other times. As they often hurt 
themſelves, and frequently miſcarry, ſo they ſometimes 
become barren; and it is not very extraordinary for them 
to bring forth monſtrous productions. However, when 
properly tended; they are capable of yeaning during their 
whole life; that is, to the age of ten or twelve years ; but 

enerally, when they are turned of ſeven or eight, they 
2 and become ſickly. A ram lives to twelve or 
fourteen years; but after eight is no longer ſit for propaga- 
tion: he ſnhould then be knit and fattened with the old 
ſheep. The fleſh of the ram, though knit and fattened, 
is but of a bad taſte ; that of the old ewe flabby and in- 
ſipid; whereas that of the weather is the moſt ſucculent, 
and the beſt of all common meats. 

6 To form a flock, from which a reaſonable profit 
may be expected, ſheep and weathers muſt be purchaſed, 
of about eighteen months, or two years old ; and one 
ſhepherd, if careful, and aſſiſted by a good dog, may take 
care of a hundred. In leading them out to paſture he 
ſhould go before them, and accuſtom them to know his 
voice, to follow him without ſtopping, or ſtraying among 
the corn, woods, and fallow lands, where they would do 
damage. The places that beſt agree with them are downs, 
and ſmall eminencies ; low, wet, and marſhy grounds 
ſhould be avoided. | | 


During 


e During the winter, they are fed at home with bran, | 
turnips, hay, ſtraw, lucern, ſaintfoin, the leaves of elm, 
aſh, &c. ey are, however, led out every day, unleſs 
the weather be very had; tho' this is rather to walk than feed 
them; and in this inclement ſeaſon, it is always near ten 
in the morning before they are led out; and after ſtayin 
four or five hours, they are watered, and brought back 
about three in the afternoon ; whereas in ſpring and au- 
tumn, they are led to the field as ſoon as the fun has diſ- 

rſed the froſt or humidity on the graſs, and continue 
there till ſun-ſet. It is alſo ſufficient for them in theſe ſea- 
ſons, to drink once. a day, juſt before they are brought 
back to the ſheep-houſe, where they muſt always find fod- 
der, though in leſs quantity than in winter. It is only m 
ſummer Gat they are to live entirely on the paſtures, whi- 
ther they are led twice a day, and alſo made to drink 
twice. They are led out very early in the morning to 
feed as ſoon as the dew is down, where they continue 
ſour or five hours; after which, and being had to the wa- 
ter, they are brought back to the fold, ſheep-houſe, or 
ſome other ſhady place: about three or four o clock, when 
the extreme heat begins to abate, they are a ſecond time 
led to' the paſture, where they continue till the evening ; 
and were it not for the fear of wolves, they ſhould paſs 
the night in the open air, as they do in England, which 
would render them more vigorous, clean, and healthy. 
As too great a heat is remarkably troubleſome, and the 
violence of the ſun-beams diſorders their heads, and throws 
them into vertigo's, it is proper to make choice of places 
ſhaded from the ſun, and in the morning to lead them on 
eminencies expoſed to the eaſt, and in the afternoon on 
thoſe that are expoſed to the weſt, that when they are 
feeding, their heads may be in the ſhadow of their body. 
Laſtly, in order to fave their wool, they muſt not be led 
through any buſhy places. 

e In dry and high grounds, eſpecially if the herbage 
abound in wild thyme, and other odoriferous plants, the 
mutton is of a much finer quality than that which is fed 
in moiſt vallies and low plains; unleſs theſe plains be 
ſandy and near the ſea, the herbage then being ſprinkled 
with falt; and the ſheep are e. ſo good as on theſe 
ſalt plains. The ewes alſo fed in them, yield more milk, 
and of a better taſt?. 'Theſe animals are remarkably fond 
of ſalt, and nothing is more healthful when given in mo- 
deration; and in ſome places it is cuſtomary to put into 
the ſheep-houſe a bag of ſalt, or a ſaline ſtone, which 
they all greedily lick one after another. „ 

Every year the flock ſhould be examined, in order to 
find out ſuch as begin to grow old, and are intended for 
fattening ; for as they require a different management 
from the others, ſo they ſhould alſo be formed into a ſepa- 
rate flock. 'They ſhould be led abroad in ſummer belbee 
ſun-rifing, in order to feed on the graſs while moiſtened 

with the dew. Nothing forwards the fattening of wea- 
thers more than a great quantity of moiſture; and nothi 
more obſtructs it than the heat of the ſun ; ſo that about 
eight or nine in the morning, before the great heat begins, 
they ſhould be brought.hack, and falt given them to ex- 
cite thirſt, About foyr.in the afternoon they ſhould be led 
2 ſecond time into cool and moiſt places; and after two 
or three months of theſe little cares, they will have all the 
appearance of being full of fleſh : indeed they are generally 
fattened as much as they can be; but this fat proceeding 
only from the great quantity of water they have drank, 
may be faid to be no more than an œdema, or bloated 


make good fleſh; 
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humour, which would in a ſhort time turn to the rot, 


and can be Lr mon only by killing them while in this. 
ſtate of fatneſs. Even their fleſb, far from being firm and 
Juicy, is A pid and flabby: in order, therefore to 
ſides letting them feed on the dew, and 
iving them a great deal of water, they ſhould have, at the 
me time, more ſucculent food than graſs. ' They may be 
fattened in every ſeaſon, by only keeping them a- part in 
a ſheep-houſe, and feeding them with the meal of barley, 
oats, wheat, beans, &c. mixed with ſalt, for making them 
drink more copiouſly. But in whatever manner, and in 
whatever ſcafon they are fattened, they muſt be immedi- 
ately diſpoſed of; for they cannot be fattened twice, and 
they will die by diſeaſes of the liver. and 
«© Wormsare often found in the livers. of animals; and 
a deſcription of. thoſe found in the liver of ſneep and oxen,, 
= be ſeen in the Journal de Scavans, for the year 1668, 
and Ephemerides of Germany, tom. v. 1675, 1696. Theſe 
worms were thought to be peculiar to ruminant animals; 
but M. Daubenton has found the very ſame in the liver of 
the aſs; and it is probable the like may be faund in the 
liver of other animals: but it is alſo affirmed, that moths 
have been found in the liver of ſheep.” M. Rouille, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for foreign affairs, was ſo kind as to commu- 
nicate to me a letter to him, from a doctor of phyſic at 
Montiers, in the duchy of Taranteifie in Savoy, from 
whence I have made the following extract. It has for 
a long time been obſerved, that the ſheep of our Alps, 
which are the beſt in all Europe, ſometimes fall away ſur- 
prizingly. Their eyes become white, ſunk, and blared; 


their blood ſerous, with ſcarce any. redneſs to be ſeen in it; 


their tongue dry and ſhrivelled; their noſe ſtuffed with a 
yellow, viſcid and putrid mucus; an extreme debility, 
though they eat a great deal; and, in fine, the whole ani- 
mal ſyſtem viſibly decaying. After ſeveral cloſe enquiries, 
theſe animals were found to have in their liver white pa- 

ilios, with proper wings; their heads of a ſemi- oval form, 

ilious, and of the bigneſs of thoſe belonging to the ſilk- 
worm. I have been convinced of the reality of this fact, 
by ſqueezing above ſeyenty out of the two lobes; and, at 
the ſame time, all the convex part of the liver became lace-. 
rated. They have been found in the veins only, without 
a ſingle inſtance of their being in the arteries. In the 
cyſtic duct ſmall ones have been found, together with ſmall 
ROS The vena porta, and the capſula of Douglas, 
which are viſible there as in man, yielded to, the ſofteſt 
touch. 'The lungs and other viſcera were ſound.” It 
were to be wiſhed that the doctor had given us a more cir-. 
cumſtantial deſcription of theſe papilios ; that theſe animals 
which he ſaw may not be ſuſpeCted to be no other than the 
common worms found in the liver of a ſheep, which are- 
very flat and broad, and of ſo ſingular a figure, that they 
would rather be taken for leaves than worms. 

« Every year the whole flock, weathers, ewes and 
lambs, are ſheared.. In hot countries, where the creature- 
may without danger be laid bare, the wool is not ſheared, 
but plucked off; and often they yield two fleeces in a year. 
In France, and the colder climates, it is cut only once a 
year with large ſhears, till leaving the ſheep part of their 
fleece, as ſome defence againſt the ſeverity of the climate... 
The ſeaſon for this. operation is in the month of May, af- 
ter thoroughly waſhing them, that the wool may be as clean, 
as poſſible. In the month of April it is too cold; and if de-. 
layed till June or July, the wool would not grow ſufficient-. 
ly during the remainder. of the ſummer, to. ſecure them. 
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nothing extraordinary wi 


preferred to the grey, brown, 
yed of any colour. Strait wool 
it is even ſaid that the weathers 


provement. to this, the ground muſt be in- 
cloſed, and the flock ſhut up in it every night during the 
ſummer. By this means the dung, urnine, and heat of the 
body of tneſe creatures, will in a ſhort time bring the 
ground into heart, whether exhauſted, or naturally cold 
and barren. A hundred ſheep will in one ſummer melio- 
— eight acres of ground, which will continue its fertility 
ſix years. 

4 We are told by the ancients, that all ruminant ani- 
mals have ſuet, though this is ſtrictly true only of the goat 
and ſheep ; and that of the ſheep is in greater quantity, 
whiter, drier, finer, and of a better quality than any 
other. Fat differs from ſuet, as continuing always ſoft ;, 


| whereas ſuet hardens as it grows cold. It is chiefly about 


the kidneys that the ſuet is found; and the left has always 
more of it than the right. There is alſo a great deal of it 
in the caul, and about the inteſtines ; but this ſuet is far 
leſs firm and good than that of the kidneys, the tail, and 
other parts of the body. Weathers have no other fat than 
ſuet ; and ſo predominant is this fat in their conſtitution, 
that all the extremities of their fleſh are covered with it. 
'Their very blood is not without it ; and the ſeminal lymph 
is fo ſaturated with it, as to appear of a different conſiſt- 
ence from that of other animals. The lymph of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that of the dog, the horſe, the aſs, and pro- 


bably of all animals without ſuet, liquifies by cold, rarifies 


in the air, and becomes the more fluid fromthe time it was 
ejected from the animal's body. On the contrary, the ſe- 
minal liquor of the ram, as well as that of the goat, and 
2 other animals that have ſuet, inſtead of rarifyi 

n the air, hardens like ſuet, and, with its heat, loſes 

its liquidity. This difference I have perceived by microſ- 
copical obſervations on theſe ſeminal lymphs. That of 
the ram coagulates in a few ſeconds after its leaving the 


body, and to perceive the living organical moleculz, of - 
Which it contains a prodigious quantity, the object plate 


_ be heated, in order to preſerve it in a ſtate of flui- 
ty. » 


The taſte of the Neſh, the ſineneſs of che-wask, the 


quantity of the ſuet, and even the fize of theſe animals, 
differs very greatly in different countrics. In France they 
chicfly abound in the duchy of Berry; thofe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beauvais, and fome other parts of Normandy 
are the largeſt, and the ſulleſt of ſuet. In Burgundy they 
arc very good but the beſt are thoſe that feed on the ſandy 
coaſts of our maritime provinces. The wools of __ 


Spain, and England, are finer than thoſe of France. 
Poitou, Provence, the neighbourhood of Bayonne, and 


ſome other parts of France, there are ſheep which ſeem to 
be of a fareign breed ; they are ſtronger, larger, and have 
a great doi more wool than thoſe of the common breed, 
"Theſe ſheep are alſo more 2 than the other, it being 
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- - The rams of this breed, 


engendering with the common ewes, produce an interme- 
diate breed, partaking of the two from whom it proceeds. 
In Italy and Spain, the number and variety in the breeds of 
ſheep 1s ſtill greater; but all muſt be conſidered as forming 
one and the ſame ſpecies with our ſheep ; tho” this ſo nu- 
merous and diverſified ſpecies hardly extends beyond 
Europe. 'Thoſe lon broad tailed creatures ſo com- 
mon in Africa and ba, and by travellers called Barba 
ſheep, ſeem to be of a ſpecies different from ours, as we 
as the American, Vigonia, and Llama. 

White wool being much more eſteemed than black, 
ſpotted or black lambs are almoſt every where ſold to the 
butcher ; though in ſome places the far greater part of the 
ſheep are black ; and for black lambs to be prodnced by a 
white ram and ewe, is a phznomenon common in every 
country. In France there are only white, brown, black, 
and ſpotted ſheep ; Spain has dun theep ; in Scotland there 
are yellow ; but all theſe differences and varieties in the 
colour are no more fortuitous than the differences and va- 
rieties of the breeds, which are, however, wholly owin 
to the effects of the food, and the difference of the climate. 
8 4 Hiſloire Naturelle, tom. v. | 

reader is indebted to the ingenious Mr. Irwin for 
the following obſervations relating to the management of 
ſheep in Ireland. ; 

* Of all the quadrupeds, ſays he, the ſheep perhaps is 
the animal beſt adapted Providence to pay the rent. It 
requires great attention to it ; but, at the ſame time, little 
bodily trouble. The chief care ſhould conſiſt in their 
cantonment for food, in which our Iriſh farmers are ex- 
tremely negligent (I mean thoſe of them that have abili- 
ties to be otherwiſe) ; for they ſtation them promiſcuouſly 
over the land, encloſing only the 2g grounds, 
which is done but badly, and other cattle ſuffered to mix 
with them ; whereas ſheep, in their rearing and fattening 
ſtate, ſhould be by no means ſuffered to perambulate a va- 
riety of paſture, For this reaſon. 

„ Molit cloſes, or encloſed fields, have ſome herbage, 
beſides the common graſs, predominant in them; and 
where ſheep are ſuffered to run over too many of theſe at 
once, the different mixtures in ſuch extenſive paſtures 
have, I am convinced, from repeated experimental ob- 

ions, very unfavourable effects on this tender and de- 
licate animal, both as to rearing and fattening, or as to 
bone and growth. ; Y 

& ItaCtually gives, or inclines them to a ſcower (and 
other diſorders well known to the ſhepherds) oftentimes 
not lefs prejudicial than that which they never fail getting 
in low ſwampy grounds, which always proves mortal to 
ſheep that are ſuffered to remain ever fo ſhort a time in 
ſuch places; for though the noxious inſane effects of ſuch 
paſture may not immediately appear, or operate on them, 
it never fails bringing on the rot in the end, which mani- 
feſts itſelf by the ſcower, and other unhealthy ſymp- 
toms. 

* A gentleman in my neighbourhood, who occupies 
ſeveral thouſand acres of deep, rich ſoil, ſuffered a conſi- 
derable loſs of ſheep, particularly ewes, in the ſpring of 
1759. (I think it was) and that ſeaſon was far from being 
inclement, eſpecially wet, which is the moſt unſavo arable 
weather to that kind of ſtock. 

« made cloſe enquiry into the cauſes of this un- 


them to have two lambs at a 


common mortality, for ſuch it appeared to me at that 
*The 


1 The common reaſons for this deſtructive peſtilence 
were indeed given: but from ſome obſervations I made 
from a rances, I did not judge chem ſatisfactory. 
„ to me that a two extenſive run of over fer- 
tile, luxuriantſoil, little or no ſhelter, negligence in folding, 
and other care not difficult to be taken, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of this delicate animal, had 
brought on a deadly and rot. 

« Many were with difficulty ſaved, only to languiſh 
away, in all probability, the ſucceeding winter ; for 
though a ſheep, the firſt time it is tainted with the rot, 
whether in winter or ſummer, may for that ſeaſon, with 
great care and difficulty, be preſerved, it nevertheleſs ſel- 
dom happens that any amelioration of paſture will make 
it a long liver; for when it is once touched with this diſ- 
order, a cure may (as in many human chronical diſeaſes) be 


ched up; but it will never get 8 clear of it. 


1 the generality of our farmers, though they may 
think otherwiſe from their practice, appear to me to be in 
eat error in this reſpect. 


« But their ſtock is commonly too large, and they are 


continually buying in, or ſelling out; ſo that by not keep- 
ing them for any length of time, they have not proper op- 
portunities to explore rightly the effects of the cauſes we 
are now inveſtigating. | | 
«© The largeneſs of their ſtock, I fay, prevents them 
from looking minutely into theſe neceſſary matters, which 
is not in general the caſe in England. ſides, from the 
eat numbers they oftentimes poſſeſs, they are ſo accuſ- 
to loſſes in this way, and ſo little attendant to phy- 
ſical cauſes, that they are things of courſe with them ; neg- 


lects I call them, that a little attention would eaſily re- 


medy, were the flocks never ſo large: and in this reſpect 


| a houſe made of turf (if no ſtone or brick could be con- 
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venicntly had) one hundred feet long, about fourteen wide, 
and the wall about five feet high, with four large doors or 
openings to theaſpeQts beſore-mentioned ; ſlight and cheap 
timber girthing, cafily carried from afar, would do for this 
buſineſs as as the beſt; the thatch whether ſtraw out 
of the barn, or ſtubble, which laſt is far the-beſt, we know, 
is of trifling value in thoſe and ought to be well 
ſowed on with ropes, which makes it effectually reſiſt 
ſtormy weather; and the erecting the wall of turf, or, 
which is much better, with* clay-mortar, well mixed 
with ſtraw-rubbiſh, we alſo know, cannot ' colt much, 
where labour is but from a groat to 94 a day. 

&« In ſhort, I could erect one of theſe houſes in this 
manner on every hundred acres, which is the quantity of 
land that ought tobe allowed to each, for fifteen pounds, 
Iriſh money, or, at moſt, twenty. The land, * by 
digging off the ſods, would be ſoon reſtored by the tread- 
ing of the ſheep. The hay-yard, of courſe, to be ad- 
rp prdges er | | 

6 the objection I think can be made is, the not be- 
Jing able to move theſe houſes, thereby to ameliorate dif- 
ferent ſpots of the farm, as they do in Switzerland their 
wooden houſes that run on wheels. 

«© Conveniencies in countries are different: in Switzer- 
land there is plenty of wood; in many parts of Ireland 
the length and difhculty of carriage renders a ſufficiency 
mand 4 to be had: beſides, mov- 
ing houſes, tor aught I know, may do well in Switzer- 
land, or in England; but ſuch as I mention would anſwer 

In this way Lam ſenſible. the winter-mucking would 
be almoſt always on one ſpot ; but it would make much 


indeed it muſt be admitted, cuſtom erroneouſly commits. dung, which might be removed to greatadvantage; and if 


too many to the care of one ſhepherd in a country not yet 
thoroughly improved. 

Through the lazineſs or inattention of the herd (for 
careleſs they almoſt all are) many caſualties they pretend 
ariſe from the unimproved ſtate of the farm, and eaſily im- 
poſe them as ſuch'on their employers, whereas they {olely 
proceed from their own neglect. 

«© To remove ſheep often is an excellent temp 
preventative againſt the rot, and moſt other diſorders inci- 
dent to them; but to fold them dry a-nights is ſtill more 
infallible ; that is, to keep them from rain ; but the large- 
neſs of the flocks in Ireland, moſt people imagine, is an 
abſolute bar againſt thisſalutary expedient. 
© This isanill-founded ſurmize. If they would divide 
their ſtock into ſmaller proportion, that is, to limit their 
ſheep walks to one'or two hundred acres at moſt, under 
the care of one man; to allow to theſe proportions (the 
land being, we will ſuppoſe, of no more than a middling 
Fase fort) three ſheep per acre in ſummer, and one and a 

in winter, in the rearing or breeding way; and to 
erect on every ſuch farm proportionable n to 
a ſouth, or ſouth · by · eaſt aſpeCt, (but never to the north or 
weſt, the winds blowing, eſpecially from the latter point 


too long and cold) there would not be one third of the 
annual dearth of ſheep there is; and in this computation I | 


fancy the n | "OY 

ho hold very extenſive tracts, may fay this 
ſimple expedient is not practicable ; but it t is, both 
do the conſiderable and inconſiderable farmer, even in parts 
"where timber is not eaſily had, which ſeems to be the 
chief difficulty. Suppoſe now (to give a very feaſible hint) 


it had not, it is not evident that it would be much more 
beneficial to loſe the night · mucking, during the three or 
four moſt inclement months of the year, than treble the 
worth of it of one's ſtock? Moreover, I am not clear, 
but the dung being preſerved from the froſt would go far- 
ther than if ſcattered by the ſheep about the land in hard 
weather : and, though it is much the cuſtom to turn out 


dung in that ſeaſon, I am certain, (and many phyſical 
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will demonſtrate it} the ſooner afterwar 
mixed with the land, the more of its virtue it will retain. 

« But before I quit the article of ſheep: as I ſaid before, 
countries and circumſtances differ ; for -though I do not 
| approve of extenſive unincloſed paſtures in Ireland, it 
ſeems in Spain they do well enough ; the flocks there are 
ſmall, as in France ; but they have a right of commonage 
in that country, perhaps not in any other civilized one that 
we know of. 53T'kua: ; di 

« There it isa conſtant practice with the ſhepherds, ſoon 
aſter ſhearing time, to ſet out with their flocks, generally 
conliſting of about an hundred each, and to paſs one 
province to another, feeding them promiſcuouſly both on 
{ley and corn lands, the meadows, and ſome other particu- 

lar encloſed lands, as parks belonging to the nobility, and 
clergy eſpecially, only excepte. 

« Theſe itinerant ſhepherds oſten travel three or ſour 
hundred miles from their habitation with their ſmall flock ; 
they ſometimes take part of their family, a good deal of 
proviſions, 7 jk eee and are 
and often do not — home till after lambing · time 
12 * — have one third, . or half the prokit , 4 


+ 
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the flock for their hire.” Muſcum Ruſticum, vol. I. page 


449- 


cc 
that ſhearing ſhould be preferred on many ac- 
we res : — defer this work till at or after Midſummer ; 
but chis ſhould be avoided, as very bad conſequences often 
enſue. this late ſhearing, the maggot has an opportuni 
ty of ing in their ſkins; and this frets them in ſuch 
2 manner, that they often pine away, and loſe all their fleſh. 
This is cafily prevented by early ſhearing ; and, 
therefore if the weather be any thing tolerable, I generally 
do this work about the middle of May, and ſometimes the 
beginning of that month: by this method the new growth 
of the wool has time to a-head, ſo as to ſecure the 
ſheep from the attack of the fly. It is true, that at this 
time of the year the weather is often cold, and chilling 
rains fall, which might endanger my new-ſhorn ſheep, was 
no farther care _ them 4 but * — 3 
uard againſt, by waſhing my ſheep, after ſhearing, wit 
— Hom the Medway : this is of great ſer- 
vice in killing any vermin that may harbour cloſe to their 
ſkins ; and, beſides this advantage, the penetrating quality 
of the ſalt ſo warms this animal's maſs of blood, that it is 
reat means of preſerving it from many diforders to 


A 
which it is fatally ſubjeft ; ſuch as the gripes, ſcab, red- 
water, rot, &c. &c. &c, This, I fay, has been my prac- 


tice ever ſince I have lived in Kent; but before that time, 
when I was not within diſtance of the ſea or Medway, to 
get ſalt-water from thence, I always made a brine of a 
proper with common ſalt and ſoft water, and ap- 
plied it to the ſame uſe with equal benefit, though it coſt 
me, to be ſure, ſomewhat more. When my ſheep have 
ſores, either by the bite of flies, or by ſcratching, &c. I 
find the beſt remedy to be that which 1s commonly in uſe, 
viz. a little tar applied to the wound: many, if you aſk 
their advice, will, by way of ſhewing their judgment, 
preſcribeto you complicated mixtures, which have no other 
merit but being more five: but be afſured, the more 
ſimple the remedy, the ier the cure. 
4 Many farmers ſuffer great loſſes by buying ſheep that 
are rotten ; for which r „every prudent man ſhould, 
when he buys alot of „agree with the ſeller, that he 
mall warrant them ſound for a month at leaſt : this would 
reyent many heavy loſſes, and be a means of guarding 
Lone men from being impoſed on. If ſheep are the leal 
Ihclinable to the rot, the beſt remedy is to drive them di- 


rectly into a dry upland paſture. 
„Though 1 ſhear my ſheep ſooner than moſt of my 
neig I ſhould alſo have obſerved, that I always 


ſhear my fat weathers firſt, as they are beſt able to bear t 
cold; and I reſerve my poor ſheep till laſt, as the cold and 
chilling rains pinch them more than the others.” Muſeum 
Ruflicum, vol. I. page 210. f ä 
Inever uſed, ſays Mr. Liſle, (to ſhear till the Monda 
beſore Midſummer day; but I now (anno 1714) find 
was in an error in ſo doing; and that, as my keeping is ve- 
ry good, by which means the wool grows the larger, and 


Ithink, fays another writer in the Muſcum Ruſti- 


z 


heats the ſheep the more, and their fleſhineſs being ſuch as 


to bear the co 
' ought to begin to ſhear the firſt week in June; and the 
ſheep would ngt only thrive much the better, when the load 
gone, but their new wool would alſo have 


of their wool 


the earlier in parting with their fleeces, I 


more time to againſt Wayhill fair, which would make 
the ſheep jook more burley.” Life's Huſbandry, vol. II. 
5. 27%. erh 3494 9 
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We cannot but in general approve of the early ſhearin « 
7 — re but 2 ton wary 
can, with reaſon, be fixed for doing this work; for our fe. 
ſons differ ſo much in various years, that next year, in the 
beginning of May, the weather may be ſo warm as to be 
wry gg for the work ; and in the following year, the 

iddle of the fame month may, on account of the cold, be 
too ſoon to begin. The beſt regulator for this work, as well 
as many others, would be the ſtate of vegetation, ſrom re- 
peated obſervation of ſome particular tree or plant, on 2 
particular foil and expoſure ; for to bring plants to a cer- 
tain ſtate, requires always a certain degree of heat, and this 
is ſooner or Jater, according to the ſeaſon. Every work of 
huſbandry, in ſpring at leaſt, might be regulated in the 
ſame mayner, and that to great advantage, for nature is 
an unerring guide. 

The ſheep of the Ardennes, a foreſt in Lower Germany, 
are every where celebrated for the exquiſite delicacy of 
their fleſh; and, from a particular method of ſhearing 
them, their wool alſo is in no leſs eſteem. t 

* Amidft all theaccidents and diſtemperstowhich ſheep 
are liable, ſeldom any of them are known to die, certain 
innocent remedies ſoon, reſtoring them. I have obſerved, 
every where elſe there is a fixed ſeaſon for ſhearing ſheep ; 
and accordingly I have ſeen not a few, after being ſhorn, 
ſhivering with the ſharpneſs of the air ; whereas, in the 
Ardennes, if the month of April or May be too hot or 
too cold, the ſhearing is delayed; and it is not often they 
ſet about it before the middle of ſummer. If, when bared, 
they are found to have received any wound in the ſhear- 
ing, it 18 rubbed oyer with a liquid pitch, and all the reſt 
of the body well waſhed with wine or oll. 

4 In ſome part of the Ardennes, the wine is mixed with 
oil-lees, or an ointment is made of wine, oil, and virgin - 
wax ; and this precaution is faid not only to thicken ate 
wool, but alſo preſerves them from ſores and the ſcab. 
They are never ſheared in the morning, it being a proverb 
in the country, that wool is to be ſheared, as fruits de- 
ſigned for keeping are to be gathered, when the dew and 
coolneſs have been exhaled by the heat of the ſun. If ſheep 
are ſheared when ſweating, the wool, by imbibing the 
ſweat, becomes the ſofter and better coloured. 
| Sheep are ſubject to a kind of diſtemper, which, with- 
in two or three weeks, frequently ſweeps. away a whole 
flock; but, to prevent ſuch a fatality, the Ardennes ſheep, 
at the beginning of the ſpring, have a certain potion giren 


them. 


LO 


4 The flock is firſt carefull examined, and the ailing 


ſheep ſeparated from the ſound ; an excellent method! yet 
is the Ardennes the only place where I ever ſaw it prac- 
tiſed : after this, the juice of wild ſage and hore- hound, 
well cleanſed, is mixed in their drink, and this continued 
for a fortnight ſucceſſively. In autumn this medicament 
is repeated; and thoſe which are ſiek likewiſe go through 
the ſame courſe during a fortnight, and generally with a 
very happy effect. | 
Upon being ſeized with the ſcab, which the negli- 
' gence. of the ſhepherds does but too often occaſion, an 
ointment is prepared for them of the juice of any kind of 
ſage, mixed up to a conſiſtency with pulveriſed ceruſs 
and freſh butter : with this the ſheep are rubbed, and, 
three days after, waſhed with the urine of a ſhe-afs, which 


cures them. | ; 
If the exceſſive heats have ſo affected them, that they 


| grow fickly and faint, and even to a total loſs Me 3” 
, 
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the juice of wild beets is mixed in their drink, and endea- 
yours are uſed that they ſhould eat them, which if they 
can be brought to, they are the ſooner upon their legs ; 
but if any aſthmatic ſymptoms appear in the ſheep, the 
tip of their cars is cut off, after which the paunch of a 
| ſheep being thoroughly boiled in wine, a ſpoonful of the 
liquor is given to every ſheep ; and this never fails, in a 
very little time, to ſet them to rights. 

The cough is ſo common a diſorder among ſheep, 
that one ſeldom paſſes near a flock without hearing it in 
ſeveral: yet in the Ardennes it is otherwiſe ; for upon their 
firſt coughing, a radical cure is wrought by ſyringing, 
during 6x or eight days, up the ſheep's noſtri ched 
almonds pounded in wine. | 

It ſometimes happens that ſheep feed in paſtures in- 
termixed with noxious herbs, which not ſeldom occaſion 
their belly to ſwell ; and this, without a ſpeedy remedy, 
proves fatal ; but, upon the firſt appearance of it, they 
are bled in the lip, and a ff of man's urine admi- 
niſtered to them, which makes a perfect cure. 


—— 


f along with the graſs they have eat any worms or 


leaches, olive-oil, mixed with warm vinegar, is poured 
down their throats: this not only cures them of the 
preſent evil, but preſerves them from ſeveral other acci- 
dents. 5 | 

« An abſceſs, or impoſthume, in the ſheep is cut, and 
| falt, well pulverized and burnt with liquid pitch, ſtrewed 


over the inciſions. . 

In order to make the ſheep good nurſes, fo that they 
may be able plentifully to ſuckle two lambs, all they do 
e places called pepper - wort) and 


is to bind dittany (in 
trefoil to their bellies. G 

Upon the lambs being ſick, a few ivy-leaves are given 
them to eat, which after a week ſo well reſtore them, 
that they ſuck very vigorouſly.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. 


IV. pag. 420. | 
There are, ſays Mr. Mills, in this kingdom, vaſt tracts 
of ground, known by the name of downs, on which are 


chiefly fed large flocks of ſheep. Experience has abun- 
dantly evinced, that though the graſs there is naturally 
ſhort, it is an excellent food for ſheep ; and as the welfare 
of theſe creatures, is of the utmoſt conſequence to one of 
the moſt eſſential branches of the commerce of England, 
very great caution ſhould be uſed in making any altera- 
tion in their diet, till it be well proved, by fair experi- 
ments, that a richer paſture does not injure their fleeces. 
I would therefore recommend, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
to gentlemen who have eſtates bordering on ſuch downs, 
| 9 on that extenſive tract called Saliſbury Plain, 
which reaches from the weſtward of Marlborough to the ſea, 
to bring ſome of their ſheep into rich paſtures, of different 
graſſes, as well natural as artificial, and to keep them 
there for ſome generations, in order to aſcertain with cer- 
tainty, what the effect will be.---The word generations, 
may, perhaps, here terrify at firſt, as implyin along ſpace 
of time for theſe experiments, thoſe who do not imme- 
diately conſider in how few years this ſucceſſion may take 
ame lamb reared from. its birth on, for inſtance, 
urnet, will, in two years, bring a lamb, which, in two 
years more, brings young, and the ſixth year may ſee the 
third generation : ſo that by the end of ſeven or cight years 
HE 5 oy be aſcertained. * 11 
66 cep will be equally benefited by richer paſtu 
then the farther Moths oy theſe 49835 muſt 33 


3 matter of great concern, boch to individuals and to, the 


public; becauſe, granting that they may be impröve with 
ety 


, the number of our ſheep may be greatly increaſed : 


but if ſuch improvement ſhould be found in the leaft de- 


trimental to their wool, inſtead of being encouraged, it 
ſhould be forbidden, even by law.” Milli- Huſbandry, 


vol, III. page 4 
SHEEP. DUNG: See the article Dux. * 
. 75 See the article GR Ass. * 
SHEEP-LEASE, heep-ſlate, or Sheep-walk, paſture- 
land, appointed to the feeding of ſheep. 
S En, pure, clean, unmixed. 
SHELLS, a hard, and as it were covering, with 


which certain animals are defended, and thence called 
ſhell-fiſh. | 


The vaſt beds of foſſile ſhells found at great depths in 


the earth, as well as thoſe found lying on the ſea-ſhore, 


make an excellent manure for cold clayey lands. See the 


article CLAY. 

SHEPHERD's-Needle, the name of a plant, fo called 
from the remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds, with their appen- 
dage, reſembling the crane's bill. | $63 40 391 


SHIPPEN, a cow-houſe. 4 6 2 
operation of faſtening a piece 


SHOEING of horſes, the 


of iron on the bottom part of a horſe's hoot. 


The affair of ſhoeing horſes, is ſo important in its con- 
ſequences, both for the preſervation of the foot, the ſafety 
of the legs, and the caſe of their motion, that we cannot 


be too attentive to any innovations, that may be recom- 


mended to us in this reſpect; we ſhall therefore give Mr. 
La Fofle's ſentiments on this ſubject, with ſuch animad- 


verſions as have occurred to us. ae IIES 

In order to underſtand this new method of ſhoeing, it is 
neceſſary firſt to premiſe the following obſervations, and 
attend to the anatomical plates before referred to. 


It is moſt certain, that all horſes, except ſuch as have 


their feet overgrown, or ſuch as 
caſion of being ſhod, to preſerve 
rate, go without ſhoes; and there are many 


have a particular oc- 


without mentioning the cuſtoms of Arabia, or Tartary, of 


horſes who are at daily work, without the leaſt need 
ever being ſnod: but as we employ all our care, and ad- 
dreſs, to hollow the foot, by it even to the quick, 
and to form an exact fine fon: it 

ceflary to ſet ſhoes on them. 


away, what he wanted to preſerve. by the uſe of 


becauſe that would be to act contrary to his firſt princi- 


ples, and deſtroy his own work. 


This precaution could never be recommended, but in 
caſes where the horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch, that the 
ſhoe could not bear equally upon it, which would take off 


from its neceſſary firmneſs ; in ſuch a caſe, it may be rea- 
ſonable, otherwiſe it would be very abſurd. / 


Let us now obſerve the going, as well as the external, gp 


and internal ſtructure of a horle's foot. 


The horſe then who draws, preſſes firſt on the toe, then it; 
ſucceſſively on the ſides, to caſe the toe; then the horſe's 
heel yields upon the heel of the ſhoe, from which it im- 


mediately riſes again. | r 
The 2 „or pack-horſe, places the toe but lightly, 


ſo that the point of ſupport, is fixed neither upon the heel, 
hich it is eaſy to demonſtrate! - 
anatomically. | | e 


or toe, but cen both; w 


£ 


* 
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ſole, may, at any 


nes abſolutely ne- 


The original deſign of ſhoeing horſes, was undoubtedly ' 
intended as a preſervative of the hoof, and a defence of 
the ſole; but no one ſure could think it pr to pare 

the ſhoes ; 
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Thus the cannon-bone preſſes on the this on 
the coronary, the coranary upon the or ſoot-bone, 
and upon the nutbone. 

By this deſcription of the bones, we may obſerve two 


eſſential things, wnich lay open the faults in the preſent 
method of ſhoeing, and points out the means of beingable 
to remedy them tor the future ; one is, that the effort of 


horſes will be more apt to ſtrike them off on many oeca. 
ſions; eſpecially when they are apt to over-reach. 

The longer the ſhoe is, and the more it covers the ſole, 
the more liable the horſe will be to fall, trip, and hobble 
in his walk; particularly if he 3 a pavement ; be- 


the weight of a horſe, does not bear, either upon the toe, 
or heel, but on the middle, between both ; the other 
ſhews, the greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, 
or from borer point of ſupport, the more the puſhing 
the coronary-bone upon the nut · bone, will fatigue the 
nerve, or tendon upon which it reſts, by the inordinate 
. diſtenſion it undergoes at every ſtep the horſe takes. 

Thus we ſee, that by bollowing away the ſole in par- 
ing, the horſe is ſuſtained only upon the walls of the hoof, 
which having no aſſiſtance of ſupport from the horny ſole, 
is immediately worn, and battered by the weight of the 
horſe's body; and the ſooner he treads upon any hard ſub- 
ſtance, the ſooner he grows quite lame. 

For by the — ickneſs, and flexibility, as 
well as contexture of the horny ſole, it ſeems to be wholly 
deſtined by nature, to ſerve, as a cuſhion to the fleſh 
fole, and tendon, which reſts upon it, in order to 
the violent ſhocks of a. pavement, ſtone, or any kind of 
itump, or external violence; but by paring it away in the 
cuſtomary manner, = horſe loſes his — — 
againſt nails, glaſs, &c. and thus le 
becomes eaſily bruiſed, or wounded. : 

It is obſervable, that a horſe ſeldom goes eaſy, or 
being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not bear upon the ground, 
—— —— — ko 

| it at any diſtance e grou ri 
i IL EN = 

; which being at e igues 

it, and cauſes an inflammation ; whence al — 
deſluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, eſpecially after long 
journeys, or hard riding, which. are occaſioned more by 
OT He aa: ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that the frog neither ſuffers, or has 
ſhewn the leaſt ſign of fatigue, or ſenſibility, by being 
thus expoſed; and indeed from the ſtructure of it, it is 
ſcarce poſlible ; for being of a ſoft ſpongy flexible ſubſtance, 
by its natural elaſticity, it yields to the weight of the body, 
the inſtant the horſe preſſes his feet to the ground, and im- 
mediately recovers it again ; however, there is one caſe, 
whereby the frog may occaſion lameneſs, which is when 
it grows hard or dry; but by taking off the little end of the 

this diforder is ſoon remedied. 

the bad conſequences of paring away the ſole and 
frog, have been poi out, and, I think, evidently 
proved, let us obſerve now, the ill effects of modern ſhoe- 
ing ; for it 1s upon the form of the ſhoes, and the manner 
of ſetting them on, that not only the preſervation of the 
foot, but alſo the ſafety of their legs, and the eaſe of their 


* : | 
In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon us, the 


more active we are; ſoa large, long, thick ſhoe ought 
to have the ſame effect upon horſes, that wooden ſhoes 
on upon us ; that is, make them heavy, unwieldy, and 
obling. 8 

A ſhoe is not only perfectly uſeleſs, but it is even 
| prjulict for the horſe's hcels coming to fink upon thoſe 
of: 
drag 


ſhoes, the longer the lever, the greater will be the 
upon the clinches af the nails of the toe; and thus 


cauſe the ſurface being parts 

ſhoe having a large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce baye 

above two or three points'of ſ | 
, that ſhoe-heels are an caſe 


18 

It is t 
Kr ; as if the bod 
of the ſhoe was flexible enough to yield to the 8 


heel; and under this notion, they raiſe the ſhoe - heel, and 
leave a vacant fi between that and the horſe's heel; 
but the direct contrary happens, for it is the hoof, that by 
its flexibility yields to the ſhoe-heel, which is quite inflexi- 
ble: the thicker the ſhoe-heel is, the more ſubject that of 
the horſe is to meet it, and inſtead of being caſed, the 
horſe's heel becomes more compreſſed, as if in a conſtant 
2 
| this means, ive them I ing 
. eaſe upon a — aq becauſe the ſhoe 2 
bear upon a level, and produces an effect, like that of a 
pivot, upon the middle of the ſhoe-heels, and the vault,. 
or hollow. | | 
| Toobviate theſe inconveniencies, M. La Foſſe propoſes 
the following method of ſhoeing ; that neither the fole, or 
frog ſhould be pared at all ;. for neither will ever become 
too large by its growth; but in proportion as it grows, it 
will dry, ſcale, and fall off in flakes; that the edge of the 
hoof, if thought too long, ſhould be taken down as uſual; 
and then a ſhoe, in form of a half moon, ſet on, reaching 
the middle of the hoof ; the heels may be thinned, and the 
ow made a little longer for ſuch horſes as have weak 
8. 

Eight ſmall nails, made in the old way, that is, having 
very ſmall heads, are incruſted in the holes, which are 
m as the head is, in an oblong form; the figures 
both of the ſhoe and nail, are to be ſeen in the plate. This 
is the whole myſtery. 

By this . ſole is preſerved, and conſequently 
the foot defended againſt hard, or ſharp bodies, which the 
horſe may chance to tread on; thus inflammations, and 
dangerous compreſſions are avoided, and the many incon- 
veniencies already mentioned, from the lodgment of ſand, 
gravel, or ſtones. 

Another advantage ariſing from this method of ſhoeing, 
and preſerving the ſole, that natural defence againſt ex- 
ternal injuries, is, that in. not paring away the ſole, nor 
ſetting on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary to preſerve the 
horny ſole; the horſe will not be ſubject to flip, either on 
the winter's icey pavement,. or the dry ſmogth one of the 
ſummer. oe 

For by making a horſe walk 2 the frog, and partly 
upon the heel, the former being ſtrongly rubbed, and puſh- 
ed againſt the ground, or-pavement, impreſſes itſelf, as it 
were, by the weight of the horſe's body, into the inequa- 
lities, and interſtices it happens to meet in its way; by this 
means, the foot reſting on a great many more parts, which 
mutually eafe it, by e N. the points of ſupport, 


, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


gives the animal a ger adherence, and more ſecurity 
upon the place he goes. F 
By paring away the ſole, the air when it is in this thin 


ſtate, penetrates, and dries it to ſuch a degree, that by its 
contraction, it compreſſes the fleſhy ſole, ſo as to lame the 
{ horſe. | ; ; $5 | By 


fand, | 
fole, and ſhoe ; and again 
5 of the ſhoe ; which not readily 
again, cauſe com preſſions, inflammations, &c. 


oſten the effects of a ſtone's 
ſhoe-heels. 


be 


ormed of round parts, and the ſhoe having a large uniform 
— face, he can ſcarce have above two or three points of 
ſupport ; ſo that the greater contact the horſe's foot has 
=S ground, the more points are multiplied ; and the 
ſafer of conſequence he goes. 9 

By ſhocing, no other intention could be expected, but 
preſerving the hoof, after paring 67 — luxuriancy. 

That long ſhoes, and raiſing the -heel, is a very 
pernicious 3 —. FO _w_ Ks 1 

ing awa y ſole, it hardens in propor- 

* No — thinned, and. by compreſling the fleſhy 
fole, makes a horſe lame; he loſes alſo the defence of 
nature againſt external bodies, by which means, the fleſhy 
ſole becomes often wounded, bruiſed, &c. | 

By paring the frog ſo much away, that it is not in con 
tact with the ground, the tendon will be inordinately diſ- 
tended : by which means, it becomes ſubject to inflam 
tion, relaxation, defluxion, and rupture. 

Laſtly, It * from the anatomy of the foot, that 
horſes are chiefly lame in thoſe bones and its tendon ; that 
the preſent method of ſhoeing contributes greatly thereto, 
by paring away the horney ſole, and hollowing the foot z 
by which means, the fleſhy fole becomes more expoſed to 
accidents, and the tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and ruptur- 
ed; its ſupport being taken away by paring the frog. 
Wee may learn alſo from hence, that no more of the toe 
ſhould be pared away, than to keep the foot uniform with 


the ſhoe ; that the ſhoe ſhould be made flat, in order to 
ada 
ho 


1 
.- 


„nor projecting beyond the horſe's heel. 
This is the ſubſtance of M. La Fofle's new method of 
ſhoeing ; which from its ſimplicity, and the great eaſe of 
rforming it, ſeems to demand our regard and attention ; 
t though it appears well calculated for the flat pavements, 
and roads of France, yet we doubt its general fucceſs with 
us; e in ſome of our rough ſtony countries, where 
the heel, and frog, being left ſo intirely defenceleſs, might 
be liable to frequent injuries from ſuch irregular looſe 
dies, as flints, looſe es, &c. 
its ſucceſs, on moiſt, greaſy, and ſlip 
where the ſhoe heel, or cramps, ſeems of great uſe, to ſup- 
E by the impreſſion it makes in the ſurface ; 
now inconvenient ſoever it may be in other reſpects : tho 
it muſt be confeſſed, from our method of ſhocing race 
horſes, where the whole foot comes into immediate con- 
tact with the ground, notwithſtanding the courſe 
over is often very ſlippery, yet they ſeldom fall. 


ny «ap the inordinate diſtenſion it undergoes at 


©" "The more the ſole is covered by the ſhoe, the more the 
horſe will lip, ſlide, or fall; becauſe the ſurface being 


itſelf the better to the foot; not made too thick, or 


We ſhould ſuſpect alſo | 
ſoils, or chalks 5 | 


they run | 


2 


and gravel get in, and are as well as from the different texture of borſes feet, which 


in ſome will always demand a particular method of ſhoeing ; 
et it — wy 2 may ſuit many horſes, and many dif- 
erent parts of the kingdom; and this particular advan - ' 
tage every one reap from it, viz. to pare away as 
little of the Gale waa frog as poſſible, even in the old 
method of ſhoeing : the many inconveniencies of which, 
| we: apprehend, have been ſufficiently pointed qut, and 
amply explained; and would, by this means, be in a great 
are abets | 


ExPLANATION of Fig. I, 2, 3, 4, Plate XXIV. 


Fig. 1. repreſents the bottom of a horſe's foot. 
a. a. a. is the horny ſole. e . 
6b. the frog. | 

2. The hoof towards its lower edge, called by the au- 
thor the wall of the foot. 4 

Fig. 2. ſhews the horny ſole a. raiſed from the fleſhy 
ſole c. c. c. round which is the enchannelled fleſh, 6: placed 
in the ſulcus of the inner ſurface of the hoof = 5. the horny 
1 rem ew vurgye weed." 4 the dy fole ; 
Fig. 3. repreſents the under 1 c. 
raiſed — the foot · bone, or whit Gibſon calls the cofſin 
bone d. d. d. g. the covering or ſheath of the Tendo 
Achillis. 2. The cartilage. 6. The edge of the fteſhy 
ſole confined in the furrow of the channelled. horny, ſub- 
ſtance. Bartlet's Farriery, page 352. | 

SHOODS, oat bulls. | 

SHOVEL, a well known inftrument,. conſiſting of a 
long handle, and a broad blade, with raiſed edges. 

HOWEL, a blind for a cow's eyes. r 

SHROUD, a ſhelter, or harbour. N 

SHUCK, a hufk or thell. 

SICKLE, a toothed hook, with which corn is reaped. 

_ SIEVE, hair, lawn, or baſket-work, ſtrained on a 
hoop, for ſeparating the flour from the bran, the duſt from 
corn, &c. | | 

SIG, urine, chamber-lie. | 

SIKE, a little rill, a water furrow, a gutter: 

SILVER-WEED, or wild Tanſey, a ſpecies of einque- 
foil, which s naturally upon cold ſtiff land in moſt: 
parts of England, and is a ſure mark of the ſtexility of the 
ſoil. Its ſtalks ſpread upon the and ſend out roots 
from their joints ; by which means, and by the frequent 
ſhedding of its ſeeds, for it flowers during the whole ſum 
mer, it ſoon over-runs, and fills the land to a great diſ- 
tance. 'The leaves of this plant are compoſed of ſeveral 
lobes or wings, which are generally placed along the mid 
rib, and terminated by an odd one: they are j 
their edges, and are of a ſilvery colour, el) their 
under fide., The way to this kind of growth has. 
y ſays, that the root of 


been already pointed out. Mr. 
wild tanſey, which is ſomewhat of the parſnip kind, is 
good to eat, and that hogs are very fond of it. | 
SIMPSON, » of | 
- SIT-FAST, a part of a horſe's hide turned horny, and 
which if it cannot be diſſolved, and ſoftened by rubbing 
_ mercurial ointment, muſt —_ out, and aſter- 
wards healed: as a freſſi wound. enerally proceeds 
from a warble. Jes the article Wanka. 4 
SIZZING, yeaſt, or barm. MN DOB | 
SKID, the chain by which the wheel of a waggon is: 
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But though this method may not be ſo generally adopt - faſtened, ſo as to prevent its turning round, upon de- 


ed by us, in its utmoſt extent, tor the reaſons above given ; 


| 


ſeending a fteep hill. 
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a E. in ſuch manner that only a very ſmall opening can 


| Saen or to a violent impreſſion of the ſun; 


of a barn. 


or 
k of a piece of timber when 


M 
bay 


lant, when it has made a great progreſs. 
Edo happens but that when one ſtalk is 
cars of the other ſtalks from the ſame root 


80 early as in March or April, upon opening 
carefully the hood or blades which cover the ear, and exa- 
ing the young ear, then not above the ſixth part of an 
I gth, and almoſt cloſe to the roots, I found this 
embryo already black, and attacked with this diſtemper. 
not always ſeize the plants ſo early. 

the diſtempered ear comes out of its co- 
verings by the blades, it looks lank and meagre ; 
the common and immediate coverings of the grains are in 
this caſe ſo very flight and thin, that the black powder is 
ſeen e and from this time 1. ſound, 
in lieu of grain, but a black powder, which has a fetid 
ſmell, and no conſiſtency. As this powder, of which the 


i 
= 
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conſtituent particles have but _ Rule coheſion, and of 
N | 


impreſſion of this powder remains, it is eaſily taken 


off 


by ſifting : but I have not experienced it to be conta- 
gious, like that of burnt-grain. 
„ M. Tillet, who gained the prize propoſed by the 


Academy at Bourdeaux for the account of what ren- 
ders black the mealy ſubſtance of grain, has obſerved that 
theſe ears are often found to be vitiated even in 
the hood, this laſt looks as green and perfect as if 
nothing ailed the corn within. The upper part of the ſtalk 
of-aſmutty plant is not, commonly, quite ſtrait, from within 
about half an inch below the ear. If ſuch a ſtalk is ſqueezed 
there, it ſcarcely yields at all to the prefſure. If it be cut 
aſunder at about a ſixth part, or a quarter of an inch, below 
the car, it will be found to be almoſt entirely filled with 


perceived in the heart of this ſtalk, inſtead of the large 
ipe that is in healthy ſtems. M. Tillet concludes from 
ce, that the circulation of the juices is obſtructed in 
the upp 4 of the ſtalk of ſmutty plants. . 
| 6 Hear wheat is apt to be ſmutty, as well as that 
which is not bearded ; but neither M. Tillet, nor I have. 
ever met with a ſmutty ear of rye. | 
.; 5, Cauſes of ſmut. —The ſmuttineſs of corn cannot be 
owing to à want of fecundation, as many have hitherto 
miſtakenly imagined; ſince it affects and deſtroys the or- 
gans of both ſexes long before the time of that fecunda- 
tion | 


14 It cannot be imputed to the ſettling of wet upon the 


ſince we have feen the ears ſmutty long before they ceaſed: 
to be covered with the blades, which continue green till 
the diſtewper has made a great progreſs. | 

4 Theſame obſervations refute abſolutely the opinion of 


thoſe who ſuppoſe the cauſe of the ſmut to be in the grains, 


. 
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2 they ate formed, and before they are paſt their milfy 
te. FT A | 1 : 

The ſmut of corn has been alſo aſcribed to the moi- 
ſture of the earth: but we do not ſee more ſmutty plants 
m the loweſt, and conſequently wetteſt parts of a field, 
than in the higheſt and moſt dry. Beſides, why ſhould 
there be a ſingle ſmutty plant in the midſt of numbers of 
_—_—_— ues WEL s that corn is more fre- 
quently attacked wi is diſtemper in wet than 
when the ſeaſons are dry; too much 1 per- 
haps, without being the immediate cauſe of the ſmut, fa- 
vour its progreſs more than drought would do. 

«« Some naturaliſts have aſcribed this diſtemper to in- 
ſets. If I am not authoriſed abſolutely to deny this, I can 
at leaſt aſſert that, after having been of this opinion for 
ſome time, all my endeavours to eſtabliſh it by facts have 
proved ineffectual. Some obſervers have indeed ſhewn 
me different inſets in ſmutty grains; but as I found the 
very ſame kinds likewiſe in ſound ears, I believe, with M. 
Ti 1 manner the cauſe of this 
diſtemper. e 


know that the corn - caterpillar devours 
the mealy ſubſtance of the grain: but it does not occaſion 


ſmut. Numbers of flies lay their eggs upon theſe ſeeds ; | 
and the worms and maggots which proceed from them, eat 
the ſeeds : but this does not occaſion any thing like ſmut. 
The Reverend Dr. Hales, to ſatisfy himſelf whether the 
ſmut of corn might not proceed from the ſeeds being bruiſed 
by the flail, took a number of grains of different ſizes, 
and bruiſed them with a hammer. They grew well, and 
bore ears which were not Thus 155 own expe- 
rience convinced this ſkilful phi er, that he had con- 
ceived a wrong idea of the cauſe of this diſtemper. | 
« Several cultivators have thought that pigeons dung 
and that of ſheep render corn ſmutty: but this is a ground- 
leſs notion. e have large pigeon-houſes, the dung of 
which is ſtrewed upon our wheat lands: the fame is done 
with the dung of our ſheep, and we even fold our flocks / 
upon thoſe lands : yet we do not find that theſe fields are 
more infected with ſmut than others. This allegation is 
therefore abſolutely deſtitute of proof. a 
« Wolfius was of opinion that the ſmut of corn pro- 
ceeds from a monſtroſity of the embryo : but M. Aimen 
has refuted that ſuppoſition, by ſhewing that the male 
flowers of certain kinds of plants are attacked with this 
diſtemper : now the flowers have not any embryo. | 
„M. Aimen, M. D. has very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the ſmut of corn cannot derive its origin from a defect in 
the &P 3 as all the parts of the plant, except the ear, look 
healthy, and there are T. whoſe roots are perennial, 
which —_ vigorous, though their ſeeds are ſmutty every 
year. is of opinion, that whatever weakens the plant 
is apt to bring on the ſmut, and inſtances, as a proof of 
this, that it is a frequent cuſtom in his country to cut rye 
as ſoon as it ſpindles, for food for their cattle ; and that 
this rye generally produces other ears, which ſeldom con- 
tain any but diſtempered grain: to which he adde, that 
ſeed-corn which had been pricked or run through with 
a needle; or which is not throughly ripe, and that 
which produces lateral or ſecond ears, is ſubject to the 
ſmut. tact | n 
4 The ſame obſerver, who has made ſeveral careful 
reſearches into what is properly called the ſmut of corn, 


- < 


holds that this diſtem roceeds from an ulcer which at- 


tacks firſt the parts that ſuſtain the ſeeds, and afterwards 


ſpreads to the reſt of the lower. But, ſome will ſay, what 
| 1s 
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the primary cauſe of that ulcer? In order to diſcover it, 
Aimen examined ſeveral grains of barley with a mi- 
croſcope: ſome of them were bigger than others: ſome 
were very hard; and others yielded to the prefſure of his 
nail: ſome were of a deeper, and others of a lighter co- 
lour; ſome longer, and others rounder, than they ought 
to have been: their rind was ſometimes wrinkled in ſeve- 
ral places, ___ e ſmooth : and 

, he perceived upon ſome of them ſpots, which, 
Ng with a magnifying glaſs, appeared to be 
covered with mould. Theſe grains were fi care- 
fully, according to their ſeveral conditions, and ſown 
apart, though in the ſame ground. All the mouldy grains 
produced tty ears, the ſhrivelled, the parched, and 
thoſe that were attacked by inſects, either did not grow 
at all, or did not produce any ſmut. ©. 

He then ſingled out a parcel of ſound grains, ſowed 
them, and ſome time after took them up in order to exa- 
mine them again with a magnifying glaſs. He found ſome 
of them mouldy, replanted them all, and obſerved that the 
mouldy grains produced ſmutty ears. 

M. Aimen, without pretending that this is the only 
cauſe of the ſmut of corn, concludes from theſe experi- 
ments, that mouldineſs is a cauſe of this diſtemper. 

« It is very hard to conceive how mouldineſs can pro- 
duce this diſtemper ; for as ſoon as the ſeed has ſprouted 
and produced its plant, the whole ſubſtance of the grain 
is conſumed. Whether the hulls or coverings grow mouldy 
or not, ſeems to be a circumſtance quite immaterial to the 
plant, which eeaſes from that time ta ſubſiſt on what the 
ſeed had ſupplied it with till then. We readily conceive 

that if this mouldineſs attacked the plant, it might either 
kill it or render it and weak: but we cannot imagine 
how this mouldineſs ſhould affect only the organs of fruc- 
tification, and entirely them, without doing any 
viſible injury to the other parts of the ſame plant, even 
though it be a perennial. * However, M. Aimen relates 
fats; to account for which one might conjecture, fuppoſ- 


r 


ing the increaſe of plants to be only an extenſion of the em- 


bryo, that the organs of fructiſication which exiſt ih im- 
perceptible miniature in the ſeed, were already affected by 
the mouldineſs before the grains. were depoſited in the 
earth. But let us abide by well obſerved facts: it being 
of more importance to collect them, than to be in a hurry 
to — lain them by conjectures hitherto attended with little 
pr ity. > Þ5 1 tie Brat: held ey. 
© Means of preventing this diſtemper.—M. Aimen is 
of opinion, that, to prevent this diſtemper, the fineſt and 
ripeſt corn ſhould be choſen for ſeed, that it ſhould be 
 threſhed at ſoon as poſſible, and that it ſhould be 
med immediately after, as well, ſays he, to keep it from 
growing mouldy, as to deſtroy the mould already formed, 
if any ſuch there be ; adding, that every method he has 
tried to make corn ſo e grow mouldy, has been 
meffectual, and that he has never known it produee 
ſmutty ears.” . - 
. ng to this principle, the preparations which have 
en experienced to be ſerviceable in the caſe of burnt-grain, 
and particularly M. Tillet's lye, may be equally beneficial 
to guard againſt ſmut. But we ſhall not attempt, con- 
tinues M. Duhamel, to make any addition to M. Aimen's. 
advice, becauſe we have not ſtudied the diſtemper properly 
a ſo 7 2s = may that far more dangerous 
one which we . diſtinguiſh: by the name of burnt-grain. 
Accarding to ſome experiments made by M. Tillet, the 


the lime. 


diſtemper.. | 


without 
corn is ſteeped in it. The grain is then put into a baſket, 
and | 
thoroughly imbibed it; after which it is taken out, and 


hid in a heap, till it i quite drained, of all its moiſture : 


black powder of ſmutty corn does not aj 
tagious. However, we ſhould ſpeak more afhrmatively 
on this point, if we had been able to collect a ſufficient 
quantity of that powder : but, 'as was faid before, the- 
wind and rain carry it away, and but very little of it is. 
found in We exhort thoſe who wiſh to con» 
tribute to the progreſs of agriculture, to make farther 
trials, in order to aſcertain whether the ſmut of corn be 
really contagious or not : but at the ſame time we caution 
them to be careful not to confound this diſtemper with the 
vſtilago, - or burnt- ear; for want of which diſtinction 
ſeveral philoſophers have hitherto been miſled. 

As weak plants are moſt ſubje& to ſmut, M. Aimen 
recommends good tillage, as a ſure means of giving them 
ſtrength and vigour. It is probably for this reaſon that 
corn is very ſeldom ſmutty when managed according to 
the New Huſbandry. | | | 

He obſerves, that all the lyes generally. made uſe of, 
preſerve the plants from mouldineſs ; and of all of them, 
lime ſeems to him the moſt effectual. 

NM. de Lignerolle ſays, that the fureſt means of avoid- 
ing ſmut, aud that which he has practiſed with. ſucceſs 
ever ſince the year 1739, on upwards of three hundred 
acres of land, is, to c the ſeed every year, to be 
very careful that the ſeed-corn be well dried and thorough- 
ly ripe, and that it be not ſmutty, nor have any ſmutty 
powder ſticking to it. He then pours boiling water on 
quiek-lime, in a large tub; and after the ebullition is 
over, as much cold water as there was hot, and ſtirs it all 
ſtrongly . in order to diſſolve and thoroughly. mix 

e quantity of wheat intended to be ſowed . is 
ſprinkled with this lye, and then well ſtirred with a ſhovel, 
m_ laid in as high 2 poſſible. It is beſt to keep 
the grain for a week after this preparation, turning it every 
day oi otherwiſe it would heat ſo as to deſtroy: the 
germe, By theſe means be has not had any ſmut, when 
the fields. around. him have been infected with that. 


«© M. Donat, near Rochelle, thinking the ingredients 
commonly employed in ſteeps too dear for the uſe of 
farmers, ſtudied for ſome years to find out ſomething 
cheaper, eaſy to be had every where, and therefore better 
calculated to be of general uſe. Lhave had, ſays he, 
in a letter to M. Duhamel, the good fortune to accom- 
pliſh what I wiſhed ; for I now uſe only 8 
quick: lime, aſhes, and ſea - ſalt, where this laſt can be 
conveniently had. I have ſometimes made with theſe in- 
gredients, — in water, ſo ſtrong a liquor, that it has 
even deſtroyed the germe of the grain. But there will be 
no danger of that, if care is taken to obſerve the follow - 
ing directions, which are the reſult of ſeven years ſucceſs- 
ful experience, even at times when farmers who have neg- 
lected to follow my example, have had ſuch wretched. 
crops as have not paid the charge of reaping. 
Take quick-lime and pigeons-dung, of each twenty- 
five pounds, forty pounds of wood-aſhes,. and twenty-five- 
pounds, of ſea · ſalt, or falt-petre, Put all theſe into a tub 
large enough to hold half a ead of common. water 


to be con | 


added to them. Stir them all well with a ſtick, till the 


lime is ee“ diſſolved. This lye will. keep ſome time 


poiling. It muſt be ſtirred again. juſt before the 
plunged in the lye, where it remains till it has. 


ory, 


Nv + ww 


„which is a ſtill better 
ith grain to within four inches of the brim, and then 
m the lye well ſtirred before hand. When the tub is 
let the lye run out at the bottom, 'into ſome other 
i v7 Anois. v5, ty RAgT Let the 
then taken out and laid in a heap to drain ; and 
in this manner to ſteep all your ſced-corn. The 
may be ſowed the next day, and muſt 

kept above five or ſix days, for fear of its heating. 
| wel, well " Ne want cd of 
| e to twen 
\ wheat. A 


> & Mr. Tull obſerves, that brining, and changing the 
ſeed, are the remedies for ſmut. The former 
of theſe, he had heard, was diſcovered about ſeventy years 
before he wrote, by the ſowing of ſome wheat which had 
been ſunk in the fea, and w 


it was a remarkable year for ſmut all over England: 
— rater car ror? bore 2 


. 


grain 


continue 
wheat thus prepared 


not be 
This I 


ſo might not be greatly inſected; or at 

the brine and lime might cure. He adds, 

utty ſeed-wheat, though brined, will produce a 

crop, unleſs — prove very favourable ; for 

e years will cure the ſmut, as unkind ones 

will cauſe it: but, above all, he aſſures us, that the drill- 
Huſbandry is the moſt effectual cure.” 

« Count Ginanni, a patrician of Ravenna, who has fa- 
voured the world with a very accurate and ingenious trea- 
tiſe on the di of corn in the blade, deems the ruſt 
incurable, after it has once taken place. He has prevented 
it by ſprinkling the plants, before their cars were formed 
in r hoods, with a ſolution of fal ammoniac or ſalt- 
petre in water mixed with falt of tartar, and with other 


alkaline ſubſtances ; but obſerves, that ſuch preparations 


ing thin and keeping the corn quite free from weeds, will 
generally be a good preſervative, as he himſelf has fre- 


quen 
6 mut in wheat, fays a writer in the Muſeum 
Ruſticum, is an evil which has long been complained of, 
„ e eee all of which have 
proved ineffeCtual, or, at beſt, but a mitigation of the 
diſeaſe ; which methods I need not here enumerate, as 
they are — — or are to be met with in vari- 
ous authors who have wrote on agriculture: ſome of them 
ing calculated to forward vegetation, and ſtrengthen 
t, ſuch it will be adviſeable to continue in the prac- 


bein 
the p 

tice of. 
« But amongſt all the authors who have wrote on this 


ſubject, I do not remember to have ſeen one who has | 


pointed out a probable conjecture with reſpect to the cauſe 
of this malady, fo as to be ſupported by any tolerable de- 
gree of reaſon. And inaſmuch as natural hiſtory has been 
and is my favourite ſtudy, (of which I take agriculture 
and a knowledge of cattle to he no ſmall part) I have fre- 
quently employed ſome leiſure hours, to endeavour to aſſign 
<auſes for various diſeaſes, to which the productions of 


eurch are ſubject; among which, this of ſmut in wheat is 


way, take a maſhing-tub, fill it | 


are too dear for the uſe of farmers. He thinks, that ſow- | ity 


SMU 


one. And being deſirous to improve my knowledge, 1 
am willing to — m0 that if — worth 2 
tice might come from me, I may have the pleaſure of 
doing ſomething for the public good, and thereby in- 
duce others to make their diſcoveries known, from which 
myſelf, as well as many more, may reap ſome adyan- 


tage. F 
I remember to have read a little treatiſe, wrote ſome 


years ſince, by James Logan, (chief juſtice, and preſi- 
dent of the council, of the province of Penſylvania) on 
the generation of plants, containing obſervations made on 
the maize, by which he diſcovered that plant to be (what 
| Linnzus calls monoecia, or) a plant bearing male and 
female flowers, and, as ſuch, capable of being impreg- 
nated with a fructifying duſt from another plant of the 
like kind. | Y 
6 I own, the reading this pamphlet firſt gave me the 
hint of the generation of vegetables, from which I con- 
tinued my obſervations reſpecting other plants, and among 
the reſt to wheat, and the like; though this is not of the 


y | fame claſs with maize, but of the claſs triandria of Lin- 


nzus, and is hermaphrodite, yet, nevertheleſs, equally 
ſubject to be impregnated by duſt from another plant, as 
well as with duſt from itſelf. It 

% Having frequently obſerved amongſt wheat, while 
green, 1 ſhot up into ſpindle) ſeveral black, blighted 
ears, I examined them, and found theſe were ears in 
which, ſome accident, the intention of nature was 


prexen ; I ſuppoſe, by being detained too long in the 
oſe, and by the natural humidity of the plant, a fermen- 
tation was promoted in its car, ing the ſmall veſſels 


through which the corns were to receive nouriſhment ; by 
which means their contents became black, dry, and duſty : 
theſe ears, growing up with the others, imbibe moiſture 
ſufficient to cauſe the duſty particles in the grains in them 
to e and burſt the fine ſkin which contained them: 
being thus ſet at liberty, the air, if it happens to be a dry 
ſeaſon, dries them again; by which means they become 
light enough to float therein, when ſeparated from the ſkim 
which held them. If this when the wheat is in 
bloſſom, which it often does, part of this duſt enters the 

of healthy corns, and thereby infects them: the 
p in thoſe becoming black, a fermentation is raiſed 
therein, which deſtroys the life of the grain thus impreg- 
nated: hence the difagreeable ſmell is acquired peculiar to 
this diſeaſe (the ſmell in a grain of ſmut being the fame 
as in a black blighted ear.) - | 

« From hence it is eaſily accounted for, why, often, 
a few grains in an ear are ſmutty, and the others good. 

6 Some may perhaps object, if this be the cafe, why 
are not barley and oats ſubject to the like diſeaſe, ſince 
both theſe are ſubject to the black blight as well as wheat ? 
s would do well to obſerve, that theſe have a 


| 


Such objector 
* to ſkin than wheat, which does not burſt till 
after the blowing of theſe ſorts of corn is over; therefore, 


when it does burſt, the duſt can do no harm. 
cc 


ing thus pointed out the cauſe, I now proceed to 
— C 
ppear, let ſome perſons 


along each 
20 cars of 
often 
good 


and 


on he 


from 
and 


carry 
ground, 


them 
there 
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from them ; and as, 'tis poſſible, there may be ſome of | 

theſe diſeaſed ears, which are not burſten, and therefore | Monſ. de Gonfreyi 
may eſcape being gunners, theſe may be known by the 

ſtalk at the neck being crooked, and bent in the length of 

three or four inches backward, and forward five or fix 

bends, and the hoſe nearer to the head of ſuch than the 

cars which are good. 


« The 'ſeaſons in which wheat is moſt liable to be 
ſmutty are, it is well known, ſuch in which it happens to 
be dry weather and windy at the time of blowing ; but if 
it happens to be wet during that time, it is very rare to 
ſee a ſmutty ear in a field.” Aduſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. 


19. 
* ene ſays another writer in the ſame 
work, is an evil greatly complained of, and not without 
reaſon, among farmers, I have no doubt but your readers 
vill be well pleaſed to be informed of a means of prevent- 
22 which is annually experienced in this re- 


« As I write from experience, what I communicate 
may be depended on; and I have great foundation for 
thinking it will be found of particular ſervice to ſuch of 
your readers as are practical farmers, and who yet are 
unac y 1 any ies the laps he to . 

6 ve for many years eſcaped having ſmutt 
crops, by a proper — of the ſeed- wheat CEE is - 
into the ground; and the method I purſue, though eſſica- 
cious, 1s in itſelf ſimple and cheap. hy 

I take four buſhels of pigeons dung, which I put 
into a large tub: on this I pour a ſufficient quantity of 

iling water, and, mixing them well together, let them 
ſtand ſix hours, till a kind of ſtrong lye is made, which, 
at the end of that time, the groſſer matter being ſubſided, 
I cauſe to be carefully drained off, and put into a large 
keeve, or tub, for uſe. | 

This quantity is ſufficient for eighty buſhels of ſeed- 
« My next care is to ſhoot into this ſteep a manageable 
_y of my ſeed, which is immediately to be violently 
agitated, with either birchen brooms, or the rudders that 
are made uſe of in ſtirring the malt in the maſh-tub in a 
brewing-office. As the light grains riſe, they muſt be di- 
ligently ſkimmed off; and after the ſeed has — agitated 
in this manner for the ſpace of perhaps half an hour, it may 
be taken out of the ſteep, and ſown out of hand, with great 
ſafety: and I can venture to ſay, that if the land is in good 
heart, and has been properly tilled, it will not, when 
fown with theſe precautions, produce a ſmutty crop.” 
Auſcum Ruflicum, vol. II. page 81. 15 

Another gentleman, who ſigns bimſelſ a Norfolk farmer, 
declares he always obſerved, thas.if the ſeed was well waſh- 
cd it never failed: that he took the hint, and waſhed ſome 
Teed which he knew to be ſmutty, in a large tub filled with 
plain ſimple water, ſtirring it violently with birchen brooms, 
taking care, from time to time, to ſkim-off the light. This 
— very well, and he has ever ſince continued the 

© 1 read, ſays another gentleman, the above account 
with ſome degree of ſatisfaction, but am ſcrcy that your 
corraipondent ſheukd be ſo much a lover of brevity, as to 

y nv more on a ſubjct of ſuch infinite importance. 

© The truth is, we Engliſh farmers have hitherto.known 
very little of the nature of this diſcaſe in wheat, imagining 
that whenever the corn was black it was infected with the 
Lame diſorder ; but this is far from being the caſe, Any; 

1 
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of your readers may ſee, by referring to a piece written , 
i; Tbs publiſhedin the rake 


number of the Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture, &c. (which - 
I cannot but eſteem. a very uſeful work) and containing a 


detail of a number of experiments made by the above gen- 
tleman to aſcertain the cauſe of the ſmut. 

« I was not a little pleaſed to find that the method pre- 
ſcribed in this invaluable Eflay, for guarding againſt this 
diſtemper, does not materially differ from that above re- 
commended. | ** 

«© Both theſe gentlemen depend on the clean waſhing of 
_ * and the trials of both met with the wiſhed · for 

ucceſs.” | | 

We ſhall conclude this article with the following me- 
thod of preventing this deſtructive diſtemper, ſent us by the 
ingenious Mr. Bromwell Powell, of Green's Forge, near 
Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, dated September 1766. 

“ have here, ſays he, ſent you an infallible remedy 
againſt the ſmut in wheat, a thing ſo prejudicial to the com- 
munity in general, and which I myſelf have made uſe of 
for ſeveral years paſt, and have ſown ſmutted wheat, pre; 
pared as under directed, and have not had one ſmutted ear 
from the produce; and am well aſſured if the farmers will 
obſerve the under direction, they never will have any. N 
as the coating of wheat with brine and lime, is ſo wy 
known to the farmers in general, I need fay no more on 
that ſũbject, as you have direCtionsfrom many authors con- 
cerning it: but when wheat is ſo prepared with brine and 
lime as is uſual, then to every ſtrike of wheat ſoprepared, add 
one pound and a half of red lead, by putting it into a cul- 
linder and fhaking it gently over the prepared corn, and 
ſometime ſtirring the corn with a ſhovel, that every corn 
may have a ſpot or two of the lead adhere to it, which when 
ſo done is an effectual preſervative againſt the above ma · 
lady, nor will any fowls lie upon it after ſo prepared. 

« By the above method ſeveral of the penurious farmers 
will look upon it to be a great expence, as the lead will coſt, 
bought in {mall quantities, three-pence per pound; but ad- 
mit every ſtrike was to coſt ſix-pence per ſtrike, it would 
greatly anſwer the farmer's purpoſe: I therefore have or- 
dered as ſmall a quantity as can be complied with; but if 
more was added it would {till be a greater preſervative. As 
the time of ſowing is now near at hand, I hope the gen- 
tlemen will apply to ſome farmer, whom they can depend 
upon to try the experiment of one ſtrike ſo prepared; and, 
if they can readily procure it, let half a ſtrike of it be 
ſmutted corn when ſown, and to that half ſtrike would 
{ adviſe one pound of the lead to be applied, which will be 

a convincin 8 of the utility of the above.“ . 
| SNAIL-G „or Snag-greet, a name given by Mr. 
Worlidge, to a ſpecies of manure, found at the bottom of 
deep rivers. It is a kind of mud or ſludge, very ſoft, full of 
wrinkles, and intermixed with many little ſhells and ſnails, 


to which it 1s 1 to owe a great part of its ſatneſs. 


SNA THE, the handle of a ſcythe. 


SOAP-ASHES, See As8HEs. 


SOIL, a general name for all ſorts of land. Ses the ar- 


ticles EARTH and GROUND. 
Soils are divided by our farmers into nine ſorts, viz. the 
ſandy, the gravelly, the chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the 
hazely, the Icamy, the marſhy, and the clayey. Ses the 
articles SAND, GRAVEL, CHALK, &. 
SOOT, a fuliginous ſubſtance formed in chimnies. 
Soot, either of vegetables or of coal, is good both 7 
corn and graſs, * on cold moiſt grounds, or lands 


” 
* 
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vpt to be over · run with moſs, Many have ſound their ac · 
tount in ſtre wing it early over their green wheat and bar- 
: but Mr. Ellis ſays neither of them ought to be ſooted 
aſter the 25th of April, becauſe the wheat, and generally 
the barley, have then done gathering and branching, and 
are upon the ſpindle. He likewiſe thinks it proper to be 
ſown over young turnips, juſt after they have appeared. 
But care ſhould always be taken not to ſtrew it too thick, 
Jeſt its hot nature ſhould hurt the plants. Mr. Worlidge 
ſeems to think wood-ſoat the beſt : but Mr. Mortimer pre- 
fers that which is made from ſea-coal, of which about forty 
buſhels are commonly allowed to an acre ; though ſome 
rounds will require more: to which he adds, that it pro- 
Ss a very fine ſweet graſs, and deſtroys worms and 
weeds; and that it ought not to be ſown upon wheat till 
Candlemas, becauſe the long cold rains and ſnows are apt 
to waſh it in too ſoon: nor 18 it fafe to lay it on later, leſt 
3 drought ſuceeed and burn it up. Se the article COAL- 
oor. | | 
SOUR LAND, a cold clayey ſoil. See the article 


CrAx. 


SOW, the ſemale of the ſwine. Ser Hoc. 

SO WING, the action of ſcattering the ſeeds of plants 
in the ground. 

Writers of different countries mention the uſual ſeaſons 
for ſow ing their ſeveral kinds of grain, but do not take no- 
tice of any ſign by which the huſbandman may be directed 
when to ſow his corn with the greater chance of ſucceſs. 
For a rule of this kind we are indebted to the juſtly cele- 
brated Linnzus, a man truly great, not only for his un- 
equalled knowledge in natural hiſtory, and his indefatigable 
induſtry in the purſuit of that ſcience; but even ſtill more 
ſo for his diſintereſted zeal to turn the reſult of his ſtudies 


of trees. e mu 
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us. We ſee trees open their buds and expand their leaves, 


from whence we conclude that ipring approaches, and ex. 
rience ſu us in this concluſion: but no body has 
itherto been able to ſhew what trees Providence intended 
ſhould be our calendar, fo that we might know on what 
day the count ought to ſow his grain. No one can 
deny but that the ſame power which brings forth the leaves 
of trees, will alſo make the grain vegetate; nor can any one 
juſtly aſſert that a premature ſowing will always, and every 
where, accelerate a ripe harveſt. 14 therefore we 
cannot promiſe ourſelves a happy ſucceſs by any means ſo 
likely, as by taking our rule for ſowing from the leafing 
for this end, obſerve in what order 
every tree puts forth its leaves, according to its ſpecies, the 
heat of the atmoſphere and the quality of the ſoil. Aſter- 
wards, by comparing together the obſervations of ſeveral 
years, it will not be difficult to define, from the foliation 
of trees, if not certainly. at leaſt probably, the time when 
annual plants ought to be ſown. It will be neceſſary like- 


| wiſe to remark what ſowings made in different parts of the 


ſpring produce the beſt crops, that by comparing theſe with 
the leafing of trees, it may appear which is the moſt pro- 
per time for ſowing ; nor will it be amiſs in like manner 
to note at what times certain plants, eſpecially the moſt 
remarkable in every province, blow; that it may appear 
whether the _ makes a quicker or ſlower progreſs. In 
upland, the ing of barley nearly coincides with the fo- 
liation of the birch.” | t 

Mr. $Stillingfleet, who has given us a judicious tranſla- 
tion of ſome ſcle& pieces publiſhed by ſeveral ingenious 
members of that great, and hitherto unrivalled ſchool of 
natural hiſtory, the univerſity of Upſal in Sweden, under 
the prefidence of the excel 


t Linnæus, was told by a 
to the advantage of his country. Far ſuperior to that mean | common huſbandman in Norfolk, that when the oak 
jealouſy which little minds are apt to entertain on their dif- | catkins begin to ſhed their ſeed, it is a proper time to: ſow 
coveries, he nobly calls forth every aſſiſtant, and invites | barley: © and why,” adds he, very properly, © may not 
each of them to become his rival in promoting the general | ſome other trees ſerve to direct the farmer as to other 
welfare of mankind, as we are particularly informed by | ſeeds. The prudent gardener never ventures to put his 
one of his diſciples. * houſe plants out, till the mulberry leaf is of a certain 
„ It is now the fourth year, ſays the ingenious Mr. | growth.” Heſiod, continues this gentleman in his inge- 
Harald Barck, a member of the Swediſh academy, ſince | nious note on M. Barck's foliation of trees, began to fix 
our illuſtrious preſident exhorted his countrymen to ob- the proper ſeaſons for owing, ſowing, &c. by the appear- 
ſerve with all care and diligence, at what time every tree | ance of birds of paſſage, or of inſets, or by the flowering of 
expands its buds, and unfolds its leaves; imagining, and | plants; but I do not find that this method was ever after 
not without good reaſon, that our country would, ſome | attended to till Linnzus wrote. Hefiod ſays, that when 
time or other, reap ſome new, and perhaps unexpected | the voice of the crane is heard over-head, then is the time 
benefit, from obſervations of this kind made in different | for plowing ; that if it ſhould happen to rain three days to- 
places.” | | gether when the cuckow ſings, late ſowing will then be as 

As one of the apparent advantages, he adviſes the pru- | good as early ſowing; that when ſnails begin to creep out 
dent huſbandman to watch with the greateſt care the pro- of their holes, and climb up the plants, it is time to leave 
per time for ſowing ; becauſe this, with the divine affiſ- | off digging about vines, and take to pruning. There is a 
tance, produces plenty of proviſion, and lays the founda- | wonderful coincidence, which probably takes place in all 
tion of the public welfare of the ſtate, and of the private | countries, between vegetation and the arrival of certain 
1 of the people. The ignorant farmer, tenacious | birds of ary, 0 Linnzus ſays, that the wood-anemone 
of the ways and cuſtoms of his anceſtors, fixes his ſowing | (in Sweden) blows from the arrival of the ſwallow : and 
ſeaſon generally to a month, and ſometimes even to a par- Mr. 2 finds by a diary which he kept in Norfolk 

e 
of 


ticular day, without conſidering whether the earth be pre- | for ear 1755, that the ſwallow appeared there on the 
pared to receive the ſeed: from whence it frequently hap- | 6th of April, and the wood-anemone was in bloom on the 
pens, that the fields do not return what might be expected, 10th of the ſame month. Linnzus obſerves, that the 
and that what the ſower ſowed with ſweat, the reaper reaps | marſh-marygold blows when the cuckow ſings ; and Mr. 
with ſorrow. The wiſe cœconomiſt ſhould therefore fix | Stillingfleet finds „4 diary, that the marſh-marygold 
certain ſigns whereby to judge of the proper time for ſow- | was in bloſſom on the 7th of April, and the cuckow ſung 
ing. We look up tothe ſtars, and without reaſon, ſuppoſe | the ſame day. e 
that the changes on earth will anſwer to the heavenly bo- | A due temperature of the ſeaſon, with reſpect to heat or 


dies; entirely neglecting the things which grow around cold, drought or wet, for all theſe greatly influence 2 


s O 0 5 
ſtate of the earth, is 
carefully attended to by the huſbandman when he ſows: 
but the preciſe time moſt proper for this work, cannot, by 
any means, be invariably fixed, becauſe it will always de- 
on the concurrence ofa variety of circumſtances. The 
ſeaſons are more or leſs forward, and the ground is more or 
leſs dry, in ſome years, than in others. A ſeries 
of well made obſervations would furniſh the of rules 
in this reſpect, but certainly would not fix the time of ſow- 
ing to any particular day, or week, for years to come. 
Linnzus's method, of carefully obſerving the foliation of 
trees, &c. would determine the proper time for {pring 
ſowing ; and Pliny, after mentioning the ſeveral conſtella- 
tions by which farmers were guided m his time, inſtructs 
the huſbandman with regard to autumnal ſowing, upon a 
principle ſimilar to that of our great modern naturaliſt. 
« Why,” ſays he, does the huſbandman look up to the 
ſtars, of which he is i t, whilſt every hedge and tree 
point out the ſeaſon by the fall of their leaves? This cir- 
cumſtance will indicate the temperature of the air in every 
climate, and ſhew whether the ſeaſon be early or late. 
This conſtitutes an univerſal rule for the whole world; be- 


cauſe trees ſhed their leaves in every country according to | 


the difference of the ſeaſons. This gives a general ſignal 
for ſowing ; nature declaring, that the has then covered 
the earth againſt the inclemency of the wiater, and en- 
riched it with this manure.” +» | 
I therefore-can only ſay, in general, that it is better 
ſow early in autumn, than too late, provided the ſeaſon will 
admit of it; becauſe the plants are better able to reſiſt the 
ſeverity of the winter, after they have acquired a certain 
degree of ſtrengh ; and their roots being then longer, and 
conſequently better fixed in the earth, they will be leſs 
liable to be thrown out by froſt. For this reaſon, in par- 
ticular, the colder the climate is, the earlier the 
dar der fire ſowed. — are of —— a nature, 
well greatly in and, ſubſiding again 
upon a thaw, leave the roots of plants quite bes upon 
their ſurface. There have, indeed, been years in which 
fields ſowed very late, for inſtance in December, have done 
extremely well: but that ought not, on any account, to 
be made a rule; experience ſhewing that ſuch late ſowings 
very ſeldom anſwer. On the other hand, the corn is 
likewiſe — to many dangers when ſowed too early: 
for the ſtalks which ſhoot up before winter cannot well 
bear hard froſt, though wheat would not be hurt by them 
when only in the blade. 5 
MN. de Chateauvieux, than whom we cannot have a better 
guide, is clearly of opinion, that, though the proper time of 


the year for ſowing be come, the corn ſhould not be put into 


the ground if the temperature of the ſeaſon be not favourable, 
and that on the contrary the ſowing of it ought to be defer- 
red, in hopes of a change. If, ſays he, the weather is 
very hot, and the earth extremely dry, it will be abſolute] 
neceſſary to wait till ſome rain has fallen; for — 
the ſeed will riſe but very impexſectiy. This I am ſure of, 
by which I contradict the common ſaying of ſome farmers, 
that theearth is the beſt granary to keep te corn in. Full 
of this notion, whenever the ſtated time comes round, 
they ſow without diſtinction, in wet land or in dry: even 
heat does not hinder them: they think their ſeed will cer- 
tainly ſprout well after the firſt rain; but I have always 
experienced that the plants have come up thin. 

Jo ſatisfy myſelt ſtill farther in this point, I tried an 


hae 
- 


eſſentially neceffary, and ſhould be | ed, with any reaſonable ex 


experiment, purpolcly-to know. whether corn can be ſow- | t 
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weather is very hot, and the earth very dry. Upon read- 
ing Mr. Duhamel du Monceau's excellent Treatiſe on the 
Preſervation of Corn, I obſerved, that he had found by his 
experiments, that wheat dried in a ſtove heated to ſixty de- 
grees of M. de Reaumur's. thermometer, had loſt its fa- 
culty of growing. From thencel conjectured, that wheat 
which ſhould undergo a heat, for example, of thirty de- 
grees during a longer time, would be equally parched 
up, and rendered incapable of vegetating. I conſidered 
the earth, when hot and dry, as a kind of ſtove, in which 
the ſeed, if it remain too long without receiving any moi- 
ſture, may become ſo dry, that the greateſt part of it will 
never be able toſprout. This reaſoning is juſt, andIthere- 
fore determined to have recourſe to that truſty guide, ex- 


ence. | 
ar” On the 18th of July, 17 54, at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, I placed M. de Reaumur's thermometer two 
inches deep in the earth, and ſcreened it from the imme- 
diate impreſſion of the rays of the ſun. The liquor roſe to 
the thirty-firſt degree, which ſhewed me the heat of the earth. 

6 The thermometer being afterwards expoſed to the 
ſun, the liquor roſe to thirty-{ix degrees. 5 

«© The fame day, I ſowed eighty grains of wheat in this 
ground. The heat continued near the ſame during the 
reſt of that month, and almoſt all Auguſt. On the 21ſt of 
July, only ten grains had ſhot up, and on the 16th of 
Auguſt Cos were in all ſixteen ; after which, not one 
more roſe ; conſequently ſixty- four grains out of the eighty 
never ſprouted at all. | | RE | 
„ On the 28th of July I ſowed fifty grains. Only four 
of them roſe by V — ſ, and not one wa 7 
Here were again forty-ſix grains which did not grow at all. 

«© The ſame da * - 
On the ſixteenth of Auguſt only n „ and 
not one plant more ever appeared after: conſequently here 


too were fifty - ſour grains which never grew. theſe 


grits were ſowed in my garden, in exceeding good 
mould. 
] was ſure that the wheat which I ſowed was perfectly 


ſound, and in every reſpect capable of growing. It was 


therefore quite clear, that ſo a great number of grains out 
of the whole, which did not ſprout. at all, had loſt the 
faculty of growing, by their being parched up by the heat 
and dryneſs of the *. To be ſtill more certain of this, 
three weeks after I had ſowed theſe grains, I watered half 
of them ſeveral times; but to no purpoſe: not one of them 
roſe, and I found ſeveral of them quite whole in the earth 
where I had ſowed them. 5 
« After this experiment, on the 1 1th of Auguſt I ſuſ- 
pended the ſowings I had begun on the, 8th, and did not 
reſume them till 2 26th, after ſome rain which fell on 
the 22d and 23d. Theſe laſt ſowings roſe much better 
than the firſt. 8 1 | 
Upon the whole, M. de Chateauvieux concludes from 


his own repeated practice, that the beſt time for ſowing | 


in ſuch a climate as Geneva (which differs very little from 
ours,) is, from the 20th of Auguſt to the end of Septem- 
ber: and thinks that even the fortnight in October 
may be taken in, if the land cannot poſf bij be ſowed 
ſooner. But he allows of this only in à caſe of neceſſity, 
ns judges that, rather than ſow later, it is beſt to ſtay 

. | OS wh 
Thus, fays he, it is that experience and obſervation 
teach plains < "rh cuſtoms, or ſuch as arcnotfound; 

3 2 »- - * * 8 


1 of ſucceſs, when the | 


ſowed ſixty grains in another place, 
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iN, with which a man of ſenſe may reſt 

It is of the greateſt conſequence to the farmers that every 
$64 be placed in the thre @ 4 proper depth, and in the 
beſt manner: but iments are yet wanting to deter- 
mine with due cſs, what is the depth which beſt 
ſuits each kind of grain, in different ſoils. 

The method which Mr. Tull propoſes, is a very good 
and eaſy way to aſcertain this point for each particular 
ſowing. Take, fays he, twelve ſticks, or gauges ; bore 
a hole in one at the diſtance of half an inch from the end, 
in the ſecond at an inch, and fo on, increaſing half an 
inch to each of the twelve. Drive a peg into each of 
theſe holes; then, in the fame ſort of ground as you in- 
tend to plant, make a row of twenty holes with the half- 
inch gauge; put therein twenty good ſeeds ; cover them 

up, and ftick the gauge at the end of that row ; then do 
the like with all the other eleven gauges. This will de- 
termine the depth at which moſt ſeeds will come up; and 
the drill, if that inftrument be ufed for the ſowing, muſt 
be ſet accordingly. | 

Upon the the ſame principle, M. Duhamel dug a trench 
twelve feet long, ſloping 
one end, to the depth of two feet at the other. He then 
ſowed different ſeeds in this trench, and, having put the 
earth into its former place, obſerved, 1. That hardly any 
ſeeds riſe when buried deeper than nine inches : 2. That 
ſome ſeeds riſe extremely well at the depth of fix inches; 
and 3. That other feeds do not rife at all when they are 
above one or two inches deep. Experience ſhews, that 
the ſame ſeeds may be ſowed deeper in a light, than in a 
heavy foil ; that grains which he too deep in the earth to 

ſpring up in a dry year, may riſe in a watm and moiſt ſea- 
| and that others which are buried till in the 
ground; will ſometimes remain there found and unaltered 

ten or twenty years, at the end of which they will 
grow extremely well, and produce their proper plants, if 
they chance to be brought to the ſurface, by moving the 
earth, as was mentioned before. | 

The uſual way of ſowing in broad caſt cannot anſwer 
all the intentions of placing the ſeed properly in the earth, 
and muſt be attended with ſeveral inconveniences ; ſuch 
as, the ſeed's becoming the prey of various birds and ani- 
mals ; its being laid fo f cially, that the ſan often 
parches it up, or a long continued rain, inſtead of pro- 
moting a kindly yegetation, ſoaks into the grains, and 
burfts them; the ſeed is very unequally ſowed, becauſe of 
the inequality of the handfuls which different ſowers 

raſp: and great part of it neceſſarily falls together into 
lows, where the ſurface of the ground is at all un- 


equal, &c. | 
Agende of theſe diſadvantages, farmers have, eſpecially 
fo their winter grain, adopted the method of ſowing un- 
ger fprrow, that is, ſowing one half of the ſeed in 
caſt, and then pl 
other half, which is covered by harrowing. But this me- 
thod is alſo liable to almoſt as many objeCtions as the 
other: for the quantity ſown in each particular ſpot, and 
the equal diſtribution which ought to take place — 
out the whole, cannot but be even more uncertain 
in the broad caſt, where the whole is ſowed at once; nor 
dares the farmer, in this 1 under furrow, to omit 
ſowing the ſecond quantity, reat part of what has 
been plowed down be buried fo 2 


eſpecially if the foil is at all ſtrong. 


o 


| 


owing it in, and afterwards ſowing the 


that it cannot riſe, 
' [be opens, and the vein tied with a crooked needle and 


| - 


it gradvally from'the ſurface at | by 


a SPA. 


Another general fault in the common ways of ſowing, 
is, that too much feed is employed: partly, becauſe cub. 
tom has eſtabliſhed a kind of rule in that reſpect, ang 
partly on account of the allowance which it is neceſſary 
to make for what the birds cat, and for what hes too deep 
ever to riſe ; circumſtances by which a very great quantity 


Theſe inconveniences are the drill, which 
t. drops the feed at whatever depth and diſtance experi. 
ence has ſhewn to be fitteſt for the particular kind which is 


ſowed ; 2. fills all the furrows with carth, fo that none of 
the grain remains uncovered ; and 3. lets fall into each 
1 uantity 3 N 
proper. this means every is ſo ri 
placed in the earth, that we may be confident * 
all do well, if they are not hurt by inſects. But as this 
inſtrument ſows only the abſolutely neceſſary quantity of 


feed, the huſbandman ought to be certain of the growth 
of every grain : becauſe it often happens, that of the 
ſeed is imperfe& and does not ſprout at all. the eye 


cannot diſtinguiſh its quality, he ſhould aſſure himſelf of 
it, by previouſly fowing fifty or an hundred grains taken 
ce, but exactly counted: when theſe ſpring up, 
the number of plants will ſhew what proportion is defi- 
cient, and the quantity of the ſeed ſhould be increaſed 
accordingly. To know what ſpace ſhould be left between 
each ſeed thus planted in the turrow, for that ſpace ought 
to be different ing to the nature of the plant, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve how much a and 
vigorous of the ſame kind takes up when arrived at 
its greateſt perfection, which it will moſt- probably attain 
when cultivated according to the New Huſbandry ;. and the 
drill may then be ſet ſo as to drop each grain at a due 


diſtance. | 

Beſides leaving ſtated diſtances between each of the ſeeds 
which the drill depoſns in the furrow, a farther eſſential 
object in the New Huſbandry, is to leave proper be- 
2 of corn, which, in this method, are 
| with the greateſt regularity, nearer together, or 
farther aſunder, k. 100 . BG of the in- 
tended to be cultivated. Some do beſt in ſingle rows, 
others in double, others again in triple rows, and others 
in quadruple ; as will hercafter be more fully ſhewn by 
ſeveral experiments. See the article — — 


SOW- TLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle common in corn- 


fields and paſtures 


| 


| 


SPADE, a well known inſtrument uſed in digging. 
 SPANCEL, a rope to tye a cow's hinder legs. 

SPATLING-POPPY. Se CHICKWEED. 
- SPARSED-LEAVES, are thoſe which are placed ir- 

larly about the ſeveral of a plant. 

| SPAVIN, a diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwelling 
near ſome of the joints, and cauſes a lameneſs, 
There are two kinds of ſpavins, called a blood · ſpavin, 
and a bog · pavin. | 

A blood-ſpavin is a ing and dilatation of the vein 
that runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow and is often attended with 
a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The. cure ſhould be firſt attempted with reſtringents 
and bandage, which will contribute greatly toftrengthen 
all wea of the joints, and yently will remove 
this diſorder, if early applied: hut if, by theſe means the 
vein is not reduced to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould 
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be | It ripens car 


or cyſt, 
| inks to be the lubricating matter of the joint 
Sn the common n forming 
the eyſt: this caſe he has taken the = to illuſtrate in a 
young colt of his own, where he When the ſpavin 
was preſſed hard on the inſide the — 4 there was a ſmall 
tumor on the outhde, which convinced him the fluid was 
withinſide the joint: he accordingly cut into it, diſ- 
charged a large quantity of this gelatinous matter, dreſſed 
the ſore with doſils dipped in oil of -turpentine, putting 
into it, onee in three or four days, a powder made of cal - 
ceined vitriol, allum, and bole : by this method of dreſſing, 
the bag floughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
— without any-vifible ſcar. 
er, according e will 
2 Sn but 


5 — to any other method, except fi 
in all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above methods, 


ougbt to be penetrated 


both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind-galls 


to make it effeCtual ; but 


* 
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Ado ref in de wel il cher places: 


early, does beſt in a dry foil, aud 1s re 
at much hurt by birds, from its beard and 


eſerve it. 


wobl Irn, a very whey inſtrument 5 in Try 


bread, and 
el her wo 


bandry, lately introduced by the ingenious My. Randall, of 
York, who has alſo oultged the the YOu a with the following 
account of 1t. 


& I think, fays Mr. Rand 

1752, when J had fifty acrcs 
ſowed with barley, at one 3 farm; but the wea- 
ther had been ſo unfavourable, and the ſpring ſo extremely 
dry, that there was no ſuch thing as preparing the ground 
for the reception of the ſeed : and this was. the caſe with. 
the whole country, in theſe parts of Eng . On look - 
ing, one morning, at 2 barley roller, which lai juſt before: 
me, I recollected, that Mr. . T4. in ou RE 
volumes in Huſbandry, made mention af a.ſpiky . 
and referred the reader to another volume for . 
| deſcription, which were no- here to be fou 
diately ſent for ſome workmen, and pron narfs tis wa 


inſtrument againſt the, next morning, 28 the ſeaſan 


it was in the ſpring of 


ground, deſigned to 4 


far ſpent, and much ground x was. to, be ſomed,..in fevers” 


farms, with this grain. 
66 On this morning, a 


ſhould, I think, be attempted in this manner. If, through 

the pain attending the operation or dreſſings, the 7 

e. ſwell and in flame, ſoment it twice a day, and ap- 
ultice over the dreſſings till it is reduced. 

SP YING, the of caſtrating the females of 


ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, gcc. to prevent 


any farther conception, and promote their fattening. 
It is performed by cutting them in the mid flank, on 
the left ſide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the 
uterus and cutting it off, and fo ſtitching up the wound, 
anointing the part with tar, and the animal warm 
for two or three days. The uſual way is to make the in- 
cifion aſlope two inches and a half — that the fore 
finger er put in towards the back to feel for the ova- 
ries, which are two kernels as big as acorns on both ſides 
—— — one of which is drawn 40 the wounds the 
thereof cut, and thus both taken out. 85 
SPELT, the name of a ſpecies of grain, which though 
commonly reckoned à ſummer corn, is fowed either in 
autumn, or in the at the ſame time as wheat and 
— This grain, of which there are two ſorts, one with a 
gle, and the other with a double chaff, though both 
have always two ſeeds in each huſk, was formerly much 
eſteemed in Italy and Egypt, and is now very common in 
Germany, where they make of it bread, which is very 
nouriſhing and well taſted,” but hard to digeſt. They 
likewiſe brew beer from it in ſome places. It was of this 
grain that the ancients made their frumenty, of which 
they were very fond. Though commonly ranked as a 
ſpecies of wheat, which it is not unlike when owing, 
een is ſmaller and of a blackiſh hue, its ſtalk thinner 
leſs firm, and its ear flat and bearded, with ſeeds only 
en each ſide. Some writers diſtin iſh a third fort by the pe 
name of white-rye, which they * to be the olyra 
Greeks and Latins; Ne ks Mortimer 
calls taitico-ſpeltum, a ſort of naked barley, or wheat bar- 
ley, cultivated in Staffordſhire, ſhaped like barley, but with 
agrainlike wheat. It is much ſown at Rowley, Hamſtal, 


— French barley. It makes | achievement of the pity ralles allabiſhed Ks 


= 


ahdour 5 ecke, ar- 
mer paſſed by us, with W aye % 
we were going to put the horſes to the . 2 x 2055 1 bes 
2 T E to wait for rains, to reduce the 
his ground, deſigned for barley-ſced: be 3 at. 
- > —— and went his 2 with bis 5 They, 


after clotting two acres, all retur 
night ; their a e, eo alt ner rs ed of ls 
(as the roller came back 


twenty acres, ſaw it 
upon the ſame anda 9 down), and, after a pauſe, 
ſaid, that was a good hedgehog, for doing ten times more 
in one day than all his troop together, and ten times,figer,. 
than a thouſand e do, in the ſame time. This. 
was the firſt time this farmer ever could be braught to ſay 
a civil thing of any. uſeful inſtrument, though common. 
(I OO NN LY s firſt ſee» * 
ang it ; 1s, not £ glaring cligcts- 
1 people, as they have the great 
of deſpiſing what they do not. u 
in ice for ten centuries. 
While the ſame man was over the other 
that ſtood in equal need of 2 ler, He gen were 
ſet on to turn up the ground he had rolled; and, when all 
was af ughed, the roller went again over the whole, 
to cruſh the clots, thus turned up, and made all as fine as: 
before, by going twice in a place: then they ploughed for 
a ſeed furrow, the Gied bn the adoal way, and har» 
rowed it in; then the roller, with» a'thorn faſtened. 
behind, went over again, once in a place, * 


ceeding fine, which even would e 
dener in his manner of preparing the gro for the gar- 
den culture in general. 

conſequence of this lucky bit vas, that, beſore 
country could get their ſeed into the ground, my bar - 


or have dot! 


The 
as Boys was falty up, went forwards, and did 5 well ;. 


in general, my neighbour's barley made but a 
appearance, ariſing” from the ſtate of the 125 
which they they could not bring into fine order this 


This 


reputation, 


requires, notwithſtanding all their toil and expence. 


among. 
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5 
* 
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promote their growing ſoon, and nouriſh 

e-ground ; as it is well known, the finer 
is, where the ſeed is depoſited, there vegeta- 
on to their deſtined maturity, if all other 
tes concur. And upon this principle it is, that if 
corn in the ſpring is rolled once in a place in like 
manner, the owner will be far from having any cauſe to 
complain of the praftice, provided the weather, and ſtate 
the ground, will or ought to bear the tread of the 
horſes, and weight of the ſpiky roller. 

«Iamy {:n6ble this will appear ſtrange to many 
perſons, as it looks like ſending a herd of rapacious wolves 
to nouriſh a flock of tender lambs, or tearing, bruiſing, 
and throwing all the corn up from their very roots, and 
bringing on a general deſolation over all the ground. This 
is like Sifyphus in Homer : we crop the ground with much 
ſweating and tugging, and then ſuffer all to be deſtroyed 
again, by this ponderous, grinning creature. But it may 
not, perhaps, ill exp ed, when we ſay, that, in or- 
der to come at the truth of things in farming, we muſt, 
according to the Greek epigram, aſcend downwards, and 
deſcend d : the moſt triumphant ſucceſs, in the true 
bias of nature, in eſtabliſhing agriculture, riſcs ſafely and 
ſurely on the foundation laid by bold experiments, that 
ſeem to contradict ſuperficial reaſon. 

Let us now conſider the effect of this terrible deſo- 
lator, as it goes over the n Lap If we conſider the 
ſyſtem of irons on the roller, they muſt leave ſome of the 
corn untouched by them, and then this is only rolling the 
corn in the common way, as it is only ſqueezed by the 
roller, and not bruiſed by the irons: ſo far there is no 
harm done. There muſt be corn, you will fay, that is 
cruſhed and bruiſed, if not quite deſtroyed, N the vio- 
lence of the irons: but ſuppoſing the corn loſt, where - 
ever the irons pitch, which is very far from being the caſe ; 
yet the untouched corn will be ſo improved, by this ſhat- 
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tering and looſening of the ſoil about their roots, and | 


ſcrapmg of the mould by the thorn buſh, and ſhaking and 
tearmg the tender blade, that the owner will judge for 
himſelf, whether the Greek epigram ought to have a place 
among the paradoxes in agriculture. 1 it can do 
no gentleman much harm to let the roller go down in one 

ce, and up again in another, and give over; and 
this ſingle trial is all that the author pleads for, and that 
the weather and ſtate of the ground be ſuch, as will ſafely 
admit af the experiment. 

The = touch roller, in 22 eo lows, and 
preparin to a requiſite ee of ſineneſs, in 
an 11 new, and Ter reatiſe calls the Semi-Vir- 

ili u is, by this time, pretty evident to the 
reader, and noble no more inſlances, where ſuch perfec- 


Pg 


# 


| tion is defired. We come now to ſpeak of its uſe on graſs- 


| ſons, to diſturb it with the plough 


without this 1 
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land, where the ſwarth is worn out by age, ſpoiled by 
moſs, or a bad fort of graſs ; or defeCtive in any ſhape, 
from ſome cauſe or other, and yet it is very dangerous to 
lough it up, and lay it down better, on account of its 
tuation, or it is not convenient perhaps for other rea- 
: whatever the caſe is, 
the owner, undoubtedly, would be exceeding glad to have 
a better burden of graſs on the ground, for the mainte- 
nance of his live ſtock, or for the 2 of ſeeing his 
ground, about his houſe, put in a better appearance. 

« Here, then, there muſt be ſome compoſt prepared; 
that is, a mixture of the dunghill, ſods, aſhes, lime, mould, 
ſoap-aſhes, and ſuch like ingredients, or-as many of them 
as can be conveniently procured, laid up in a heap, in this 
manner : a ſtratum OO ok a foot deep, then 
dung, then ſods, then ſoap-aſhes, then common aſhes, 
then lime, then dung; and to cover all with mould, about 
half a foot deep. en theſe have laid ſome time, that 
the dung may communicate its juice to the ſtrata beneath, 
the heap may be thrown down with _ ſo 1 
operation, ingredients, being mi together, the 
firſt ſtratum, of half a foot, of the new heap, may be com- 
poſed of all the ingredients; and fo, in like manner, all 
the reſt of the ſtrata, till the new heap is compleated ; and 
after theſe have laid ſome time, they will be very mellow, 


and fit for uſe the Michaelmas after the winter when the 
firſt heap was formed. | 

«© We muſt now ſu the cloſe, whoſe ſwarth is to 
be improved, to have laid down even, and not in 


ridges ; and that between Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
the ſooner after the former the better, the ground is to be 
ſo moiſt, as to admit the irons of the ſpiky roller, but not 
the horſes feet; that is, the irons will penetrate three 
inches, or thereabouts, and the horſes feet make little or 
no impreſſion. Here, then, the roller muſt go up and 
down, till the ſwarth and ground are pretty well broken 
up: this being done, the ſeeds of clover, trefoil, and rye- 
graſs, or any other mixed with them, muſt be ſown, in the 
uſual way, and quantity : then the compoſt muſt be ſpread 
over the ſeed, ſo as to cover them, and a common barley 
roller, with a thorn buſh faſtened to it, muſt follow, and 
the ground ſhut up, leſt cattle ſhould do harm, by tread- 
ing the ground. A gentleman, making this experiment, 
will have great cauſe to be pleaſed with what he has 
done ; and will, alſo, ſee the neceſſity of laying down 
his ground as even as ble for the future, that he may. 
increaſe the burden of his graſs, whenever it falls ſhort of 


a proper quantity, or quality.” Ranaall's Semi-Virgilian 
Ela bund, Append. page 1. : 


We have added the figure given of this uſeful in- 
ſtrument by the above ingenious gentleman, on Plate 
XXIV. Fig. 5. | OL 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, who calls himſelf a clay farmer, has made the fol- 
_— obſervations on the ſtructure and utility of the ſpiky 

er. 

Give me leave, ſays he, to communicate to my bro- 
ther farmers, a moſt uſeful implement in huſbandry, which 
has but of late been introduced amongſt us. It is ſo very 
efficacious, and its powers ſo much ſuperior to all other 
inſtruments yet contrived for the reduction of ſtrong land, 
that, I think, there is not any poſſeſſor of ſuch ground 
(who has no objection to a fine ſeed furrow) that will be 
This laſt autumn it has been = | 


SPI 


the greateſt utility. For whilſt the neighbouring farmers ' 


were waiting for rain, ſo that they might with their own 
rolls and harrows bring their land to that degree of fineneſs 


could wiſh to have their ſeed ſown in: thoſe who were 
efſed of the ſpiky roller, (for that is the name of the 
implement I am going to give ſome faint idea of, as it is 
impoſſible by letter to make any body more fully acquaint- 
ed with it) had their faKows in ſuch a degree of fineneſs, 
as I never before ſaw that kind of land in ; and had finiſh- 
ed the whole of their ſowing, before the others ever thought 
of taking their ploughs, &c. into the field. | 
Jo begin then with the beſt deſcription I can give 
of the moſt complete I have yet ſeen. e roller is of 
oak, ſix feet three inches long, ſeventeen inches diameter, 
with iron at each the circumference divided 
into eighteen equal parts, where rows of iron ſpikes are 
ſet (in the quincunx order) at fix inches diſtance, one 
from the other, in the rows: ſo that there are thirteen 
ſpikes in one row, and twelve in every other throughout 
the circumference. 'The number of the ſpikes is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five, They are to project four inches 
and a half from the roller, and to be one inch by three 
quarters of an inch ſquare at that part of the ſpike next the 
roll, tapering off to three quarters of an inch by half an 
inch at the top part. The whole length of the ſpike, 
with what is driven into the_ wood, will be about nine 
inches long. And I would adviſe the falling fide at the 
end of each ſpike to have a ſtroke or two with the ham- 
mer, that they may be a little more pointed to give them 
greater facility in penetrating the very hard clots they 
are deſigned to break. Every ſpike will weigh about 
one pound and a quarter, which will be of ſufficient 
ſtrength. 


th 


The frame ſhould be made for horſes to draw a-breaſt, 


or with a pole for oxen. For by the horſes, &c. drawing 
double, the roll is more eaſily turned ; and, beſides, it is 
likely to prevent the end of the roller from going over the 
driver, if by chance he ſhould fall. That it may with 
12 eaſe and conveniency be conveyed from field to 
field, or to any diſtance, an axis is fixed upon the frame 
immediately above the roll with-wheels ; ſo that by turn- 
ing the frame, the wheels take up the roll, and away you 
may drive. And, when you have brought it to the field, 
in order to make uſe of it, by turning the frame back 
again, you let down. the roll, and then the wheels are 
carried by the roller. 

6 Since making of the above deſcription, I have talked 
with the wheelwright, who tells me, he could greatly im- 
prove the manner of fixing the wheels, by making them 
run within the frame: for as they now run without, it 
ſets the wheels at ſuch a diſtance, as makes it difficult to 
paſs through gates made only the common width. And 
likewiſe ſays, that great care muſt be taken in fixing that 

rt of the frame which the gudgeons of the rolls run in : 

or by that means the roll will. be let down with greater 

eaſe ; which will not be the caſe, if regard is not paid to 
that particular. The roller, frame, wheels, &c. are, to- 
gether, about eleven hundred weight. | 

“If your land, by once paſſing over it with the rol- 
ler, is not fo fine ag you could wiſh to have it, let a large 
harrow be faſtened dhe frame of the roller, which will 
e up the remaining clots, and thereby give the roller a 

tter chance for breaking of them the ſecond time going 
over. Four able horſes are equal to this work.” Mu- 
eum Ruſlicum, vol. V. page 372. 5 


but my roller, without harrows, always 
thr cc to 


do more harm to his ground, than going upon 
ac 
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Theſe obſervations induced the inventor; Mr. Ra 
to ſend the following letter to the editors of the Muſeum 


Ruſticum. ; PE OA; Pant 
m for laſt December, ſays he, I ob- 


« In your M . 
ſerve my name mentioned. concerning the ſpiky roller. 
Without making any comment on the clay farmer's di- 
menſions, for conſtructing this implement of huſbandry, 
I beg leave to tell him, and the reſt of your readers, wn 1 
the book of mine, which was the firſt Lever ſaw or hear 
of, except what the late Mr. Ellis mentioned to ſo little 
purpoſe, was ſeven feet, the diameters of the ends eigh- 
teen inches, 'and the whole cylinder made of the heart of 
oak: and when the irons were burnt in, and the man 
ſeated on the box deſigned for that purpoſe, the weight of 
the whole was about a ton. But you will think it ſtrange, 
that the blunt end of the irons were oppoſed to the clods, 
and run more taper, till they came to the ſurface of the 
cylinder, into which the irons were burnt, and inſerted 
about three inches : which was their length above the ſur- 
face of the roller, and which, I always found, very ſufft-- 
cient to cruſh the hardeſt clod that ever came in their way. 
Had I, indeed, attempted to go on the ground, when the 
ſoil was not perfectly dry, this poſition of the irons would 
have carried the clods round with the roller: for it is not 
its province to ſqueeze but cruſh, Nor indeed can a man 
it, when 
it 18 not quite dry, with a roller, conſtru cording to- 
the clay farmer's form and ſize of the irons ; or by that 
which I have recommended. I am ſenſible thoſe who 
conſtruct the roller, according to the clay farmer's di- 
rections, imagine, that by inverting the ſhape, there is 
leſs danger of carrying the moiſt clods round with the 
roller: but, I muſt ſay again, there is no occaſion for 
this precaution : for, it the other form be at all neceſſary, 
it muſt be in the moiſt ſtate of the ground : which is the 
only reaſon, we ſhould keep the roller off the ſoil. I had 
the irons fixed in four inches aſunder, in the firſt row, 
from end to end. The ſecond row began juſt between 
the firſt and ſecond irons of the firſt row. The third row 
was like the firſt; and the fourth like the ſecond. Then 
alternately for the whole ſurface of the cylinder, as near 
as could he, the irons were four inches aſunder in each 
individual row, and four inches from row to row, as nearly 
as the ſurperficies of the cylinder would permit. I do not 
know hcw to convey a juſter idea to your readers of the 
ſhape of the irons, than to call them ox-harrow-teeth. 
For when I ſent for the workman, I defired him to make 
ſo many of this denomination, fix inches in length ; and 
burn the ſmall end three inches into the wood : he went 
from me, as perfectly underſtanding what I meant; 
brought his number of irons ; and inſerted them a proper 
depth into the cylinder. If ſome of your ſouth-country 
readers ſhould be at a loſs to know what is meant by ox- 
harrow teeth, they will be pleaſed to remember, that they 
are irons faſtened into two harrows, which are drawn by 
either four oxen and two borſes, or fix oxen alone, in 
very ſtiff ſoils. Now, it will appear to you, that the rol- 
ler itſelf, and one harrow, will require at leaſt four able 
horſes, according to the clay farmer's ſtating the caſe; 

ood in need of 
ut horſes, which the man, from his box, always 
drove a- breaſt, far the greater convenience of turning on 
the land's ends. But were I to have two ox-harrows, 
(which would only extend the length of the roller) follow- 


ing the roller, for the purpoſe of tearing up * 


- 


a 


x 


; as they always 
with their ploughs, and 


2 


turned up che ſoil from all requiſite depths, in order to 
have it cruſhed by the roller goin 1 
If the clay farmer will not it amiſs, I would tell 
him, that wheels to the roller only create expence and 
trouble. ember we. ever had any diſad- 
vantage os bode e 
for near a land, of all denominations of 
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ſerved, there was the dealt Beatty of doing it: as the 
frons were ſo ſtout, as not to receive any injury in the 
e, otherwiſe than 
indeed in time ſomewhat impaired. As to the width of 
the „I think there was never any ; fince 
the men, when they found the Mage rather too ſtrait, 
could, by turning the horſes heads, cafily incline the roller 
on one fide, nd by that means wriggle it in, where it 
was too long for entrance. Let who will be the father, 
or ther of this valuable inſtrament of huftandry, 
I had reaſon to be extremely well pleaſed with my lucky 
hit, in conſtructing it from Mr. Ellis's barely mentioning 
a ſpiky roller: though, from his ufoal giddinefs, he gave 
n EYE 

uence to the world, to expence is inſtru- 
. 1 ſhall be very ſorry to hear any 
More of wheels ; for it may deter farmers from ufing it ; 
and without their hearty concurrence, all will be only 
playing at . Gentlemen may pleafe themſelves in 
every variation of the implements, and modes of culture: 
but without the affiftance of thoſe, who bleſs the nation 
with their endlets toil, a thouſand years hence will be as 


| already mentioned, this roller 

muſt undoubtedly be of uſe in laying, originally, down 

eftormg ſuch when de- 

praved : but certainly this inftrument muſt be extremely 

effeftual in the cafe of all ſtiff lands, for wt rar fe 
good face in the firſt forming of fine pieces of grafs. 

manner of doing this, in 


caſes, is too obvious to per- 


Tons qualified for executing fuch work, to require any ex- 


planation: as the inſtrument may be uſed concurren 

any of the common methods of manuring and ſowing 
ſeeds, as well as with Mr. Randal's compoſt, &c. they 
ing no Ways e neceſſary to the effects of the 
roller, though it may greatly aid them. 

This roller may hkew! 
clay for the makin 
where, as ſometimes ha 
not admit of being du 
get ing it, a very large quantity may very ſoon 

redu 
hard 


canals or pieces of water. For 
8. - niry e „ and will 
y tempered for uſe without great 


ced to * requifite fineneſs, by ſpreading it on 
und in a due thicknefs, and pa 
a few tunes over it. 1 great works, much trouble and 
labour may be ſometimes faved, by this means, where ſuch 
a roller is at hand; and the cla in a manner 
that will aufwer the purpoſe much more effeCtually. 


—_ 


by friQtion ; by which they would | i 


fe be very uſeful in preparing. 


this roller 
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| © It is certainly an inſtrument, which no farm, where 
the land is ſtiff, or in the leaſt liable to clot, ſhould, want, 
For beſides the conſtant advantage of faving labour, and 
bringing land to a better condition for any kind of ſowing 
than the plough and harrow with any aſſiſtance of the 
work of hands can make it, in favourable ſeaſons and 
under ſuch circumſtinces as Mr. Randal has mentioned 
in the above quotation, the loſs of the whole crop by an 
otherwiſe unavoidable delay beyond the ſeed time, may be 

with certainty prevented.” 
We ſhall conclude this article with the following inge · 
1 
ve voured wi John Beri s of 
Winſley, near Ar r= 
« As Ilive, fays he, ina clay country, and had been 
often put to a great deal of difficulty in a dry unkind ſea- 
ſon, in reducing the land to a proper tilth, I reſolved to 
make trial of Mr. Randal's ſpiky roller ; but apprehend- 
ing 2 ſtreſs muſt lie upon the horſe and frame, in turn 
ing ſuch, as well as tearing up the ground, it occurred to 
me, that I had ſeen recommended a double roller, that is, 
one divided in two parts. It is very probable that you 
have it already in deſign; if not, the following directions 
8 ſuffice. . 
Let the ends of each part be bound with narrow but 
ſtrong bands of iron, and let the ſpikes at the ends be 
aced cloſe to them; let each part have a ſeparate frame, 
but let the cheeks in which the mward gudgeons turn, be 
made of iron plates, about two inches wide above, and 
four where the gudgeons enter ; the thickneſs, a common 
flat bar of iron; and theſe fixed, in any firm manner, to 
two cheeks of wood reaching down juſt to the bands, and 
of ſuch a thickneſs at bottom as not to interrupt the ſpikes. 
Let the inward r made with quite flat heads, 
to prevent their ilipping out in working; and this brings 
the two ends of the roller near together, which is of 
ſome rn as the fewer clots will be miſſed 
in wor 
6 Let ths frames be joined together by four eyes, like 
thoſe of a ſmall gate, — at one b 2 ſix 
inches _ ; the two at the end of the other, to take 
— juſt within them; an iron pin through all four, and 
ed, Let the trills be placed juſt on the middle of 
each frame, and a bar of wood juft behind the horſe to 
firengthen them; the bar ſawed through in the middle, 
and joined by a ſtrong flat hinge; one fide made to haſp 
upon a ſtaple, kept down with a wooden clet. This gives 
the whole proper in working ; and I venture to 
affirm, it will be found, next to the plou , the moſt 
uſeful inſtrument in tillage, not only in reducing a ſtiff 
foil, but with a buſh at its tail, as Mr. Randal expreſſes 
it, will-cover the feed when ſown much more effectually, 
and in a better manner, than a-harrow, as it turns up the 
earth light and fine behind it ; and though ſeemingly un- 
wieldy, will turn with caſc, and may be worked with one, 
two, or three horſes at os I on is of a 
3 to work upon, of which I cannot well for> 
ear giving you an inſtance: the carter that was to drive 
it exchimed, when he firft ſaw it, that it would kill all 
his horſes : ſome time after, as he was uſing it upon a 
piece of fallow, a fellow - ſer rant wanted a horſe for ſome 
uſe, and was going to catch one ; the carter called to 
him, and told him, he might take one of his, _ 
vr 


N as he could do very well with two. Now I 
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the earth. Se the articles Dx AIxIxo, and WATER. 
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ſtinacy of a clown, there are very few clods that will be 


too hard for it. 


« The ſpikes are about four inches without, and three 
within the wood; the thickneſs of the roller, and number 


of ſpikes, I think, may be determined, in ſome meaſure, 


by the nature of the ſoil it is to work upon.” | 
- SPINDLING, running to ſeed. 

SPLENT, a hard excreſſence growing on the ſhank 
bone of a horſe. _ 

Some horſes are more ſubject to ſplents than others; 
but young horſes are moſt liable to theſe infirmities, which 
often wear off, and diſappear of themſelves. Few horſes 
put out ſplents after they are ſeven or eight years old, un- 
leſs they meet with blows or accidents. 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle of the ſhank bone is 
no ways dangerous ; but thoſe that ariſe on the back part 
of this bone, when th | ht large and preſs againſt the 
back finew, always ca eneſs or ſtiffneſs, by rubbing 
againſt it ; the others, except they are — near the 
joints, ſeldom occaſion lameneſs. | 

As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is not to meddle 
with them, unleſs they are fo large as to disfigure a horſe, 


or ſo ſituated as to endanger his going lame. 


Splents in their infancy, and on their firſt appearance, 
ſhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old verjuice ; 
which, by ſtrengthening the fibres, often put a ſtop to 
their growth ; for the membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itſelf, is here thickened ; and in ſome con- 
ſtitutions purging, and afterwards diuretic drinks, will be 
a great means to remove the humidity and moiſture about 


Various are the remedies preſcribed for this diſorder ; 
the uſual way is to rub the lent with a round ſtick, or 
the handle of a hammer, alk it is almoſt raw, and then 
touch it with oil of origanum. Others lay on a pitch 
plaiſter, with a little ſublimate, or arſenic, to deſtroy the 
ſubſtance : ſome uſe oil of vitriol ; ſome tincture of 
cantharides ; all which methods have at times ſucceeded ; 
only they are apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair. 
Thoſe applications that are of a more cauſtic nature often 
do more hurt than good, eſpecially when the ſplent is 
grown my hard, as they produce a rottenneſs, which keeps 
running ſeveral months before the ulcer can be healed, 
and then leaves an ugly ſcar. TSF oth 
_ Mild bliſters often r „ as recommended in the ar- 
ticle ſpavin, ſhould firſt be tried as the moſt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed, even beyond expecta- 
tion : but if they fail, and the ſplent be near the knee or 
joints, you muſt fire and bliſter in the ſame manner as for 
the bone-ſpavin. | 
Splents on the back part of the ſhank-bone, are diffi- 
cult to cure, by reaſon of the back ſinews covering them; 
the beſt way is to bore the ſplent in ſeveral places with an 
iron not very hot; and then to fire in the common way, 
not making the lines too deep, but very cloſe together. 
To SPRAIN Seeps, ſignifies, to Er, them with a 
ſingle motion of the hand at a certain diſtance from one 
SPRIG, a ſmall branch, a ſpray. 1 
SPRING, the ſeaſon in which plants vegetate. 
Spring alſo ſignifies a fountain, or ifſue of water from 


- # 


you will allow, that if it could ſo eably overcome the ob- 


the limbs, which is, what often gives riſe to ſuch excreſ- | 


| 
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* SPRING-WHEAT, a ſpecies of wheat 


ſown/in the 
ſpring. See the article WHEAT. 

The following experiment and obſervations on the com - 
parative 2 0 {pring and common wheat made by 
the ingenious Mr. John Wynne Baker, and reported 
that gentleman to the Dublin Society, muſt not be omitted 
here. | 

« Some little time after de, the inſtructions 1 
was honoured with from the ſociety, I was deſired by the 
committee, then ſitting, to ſettle the premiums for th= 
ſucceeding year, to make a comparative experiment be- 
tween ſpring and common wheat. 


„The purpoſe of this experiment was to diſcover, 


1 


whether common wheat would not ripen when ſown late 


in the ſpring, as well as ſpring wheat. | 

« Accordingly, on the twenty- eighth day of March, I 
ſowed two perches of each ſort of wheat in my garden, in 
drills three feet aſunder, at the rate.of five e to an 
acre. I had but two pounds of ſpring wheat, otherwiſe 
I ſhould have extended the experiment. | 5 

«© The common wheat came up well, but the ſpring 
wheat came up very thin in the drills, which, for ſome 
time, I apprehended, was owing to ſome fault in the ſeed; 
but the caſe was otherwiſe, as appeared afterwards from a 
ſecond ſowing in another place: add to this, that in a few 
days I diſcovered mice had eaten great part of the ſeed ; 
however, ſome little of it eſcaped, and planted greatly, as 
did the common wheat. 

* As a ſubſtitute for the horſe-hoe, which could not be 
introduced in theſe ſmall experiments, JI uſed the ſpade, 
and the plants grew to admiration. | (Ra 

«© The fatality, which attends all ſmall iments in 
the corn tribe, followed theſe : for I was obliged to cut 
the ſpring wheat before it was ripe, the birds, in defiance 
of all protection, having devoured moſt of it; however, it 
waull have ripened completely, and, as a proof of this 
aſſertion, I have a few ears, which I ſelected from the reſt, 
which are very fine. as 3 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the ſpring wheat was 
more expoſed to the ravages of birds than the other, as 
the common, wheat I ſowed was bearded, which is al- 
e a great, though not a perfect, protection to it from 

irds. 

c The common wheat met with a diſtemper which was 
quite as fatal to it, as the mice and birds were to the 
other: this was the ruſt, or mildew. Before this diſ- 
eaſe came upon it, it was as fine corn as ever I faw, but 
it never ripened ; although in appearance the ears were 
very fine. ts * 

This diſeaſe attacking this corn and ſparing the other, 
I am inclined to attribute to this circumſtance, viz. that 
this was very thick and ſtrong ; whereas the other was 


very thin, from the accident before-mentioned : perhaps, 


had it been as thick, it might have ſhared the fame fate. 


So that I think theſe experiments are not by any means 


concluſive, as to the ripening of either of theſe ſpecies of. 


wheat, when ſown late in the ſpring. . 
« ſowed another. plot of ground, as was before men- 
tioned, on the fourth of May with ſpring wheat, which 
came up well, grew very ſtrong, and ths very fine cars 
in appearance, but never ripened. 18 8 


% On the twenty ninth of April, I ſowed an acre of | 


very good ground with common wheat, which 1 
before-hand in putrid water; it came up in eight days, but 
; 30 —— | F 
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d ggure u June i it formed ſmall ears, but pro- 
cet n iat l.. i 0 
n gb Ar we hade tuo concluſive e ; tha 
ſpring heut will not ripen when ſown in che i 
of May? and that common wheat will not ripen when 
own the latter end of April. 1 01 
% Notwithſtanding that our q 
y the tw6 firſt experiments yet the diſeaſe attending the 
mmm wheat has ſurniſhed ſome obſervations with re- 
ſpect to the mildew, or ruſt, upon corn and other 5 
which tend principally to confirm thoſe made by the in- 
grooms Mr. Tillet, director of the mint at Troys, and 
m to contradict moſt of our Engliſh writers on this 
diſeaſe ; many of whom ſeem to have implicitly followed 
others, who, I am afraid, have undertaken to account for, 
and furniſh remedies againſt, a diſcaſc, which perhaps they 
had never ſeen. | 

« Various are the opinions, and many of them contra- 
diftory in themſelves : but, upon the whole, candour 
obliges me to own myſelf as much at a loſs to determine 
with certainty the cauſe of this diſeaſe, as, I find, the 
many writers are, who have thought themſelves perfect 
maſters of it. Even by reading ſix pompous pages, which 
I have gone over many times, I ſhould ſcarcely know the 
diſeaſe, ſo faint is the deſcription ; but it will ever be 
known by the greateſt ſtrangers to country affairs under the 
French name, which indeed is as truly deſcriptive as it is 
laconic, by them it is called rowlle, or ruſt. By the Ro- 
mans it ſeems to have been called rubigo. 

I ſhall omit to give my obſervations upon this diſeaſe 
at as it would oblige me to quote many tedious 

ages, from the books ; and where there is a contrariety 
of opinions, although without evidence : yet, alittle man, 
with a few facts only to ſupport a new theory, would 
ſtand a chance of we 5 but a poor figure. : 

« At preſent I join in opinion with Mr. Tillet, and 
Mr. Reneaume; who ſeem to think that the extravaſated 
juices of the plants, operated upon, and condenſed, by 
the acrimony of the air, I ſhould rather fay incruſted, are 
the occaſion of it. To this I ſhall only add, that I am 
at preſent of opinion, that the lacerated parts of the plants 
giving paſſage to, or rather changing the courſe of, the 

uices before-mentioned (which are the nutriment and 
ife of the plants) to the diminution, and loſs, of the 
vegetable food to the nobler parts, is the true cauſe of the 
plants failing in their produce : but, I repeat it, I attempt 
not here to account how, and from what cauſe, thoſe 
lacerations, which I believe to be the baſis of the diſeaſe, 
happen. | 
| 47 The comparative experiment between ſpring and 
common wheat, I think, thould be repeated, as the diſ- 
covery thereby ſought, for tends to a public benefit: 
but it ſhould be in a larger way, and in an open ex- 
ure. 

A circumſtance has recurred to my memory, which 
had eſcaped my attention from the time it happened, till | 
ſince I entered upon this ſubject. Aces 

« Laſt ſpring a poor neighbour of mine told me he had | 
loſt the ſeaſon for ſowing his wheat, for want of money to 
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| 
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buy ſeed, but that, if be could get a barrel of Poland 
wheat, (as he called it) which was the white cone, he 
would then ſow his ground: accordingly he obtained the 
ſced, and did ſow it ; but I 8 upon enquiry, 
that it produced not 
about * beginning 


4 5 crop. He ſowed it ſome time 


i 


| 


February. 


veſtion is not anſweretl 2 


with which numbers of people have been ſeized i 
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And yet Lam inſormed there is 2 gentleman in Scot- 
land, be makes it his conſtant practice to ſow his wheat 
in the ipring by choice : and that be intends to publiſh a 
recommendation of that praftice. _ 

be hteſt Leyer ſowed any with ſucceſs was the Joth 
of December; but that was only a ſmall experiment.” 
SPROUT-HILL. See the article /AnT-Hiti, 
SPRITT, a ſhoot or bo 511% 91h $2111 3% 
SPUR, a diftemper which frequently attacks rye, and 
ſometimes does damage likewiſe to wheat. The follow- 
ing remarks will give an idea of it. 

4 1. The grains which have the ſpur are thicker and 
longer than the ſound ones, and generally project beyond 
their huſks, appearing ſometimes ſtrait and ſometimes 
more or leſs crooked. 

« 2. Their outſides are brown or black; their ſurface 
is rough ; and one may frequently perceive in them three 
furrows, which run from end to nf 2 Their outward end 
is always thicker than that which ſticks to the chaff, and 
that moſt ſwollen end is ſometimes ſplit into two or three 
parts. It is not unuſual to find on their ſurface cavities 
which ſeem to have been made ” inſets. 

« 3. When a ſpurred grain is broken, one perceives in 
the middle or centre of it a pretty white flour, covered with 
another flour, which is rediſh or brown. Though this 
vitiated flour has ſome conſiſtency, it may nevertheleſs be 
crumbled between one's fingers. M. Aimen has indeed 
ſometimes found this powder almoſt as black as that of 
ſmutty wheat. 

4 4. Theſe grains, when put into water, ſwim at firſt, 
and afterwards fink to the bottom. If chewed, they 
leave a bitter reliſh on the tongue. 

45. 'The chaff appears ſound, though what is out- 
moſt is ſomewhat browner than when the ears are ſound, 

« 6. All the grains of the fame ear are not ever at- 
tacked with the fpur. 

per ſtick leſs to 


« 7. The grains which have this diſtem 
the ſtalks than found grains do. | | 
8. M. Aimen imputes this diſtemper to the grains 
not being impregnated ; and aſſures us that he has not ever 
found a per, in grains which had the ſpur. The ſame 
obſerver has collected, in a memoir which he has ſent me, 
ſeveral reflections and microſcopical obſervations ; but I 
—— 8 in ſilence ſuch reſearches as are more curious than 
uſeful. 

4 9. I ſhall not ſtop to refute the opinion of thoſe who 
have pretended that fogs, dews, rain, the moiſture of the 
earth, may "ag this diſtemper to rye. But I cannot help 
faying that M. Tillet thinks, as does alſo M. Aimen, that 

er plants, beſides rye, are ſubject to the ſpur. M. 
Tillet has ſeen, and M. Delu has ſhewn me, grains of 
wheat which had the ſpur. The ſpur ought therefore not 
to be confounded with the uſtilago or burnt grain : they 
are two different diſtempers : and what ſeems {till more to 
eſtabliſh this difference, is, that M. Tillet's experiments 
prove that the powder of the ſpurred grains is not conta- 
gious like that of the carious or burnt. 

« M. Tillet is ftrongly inclined to think that the ſpur 
is occaſioned by the ſting or bite of an inſet, which turns 
the rye into a kind of gall ; and he ſuſpects a ſmall cater- 
pillar of being the cauſe of this miſchief. But neither he 
nor I dare to ſpeak affirmatively on this point. 

“ Dodard, Longius, Fagon, Delahire, Noel, and, 
lately, M. Salerne, give particular accounts of the diſeaſes 
n ſome 

years, 


years, owing to their having lived upon bread in which 
there was much rye aff with this diſtemper. 

« As moſt of the diſtempered grains are much bigger 
than the ſound ones, it is eaſy to — the greateſt part 
of them by ſifting. It is what the peaſants of Sologne do, 
when corn is not dear ; but in times of great ſcarcity or 
dearth, they are loth to loſe ſo much grain: and then it is 
that they are attacked with a dry gangrene, which morti- 
fies the extreme parts of the body, ſo that they fall off, 
almoſt without cauſing any pain, and without any hemor- 
rhage. The Hotel-Dieu at Orleans had had many of theſe 
miſerable objects, who had not any thing more remaining 
than the bare trunk of the body, and yet lived in that 
condition ſeveral days. | | 

« As jt is not in every year. that the ſpur in rye produces 
theſe dreadful accidents, Langius is of opinion that there 
may be two kinds of this diſtemper ; one which is not 
hurtful, and the other which occaſions the gangrene we 
have been ſpeaking of. It is however probable that there 
is but one kind of ſpur, and that it does not hurt, firſt, 
when ſufficient care is taken in ſifting the grain; and, 
ſecondly, when only a 3 of the corn is diſtem- 
pered. It is alſo ſaid, that the ſpur loſes its bad quali 
after the grain has been kept a certain time: in hi 
caſe, the reaſon why ſome ts are attacked with the 
gangrene in years of dearth may be, that they conſume 
their crop as ſoon as the harveſt is over.” Dubamel's Cul- 
ture des Terres. ; 

SPURRE-WAY, a horſe-way through incloſed lands, 
and free to any one to ride in by right of cuſtom. 

SPURREY, the name of a weed common in many 
pow of England. It ſeldom riſes above fix inches in 
height, flowers in the beginning of July, ripens its ſeeds 
in Auguſt, and is an annual 

The beſt method of exterminating this weed is by ſum- 
mer fallows, and cutting it down before it can ſcatter its 
ſeeds, which are very ſmall. 

They cultivate two ſpecies of this plant in Holland and 
Flanders for the winter food of cattle, when there is a 
ſcarcity of graſs. It is faid to. enrich the milk of cows ſo 
as to make 1t afford excellent butter ; and the mutton fed 
on it is preferable to that fed on turnips. Hens alſo eat 
this plant greedily, and it is commonly thought to make 
them lay an extraordinary number of eggs. 
| Though this plant cannot, from the lowneſs of its 

growth, afford a very great quantity of fodder,” yet as it 

will grow on the pooreſt land, where no other graſs will 
thrive ſo well, it may be cultivated to conſiderable advan- 
tage in many places; and by feeding it off the ground, 
the Cong of the cattle will improve the land. 

_ The farmers in the low-countries commonly ſow it 
twice a year; the firſt time in April or May, to be in 
flower in June or July ; and the ſecond time after their 
rye- harveſt, to ſerve their cattle in November and De- 
cember. The uſual allowance with them is about twelve 
pounds of ſeed to an acre. | 

STABBING of cattle. See the article Hoven. 

STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, &c. furniſhed 
my ſtalls and proper apartments to contain their food, 

Nothing conduces more to the health of a horſe than the 
070g a good; and * ſtable. The 3 of a| 

uld always be in a air, and on a , dry, 
and hard ground, that in a the horſe may yz 


aſcent, that the urine and other foulneſſes may be eafily 
conveyed away by means of trenches or ſinks for that 
purpoſe. As there is no animal that delights more in 
cleanlineſs than the horſe, or that more abominates bad 
ſmells, care ſhould be taken that there be no hen-rooſt, 
hog-ſtie, or neceflary-houſe, near the place where the 
ſtable is to be built ; for the ſwallowing of feathers, which 
is very apt to happen, when hen, rooſts are near, often 
proves mortal to horſes ; and the ſteams of a bog- houſe, 
or hog's- dung, will breed many diſtempers. 'The walls 
of a ſtable, which ought to be of brick rather than ſtone, 
ſhould be made of a moderate thickneſs, two bricks, or a 
brick and a half at leaſt, for the ſake of warmth in the 
winter, and to keep out the heat in the ſummer. : The 
windows ſhould be made on the eaſt and north fide of the 
building, that the north wind may be let in to cool the 
ſtables in the ſummer, and the riſing ſun all the year 
round, eſpecially in winter. The windows ſhould either 
be ſaſhed, or have large caſements, for the ſake of letting 
in air enough; and there ſhould always be cloſe wooden 
ſhutters, that the light may be ſhut out at pleaſure, by 
which means the horſe may be made to ſleep in the day as 
well as in the ni roper he ſhould 


night, when it is judged 
do fo. . was the whole ſtable with ſtone, but that 


part which the horſe is to lie on ſhould be boarded with 
oak planks, which ſhould be laid as even as poſhble, and 
croſs-wiſe rather than length-wiſe ; and there. ſhould be 
ſeveral holes bored through them to receive the urine, and 
carry it off underneath the floor into one common recep» 
d behind ſhould be raiſed to a level with 


tacle ; the groun 

the planks, and it ſhould be paved with ſmall pebbles. 
There are two rings to be placed on each ſide of the ſtall, 
for the horſe's halter to run through, and a logger is to be 


fixed to the end of this ſufficient to poiſe it pe 
larly, but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder 
him from eating ; the beſt place for him to cat his corn in 
is a drawer or locker, made in the wainſcot partition, 
which need not be large, ſo that it may be taken out at 
pleaſure to clean it, by which means the common dirtineſs 
of a fixed manger may be avoided, Many people are 
againſt having a rack in their ſtables ; they gi 


ve the horſe 
his hay ſprinkled upon his litter, and if they think he treads 
it too much, they only nail up three or four boards, by way 
of a trough, to give it to him in: the reaſon of this is, 
that the continual lifting up of the head to feed out of the 
rack, is an unnatural poſture for a horſe, who was in- 
tended to take his food up from the ground, and makes 
him, as ti expreſs it, withy-cragged. . When there is 
ſtable-room enough, partitions are to be made for. ſeveral 
horſes to ſtand in: theſe ſhould always allow room ſuffi - 
cient for the horſe to turn about and lie down conveniently, 
and they ſhould be boarded up fo high towards the head, 
that the horſcs placed in ſeparate may not be able to 
ſmell at one another, nor moleſt each other any way. 
One of theſe ſtalls ought to be covered in, and made con: 
venient for the groom to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the 
ſickneſs of a.horſe. Behind the horſes there ſhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, bridles, and other uten- 
fils; and ſome ſhelves for the bruſhes, pots of ointment, 
&c. The other requiſites for a ſtable are a dung - yatd, a 
pump, and a conduit. | © 242th 

8 e a ys of corn, hay, ſtraw, 1 
regularly up, and generally thatched to defend the 
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come in It ſhould always be built ſomewhat on an 
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w make it up into ſtacks, by which means they often meet By this method we ſhall avoid many blunders, which would 
with very great loſſes by the dampneſs of the ground, | otherwiſe ariſe in practice, for want of knowing the true 


which commonly rots and ſpoils it, ſometimes near a yard | ſeat of the diſor 


thick ; and by rats and mice, and other vermin that breed 


In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſuddenly, without 


in the ſtack, which eat and devour a great part thereof. | other ſenſe or motion than a working at his flanks. 


To prevent both theſe inconveniencies, where timber is 
plentiful, they ſet ſour, or fix, or more poſts into the 
ground, according to the bigneſs that they deſign the 
k, granary, or barn that the corn is to be laid in: on 
theſe poſts they lay what is the ground-plats of other 
buildings, upon which they make a floor, or lay pieces 
acroſs to ſu the ſtack : and if they make a barn or 
granary of it they, erect ſides and a roof upon it; but if 
only a ſtack, they cover it with thatch, and the poſts that 
ſupport it is, by ſome perſons, covered round with tin near 
the top, for about a foot or ſo in breadth, in order to pre- 
vent the mice and rats getting up. But as tin is apt to 
ruſt, and ſo to loſe its ſmoothneſs, it will not anſwer the 
deſign long; therefore the better to prevent their getting 
up, is to cover them with Dutch tile, which will always 
keep ſmooth. But in Hampſhire and other countics 
where they have plenty of „they make their ſup- 
porters of two ſtones, which is the beſt way. 
he lower ſtone is about three feet high, two feet wide 
at the bottom, and one at the top ; over this they lay ano- 
ther ſtone, of about a yard ſquare : ſome make it of a 
round form, which is the beſt. This prevents not onl 
the mice and rats from climbing up, but alſo the damp- 
neſs of the ground : and this way you may keep corn as 
Jong as -ou will, without much inconvenience or loſs, 
except what it loſeth in the firſt year's ſhrinking, and loſs 
of weight, which is very inconſiderable. Only you muſt 
obſerve, that what.corn you ſtack muſt be bound up in 
ſheaves, that ſo the ears of the corn may be turned in- 
ward, and the ſtraw-ends out, which will fave the corn 
from pigeons, crows, and other fowls, and likewiſe from 
- the. rain that beats on the ſides. If your ſtack be of 
wheat, you may lay oats or other coarſe grain on the top 
of it, under the thatch, the greateſt danger of wet being 
from the top, if any of the thatch ſhould blow off. And 
if you ſuſpect any rats or mice have got into the ſtack, 
reaſe a ſtick and thruſt it into it ; and if there be any, 
ey will gnaw the ſtick. The chief inconvenience that 
attends this way of keeping of corn, is its bulkineſs, and 
the farmer's wanting of his ſtraw to make dung with, and 
2 _—_ to give his cattle, &c. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
ol. . pag. 141. ; : 
: « STACK of Wood, a pile of wood three feet long, as 
m__—_ „and twelve feet high. 
- STABLE, the bottom of corn mow, or hay-ſtack. 


It alſo fignifies a tree ſuffered\to grow for coarſe and com- 
mon uſes, as poſts or rails. 
STAG-EV See the article STACGERS. 


STAGGERS, a diſeaſe incident to horſes : a kind of 


9 | | a 

Farriere generally include all diſtempers of the head, 
under two general denominations, viz. ſtaggers, and 
convulſions, wherein they always ſuppoſe the head pri- 
marily affected. But in treatin theſe diſorders, we 
ſhall: diſtinguiſh between thoſe that are peculiar to the 
head, as having their ſource originally thence, and thoſe 
that are only concomitants of ſome other diſeaſe, where 
the head is affected ſecundarily by conſent of nerves, the 
ſource of this diſorder being in the ſtomach, bowels, &c. 


* 


The previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, watry eyes, 
ſomewhat full and inflamed ; a diſpoſition to reel, feeble- 
neſs, a bad appetite; the head almoſt conſtantly hanging, 
or reſting on the manger ; ſometimes with little or no 
fever, and ſcarce any alteration in the dung or urine: the 
horſe is ſometimes diſpoſed to,rear up, and apt to fall 
back when handled about the head, which is often the 
caſe with young horſes, to which it does not prove ſud- 
denly mortal, but with proper help they may ſometimes 
recover. If the apoplexy-proceeds from wounds, or 
blows on the head, or matter on the brain, beſides the 
above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by fits, eſpe- 
cially after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart and fly at every thing. 
Theſe caſes ſeldom admit of a perfect recovery; and when 
horſes fall down ſuddenly, and work violently at their 
flanks, without any ability to riſe after a plentiful bleed- 
ing, they ſeldom recover. 

All that can be done is to empty the veſſels as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, by ſtriking the veins in ſeveral parts at once, 
bleeding to four or five quarts, and to raife up the horſe's 
head and ſhoulders, ſupporting them with plenty of 


Y | ſtraw. If he ſuryives the fit, cut ſeveral rowels ; give 


him night and morning, glyſters prepared with a ſtrong 
decoction of ſenna and ſalt, or the purging glyſter ; 
blow once a day up his noſtrils a dram of powder of 
afarabacca, which will ote a great diſcharge, after- 
wards two or three ic purges ſhould be given ; 
and to ſecure him from a relapſe, by attenuating and thin- 
ning his blood, give him an ounce of equal parts of anti- 
mony and crocus metallorum for a month ; or which is 
preferable, the ſame quantity of cinnabar of antimony and 
gum guaiacum. . 

If the fit proceeds only from fullneſs of blood, high 
feeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or a ſizy blood 
(which is often the caſe with young horſes, who though 
they reel, ſtagger, and ſometimes ſuddenly fall down, yet 
are eaſily cured by the above method) an opening diet 
with ſcalded bran and barley will be neceſſary for ſome 
time; and the bleeding may be repeated in ſmall quan- 
Ut1Cs, IT 8 4 

As to the other diſorders of the head, ſuch as lethargy, 
or ſleeping evil, epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, vertigo, 
frenzy, and madneſs, convulſions, and paralytical diſor- 
ders, as they are moſt of them to be treated as the apo- 
plexy and epilepſy, by bleeding and evacuations, with the 
alteratives there directed, we ſhall wave treating on them 
ſeparately, but mention ſome particular rules to diſtinguiſh 
them, according to the plan we laid down, and then offer 
ſome general remedies for the ſeveral purpoſes. 

Thus in order to diſtinguiſh epileptic diſorders and con- 
vulſions (which are often occaſioned by worms, bots, and 
ulcerations of the ſtomach, bowels and midriff) from thoſe 
which ariſe from original-cauſes in the head only, we ſhall 
deſcribe the ſymptoms which diſtinguiſh them from each 
other; by which means we ſhall be able to avoid any miſ- 
take in thi application of the remedy: and as epileptic diſ- 
orders have by ignorant farriers been miſtaken for the 
gripes, we ſhall alſo diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders by the 
. | In 


; 
| 
| 


f 
| 
: 
| 
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cConvulſions, from bots in the ſpring ; and the 


STA 


In mepilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, che horſe reels and | breed more than the ſaddle : 


'S'T A 


they are ſeized without any 


ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no ſenſe of | previous notice, and if bots and worms are diſcovered. in 


what he is doing, he ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, he runs 
round and falls ſuddenly ; ſometimes he is immoveable, | 
with his legs ſtretched out, as if he was dead, except only 
a quick motion of his heart and lungs, which cauſes a vio-/ 
lent working of his flanks: ſometimes he has involuntary 
motions; and ſhaking of his limbs, ſo ſtrong, that he has not 


only beat and ſpurned his litter, but the pavement with it; 
— with 


theſe alternate ſymptoms a horſe has continued 


more than three hours, and then has as ſurprizingly re- 


covered ; at the going off of the fit, he generally foams 
at the mouth, the foam being white and dry, like what 
comes from a healthful horſe when he champs on the 
bit 


But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diforders in the guts, or retention of urine, a horſe is 
often up and down, rolls and tumbles about, and when 
he goes to lie down generally makes ſeveral motions with 

t ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews he has a ſenſe of 
is pain, and if he lays ſtretched out for any time, it is 
generally but for a ſhort ſpace. 2 621 . peut 

Epilepſies and convulſions may ariſe from blows on the 


head, too violent exerciſe, and hard ſtraining ; and from a 


fullneſs of blood, or impoveriſhed blood, and ſurfeits ; 
which are ſome of the cauſes that denote the original 
diſorder. | 

But the head may alſo be affected by ſympathy of nerves; 
for exceſſive pain in any part of the body will excite con- 
vulſions, eſpecially if the nerves and tendinous parts are 
affected, as by wounds, punctures, and bruiſes exter- 
rially ; and by ulcers, gatherings of matter, and by bots 
and worms, wounding and vellicating the nervous parts in - 
ternally ; long coſtiveneſs has ſometimes alſo occaſioned 


theſe diſorders. In all ſuch caſes, the original cauſe muſt 


principally be attended to. == I. 

In lethargic diſorders the a reſts his head 
with his mouth in the manger, and his pole often reclined 
to one fide ; he will ſhew an inclination to eat, but gene- 
rally falls aſleep with his food in his mouth, and he fre- 
quently ſwallows it whole, without chewing: emollient 
glyſters are extremely neceſſary in this caſe, with the ner- 
vous balls recommended for the ſtaggers, and convulſions: 
ſtrong purges are not requiſite, nor muſt you bleed in too 
large quantities, unleſs the horſe be young and luſty. In 
old horſes rowels and large evacuations are improper, but 
volatiles of all kinds are of uſe, when they can be af- 
forded ; an alterative purge may be given and repeated on 
his amendment. et 2.2) 

This diſtem 
horſe is not old and paſt his vigour. It is a good ſign if 
he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely without flab- 
bering, and if he lies down, and riſes up carefully, though 
it be but ſeldom. 

But if a lethargic horſe does not lie down, ib he is al- 
together ſtupid and careleſs, and takes no notice of any 
thing that comes near him; if he dungs and ſtales ſeldom, 
and even while he ſleeps and dozes, it is a bad ſign: if 
he runs at the noſe thick white matter, it may relieve 
him, but if a viſcid gleet that ſticks to his rils like 
glue, which increaſing, turns to a profuſe running of 


, 


ropy, rediſh and greeniſh matter, it is an infallible ſign of | 


great decay of nature; and that it will prove deadly, 
> Young horſes from four to ſix years, are wh 


* 


is to be cured by theſe means, if the 


their dung, the cauſe ſeems to be out of doubt, more 
eſpecially if they have lately come out of a dealer's hands. 
- When this convulſion proceeds from a diſtemperature 
of the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, it is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from bots and vermin, by previous ſymptoms: 


the horſe falls off his ſtomach ; and g1 + gradual ly weak, 
feeble, and difpirited in big — * — ſhort- 
breathed with the leaſt exerciſe. e e | 
The . 4 of that univerſal cramp or con- 
vulſion, called by ſome the ſtag-evil, which ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, ſo 
that it is impoſſible almoſt. to force them open, we. ſhall 
give in Mr. Gibſon's or words; who ſays, As ſoon. 
as the horſe is ſeized, his head is raiſed with his: noſe 
towards the rack, his cars pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
looking with eagerneſs. as an hungry horſe when hay 
is put down to him, or like a high-ſpirited horſe when he 
is put upon his mettle ; inſomuch that thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to ſuch things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand in this 
manner, will ſcarce believe any thing of conſequence ails- 
him; but they are ſoon convinced, when they ſeg ather 
ſymptoms come on. apace, and that his neck grows ſtiff, 
cramped, and almoſt immoveable ; and if a horſe in this 
condition lives a few days, ſeveral knots will ariſe on the 
tendinous parts thereof, and all the muſcles both beforeand. 
behind, will be ſo much pulled and cramped, and ſo, 
ſtretched, that he looks as if he was nailed to. the pave- 
ment, with his legs. ſtiff, wide and ſtradling, his ſkin is 
drawn ſo tight on all parts of the body that it. is. almoſt im- 
poſſible to move it; and if trial be made to make him 


{ walk, he is ready to fall at every ſtep, unleſs he be care- 


fully ſupported ; his eyes are ſo fixed with the inaftion of 
the muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his looks; he 
ſnorts and ſneezes often, pants continually with ſhortneſs 
of breath: and this ſymptom increaſes continually till he 
drops down dead; which generally happens in a few days, 
unleſs ſome ſudden and very effectual turn can be given to 
the diſtemper. | | 

In all theſecaſes the horſe ſhould firſt be bled plentifully, 
unleſs he is low in fleſh, old, or lately come off any hard. 
continued duty, then you muſt be more ſparing of his blood 
afterwards give the following ball! 5 5 


Take aſſa foetida half an ounce ; Ruſſia caſtor pow-. 

dered, two drams; valerian root powdered, one, 

525 1 make into. a ball with, honey and oil of 
am 0. . Rug 


This, ball may be given twice a day at firſt; and then 

once, waſhed down with a decoction of miſletoe, or va- 

lerian, ſweetened with liquorice or honey: an ounce of 

aſſa fœtida may be tied up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe linnen 
, and put behind his grinders to champ ou. 

The laxative purges and emollient glyſters ſhould be 
given intermediately to keep the body open; but when. 
the former balls have been taken a week or ten days, the 
following may be given once a day with the valerian de- 


ge coach- | _ 


| Take cinnabar of antimony. fix drams, affi fœtida 
da an ounce, ariſtolochia, myrrh.and bay berries, 
of each two drams: make into a ball with tacacle, 
aud oil of amber. e 

| 'Thiz- 


friftions,.which are extremely ſerviceable in all convulſive 
diſorders, and — — their being jaw ſet; they 
ſhould be applied with unwearied diligence every two or 
three hours, wherever any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the 
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This is the moſt-effeftual method of treating theſe diſ- 
orders ; but when they are ſuſpeCted to ariſe from bots, and 
worms, which is generally the caſe, mercurial medic ines 
muſt lead the way. Thus, 


| 


Take mercurius dulcis, and philonium, of each half 

ounce: make into a with conſerve of roſes, 
we the horſe immediately; half the quantity 
he repeated in four or five days. 

The following infuſion ſhould then be given, to the 

of three or four horns, three or 1 a day, 


till the ſymptoms 
be continued till they are removed. 


Take penny-royal and rue, of each two 
ee ene handed 4 
and caſtor, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron and 


- 
- 


liquorice root fliced, of each two drams : infuſe in | 
| 


| 


two quarts of boiling water; pour off from the in- 
gredients as wanted. 


If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of aſſa feetida. 

The following ointment may be rubbed into the cheeks, 
temples, neck, | vans ſpines, of the back and loins, 
we cg Onan is the greateſt contractions and ſtiff- 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each four 


cient quantity of cam irit of wine: make 
Fn ty phorate ſpiri 


To horſes of ſimall value give the following: 


Take rue, penny-royal, and tobacco, of each a 
handful ; aſſa fœtida an ounce ; boil in a quart of 
forge-water: let the decoction ſtand on the ingre- 
dients, and give as the former. 


When 


the ou are ſo locked up that medicines cannot 
by the mout 


vr h, & rh more eligible then to give 
them by way of glyſter ; cing open the jaws by vio- 
lence, often puts a horſe into ſuch ies, hel 
toms are thereby increaſed. The infuſion above may 
given for this purpoſe, or the following. 


'Take rue, 12 and chamomile flowers, of 
each a handful], valerian root two ounces, boil in 
five pints of water to two quarts ; in the ſtrained 
liquor diſſolve caftor and affa fœtida, of each half 
an ounce, or of aſſa fortida alone one ounce, 
N oil four ounces. Give this glyſter once 
a day. 


In this caſe alſo he muſt b- Nn 
glyſters, made of milk pottage, broths, & c. which muſt be 
given to the quantity of three or four quarts a day; glyſters 
of this kind will retained, and abſo into the 
blood; and there have been inſtances of horſes thus ſup- 
ported for three weeks together, who muſt otherwiſe have 


Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome inſtances of 


be given 


fucocfs in caſes of this ſort by theſe methods, and repeated 


abate ; when the above nervous balls may 


A. 


—_ 


_M_ 
er 
ounces; oil of amber two ounces ; with a ſufſi- The red hot iron ſo frequently run through the fore- 


muſcles appear, for a horſe in this condition never lies 
down till they are in ſome meaſure removed. | 


He takes particular notice of a horſe, whoſe jaws were 
ſo locked up for three weeks, that both food and medicine 
were forced to be given by glyſter ; that not having re- 


covered the uſe ef his jaws for a fortnight, though he now 
moved them with leſs ſtiffneſs, he was determined, from 
the known relaxing power of opium, to give him half an- 
ounce of it, diſſolved in one of his glyſters, the good ef- 
fects of which were ſo evident, by a general amendment, 
that he was incouraged to continue it in the following 
manner. 


* 


Take Mathew's pill, and aſſa fœtida, of each an 
ounce: make into a ball. 


This ball he gave for one doſe, and repeated once: and 
by this, and the uſe of the nervous medicines given twice 
[ week, and gentle purging, the horſe was y reco- 
vered. 7 

The uſe of rowels in theſe cafes is generally unſucceſs - 
ſul, the ſkin being ſo tenſe and tight, that they ſeldom di- 
geſt kindly, and ſometimes mortify ; ſo that if are 
ſhould be put under the jaws, and in the 


top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpoſe, 
has often been found to have ed the cervical 
5,0” 2p See the article Row EL. tlet's . Farriery, . 


1 8 alſo ſubject to the ſtaggers, and the beſt reme · 
dy they find for it is, to drive them to change of grounds 

, to keep the from tainting. | | 
LJobſerve, ſays Mr. Liſle, that thoſe lambs which die 
of the ers, do not die till they begin to cat graſs, and 
of thoſe the fineſt and luſtieſt ; whence conclude, that it 
is not the cold weather alone that brings the ſtaggers, but 
from their feeding on cold watery graſs in the months of 
March and April, which makes them abound in watery - 
humours in the bodies, which the cold winds ſeize on and 


chill, and bring thoſe cramps and aches into their limbe. 


Ic 
It is obſerved this diſeaſe is much prevented by the early 
folding of lambs, and with good reaſon, for thereby, in 
the cold nights, the lambs are kept warm, and alſo pre- 
vented from eating ſo much graſs as they otherwiſe would, 
2 ſuch watery humours are fed. Life's Huſbandry, 
II. p. 210. | 
STAGGERWORT. See the article RAGwoRT.. 
— a piece of wood, or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the 
und. | | 
STALE, urine. 
STALK, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. T 
STALL, a crib at which a horſe is fed, or where any. 
horſe is kept in a ſtable. NE 
STALL-FED, fed with dry ſeed, not with graſs. . 
STALLION, a ſtone horſe, defigned for the coveri 
of mares, in order to propagate the — See the article 
Hons s. 8 
STAMWOOD, the root of trees grubbed up. 


”S 


F 


STANDARDS, or Stendreb, fn fr the young tree 
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 SYANDARDS} OUTER, intended to | Wet 
in an open expoſure,” and not t6-be hatked and maffgled 
with the knife, as the dwarf trees; and thoſe platited againſt 

walls are. 0 2 D f 
' STANK, a dam, or bank to 

STANNER-W GRT. ' See the article RAM. wo 
STAVERS. See the article STAGGERs. 

STEE, a ladder. E 111 In Ot G11 3 WITS F 

STEM, chat part of a plant ariſing from the f60t, and 
which ſuſtains is leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 5 

STEEPS, certain preparations for ſteeping of corn in- 
tended to be ſown. See the article Sr Eb. | 

STELE, a ſtalk, a handle. | 
' STEER, a young bullock. 
STEG, a gander. ; 

STERCO Y, a collection of dung properly ſe- 
cured from any injuries of the weather, 

In collecting manures from time to time, as they come 
to hand, farmers generally keep them together in what 
they call dung-hills, where they remain expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, the waſhing of rain, and drying winds: 
by which means all their virtue is drawn forth, and car- 
ried away. Mr. Evelyn juſtly cenſures this wrong prac- 
tice, and at the fame time gives the following directions 
for making a ſtercorary, to contain the compoſt collected 
by huſbandmen. | | 

Dig a 7 or 1 of the ſize ſuited to the 
quantity of compoſt wanted, or proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the ground intended to be manured. Let the ſide 
next the fields be made ſloping, ſo as to receive a cart to 
load or unload eaſily. Let the bottom be well paved, and 
both the ſides lined, unleſs it be made in a bed of clay or 
chalk, that it may be capable of retaining water like a 
ciſtern ; for it is of great importance, as Columella ob- 
ſerves, that the dung be well ſoaked in liquor, in order to 

the vegetative faculty of the ſeeds of weeds which 

may chance to be mixed with it, or the litter. If chan- 
nels, or ers, can be directed to this pit, from the 
ſtables and offices about the houſe, they will be of great 
ſervice. Mr. Evelyn is of opinion that this ſtercorary 
ſhould be under cover, ſo as at leaſt to hinder down- 
right rains from falling upon it :—but if care be taken to 
make the pit in a place where no running water, or ſprings 
can come to it; and if the farmer covers the dung, as it is 
collected, with a coat of mould, to prevent the ſun's ex- 
haling, or the rain's waſhing away its richneſs ; I cannot 
help thinking that the quantity of water which falls in rain, 
would not be more than is requiſite to moiſten the mixture, 
and bring on that putrid fermentation which is neceſſary 
for the due incorporating and perfecting of the compolt. 
It will, however, be right to have a ſhade to put over it 
occaſionally, in caſe the ſeaſon ſhould prove extremely 
wet.—Columella informs us, that the | Hu covered 
their ſtercoraries with hurdles; but does not ſpeak of co- 
vering them with mould, as here directed. | 
The pit being thus prepared, the farmer's next ſtudy 
ſhould be to fill it with a compoſt ſuited to the nature of 
his land. Thus, if his foil. is a ſtrong clay, a layer of 


the feng or woods;” for the 
dat ut TIO! 
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_ ſhould be coy with a layer of ſand, rubbiſh of 
old houſes, or other f already mentioned for the 


improvement of elay. Litter of all kinds becomes a 
addition, becauſe it is flow in decaying, and if mixed with 


ed with clay; fcouring ef- 


good | juſtly due to their public ſpirit, and 


8 T E 
Börsting iy" Hay be cartied out; ant" Mie welt the 


earth, freſher "thi fbr ay other oft Pera, IA irs 
ſtate, it ill ore effectualſy keep the patticiæc ur 
ſeparated; and if ſome degree of its putrefiCAdn'is 


on in the ſoil, it will much more 3 be it.—If, 
on the contrary, the ſoil iu land che dug aul ix- 
pods; or other fat fim Fad 
ſtances, which inay give eonfitenee tothe fund: And if 
the farmer is Kein a ſeil in hien neither" of che ex- 
tremes prevail, he may then mix his manure with the 
richeſt mould he can find, and incorporate them well to- 
gether, by frequent turning, before the compoſt is carried 
to the fi olumella thinks they are ſlothful huſband- 
men, who, in thirty days, have nota load of dung of twen- 
of buſhels, from each of the leſſer cattle, and ten loads 
from each of the larger ſort, by means of judicious mix- 
tures with their dung. He thinks this mixture, or com- 
poſt, moſt beneficial to corn, after it is a year old ; be- 
cauſe it ſtill retains all its ſtrength, and does not then breed 
weeds. | 
% Man effects, fays Dr. H articular! 
that of irs the oils fi being wie A a of 
fixing them, will ariſe from a mixture of lime with theſe 
compoſts, after they are thoroughly rotted. But as man 
riments have proved that quick-lime powerfully re- 
fiſts putrefaction, it does not ſeem judicious to mix it with 
dung-hills which are not ſufficiently putrefied, as it muſt. 
ſtop that proceſs. IF 
4 There is a very attraction betwixt quick- lime 
and all oily bodies. It unites intimately wich expreſſed 
oils. With this intention it is uſed in the re of 
ſoap, to help the junction of the alkaline falts and oils. 
It muſt, therefore, attract the oils powerfully from the air 
and earth, diſſolve them, and render them miſcible with 
water: it muſt, from this reaſon, ſoon exhauſt the ſoil of 
all its oleaginous particles, if the farmer does not take care: 
to ſupply. them by dung or animal ſubſtances. Farmers. 
have, by experience, diſcovered it to bea great impoveriſher 
of lands; but they did not know how it acted. Its opera- 
tion is, to exhauſt the earth of its oils. The pr cure: 
Tor this is, to mix dung with the lime, fo that it may have 
ſomething to act on. | th x 
« Lime is a great diſſolver of all bodies, both vegetable 
and animal ; but particularly the latter. We know how 
ſoon it reduces hair and woollen rags into a pulpy ſub- 
ſtance. This effect is ſo ſtrong, that, in the common, 
method of ſpeaking, it is faid to burn them. In this way 
it certainly operates in the earth, by diſſolving all animal 
and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and converting them to the 
nouriſhment of vegetables, at leaſt ſooner than otherwiſe 
they would be. Like other calcarious bodies, it is not dif- 
ſolvable but by acids. With theſe, a great efferveſcence- 
happens, a ſolution of the calcarious. body is made, and a 
neutral falt is formed from that conjunction. This 
neutral ſalt is always ſoluble in water, unleſs where the 
acid of yitriol is uſed.” Home's Principles Vegetation, 


pa e s 70. 2 
The "TAs of Improvers in the Knowledge of * 
culture in Scotland, have paid great attention to the ſub- 
ject of compoſts, and are very 8 in their inſtruc - 
tions on this head, to ſeveral of their correſpondents. I 
gladly take this opportunity of paying the tribute of praiſe: 
ulate them on 
the great ſucceſs which has attended their labours in many 


the clay, keeps its parts aſunder. compoſt for me- 


| 


parts of their country. At the ſame time I cannot help, 
| | | regretting, 


STE 


_ regretting, that, though all our nei 
: of periodical inſtruction in this moſt uſe- 
there is not yet any inſtitution of that kind in 

is to be that the Society for the En- 

Arts, ufaftures and Commerce, will 

take off this reproach, and not ſuffer it to be longer 

faid that agriculture hes neglected in this kingdom, where 

enjoy every advantage requiſite bp it, 

in a far higher degree than the inhabitants of any other 

The wealth of our farmers is in- 

y gr operty, and the tenure of- 

ir lands, are infinitely better ſecured ; and the happieſt 
of ſoils and climates combine to reward their labour. 

The Society in Scotland give to a gentleman who had 
written to them, and who had clay lime at command, 
the following judicious directions for collecting a com 
or making a ſtercorary, for the improvement of a ſandy 

il. „ Take, fay they, in the field intended to be ma- 
nured, a head-ridge, the moſt conveniently ſituated for a 
Nercorary. Plow it two or three times, as deep as can be, 
in the cleayin „if the ridge be high gathered, and har- 
row it well : hen y thereon your ſlimy clay, about a foot 
thick, leaving a part of the nd un- covered: next lay 
a thin layer of dung, er of clay, | 
layer of un-ſlaked lime, at leaſt a foot thick: then throw 
up the carth left uncovered on each ſide. After this, re- 

another layer of clay, and lime-ſtone, as before, and 
iſh it with a layer of clay and ſea-wreck, covered with 
earth. The more of the ſlimy clay the better: for though 
it may be cold, vet i will not be the worſe for a ſandy hot 
If you examine the clay, we doubt not but you 
will find it a very fat ſubſtance ; being, as we conjecture, 
moſtly muſcle and other ſhells mixed with earth, lou ht 
by the tide and river Southeſque. On the coaſt of 
thian, we found that ſlimy ſubſtance to be nothing elle ; 
and if it be ſo with you, it is certainly'one of the beſt 
manures.” Fe | 

„ After this ſtercorary has ſtood fix weeks or two 

months, 1 ing and fermenting, turn and mix it ; 

and that this work may be perf 


iſed as high as poſſible. Let all that the plow has left 
be gathered up, and thrown with ſhovels on the top. 
Every ſuch turning and heaping occaſions a new ferment, 
and improves the manure. If the ſeeds of barley, or of 
any other quick-growing vegetable, were ſprinkled thin 
on the ſtercorary, and the plants buried in it, when fulleſt 
of ſap, before they come to ſeed, by turning or more 
e the manure would be improved.” This might 


repeated ſeveral times in the courſe of the ſeaſon ; for | 


the practice bas been found ſucceſsful. MaxwelPs Collec- 
tion, 26. 
ln another place, the obſerve that ſuch Bo xaos </ 
may be turned in the ame manner as ground is trenched. 
The higher it is raiſed, the better. Each turning will 
make it heat like a garden bot-bed, and this fermentation 
will reduce it to a tne fat mould. If the firſt heat ſhould 
go off (which may eaſily be known by thruſting a pole 


bours have ſet us ſo 


ST O 


into it) before it has produced this effect, it may be turned 
over again, and will take a new heat, which is of great 
advantage to it, beſides the better mixing of the ſeveral. 
manures. About fifty or ſixty cart-loads of this compoſt 
are uſed upon an acre of I have been the more 
rticular in extracting this account, becauſe any farmer, 
attending to the rules here given, may ſuit his compoſt 
1 * 2 N the ſoil varies, he 
w well to bave er ſtercorary, properly com- 
poſed, in a convenient part of the field he intends to 
manure. | 
The fame ſociety, in their directions for the e- 
ment of ſheeps dung, where the ſheep are houſed, or fed 
under cover during the inclemency of the winter, adviſe 
laying under them ſubſtances ſuited to the nature of the 
ſoil intended to be improved. A layer of ſand, for inſtance, 
for ſtiff land; will be greatly benefited by being covered 
with a couch of litter in the ſheep-houſe. their 
dung becomes troubleſome or offenſive to them, or begins 
to make them arty, the whole ſhould be removed. to the 
Oy. But if the dung of the ſheep is to be laid on 
a ſandy il, clay, or any ſuch ſubſtance, though covered 
with litter, it would ſoon become wet, and too cold for the 
ſheep to lie on. It would therefore be better, in this caſe, 
to ſpread a thick couch of litter under the ſheep, and mix 
this in the ſtercorary with the lime, &c. by which means 
the ſame advantage may be obtained, without injury to 
the cattle. If loam, or a rich mould, be laid under ſheep, 
the judicious farmer will be careful to collect a ſufficient 
uantity of it, when it may be got dry, in the ſummer. 
„e er 1 mY, „ b W 4 as 
| as it 1s ſufficiently impregnated urine 
dung of the ſheep. Abba 4 Te 
well preparing of mixed dung, is, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge rightly inſiſts, a piece of huſbandry by no means to 
be neglected; for the more and better the dung is, the 
greater will be the crop; and an increaſe of the crop will 
augment the quantity of dung. On the contrary, a decay 
in the dung makes a decay in the crop, &c. e riſe, or 
fall, of the value of many farms in this kingdom muſt 
therefore neceſſarily depend upon the good or bad manage- 
ment of this eſſential part of huſbandry. See the article 
Dunc-Hitt. 5 
STERILE, barren, unfruitful. | 
STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar inten- 
tion of which is to maintain fiſh, and keep them for the 
a of a family. 4 | | 
NE-BREAK, or Engliſh ſaxifrage, a perennial 
plant common in paſture. grounds. e root has a 
ſharpiſh and aromatic taſte. . The ſtalks are round, 
ſtreaked, and reddiſh towards the bottom. 'The leaves 
are ſmooth, of a dark green, and divided twice into long, 
narrow, ſhatp ſegments. 'The foot-ſtalks are membranace- 
ous at the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels ; and 
of a pale yellow colour. The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, 
ä C2. 
„Every farmer, ſays a correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, knows which ſort of graſs he 
would wiſh to have predominant in his meadows: it would 
ſurely be very eaſy for him to ſave ſome of the ſeeds of ſuch 
grals, and propagate it a · part till he had ſaved ſufficient to . 
» ſuppoſe an acre of land with it, pure and unmixed: 


when arrived at this point, he might propagate it as exten- 
ſively as he thinks bo PS ORs 


| 
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of my letter, which is, to recommend to your readers the 
faxifrage as a plant proper to be intermixed with the graſs 
of their 3 2 Ae 
„I have now in my holding above thirty acres of mea- 
dow land, which fortunately for me bear a graſs that needs 
no improvement; though this I in part attribute to my 
having drained my land properly ſome years ago, ſince 
which the bite is much improv 
„ Amongſt this graſs in my meadows there grows a 
conſiderable quantity of ſaxifrage; which, in the opinion 
of all the dairy-men in my neighbourhood, is the reaſon 
my cheeſe 1s pA particularly good. | | a 
« Now Iſhould imagine that when a farmer has plowed 
up a foul meadow, and intends ſowing it with good graſs 
ſced, it would be no difficult matter to procure a ſprink- 
ling of ſaxifrage-ſeed to mix with it: this would certainly 
be of ſervice; and we ſhould not deſpiſe this excellent 
plant becauſe it is common, and not far-fetched : there is 
great plenty of it in the Netherlands, in their fineſt cow- 
paſtures ; and that I have often heard aſſigned as a reaſon 
tor their having ſuch quantities of cheeſe of a ſuperior 
uality ; though I muſt at the ſame time own, I have in 
don taſted ſome Dutch cheeſe, ſtuffed full of cloves, 
which was not the beſt in the world ; but this might have 
been an accident, for they ſay their cheeſe is in general 
excellent. 1 
« But, to return to my immediate ſubject, I would b 


all means recommend the propagation of the ſaxiſrage 

lant in meadows, not only on account of its great uſe in 
improving the quality of cheeks, and butter alſo, which it 
does, but becauſe it is a native of our iſland, and there 
is no danger of its ſucceeding to the farmer's with ; 
which cannot be ſaid of every plant recommended for 
cultivation, | Ti | : 

«© But it muſt be remembered, that I do not recom- 
mend it to be cultivated alone; I never tried it in that 
manner: that it will thrive very well when mixed with good 
meadow graſs, daily experience convinces me; and this 
method it is I urge.” 2 — Ruſticum, vol. I. page 472. 

The burnet, cultivated to ſo much advantage by Mr. 
TO and others is a ſpecies of the ſaxifrage. See the 
article BUR.NET. Hh | 5 | 

STONE, a hard ſolid body, neither molliable, fuſible 
by fire, nor ſoluble in water ; formed by ſucceſhon of time 
in the bowels of the earth. | 

It has been argued, and is not yet determined, whether 
ſtones are hurtful, or beneficial, to arable lands. Exam- 
ples are not wanting on both ſides of the queſtion ; though, 
in general, it ſeems rather to be carried for them. How- 
ever, nothing can excuſe leaving a ſtone in any ground ſo 
large as to interrupt the plough. If they are very large, 
they ſhould be blown to pieces with gun-powder, and 
then be carried off. Some ſpots, very fertile in ſeveral 


and inſtances are given of fields being rendered' barren by 
_ away the ſtones which covered them. Theo- 
phraſtus accounts for this in a hot country, where it hap- | 
pened to the Corinthians, by ſaying, that the ſtones ſhel- 
ter the earth from the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and there- 
by preſerve. its moiſture. e ſame holds true even in 
our colder latitude, where the heat of the ſun is leſs apt to 
hurt us; and Mr. Evelyn is clearly of opinion that buſ- 

ndmen rather impoveriſh, than improve, thoſe grounds 
which. are almoſt covered with ſtones, eſpecially where 


kinds of grain, ſeem to conſiſt of nothing but ſtones ; | 
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they thereby expoſe the land too much to the effects of 
heat and cold. Certain it is, that a moderate mixture of 
{mall gravel preſerves the earth both warm and looſe, and 

revents too ſudden exhalations. But it ſeems highly pro» 
bable that there muſt be ſome farther reaſon, beyond what 
has yet been aſſigned, for the benefit ariſing from ſtones. 
The example already given of the ſtone uſed in Oxford 
ſhire ; and a remarkable incident which happened to M. 
Du Hamel, give great room to think that the ſtones which 
are thus beneficial, are of the lime-ſtone or calcarious kind. 

« The ſtone which is uſed for building at Denainvil- 

liers, ſays M. Du Hamel, is very hard. It bears poliſhing 
like marble ; and is here and there intermixed with ſhells, 
ſome of which are filled with a kind of oaker, and others 
contain a cryſtaline ſubſtance. This ſtone is very fit to 
make lime of. Some workmen, who were building about 
our houſe, cut pieces of this ſtone upon a graſs-plat. 
When they had done their work, the rubbiſh was cleared 
away, and nothing was left upon the graſs but the duſt 
and very ſmall fragments, which had fallen from the ſtones 
in cutting them. The next year, the graſs grew ſur- 
priſingly thick in all the places where theſe ſtones had been 

cut, was much taller and greener than any where elſe, . 
and preſerved its vigour for ſeveral years. One would | 
ſcarcely have thought that ſo hard a ſtone, reduced to | 
powder would have produced an effect like that of marle. 


y |" The goodneſs of lime, as a manure, is, perhaps, chiefly 


owing to the fineneſs of the powder, to. which the lime- 
ſtones are reduced by calcination. . * ©... 3 
56 'This fact may help to clear up another, which cannot 
have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who attended to the differ · 
ences of ſoils. They muſt have obſerved ſome grounds ſo 
thickly covered with ſtones, that ſcarce any thing elſe is 
ſeen after a heavy ſhower of rain. Yet ſome of theſe 
lands are very fertile, and produce fine wheat. I know 
not whether I am miſtaken; but I think I have obſerved 
that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe ſtones 
are calcarious. It is very probable that the duſt which is 
formed by the mutual rubbing of theſe ſtones contribute 
to that fertility.” Culture des Terres, tom. V. page 220. 
The farmer may eaſily inform himſelf whether this be 
the caſe; and if it is, he has a certain rule to go by in the 
management of ſtones ; viz. by trying with aqua fortis, 
or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, as mentioned — whether the 
are calcarious or not: for every ſtone on which the ſpirit 
does not efferveſce, is of no uſe, and therefore ſhould be 
removed, as an impediment to the neceflary labour. 
However, the prudent huſbandman will make the experi- 
ment of clearing his land, firſt on a ſmall ſpot; that he 
may be ſure of the ſucceſs, before he embarks in a greater 
expence. See the article Lime. - 185 


STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity or weigh of ſome 


: 


commodities. - n br” 

A ſtone of beef at London is the quantity of eight 
pounds; in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in the north 
ſixteen poundle. e N 
A ſtone of wool, according to a ſtatute made in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Henry VII. is to weigh four- 
teen pounds, but in ſome places it is more, in others leſs; 
as in Glouceſterſhire fiſteen pounds, in Herefordſhire 
twelve pounds. 8 n 4 
3 horſemen, is the weight of fourteen 

unds. 3 . r . 

STONY-LANDS, ſuch as are full of flints, pebbles, | 
or ſmall fragments of free ſtonmme. ul « 


" 


corn is ſown, if they pick them off too minutely ; becauſe [ 


- 
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Theſe lands, in many places, yield good crops, 
the general rule is, that in fliff 2420 lands the ſtones 


and 


ſhould be as carefully picked out as poſſible, but in light 
and dry grounds they ſhould be left. In Oxfordſhire they 
have great quantities of a lean earth, and a ſmall rubble 


ſtone, or a ſour ſort of land mixed with it; this is ſome - 
times very full of weeds, and ſometimes very clear of 
them. fallow them late ; but if 


they are weedy t 
they are ſcary, as they call it, that is, if they have a ſward 
upon them, they either fold them in winter, and add ſome 
hay-ſced to the ſheep's dung, to bring up the graſs ; or 
elſe they lay old thatch or ſtraw, and dung upon it: for 
they reckon that if thoſe lands have no ſward upon them 
ore they are fallowed, they will by no means be brought 
to bear a good crop, but a great deal of May-weed, and 
other uſeleſs weeds. In September, November, and De- 
cember, they fallow as the ſward direQs them: if this be 
done in either of the two laſt months, they call it a winter 
ſallowing; and never ſtir it again, till they plow it, and 
ſow it with barley ; and thoſe lands are reckoned to do 
better than if finely tilled. They will bear wheat and 
meſlin in a kindly year, and large crops of barley, if they 
are well managed, and in good heart. F 
They always fallow theſe lands every other year, unleſs 
ſow peas upon them ; ſometimes they ſow them with 
lentils; and, when they are quite worn out, they lay them 
down for clover or rey-graſs. 
STOOKING, SHOCKING, or STACKING, the ſetting 
the ſheaves into ſhocks, the better to guard it from the rain. 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, has given us the following method of ſtacking, or 
ſtooking corn to preſerve it from the wet, and in which 
ſituation it may remain in the field fix weeks or two 
months, without any. danger from the inclemency of the 


weather. 
e oy ſet one ſheaf upright with the ears uppermoſt ; 
and round that they place a circle of many other ſheaves, 
with their ears uppermoſt, inclining on the firſt ſheaf ; 
and when ſo placed they look like the figure of an extin- 
uiſher. . 
oy Then they lay an horizontal circle of ſheaves, with 
all the cars in the center, and cover thoſe cars with a looſe 
ſheaf or two. | - 1 
« Thus placed they are protected from all wet, and 
may remain in the field fix weeks, or two months, as 
ſafe as in a barn; and this method of ſtacking has been 
adopted in Suſſex, Surry, Kent, and many other ſouthern 
counties, to the great benefit of the farmers and the public.” 


Muſeum Ruſlicum, vol. II. page 35. 
In 2 dv a Lot number of the ſame work, the Rev. Mr. 
of 


Comber, 


remarks upon the above method of ſtooking, and alſo de- 


ſcribed the method followed in Yorkſhire. 
4 It is to be wiſhed, ſays he, that this gentleman had 
been more particular in his account. 
whether this ſtack, as he calls it, is made immediately after 
the wheat is gathered, or after it has had field-room in 
ſome other manner, though this circumſtance is very ma- 
terial towards a right judgment of its uſefulneſs, and even 
of the expedition. He oes not tell us, whether by a cir- 
cle of many other ſheaves he means a circle of one row of 
ſheaves, or of more, though this circumitance too is very 

« 1 will now give a ſhort, but, I hope, fufficient de- 
R of the method of ſtooking uſed in Yorkſbire, &c. 


ſt-Newton, in Yorkſhire, has made ſome | 4g 


He does not tell us | 


STR 


Ten ſheaves are diſpoſed in two rows, each row lean. 
ing againſt the other: then two ſheaves are laid on the 
top, ſo as to meet at the centre with their tails, and to 


ſlope downwards. 4 
No to compare the methods, I muſt obſerve, firſt, that 
„ien correſpondent's the ſheaves appear to be ſet fo 
& as to exclude a free courſe of air, moſt efſential to give, 
preſerve, or reſtore, dryneſs to corn; whereas in ours, the 
air has a free courſe, whether it bears againſt one or other 
end of the ſtook, or even againſt either ſide of it. 
« Secondly, in your correſpodent's method, only ſome 


| looſe ears are laid as a cover to the whole ſtook ; and thoſe 


cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed long to reſiſt the beating of 
the rain, but to tranſmit it to all, or many of the ears be- 
low them, which they are ſuppoſed to cover: and if we 
conſider what violent winds often viſit us in, and ſoon af- 
ter, the harveſt, we ſhall readily allow, that theſe looſe 
cars may reaſonably be expected to be blown off, and be- 
come no cover; nay, to be blown about and away, and 
often totally loſt ; whereas, in our method, the cloſeneſs 
and weight of two of the beſt ſheaves in the twelve may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be a cover, and to continue 
ſo, and hardly to be blown off by any wind, if carefully 
laid on; at leaſt, not to be blown away, but fo as ſoon to 
be replaced. 

% 'Thirdly, the flat poſition of your correſpondent's co- 
ver, muſt make it extremely liable to receive all the rain 
that deſcends, and tranſmit it to what lies beneath; where- 
as the ſloping poſition of our cap ſheaves, neither expoſes 
them to receive directly, nor to retain, nor tranſmit the 
rain to the corn below, but to throw it off, eſpecially as 
the tails of the ſheaves, in which the ſtraw is thickeſt and 
ſtrongeſt, receive the moſt of the rain, which can do them 
little or no harm, and eſpecially if the tails of theſe ſheaves 


be thruſt cloſely together. In ſhort, gentlemen, your cor- 


reſpondent's method ſeems to threaten that dreadful mala- 
dy, mow- burn, whilſt ours gives the corn all poſſible guard 
againſt it, viz. acceſs of ſun and wind. 

It is of great conſequence to the public, as well as 
individuals, to guard againſt every ſpecies of deſtruction to 
ſo valuable a crop as wheat is, in every ſtage, but more eſ- 
pecially in its laſt, in which almoſt all the expence is over: 


therefore, the above gentleman's aſſertion, that bis method 


of ſtacking is adopted in Suffex, Surry, Kent, and many 
other * counties, made me more ſollicitous to exa- 
mine it; and ſince, on a fair compariſon with our York- 
ſhire method, it appears to have every diſadvantage, I 
perſuade myſelf I am doing my duty to my country by 
ſhewing to many counties a much better method than that 
which they have adopted. Muſcum Ruſticum, vol. II. 
age 250. 

d TOOMING of wine, is the putting bags of herbs, or 
other ingredients into it. See the article WINE. 

STOOP, a poſt fixed in the earth. 

STOT, a young bullock ; a ſteer. 

STOVER, fodder for cattle. 

STOUND, a wooden veſſel to put ſmall beer in. 

STOWE, the handle of a pail ; alſo a ſhock of twelve 
ſheaves. 

STOWRE, a round of a ladder ; a hedge-ftake : alſo 
the ſtaves in the ſides of a waggon, in which the eve-rings 
are faſtened. | 

STRAIN, or SPRAIN, a violent extenſion of the ſinews 
or tendons of ſome muſcle, where by the tendinous fibres 


are overſtretched, and ſometimes ruptured, or 9 
| 25 0 


” 


To form therefore a true idea of theſe diſorders, let us | 
firſt confider every muſcle, and tendon, as compoſed of 


ingy elaſtic fi which have a proper power of their 
Koln, contract os themſelves : or, to make their 
action more familiar, let us compare them to a piece of 
catgut, that we 7 the better judge with what propriety 
oily medicines are directed for their cure. Thus then, if 
by a violent extenſion of this catgut, | 
ſtretched it, as to deſtroy its ſpringineſs or elaſticity, and 
was inclined to recover its Joſt tone; would you for that 
purpoſe think of ſoaking it in oil? And is not the method 
of treating ſtrains, or overſtretched muſcles and tendons, 
ſull as prepoſterous, when you bathe or ſoak them in oily 
medicines, at a time when they want reſtringents to brace 
them up? Yet cuſtom has ſo eſtabliſhed this practice, and 
fallacious experience ſeemingly ſo confirmed it, that it 
would be a difficult taſk to convince the illiterate, and pre- 
judiced, of the abſurdity ; who, by attributing effects to 
wrong cauſes, are led into this error, and the oils uſurp 
the reputation that is due only to reſt and quiet: they 
ſeem however to be aware of the ill conſequences, by their 
adding the hot oils, as ſpike, turpentine, and origanum ; 
which, though they in ſome meaſure guard againſt the 
too ſuppleing quality of the other oils ; yet the treatment 
is ſtill too relaxing to be of real ſervce. 

And indeed in all violent ſtrains of either tendon or 
muſcles, whatever opinion we may entertain of bathing 
and anointing with favourite noſtrums, which often ſuc- 

ceed in flight caſes, where perhaps bandage alone would 
have done ; yet it is the latter, with proper reſting the re- 
laxed fibres, till they have thoroughly recovered their 
tone, that are the chief things to be d d on; and 
frequently ſome months are neceffary for effecting the cure. 
All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which connect the 
bones together, eſpecially thoſ-of the thigh, require time, 
and turning out to graſs, to a recovery. External 
applications can avail but little here, the parts affected 
laying too deep, and ſo ſurrounded with muſcles, that me- 
dicine cannot penetrate to them. 'The ſooner in theſe 
caſes, a horſe is turned out to graſs, the better, as the gen- 
tle motion in the field will prevent the ligaments and joint 
dil, from thickening, and of courſe the joint itſelf from 
growing ſtiff; nor do I believe that firing, ſo commonly 
practiſed in this caſe, is of half the conſequence as reſt, 
and turning out for a conſiderable time; which by the bye, 
is always adviſed at the fame time the horſe is fired. I 
could not avoid faying thus much, in order to ſhew the 
ru advantages of reſt in all ſtrains, and that no horſe 
ould be worked till he is thoroughly recovered. 

When a horſe's ſhoulder is overſtrained, he does not 
put out that leg as the other, but to prevent pain, ſets the 
ſound foot hardly on the ground, to fave the other ; even 
though he be turned ſhort on the lame fide, which motion 
tries him the moſt of any. When trotted in hand, inſtead 
of putting his leg forward in a right line, he forms a circle 
with the lame leg; and when he ſtands in the ſtable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. | 5 

In order to cure this lameneſs, firſt bleed him, and let 


the whole ſhoulder be well bathed three times a day with 
hot verjuice or vinegar, in which may be diſſolved a piece 
of ſoap; but if the lameneſs continues without ſwelling, or 
inflammation, after reſting two or three days, let the muſ- 
| cles be well rubbed for a conſiderable time, to make them 
good opodeldoch, or cither of the follow- 


* 


penetrate, with 
ing mixtures: 


ä 


ou had ſo over- 


th. 
— 


STR 
ſpirits of wine two ounces.; oil of 
proportion will prevent 


Take cam 
', © turpentine one ounce; this 


Or, 


Take the beſt vinegar half a pint ; ſpirit of vitriol, and | 
champhorated ſpirit. of wine, of each two ounces, 


When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, it ſhould be 
fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to cover the 
whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine; or a 
fomentation prepared with a ſtrong decoction of worm- 
wood, bay-leaves, and roſemary, to a quart of which may 
be added half a pint of ſpirit of wine. r en 

A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this caſe oſten 
does great ſervice ; eſpecially if the ſtrain has been very 
violent, and the ſwelling very large ; but as to boring up 
the ſhoulder with a hot iron, and afterwards inflating it, is 
both a cruel and abſurd treatment ; and the pegging up 
the ſound foot, or ſetting on a patten ſhoe, to bring the 
lame ſhoulder on a ſtretch, is a moſt prepoſterous prac- 
tice, and directly calculated, to render a horſe incurably 
lame; forit can only be neceflary in caſes the very 1 cf 
ſite to this, where the muſcles have been long contracted, 
and we want to ſtretch them out. 1. 3 

Where poultices can be applied they are at firſt un- 
doubtedly very effectual, after bathing with hot vinegar 
or verjuice, and are to be preferred greatly to cold charges, 
which by drying ſo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff and un- 
eaſy; let them be prepared with oatmeal, 1 or 
bran boiled up in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, 
with lard enough to prevent their growing ſtiff; and when 
by theſe means the inflammation and ſwelling is brought 
down, bathe the part twice a day with either of the above 
mixtures, opodeldoch, or camphorated ſpirits of wine; 
and rowl the part three or four inches, both above and be- 
low, with a g linen rowler, of about two fingers 
width ; which will contribute not a little to the recovery, 
by —_— up the relaxed tendon; and perhaps is more to 
be depended on than the applications themſelves. 

As opodeldoch is variouſly made, and thoſe uſually ſold 
in the ſhops, do not ſeem ſo well calculated for horſes, we 
ſhall inſert the following; as better adapted to this pur- 
poſe, and recommend it to be kept ready prepared for the 
uſe of the ſtable ; it being not only very proper for the 
above uſe, but for bruiſes, cold ſwellings, benumbed 
parts, and for diſperfing many other ſuch ſort of tumours : 
it may occaſionally alſo be given internally for the gripes 
from wind, or taking cold ; for the ſtrangury alſo, and as 
a cordial ; one ounce, or more, may be taken for a doſe, _ 


Take Jamaica pepper four ounces, winters bark, car- ' 
- raway feeds, laurel, and juniper berries bruiſcg, 

of each two ounces; roſemary, marjoram, and la- 
vender flowers, of each one ounce; rectiſied fpirit 

of wine, three pints ; let them digeſt in a warm 
place ten days, then ſtrain off the tinQure, and 
diſſove in it Venice ſoap a pound and a half; cam- 
phor three ounces ; Barbados tar four ounces ; 

oil of turpentine fix ounces ; oil of at 


7 


ounces; mix and małe a linimennt. 
In ſtrains of the coffin joint that have not been diſco- 


amber two 


vered in time, there will growſuch a ſtiffneſs inthe joint: - 
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that the horſe will only touch wich his toe; 
and the joint cannot be played with the hand ; the only 
method here is repeated bliſtering, and then ficing ſuper- 
ficially. | 


Strains of the back ſinews are very common, and are 
eaſily diſcovered by the ſwelling, which extends ſometimes 
from the back fide of the knee down to the heel, but for 
the moſt part the horſe ſets that leg before the other. 'The 
tendon ſhould be well bathed three or four times a day 
with hot vinegar ; and if much ſwelled, apply the poul- 
tices above recommended, and when the ſwelling is down, 
bathe with the mixtures above, or with camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine and oil of amber, in which is diflolved as much 
camphor as the {pirits will take up, and rowl up the ten- 
don with a proper —_ or laced ſtocking ; which laſt 
properly fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advan- 
tage ; not only in theſe kind of mjuries, but in moſt others, 
where there is a diſpoſition to greaſe, or other ſwel- 
lings of the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur- 
riers ſhavings wetted with vinegar have been found uſeful 
for this purpoſe ; as has alſo tar and ſpirit of wine: but 
where the tendon has ſuffered by repeated injuries of this 
kinds the caſe will demand bliſtering, firing, and proper 
F ; 

Strains of the knees and paſterns ariſe frequently from 
kicks, or blows ; if they are much ſwelled, apply firſt the 
poultices; and when ſwelling is abated, bathe with 
the above, or the following. 


Take vinegar one pint ; camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
four ounces ; white vitriol, diſſolved in a little 
water, two drams. 


Or, 
Take*the whites of three or four eggs, beat them 
into a froth with a ſpoon ; to which add an ounce 


of roach allum finely powdered; ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, and wine, of each halt an ounce; mix them 
well together . - 


| The following is alſo muchrecomm&nded by the French 
writers, and has been found very ſucceſsful in ſome old 
ſtrains, when other remedies have failed. 


Take one pound of tar, and two of reCtified ſpirit of 
wine, ſtir them together over a fire till they incor- 
porate (but take care the flame does not catch the 
ſpirits) theu add two ounces of bole finely pow- 

red ; and a fufficient quantity of oatmealto bring 
it to the 4 of a poultice ; to which add 
lard enough to prevent its growing dry ; apply it 
ſpread on cloth twice a = TY 19 


As weakneſs remains in the rns after violent 
ſtrains, the beſt method is to turn the horſe out to graſs till 
he is perfectly recovered ;, when this cannot be complied 
with, the general way is to' bliſter and fire. , 
| When a horſe is lame in the ſtifle, he generally treaps 
on his toe, and cannot ſet the heel to the ground. Treat 
him at firſt with the vinegar and cooling reſtringents ; but 


if a large ſwelling with puffyneſs enſues, foment i wel 
with the diſcutient fomentation till it; diſperſes ; and 


bathe the part with any of the above medicine. 


| 


\ 


| 


, * 
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a e e To pat penny 
ward on bis F when be wen If the mae the 


but when the ligaments of the joint are affected, the cure 
is often very difficult, tedious, and uncertain. In either 
caſe, at firſt bathe the parts well with the cooling medicines 
four or five times a day; in the muſcular ſtrain, this method 
alone may ſucceed, but in the ligamentous, it is reſt and 
time only can reſtore the injured parts to their proper tone. 

Strains in the hock are to be treated by ſoaking the parts 
with coolers and repellers ; but when the ligaments are 
hurt, .and they are attended with great eee and pain 
uſe the fomentation. If a hardneſs ſhould. remain on the 
outſide, it may be removed by repeated bliſi ing; if with- 
in, it may be out of the power of any e nal applica- 
tions to remove ; however the joint ſhould be fired gently 
with ſmall razes or lines pretty cloſe together, real then 
covered with a mercurial plaſter. To th: diſcutient fo- 
mentation above mentioned may be added crude fal armo- 
niac, with a handfull of wood-aſhes boiled in it. 

The bliſtering ointment for the above purpoſes may be 


be omitted. 

The firing uſed for the ſtrengthening relaxed Gnews or 
tendons, ſhould act only on the ſkin, which by contrat- 
ing and hardening it all round the ſinews, compreſſes them 
more firmly like a bandage, See the article FixIxG 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 224. 8 

STRANGLES, a diſtemper to which colts and young 
horſes are very ſubject; and begins with a ſwelling be- 
tween the jaw-bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue ; and is attended with ſo-great heat, 
pain and inflammation, that ſometimes till matter is formed 
the horſe ſwallows with the utmoſt — ; 

The ſymptoms are-extraordinary heat and feveriſhneſs, 
with a painful cough, and a great inclination to drink 
without being able; ſome horſes loſing their appetites in- 
tirely, others eating but little, b reaſon of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing occaſions: when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, it is much longer 
in coming to matter than when more to the middle ; when 
it ariſes among the glands, and divides into ſeveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it breaks in different 
places, and when it forms upwards on the wind pipe and 

ullet, there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, unleſs the 
welling ſoon breaks. But the moſt dangerous kind is, 
when, beßdes the above ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the 
noſe ; this by ſome is called the baſtard ſtrangles. 


method is to aſſiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings to ma- 
turity, by keeping them conſtantly moiſt with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the head and neck witha warm 
hood. But as all ſwellings in glandular parts ſuppurate 
ſlowly, the following poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day ; it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or bring an 

other ſwelling to matter. , 


Take leaves of marſhmallows ten handfuls ; white 
-- . lilly-root half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed 
bruiſed, of each four. ounces: boil them in two 

- . quarts of water; till the whole is pulpy, and add 


| 1 , ſufficient quantity of bogs lard, to prevent its 


= growing {tiff and dry. 


In 


hip are only injured, this kind of lameneſs is cured eaſily ; . 


found under the article SPAVIN ; but the ſublimate ſhould 


As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the moſt approved 


pur ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, and a 
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a or Gx days, by theſe 1 r is gene 
257 ak and 2212 f way through the ſkin ; and if 
the diſcharge is made freely and with eaſe, the opening 
need not be inlarged ; but ſhould be drefſed with the fol- 
lowing ointment ſpread on tow, ſtill continuing the poul- 
tice over it to promote the digeſtion, and prevent any re- 


maining har 


Take toſin and Burgundy pitch, of each a pound 
and-a half ; honey and common turpentine, each 
cight ounces ; yellow wax four ounces : hogs- 
lard one pound; verdigreaſe finely powdered one 

- ounce: melt the ingredients together, but do not 
put in the verdigreaſe, till removed from the fire; 
and it ſhould be ſtirred in by degrees, till the whole 
is grown {tiff and cool. 


If the fever and inflammation run high, and the ſwelling 
be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuſlocation, a moderate quan- 
tity of blood muſt be taken away, and the remainder 
diluted with plenty of water gruel, or warm water, 
maſhes, &c. 

The running at the noſe, which often attends the ſtran- 
plcs, is dangerous ; eſpecially if it continues after they 

ve SINE and broke, as the horſe will be greatly weak- 
ened thereby. To prevent this waſte and hey give him 
every day for ſome time an ounce of Jeſuits bark ; or a 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, which had been 
1 extremely beneficial in reſtraining theſe glandular 
diſcharges when too liberal, and in drying up ulcers of all 
kinds in horſes. See the article GLANDERS. 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, they 
may be anointed with the mercurial ointment ; and when 


the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be ne- 


ſſary. | | 

STR ANGURY, a diſeaſe incident to cattle, conſiſt- 
ing in a difhculty of making urine, attended with great 

in. See the article KiDNevy. $ 

STRAW, the ſtalk on which corn , and from 
which it is thraſhed. See the articles DUNG and Rick. 


STRAWBERRY-TREFOIL. See the article TRE- 
FOIL, 


STRICKLE, the whet-ſtone 

tremity of the ſhaft of a ſcythe. 

| STRIKE, a buſhel, or four pecks of corn. | 
STRINGHALT, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in a 


twitching and ſuatching up of the hinder leg much higher 
than the other. 


. STUBBLE, the ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 


placed upon the extre- 


reaper. 
K has been a diſpute am farmers, whether wheat - 
ſtubble ſhould or ſhould A ploughed in. We ſhall 


therefore give the following remarks of a ſenſible vale- 
farmer on this ſubject. | 


© We are far from being advocates, ſays he, for plow- 
ing in ſtubble ; yet our lan 


is not light, but the contrary, 
and bears as good crops of wheat as any in the kingdom. 
As our ſoil is not light, it agrees very well with 
horſe-beans, which we frequently ſow aſter wheat ; but if 
ever we let the ſtubble remain uncut till bean - ſeaſon, and 
plow it in, the conſequences are ſurely fatal ; it cauſes the 
earth to lie hollow ; the bean plants to fall down ; the ſun 
— * get % roots, and preyent the plant thriving ; 

| is always v eatl ned: beſi 
date, Aich ways very gr leſſened: beſides, t 


theſe means, the matter is gene- 
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ſhare, and gathers up in clods, which 
fatal ſhelter for many noxious inſects. | 
C Theſe facts, which every vale-farmer is well acquaint-. 
ed with, induce us always to mow our ſtubbles, which we- 
apply to many and various uſes : if it is long, it ſerves very 
well for thatching : we litter our yards, ſtables, and cow- 
houſes with it ſor making dung; we uſe it for drying 
malt; and a great deal is burnt by the poor cottagers, for 
warming themſelves in winter, dreſſing their victuals, 
baking, brewing, c.“ Muſeum Ruſftitum, vol. III. p. 22 5. 
S8 TUM, the unfermented juice of the grape, after it 
has -been ſeveral times racked off, and ſeparated from its 
ſediment. | Witt 
STUMP, the part of any ſolid body, particularly of 
trees, &c, remaining aſter the reſt are taken away. 
A bare view of Fig. 6. Plate XXIV. is ſufficient to 
explain a very ſimple engine which Mr. Evelyn gives, 
for pulling up large roots. | | 
The handle A turns the ſpindle of the pinion B, which 
has four or five teeth. Theſe teeth turn the larger wheel 
C, which moves the cylinder D, on which the rope E is. 
rolled as the root is drawn up ; one end of the rope being 
previouſly faſtened to the cylinder. The whole frame is 
let into a block of wood F, about four feet high and one 
in breadth; and the other end of the roller or cylinder is 
ſuſtained by a leſſer block of wood G. H is an iron plate 
which holds the wheel and pinion in the larger block. The 
cylinder, wheel, pinion, and handle of this machine 
ſhould be made of, good tough iron. The cylinder may 
be about four inches in diameter, and fourteen or ſixteen 
inches in length. The reſt is obvious: though I appre- 
hend an improvement might be made, by adding a catch, 
to ſecure either the handle or the cylinder, while the la- 
bourer (for one man will eaſily manage this engine) may 
be obliged to ſuſpend his work, in order to clear away any 
obſtacle that. may. have occurred. It would likewiſe cer-- 
tainly be right to place the wheels, and conſequently the 
handle, ſomewhat higher than is here directed, to fave the 
very great fatigue of ſtooping down continually while this. 
laſt is turned. As bs 9 Ru WT FO 
Where the roots are very large, and obſtinately tenaci- 
ous, M. de 'Turbilly's advice, to blow them up with gun-- 
powder, will be found very beneficial; eſpecially if the 
above inſtrument cannot be had. hn 
Where a place has been over-grown with wood; the 
earth is ſo thoroughly ſtirred by digging and pulling up the- 
ſtumps and roots of the trees, that one plowing in autumn 
is generally ſufficient. The froſts in winter kill the weeds: 
and break the clods; and after a ſecond plowing, in the 
ſpring, theſe lands may be ſown with expectation of an 
abundant crop: for the trees not having exhauſted the earth 
towards the ſurface, but having on 
it with their leaves, a conſiderable 
pected for many years. | | 
M. Du Hamel mentions a ſmall field, which had for- 
merly been underwood, and being converted into arable : 
ground, produced plentiful crops. of wheat and oats for 
upwards of twenty years running, without being reſted. . 


are a ſure and a 


produce may be.ex-- 


It is true the ſoil was p _— oper for wheat, 'and: 
would have been 'exhauſted much if it had been az 
poorer earth. EN e i 


STUMPY, full of ſtumps; hard, ſtiff. 
a young bullock ; a heifer. 55 
STY, a cabbin, or ſmall building to keep hogs in- 


with us is very ſtrong, clogs the plow- 
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SUCCULENT, Juicy, moiſt. 


e contrary manured 
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hurts the ſole, or the like. It alſo ſometimes happens b 
over-riding a horſe while ng before his feet are ſufſi- 
ciently har or even by the hardneſs of the ground, 
and high lifting of his feet. The ſigns of this defect are 

his halting on doch ſore - legs, going ſtiffly, and creeping 
as if ſoundered. 


in teak er ces, Firſtitake, away ab 5 Poe. or 
pounds of blood ; and then give mild purge, 
- which will work. as an alerative and. ſho J be repeated 
n mne — for 19 time. 2 10 ht 35" 117 | 
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SUMMER, e 


northern ſolſtice, and the days are at the greateſt len I 
e e implies the large piece of tim 


my 1— 41 of a floor. 
MMER-LAND, or To SUMMER-ST1R, to fal- 
uz land in the ſummer. 


SUN-SCORCHED, a term uſed in ſome parts of 
_ land to exprefs a diſtemperature of fruit-trees, owing 

e ſun's affecting them too 1 pas (our ſudden ; the 
„ withering of the 
fruit. Such trees only are ſubject to this, as are planted 
in ſheltered from the pin ſun, and open to that 
2 the ſummer; and may be always cured by proper 


Rade, a term uſed by farriers to ſignify the 
wie 2 —_ — the peers Fre lunar; a ſpoiled by 

the e ground in travelling without 
ſhoes, or going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that 


There is nothing better ſor ſurbated feet than tar melted 
into the ſoot, or vinegar, boiled with ſoot to a proper con- 
fiſtence and poured into the foot boiling hot, with hurds 
over it, and ſplints to keep it in. 

_ SURFEIT, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other cattle. 

Surfeits ariſe from various cauſes ; but are commonly 
the effects of ſome diſeaſes not attended to, or that have 
been ill cured. | 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, when his coat ſtares, and 
looks ruſty and dirty, though proper means has not been 
wanting to keep him clean. brig is 2 of ſcales 
and dander, that lays thick and meal the hair, 
and is conſtantly 5 with hy facce on of the 
ſame, for want of due tranſpiration. Some horſes have 
hurdles of various fizes like 2 or tares: ſome have dry 
fixed ſcabs all oyer their limbs, and bodies ; others a m 
8 3 with heat and inflammation ; the humours 

being ſo ſharp, and N itching, chat the horſes rub ſo 

Y, as ito make ſelves. raw. Some have no 
ptions at all, but an unwholeſome look, and are dull, 
Farr and lazy: ſome appear only lean and hide-bound : 
others have flying pain s and lameneſs, reſembling a rheu- 
matiſm : ſo that in che ſurfeits of horſes, we haye almoſt 
2 ag different TO of the ſcurvy, and other, chronical 
mpers. Ll fi 163,10 
The following method, is uſyally; attended [ich 17 5 


— 


y | ning ſcurvy, appears on different parts 


barley; 


* - - intoa ball with Tie 


SUR” 


In the intermediate days, an ounce of the following 
een his 


Take native cinnabar, or . of antimony, 
finely powdered, half a pound ; crude antimony, 
in fine tay four ounces ; gum guaiacum, alſo 
in pow four ounces : make into ſixteen doſes 
for eight days. 


This medicine muſt bet till the horſe coats well, 

and all the ſymptoms of ſurfeit diſappear. If the horſe is of 

ſmall value, two or three commbn purges ſhould be given, 

and half an aunce of antimony, with the fame quantity of 

= twice a day, or the alterative balls with camphor 
Hoy as directed in the preceding chapter. 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not peel off, anoint 
them with the mercurial ointment ; during the time of 
uſing which, it will be proper to keep the horſe dry, and 
of bim warm water. This ointment properly rub- 

into the blood, with the aſſiſtance of purging phyſic, 
has frequently cured theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any 
other aſſiſtance. | 
The wet ſurfeit, which is no more than a moiſt run- 
of the body of a 
horſe, attended ſometimes with great heat and inflamma- 
tion; the neck oftentimes ſwells fo in one night's time, 
that quantities of a hot briny humour ifs forth, 
which, if not allayed, will be apt to collect on the poll or 
withers, and produce the poll-evil or fiſtula. This diſeaſe 
alſo frequently attacks the limbs, where it proves obſti- 
nate, and hard to cure: and in ſome horſes ſhews itſelf 


ſpring and fall. 
In this caſe bleed plentifully, avoid externally all repel- 
lers, and give cooling phyſic twice a week ; as, four 


ounces of lenitive electuary, with the ſame quantity of 
wy of tartar ; or the latter, with four ounces of Glau- 
8, quickened, if thought proper, with two or three 
5 of powder of allzp, a0 ved 10 water-gruel, and 
given in a mornin 
After three or four 7 theſe purges, two ounces of nitre 
made into a ball with honey, may be given every morning 


for a ones and, if attended with ſucceſs, repeated for 
a fortnight longer. 


The powders above-mentioned may alſo be given with 
the ”s corn; ora ſtrong decoction of m ſhav- 
ings, or log wood may be given alone to the quantity of 


two quarts a day. eſe, and indeed all alterative medi- 
cines, muſt be continued for a long time, Where the diſ- 

order proves obſtinate. in Uero nigns* 
The diet ſhould be cool and opening, as ſcalded-branor 
and if the horſe is hide-bound,” an ounce: of 
fenugreek ſeeds ſ:ould be given in his feeds for a month or 
longer ; and, as this diſorder often proceeds fromiworms, 
4 | the mercurial phyſic too, and afterwards the cinna- 
powders, as above directed; but as in (general, it lis 
not an orig inal diſeafe, but 3 {ythptots only ol many, in 
the cure, t mib be had to the firſt cauſt: thus as it 
is an attendaftt on ſurfeits, fevers, worms, & the remo- 
Wo this amr —_— variouſly effected. mw 4 

na orſe 'the ſkin'is tawny,/ 

an full of WAH ? eſpecially about the mane; the loins 
Ka ard and N 3 thoſe parts 
Ambſt alas ſtraft out or briſtly: the cats are 
commonly naked and without nal the oy and eyc- 
brows 
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brows the ſame; and when it affects the limbs, it gives | 
them the ſame aſpect; yet the ſkin is not raw, nor 
off, as in the hot inflamed ſurfeit. - 

Where this diſtemper is caught by infection, if taken 
in time it is very eaſily cured: and I would recommend 
a ſulphur ointment as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, 
rubbed in every day. To purify and cleanſe the blood, 
give antimony and ſulphur for ſome weeks after. There 
are 2 great variety of external remedies for this purpoſe, 
ſuch as train oil and gun-powder, tobacco ſteeped in 
chamber-lye, &c. Solleyſell recommends the following. 


Take burnt allum and borax in fine power, of each 
two ounces ; white vitriol and verdigreaſe pow- 
dered, of each four ounces ; put them into a clean 
pot, with two pounds of honey, ſtirring till they 
are incorporated ; when cold, add two ounces of 
ſtrong aqua fortis. 


But when this diſorder is cantracted by low feeding, 
and poverty of blood, the diet muſt be mended, and the 
horſe properly panes with hay and corn. The follow- 
ing ointments are effectually uſed for this diſorder, rub- 


bed into the parts affected every day. 


Take powdered brimſtone, train oil, and tar, of 
each equal quantities ; to which may be added 
ginger, or white hellebore. 


Or, 


Take ſulphur vivum, half a pound, crude fal armo- 
niac one ounce, hogs lard, or oil, a ſufficient 
quantity to form into an ointment. 


Or, 


Take quickſilver, and oil of vitriol, of each one 
eunce ; hogs lard, one pound, ſulphur vivum four 
ounces, oil of turpentine one ounce and a half. 


Theſe are both very powerful remedies for this diſor- 
der, and can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs. | 
To the two firſt, occaſionally, may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment ; but as ſulphur is in general allow- 
ed, to be the ſpecific in the itch; and being found both 
more ſafe, and efficacious than mercury; ſo we apprehend 
it will ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe here; for as this diſ- 
order ſeems beſt accounted for by Leuwenhock, from 


certain ſmall inſets he diſcovered in the puſtules, by the 


microſcope ; ſo it ſeems as if they were deſtroyed, by the 
ſteams of brimſtone, though only raiſed by the heat of the 
body; for in the human 927% the itch may be cured by 
partial ſulphureous unctions, on the legs only; but where 
the mange proves obſtinate in horſes, let the parts be waſh- 
ed with ſublimate water before the application of the oint- 
ment, and ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſulphur, in order to 
diffuſe the ſteams more certainly through the ſkin ; there 
being reaſon to believe, as inthe itch, that the animal- 
ſometimes: lic too deep, ta be thoroughly de- 
9 eee 3 

_ SUR) EYING, the art . lands; that 
15, of taking the dimenſions of any field, parcel, or tract of 


land, laying down the fame in a map or draught, and find- 
ing the content or area thereof. 4 n 


—— 4 


SUR 


As this art is of the utmoſt importance to all owners 
and occupiers of land, we ſhall endeavour to explain it in 
the eaſieſt and moſt intelligent manner. And in order to 


ceed gradually to ſhew how all the ordinary figures may 
be meaſured, protracted, and caſt up, with no other in- 
ſtruments than chains,' compaſſes and ſcales. We ſhall 
afterwards endeavour to explain, in a very eaſy and con- 
ciſe manner, the uſe of the plain table, and other inſtru- 
ments uſed in ſurveying ; ſo that any perſon, of a common 


metic, may be able to ſurvey and parcel out land, plot it, 
and give up its content with eaſe and expedition. 


Of geometrical definitions, diviſions, and remas ks. 


I. A point is that which hath no parts, either of lon- 
gitude or latitude, but is indiviſible, ordinarily exprefled 


tence. | 
II. A line hath length, but no breadth nor nepth, whoſe 
limits or extremities are points. 'This is either right or 
crooked. - | 
III. A right line lies ſtreight, and equal between its ex- 
tream points, being the ſhorteſt extenſion between them ; 
the crooked or circular not ſo. 
IV. A ſuperficies hath length and breadth, but no 
h; of this, lines are the limits. | 
A plain ſuperficies in that which lieth equally (or 
evenly) between its lines. 
VI. An angle is the meeting of two lines in one point, 
ſo as not to make one ſtreight line; and if drawn beyond 
that point, they will interſect or croſs one another. This 


be two ſorts, one right, the other oblique. | 

VII. A right angle is that which is made by two 
right lines, croſſing or touching one another perpendi- 
cularly, 3 like an ordinary croſs, or carpen- 
ter's ſquare. 930 

An oblique angle is that which is either greater 

or leſs than a right angle; and this is of two forts, obtuſe 
and acute. g 

IX. An obtuſe angle is greater han a right angle, like 
the leſt and right corners of a Roman X. | 

X. An acute angle is leſs than a right.angle, like th 
higheſt and loweſt corners of the ſame letter. 

XI. A figure is that which is comprehended under 
one line or uy ; of this there are two kinds, a circle, 
and a right-lined figure. | 

XII. A circle is a perfect round figure, ſuch as is drawn 
with a pair of compaſſes, the one foot being turned round 


the preciſe middle is called the center ; the round line, the 
circumference or periphert ;'a line going thro' the center, 
and divides the circle into two equal parts, is called the 
diameter; half of. that line is a ſemi-diameter, or radius; 
half the circle is ſtiled a ſemi-eircle ; the quarter, a qua- 
drant ; any portion of it, cut off by a right line not touch - 


ing the center, is called a ſegment 


« Right-lined figures are ſuch as are limited by 


three right lines, or more, and are either triangles or tri 
angulate, that is, ſuch as are compounded of, and reſolv- 


able into triangles. | 


» Triangles are figures comprehended under three 


right lines, and (as Ramus thinks that for a reaſon vun 


this we ſhall begin with the principles of the art, and pro- 


capacity, and that underſtands the fout firſt rules of arith- 


with a ſmall prick, like a period at the end of a ſen- 


in vulgar Engliſh may be called a corner; of which there 


in a point, and the other wheeled about it. The point in 
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obtuſe angle. And 3. Acute - angled, 


cut ſheet of 
XXI. Obliquangled parallellograms are ſuch as have | 
Pig. 3. Let OR to be the line given, then to raiſe a. 
dicular at R, make five little equal diviſions, and. 


SUR 


lib. 6. pr. 6. might be better called trilaterals ; but the 


name triangle from the number of the angles hath ob- 


ok from the nature and quantity of their angles, theſe 
triangles are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, r. Rect - angled, 
having one right angle. 2. Obtuſe-angled, having one 
having all acute 
angles ; for no triangle can bave more right or obtuſe an- 
gles than one, becauſe by a well known old rule, no trian- 
gle upon a plain ſuperficies can conſiſt of three greater 


1 than ſuch, as being jointly taken, are equal to two 
right. 


Theſe three ſorts of triangles may, according to the 
length and proportion of their ſides, be ſub-diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeven ; for each of them may have either two equal 
ſides or none ; and. the acute-angled may have all three 
ſides or lines equal: but be triangles of what name or 
kind ſoever, they are all capable of 


| Triangular figures are ſuch as have more angles, 
and conſequently more ſides or lines, than three; and 


theſe are either my or multangular. 


XVI. Quadrangular figures are ſuch as have four an- 
gles, and as many 1 theſe are either parallello- 
grams or trapeſias. a ; 
XVII. Paral are figures that are bounded 
with parallel lines, that is, ſuch lines ag are every where 
of the ſame diſtance one from another, ſo as if they were 
infinitely extended, they would never meet, like the up- 
right lines of the Roman H. Theſe parallellograms are 
either rect angular or obliquangular. - 
XVIII. Rec- angular parallellograms are ſuch as have 
four right angles, viz. the ſquare or quadrat, and the long 


ſquare, otherwiſe called the oblong. 


XIX. The ſquare is that wp that hath four right an- 
les, and four equal ſides, like any of the fix faces of a 
ie. | 


the oppoſite ſides are equal, but the adjoining ſides meet- 
ing at each angle, differ in length. this figure is a 
well printed page in a book, and the ſuperficies of a well 
per, or an ordinary pane of glaſs. 


oblique angels, viz. two acute, and two obtuſe, of theſe 
there are two kinds, the rhombus, and the rhomboides. 


XXII. 'The rhombus is a figure that hath equal fides, | PPE? 


but no right angles, like the form of a diamond on the 
cards, or the moſt ordinary cut of glaſs in windows, 
whoſe oppoſite angles are equal, | 
| The rhomboides is a deſective rhombus ; for if 
from any fide of a rhombus we cut off a part with a pa- 
rallel line, the remainder will be a rhomboides, which 
hath neither equal ſides nor angles, but yet the oppoſite 
ſides and angles are | 
XXIV. The trapezium is a figure that is neither paral- 
lellogram, nor conſequently, bath equal ſides or angles, 
but is irregularly qua ar, as if drawn at adventure. 
Of this ſhape moſt fields prove, that ſeem to the eye to be 
ſquares or oblongs. re | 
XXV. Multangular are ſuch as contain more 
fides and angles than four, and they are either regular or 


irregular. . 
* VI. Regular multangulars take their names from 


of 


dien, octagon, eucagon, decagon, fignify multangular 


Ka ? 4 ing exactly meaſur- | 
one plain rule, as hereafter ſhall fully appear. 
W. . ö * 


XX. The long ſquare hath alſo four right angle, and 


yumber of angles, ſo. a pentagon, hexagon, hepta- | i 


8 UR 


figures of five; fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten angles, find 
A 


VII. An irregular polygon, or multangular figure; 
is that which hath more angles, and ſides n en the 
ſides, and angles, being unequal to one another. 


Of geometrical problem:. ; | 
I. To draw a line parallel to another, at any di/tance affgned. 


tance given, and chuſing two points conveniently diſtant 
in the line given, as here at A and B, deſcribe the arches 
C and D, to whoſe convexity, if you apply a rule, the 
parallel line is eaſily drawn. ics 


II. To raiſe a perpendicular upon a line given, or to troſs that 
line at right angles in a point aſſigned, 


Fig. 2. Suppoſe the point C in the line A B were aſſign- 
ed for the perpendicular, open the compaſſes to a conve- 
nient diſtance, and mark out the two points Eand F. in the 
line AB, then openin 55 them ſome what wider, you may, 
by ſetting one foot in E and F feverally, deſeribe the two 


you draw a line to the point C, the work is done for the 


at right angles, you may continue the line from D thro? 
C at pleaſure, | | 

But if the ſaid line A B had been given to be divided in 
the preciſe middle, by another line croſſing it at right an- 
gles, the way is to ſet one point of the compaſſes in A and 

ſeverally, and having deſcribed two arches above the 
line rnterſeRing oneanother at D, do the like below the line 
Ag from the ſame points, and with theſame extent of your 
compaſſes, then through the ſeveral interſections, a rule 
being laid upon them, a line may be drawn, cutting the 
given line exactly in the middle at right angles. 

Note, That when one point of your compaſſes ſtand in 
A, you may make both the arches belonging to that cen- 
ter above and below the line; and then removing the com- 
paſſes to B, you may croſs them both. 


| III. .To raiſe a perpendicular at the end of a line. 


taking four of them with your compaſles, ſet one foot of 
ur compaſſes in R, and with the other deſcribe the arch 
ÞP; then take the diſtance from R to 5, and placing one 
foot in 3, with the other deſcribe the arch B B, interſect 
ing the former in the point S ; then ſhall the line 4 
drawn by a ſtrait rule) be a perpendicular to the line O 


IV. To let fall a perpendicular uf on a. given line from any 
' - + point aſſigned. 7 

Open your compaſſes ſo as one foot being ſet in theafhbgn- 
ed point, the other may go clear over the line given, and 
thereby deſcribe an arch cutting the line at two points; 
then {ſhall the half diftance between thoſe two points be 
the point to'which the perpendicular may be drawn from 
the point aſſigned. But if you think it too much pains to 
find the point of half diſtance by trial, you may help-your- 
ſelf => ſecond problem: for if you deſcribe two arches 


the 


another. on tue farther fide of the line from 
aſſigned point, placing (to that purpoſe) the foot af 


5 a 


your 


Plate XXV. Fig. 1. Open your compaſſes to the diſ- 


raiſing of a perpendicular; but if you be to croſs the lines 


* 


arches cutting one another at the point D, from which, if 
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you the interſections of the given 
Cy 


N. p. All theſe problems with regard to perpendiculars, 


that leg may paſs clearly over the given line, you may 
draw 4 reſt of your ee as exactly as if the 
angle had been true. This ſame method is to be taken 
when a line is to be croſſed by another drawn quite through 
it at right angles. 


V. An angle being given, to make another equal to it. 


Fig. 4. The angle X A D being given, and a line 
drawn at pleaſure, as is the loweſt from the point E, open 
your compaſles to any convenient diſtance, and ſetting one 
foot in A, deſcribe the arch B C. Then with the fame 
extent ſetting one foot in E, with the other deſcribe the 
arch C H, long enough to equal or exceed the other. Then 
taking the diſtance C between the points of your com- 
paſſes, ſet one in C, and with the other mark the point H 
in the arch C H, through which point H a line being drawn 


from the point E, will make an angle with the line E C, 


equal to the angle given. 


Note, when we ſpeak of the quantity of angles, their 
equality or inequality, we never — the length of the 
lines ; for if you extend or contract them at pleaſure, the 
| angle is ſtill the ſame. But that is the greateſt angle whoſe 

lines are fartheſt diſtant from one another at the ſame diſ- 


mee from the angular point, or the place where its lines 
m * 


V. Any three lines being gi ; 
: g given, (equal or unequal) ſo as no 
one of them be longer than the other two joined together, to 
make a triangle of them. | 


n - The lines A B C being given, ſet the line A 
| _ DtoE; then with your compaſſes take the length 
che line B, and ſetting one foot in D, deſcribe the arch 


FO. This being done, take with your compaſſes the 


length of the line C, and ſetting one foot in E, with the 
| other'Croſs the former arch at E, from which interſection 
1 — Ja a þ 1 wy E, che triangle is finiſhed. 

mari all the des; or two of them, be equal 
method is the eme; but che E 0 W 
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r leſs, becauſe we 

need not take the fame length twice 0 "EX. with h -0 a, 
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SUR 
meaſuring of it. 


from the angle C, let fall a perpendicular, as was taught 
off with compaſſes, and meaſuring on a ſcale, of which 


| hereafter. in meaſuring the content of figures. | 


But if we have no occaſion to draw the perpendicular, 
but only to know the length of it, (as it moſt frequently 
falls out in meaſuring) no more is needful, but to ſet one 
ſoot of the compaſſes in the angular point C, and extend 


beyond it ; then have we the perpendicular between the 
points of the compaſſes. | | 


VII. One fide being given, to make a ſquare. 


Fig. 7. The line C D being given, raiſe a perpendicular 
at C of the length, at the leaſt, of the given line ; then 


ſet it upon the perpendicular from the angular point C to 
A: with the ſame diſtance ſetting one foot in D, deſcribe 
the arch O P. Laſtly with the ſame diſtance, or extent, 
ſet one foot in A, and with the other deſcribe the arch 
croſſing the arch OP in N, from which interſection a line 
drawn by a rule to A, and another to D, finiſh the geo- 
metrical ſquare or quadrant AC DN. N 


IX. To make a long ſquare, the length and breadth being 


given. 


This is ſo nearly like the former, that a particular figure 
is not neceſſary to explain it. Suppoſe each fide of the 
ſquare in the laſt problem to conſiſt of 8 ſmall equal parts, 
and you were to make a long ſquare, whoſe length muſt be 
equal to a fide thereof, viz. 8. and the breadth half fo 
much ; when you had drawn the line C D, for the length, 


ſhorter line given for the breadth, and ſet upon the per- 
pendicular from C, upwards to a point, which for diſtinc- 
tion we ſhall call the point E, imagining it ſo marked: 
with the ſame extent of the compaſſes deſcribe the arch, 
placing one foot in D. Laſtly, extending your 1 
to the length of the line C D, fet one foot in E, and with 
the other croſs the arch aforeſaid. Then a right line drawn 
from that interſection to E, and another from the ſame to 


y 


D, complete the long ſquare. _/ © 
X. To make a rhombus, the Ades being given. p | 


4 
9 


at 12 either acute or obtuſe, as here the angle 
B AC, which is acute. Then let the line OP be the length 


| of a ſide, which being taken with your compaſſes, ſet it 


from the angular point A, in both lines to D and E, in 
which two points, afoot of our compaſſes ſucceſſively 
without altering them, viz. in D, to deſcribe the arch FG, 


the point K, from which, right lines dran to D and E, 
finiſh the rhombus D AE. ws DD 


f 18 ©® Denen 16. 7 wth * r 
Note, If any angle be given together with the ſide, to 


limit the ſhape and content, begin with that, and proceed 
before”; for you caſt Gov? On to make a 49 
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vn. To find the perpendicular of the triangle, in order to the 


pig. 6. Let the line A B be accounted the baſe, and 
Probl. 4. upon that line at D, which is ready for taking 


the other to the baſe A B, ſo as it may touch it, but not go 


taking the line C D between the feet of you compaſſes, 


| and raiſed the F uw at C, you muſt take the 
0 


Fig. 8. If the angles be not limited, draw edu angle 


and in E, to deſcribe the arch H I, croſſing one another in 


n „ _— — 
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in content, it is not ſufficient to have the ſame ſides ; for 
the more oblique the angles are, the farther will the rhom- 
bus differ from a ſquare, and the leſs will be the content. 
But you muſt have an angle given, or elſe a diagonal line, 
which 1s a right line paſſing through the rhombus from one 
oppoſite angle to another, and dividing the figure into two 
equal triangles. If the former, viz. an angle, be given, 
we have ſhewed what uſe is to be made of it. 
ter, i. e. a diagonal, together with the length of the ſides, 
you may, by taking the length of your ſides with your 
compaſſes, and ſetting a ſoot in the ends of the diagonal 
line, make a triangle on the one ſide of the diagonal, by 
Probl. 6. and then another on the other ſide Y the ſame 
problem, the diagonal being a common baſe to them both ; 
and this will give the figure exactly. 


XI. To make a rhomboides, the fides being given. 


Fig. 9. If neither angle nor diagonal be given, make 
any angle at adventure, as here A BC. Then ſuppoſing 
the lines given to be OP and QR, ſet the length of the 
longer upon the line B C, from B to D, and the ſhorter 
on the line B A to E. Then with the compaſſes extended 
from B to E, ſet one foot in D, and deſcribe the arch 
F G. Likewiſe, with the compaſſes extended to the 


length of the line O P, ſetting one foot in E, with the | 


other deſcribe the arch H I, interſecting the former arch at 
K; from which interſection lines drawn to D and E, 
finiſh the rhomboides. 


XII. To make a trapezium, the diagonal and lines in order 
being given. 

Fig. 10. Let the line HL be the diagonal of a trapezium 
ws. ſides are the lines A BCD; the fide A being 
counted the firſt, as that which takes it, being from the 
point H, and the reſt in the order as they are marked al- 
phabetically. 

Then with your compaſſes ſet to the length of the line 


A, place one foot in H, and with the other deſcribe the 
arch EF, Next taking the length of the line B, with the 


one foot of your compaſſes placed in L, with the other | 


make the arch G I, interſecting the former at K; from 
which point of interſection, lines drawn to H and L, 
make the triangle H K L. 

Then with the extent of the line C, ſet one of the feet 
of your compaſſes at L, and deſcribe the arch O P. Laſtly 
ſetting them to the length of the line D, and placing one 
foot of your compaſſes in H, with the other make the 
arch 8 R, interſecting the former at Q ſo ſhall lines 
drawn from O, to L and H, makeup the triangle LQH, 
and finiſh the trapezium HE LQ. | 

We could have been much briefer in this problem, by re- 
ſerring to the 6th ; but this being of very great and fre- 
quent uſe, we deſired to be very plain. 


XIII. To make a regular polygon 2 called a regular 
; 


multangular, or multilateral figure, conſiſting of many equal 


ſides and angles, viz. above four apiece. 


Being ſatisfied what ſhall be the diſtance between the 
center and every angle, with that diſtance deſcribe a circle, 
which being equally divided into as many parts as the 
ure muſt have angles (or ſides, for they are equal in 
number) and lines drawn from the points of diviſion with- 


SUR 


in he cle from point to point, (ord 
ec 


inatily called chords 
lygon is finiſhed, as in this — 
figure of 


1g- 11. Suppoſe an heptagon, or multan 
ſeven ſides, and as many angles, be to be deſcribed, every 


angle being deſigned to be diſtant from the center A, ſeven 
eights, or three quarters and a half of an inch ; with that 


| diſtance deſcribe the circle BC D EF G H, which being 
If the lat- 


divided into ſeven equal and lines drawn from point 
to point, the heptagon BCDEFGH will be therein 
included. | 

| We ſhall rather leave our reader to find out the points of 
diviſion by many trials, than to puzzle him with the geo- 
metrical way for finding out chords to'that pyrpoſe. 


XIV. Having the ſides of the triangles wheregf it conſiſteth 
orderly given, to make an Pa. © multangular, — 
tilateral figure. 


This will be more fully handled hereafter, when I come 
to ſhew the method of drawing plats of ground. In the 
interim I will give you a ſpecimen of an irregular pentagon. 

Fig. 12. Having the lines of three triangles given, lay 
down the greateſt of the firſt, viz. 20, from A to B for a 
baſe, and by Probl. 6, make a triangle of it, and the other 
lines 16 and 10, viz. the triangle A B O. 

Secondly, You find by the number 20 over the firſt line 
of the ſecond triangle, that it is the common baſe to them 
both ; and therefore, by the ſame Probl. 6, make the tri- 
angle A B Pof the lines, 20, 14, 18. 

Laſtly, finding the baſe of the third triangle to be the 
ſame with 18, one of the ſides of the ſecond make the 
triangle P BQ of the lines 18, 11, 12: ſo is the quin- 
quangular figure finiſhed. 

How every line is to be found in its due order in this, 
or any other fort of multangular figures, ſo as to give a true 
and exact account, not only of the ws content, but 
alſo of the figure and ſituation, is to be taught hereafter in 
the doctrine and practice of Protraction. 


How to find the ſuperficial content of any right-lined figure, 
the lines being given. 


As a foundation to what we ſhall ſay upon this ſubject, 
there are ſome few geometrical principles or theorems out 
of Euclid and Ramus, which we deſire may be remembered; 
and becauſe underſtanding is a peu help to memory, we 
ſhall make yſe of a kind of ocular demonſtration ; which 
though not ſo ſtrift and artificial as that which is to be 
found in the commentators upon Euclid in the quoted 
places, will be moge ſerviceable becauſe more eaſily un- 


derſtood. 


Theor. 1. Every parallellogram being of the ſame length 
with the baſe of a triangle, and of the ſame height 
with the perpendicular of that triangle, is double to it. 
Euclid 41. 1. 


Fig. 13. Here are two equal oblongs, or long ſquares, 
ABCD andBEFC, and within them two triangles in- 
ſcribed, whoſe baſes are of the ſame length, and their per- 
pendiculars, O P and QR, of the ſame height with the 
oblongs. Now each of theſe triangles being parted into 
two right-angled triangles by their perpendiculars, then it 
is plain to the eye, and fromthenature of diagonals, which 


ever divide a parallellogram into equal parts, that the — 


- 
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ney triangdes· O PD and OPC, which make up the firſt of 
the given triangles, are equal to the triangles D A O and 
OBE, which make up the remainder of the parallello- 
gram ABCD. Therefore that parallellogram is double 
to that triangle, which was to be demonſtrated. - ; 

In like manner it is evident, that the parallellogram 
BEFC is double to the triangle CO F, becauſe C RQ 


is equal to B Q, and QR F is equal to QEF. | 


Theor. 2. All triangles having the ſame 


_ 5 and Iyi ng be- 
tween the ſame parallels, are equal. Eu 


clid 37. 1. 


So in our laſt diagram, the two given triangles having 
baſes of the ſame length, and lying between the ſame 
parallels, are evidently equal, becauſe they are demon- 
ſtrated to contain each of them the exact half of the paral- 
lellograms, wherein they are inſcribed; and the parallel- 
lograms being equal, their halves muſt be equal alſo. 


Theor. 3. The ſides of the triangulate (that is, one that hath 
four - more 2 ) Sr ever two more than the triangles of 
which it is made. Ram. lib. 10. prop. 2. 


Fig. 10, 12. This is plain by inſpection, if you * 
again the figures of the trapezium and irregular pentagon, 
in the 12th and 14th problems. ; 

Theſe theorems being allowed to be true, the doctrine 
concerning the ſuperficial content of right-lined figures, 
might be reduced to a narrow compaſs; for he that know - 
eth how to huſband. theſe three theorems, may eaſily 
take up theſe corollaries, or dine inverſo. 

I, y 5 quadrangular figure, regular or irregular, may 
by a diagonal be parted into two triangles ; any five - ſided 
figure by two diagonals into three triangles ; and ſix- ſided 
figures into four by three diagonals, &c. by Theor. 3. 

2. It is no matter of what ſhape the triangle is, as to 
the rule for meaſuring, for whether it be right-angled, 
acute-angled, or obtuſe-angled, and whether it have three, 
two, or no lines equal, it 1s only the length of the bafe, 
and height of the perpendicular, and is conſiderable by 
Theor. 2. 

3- The true meaſure or content of any triangle, whe- 
ther alone, or as part of any triangulate figure of 4, 5, 6, 
or more ſides, (and conſequently of the whole figure, by 
ſumming up the content of all the ſeveral triangles) is 
found by multiplying the whole baſe of the triangle by half 
the perpendicular, or the whole perpendicular by half the 
baſe ; which . rule of ſuch infinite uſe in Kess 
we deſire it may be remembered; arid that it may be un- 
derſtood, we ſhall give a plain example. 

44 20 Fig. 6. Suppoſe AB the baſe of the triangle 
10 22 belonging to the 7th em, to be 44, and 
— - the perpendicular C D to be 20: whether you 
4409 49 multiply 44, the whole baſe by 10, the 
40 of the perpendicular, or 20, the whole per- 
— pendicular by 22, the half baſe, the product 
440 gives the content 440, as is here apparent. 
, Tlaring thus given a general method how all right- 
lined figures may be reduced to triangles, and fo their 
contents found, we might paſs to the next head con- 
cerning inſtruments, and their uſe ; but becauſe there 
1222 ways in meaſuring particular kinds of triangu- 


2 to thoſe kinds, we ſhall briefly men- 


the ue pr 
in that figure are marked with K and 
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I. To find the contents of a ſquare, or long ſquare. 
Multiply the length by the breadth, the product gives 


the area or content. 
17 inches length. 
17 inches breadth. 


119 
17 


289 ſquare inches. 


— — 


Example of a ſquare. f 


25 feet long. 
13 feet broad. 
75 

25 
- 325 ſquare feet, | 


— 


gl 


Example of an oblong. 


II. To find the area or content in meaſure of a rhombus, 


Let fall a perpendicular from one of the obtuſe angles 
upon the oppoſite fide ; that fide multiplied by the per- 
pendicular, gives the area. r 

20 yards the ſide. | 
14 yards the parpendicular. 


80 
20 


* 


280 ſquare yards. 


III. To find the area of a rhomboiaes. 


Divide it into two triangles by a diagonal drawn between 
either pair of the oppoſite angles, then from either of the 
other angles let fall a perpendicular upon that diagonal ; 
then ſhall that diogonal, being multiplied by that perpen- 
dicular, give the area. 


Example. 


19 rods the diagonal. 
5 rods the perpendicular. 
95 ſquare rods the content, | 


IV. To find the content of a irapexium. 


Fig. 10. Divide it by a diagonal into two parts from 
angle to angle, as the trapezium, Probl. 12. is divided b 
H L, then from the other two angles, whic 


let fall perpendi- 
culars upon the diagonal, half the 8 thoſe perpendi- 


culars being multiplied by the diagonal, or comm baſe, 
gives the ſuperficial xa fl ee is 
Example. 

Suppoſe in the trapezium before-mentioned the diago- 0 
nal is 33, the 292828 from K 13, and that from 
Qs, the area or ſuperſicial content is thus computed. 

312 | Iz chains 


— 


— 
— © A „ 
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13 chains the firſt perpendicular. 
I5 the ſecond perpendicular. 


28 the ſum of both perpendiculars. 


14 their half ſum. 
33 the diagonal. 
42 

42 


462 ſquare chains the area. 


* 
— 


V. To find the content of a regular polygonial, or multan- 
gular figure, otherwiſe called multilateral. 


Draw a line from the center to the middle of any fide ; 
half of the perimetcr, or of all the ſides, being multiplied 
by that line before-mentioned, gives the content. 


VI. To find the content of an irregular polygon, or many- 
ſided figure. 


Divide it into trapezias and triangles by diagonals, then 
find their content ſeverally, and ſum up all together. 

Fig. 12. Suppoſe the polygon belonging to the laſt pro- 
blem were given without the diagonals AB and BP ; then 
by drawing thoſe diagonals, the we is divided into three 
triangles, whereof two being upon the ſame baſe AB, 
make up a trapezium, whoſe content may be found juſt in 
the ſame manner as was taught even now in the fourth rule, 
having found the perpendiculars from Oand Pfalling upon 
the line AB. Then there remains the triangle BOP, 
whoſe content may be found by the general rule concern- 
ing triangles, having found the perpendicular falling from 
Q on the line BP; and then having added the content of 
that ag to the content of the trapezium, you have 
the area of the whole polygonial figure. | 


Concerning chains, compaſſes, and ſcales. 


I. Amongft the many ſorts of chains uſed for meaſur- 
ing land, three are moſt famous, bearing the names of 
their inventors, Mr. Rathborne, Mr. Gunter, aud Mr. 
Wing, all of them ingeniouſly divided, and uſeful in their 
kind; but brevity will give us leave only to deſcribe one, 
and that ſhall be Ms. Guneer's, being moſt in uſe, and 
eaſy to be procured, : | 

This chain contains in length, four ſtatute-poles or 
perches, each perch containing 16 feet and a half, or 5 
yards and a half; ſo that the whole chain is 66 feet, or 
22 yards long. mw 

is whole chain is divided into 100 equal parts or 
links, whereof 25 are a juſt pole or perch ; and for ready 
counting, there is uſually a remarkable diſtinction 
ſome plate or large ring at the end of every 25 links, but 
eſpecially at the preciſe middle of the chain, which ſhould 
differ from the reſt in greatneſs and conſpicuouſneſs. Al- 
ſo at the end of every tenth link, it is uſual to hang a 
ſmall curtain-ring ; and it there be at every five links end 
a piece of wire made like the bow of a link, with a little 
ſhank an inch or leſs long, or ſome ſuch diſtinction, it 
7 . 646027 1 
When yau are to mcaſure any line by this chain, you 
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need to regard no other denomination but only chains an 
links, ſet down with a 2 of your pen — — 
e. g. If you found the ſide of a cloſe to be 6 chains and 
35 links long, it is thus to be put down, 6.35. 

But if the links be under 10, a cypher muſt be prefix- 
ed; ſo 7 chains glinks muſt be thus ſet, 7.09. 

In the uſing of this, or indeed of any, chain, care muſt 
be taken both to go ſtrait, and to keep a true account ; for 
which purpoſe, it is good that he which goeth before, carry 
in his hand a bundle of rods, to ſtick down one at the end 
of the chain which leads, having firſt ſtretched it well, - 
and that he which follows do not only gather up the rods 
to keep the account, but alſo at every remove, mark whe- 
ther he ſee the leader directly between his eye and the 
angle, or other mark he aims to meaſure to; and if need 
be, call to the leader to move towards the right or left 
hand, till he fee him in a direct line to it. 

II. Compaſſes are fo well known, that we need not de- 
{ſcribe them; only they ſhould be of braſs, with ſteel 
points, ſmall and neatly wrought, nine or ten inches long 
from the joint to the points, turning ſo truly upon the 
rivet, that they may be eaſily opened, and yet ſtand fo 
firmly, that an arch or circle may be, without their ſhrink - 
ing, deſcribed upon a large radius. ; 

III. Scales are certain lines divided into equal parts, 
upon plates or broad rules of braſs or box, and they are 
of two ſorts, 1. Plain. 2. Diagonal. | 

1. Plain ſcales are made up of two ſmall lines parallel 
to one another at a little diſtance, and theſe are divided 
into great equal parts, which ſignify tens, and are noted 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, &c. according to the length of the lines. 

They may be of any convenient length, but theſe great 
diviſions are ſeldom more than inches, or leſs than third 


parts apiece. 


Again, one of the great diviſions is ſubdivided into 


ten equal parts by thort lines, whereof that in the middle 
ſtanding for 5, is longer.than the reſt. 

Fig. 13- According to the numbers of thele little parts 
contained in an inch, the ſcale is named, A ſcale of 10, 
11, 12, 16, 20, 24, 30, &c. in an inch. That ſhort 
one which we give you the figure of A, is of 10 in an inch, 
ſo noted at the top, according as is uſual upon the rules, 
and indices of plain tables. The line marked OQ , ſe- 
parates units and tens; units being taken upward from 
that line, and tens downward ; mixt numbers both ways. 


As for example. 


7 Is the extent of the compaſſes upon the ſcale A, from 
the line OQ to K; 30 is their extent from the line ſo 
| pax” 
marked to OQ ; and 27 is their extent from the line 20, 
to the ſhort line K aforeſaid. 
Here note, that you muſt not expect to find the letters 
OQ or K upon * ſcales which you buy, being only 
marks uſed at pleaſure, to make our meaning plain ; and 


by | likewiſe that this ſcale of 10 in an inch, and others that 


are ſmaller are uſually made, for more convenient uſe, ſo 
long as to contain nine or ten of the great diviſions, ſigni- 
fying tens: mough the figure at A being deſigned for no 
other uſe than to hel our conceptions, extends but a little 
beyond 30, that length being ſufficient for my purpoſe in 
this . | 55 

| 22 Theſe plain ſcales, eſpecially the fmaller ſorts 
of them, ſuch as 24 or zo in an inch, are very proper for 


raving figures upon paper, where the numbers repre- 
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the lines are not above 100, for then every 
divifion may be counted as it is upon the ſcale, or above, 
u a lon ſcale. | a 

Alſo in the ſurveying of foreſts, chaſes, and great com- 
mons, where the lines are vaſtly long, and the miſtake of 
a few lines is not conſiderable, they may be conveniently 
uſed, accounting the tens and units to ſignify ſo many 
whole chains, and fo eſtimating the parts of a chain with 
the compaſſes upon the ſmall diviſions, which a ſagacious 
man may do very near upon one of the larger ſcales. | But 
it would be much better for ordinary meaſuring, if the 

rand diviſions of the ſcale were two inches apiece, for 
then the ſmaller diviſions being of five in an inch, would 
be ſo large as to be ſub-divided into five apiece, which 
repreſents 20 links ; and then the half one of thoſe 
ſmaller diviſions ſignifying 10 links, and the quarter 5, 
a very ordinary judgment may come very near to the 
truth by eſtimation. ; 

2. But the diagonal ſcale is ſo well known to every ma- 
thematical-inſtrument-maker, ſo eaſy to be procured, and 
every way ſo fitted to Gunter's chain, that we cannot but 
bighly commend it. | 

1 is made, as appears by the ſigure B, upon eleven pa- 
rallel lines equidiſtant, ſo as to include ten equal ſpaces, 
which are all cut at right angles by tranſverſe lines dividing 
them all into four equal parts. ; 

One of theſe tranſverſe lines, viz. PR, where it touch- 
eth the firſt and laſt lines, ſeparates between the hundreds, 
or whole chains, and the tens, repreſenting 10 links apiece, 
the chains being numbered downwards on the left hand 
from P only to 3, but on the inſtrument itſelf they may go 
on to q or 10, Yat the tens upward from P to 10. 

From the points of diviſion into tens upon the firſt line, 
beginning at P, to the like points beginning at R in the 
laſt line are nine diagonal lines drawn, the firſt beginning 
at P, and ending at the firſt diviſion above R. The ſe- 

cond beginning at the firſt diviſion above P, and ending at 
the ſecond above R. In a word, they are all drawn from 
one diviſion leſs from P, to one more from R ; by which 
it comes to paſs that every diagonal, by that time it hath 
paſſed ſrom the firſt line to the eleventh, is a whole tenth 
part of an inch, which anſwers to ten links of the chain, 
farther diſtant from the line PR than at the points upon 
the firſt line whence it was drawn. | | 

Every one of thoſe diagonals is divided into ten equal 
parts by the long parallel lines running through the whole 
ſcale, and numbered on the top from i to 9. Whereby it 
is evident that the interſection of any of the nine parallel 
lines that are numbered at the head with any diagonal, 
muſt be farther diſtant from the line PR, than the inter- 
ſection of the line next before it with the ſame diagonal 
by 1% of Nn, that is, by 1 which anſwereth to a ſingle 
link of your chain. 12 

From what hath been ſaid, and inſpection of the figure 
B, theſe things plainly follow; which, as ſo many clear 
inſtances, will help you to underſtand it fully. _ 

The diſtance from PR, to the ſecond diviſion below it, 
anſwereth to two chains. ; 

The diſtance from PR to the cighth diviſion upward, 
being taken (with compaſſes) upon the firſt line of the 

eleven from P to 8, anſwereth to 80 links. 

Conſequently. the extent of the compaſſes from the ſe- 
cond grand diviſion below P, to the eighth of the leſs divi- 


fions 1 d, is proportionable to 2 chains 80 links. | 


—— 


ſented by 


| 
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The diſtance from P R to the firſt diagonal being taken 
upon the parallel line, noted with 9 above, anſwereth to 
9 links: where note, that the firſt diagonal is not that 
which is noted with 1, but that which is drawn from the 

_» 

*" The diſtance upon the ſame line from PR to the dia- 
gonal that is marked with 7, is anſwerable to,79 links. 

The extent of the compaſſes from the bottom of the 
figure upon the ſame line to the ſame diagonal, anſwereth 
to 3 chains 79 links. 

In ſhort, whole chains may be meaſured upon any line 
from PR, to the grand diviſion noted with the given 
number, decads alone, or chains and decads upon the firſt 
line of the eleven where the diagonals begin. Links alone, 
decads with links, and chains and decads with links, al- 
yy upon that line upon which the number of the odd 
links ſtand at the head of the ſcale. | 

N. B. Theſe directions will as well fit, if half an inch 
be only allowed for a chain, and conſequently all the dia- 


gonals drawn within that extent, as is uſual upon the 


other end of the ſame rule, the grand diviſion for chains 
going the contrary way, and noted with numeral figures 
in order. It is therefore proper when you furniſh 
yourſelf with ſcales, to have diagonal ſcales of "both 
dimenſions on the fore- ſide of your rule, and upon 
the back-ſide many plain ſcales of equal parts, with 
a line of chords. k ; 


How to caft up the content of a figure, the lines being given 


in chains and links. 


Having deſcribed theſe plain inſtruments, and in ſome 
meaſure ſhewed the uſe of them in ſeveral inſtances, it 
were very proper in the next place to teach their joint 
uſe in meaſuring and protracting; but becauſe we would 
have our young ſurveyor, before we take him into the 
field, able to perform his whole work together, we in- 
tend to ſhew him, 

1. How he ought to make his com 
grounds or principles that will juſtify 

For the firſt, take theſe rules : | 

1. Put down your * * and breadth of ſquares 
and oblongs, and your baſe and half perpendicular of 


N 2. The 
im in ſo doing. 


triangles directly under one another, expreſſed by chains 


and links with a 
before. f 2-44 | 
2. If the odd links were under ten, put a cypher ba- 
fore the numeral figure expreſſing them, (as there alſo 
was ſhewed) and if there be no odd links, but-alf even 
chains, put two cyphers after the prick...  _ 

3- Multiply length by breadth, and baſe by the half 
perpendicular, according to the rules for finding the 
content of figures. 1 | 

4. From their product cut off five figures, account- 
ing cyphers alſo for ſuch, reckoned from the right-hand 
backward, with · a daſh of your pen, ſo ſhall thoſe to the 
left hand ſignify acres. - 

5. If thoſe fre cut off were not all cyphers, multiply 
them by four, and cutting off five towards the right hand 
again, the reſt will be roeds or quarters. 

6. If amongſt theſe five figures towards the right-hand. 
that were cut off at the 3 multiplication, there: 
be any figures beſides eyphers, multiply all the five 
by forty, and gutting off five again by a daſh of your 


prick betwixt them, as was taught 


a 


- 
- * 


eco 
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or roods. 


| 
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| 


A few examples will make all plain. 


Queſt. 1, hat is the content of a ſquare, whoſe ſides are 
dme ons of them 7 chains, 25 l J 


Length 7. 25. 
Breadth 7. 25. 


Anſ. 5 acres, 1 rood, and 1 perch, as here appears. 


2. In a lin e whoſe length is 14 chains, and the 
ay tory oy ua 


— 


35]20008 


| | Þ 2cres, 1 rood, and 35 perches as the work | 
makes =p 2— 


Queſt. 3. In a triangle, whoſe baſe is 3 chains, and half the 
perpendicular 98; links, | 


at is the content ? 


IT 


There are other ways of computation by ſcales, tables. 
cc. But that this is demonſtrative, wr” ems by the 
er . 

I. It is evident, that in this way of multiplication 
product is ſquare links; for every 7 Hain 2 100 "Hog 
it is all one to multiply 7.25 by 7.25, or 725 by 725 
without pricks' ; for the pricks ſignify ſomething az 
to conceptions, but nothing at all in operation. The 
3 therefore of the firſt example was really 525625 
2. Every chain being 4 perches long, it follows, that 5 
chains, or 20 perches, in length, and 2 chains, or 8 perches, 
in breadth, make an acre, or 160 ſquare perches ; for 20 
being multiplied by 8, gives 160. 

3- From hence it plainly follows that there are exactly 
100000 ſquare links in an acre ; for 5 chains multiplied 
by 2, is the ſame with 500 links by 200, which makes 
100000. And he does not deſerve the name of an arith- 
metician, that-is ignorant of this old plain rule, when the 
diviſor conſiſts of 1 and cyphers, as 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 
100000, &c. cut off from the right hand ſo many figures 
of the dividend as the diviſor hath cyphers, accounting 
them the remainder ; ſo ſhall the reſt on the left ſide be the 
quotient. It is plain then that 525625 ſquare links, make 
5 acres, and 25625 ſquare links over. 

Thus we have made it clear to a very ordinary capacity, 
that as far as concern acres, the rules for computation are 
1 Now for roods and perches, though it might be 
_—_ to mention that known * — decimal arithme- 
tick, multiplying decimal fractions own parts, gives 
thoſe . in integers, 405 regard bein 1 
to the ſeparation, we ſhall proceed thus: if 25625 ſquare 
links, which remain above an acre, contain any quarter or 
quarters of 'an acre, then, if they be multiplied by 4, 
and divided by 100000, that is, five cut off from the 
product, they will contain ſo many acres as now they 
do quarters, or roods, for any number of quarters multi- 
plied by 4, muſt needs produce the like number of units 
or integers, and the diviſion only reduce them into the 
right denomination. Now, 25625 being multiplied by 4, 


and five figures being cut off from the product, the re- 


ſult is, 102 500, that is, an acre and above; which ſhews 
it was above a quarter before it was multiplied by 4. 
And to find how much, that is, how many ſquare 
perches are contained in this laſt remainder, you muſt 
conſider this 2500, not as ſquare links remaining above 
the rood or quarter, but as four parts or quarters of 
ſquare links, or, which is all one, as the true number of 
ſquare links multiplied by 4, and conſequently being mul- 
tiplied by 40, the fourth part of ſquare perches in an acre, 
it muſt as often contain 100000 ſquare links, or an acre, 
as the quarter of this number 2500, viz. 625, ſignifying 
ſquare links, containing 8 z and fo, for 100000 
divided by 160, the number of perches in an acre, gives 
625, anſwering to one perch ; and 2500, multiplied by 40, 
gives 100000, or one acre, the five cyphers being cut off. 
2500 160 8 


—— 


400 
320 


800 
800 


How 
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tive up 


 Hitherto we have been like children learning to ſpell, 
= us ſet our ſyllables together : that is, let us make 
uſe of the inſtructions before given to meaſure a piece of 
land, to plot it, and to caſt up the content. 

All cloſes, or parcels of land, are either ſuch as need not 
be plotted for finding their true meaſure, but the chain 
alone doth the work ; or ſuch as cannot be conveniently 
meaſured without plotting or protraction. 

Of the firſt ſort are the ſquare and long ſquare, known 
before-hand to be ſuch, or found ſo to be by ſuch inſtru- 
ments as are not yet deſcribed, or by meaſuring all the ſides 
and diagonals. eſe ſquares and long ſquares, need no 

rotracting: for you need only to multiply the chains and 
links of the fre! by the chains and links of the breadth, 
and ſo proceed as in the firſt and ſecond examples : but all 
others, whether triangles or triangulate, are to be protract- 
ed. We ſhall give examples therefore in the three ſorts 
of figures, triangular, quadrangular, and multangular. 

But before we proceed to particular inſtances, let the 
young practitioner remember, 

I. 10 begin at ſome notable angle of the field where 
there is ſome houſe, gate, ſtile, well, or the like; or if there 
be none, then to dig up a clod, drive down a ſtake, or at 
jeaſt, to obſerve what quarter of the heavens it pointeth to- 


Hino to medfure a cloſe, af, wee ee. and to protrat? 15 2.20, 


wards, whether eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, and on — 


paper mark it with the letter A, or any other. 

2, To go parallel to the fide of the field, if pits, buſhes, 
or the like, hinder not, and if they do, to allow for it, ac- 
cuſtoming yourſelf to go either with uw left hand towards 
the hedges, walls, or pales ; or with your right hand to- 
wards them: and when you go contrary to your uſual cuſ- 
tom, note it on your paper by ſome mark known to your- 
ſelf. 

3. To ſet down the chains and links of every ſide as you 
meaſure them, and not truſt your memory. A black lead 
pen will be very proper for this purpoſe. 

4. To take 4. * have — rr than one u 
your rule, leſt you confound yourſelf by taking lines off of 
ſeveral ſcales, or meaſuring perpendiculars upon wrong 
ones; for ny line of the ſame figure muſt be made 
vY the ſame » and the perpendiculars meaſured 

y it. 

5. To make uſe of a ſcale of larger diviſions when you 
meaſure ſmall cloſes, and of ſmaller when you mo dar 
great ones. | 


6. To make your lines and points where angles meet, 
ſmall, pure, and neat. 8 


7. Jo ſet on your chains and links at twice, when any | 


line is too long for your ſcale. | 

Theſe things being premiſed, proceed thus *' 

I. Suppoſe a triangular field is to be meaſured with the 
chain, beginning at the eaſtern angle A, Fig. 15. and find 
2 ſides in their order and meaſure to be ſeverally thus; 

29, 345, 4-07. vc 

| Mating uſe of the 
would make the figure too large, otherwiſe it were more 
proper for ſoſmall acloſe, with your aſſes to take off the 
ſcale 4 chains and links, 
draw that line for 
then 


men take 2' chains 29 links off the'fame ſcale, and ſet them 
in the caſtern point A, and turning the looſe foot of the 


leſs diagonal ſcale, becauſe the other| 


compalſes above the line A C, deſcribe, at that diſtance 
- Next taking wi compaſſes upon e | 
the extent of chains os Rats, plate one foot in the point 
C, and with the other make the arch FF, interſecting the 
former in the point B; and drawing the lines AB and 
BC, the triangle ABC is the plot of the triangular field 
meaſured. | {4 
But before you can give the content, you muſt find the 
length of the perpendicular, which is done by ſetting one 
foot of the compaſſes in B, and extending the other to the 
baſe AC, ſo as it touch it, and not over it, for then 


the length of the perpendicular is een the points of the 
compaſſes, and being applied to the ſame ſcale by which the 


triangle ABC was made, it appears to be 1 chain 42 links. 
With the half whereof multiply 4.07, the length of the 


baſe, the content appears to be O acres, 1 rood, 6 
perches. | 


IT. Suppoſe you were to meaſure a pears e uf 
cornered field, begin as before at ſome remarkable angle; 
and going round the cloſe, find the ſides to be 9.04, 6.72. 
8.46, 7-28, and the diagonal from that remarkable angle 
"_ oppoſite angle to be 10.02 ; we begin to protract 
it thus: 

Fig. 16. Having by the help of your ſcale and com- 
paſſts drawn the diagonal 10.02, from the remarkable an- 
gle A to C, the oppoſite angle, make a triangle of it, and 
the firſt and ſecond fides 9.04 and 672, and anothef after 
the ſame method of that diagonal, and the third and fourth 
ſides 8.46 and Js ſo you have the trapezium ABC D. 

Then by the _ your ſcaleand compaſſes, you findthe 
perpendicular of the triangle ABC to be 6.02, and of the 


other, viz. CD A 6.01, which added, are 12.03, where- 
of the half ſum is 6.01; W multiplying the baſe 
d will be 6 acres, o roods, 


10.02, the content of the 
3 perches. 


| ſetting them from A to C, 
baſe, becauſe the longeſt of the three; | 


SUR 


* 2 of ground hat- 
er, having right lines, thus meaſured, pro- 

2. The odd meaſure above perches, is not valuable here, 
nor in the former computations, being always under a ſquare 
perch ; but in multangulars, where there be many remain- 
ders, they muſt be ſummed up, and the perches contained 
in them added to the content before found. 

3- This laſt, and the following figures, are made, that 


they might not be too large, by a ſcale of 400 in an inch 
i. e. i each chain and link being 
counted two. 


III. Fig. 17. If this multangular figure be conceived to 
repreſent a cloſe of ſeven ſides, which is to be meaſured, 
begin at the remarkable angle A, and going round the 
cloſe, find the ſides will be 3.11, 2.49, 2-47, 1-77, 4.11, 
2.29, 4.37. 

en * the four diagonals, BD, DF, FB, 

and B G, in the order you will find them to be 3.45, 4.97, 
4-13, and 4-36, which is as ſhort a way as can be taken, 
to prevent unneceſſary walks. | 

ut when you come to protract by the help of your 
ſcale and compaſſes, firſt make the triangle BC D of the 
firſt diagonal, and the ſecond and third ſides. Then the 
triangle DEF upon the ſecond diagonal, and fourth and 
fifth ſides ; and _ the ſame diagonal, as a common baſe, 
the triangle BDF of the firſt, ſecond, and third diagonals. 

Next of the ſame third diagonal, together with the 4th 
and 6th ſides, make the triangle B F G, and upon the fourth 
diagonal, as upon a common baſe with the firſt and laſt 
ſides, the triangle AB G. So is the whole cloſe plotted. 

And now it ſtands viſibly reduced into two trapezias 
ABF Gand BDEF, — with the triangle BCD, 
which we ſhall not now caſt up, having ſo often ſhewn 
how ſuch work is to be done. 

But ĩt muſt be acknowledged that this method of plotting 
parcels of land that have many angles, requires not only 
more care and pains, but greater {kill and memory, than to 
draw diagonals upon paper, when the plot is atready taken 
by the plain table, or other ſtanding inftrument. We 
ſhall therefore, to help our young practitioner in this caſe, 
advertiſe him of two eaſy ways to help himſelf, fo as to be 
out of danger of miſtakes. | | | 

One way is, to divide the multangular field into two or 
more parts, as the laſt might have been by the diagonal B 
F; then might each part have been meaſured ſeverally, as 
i they had been ſeparated by a pale, or were ſundry men's 
lands parted by a boundary. | TRE 

Another way that much helps both the underſtandingand 
memory is, to draw a rude draught of the figure ot the 
land you intend to meaſure, not only as to the ſides, but 
alſo neceſſary diagonals. Then meaſuring the lines upon 
the ground correſpondent to thoſe on the paper, ſet the 
lines as you meaſure them upon the lines of the draught, as 
if it were the true ones, and when you have finiſhed your 
meaſuring, protract it truly. Such as you ſee here, but it 
is better larger, will do your buſineſs ; for it is not a pin 
matter how rude or falſe the lines or angles be, reſem- 
blance being all that is deſired. 


Concerning the meaſuring of circles, and their parts. 


rloſe together without 


It is very rare, if a land meter ever hav occaſi 
meaſure any field or parcel 1 = 


] 
the periphery or circumference by the 72 


| the two lines in the middle, and ſet it upon that dry line 


SUR 


— uf unneceſſary mixtures, that are of 


1 »& of land, that will prove eit 
circle, ſemi-circle, quadrant, or ſector. - etimes 25 
deed there will be a little crook in an old hedge bowing - 
like an arch; but we have never ſeen any offer to mea- 
ſure it as a ſegment, but always take it as an angle or angles, 

Yet becauſe it may be expected we ſhould ſay ſome- 
what of thoſe things, we ſhall briefly do it, 

I. To meaſure a circle in the more exact way, is, to 
ſquare the diameter, and to multiply that ſquare by 7854 
ſo ſhall the content be in integers and decimals. 

But the more uſual and quick way, (and near enou 
for any uſe we ſhall make of it) is, to multiply the half of 


In like manner to find the content of a ſemicircle, qua- 
drant, or ſector, made up of ſemi diameters, and arched 
lines, multiplying the half arch by the ſemi-diameter, 
gives the content. 

Fig. 19. But that which falls out moſt frequently in 
menſuration, tho? ſeldom much regarded, except where a 
curious exactneſs is required, is that particular ſort of ſeg- 
ment which we call a ſection, leſs than a ſemi-circle, ſuch 
as this figure ABC. And to find the content of it, the 
center of the circle, whereof this is a ſection, muſt be firſt 
found, as here at O, from which lines drawn to A and B, 
make up the ſector AOBC ; which being meaſured accord- 
ing to the laſt rule, and from the content thereof, the con- 
tent of the triangle AOB ſubſtracted, the difference or re- 
ſidue is the content of the ſection ABC. 

But two queſtions may be here demanded: 

1. How may the center be found? 2. How may ſuch a 
portion of land be truly protracted and computed ? 
To the firſt we anſwer, that the moſt exact and artificial 
way, is, by making a mark any where in the arch. 


As for example. 


At the point C, and then, by a problem knownnot only 
to every ſurveyor, but to ordinary carpenters and joiners, 
for finding the center of a circle, whoſe circumference will 
paſs through 3 given points that are not in a right line, as 
ACB, to find the center O. But if you know not how to 
do it ſo, croſs the line A B in the middle, as here it is done 
by the perpendicular OC; ſo you may by a few trials find 
both the due extent of your compaſſes, and the point in 
the perpendicular that will fit your purpoſe near —__ 
for if a little error be committed in making up the ſec- 
tor, the moſt of it goes off again in the ſubſtraction of the 
triangle. | 

II. For the latter, you' may take this ready courſe : mea- 
ſure the length of both your lines, the chord and the arch, 
and their diſtance'at the middle of them both ; then, when 
you come to protract, firſt take the length of your right 
line from the ſcale, and having laid it down, croſs it in the 
middle at right angles with a dry line, as in the laſt figure, 
ſo ſhall it interſect the line AB in the point E; then 
from the ſame ſcale take the meaſured diſtance between 
Then, by | 


from the interſection at E, to the point C. 


trials, find a due place in the dry line O EC, and ſuch a 
diſtance with your compaſſes, that the one foot reſting in 
that line, the other may deſcribe 


the arch AC B, and the 


We have hitherto purpoſely abſtained from meddling 
with the circle, andits parts, date might lay thoſe things 


ſection is protracted. 


Con 
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0643 $1307. 6307 | 
Concerning cuſtomary-meaſure, and how it may be reduced to 
— & e contra, either by the rule of three, or 
a more compendious way by multiplication only. 


Though the ſtatute-perch or pole is 16 feet and a half, 
and no wm yet there are poles of larger meaſure uſed in 
many places, as of 18, 20, 21, 24, and 28 feet, nay, in 
ſome 22 feet and a half. It were thereforevery convenient 
that our young ſurveyor were furniſhed with a chain fitted to 
the cuſtomary meaſure of the country where he lives. But 
becauſe theſe are too large and cumberſome for ſmall cloſes, 
it is very convenient, inſtead of one chain of 100 links, to 
make two of 2 poles apiece, each pole divided into 25 links, 
as that of 100 is; which two half chains may, in meaſuring 
large fields, be tied together by the loops with pack-thread, 
or joined by a buttoning key-rin g for more 1 diſpatch; 
but in ſmaller we may uſe the chain of 50 links, only 
taking care that we count not half chains for whole 
ones. 

And in theſe caſes where the poles are large, and the clo- 
ſes ſmall, it were ſtill more convenient if you had a chain 
of 2 poles only, divided into 100 links. Only you muſt 
then take notice, that whereas working by whole chains and 
links, the firſt multiplication, after five cut off, gives the 
content in acres and parts. The like work by half chains 
and half links, will give the content in roods or quarters 
of acres, and parts of ſuch roods. | 

But though it is no hard matter, for one that can find out 
the length of a link by dividing the number of feet in a chain 
by 100, and provide himſelf of good iron-wire and curtain- 
rings to make it of, and a ſharp-edged file, and round-noſed 
plyers to make it with, to be furniſhed with ſuch a chain, 
yet becauſe every one cannot do this, we ſhall ſhew how 
you way eaſily, and yet very truly reduce ſtatute-meaſure 
into cuſtomary, that ſo the chain before deſcribed may do 
your buſineſs all England over. 

Know therefore, for a ground to go upon, that acres bear 
proportion to one another as the ſquare of their poles ; and 
therefore if you multiply 33, the number of half feet in the 
ſtatute-pole, by itſelf, which gives 1089, and alſo multiply 
the number of half feet contained in a pole of that meaſure 
you would reduce into; in the ſame manner you may, by 
the rule of three reyerſe, obtain your dehre, making to that 
purpole 1089 the firſt number, the ſtatute-meaſure the ſe- 
cond, and the ſquared half feet of the pole given the third. 
As for example: ſuppoſe of a cloſe meaſured by the ſtatute- 
pole, the length and breadth, and their product be as here 

9-33L. repreſented in the margin. And it is de- 

7-21B. fired that the content may be caſt up ac- 
—— cording to the large Cheſhire meaſure of 

9 eight yards, or 24 feet to the pole or rod. 
1866 Then before you cut off any figures, conſi- 
6531 der that in the ſtatute-pole are 33 balf ſeet, 
and in the Cheſhire pole 48; multiply 

prod. 672693 therefore 33 by 33, and 48 by 48, and you 
. .__* © will hare, 1089 and 2304, which, together 
with the ſaid product, may be thus placed: 1089,67:693:: 


their product, being 732562677, by 2304, the quotient is 
317952; from which, i 5 figures towards the right hand be 
cut off, the content, by this cuſtomary-meaſure of 24 feet 
* the pole, will be 3 acres, o roods, 28 perches, as here 


2304, and fo multiplying 67269 3 by 1089, and dividing | 


2 
2 „ 42 


But if the lines on the land had been meaſured according 
to that cuſtom of 24 feet to the pole, and the content mull 
have been found according to ſtatute-meaſure, then we muſt 
have multiplied the product by 2 304, and have divided that 


proceed in all or any of the reſt. But the truth is, that 
though this way be very exact, plain, and comprehenſive, 
ſuiting all the cuſtomary-meaſures before-mentioned with- 
out fractions, it is ſomething tedious, except the practitio- 
ner knows how to relieve himſelf by a large table of loga- 
rithms, which we cannot ſtand here to treat of. Therefore 
to contract the work a little, take notice, that all the cuſto- 
mary poles being mentioned, ſaving only thoſe of 20 and 
28 feet, which we ſuppoſe are ſomewhat rarely uſed, having 
never heard nor read of them, but in Mr. Holwell; all the 
reſt are capable of being divided into half yards: and there- 
fore, if inſtead of ſquaring the half feet, you ſquare the half 
yards of both poles, and work with them, you will attain 
the ſame end without any regardable difference, the ſmall di- 
verſity that there is, being generally in the uſeleſs remain- 
ders, not at all affecting the deſired quotient that gives the 
anſwer near enough for uſe. | ' 


ww 


| As for example. | * 
If we had ſquared 11 the number of half yards 11 
in the ſtatute-pole, which would make 121, and al- 1r 
ſo 16 the — of half yards in the Cheſhire-pole, — 
which would make 250, and then multiplied the 11 * 
firſt product 672693 by 121, the ſecond product 1 
would have been 81319853, which being divided 
by 256, the quotient would have been, as before, 121 
317952. And this way is in a manner co- incident 
with Mr. Holwell's firſt method. | 16 
| | Ex 16 
Take notice alſo once for all, that whether you —— 
uſe either of theſe or the following methods, you need 96 
not reduce the particular ſquares, triangles, ot trape- 16 
zia's ſeverally; but ſum up all their products toge-' —— 
ther, and then reduce all at once. 426 


But if you would reduce ſtatute-meaſure into W520 
cuſtomary by multiplication only, take notice of this pre- 
ſent table following. | | ; 


x 


The content \ $4927 Þ- Gives 

by the Te the con- 

tute-pole be- 121 J tent by 

ing multipli- 27237 the pole 

ed by 1 1 
34725 
The uſe of this table. 


When you have multiplied lengths by breadths, or baſes 
by half perpendiculars, multiply theſe products by the de- 
cimal fraQtions anſwering to the cuſtomary-meaſure, into 
which you would reduce ſtatute - meaſure, and from that 
latter product, firſt cut off five places towards the right 


hs 
* 4 4 


band, as not to be regarded, being only patts of a ſquare 


3 Z | „„ ar, 


-» 


latter product by 1089. And in the ſame method you may TP 
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% then co 428 i 2 
4 40, as ſhewn, you 
will have the content by that cuſtomary-meaſure. ö 
Example. 
Suppoſe the length of a cloſe meaſured by Gunter's chain, 
and multiplied by the breadth meaſured alſo by the fame, 2 
produced 672693 fquare links; and it is deſired, that the 1 
content may be given in Cheſhire meaſure of 24 to the 1013859 
pole you muſt multiply 672693 by 47265, 2290) 1013859: (782 
3117948 — 1 n — 24 feet, and | 9072 
4 ng 31 34645, cut EET oat 
off and caſt away 5 . the r * 1066 160) 982 (4 
. [1792 317948, are in the uſual way eaſily reducible 103 640 
| 40 mtv 3 acres, o roods, and 28 perches, as here | n | 
— K | 2979 40) 142 (3 
28071680 the f bod | 2592 120 
But if you meaſured by a chain of cuſtomary - poles, and - 
deſire to what the content 2 this 3 * 
ſollowing table is ps your purpoſe. | IL Methed. 
cet. . 
18 * e 1.19008. | 11 1a 121 931 -: 144 
The be 20 { I 1.46923 ng | 11 12 121 a 
meaſured by 2 mm- wy cs. by the | 11 24 931 
the pole of 24 * 2.11570 _ 1 422 x862 
® 2.879704 PPE | 22 2 931 
To underfland which, take this example. | 5 | 
Suppoſe the length and breadth of a long ſquare being | 48 372851 (302 
meaſured by SC of 8 — ts an multiplied | ERA 
' Dag toget ma ir product 317952, let this | 
6172691 be multiplied 2.11570, whic . n - 6 
= bl 65 60 — 5 — 9 will be ee 
269104640; from which, if cut off 
20 45d caſt away 5 places towards the right-hand, 288 
15 — the remainder is 672691 ; which, in the uſual Pri "mg 
36|30560 way, — 5; reduced to 6 acres, 2 roods, and 43 
One thing more, and we have done with this buſineſs of 160) 782 (4) 40) 782 (19 
reduction. If the content to be reduced, be caſt up into | 640 | 40 
acres, roods, and perches, reduce all into perches, and W_— Or 3 — | 
then in other reſpeCts work as before, either by the Rule 40) 142 (3 thus: ] 382 4) 19 (4 
of Three, or by this laſt method of multiplication only. | 120 360 16 
So ſhall have the content in ſquare perches, accord- | "7 ee. 
ing to the mano 4 which * wy reduce into | 22 22. 3. 
acres by dividing them by 160 ; and if any thing remain ö 
that ker being divided by 40, wil give you the | III. Method. 
roods in the quotient, and the latter remainder the num- 84027 | 
ber of ſquare perches. 931 
For trial of which rules, remember the anſwer of theſe | 
two following queſtions wrought all three ways. 84027 
5 * 1. How many acres, roads, and perches according 282081 160) 782 (4 
to the pole of 18 feet, contained in 5 acres, 3 roods, and 756243 640 
11 porches flatute—meaſure? ih . En 
Anſ. 4 acres, 3 roods, and 22 perches, as here appears. 1782-29137 40) 142 (3 
I. Methad. | I20 
. A. R. P. 2 * 
33 36 53531 ; 22 | 
6 . ON fic | eft. 2. How many acres, roods, and perches of flatuie- / 
99 216 23 | meaſure, are contained in 8 acres, 3 roods, (or quarters) and 
99 108 40 21 perches of 21 feet to the tale? 
———— — a. 14 acres, 1 rood, and 21 perches, as appears by 
2089 1296 931 che three followipg works in the ſeveral . 115 
0 | : | 
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How to meaſure a piece of land with any chain of what length 
ſeever and how —— even with a cord or cart« 
rope, being a good expedient when inſiruments are not at 
hand of a mare artificial make. | 0 


If you can procure a chain, and find it. is not divided 
before hath been ſhewn, but into feet or quarters of yards, 
or any ſuch diviſions, make no reckoning of tho, 
diviſions at all, but meaſure it as exactly as you can find 
out, the true length of the whole cham; and if it fit 
none of thoſe lengths mentioned before, nor any of their 
halfs, make it fit by _— off a link or two, or piece- 
ing it out with a ſtring ; then dividing the length of that 
chain by 100, or the half of it by 50, find the true length 
of a link according to our artificial diviſions, and having 
got a long ſtick or rod, ſet as many of thoſe link-lengths 
upon it as it will hold ; then may you meaſure all the 
le chains by your regulated chain, and the odd links. 


| of every line by your divided ſtick or rod, as is manifeſt _ 


in this example following. | | 
Bein .. ̃ 2) LIEN 
you. muſt procure a pair of 

compaſſes, an ordinary er's rule of two feet, divided 
into inches and quarters, and alſo with a piece of an old 


| chain ſeemingly divided into feet, meaſure it by the rule, 


and finding it to be 45 feet long, and ſome odd meaſure, 
piece it out with a pretty ſtrong cord that will not ſtretch 
much, to 48 feet exactly; then it will ſerve for half a chain 


| of 24 feet to the pole: this 48 multiply by 12, the number 


of inches in a foot, and that product being 576, divided. 
by 50, the number of links in half a decimal chain, and 
the quotient is 11 2 inches, or 11 inches and an half, 
and a trifle over: dividing therefore a long ſtick through 
out into ſuch parts, each containing 11 inches and a half, 
beſides the breadth of the nicks, you are provided of tools 


to meaſure lines to a link with exaCtneſs enough. 


In like manner you proceed with a cord or rope, having 
fitted them to ſome known length or other ; and then for 
protracting, it were eaſy with the compaſſes to make a 
plain ſcale of a large ſort, either upon paper, or an exen 
e a man's turn well 
enough. l TY 

Beſides, there is a way of meaſuring the perpendicu- 


lars of triangles and trapezias upon the Sround Jeb, ſo as 


to prevent the neceſſity of a ſcale; for if you have a little 
ſquare with a hole in it to turn upon the head of a little 
ſick, which you may fix where you pleaſe, as you are 
meaſuring the baſe of a triangle, or the diagonal of a tra- 
pezium, you may by a very few trials find the place where 
juſt in the line you are meaſuring, and 

the caher point at the angle from which the perpendicu- 
lar falls on it, and then the ſpace between your ſtick and. 
that angle "0 meaſured, is the perpendicular, | 
„ a” | 
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If you have not ſuch a ſqdare, a ſquare trencher, or A ar 
any end of a board that hath one right angle, and tro] 29.17.27: 19. 39.17.2713 
true ſides, will ſu y the want of it. 4 | 19 _ | Ar: | 
And we ſhall make bold to add, that this is a good way — 2 4 3 Dn 
to meaſure a trapezium, tho” it be protracted afterwards ; F © Tf — | oF! | | ov 
for by meaſuring the perpendiculars as aforeſaid, and ob- -$7Þ - 14 1727 
— at how uy chains and links ne 0 ſaid per- — — ©.- 
iculars meet common baſe, the whole trapezium | 22812 (8412 22 6 
may be truly protracted without going about it; this little | I” - 12 en 39) * 751 
ſquare mir 4 ang ſupplying the place of an inſtrument, | annie A 3 
which is uſually galled a croſs or ſquare, made up, as it 161 LIEN 295 
were, of two ſmall indices, like thoſe for a plain table, 156 | 273 
but much leſs, with fore-ſights and back · ſights, and cut- — e 
1 another at right angles put together, and having 53 221 
an at the center. — | 39 +2 195 
Concerning dividing of land artificially and mechanically. 14 46 
| E q 
1. To divide a triangle into any parts required; di-] —_ 39.17.2727 
vide the baſe as the . W then, (hilt lines | 1 g F | 
drawn from the points of diviſion to the oppoſite angle, | — 
finiſh the diviſion of the triangle. 34 39) 12089 (309433 
' TJ 2 
R * a 8 74 2 ben 389 
Tig. 20. A C, the baſe of the triangle ABC, being 351 
divided into 12 equal parts, a line drawn from the | — — 
angular point B to the point 6, divides the triangle | 1 


WW into two equal parts; 2 lines drawn to 4 and 8, divide] From theſe operations, it is plain, that if we ſet off from 
it into three 2 1 parts; two lines drawn to the points the angular point where the baſe begins, 8 chains, 41 
noted with 3, 6, and , divide it into four equal parts; links, and a little above the third part of a link upon the 
and fo lines drawn to 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, divide it into fix | baſe for A, and where that ends, 5 chains and 75 links 

equal parts. | 1 | and 3 of a link for B, and conſequently leave between this 

Alſo it. is very obvious, that if the ſame 8 were | ſecond diviſion and the other end of the baſe 3 chains and 
ſo to be divided, that the one part ſhould be double to the | almoſt 10 links for C; lines drawn from thoſe points of 
other, a line drawn from B to 4 or 8, doth the work, or | diviſion tothe oppoſite angle, will give each man his due. 

| jf it be required to divide it into two parts, ſo as the one | What has been ſaid touching the diviſion of triangles 
4 mall be triple to the other, a line drawn from B to 3 or g, | upon their baſes, will, with a little variation, ſerve for 

compleats the work. So alſo a line from B to 2 or 10, f the dividing of all ſorts of parallellograms, whether ſquares, 

divides it into two parts, whereof the one is quin- | long ſquares, rhombus's, or rhomboides ; all the difference 
tuple; or five-fold, to the other, and a line from B to 1 or | is, that inſtead of drawing lines from points in the baſe to 

11, divides it into two parts, whereof the one is 11 times | the oppoſite angle, you muſt draw parallel lines from 

as large as the other. . points in one oppoſite ſide to another, as will be ſuſſi- 

Farther yet, if it were required this triangle ſhould be | ciently plain by this one inſtance. - 

To divided, that the two parts ſhould in quantity bear pro- Fig. 7. Suppoſe the ſquare figure to repreſent a cloſe of 

portion, as 5 and 7, aline from Bto 5 or 7, will anſwer | fix acres, and you are to cut off an acre at the fide AC; 

the intention. , having ſet off the 6th part of the line CD, from C towards 
The diviſions will indeed be ſometimes a little more in- | D, and alſo from A towards N, a parallel drawn between, 
tricate than this, yet not ſuch, but that the ſeeming diffi- | thoſe points, takes off exactly a 6th part of an acre. 

y may be eaſily overcome by obſerving the following | If it be not thought convenient, as in ſome caſes it is 

method. 1 | not, to cut off a piece ſo long and narrow, you may by 
- Suppoſe a large triangle of common land to be divided | the Rule of Three find what other length of any greater 
amongſt three tenants, A, B, and C, according to the | breadth will limit an equal quantity to it. Or you may 
quantity of their tenements, A, havi d broken of land to | multiply the breadth by 2, 3, or any other, and divide the 
his tenement, B 13, and C 7, the bale of- the triangle be- | Jength by the ſame number that you multiplied the breadth. 

| Ing found by meaſure to be 17 chains and 27 links ; and | by. Or laſtly, if you ſet out a double proportion that 

the demand is, where the point of the diviſion muſt be | is 4 or 4, from C towards D, and from the point where it 

d in the baſe, ſo as lines drawn from thence to the | falleth, draw a line to the angle A, you will have a tri- 
oppoſite angle, ſhall truly limit each man's part. * equal to 3; of the ſquare AC DN. Bog, 

Io anſwer this, let us add 13 and 07 to 19, and ut to return to triangles, the moſt ſimple and primi- 
19 they give 39: ſo is the work plainly reduced to the | tive of all rectilinears, and therefore the moſt conſiderable 

13 rule of fellowſhip ; and therefore to find every man's | in this caſe of partition, as giving laws often to the reſt, 

07 giſtinct portion, we need only to multiply the baſe by | it may fall out that a triangle muſt be divided, by a line 

This particular number, and divide that product by 39, | from ſome bare in a ſide, ſo as that line may either be 


39 the lum of all their numbers. n ather fide, dener parallel any. , 


* 
j 


* * . 
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Fe. 21. Let ABC. be a triangle given, and it is re- 
E.. cut off 2 by a line parall 0 K . Firſt, on the 
A C deſcribe the ſemi-circle AEC, whoſe diameter 
A divided into five equal parts according to the greater 
term, and upon three of thoſe parts, the leſſer term, erect 
the pe DE, which cutteth the arch line in E; 
than ſet the line from CE from C toF, and from thence 
draw tlie line E G parallel to AB; fo will the 15 
CC contain 4 of the triangle ABC, as was required. 
Fig. 22. Now, for the latter caſe, when the line of par- 
tition goes not parallel with any fide, take this example: 
Let ABC bea triangle given to be divided into two parts 
which ſhall bear proportion to one another, as 3 and 2, by 
a line drawn from the point D in the baſe, or line A C. 
From the limited point D, draw a line to the angle B; 
then divide the baſe A C into ſive equal parts, and from the 
third point of the diviſion draw the line to E parallel to B 
D. ly, from E draw the line E D. So ſhall the tra- 
pezium AB ED be in content as 3 to 2, to the new trian- 
le DEC. 2 ; 
. We ſhall have now done with the diviſion of triangles, 
when we have added thethree mn 

1. You muſt be ſure to take very exactly the diſtance of 
every poim, where a dividing line cutteth any fide, to one of 
the ends of the ſame ſide, as in this laſt Aan the diſtances 
BE and AD; which diſtances being applied to the ſcale by 
which the triangle was protracted, will ſhew at how many 
chains and links end you are to make your dividing line on 
the field itſelf. | : 

2. The proportions by which you are to divide, are not 
always ſo formally given as in the former examples, but are 
ſometimes to be Pund out by arithmetical working, as in 
this caſe. E270) 

Suppoſe a triangular field of 6 acres, 2 roods, and 31 
e muſt be divided ſo as the one of the two parts ſhall 
ſour acres, 3 roods, and 5 perches, and the other, con- 
ſequently, 1 acre, 3 roods, and 26 perches ; reduce both 


* 


meaſures into perches, and the one will be 705, and the o- 


ther 306. Their ſum is 1701, which, by their common 
meaſure, being reduced into their loweſt terms of proporti- 
on in whole numbers, will be 5, 2, and 7, which ſhews 
that the triangle being divided into 7 equal parts, the one 
muſt have 5 of thoſe 7 parts, and the other 2. And obſerve, 
that it will be ſufficient to find the common meaſure be- 
tween the ſum of your terms, and either of the terms; 
the method whereof is ſhewn in every arithmetic-book 
for reducing fractions into their loweſt terms. 5 

But the reader may multiply either of the parts; as 
ſuppoſe 17 27 the length of the baſe, which we will ſup- 
poſe to be 8 chains and 75 links, or 87 links; and that 
product divided by 1071, the content of the whole cloſe 


in perches, gives the rule of three direct, 625 links, or 6 


chains and 1 pole, the true diſtance from either end of the 
baſe, that his mind or occaſions may direct him to begin 
with, to the point of diviſion ; for the divifion muſt be not 
only for proportion or quantity, but alſo as to poſition or 
fituation of parts upon the paper, as it is required to be 


on the ground. | 07 IE - 
. 3: In cheſe and all other diviſions of land, where a ſtrict 
n in quantity is to be obſerved, you muſt have re- 

to the rules given hereafter concerning meaſuring of 
uneven ground, eſpecially if one part prove much more 
uneven than another : and if there be any uſeful pond, or 


wlll fes your line of diviſions through it ; but if it be 


pond, lake, or puddle ; or if there be any boggy 


WY 


+ - 


SUR”. 
or barren ground, that muſt be caſt out in the diviſions, 
meaſure that firſt; and ſuhſtract it from the content of the 
whole cloſe, and then lay the juſt proportion of the re- 
mainder on that fide that is free from it, that the other may 
have its juſt part alſo, beſides that which is uſeleſs. 
What hath been faid, with an ordinary meaſure of diſ- 
cretion, may ſufficiently inſtruct a young artiſt to divide 
triangles, parallellograms, and regular polygonuals, in an 
artificial way; but becauſe many cloſes and open grounds 
are trapezias, and many irregular polygons, and even thoſe 
that are regular enough, may fall under an irregular. di- 
viſion, in regard of the quality of the land, woods upon it,, 
or quarries in it, or the conveniencies of ways, currents of 
water, ſituation in reſpect of adjacent lands, &c. we ſhall 
propoſe a method, which though it hath ſomewhat of the 
mechanick in it, will be ſingularly uſeful in ſuch caſes. - 
Let ABCD be a trapezium to be divided betwixt a 
young heir and his mother, ſo as his part may be double 
to her s. Having by the diagonal B C divided it into two- 
triangles, you will ſind the content of the triangle ABC 
to be 1385 SO ſquare links, and the triangle BC D to con- 
tain 103468, in all 242018 ſquſ links, which, if re- 
duced, as hath been formerly taugnt, would amount to 2. 
acres, I rood, and 27 perches. io oc gfe 
But for the preſent, work, they are in a better order al- 
ready. Dividing then 242018 into three parts, each of 
them is 80676 and 2, two therefore of thoſe third parts 
muſt contain 161353 and 4, which + being inconſiderable, 
regard them not. 4 ct3 Ny 4 8 
en if you reſolve to lay out the double part towards. 
oo EE , ſtrike = adventures the line E F, pe 
uring the trapezium bounded by that line, and the oppo- 
ſite ſide BD, tc er with hy interjacent parts of the 
lines AB and C D, which you will find to contain 119140 
ſquare links; but becauſe it ſhould have been 161 353, ſub- 
ſtrat 119140, out of 161353, and their difference is, 
42213, and perceiving that the lines A B and C D are very 
near parallel, and finding their diſtance where they are cut 
by the line EF, to be 326 links, or 3 chains and 26. links, 
divide 42213 by 326, and the quotient is 129 links, and al - 
moſt half, at which diſtance draw the line G H parallel to, 
EF; ſo ſhall the trapezium GB DH be the heir's part. 
Another way whereby the fame thing may be med 
is this. Finding the triangle ABC to contain 1386580 
ſquare links, lubllract it out of the heit's part, viz, 161353, 
the difference 22803, ſhews how many ſquare links muſt 
be taken out of the triangle BC D, and added to. the tri- 
angle ABC; which to perform with all neceſſary exat. 
» ſuppoſe the ſide or line BD to be the baſe, which by 
meaſure proves to be links, or 3 chains and 44 links. 
Say by the Rule of Three direct, if the whole content of 
the leſſer triangle, viz. 103468, give 344 ; what ſhalt 
22803 give? So will the reſult be 75 links, and ſomewhat 
more than 4, or a link, for 22803 multiplied by 344, gives 
7844232, which being divided by 103468, the quotient is, 
75 Nor according to decimal diviſion, 75,8131, 
which is ſomewhat more than 75 links and 4, wherefore 
extending 2 compaſſes upon the ſcale to almoſt 76 
links, ſet t | 
and draw the line CI: fo ſhalk the trapezium A BIC be 
double to the triangle IC D, within ſo ſmall, a matter as 
is _ worth regarding, though the land were a; rich, 


* We hope it will be unneceſſary to tell cm. of ſenſe, 


| that if he pleaſe he may begin with the leſs part, and take, 


at diſtance upon the line BD, from B to I, 


SUR 


| uſually made of three little boards joined together Gde waxy, 
with a ledge at each end to hol my r and 
upon the middle board a ſocket of braſs with three 
ſcrews, and with a fourth to be faſtened on the head of a 


three legged ſtaff; of which anon. 
2. A of wood fixed to it, fo as a ſheet of paper 
- | being laid on the table, the frame being forced down upon 
it, ſqueezeth in all the edges, and makes it lie firm and 
even, ſo as a plot may be very conveniently drawn upon 
it. This is uſually made with _ for more eaſy carriage, 
. but a plain one may ſuffice. one fide of this frame 
Concerning the boundaries of land, there the lines to be mea- | ſhould be equal diviſions, for drawing parallel lines both 
ſured muſt begin and end. long-wiſe and croſs-wiſe, as occaſion may require, over 
: your paper, and on the other fide the 360 degrees of a cir- 
- If there be no agreement between the parties concern | cle projected from a center of braſs conveniently placed in 
for if there be, that muſt be obſerved, reaſon and cuſ- | the table. 
furveyor's guide. | 3- A box with a needle and card, to be fixed with two 
D iece of arable | ſcrews to the table, very uſeful for placing the inſtrument 
„is let for a year to be or mown, | in the ſame poſition upon every remove. | 
no more ſhould be meaſured, nor to be paid for, | 4. Athree-legged ſtaff to ſu it, rr 
either to the letter or workmen, than the plow or ſcythe | ſo as to fill the ſocket of the table, yet ſo as the table may 
can go over. 80 alſo when a parcel of land is let for paſ- | be eafily turned round upon it, when it is not fixed by 
ture by meaſure to a farmer, it ſeems very reaſonable, that | the ſcrew. 
all, and only ſo much ſhould be meaſured, as is uſcful to 5. P. HEINE 0 PERL puter 
that purpoſe. braſs, at the leaſt ſixteen inches long and two inches broad, 


But-commons to be incloſed are uſually meaſured, ex- 
„ eee 
very man's particular proportion, without any allowance 
* every man bein 2 upon his 
own of what breadth he pleaſes. 222 ble, 
for it is as for one as another, and the rate paid to the 
lord is uſually very little, ſometimes nothing. 

It is alſo very uſual in meaſuring betwixt lord and te- 
nant, in caſe of leaſes for lives, and long terms of years, 
to extend the lines to the utmoſt bounds of the tenant's 
daim, taking in the very walls, hedges, and ditches : but 
this is accounted very hard, and oft proves very unequal 
among the tenants of a lordſhip, ſome being forced to 
make much more waſte of their ground this way, than 
others that hold as much or more. But where the cuſtom 
obtains, the ſurveyor muſt obſerve it ; for it is others work 
to appoint what muſt be meaſured, and his only to mea- 
fare truly what is ſo appointed. A goog landlord may, 
and will be apt, to conſider it in his rates, and a bad one 
it is like will be tenacious of a cuſtom to his own advan- 
un, in caſe of a ſale by meaſure at a rate up- 
on per acre, no boundaries being ſpecified in the bargain, 
the rule is to extend the lines to the quick wood-row, 

that is, to the place where the quick wood actually eth, 
or where, according to cuſtom, it ought to be E. 


Containing @ deſcription of the plain table, the protraftor 
4 "—_—  — — 


Though what hath been _ faid, competent! 
ſuffice X inſtruct the young artiſt in e a cloſe of 
land, yet to advance him a degree hi in uſeful know- 
ledge, we ſhall take occaſion to deſcribe unto lim the plain 
table, which conſiſts of ſeveral parts. 

1. The table itſclf, which is a parallellogram of wood 
fourteen inches and a half long, and eleven inches broad, 


or thercabouts, and for neceſſity may be made by an ordi- 


workman of one board ; but for neatneſs, con- 


renicnce of 


carriage, and freedom from warping, it 1% 


and fo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, having a ſloped 
edge, by which we draw the lines, called uſually the fidu- 
ial edge, and two fights of one height, whereof the one 
hath a flit above, and a thread below, and the other a 
thread above, and a ſlit below, ſo ſet in the ruler, as to be 
perfectly of the ſame diſtance from the fiducial edge. Up- 
on this index it is uſual to have many ſcales of equal parts, 
and there might be a diagonal ſcale if the inſtrument- maker 
leaſe, and lines of chords of ſundry lengths ; but if you 
ve ſuch a ſcale as before deſcribed, you need not to have 
them here. 

The protractor is an inſtrument ſo well known and fo 
eaſy to be made and procured, that we ſhall be very brief 
in the deſcription of it. As it is uſually made, it conſiſts 
of two parts, a ſcale and a ſemi-circle, but the ſcale is no 
neceflary part of it, but ſerving, if you be not otherwiſe 
provided, for other uſes before-mentioned in the caſe of 
plain ſcales, 3 

But the ſemi-circle is more eſſential, and it may be 
made of braſs, or other metal of ny Fverent ſize, as 
four inches, more or leſs, for the ſtrait fide, this ſemi- 
circle being bounded as all others are by two lines, the 
one right or ſtrait, the other circular. 

The right line is divided in the preciſe middle, by 
a point hich is in the center, upon which the circu- 
lar boundary is drawn, and two other arches concentri- 
cal with it. x 

The center, when the ſemi-cifcle alone without 
the ſcale, ſhould be guarded with two little lips, on each 
ſide one, or a little loop, for more convenient turning 
the inſtrument about upon a pin fixed in a paper. 

The arched or circular edge is divided into 1 2 degrees, 
or equal parts, numbered by tens, upon the upper con- 
centrick arch from o to 180, and in the lower from 180 
to 360. So that by applying the ſtrait edge of the pro- 
tractor twice to any line, keeping the center right upon 2 
pin fixed in the line, that is, with the ſemi-circle firſt 
above it, and then below it, contrarily, you- may draw 
a whole circle by the guidance of the arch, or ſet out any 


ö 


number of degrees, as will appear more plainly * 


SUR 


- * * — 


Aline of chords is a hne divided into 90 unequal ; 
whereof bo, and the radius upon * 4 
drawn, are equal, and the divifions upon that line are 
equal to the next extent in a right line, of ſo many degrees 
from the beginning of the quadrant, as anſwer thereunto. 

When lines.of chords are cut upon wood, it is both 
uſual and neceflary that there be two ſtuds of braſs, the 
one at the beginning, and the other at 60 degrees, with 
little holes for the feet of the compaſſes, when you take 
the extent of the radius, to preſerve the line from being 
wounded by the compaſſes ; and being thus fenced, it will 
for need do the work of a protractor, but not altogether 
ſo commodiouſly. 


Hmw to take the true plot of a field by the plain table, upon 
the paper that covers it, at one or more flations. 


There are three ways or methods for doing this work, 
two more uſual and ordinary, the third more unuſual and 
extraordinary, though now pretty well known to moſt 
ſurveyors, and in late books publiſhed. The firſt performs 
the work by meaſuring every line from the inſtrument to 
every angle, and is a very ſure ſubſtantial way where it 
os ts done, as it ordinarily may in moſt cloſes. 

The ſecond doth it by meaſuring only the ſtation or the 
diſtances, and is very quick, but not ſure and exact as 
the other ; yet if managed by a ſkilful artiſt, that knows 
how to plant his inſtrument, ſo as to avoid making acute 
angles unneceſſarily, it will come near enough the matter 
m many places ; as in mg 9-9, for workmen, that take 
the mowing or reaping the fields by the acre, or when tythes 
are let at a ſmall value per acre, as in poor barren pariſhes 
they uſually are.. | | 

e third is the way of circulation or bulation, 
the inſtrument being oft to be planted, and the plot to be 
meaſured about ; by which not only difficult cloſes, but 
even the thickeſt woods, yea, bogs, meres, and of 
water, may be plotted; which by neither of the other me- 
thods can be performed. 

In all theſe methods, two things are to be performed. 

1. At every angle where there is no perſpicuous mark 
already, as a tree, buſh, ſtile, &c. one muſt be placed, 
as 2 white paper, or ſuch like ; or elſe ſome one muſt go 
from angle to angle, and remain there as your -mark-to 
Jook at, till you bid him remove to another ; only when 
angles are near you, this labour may be ſpared. . 
2. Whenever you have occafion to plant your inſtru- 
ment more than once, as it will often fall out in the firſt 
method, and ever in the two latter, you muſt be ſure it 
ſtand juſt as it did the firſt time for fituation ; for which 
your needle, if well touched and hung, will be a good di- 
rection, but is not thought ſufficient without back - ght and 
fore-ſight. The firſt method is this. 

I. When you go about to plot your parcels of land, find 
ſuch a place in it, if poſſible, from whence you can ſee all 
the angles, and in that place plant your inſtrument covered 
with a ſheet of paper, and turning it about till the needle 
playing at liberty, hang over the flower- de- luce, or any 
other notable place that you make choice of, ſcrew it faſt. 
Then chooſing any convenient place in your paper for a 
center ; and to ſent your ſtation, or place where you 
oe ms, —- 2 = with the ſmall point of- 

C es; to which prick applying the fiducial edge 
of the index, which is eably Lows 1 * the — 
of jour compaſſes reſting in ĩt, direct the index, by the Gght 


— oy 


5 # 
2 | 
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work, and to rectify your inftrument 


* 
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to all the angles ; ad when thavagh the Bit; or long ſight 


draw a neat dry line along the fiducial edge, to or from 
the center; then meaſuring from the inſtrument to every 
angle, ſet the meaſure by a ſcale and compaſſes from the 
center towards the angle upon the line that points at it, 
making a prick in the line where the chains and links. 
reckoned from the center truly end: then ſhall lines drawn. 
by a ſtrait line from prick to prick, give you the perfect 


before ſhewed, into trapezias and triangles, and fo find 
the true content. To make which plain, mark this 
example. 4 

Fig. 24. Suppoſe AB CDE FG H to be a ſcd 
having planted the plain table, as before directed, at a 
convenient 
a prick to repreſent the ſtation in the little circle © marked: 
with I, upon which laying the fiducial edge of my inden, 

and direding the Gghts to all the angles, draw dry lines 
towards A, and all the reſt of the angles in order from he 
center; and then meaſuring upon the ground from the in- 
ſtrument to the angle A, and find it to be 3. 45, which fat 
from the center to the point A, and ſo upon all the reſt, 
according to their due meaſures, and then black lines 
drawn from point to point, as from A to B, from B to. 
C, &c. limit the true figure of the field according to the. 
ſcale uſed, viz. of 400 in an inch. WT 
And now before we paſs to farther varieties, let the 
reader take notice of theſe following things. 

1. From henceforth we ſhall forbear to take any notice 
of the meaſures of lines meaſured ſrom the inſtrument to» 
the ſeveral angles, having ſo often ſhewed how-to meaſure 

a ſcale. 

x. When we ſpeak of meaſuring from or to the inſtru- 
ment, we always mean from or to that part of ground: 
that is perpendicularly under the head of the inſtrpmont 
where you are to draw your plot, wich will ever be en- 
cloſed with the three legs of your ſtaff. 17 

3. That it is uſually the quickeſt way to meaſure firſt 
from the inſtrument to the firſt angle, and then back from. 
the ſecond angle to the inſtrument, and ſo the reſt in order, 
ſtill one from the inſtrument, and the other to it. 

4. It is no matter at all whether your plain table be 
placed towards the middle of a field, as was repreſented in. 
this figure, or at an angle, as will appear hereafter. 
8. In all workings by this inftrument, you muſt have a: 
care that the inſtrument be not movedout of its due place,, 
till you have finiſhed the work of the preſent ſtation ; for 
which purpoſe, caſt your eye now and then upon your- 
needle, obſerving whether it continue to hang directly 
over the ſame point you ſet it at when 2 began your- 

if you ſee cauſe. 
But becauſe all tables have not needles, and where needles 
are, they are not accounted very accurate, make uſe gf. 
the following help. - | 
When you have planted your inſtrument, and made a 
point or priek in your paper, repreſenting your ſtation, ſet. 
the fiducial. edge of your index to it, and turning it ſoftly: 
about till you find one remarkable thing or other upon. one 
ſide of the cloſe, and another on the oppoſite ſide, as you: 
look through the ſights of your index, which we call ſore- 
ſight and back-ſight, draw a remarkable line with ink, or 
rather ith 2 black lead pen quite over you paper, which in. 
this figure is repreſented by the black line K L ; and then,, 


| 


if you ſuſꝑect that by any accidental jog, or other- ater” + 


you ſee the oppoſite thread, eut the mark in the angle, 


plot upon your paper, which you may divide, as hath been 


advantage, ſo as to ſee all the angles, as at I, 


* 
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the inſtrument is any thing removed, you may ealily try, 
and reQtify it by rr 
and making uſe of ſore · ſights and back-fights again upon 
the fame marks which you before obſerved upon the oppo- 
"Me ſides of the cloſe. | 1 


Blut if there be no convenient place for the placing of 
your inſtrument, whence you may ſee all the angles of 
the ficld, more ſtations muſt be made uſe of thus. ; 

Fig. 25. Let ABCDEFGHIEK L MN be afield 
| angles cannot be all ſeen from any one angle, or 
other place in it. Plant your inſtrument at the angle A, 
und if it have a needle, mark what degree of the chord it 
cuts, or turn about the table on the head of the ſtaff, till 
the needle bang over ſome remarkable place, as ſuppoſe 
the flower · de - luce, and ſcrew it faſt ; then ſetting up a 
ſtick with a white paper or cloth on the head of it, where 
you intend your ſecond ſtation, as here at Q, make a 
prick or point in your paper, to ſignify the point A upon 
the 2 on the table: to which point you muſt apply 
the fiducial edge of the index, and when you ſee the white 
at Q ſo as looking through the ſlit you ſee the thread cut 
it, draw the line OP quite through the paper with a black- 
lead pen, and then keeping the fiducial edge ſtill upon the 
ſame point, and turning it round by degrees, look at the 

les BCDEFL MN, full drawing dry lines with the 
points of your compaſles, and ſetting on the meaſures from 
the ſtation A, io very angle meaſured to or from, as in 
the laſt example. | 

Then remove your inſtrument to the place of your ſe- 
cond ſtation, having ſet up a mark at A, and laying the 
fiducial edge to the line O P, turn about the table upon the 
head of the ſtaff, till through the flit of the back-ſight, 
you ſee the thread cutting the mark at A, and then ſcrew 
it faſt; ſo will the needle, if a good one, hang directly 
over the ſame point that it did at the firſt ſtation ; buthow- 
ever that be, fore · ſight and back-ſight will do the buſi- 
neſs ; for which purpoſe it is good to take back - marks as 
well as fore- marks at ever ation, as was taught in 
the example of a ſingle ſtation, only taking notice that 
the back-mark, when the inſtrument is planted in an angle, 
muſt needs be out of the ficld; as ſuppoſe here at O. 

Having meaſured the diſtance between the firſt and ſe- 
cond' tation, and finding it to be 7, 10, ſet it upon the 
line OP, from A to Q; where make another point to re- 
, preſent the ſecond ſtation, and turning about the index 
with the fiducial edge upon that point, and fo looking 
through the fights at the angles G HI K, draw lines to- 
wards them on four paper, and having meaſured between 
every one of thoſe four angles, and the inſtrument, 
ſet thoſe meaſures, as you did the other, with your ſcale 
and compaſſes, from Q towards-every angle upon his pro- 

line; and then having the drawn black wr 

ines from A to B, from B to C, and ſo round about the 
cloſe, the protraction is finiſned. Th 

But here to make this hgure yet more advantageous, 
remember the following advertiſements. ; 

1. Sometimes a ſtation is ſo taken, that you may mea- 
ſure towards two angles at once, as here from Q to G and 
Hy in which cafe you are to ſet down the chains and 
links where the firſt angle falleth, but ſtill be proceeding 
to the farther angle, cauſing the remainder of the chains 
at the fore-end to advance beyond the former angles ; ſo 
going on with whole chains fo far as you can, to which 
the odd links at the end are to be added. 


2. If at any of your ſtations, As ſuppoſe 


A, you can ſee 
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an angle, for example E, to which you cannot meaſure in 
a direct line without paſſing the boundaries of your parcel 
of land 2 to be meaſured ; you may notwithſtanding 
take in that angle by a ſtrait meaſured line, as we have 
done, provided it may, be lawfully done. without treſpaſs, 
and conveniently without troubleſome paſſing of fences, 
otherwiſe it muſt be taken from another ſtation, | 

3- One of your ſtations was here taken at an angle, 
and the other within the body of the field, to ſhew the 
variety of working taught by other authors, and that it is 
no great matter where you make-your ſtations, ſo you can 
ſee the angles; elſe it had been full as convenient to have 
taken the firſt ſtation alſo within the body of the field, as 
| ſuppoſe at R. 

4. Though this figure repreſents to your eye only two 
ſtations, A and Q, your fancy may multiply them at plea- 
ſure ; for ſuppoſe the angle H could not have been ſeen 
from A to Q how eaſy had it been to have ſet up a mark 
at 8, and then to have removed the inſtrument thither, ob- 
ſerving the ſame directions that were given at the removal 
from Ato Q? f ig 

II. In the ſecond method the inſtrument is to be planted 
twice, or oftener, as occaſion requires, the rules for re- 
moval of the inſtrument fore-ſight and back-ſight, and 
meaſuring the diſtance of ſtations, being the ſame as ſor- 
merly taught; but inſtead of meaſuring to and from every 
angle, we only view each angle through the ſights from 
two ſtations, having applied the fiducial edge to the points 
repreſenting thoſe ſtations, and having drawn lines with 
the point of your compaſles, or a protracting needle, the 
interſeCtions repreſent the angles, from which the boun- 
dary-lines may be drawn; ſo is the field protracted. 
Which that the reader may underſtand, let him note theſe 
three figures. 5 F 

Fig. 26, 27, 28. In theſe three figures the angles are 
marked alphabetically, ABCDEF, &c. and the ſtati- 
ons by a ſmall point in a ſmall circle numbered, 1, 2, or 
1, 2, 3, according to their number and order. n 

Fig. 26. The firſt of theſe figures repreſents the plot- 
ting of a field at two ſtations within it, from both which 
all the angles may be ſeen. b 

Fig. 27: The ſecond performs the ſame work by two 
ſtations taken without the field, by which art a cloſe 
may be meaſured, though the preſent poſſeſſor will not 
give us leave to come into it. | 

Fig. 28. The third ſhews how the work may be per- 
formed at three ſtations or more, when two ſuch places 
cannot be found whence to view all the angles; which laſt 
having more of difficulty than the two former, though in- 
deed not very much, and the explanation of that will ſuſh- , 
ciently help to the underſtanding of them, we ſhall a little 
explain the meaning of it in theſe particulars. 

1. From the firſt ſtatian taken according to the former 
directions, you ſee the angles A BC DFG K, and ac- 
cordingly draw lines upon your paper towards them from . 
the point repreſenting that Ration, by the fiducial edge of 
your index with the point of your compaſſes. 

2. Having removed. the inſtrument to the ſecond ſta- 
tion, and in fo doing, obſerved the rules before given, you 
will thence ſee the angles ABCDEFGHIK, and draw 
lines upon your paper towards them from the point repre- 
ſenting the ſecond ſtation. And now viewing your work, 

ou find upon your paper interſections for the angles A B, 

5 F, G but only ſingle lines towards the angles 


C EHI; therefore, 1 
e 3. Removing 
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3. Removing the inſtrument regularly as before, to a 
third ſtation, =_ will thence ſee thoſe four angles CEHI, 
and drawing lines towards them, you will have interſec- 
tions for them alſo; ſo that having drawn the lines 
AB BC, &c. from one interſection to another, you have 
the field perfectly protracted. For theſe bounding-lines 
from angle to angle, do not only ſignify the boundaries of 
a piece of land given to be meaſured, limiting the figure 
or ſhape thereof, and are to that purpoſe given in this and 
all other ſurveying-books, but alſo are the true diſtance by 
a ſcale from angle to angle for the plot upon the paper ; 
we mean by the fame ſcale by which the ſtationary diſ- 
tances were laid down upon their own lines. And this 
holds true in all kinds of true plotting, whether in this 
method or any other. 

III. The third method is that of circulation; and this 
hath ſeveral varities, according to theſe three following 
caſes. 7 

1. When the diſtance from angle to angle, without any 
exception, is meaſured quite round the plot, either with- 
in or without. 

2. When the diſtance is taken only between ſome more 
notable angles, and the perpendiculars of the reſt mea - 
ſured as you paſs along their baſes, within the plot, pro- 
per for plain ſolid ground. 
3. When the like is done without the plot, as in caſe 
of plotting thick woods, meres, pools, bogs, &c. 

The firſt of theſe are very eaſy, conſiſting in nothing 
but planting the inſtrument at every angle, either within 
or without, as neceſſity and convenience determine it, 
obſerving the former directions for planting and remov- 
ing the inſtrument, and alſo for meaſuring the ſtationary 
lines on the ground, and protracting them on the paper, 
as is manifeſt in this example. 


Fig. 29. Let ABCDEF be a park, pond, or cloſe to | 


be protracted, firſt plant your inſtrument at A, and direct 
the ſights to a mark in the angle B, drawing a dry line 
from a convenient point on your paper towards B, on the 
ground, then having meaſured by your chain the diſtance 
AB, ſet it by a ſcale upon the correſpondent line from A 
to B, drawing a black line between them with ink or a 
cad pen, the extremities whereof are the points A and 
B on the paper, and the little pricked line that goes beyond 
B, repreſents the remainder of the dry line drawn at ran- 
dom, as to length, with the point of the compaſſes. 

Then ſetting up a mark at A, if there wae none before, 
remove your inſtrument to B, and laying the fiducial 
edge to the line AB, turn about the inſtrument upon the 
ſtaff, till through the Gght you perceive the thread cut- 
ting the mark at A, and the needle directly over the 
lame point, that it was when it was planted at A; and 
ſo ſcrew it faſt. 

Your next work is to lay the fiducial edge to the point 
B, and direct the ſights to C, drawing a dry line towards 
it, and ſetting the diſtance BC meaſured by the chain 
from B to C. | . 

In this manner you are to proceed, ſurrounding the cloſe 
till you come at laſt to A, where you began, by planting 
the inſtrument at every angle, uſing the help of back- 
ſight and your needle, as at B, and then from the point 
repreſenting your preſent ſtation, directing the ſight to 
the next angle, 22 did from B to C. Eg 

In the ſecond caſe, we do not plant the inſtrument at 
every angle, but at the more conſiderable, taking in the 
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ſmaller by their perpendiculars from the baſe as we 
paſs along: of which the following figure may be an in- 


Fig. 30. Let ABC DEF GHIK L be a cloſe to be 
meaſured ; by planting the inſtrument only at A C F and 
K, we have 1 main ſubſtance of the cloſe in the trape- 
zium ACFK ; and for the five ſmall triangles which muſt 
be added to the trapezium, they may be eaſily protrafted 
by the help of ſuch a little ſquare as was formerly men- 
tioned ; for by finding at how many chains and links 
diſtance from A upon the ground, the perpendicular B 
falleth upon the line AC; and having meaſured the length 
of that perpendicular, and taken in between the com 
— of the ſcale, we erect a perpendicular of that 
length at b, which is the point upon the paper, where ſo 
many chains and links determine, as were meaſured up- 
on the ground, from the angles A, to the place where 
the perpendiculars fell on Ac, viz. at 6. Juſt in the ſame 
manner we raiſe the diculars D d, and Gg Ii; 
and then by the help of the perpendiculars, we draw the 
boundary lines AB, BC, C D, DE, FG, GH, HL IL, 
KL, LA: which, together with the line EF between 
the angles E and F, give the true plot of the field in one 
large trapezium, and five ſmall triangles ready for caſting 
8 ee, 


P- WY: 
The third caſe is like the ſecond, ſo that there needs 
no new direction concerning it, but to annex one plain 
diagram ; all the difference conſiſting in this, that becauſe 
we cannot go within it, being ſuppoſed to be ſome pool, 
bog, or thicket, we muſt of l go on the out- ſide, 
and conſequently all the triangles made by inward an- 
gles, and their lines upon the meaſured baſes, muſt be 
A by the boundary-lines, from being any parts of 
the plot. #7 * 
Fig. 31. Suppoſing ABCDEFGHIKLMNOP ts 
be a great pool, though here be fifteen angles, plant your 
table only five times, viz. at AEFH and M, and upon 
the dry lines AE, F H, HM, and MA, raiſe their per- 
pendiculars in their proper places, and alſo of a right 
height; by which, and the five ſtationary angles, we 
may draw the hounding-lines of the plot, excluding all 
the triangles as foreign to it, they being no reſemblances : 
of any part of the pool, but of land adjacent. | 


Concerning the plotting of many cloſes together, whether the 
ground be even or uneven, 


Though we do not deſign to make the reader able to 
ſurvey lordſhips and foreſts, mnch leſs to draw maps of 
countries, but to meaſure a parcel of land with truth and 
judgment; yet we would have him ſo expert, as not to be 
puzzled, if any ſhould defire him to draw a true map of a 
tenement or ſmall demeine, conſiſting of ſeveral cloſes ; for 
which purpoſe, let him obſerve the following method. 

Fig. 32. Suppoſe ABCDEFGHIEK LM to be a 
tenement or {mall demeſne, divided into fourteen cloſes, to 
be meaſured and protracted according totheir ſeveral ſhapes 
and ſituation, firſt draw the plot of the whole by the me- 
thod of circulation, planting your inſtrument either at 
every angle, or only at the moſt conſiderable either with- 
in or without, as you find moſt convenient. This being 
done, a line from B to M, gives the triangle A B M from 
the firſt cloſe. In the next place go round the ſecond cloſe .. 
beginning at M, then to B, and ſo about to M again : and 
then for the third cloſe, plant your table at C, and go round 
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to B, the line B C being protrafted already, and ſo of all 
the reſt, till obſerving which are common lines belonging 
to ſeveral cloſes, repreſenting the fences, that you may 
avoid the trouble of meaſuring thoſe lincs oftener than 
once, and lay every part of every cloſe in its due place; and 
be ſure to keep the inſtrument throughout the whole 
. r ber pee poſition by needle, ſore - ſight, and back - 
k | | 

There are divers other ways of doing this work, but 


none more ſure or plain, eſpecially if the ground be un- 


even; for in that caſe, if you protract according to the 
length of lines meafured from your ſtation to the angles, 
you will put your cloſes into unproportionable ſhapes, ex- 
cept you reduce hypothenuſal lines to horizontal, by in- 
ſtruments, or otherwiſe, which is ſomewhat troubleſome ; 
and the like may be ſaid when you plot with the chain on- 
ly: Indeed the method of meaſuring only the ſtationary 
iſtances were very proper for ſctting out the figure of 


each particular cloſe, provided the diſtance of the tations 


be large, and taken, it . upon pretty even 2 
which ſometimes may be done, though moſt oſ the cloſe 
be uneven; and the work ſo ordered, as not to make too 
acute ; but becauſe this requires {kill and care, we 
adviſe the young artiſt to uſe the circling way, as generally 
moſt commodious. | 

It is convenient when you plant your table, that the 
needle hang juſt over the north-point of the compaſs un- 
der it in the box; then may you by the lines overthwart 


the frame of the table, eaſily draw two lines quite through 


the plot, cutting one another at right angles, the one 
pointing at north and ſouth, and the other at eaſt and weſt. 
And if you mark the two and thirty points of the compaſs 
_ the place where they in „and draw the forms 

the houſes, woods, and other remarkable things upon 
the demeſne, and the courſe of brooks and rivers running 
through it, it will add to your commendation. 


And ſo it will alſo, if you take in ſuch parcels of land | of 


bounding it, whether common or peculiar to other men, 

as will make your plot look handſomely, like a ꝓerfect 

ſquare or oblong. But however that be, you muſt be ſure 

to protract truly all lanes going into it, or through it, and 
all cloſes of other men's mixed with it; and alſo all con- 

ſiderable ponds, ways, and out-lets, with the names of 

the cloſes, and quality of the ground, whether meadow, 

paſture,” arable, &c. | 


Concerning ſhifting of paper. 


In work of this kind, it ſometimes happen through the 
multitude and largeneſs of fields, that one ſheet will not 
hold your whole plot; in which caſe you may help your- 
ſelf by ſhifting paper, as we call it, thus. 

Fig. 33- Let ABCD repreſent the ſheet of paper that 
covers the table, upon which the plot of the Jarge piece of 


land EFGHIK ſhould be drawn ; having finiſhed your 
_ firſt ſtation-at E, and the ſecond at F, and find your pa- 


per will not receive the line FG, draw it ſo far as it will 
go to the edge of the paper, and planting your table 
again at E, proceed in your circulation the contrary way 
to K and I, where you will find yourſelf again at a loſs for 
your line I H, but draw it alſo to the edge of the paper; 
then with the point of your com ſtriking the 
line PO lel to the ecpe of the paper BC, and 
the line QO parallel to DC, and cutting PO in| 


with a new one, which mark with the figure (2) for your 
ſecond ſheet, - | | E: 
Fig 34. Upon which ſecond ſheet,- the leading part 
is repreſented by the three lines meeting in the 
angular points, A and B, draw PO parallel to A B, the 
5 297 the paper, and croſſing it at right angles in 
the point O, by a parallel to B C, viz. the line OR, be- 
ing of the ſame diſtance ſrom B C, that QO in the ſormer 
ſheet was from DC; then with a rule and a ſharp pen- 
knife cut off the end of the firſt ſh-et at the line PO, and 
-pplying the edge of it to the line P O of the ſecond ſheet, 
as it may touch that line all along, and the line QO of 
the former touch the line O R in the latter, ſo as to make 
one line with it, draw the lines P G, being the remainder 
of the line FG, and the line O H, being the remainder of 
the line I H, and from their extremities the line GH. And 
if the plot required it, you might proceed on in the ſecond 
ſheet, and annex a third and a fourth, &c. as there is 
occaſion. 

Theſe ſheets may be pieced together with mouth-glew 
or fine paſte, applying the edge of the former, as you did 
upon the table, to the line PO of the latter. 

And note here once for all, that when we ſpeak of ap- 
plying the edge of the paper to a line, we mean the pre- 
ciſe edge cut by the line PO; but when we ſpeak of draw- 
ing lines to the edge of the paper upon the table, we hope 
none will think us fo abſurd as to mean the edge that is 
concealed under the frame, but that the meaning is, that 
the lines muſt be continued on the paper till they touch the 


Concerning -the plotting of a town-field, where the ſeveral 
lands, butts, or doles, are very ala : with a = con- 
cerning hypothenuſal, or ſloping boundaries. 


Fig. 35. Suppoſe ABCDE divided, in the manner 

a common field, into ſeven parts or doles, belonging 
to ſeven ſeveral men: firſt, plot the whole, as before Patt 
been taught, then meaſuring from A to B upon the land, 
note down, as you go along, at how many chains or links, 
or both, the diviſion is between dole and dole, and accord- 
ingly mark them out by the help of ſcale and compaſſes in 
the line A B on the paper-plot. In the very ſame manner 
you muſt meaſure and mark out the lines OC and ED; 
which being done, take the paper from the inſtrument, 
and laying it before you on a table, with the fide AE to- 
wards you; the compaſſes muſt be fo opened and placed, 


as by a few trials they may, that one foot reſting upon 


the table, the other may paſs through the 
fon u all the three lines, viz. AB, 
as in this figure they do. | 
If the content of any one or more of theſe parts, butts, 
or doles, be deſired without plotting, it may eaſily be done, 
without your plain table, thus: take the — by your 
chain at the head, middle, and lower end, and adding theſe 
numbers together, the third part of their ſum is the equated 
breadth ; by which multiplying the length meaſured down 
the ridge, or middle, the product gives the content. 
But both in this caſe, and that mentioned before, the 
figure of a plot may be ſomewhat diſordered, not only by 
the unevenneſs of the ground within, but alſo by the great 
declivity of the ground where the boundary lines go, either of 
the whole plot, or particular parcels. For whereas in plotting, 
every line is preſumed to be horizontal, or level, that it may 


ints of divi- 
C, and E D, 


O, chrow it aſide for a while, covering che inſtrument] paſs from angle to angle the ſhorteſt way, and that every 


part 
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may be duly ſituated, and none thruſt another out of ' 
its right place, it it be not level, but falling down towards 
a valley, or riſing up hill, or compounded of both, a line 
over ſuch ground, will be falſe as to the plot, and there- 
for: mult be reduced to a level, and ſo taken off the ſcale, 
and protracted. For the doing of this, there are ſeveral 
inſtruments very proper, eſpecially Mr. Rathburn's qua- 
drant upon the head of his peracter, and divers others. 
But ſuppoſe our country friend to have no other but ſuch 
as we have already deſcribed, we ſhall ſhew him a plain 
_ ealy way much uſed by 1 ſurveyors. | 

ig- 36. Suppoſe C to be a part of a hill falling 
within your plot, your boundary line going crookedly 
from A to B, following the furface of the ground. To 
find the horizontal line, equal to A C, cauſe one to ſtand 
at the point A, the foot of the hill, and to hold up the end 
of the chain to a convenient height, and gently aſcend- 
ing the hill, you muſt draw it level, and make a mark 
where it toucheth the hill, obſerving the number of links 
betwixt your aſſiſtaut's hand, and that place where he muſt 
take his ſecond ſtanding, and hold it up as before, and ſo 
draw it out level again, till it touch the place where he 
muſt take bis third ſtanding, noting the links as before, 
and ſo proceed, till at laſt, from his fifth ſtanding, you 
draw the chain level to the higheſt point within your plot, 
viz. the point B. And now as the pricked lines of this 
figure put together are evidently equal to the line A C, 
ſo are the links noted down at every ſtation, when 
ſummed up, equal to the horizontal line of that part of 
the hill. 

In the very ſame manner, only 2 the order, you 
may find the horizontal lines going down hill, where that 
is moſt convenient: and if there be both aſcents and de- 
ſcents in one line betwixt two angles, the horizontal lines 
of both muſl be found and joined together in protraction. 

All this concerning declivities of rifing or falling ground, 
15 to be underſtood when they are conſiderable, and a ve 
exaCt plot required ; for ſmall ones, eſpecially when muc 
exactneſs is not expected, are not regardable. 
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Concerning plotting a piece of ground by the degrees upon the 
frame of the plain table ſeveral ways, and protratting the 
me. | 


Hitherto we have ſhewn the uſe of the plain table as 
fuch, and our directions have been near as plain as the in- 
ſtrument itſelf, We will now ſhew how the plot of a field 
may be taken by the degrees on the frame by two me- 
thods, whereof the one is proper for an ordinary cloſe, 
where all the angles may be ſeen from one ſtation within 
it, the other ming any parcel of land, tho' much larger, 
whatever be the figure of it. 


For the former, take. this example. 


Pig. 37. Let ABCDE repreſent the Ggure of a field 


to be plotted by the plain table in rainy weather, put on 


the frame without a paper, the graduated fide upwards, | 
and plant it in ſome convenient place, whence you can ſce 
all the angles, as at O; then placing the index upon the | 
table, ſo as the fiducial edge may, at the ſame time, go 
through the center, upon the table, and the lines upon the 
frame of the table cutting 


the degrees begin and end, and 180, the exact half, turn 


it perpendicularly at 360, where 


the fide marked with 180 being next your eye, ſee the an- 
gle A, and then ſcrew it faſt, obſerving [. the needle 
cutteth, and by back ſight cauſing a mark to be ſet up in 
the line C D at the point F, that the inſtrument may be 
kept firm from moving, or be reCtified if it be moved, 
during the work. And now the line AOF paſſing upon 
the land from the angle A, directly under the fights of the 
inſtrument to the mark at F, is, as it were, the prime 
diameter whence the degrees of the angles are to be num- 
bered, and accordingly you muſt mark the angle Ain the 
table hereafter to be exemplified with 360 degrees. Then 
turning the index with the fiducial edge upon the center, 
till you ſee the thread cutting the mark at B, the ſaid edge 
will cut upon. the frame at 76 deg. 15 min. which note 
down for that ane. The like muſt be done, turning the 
ſights to CD and D, but not to F, for there is no angle, 
but only a mark in the boundary, and you will find the in- 
dex to cut for every angle as we have marked them within 
the pricked circle of the laſt figure, viz, 157 deg. 35 min. 
2 Es 225 deg. 20 min. for D. and 278 deg. and 50 min, 
or:E,.. | 1 : 
Then meaſure, or cauſe to be ſtrictly meaſured by others, 
the diſtances betwixt the place where the inſtrument 
ſtands, and every angle, and you 
will find them to be as ſet down 
upon the pricked lines in the little 
circle, viz. A 4 chains 20 links, 
B 4 chains 3 links, C 3 chains 
84 links, D 5 chains 35 links, 
E 5 chains 6 links. And now 
your table both for lines and an-  ————— 
gles is thus perfected, and the work is ready for protraction 
within doors. | N a 
Your judgment will eaſily inform you, that in ſuch 
weather we ſhall hardly ſtand to make our table neat and 
formal, but any thing, how rude ſoever, that we can un- 
derſtand, doth the feat. A Welſh fate with a ſharp ſtile 
or for want thereof, a black-lead pen, and a {ſmooth end 
an hard board like a trencher, is more convenient at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, than pen, ink, and paper. But of all, we 
would commend for expedition a red-lead pen, whereby 
you may mark out every angle neatly with one touch upon 
the table itſelf, juſt where it toucheth the frame by help of 
the fiducial edge, and cloſe by it the length of the line 
from the center to that angle: all which may be eaſily 
cleared off by a wet ſpunge or cloth ſo ſoon as you. have 
protracted» . | 
Fig. 37. Now to protract our obſervation ; draw upon 
a paper the line AF at adventure, ſo it be long enough, 
and ſtick a pin in it at pleaſure for the center O, upon 
which place the center of the protractor, ſo as the ſtraight 
fide «3ay juſt lie upon the line AF, the limb or arch-hde 
being upwards towards B; by help whereof make a prick 
or point on the paper 76 degrees 15 minutes for B, and at 
157 degrees 35 minutes for C, according to the number 
neareſt to the limb. | e e 
Then turning the protractor about on the pin with the 
arch or limb down towards D and E, till the diameter lie 
again juſt upon the line AE, number downwards from the 
right hand towards the leſt, by that rank of figures that 
are nearer to the center, beginning 190, 200, &, and 
oyer againſt the places where 225 degrees 20 minutes and 
278 degrees 50 minutes ſall, prick the paper at the fide of 
the lauf, and through thoſe. four points draw ſo. Toy 


* 


bout the table upcn the ſtaff-· head, till through the lights, 


ſeveral lines, u e AO, 
EZ 4 12 mm mark. 


which, and alſo upon the lin 
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y A ſcale, from the center, and from thoſe 


what points the true meaſure of every line, 
points draw- 
ing the lines AB, BC, CD, DE, and E A, you have 
the true plot of the field. 

Havi ed in the field as before, and made your 
table for lines and angles, or done that which is equivalent 
by a red-lead pen, draw the line AF, and having ex- 
tended the compaſſes to the radius, or 60 degrees, ona 
line of chords, ſet one foot towards the middle of the 
line A F, and with the other deſcribe a circle like that in 


mark out by 


this figure of a five angled field, but much larger, accord- 


ing to the length of the radius: then extending the com- 
paſſes from the beginning of - the line, to 76 degrees 
15 minutes, ſet one foot in the interſection of the circle 
by the line A, and with the other foot make a mark in 
the circumference of the circle upwards, towards the 
right hand, and through it draw the dry line BO. 

In the next place ſubſtract the angle 76. 15 from 157. 35, 
where the index cut for the angle C, and there remains 
81 degrees 20 minutes, which take off the line as be- 
fore, and ſet it upon the circumference from the interſec- 
tion by B O, toward the end of the diameter marked with 
F, and through the point where it falls, draw the dry 
line CO. 

In like manner ſubſtract 157 degrees 35 minutes from 
225 degrees 20 minutes, and the difference is 67 degrees 
minutes, which ſet from the interſection by the line 
O, downwards paſt the prime diameter A E, and 
through the point where it falleth, draw the line DO. 

y, having ſubſtracted 225 degrees 20 minutes 
from 278 degrees 50 minutes, there remains 53 degrees 
minutes, which muſt be ſet downward towards the 
El- band from the interſection by DO; and through the 
int where that falleth, draw line EO. And now 
— ſet the particular meaſures upon every line, and 
drawn the boundary lines, as you muſt have done if you 
had uſed a protractor, the plot is finiſhed. 

But for better afſurance that you have done your work 

well, take the meaſure of the remaining angle AOE 


upon its proper arch, viz. from the interſection of the 


circumference by A F, to the interſection by E O, 
and applying it to the line of chords, you will find it 
to be 1 de 10 minutes, as it ought to be, for 
it ſhould be 


ot 

for farther ſatisfaction, ſum up the de- 76. 15 
ces and minutes of all the five angles, which 81. 20 
plainneſs-ſake we have noted in every one of 67. 45 
them on the out · ſide of the circle in the figure 53. 30 
ſo often” referred to, and their ſum is 360, as it 81. 10 
ought to be. 


e complement of 276 degrees 50 minutes 


— —— 


360.000 


The reader may now expect that we ſhould teach him 
how to take a plot at two or more ſtations, when all the 
angles cannot be ſeen from one: but becauſe this is ſo eaſy 
from the principles already laid down, to any that is in- 
genious, and in part rendered unneceffary by the method 
preſently following, we ſhall only give this general hint. 
When you have from one ſtation taker in all the angles 
ou can ſee from thence, and then are to remove to your 
d ſtation, do juſt as you would do if the table were 
covered with a paper ; only it is at your choice, whether 
you would guide yourſelf for back-fight by a line that 


1 
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| may be rubbed off, drawn upon the table itſelf, from the 


center to the degrees, on the frame along the fiducial 
edge, or by noting only what degrees it cuts on either 
ſide of the center, the edge paſſing through it, that by 
the help thereof and the needle, the inſtrument may. be 
placed in the fame line and fituation as before, for takin 
in the reſt of the angles, if it can be; if not, another 
ſtation muſt be taken after the fame manner. 

Fig. 38. Let ABCDE be the figure of a field to be 
plotted, the weather being bad; ſend your aſſiſtants to 
find the length of every fide, beginning at A, who r:- 
turn you ſuch an account of every fide, in chains and 
links, as are noted upon the figure, and in the table fol- 
lowing, viz. AB 3 chains 73 links, BC 4 chains 
91 links, &c. In the mean time you are to find the 
angles ; in order to which plant the inſtrument at B, and 
laying the index on the center look at C, and find the in- 
dex cutting 10 degrees 15 minutes, and looking at A, it 
cuts 126 degrees 45 minutes; out of which, if you ſubſtract 
10 degrees 15 minutes, there remains 116 degrees 30 
minutes for the angle A; but becauſe it will not be fo con- 
venient to ſubſtract there, you may ſet them down thus: 


B 7 | on 22 the meaning whereof is, that B notes the 


angle, and C A the lines meeting there, cutting ſuch de- 
ow on the frame ; and the 4 why A is ſet above, is 

or more ready ſubſtraCting afterwards ; then removing to 
the angle C, and thence looking at B and D, you will find 


the index is cut as it is here expreſſed, EE : 15 7: 
| In like manner at D thus, D f 28. 7 


AE u, EAMG 45 


And laſtly, at A thus, Ay, 98. 30 
An. 5 N. Side. cb. Lf 


This being done, you 

_ retire under covert. Ave 
and by ſubſtraction find | A 89 | 10 AB 373 
116 degrees 30 minutes | B 116 30 BCI 1 [91 
for the angle B, 137 de- | C 1371300 CD] 4 | 88 
grees 30 minutes for C. D | 65115} DE] 9 | 64 
67 degrees 15 minutes | E. 129135 EF] 229 
for D, 129 degrees 35 8 


minutes for E, and 89 degrees 10 minutes for A, as you 
will find them on the figure, and in this table, together 
with the length of the lines. N 
Note, that there is a way to find the angles without 
ſubſtraction, if at every ſtation you lay the Fducial edge 
over the center, and the diviſions 180 and 360, turnin 
about the head of the inſtrument upon the ſtaff, al 
through the ſights you ſee one of the neighbouring angles, 
for the index turned upon the center to the other angle, 
will give you the quantity of the angle you are at, , 6s 
this exact planting at every angle is more tedious than the 
other, and therefore not ſo fit for wet weather. But now 
to protract this plot: | | 
Firſt, by your ſcale, rule, and compaſſes, draw the 
line AB in length 3 chains 73 links, ending at the point 
B; then laying the center of your protractor upon the line 
A B, ſo as the center of it be upon the point A, and that 
end of the diameter from which the numbers are reckoned 
on the arch or limb towards B, make a point for the angle 


A at 89 degrees 10 minutes, by the direction whereof, 5 
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the line AE 
ſcale, muſt be 2 chains 29 links. 


In like manner placing the diameter upon A E, juſt as it 
A B, and the center upon the point E, mark out | 
E, 129 degrees 20 minutes, by | 


was upon 
by the limb, for the angle 
which draw the line E D, 6 chains 64 links. 


In the next place, bring the center of the protractor to 


the point D; its diameter lying on the line ED, and its 


limb towards A, by which prick out 67 degrees 15 
minutes for the angle at D, and draw the line 1 chain 
88 links. | | 

Laſtly, The center being at C and the diameter upon 

the line D C, in ſuch manner as before at other angles, 
prick out by the limb or arch 137 degrees 30 minutes, and 
draw the line C B, for at B your plot ſhould clofe ; and if 

rightly done, the angle at B will be 116 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes, and the ſide BC 4 chains 91 links, which you will 
find it to be by meaſure. | 

But if you plot by a line of chords, you are not bound 
to this order, but may go from A to B, and ſo round that 
way if you pleaſe, which you could not fo well do with a 
protractor, without reckoning the numbers backward, 

yet it muſt be granted that a line of chords neither 

doth the work ſo quickly nor conveniently : this is the 
way. 

When you have drawn the line AB of a proper length 
{ct the compaſſes to the radius, and placing one foot of the 
compaſſes in the point B, and with the other deſcribe an 
arch of a competent length, beginning at that ſide of the 
line A B that is deſigned not to be the inward fide, and 
upon this arch, 116 degrees 30 minutes muſt be ſet ; but 
becauſe the line of chords gives only go, ſet them firſt on 
from the line A B, and then take off the remainder 26 
degrees 30 minutes, joining them to the go upon the arch, 
waking a point, through which the line B muſt be drawn 
of a due len In the like manner you muſt do at C E, 
but the angles at A and D need no ſuch piecing, being 
capable of being meaſured out by a line of — at 
once. 

Nor do your angles only give you trouble in this kind of 
work, but your lines alſo will be often found too ſhort to 
receive the touch of an arch u the radius, eſpecially if 
the line of chords be large, and your ſcale little; and ſo it 

may often fall out when you uſe the protractor upon ſuch 
ſhort lines as A E and C D of this laſt figure : in which 
caſe a rule muſt be applied to them, and they muſt be ex- 
tended to a due length, that the arches may meet them 
without the figure. And if thoſe extenſions of lines, and 


deſcribing of arches, ſpoil the beauty of your 'plot, the | 


matter 18 not great, it is ſo eaſy to be retrieved; for if you 
lay on a clean paper, and prick through every angle, lines 
drawn between thoſe points, will give you the plot neat 
and perfect. 
The artiſt ſometimes loſeth his labour of protrac- 
tion through ſome error in the field, ſo that his plot 
will not cloſe; it is therefore proper to know before 
Jou begin that work, whether it will or no; for 
which, purpoſe if we take a number leſs by two than 
the number of angles in the plot, and thereby mul- 
tiply 180, that | ng being found to be equal to. all 
the angles, the plot will cloſe, this appears by our plot 
in the preſent work; the multiplier being 3, becauſe 


hon pes are 53 and the multiplier muſt be two leſs 


of angles. 


point A, draw the line AE, which according to your 
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Deg. Mn. 


. eee 
— 137. 30 
540 7 + 15 
| 129 . 35 
i 540 ea m_ 2 2 


This kind of trial is grounded upon two principles of 
Euclid and Ramus, mentioned in the beginnifig of this. 
article, ſhewing that in all plain triangles, all the angles 
taken together are equal to two right angles, and that 
the ſides, conſequently the angle alſo, of every triangle 
figure, are more by two than the triangles of which it 
conſiſteth. | Fe 
Concerning taking inacceſſible diſtances by the plain table, and 

acceſſible altitudes by the protractor. 


Fig. 39, The ſubſtance of what is to be aid for the firſt 
of theſe, is gathered from the inſtructions given for plotting 


a field, by meaſuring only the ſtationary diſtance ; but to. 


make the caſe more plain to an 5 capacity, ſuppoſe- 
the line AC to be the unknown breadth of a river, over- 
which a bridge of boats is to be laid, and the general; that 
he may inform himſelf what ſtore of boats and planks is ne- 
ceſſary to be brought down, commands you to tell him the 
true diſtance from A, where he is at preſent, to C, a little 
boat-houſe on the other fide the water. 

To ſatisfy his demand, plant your table covered with a 
paper at A, cauſing one to ſet up a mark at B, at a good 


diftance from you, along the bank of the river, the farther 


the better, if diſtance do not hinder fight : then having 
choſen a point to repreſent A, and laid the fiducial edge 
upon it, direct your fights towards C and B, and ſtri 
lines towards them. Which done, ſet up a mark at A, 
and from thence meaſure to B, 6 chains 32 links, and {6 
plant your inſtrument at B, laying the fiducial edge to the 
line A B, and turning about the head of the inſtrument up- 
on the ſtaff, till through the ſights you ſee the mark at A; 
and then ſcrew it faſt. , | 

In the laſt place take 6 chains 32 links off your ſcale, 
and ſet it on the line AB, from A to B, and laying the 
fiducial edge to the point B, from thence direct the fights. 
to C, and draw the line BC, meeting or cutting the line 
AC in C: ſo ſhall the ſpace AC meaſured on the ſcales. 
viz. 8 chains 29 links, be the diſtance deſired, and 
becauſe the chain is 22 yards long, if you multiply 
8.29 by 22, the product is 182 yards and 5 of a. 
yard, which by reduction is ſome little more than 13 
inches and + of an inch. | 

Now, to take the height of a tree, tower, or ſteeple by 
a protractor, without any arithmetical operation, hang a 
plummet with a fine ſilk thread at the center of it, and hold 
it ſtedfaſtly with that end to your eye, where the numbers. 
begin, then look ſtrait along the diameter, ſtill removing. 
backward and forward as there is occaſion, till you ſee the 
top of the tree, tower, or ſteeple, and the thread at the- 
ſame time fall upon 45 degrees, ſo ſhall the diſtance from 
your eye to the tree, tower, or ſteeple, meaſured in an ho-. 
rizontal or level line, together with the height of your- 
ey above the bottom of it, be equal to the height of the 
object. * 


SUR Sor 


If either for convenience of ſight, or any other reaſon, | and from the reft 70000 being ſubdued, to which 2 
you think to ſet the other end of diameter to | roods 32 perches anſwer, there reſteth 8405 ; 
your eye, the thread for the above trial muſt fall upon | which, becauſe you cannot find in the table, you 
135 deg. inſtead of 45. muſt take the neareſt, which is 8125, to which 
wt. | 13 perches anſwer; ſo the whole content of that 13 
Of cafling up the content of land by a table. triangular cloſe, is 6 acres, 3 roods, and 5 ſquare — 


This table conſiſts of three columns, mY remges 


the firſt containing links, the ſecond ||  g17$$INGLE, or Surſingle, the girt which comes over 
roods, or quarters of acres, the third | the ſaddle, and hinds it — to the horſe. 

perches ; and the uſe of it is thus: | SWAMP, à hollow, watery place, in any part of a 

| Suppoſe a field to be 7 field; a bog. Se Bo-. 

7-25 chains and 25 links long, and] SWANG, a freſh piece of green ſward lying in a bot- 

3.50 hve chains 57 links oad, | tom among arable or barren land. 

— theſe by multiplication make | gw ARD, the ſurface of the ground. 

; 36250 3987 50, whereof 5 figures] SWARM, a large number of bees, ſeeking a proper 
. 3925 cing cut off towards the | ſettlement. See. the article Be. 

3025 right hand, the figure 3 ſig- - SWATH, or $warth, a line of graſs, &c. cut down 
— nic acc, and the rel, by the mower. 


3-98750 viz. 98750 denote parts ; |  $SWATH-BAUK, a ſwarth, or line of new mown 
14 and to reduce them into | graſs or corn. 


13] roods and perches, firſt ſubſtract from | SWATH-RAKE, a rake about two yards long, with 
ARP . 3 2 iron teeth, and a bearer in the middle, to which a man 


| ir | fixes himſelf with a belt, and when he has gathered as 
10 — can be ſubſtracted from it | much as his rake will bold, he raiſes it and begins again. 
0 3 3 24 iz. 90000, and put down This inſtrument is in ſome counties called a dow-rake, 
0 14 for it three roods 24 perches, and much uſed in Eſſex for gathering barley after mow- 


* 


8 
© 
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4375\ 0 107 which you find over againſt ing. 
| 37591006] 3 3 38 it in the annexed columns, | T SWEAL, to ſinge, or burn off the hair, &c. 
- 3125]0j0s] ......_ and the remain being 8750, SWILL, a veſſel to waſh in ſtanding on three feet. 
| 2500{0ſ04| look in the table, and find over againſt | SWINE. See the article Hoc. 
1875] 003] it 14 perches, which by addition makes | SWINE-CRUE, a hog's-ſty. 
12 5000 fo] 3 roods 3 perches; ſo is the whole [| SWINE-HERD, a keeper of ſwine. 
625 0¹ | content of the field 3 acres, 3 roods, 38] SWINHULL, a hog's-ſty. 


perches. FLY. SYCAMORE, the name of a tree well known in many 
ſtraction cannot be found in the table, you may take the 


: ſoft and very white, and therefore valued by the turners ; 
neareſt to it, ſo the error will be but part of a perch. but is not eſteemed very valuable for other purpoſes. How- 


As for example. ever, as this tree will thrive better than moſt other ſorts 


| | near the ſea, it is frequently cultivated to ſcreen planta- 
1575 being the half perpendicular, and 9.23 the baſe, | tions of other ſorts of trees from the ſpray of the ſea. 
give fo 


r their product 6.78405. The 6 ſignifies acres, | SYTHE. Se ScyTHE. 


T ABERN> 
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ABERN, a cellar. 
TAGGE, a ſheep of the firſt year. 
TAIL-SOAKED, a diſeaſe incident to cows, by 

which the joint of the tail near the rump, will, as it were, 
rot away. The cure 1s generally E by cutting a 
deep gaſh into the part affected, then rubbing a handful 
of falt into the wound, and binding it up with a rag. 
Others mix ſoot and a clove of garlick with the ſalt. 

Wild TaxsEVY. See the article SILVER-WEEeD. 

TARES. See the article VETCHES. . 

TEAM, a number of horſes or oxen drawning at once 
the ſame carriage. ; 

To TEAM, to pour or lade out of one veſſel into an- 
other. 1 

TEAZLE, or Fuller's Thie, a ſpecies of the thiſtle 
cultivated for the uſe of clothiers, who dreſs their cloth 
with them. 

The teazle is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, 
upon a dry ſoil. - About one peck of the ſeed will ſow an 
acre ; for the plants ſhould have room to grow; other- 
wiſe the heads will not be ſo large, nor in ſp great quan- 
tity. When the plants are come up, you mult hoe them 
iu the ſame manner as is practiſed Be turnips, cutting 
down all the weeds, and fingling out the plants to about 
ſix or eight inches diſtance ; and as the plants advance, 
and the weeds grow again, you muſt hoe them a ſecond | 
time, cutting out the plants to a wider diſtance ; for they 
ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a foot aſunder ; and you 
ſhould be particularly careful to clear them, from weeds, 
eſpecially the firſt ſummer ; for when the plants have 
ſpread ſo as to cover the ſurſace of the ground, the weeds 
will not ſo readily grow between them. The ſecond 
year after ſowing, the plants will ſhoot up heads, which 
will be fit to cut about the beginning of Auguſt ; at which 
time they ſhould be cut and tied up in bunches, ſetting 
them in the. ſun, if the weather be fair; but if not, they 
muſt be ſet in rooms, to dry. The common produce is 
about an hundred and ſixty bundles, or ſtaves, upon an 
acre, and they-will ſell for about one ſhilling a ſtave. 
Millar's Gard. Dig. | | 125 

M. de Crateauvieux extended the New Huſbandry even 
8 OT of 22 or fuller's thiſtle, which grew 

a lurprizing height, and produced an extraordina 
number of the fineſt nd Reads that the fullers in hi 
country had ever ſoon. ; 


© Iamwell informed, fays an ingenious correſpondent 
of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, that the principal 


w_— 


place in the kingdom for the cultivation of the t:azle, is 


S 


about Wrington in Somerſetſhire, many of the inhabi+ 
tants of that, and the neighbouring pariſhes, being chiefly, 


employed therein; and from theſe places the cloth manu- 


factories in the counties of Glouceſter, Somerſet, and 
Wilts,” are derne and even a great many packs carried 


annually into Yorkſhire. | | 
«© The land moſt ſuitable for this plant is that of a thin, 
ſweet ſurface, and marly bottom, though a clay or ſtone- 


' traſh bottom will do, and produce large crops : rich loam, 


or ſtrong clay, is very improper, as on them the plant is 


apt to grow luxuriant, and thereby cauſe the heads to be 


large and coarſe-hooked, and, in a moiſt ſummer, ſub- 


cut. 
« As to ſituation, a ſouthern aſpect, om the decline of 
a hill, is to be preferred, though any other will do; but 


ject to mildew and rot before they bloſſom and are fit to 


upland ground is to be moſt eſteemed, more eſpecially in 


an encloſed country, that the wind may aſſiſt in carrying 
off the natural humidity of the plant in moiſt ſeaſons, 
which ſometimes; in low and ſmall encloſures, is retain- 


ed ſo long as to cauſe the heads to taint, and become 


« Having made choice of a piece of ground, (an old lay- 
is preferable) in February cauſe it to be ploughed in 
ridges of three bouts each, at a depth ſuitable for a crop 


of beans, on, Pp that the furrows, be laid ſtrait, and 


as even as may the middle of the ridge higheſt, and 
a freſh furrow ploughed in the furrow between each ri 


5 
after which let a man go along each ridge, and ui * 


mattock, hoe, or ſpade, raiſe earth in ſmall clods, at ſuit- 
able diſtances from each other, to produce earth, when, 
meliorated, to heal or cover the ſeed. 
« Having done thus-much, let it remain. as it is until 
the time for ſowing the ſeed, which will be about a week 
or ten days in April, as then the earth is generally moiſt- 
ened with rain. 4 


“ At this time cauſe a middle-Gzed harrow to be drawn, 


over the land once or twice in a place, to fill the crevices: 
between each furrow, and level the ſurface ; after which 


| ſow the ſeed broad-caft, in the proportion of two, buſhels. 


on an gere; then harrow it in, the ſame as turnip ſeed, 
and let it remain until the plants are come up, and grown. 
into ſix or eight leaves each; when ſome perſon or perſons. 
ſhould go over the field with a hoe, and cut qut the plants, 


where they are too thick, to the ſize of about two ſeet 
from each other every way, if the ground be in heart; if 


it be thin poor land, ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtance is 
ſufficient. 4 | 
. . Aten 
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„ Aſter this they may remain until the latter end of 
Auguſt, when they muſt be over as before, with 


this difference, the perſon ſhould have a ſpade made about 
Tour inches broad, and eighteen inches long in the bit, or 


pan, with a tree in it of three feet ſix inches long: with |. 


this tool the workman muſt go backward, and turn the 


whole ſurface over, about two inches deep, in long ſpits, | 


turning the ſpade from the plant, to turn the ſpit fo as no 
earth may fall into the heart of the plant: but it would 


e adviſcable, at the time of firſt ſizing the plants, to 


ve more than are neceſſary to ſtock the ground, to have 
ſome to fill up the vacancies where any may happen to die, 
which is often the caſe during the ſucceeding winter, and 
more eſpecially ſhould it prove froſty. 

„Having done thus much, in this ſtate they are to 
remain duing the winter ; only care muſt be taken that no 
cattle get into the field, eſpecially ſheep, which will eat 
out the e of the plant, and ſpoil it. 

„% About the latter end of the ſucceeding February, the 
ſhould be digged between as in Auguſt, being very 


_ Careful that none of the earth falls into the middle of 
them; and in May, when the plants begin to ſhoot into 


ſpindle, the ground muſt be digged over again, with this 
difference, inſtead of being laid plain, it muſt be raiſed 
into ſmall hillocks about each plant, to ſtrengthen them 
in the ground, ſo that the wind may not blow them down 


when loaded with heads. 


This being done, they are left till the ſeaſon for cut- 
ting, which will be a work of ſome time, as the heads be- 
come fit, which is known by their blowing : it is to be ob- 
ferved that the bloſſom firſt appears near the bottom of the 


Bead in ſmall, pale, blue flowers; and when theſe we 
uch 


to have blown ſomewhat more than half way up, 
head is fit for cutting, which is generally done in this man- 
ner ; a man has a knife, the hlade about two inches long, 
with a ſtring in the haft to put over the hand, and a pair 
of ſtron wha to defend him againſt the ſharp prickles 
on the ſtalks. 

„Being thus equipped, he muſt go along each furrow, 
and cut with one hand, putting them into the other, till 
he has as many as he can eably gripe ; when cutting one 
which is a little more ripe than the others, and the ſtem 
about eighteen inches long, he binds the handful together 
with it, (the others arc generally cut about nine inches 
long) which done, the handſul is toſſed to ſome open ſpot, 
in order to be carried to the place for drying, which is 
done in the following manner. 

„ Some ſmall poles of aſh, willow, or any ſtrait-grow- 
ing wood, about the fize of a hedge-ſtake, and ten or 


twelve feet long, muſt be procured, at the great end of | ſale, and are to be laid by for that purpoſe in ſome conve - 


which, about cightcen inches from it, a hole mult be 
made, and a peg put through, to extend three or four 
inches on each fide, The poles thus prepared, the hand- 
fals of teazels muſt be put on them, by running the ſmall 
end through the handful, until the pole be filled: in this 
condition they muſt be ſet on one end to dry; but it is to 
be obſerved, that they ſhould be carefully carried into a 
houſe or ſhed every night, and brought out at days; and 
in the houſe ſet fo as for the poles not to touch each other, 
leſt they taint, which for want of a free circulation of 
air, they are very ſubject to, and more fo, if it be cloſe 
raciſt weather. 

« When, they are dry, fo as to be free from moiſture, 
they may be carried into ſome upper room, and placed up 


cloſe together: over a cow-louſe, or place where cattle | 


TEA 


are fed in winter, is to be preferred, becauſe their breath 
is ſuppoſed to help to brighten them in colour; wherefore 


they are the better eſteemed, and ſup to be mote 
tough in hook than otherways they would. 
When they have by this means acquired from the 
ual moiſture of the air an additional elaſticity to the 
ooks, and are brightened in colour, which will be com- 
eted a little after Chriſtmas ; the time that generally the 
eads are ſorted, and made out in the following manner. 
The handfuls are brought from the ſtorehouſe into ſome 
large room, uſually a barn-floor, where they are untied, 
one at a time; and generally made four ſorts of. The 
largeſt heads which are ſound, and are ſuch as grow on the 
middle ſtem of each branch, are thrown for the firſt ſort, 
and called kings. The next ſmalleſt which are ſound, 
and are commonly ſuch as grow as fide heads on each 
branch, are thrown for a ſecond ſort, and are called mid- 
dlings. Another, or thftd ſort, are ſuch of the largeſt, 
or thoſe which grew on the middle ſtem, as are damaged 
by the mildew, wet, or other accident ; and which would 
have been kings, had not ſuch defect rendered them un- 
worthy that «ppellation. 'The therefore are thrown to a 
third fort, and denominated ſcrubs. Theſe laſt, or fourth 
ſort, is the refuſe of all, and are ſuch as are too ſmall, or 
too much damaged for any uſe ; and are therefore thrown 
away. | | 
« When a quantity is thus ſeparated, they are made out 
in the following manner : the perſons who do it, put of 
the kings ten in each handful. Firſt, fix of the larger, in 
the manner of a fan extended: and four leſſer of the ſame 
ſort, in the boſoms of the ſix ; and then bind their ſtems 
together with a ſpleet of willow, or ſome tough wood, by 
wrapping it about them three or four times, and tucking 
the end under. When the kings are tied up in handfuls 
in this manner, a ſtrait ſtick of about three-fourths of 
an inch diameter, and two feet fix inches long, is ſplit to 
within four inches of one end. Twenty-five of theſe 
handfuls are put on this ſtick, alternately head to ſtem ; 
letting two of the middle ſtems of each handful to be in ide 


ſpleet, is ſlipped on the upper end of the ſtaff, which holds 

it together, and keeps the whole from falling about. In 
like manner are the ſcrubs, or third ſort, alſo made out 
and put in ſtaves. But of the middlings, or ſecond ſort, 
double the number of heads are put in one handful, by 
making two fan- like rows of ſix each, and four in their 
boſoms on each fide; and theſe are put into ſtaves of three 
feet long each, ſplit as the former, and thirty handfuls in 
each ſtaff. When they are thus made out, they are fit for- 


nient place, where they may not be bruiſed. Thirty ſtaves 
of the firſt and third fort are accounted. a pack; and forty 
ſtaves of middlings make alſo a pack. 
« An acre of land, if well grown, and what is deemed 
a full crop, often produces nine packs of kings, nineteen 
of middlings, and two of ſcrubs. Ihe common price 
pack of the firſt ſort, is twenty, the ſecond fort fout- 
teen, and the third ſort eight ſhillings. But in a French 
war, they are generally double theſe prices. 


| The expence attending a crop per acre are, 

iſt, Rent of the ground ſor che crop, which I. 8. d. 
is one year and a half | | 

2d, Ploughing and fowing. 


0:35 7 


1. | 


cleft, to hold them ſecure; then a ſmall wreath; made of 
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2d, Firſt dreſſing or delving 1 © 


THEAVE, or Tr1ty, an ewe of the firſt rear. 


Of 

4th, Second delving o 10 of THETCHES. See the article Vercnes. 2 hi 
5th, Hilling o 15 of THICKET, a cloſe knot, or tuft of trees; a cloſe 
öth, Cutting and carrying home 1 15 ©| wood. og; 
th, Tythe | o 5 of THILL-HORSE, or TmitLen, the laſt horſe in a 

th, Clearing off the ſtalks, and binding team ; the horſe that goes between the thills or ſhafts. 

them in bundles | - © 5 of THETTLE, a well known prickly weed growing in 

gth, Making out, at two ſhillings per pack, | corn-fields. = "ve | . 
ſpleets, ſtaves, and wreaths mcluded 3-0 0 Where- ever thiftles grow naturally, it ita ſure ſign that 
| the land is ſtrong : but they are, at the ſame time, a great 
All which make the total expence, attending annoyance to every plant intended to be cultivated. The 
one more acre of teaſels 13 5 o] beſt way to deſtroy thiſtles is to cut them up by the roots 


| 8 | | before their ſeeding time, which is in the autumn; for 
« This, excluſive of ſeed; which is not often bought, | cutting of them too young, will only make them branch 
becauſe enough may be faved in making out the crop in |, the more : or, which Mr. Lifte prefers; to pluck the 
winter: but if the ſecd be bought, it is generally valued | thiſfles-up by band, when the ground is reaſonably moiſt 
equally with wheat. Therefore, if two buſhels be ſown | before they are grown to the Hze-at which they are uſually 
on the acre, ten ſhillings may be added as the medium | cut. They may then be eaſily drawn up · with their root 
price; which makes the whole expence of one acre thir- | by the thumb and two fingers; and the weeder may guard 
teen pounds fifteen ſhillings, if it ſhould produce thirty | againſt their prickles by putting on a glove, or falſe fin- 
packs. But ſuch produce is not always the caſe, for twen- | gers, made of hard leather. Chalking of land is a 
ty is to be eſteemed a middling crop. ä I | way to deftroy this very noxious growth: but thorough 
« With reſpect to crops of corn, raiſed amongſt the | tillage, ſummer fallows, and repeated good harrowings, 
plants, it is practiſed in many places; and indeedithas been | are the moſt effectual of all. 
mine to plant field beans, or garden beans, at about three | By an excellent regulation in France, a farmer may fus 
feet diſtance ſingly from each other, in a promiſcuous man- his neighbour who negleQs to thiſtle his land at the proper 
ner over the teaſel land: which crop of beans, by the gul- | ſeaſons, or may employ people to do it at the other's: ex- 
tivation neceſſary for the teaſel, is greatly forwarded in | pence.. And it were to be wiſhed, that a ſimilar law was 
rowth, and often produces from four to five and fix ſtalks | enaCted here, to prevent the wide-ſpreading miſchiefs oe - 
Bit one bean, well loaded with cods. This crop is no | cafioned by the ſeeding of this pernicious weed; among 
injury to the teaſel crop the firſt year, and frequently pays | which may be reckoned, beſides its choaking the young 
the expence of labour attending the whole.  _ | corn, that if wheat, in particular, be not well thiſtled, 
„„ The crop, which generally ſucceeds the teaſe], is | the reapers take up the grips ſo tenderly, leſt they ſhould 
wheat. 'The gronnd, by being frequently delved and | prick themſelves, that, by their looſe handling of them, 
kept clean, during the teaſe! crop, becomes very fit for | they ſometimes leave upon the ground corn enough to ſow | 
this grain, and generally produces _ large crops. | the whole field. | . ä 
Forty buſhels per acre is not uncommon, though the land] 'THISTLING, the action of cutting or pulling up 
in itſelf is often ſuch as is not annually worth more than | thiſtles, in order to deſtroy them. . , 
ten ſhillings per acre. Hence, I think, it is evident, that THRESHING, the action of beating out the corn. 
a crop which well ſhades the ground, (in fummer) and | Though the flail be the beſt inſtrument yet known for 
that has been two or three times turned and cleaned from | threſhing the corn, becauſe it ſeparates the grain from the 
all weeds, before ſuch ſhading, greatly fertilizes the land on ſtraw and huſks very eſſectually and expeditiouſly ; yet, 
which it grows. But I have frequently obſerved an error, to | as it always bruiſes a great many ſeeds, even fo as to ten- 
which the occupiers of ſuchlandaretooliable after theſe fer der them incapable of growing, it were much to be wiſhed 
tiliſing crops. This error is the its =} Force, (by over- that ſome method could be found, by which this eſſential 
cropping) the profits which would enſue. If after its being] inconvenience might be avoided. Some engine or other 
thus fertilized by the. crops of teaſels, it were to be laid | provided with a number of flails, or other pieces anſwerin 
down with ſuitable artificial graſs-ſeed, ſown amongſt wheat] the ſame end, might ſurely be made to move by water, wind, 
and properly managed afterwards, it would, I am experi-| or a horſe, fo as to perform the buſineſs of threſhing ſtill 
mentally ſenſible, be a laſting improvement.” Muſcum] cheaper and more expeditiouſly, and with leſs damage to 
Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 237, and vol. VI. pag. 1. the health of the huſbandman, which is frequently thought 
To LED, to ſpread abroad new mown graſs, which is] to be injured by the duſt, & c. which ariſes in the common 
the firſt thing done in order to its being dried, and made | way of threſhing, as well as by the very great labortouſneſs 


into hay, of the work. This well deſerves the attention and endea- 
TEDDER, er TeTHen, a rope with which a horſe is | vours of . ilful mechanics. At all events, the threſher 
tied in the field, that he may not paſture too wide. | ovght not to wear thick iron-cJouted ſhoes whilſt he is at 
To 'TEEM, to be pregnant; to engender young. work, eſpecially if he is to threſh new corn, and particu- 
. the claſper of a vine, or other climbing | larly wheat ; becauſe they will be apt to bruiſe it. His 
plant. | 


ſhoes for this purpoſe ſhould be ſoled with an old hat, 6 
TENEMENT, any thing, as a houſe, &c. held by a | ſome other ſoſt ſubſtance. N | 


tenant. Mr. Mortimer eſteems it a day's labour for a man to 
TENURE, the manner in which tenants hold their | threſh four buſhels of wheat or rye, fix buſhels of bar- 


lands, &c. of their lord. ley, five buſhels of oats, or five buſhels of beans and peas, 
THATCH, ſtraw laid on the top of a building, rick, &c. | if the corn threſh well. But Mr. Liſle fays a gocd threſher 
to keep out the weather. | aſfured him that twelve buſhels of oats or barley are recken- 


. 4 B | TY 


ed a good day'sthreſhing : that this very 
ſourteen bu of oats <ul. and winnowed them, for 
ſeveral days together ; but thoſe oats yielded indeed 
extraordinary well : that five or fix buſhels of wheat are a 
2 day's threſhing ; and if the corn be clung, and 
yields ill, ſometimes three buſhels are as much as can be 
threſhed in a day. He rates the common price of threſh- 


man had threſhed 


ing, at eight-pence for a quarter of corn; and obſerves, 
1 


ch may account for the difference between his eſtimate 
and Mr. rtimer's, that ſix buſhels of wheat of the 
growth of a warm gravelly vale are as eaſily threſhed in a 
day, as four buſhels of the produce of cold hillyland ; be- 
cauſe the ſtroke of the flail muſt be forced down ſtronger 
to beat out the grain of this laſt, than it need to be for the 
former : and ab, that as the ſtraw of corn of the growth 
of a light foil is ſhorter than that of a ſtrong clayey 
ground, more ſheaves, and conſequently more ears of this 
rit ſort, may be laid together on a floor of equal extent, 
than can be of the laſt, whoſe longer ſtraw requires pro- 
portionably more room. 

The worſe wheat is, though it be never ſo dry, the 
rougher it will feel when handled ; becauſe thin and coarſe 
wheat is not ſo plump and globular as fine wheat, but is 
apt to be pitted and wrinkled, which of courſe renders it 
leſs ſlippery. It will handle cooler out of a ſtack two years 
old, than it will out of one that is only a year old; for 
in that time the miſts and rimes, eſpecially in a hilly coun- 
try, will be driven into the ſtack. 

Mr. Liſle, who makes this remark, adds from his own 
experience, that wheat threſhed in damp weather generally 
yields but little flour, with a great deal of bran, when it is 
ground; and that if it be put into ſacks, it will grow muſty 
in leſs than three weeks, let the weather be ever ſo dry 
afterwards : but if it be threſhed when the air is perfectly 
clear and dry, it will keep well in ſacks, for a long time; 
eſpecially if theſe are laid upon treſtles high enough to ſe- 
cure them from the dampneſs of the ground or floor. 

For the keeping of meal, in general, there is no better 
way than firſt to bolt it, and clear it from the bran, which 
is very apt to corrode and putrify it, and make it muſty ; 
then to tread it down as hard as poſſible, and head it up 
cloſely, in clean, dry, tight, and well bound caſks, which 
mult be laid in a cool dry place. 

The beards of barley come off beſt, in threſhing, when 


the ſwarths of this corn have taken the dew before their 
being houſed. It will keep well in the mow, unthreſhed, | 


for one year ; and for making it into malt, which muſt be 
done re the heat of the ſummer comes on, it ſhould 
not be kept above a year and a half, or at moſt two years: 
otherwiſe it will be filled with weevils ; unleſs it has been 
previouſly cured in a ſtove or kiln. 

-- Oits, being defended with a double huſk, are the grain 
leaſt ſubject to harbour vermin. The beſt way to keep 
them after they are threſhed, is to dry them well on a 
kiln, and then to barrel them up in clean cloſe caſks : but 
theyſhould not be threſhed earlier than Chriſtmas, becauſe 
they are not fit for 8 * that time. | 
Beans and peas always threſh beſt after they have ſweat- 


ed in the mow, which they are very apt to do, becauſe, 
as the whole crop of either of them never ripens all toge- 
ther, the green parts heat, and communicate their ferment 


f 


to the whole heap. The danger to be guarded againſt 
here is, that the ripe ſo heated do not give fire to the green, 
by which both might be either rotted or conſumed ; to 


— 


which the bigneſs of their leaves, and hardneſs of their 


1 


THR 


| ſtalks, which, continue moiſt and ſappy a long time, will 


alſo contribute very much. For this reaſon farmers gene- 
rally chooſe to ſtack them without doors, rather than to 
houſe them ; that they may be the more thoroughly dried 
by the ſun and air. But the beſt way of all is to kiln-d 
them, or dry them well in the ſun ; after which they 2 
keep many years, without turning or any other care, 
though th laid ever ſo thick in the 5 As beans 
are a very large ſeed, and conſequently full of moiſture, 
it 18 found beſt to let thoſe that are intended for keeping 
ſweat in the mow till March, when they may be threſhed 
without danger: for beans never give again, after they 
have once been thoroughly dried. 

Peas are, of all grain, the moſt ſubject to rottenneſs 
and imperfection, becauſe they are the moſt apt to breed 
worms, weevils, and mites, by reaſon of the luſciouſneſs 
and ſweetneſs of their grain. 'The better they are dried 
either in the kiln or ſun, the former of which will gene- 
rally be found moſt effectual in this country, the longer 
they will keep ſound, and the fitter they will be for the 
food of cattle, by helping to make them thirſty ; it being. 
a juſt obſervation, that if cattle drink well, they will feed 
well. What is intended for the food of men ſhould not 
be dried too much ; becauſe that would make the peas re- 
2 double the time in boiling : nor need they be threſhed. 
or this uſe, but as they are wanted; or elſe they may be 
E cloſe caſks, and headed up. In granaries, they keep 

in thick heaps, or in bins; ſpreading of them thin 
upon the floor being apt to drythem too ſoon, and to take 
from them much of their ſweetneſs and goodneſs. 

Vetches wanted for ſowing immediately after they are 
cut, may be threſhed very well on a hurdle, with a cloth ; 
though they may then be too ſoft, notwithſtanding their 
being ripe, to be threſhed on a floor, where the flail, and 
the threſher's feet, would bruiſe and break them. 

When a careful huſbandman opens and ſpreads his 
ſheaves, he will pick out of them at leaſt all the largeſt 
and moſt apparent weeds, before he begins to threſh. As 
he proceeds in his work, he will, from time to time, re- 
move all the long ſtraw from the corn beaten out of it, 
which laſt always lies underneath, with a prong or fork ; 


and then the pieces of ſtraw, broken ears, &c. with a 


wooden rake. He will then ſhovel the remaining grain 
up on one ſide of the floor, and repeat this till he has 
threſhed out enough to make what is commonly called a. 
clearing. 

This heap is then paſſed through a wide fieve, which 
retains only the bits of ſtraw, and ſuch fragments or ends 
of the cars as have eſcaped the flail, 'Theſe frequently. 
contain very good corn ; — the farmer ſeldom grudges 

iving them to his poultry, or binding them up with ſtraw 
intended for fodder. A few of them incloſed in a ſmall 
truſs bound at both ends, the better to keep them in, will 
entice horſes to eat heartily of this ſtraw, which affords. 
them good nouriſhment: and M. Duhamel judges that 
they would alſo be excellent and profitable winter-food for 
ſheep, when there is a ſcarcity of graſs. 

A great deal of labour may be ſaved in the uſing of this 
ſieve, by faſtening a loop io its rim, and reſting it thereby 
on a hook ſuſpended by a rope. This will ſuſtain half the 
weight of the corn, and the winnower may eaſily give it 
the neceſſary circular motion. But a yet_ more conve- 
nient method, is to place a ſquare ſieve, of wire is beſt, 
with thin boards for its ſides, upon two poliſhed rods of 
iron, to throw the corn up into it with a ſhovel, and to 


puſh 


ſh it backward and forward upon theſe rods, on which | 
it moves eaſily, and will ſiſt a great deal of corn in a 
ſhort time. | : 

For ſeparating the chaff, which is the next buſineſs, the 
caſting-ſhovel 1s much more expeditious than either the 
wicker fan, or the common winnow with fails. When 
this ſhovel is uſed, the wind muſt blow through the barn, 
either in at one door and out at the other, or in at a win- 
dow, and out at the oppoſite door. 'The winnower then, 
placing himſelf under the wind, and cloſe to the heap of 
corn that is to be cleanſed, takes it up, one ſhovelful after 
another, and, with a circular motion, throws it ſcattered 
in the air, * the wind, towards the oppoſite ſide of 
the barn. e beſt grains, which are the heavieſt, go 
fartheſt ; the leſſer fall ſhort of them; and the very ſmall, 
ſhrivelled, and much damaged, with the ſeeds of cockle, 
darnel, and ſeveral other weeds, fall ſtill nearer to the man 
who throws them ; while the lighter ſeeds of other weeds, 
with the bits of ſtraw, chaff, duſt, &c. are blown from 
all the reſt, by the wind. From time to time, the win- 
nower quits his ſhovel, and ſweeps away the ſecond ſized 
corn, which would be too much intermixed with the 
ſmalleſt, if the heap was left alone, and ſuffered to accu- 
mulate till the end of the winnowing ; and when the 
whole is done, he ſhovels up the fineſt grain. The leaſt 
of all, which borders on the chaff, &c. is alſo then col- 
lected, and the three ſorts, after being ſifted or ſcreened, to 
cleanſe them from any remaining duſt, a-e laid up ſepa- 
rately; the firſt for ſale, the next for domeſtic uſes, and 
the third, if the farmer can afford it, chiefly for the food 
of poultry. The ſhort ſtraws and chaff are fifted in a 
pretty fine ſieve, to clear them likewiſe of duſt, and are 
frequently given to oxen and cows. 

Mr. Liſle obſerves that the ſeeds cannot be ſeparated 
from any grain by the common fan, but that it may be 
done with the ſcreen ; of which he therefore adviſes the 
conſtant uſe for all ſorts of corn deſigned for ſowing. 

Though wind is, in all caſes, the chief agent in the 
cleanſing of ſeeds, which being intrinſically heavier than 
their coats or huſks, are, by the ſame force applied to 
both, carried to different diſtances, in proportion to their 
weight, and thereby conſequently ſeparated; yet the na- 
tural action of this aſſiſtant is liable to many inconve- 
niencies: it blows not conſtantly ; but frequently diſap- 
points the winnower in his time of greateſt need : when 
it does blow, it is not always in the beſt direction to an- 
ſwer the ſituation of his barn; and without doors it is 
intirely uſeleſs to his purpoſe, if it be not attended with 
fair weather, Beſides, when its force can be applied in 
the beſt way, it is even then not equal; but generaÞy acts 
by ſudden blaſts, which, as is well known, diſorders the 
whole work, and occaſions a conſiderable waſte of ſeed. 

The Dutch avoid theſe inconveniencics by uſing a ma- 
chine (Plate XXVI. Fig. 1.) which creates an artificial 
wind, uniform and ſteady in its action, and always ready 
at command, | 

The fan, (Fig. 2.) which is the acting part of this en- 
gine, produces a wind proportioned to the velocity with 
which it is turned on its axis, and therefore capable of 
ſeveral Cegrees of ſtrength, as beſt ſuits the purpoſe of the 
winnower., 

This fan is incloſed in a large caſe or box, K L, and 
occupies one half of it; which is repreſented ſeparately, 
and in a different view, in Fig. t is ſuſpended freely 
on its axis, and turned by the handle A. The other half 


— — 


of the box is empty, and receives the ſeed as it falls down 
from the hopper B, to the ſloping floor viſible at C, alon 
which it ſlides out at D, while the forct of the wind whic 
is confined within this winnow, and always acts in the 
ſame direction, viz. lengthways of the machine from A 
to E, carries the chaff, light and rotten grains, dirt, &c. 
out at E. In this paſſage, the wind meets the ſeed con- 
ſtantly falling from the — and impels it more or leſs 
towards the end E, according to its weight. Good ſeed 
never goes quite ſo far, but comes down within the box. 
The hopper here is ingeniouſly contrived to fave labour. 
It hangs. by ſtrings upon four pegs, and moves with ſuch 
eaſe, that the neceſſary motion may be communicated to it 
by the fame hand that moves the fan, without any hin- 
drance to the workman. To this pu „a triangular 
board 7, is fixed upon the handle of the fan, and turns 
with it. The angles of this board, in their rotation, preſs . 
againſt the lower end of a little lath, incurvated as 
in the figure, which moves freely upon a peg at g- 
This end accordingly recedes from the preſſure towards H, 
and conſequently the upper end moves the contrary way, 
towards I, and by a ſtring faſtened from it to the hopper, 
draws this laſt after it, out of its natural ſituation. When 
this preſſure ends, and the ſides of the little triangle are 
next to the lath, the hopper hangs freely, returns to its 
former place, and takes the lath along with it, till the next 
angle of the little triangle begins to act; and ſo alternately 
as long as the fan moves. As the hopper 1s thus in con- 
2 motion, the ſeed ſheds down, and is winnowed as 
it falls. | 2, 
The next care is to cleanſe the corn from all foreign bo- 
dies, which could not be carried off by the wind, ſuch as 
ſtones, bits of earth, &c. Theſe are ſeparated by run- 
ning the grain through a fieve wide enough to let it paſs 
with caſe, while bodies of a larger bulk are retained ; and 
it is likewiſe often neceſſary afterwards to uſe a fine ſieve, 
which lets through only the duſt, ſeeds of weeds, and othet 
bodies ſmaller than the corn. | 
As the farmers in many places feed their cattle, and par- 
ticularly their ſheep, in the winter, with half-threſhed 
ſtraw ; and as new ſtraw is good food for horſes, which 
are induced to eat it very readily when it ſtill contains ſome 
grain; there is, in this reſpect, an advantage in threſhing 
the corn only by degrees; beſides, that the grain itſelf is 
allowed to improve in its quality when preſerved in the ear, 
ſo as to attain the moſt perfect maturity, to ſweat out its 
moiſture, and to acquire a degree of hardneſs which fits it 
for long keeping. About three months after it has been 
cut, is generally reckoned the beſt time for threſhing wheat 
that is intended for keeping ; and accordingly our prudent 
huſbandmen make this the buſineſs of winter, when theic 
preſence 1s leaſt wanted in the field. But, on the other 
band, ſeed wheat cannot well be too ſoon cleared from the 
chaff, as M. de Chatcauvieux's experiments have proved; 
and the beſt way of doing this, is by ſtriking the ears 
againſt a beam. By this method the huſbandman will ob- 
tain fine, long, unbruiſed ſtraw, fit for binding up his next 
year's ſheaves, for thatching, and for various other uſcful 
purpoſes. Of this he ſhould always fave, and ſtack, as 
much as he can ſpare, when it proves long and gocd ; for 
wheat ſtraw will keep perfectly well a year or two ; and if 
there be no occaſion for it in that time, it will make litter. 
and dung at laſt, Barley ſtraw is likewiſe very ſerviceable 
for. thatching, or to throw over ſtacks of barley, or peas, 


till they can be thatched : but oat ſtraw is of no great uſe” 


unleſs it be to cover an oat-rick, peas for fattin , or | fields, which in any other management they could ſcarcely 
corn for fowls. In general, an empty ſpace ſhould be | be. 
left in the barn, if it can be done conveniently in harveſt 1 It is obſervable alſo, that by this management they 
time, to receive the litter, and foddering ſtraw, that is | only plough as much as four fields, and conſequently can 
threſhed ont before cattle come to fodder ; or it ſhould be | afford one fifth more ploughing to every piece of ground 
laid under ſome cover, for otherwiſe it will rot. | in tillage, than they otherwiſe could, on ſuppoſition tnat 
THRASHING-FLOOR, the floor on which the corn | their fields are all of the ſame extent. 
is thraſhed. Sea the article Bary. <« 'Thefe provident people, gentlemen, have another 
THRAVE, a ſhock of corn conſiſting of twenty-four | piece of management well the attention of others. 
es. They have two great fairs for ſheep ; one in ſpring, and 
THREAF, a handful, a bundle, a pottle. the other in autumn. "They hold the former of theſe fairs 
THROA'TING, the action of mowing beans againſt | in one of their fallow fields, which is to be ploughed up 
their bending, which is never done but in a thin crop. in ſpring. The concourſe of ſheep, horſes, &c. manures 
 THROA T, the name of a perennial weed | this field ſurpriſingly, and then they turn in the dung be- 
common in paſture grounds. The ſtalk is cornered and | fore it be evaporated or baked. Their later fair is held on 
undivided. The flowers grow in bunches at the top of | the other fallow ficld, which is ſoon to be ſown with hard 
the ſtalk. They are ere, of a beautiful purple colour, | corn. And here they receive equal benefit. 
and divided in the middle into five acute ſegments. | © Whether they have their ſpring fair on the rye or 
TICHING, 724 up turfs in ſuch a munner as they | wheat field, I know not; but I apprehend them to have 


may be dried by the ſun, and fit for being burnt for their | it on the former, as rye is fown ſooner than wheat ; and 
aſhes upon the land. | the time of ſowing might be too late for their autumnal fair. 


„an infeCt found in dogs, ſheep, cows, &c. | © Whoever has ſeen the uſeleſs naſtineſs which is made 
TILLABLE, arable, fit for the plough. by ſheep at fairs, in the ſtreets of great towns, will think 
TILLAGE, the act or practice of tilling, or cultivat- | this management of the Market-Weightoners highly de- 
ing land. See the article PLouGninNG, ſerving of imitation ; eſpecially in the latter end of the 
« I was much pleaſed, ſays a correſpondent of the edi- | year, when the rains bring in much ſoil with the ſheep. 
tors of the Muſcum Ruſticum, with an account which I | I would, however, venture to recommend one im- 
received about ſix weeks ago, of a peculiar management of | provement to theſe ſenſible people, viz. after a certain 
tillage at Market-Weighton, in the eaſt-riding of York- | number of years to plough up one of their ſandy fields in- 
ſhire, given to me by a ſenſible man of veracity, who | tirely, and to croſs-plough it, and endeavour to mix the 
was born and bred a farmer in that neighbourhood. ſoil of the ridges and furrows thoroughly together, and 
The inhabitants of Market-Weighton have it ſeems | then to make the furrows where the ridges were, &c. and 
five fields, two of a ſandy ſoil, and three of a ſtrong clayey | to ſow down the outward ſwathes of each Jand with ſeeds 
foil; the ſormer, as will eaſily be conjectured, deſtined to | proper to the ſoil. The advantages hence reſulting, are 
rye, and the others to wheat. Their ſandy lands are dif- | fo obvious, that it would be an affront to their under- 
poſed to four ſwathes breadth ; and finding by experience | ſtandings to inſiſt upon them.” Auſeum Ruſfticum, vol. 
that conſiderable parts of each land, towards each furrow, | VI. pag. 83. | 
are ſtarved by the coldneſs of the water dripping from the | IILLER, a branch or ſtem of corn. 
higher parts of the lands, they have for many years altered | 2% TiLLEeR, to ſpread or ſhoot out. 
their former method: and only ploughed the half of each | TILLS, tares, or vetches. 
land, viz. the two middle ſwathes: fo that they have now | TILTH, er TiLT, the condition of the earth after 
excellent rye growing on the higher and dryer half of every . 1.5 1 
land, and excellent meadow growing on the lower and | TIMOTHY-GRASS, the name of a graſs now culti- 
wetter half, which being juſt two ſwathes, is mowed | vated in England, of which it is a native, though the 
with great eaſe and exactneſs. | ſeeds of it were carried from Virginia, by one Mr. Timo- 
« Tt will, perhaps, be thought by ſome, that by mak- | thy Hanfon, to North Carolina, where it is now culti- 
ing narrower lands, they might have more dry land, and | vated by the inhabitants ; and from this circumſtance it 
conſequently more corn. But I apprehend, theſe induſtri- | received the name it now bears. g 
ous huſbandmen find by experience, that when they make | It thrives moſt in low, damp, marſhy gounds ; for in 
their lands narrower, and conſequently with leſs deſcent, | ſucl#fvil and ſituation it will produce a fine turf in three 
the water ſtagnates in the higher parts, and conſequently | weeks from the time of ſowing the ſeed. It is very luxu- 
ſpoils their 25 crop. Nor could they, I ſuppoſe, ſow | riant, grows to a conſiderable height, and has in ſome 
more corn on their lands, in their preſent diſpoſition, with | ſort the appearance of wheat or rye, having a broad blade 
convenience, as their preſent method allows them juſt one | or leaf. | 
ſwathe on each ſide. All ſorts of cattle are very fond of this herb whilſt in a 
„They have rye and meadow in one of their two ſandy | green growing ſtate ; and it will not be improper to add, 
fields every other year, and a fallow the next year. The | that they are neatly, if not quite, as ſond of it, when dried 
having half of the. field in graſs, affords good graſs for | and made into bay: but when it is intended for this uſe, 
their thee „ &c, in that year; and allows them to keep a | it ſhould always be mown when it is in full ſap, juſt be- 
ood ſtock thereon ; and this ſtock, in return, manures | fore it flowers, for if it is left longer before it is cut, being 
the ground conſiderably, both the fallow and the ſwarth. | ſo luxuriant and quick a grower, it becomes harſh, and is 
One of their wheat-fields affords them plenty of worſe or | much dryer and more chirky food, than when it is cut in 
ſpring corn ; and thus they are ſupplied with wheat, rye, | its prime. | 
pring corn, meadow, and ſummer graſs, from their five | 1 
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« Timoth 
to Dr. Templeman, is in appearance a coarſe graſs, very 
little promiſing to be a paſture agreeable to — 
its appearance ſo ſtrongly prejudiced many againſt it, that 
it would have been at once condemned to neglect, had it 
not been reſcued by the enterprizing diſpoſition of Mr. 
Rocque, who had ſown a conſiderable {pot of ground with 
the ſeed firſt ſent from America; yet the fact is, that, 
whilſt in the ſap, it is more a to horſes and cat- 
tle than any other graſs has been obſerved to be. Mr. 
Rocque's horſe ſoon gave him a convincing proof of this ; 
for having got looſe, he left very fine lucern, and the mo- 
ment he reached the 'Timothy-graſs, inſtead of ranging 
about, as uſual with horſes, he eat clean before him. 

« Deer, which are very nice in their food, are ſo fond of 
it, that, as I am well aſſured by gentlemen from North- 
America, they ſow Timothy-graſs there on the ſkirts of 
their corn land near the woods; in order to keep the deer 
from eating their corn; the Timothy- graſs being much 
more agreeable to them than even corn. 

cc 


greeable to cattle, as appears from a remarkable 1 
mentioned in a converſation in the Society for the en- 
couragement of arts, &c. A worthy huſbandman, who 
had himſelf often experienced how fond his cows and 
horſes were of it, carried a friend into the field, that he 
might have ocular demonſtration of it. 'The huſbandman 
took a tuft of dry Timothy-hay in his hand, and as ſoon 
as one of the cows ſaw it, the came inſtantly to feed on it, 


though there was plenty of 2 graſs under foot. Ano- 
ther cow ſoon followed the firſt, and both eat greedily of 
it: but each of them refuſed to eat the hay of common 


graſs, which happened to be mixed with it. So fond were 
the horſes and cows of this hay, that they would follow a 
perſon having ſome of it in his hand, as readily as they 
would one who carried corn for them. 

« A very great advantage attending the Timothy-graſs 
is, that it thrives well in ſuch wet marſhy land as will 
ſcarcely yield any other good graſs; and here, its numer- 
ous and matted roots make ſo ſtrong a ſward, that land 
which was before a looſe mire, ſhall become ſo firm as to 


bear cattle and even 3 without their ſinking into it. 


& Tt is almoſt needleſs to add, that in order to ſow 
Timothy-graſsſeed in ſuch marſhy land, it muſt be drained, 
and then all the inequalities common in ſuch land, as well 
as the ſtrong matted roots of coarſe graſs, ſhould be taken 
up and burnt. The land being then ploughed and laid 
{mooth, the aſhes ſhould he ſpread upon it, and the ſeed 
may be ſown carly in the autumn ; or rather, the plants 
ſhould be raifed in a nurſery, and ſet in it at fix or eight 
inches diſtance, every way, from each other. This graſs 
will alfo thrive well on a clay bottom, where water is apt 
to ſtagnate in rainy ſeaſons. | | 

„The Timothy-graſs will grow to the height of three 
or four feet. I have been aſſured by a 8 
that he has ſeen it between five and fix feet high in Virgi- 
nia. If it is cut down before the ſeed ripens, it will ſoon 


ſhoot anew, and yield a good ſecond crop. The fow!l | 


meadow graſs grows to the height of about three feet, and 
will ripen its ſeed twice in a ſeaſon: we may therefore in- 
fer, that it may be cut. for hay thrice in a ſeaſon. It is not 
an early graſs ; but as ſoon as it begins to ſhoot, it makes 
up for that loſs by its ſpeedy growth. . During the drought 
of laſt ſummer, the ſecond crop made a ſurprizingly quick 
progres. Its not being an early graſs is perhaps no loſs ; 


y-grafs, fays an experienced farmer, in a letter 


e dry hay of the Timothy-graſs is rr 6g a- 
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for as it delights in rather moift meadows, the ground 
might be poached, were cattle tempted to go early to feed 


on l. bs | | 
& If from ſome ion in the ſoil, the plants of 
either of theſe graſſes do nat fill the ground ſufficiently, 
they may be let to run to feed, which falling in the vacant 
ſpaces, ſupply the want. So far as we have yet ob- 
ſerved in this country, theſe ſelf-· ſown plants do not ar- 
rive at the ſize of the parent plants, which were ſet at due 
diſtances: and this affords good reaſon to think, that i 
the ſeed was ſown in broaſt- caſt, and the plants came up 
bar rw pipe would in the ſame manner be ſtinted in theit 
growth. n 
„ 'The fucceſs of the Timothy - graſs, when ſown alone, 
demonſtrates the utility of ſowing the ſeeds of each graſs, 
ſeparately, in order to form a juſt eſtimate of their compac- 
rati ve values: for though this graſs is a native of England, 
being a ſpecies of the tox-tail, it has hitherto been tather 
neglected than cultivated, even though nature has pointed 
it out as an uſeful plant in wet meadows, by its early ver- 
dure and growth. I make no doubt but that the practice 
of raiſing graſſes ſeparately, will bring other n0-leſs.,vas,, 
luable grafles to light.” i 43 MIT 
TINE, a tooth or ſpike. And hence the common 
phraſe, of giving two or three tinings, fignifieq\to draw 
the harrows twice or thrice over the ſame ſpot of graundy,.; 
| TIT, a ſmall horſe. "a, Any eo 0 
\.. TORE, rowen, or winter-graſs.. I 9dr to 2303 
TOVET, or Toſet, half a buſhel. »” it uod 53 115797 
TRAMEL, an inſtrument or device, made ſometimes 
of leather, but more uſually of ropes, fitted to a hole g 
legs to regulate his motion, and teach him to amber 
Tramel alſo ſignifies an iron inſtrument hanging in the 
chimneys, whereon to hang pots or kettles over the-fire, ;; 
TRANSPLANTING, the act of removing trees or 
plants from the places where they are ſowed, or xaiſed,. 
and planting them in others. 8ze the article Lincs | 
PLANTING, &c. ir15h 109 1603 
TREE, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, gonr, 
fiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth 
and leaves. ; "it T90NCt 12017 
Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very great 
advantage in many places in every country, and the-coun-. - 
try greatly enriched by it, while the public would be alſo; 
benefited by it, ſince it would raiſe a continual ſupply;of; 
timber uſed in ſhip-building, and on other public as well 
as private occaſions. - H olive I 1» 
\ We have, in many places, heaths, and other harren. 
and uncultivated lands, of very great extent; and how:-, 
great an advantage would it be to the public, te bring 
theſe to be truly valuable? Many, ut not all of kheſg⸗ 
heaths, would be found on trial capable ef prodheing 
trees ; and ſome of them are truly the remains of deſtemyq 
ed foreſts; and, though the profits to be ſrenped ſrem. then 
planting theſe would come late, yet the expence of, doing; 
it would be very trifling in compariſon, of that proſit, and 
wm _ eaſy. | +1 2150 yo 22 
e authors who have given rules for planting, having 
employed themſelves — about ſmall ſpots 92 
che eſtabliſhing orchards, or parks, are by n means [tg 
be ſuppoſed proper guides in attempts, ef;thig kind. 
' Monſieur de Buffon, who. had a great ;apipipnyotythe; 
knowledge of our Evelyn and Miller, who deem 0 HPA 
of every thing from their own experiences foundy, wii 
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he ſet about large plantation, thatthzir opiniops au Safeat 
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vete erroneous ; and was obli 
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periments only ; which he varied a thouſand ways : and, 
though many of them proved unſucceſsful, yet they all 
gave hints towards others, by which the attempt might 


afterwards be brought to ſucceed. 
This fagacious enquirer into the ions of nature in 
the g of vegetables, having ſet apart a conſiderable 


quantity of land for the trial, and procured a number of 
Joung trees, firſt divided the whole 4 age a num- 

of ſmall ſquares, and, having made a plan of it, exa- 
mined the nature, depth, and other circumſtances of the 
ſoil in each, and minuted the whole down on a proper 
part of the plan ; that himſelf or whoever ſucceeded him 
might judge, from the different growths of a number of 
trees planted in the fame ſtate in the different ſoils, the dif- 
ferent advantages and diſadvantages of every circumſtance 
in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard to the 


growth of uſeful trees. Different numbers of labourers 


were employed about different ſpots of this ground, and 
the acorns for the young growth planted at different ſea- 
ſons; but the reſult in general was, that what ſhould ſeem 
the beſt methods ſucceeded the worſt ; and thoſe pieces 
where many labourers were employed, and the acorns 
planted before winter, were much thinner of young oaks, 
than thoſe where the leaſt labour had been beſtowed upon 
the ground, and where the acorns had been planted in the 
ſpring ; but thoſe places which ſucceeded beſt from the 
A were thoſe which had the acorns planted in holes 
made by a Jr without any preceding culture of the 
ground. d thoſe where the acorns had only been laid 
upon the earth, under the graſs, afforded a great num- 
ber of vigorous young trees, though the greater part had 
been carried away by birds, and other devouring animals. 
Thoſe ſpots of ground where the acorns were ſet fix inches 
_ were much worſe furniſhed with young ſhoots, than 
thoſe where they had been buried but at an inch deep; and 
in ſome places where they were buried at a foot deep, not 
one ſhoot appeared, though in others where they had been 
buried at nine inches there were many. | 

Thoſe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine 
days in wine lees, and in the water of the common ſewers, 
appeared out of the ground much carlier than thoſe which 
were put in without this previous management. 

But the moſt ſucceſsful of all the trials was that of plant- 
ing in the ſpring ſuch acorns as had been ſown together in 
another placc, and had time to ſhoot there ; of theſe ſcarce 
any failed, and the plantation was perfectly flouriſhing, 
though the growth of theſe young ſhoots was not ſo quick 
and vigorous as thoſe of the acorns which had remained, 
when firſt ſown ; which was probably owing to the in- 
a tender radicles received in tranſplanting. 


ius ſucceeded the experiments by ſowing, while, of 


thoſe made by planting young trees, ſuch as had been 
brought out « | 
ed much worſe than thoſe which had grown in more ex- 
poſed places. 

The young trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation 
kept on their growth in the manner they had begun to 
{i;vot, thoſe of the more laboured parts continuing more 
wcal, and lower than thoſe of the leſs laboured. 

Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully 
tried, and the reſult of the whole was, that to make a 
N of oaks, on a foil of the common clayey or 
o4my kind, the molt ſucce!ſsful method is this: the acorns 


o 


z:uit be preſerved during the winter in the earth in this | 


to · have recourſe to ex- 


| 


| 
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manner : let there be made a bed of earth ſix inches deep, 
on this place a layer of acorns two inches deep, over theſe 
lay a bed of another half foot of earth, over that another 
layer of acorns, and ſo on ſucceſſively, till as many are 
_— as there will be occaſion for ; the whole is then 
to be covered with a foot depth of earth, to preſerve all 
from the froſt. In the beginning of March, theſe beds 
are to be opened, and the acorns which will by that time 
have ſhot out, and are then in reality ſo many young oaks, 
are to be planted out at a foot diſtance each, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of a plantation of this kind need not be feared. This 


is a manner of planting that is done at a ſmall expence, and 


even that might be in a great meaſure ſpared, were it not 
for the birds and other devouring animals; ſince, could 
the acorns be defended from theſe, they might be only 
laid on the ſurface of the ground under the graſs in autumn, 
and they would infallibly ſhew themſelves in ſo many young 
oaks the ſucceeding ſpring. | 

It is eaſy to continue the carrying the acorns, when 
taken out of their winter's bed, to the place where they 
are to be planted, without doing them much injury ; and 
the ſmall ſtop the tranſplanting puts to their growth, is in 
reality rather an advantage than an injury; ſince it only 
retards the young ſhoots for about three weeks, or leſs than 
that : and by that means ſecures them from the few cold 
mornings that may be expected about the time of their 
natural appearance. 

TREFOIL, a genus of plants, the flower of which 
has a tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf: it is 
of the butterfly kind, drying in the empalement. The 
ſtandard is reflexed, the wings are ſhorter than the ſtand- 
ard, and the keel is ſhorter than the wings: it has ten 
ſtamina, nine are joined, and one is ſeparate, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits, and an almoſt oval germen ſupporting 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The 
germen afterward . becomes a ſhort pod with one valve, 
containing a few roundiſh ſeeds. | 

Mr. Miller enumerates twelve different ſpecies of tre- 
foil, the firſt of which is well known in England by 
the name of red clover ; and the manner of cultivating 
this plant has been already deſcribed under the article 
CLOVER. | 

The ſecond fort, namely, the white Dutch clover, 
grows naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England, and 
1s generally known among the country people by the name 
of white honey ſuckle. 

This is an abiding plant; whoſe branches trail upon the 
ground, and ſend out roots from «ed, joint, ſo that it 
thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the fown 
graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all forts of cattle yet 
known: therefore when land is deſigned to be laid down 
for paſture, with intent to continue ſo, it ſhould be ſown 
with the ſeeds of this plant. The uſual allowance of this 


woods, and places under covert, ſuccced- | ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of land; but this ſhould 


never be ſown with corn, for if there is a crop of corn, 


the graſs will be ſo weak under it, as to be ſcarce worth 


ſtanding ; but ſuch is the covetouſneſs of moſt farmers, 
that they will not be prevailed on to alter their old cuſtom 
of laying down their grounds with a crop of corn, though 
they loſe twice the value of their corn by the poorneſs of 
the graſs, which will never come to a good ſward, and 
one whole ſeaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this ſeed is ſown in the 
ſpring without corn, there will be a crep of hay to mow 
by the middle, or latter end of July, and a much better 
aſter-fced for cattle the following autumn and winter, than 


the 


* 


the graſs which is ſown, with corn will produce the ſecond 
year. | The ſeed of this ſort may alſo be ſown in autumn, 
and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow kindly, will 
afford a good early crop of hay the following ſpring ; and 
if, after the hay is taken off the land, the ground be well 
rolled, it will cauſe the clover to mat cloſe upon the ground, 
and become a thick ſward. 

The ſeeds of this white Dutch clover is annually im- 
ported from Flanders, by way of Holland, whence it re- 
ceived the name of Dutch clover; not that it is more a 
native of that country than of this, for it is very common 
in moiſt paſtures, in every eounty in England: but the 
ſeeds were never collected for ſowing in this country till 
of late years; nor are there many perſons here, even now, 
who ſave this ſeed, though it may be done if the ſame 
method, as is practiſed for the red clover, be taken with 
this ſort; it ſhould therefore be recommended to every 
farmer, who is deſirous of improving his land, to ſow care- 
fully an acre or two of this white 1 for ſeed, which 
vill ſave him the expence of buying for ſome years, when 
the price is great; and there will be a ſure market for any 
quantity he may have to ſpare. 

The third fort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome yel- 
low meadow trefoil, grows naturally among the in 
the upland paſtures of this country; but the ſeeds are fre- 
quently ſold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed 
with the other ſorts of clover and graſs-ſeeds, for laying 
down ground to paſture. This plant grows with upright 
branching ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with trifo- 
liate leaves, whoſe lobes are oblong and heart-ſhaped, 
but reverſed, the narrow point joining the foot ſtalks. 
The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the wings of 
the ſtalk, upon long foot-ſtalks, collected into oval im- 
bricated heads, having naked impalements lying over each 
other like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of hops, from 
whence the plant had the name of hop-clover. But there 
are two forts of this clover, which grow naturally in 
England. . The other is a much ſmaller plant than this, 
and generally known by the name of none-ſuch, or yellow 
hop-trefoil. 

The hop- clover is ſtrongly recommended by the follow- 
ing circumſtances. 1. It not only grows, but flouriſhes 
on the moſt barren ſands, and therefore muſt be a very 
proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils, where an 
other graſs that is worth notice will not grow at all. 
2. It is not apt to ſwell cattle, as the red-clover does. 
3- In good ground it will continue long, and bear a 2 
good ſeed or crop, as Mr. Tull, though prejudiced again 
clovers, confeſſes ; and, by its flouriſhing both on ſands 
and clay, which have not been ploughed for many years, 
it ſcems. likely to continue long in * ſoil. 

The fiſth ſort grows naturally on chalky lands in many 
parts of England; and in ſome countries the ſeed is ſown 
aſter the ſame manner as the common red clover, eſpecial- 


ly on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and produce 


a better crop than clover, The ſtalks of this are 1 0 
and grow erect to the height of two feet or more, garni 

ed with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon long foot - ſtalks, 
whoſe lobes are longer than thoſe of the red- clover, and 
have no marks of white; they are of a yellowiſh green 
colour, and are covered with ſoft hairs. The flowers 
grow in oval ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are 
of a pale copper colour; their petals are long and tubu- 


. but the brim. is divided into two lips, as the other 
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| | This is known by the title of treſoil, in the places 


vhere it is cultivated; but the ſeedſmen ſell the hop- clo- 
ver by that name, ſo they make no diſtinction between 
this, the hop- clover, and none · ſuch; therefore, by which 
of theſe three titles the ſeeds are bought, they prove the 
ſame. LY ”\ 08s ; 

This ſort of trefoil is much cultivated in that part of. 
Eſſex which borders on. Cambridgeſhire. - 75 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
has upright ſtalks near two feet high, which are hairy, 
garni ed with. trifoliate leaves, having roundiſh lobes, ' 
which are ſawed at their points. The flowers are produced 
at the top of the ſtalk in long, obtuſe, hairy ſpikes, of a 
bright red colour, ſo make a pretty appearance during their 
continuance. It is an annual plant, fo is not proper for. 
ſowing as fodder. _ 

The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the South of France and Italy; it riſes with a 
ſtrong ſmooth ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed with 
trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are two inches and a half: 
longs and near a quarter broad, ſtanding upon long foot- 
ſtalks, which are embraced by ftipulz or ſheaths their 


whole length. The flowers are produced at the top of the. 


ſtalks in very long ſpikes; they are of a beautiful red co- 
lour, ſo make a fine appearance. It flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ;. 
this riſes with a ſlender {tiff ſtalk near two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow, 
and hairy. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
ſtalks in oblong conical ſpikes; the indentures of their 
empalements end in long briſtly hairs, which are almoſt 
equal in length; the ſpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a 
pale red colour. | 
The ninth ſort is the common hare's foot trefoil; which. 


rows naturally upon dry gravelly land in moſt parts of 
England, 2 2 — 4 onto of the fell of the 
foil, for it is rarely ſeen upon good ground. This plant. 
is ſeldom eat by cattle, ſo is unfit for paſture, and is only 
mentioned here becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; 
it is am annual plant, whoſe root decays ſoon after it has 
perfected ſeeds. | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on arable land in. many, 
parts of England ; this has trailing ſtalks, which put out. 
roots at their joints. The leaves ſtand upon long ſlender. 
foot-ſtalks ; the lobes are roundiſh, and ſawed on their. 
edges; the flowers are collected in roundiſh heads, ſtand- 
ing upon lender foot-ſtalks, which riſe from the wings 
of the ſtalks.; theſe have bladdery empalements, which. 
terminate in two teeth. When theſe lie on the ground, 
their globular heads, having a little bluſh of red on their 
upper ſide toward the ſun, and the other part being white, 
have a great reſemblance of ſtrawberries, and from thence - 
it was called ſtrawberry trefoil. 


Theie forts. are preſerved in botanic gardens. for va- 


] riety ; they are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which may be 


ſown on an open bed of ground, either in autumn or. 
ſpring. . a 

The plants which come up in autumn, will grow much 
larger, and flower earlier in the ſummer than thoſe whick 
are ſown in the ſpring, ſo from thoſe good ſeeds may be 
always obtained, whereas the others ſometimes miſcarry. . 
When the plants come up, they require no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 


are too cloſe. . 3 
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The elevench ſort is the common melilot, which is uſed 
in medicine, and has been already deſcribed under the ar- 
ticle MeLiLoOT, which fee. - 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Bohemia and Au- 


ſtria, but has been long cultivated in En as 4 medi- | 


inal plant, though at preſent it is rarely uſed ; it is annual. 

e ſtalks are large, hollow, and channelled ; they riſe 
about a foot high, iſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are oval, ſlightly fawed on their edges, ſtand- 
ing upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are col- 

letied in oblong ſpikes, which ſtand upon very long foot- 
ſtalks, ſpringing from the wings of the ſtalk at every joint; 
they are of a pale blue colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 
mon melilot ; theſe appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall yellow ſeeds, of a kidney ſhape, two or 
— — * in each Wu The whole 8 

av ong ſcent like that of fenugreek, and peri 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. Millers Gard, Die. 

TRENCH, a furrow cut in the earth for draining land. 
See the articles Boo and Dr AininG. 

 TRENDLE, any thing that turns round. 

To FTREFALLOW, to plough land the third time be- 
fore ſowing. 

TROUGH, a long veſſel for holding water, 8c. 

TRUG, or Tx, a hod for mortar. | 

TRUNDLE, a ſort of carriage with low wheels, for 
* heavy and cumberſome loads. 

ONK, the ſtem or body of atree; or the part between 
the ground and the place where it divides into branches. 
USS, a bundle of hay, ſtraw, &c. N 

A truſs of hay muſt contain fiſty- ſix pounds, or half a 
hundred weight ; thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In June, 
July, and Auguſt, a truſs of new hay muſt weigh fixty 

unds. | 
"" TUMBREL, a dung-cart, 

TUMOUR, a preternatural ſwelling or eminence-ri- 
ſing m any part of a horſe, and arifes cither from external 
injuries, or internal cauſes. N 

Swellings cauſed by external accidents, as blows and 
bruĩſes, ſhould at firſt be treated with reſtringents; thus, 
let the part be bathed frequently with hot vinegar or ver- 
Juice, and, where it will admit of bandage, let a flan- 
nel wetted with the ſame be rowled on: if by this method 


the ſwelling does not ſubſide, apply, eſpecially on the legs, 


a poultice with red wine lees, ſtrong grounds, and 
oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and oatmeal; either of 
theſe may be continued twice a day, after bathing, till the 
ſwelling abates; when, in order to diſperſe it intirely, the 
vinegar ſhould be vey 4 for camphorated fpirit of wine, 
to four ounces of which, may be added one of ſpirit of ſal 
armoniac ; or-it may be bathed with a mixtnre of two 
dunces of crude ſal armoniac boiled in a quart of chamber- 
Ive, twice a day, and rags dipped in the ſame may be 
rowled on. 
Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay-leaves, 
and roſemary, and adding a proper quantity of ſpirits, are 
often of great ſervice to thin the juices, and fit them for 


tranſpiration; eſpecially if the injury has affected the 


joints. 


Brit in bruiſes, where the extravaſated blood will not. 


by theſe means be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to open 

the ſkin, and let out the grumes. | 
Critical tumours, or eo which terminate fevers, 

ſhould by no means be diſperſed ; except 

on the paſtern or coſſin joint, ſo as to endanger them: in 


when they fall 


of four times a day, anda cloth or flannel frequently wrung 
out of the fame ſhould be bound on, in order to keep the 
joint continually breathing. 

But if the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, behind the 
ears, on the pol „or in the groins and ſheath, 
&c. it ſhould be encouraged and forwarded by ripening 
poultices, wherever they can be applied; oatmeal boiled 
ſoft in milk, to which a proper quantity of oil and lard is 
added, may anſwer this purpoſe ; or the poultice recom- 
mended in treating of the ſtrangles : theſe muſt be applied 
twice a day, till the matter is perceived to fluctuate under 
the fingers, when it ought to be let out; for which pur- 
oo let the tumour be opened with a knife or ftrong 

uncet, the whole length of the ſwelling, if it can be 
done fafely, for nothing contributes ſo much to a kind 
healing, as the matter's having a free diſcharge, and the 
opening being big erough to dreſs to the bottom. | 

Pledgits of tow ſpread with black or yellow bafilicon 
(or the wound ointment) and dipped in the ſame, melted 
don with a fifth part of oil of turpentine, ſhould be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the fore, and filled up lightly with 
the ſame, without cramming ; it may be thus dreſſed once 
or twice a day, if the diſcharge is great, till a proper digeſ- 
tion is procured, when it ſhould be changed for pledgits 

read with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 

me manner. 

Should the fore not digeſt kindly, but run a thin water 
and look pale, foment as ' often as you dreſs, with the 
above fomentation ; and apply over your dreſſing the 
ſtrong beer poultice, and continue this method till the 
matter grows thick, and the ſore florid. 

The following ointments will generally anſwer your 


expectations in all common cafes, and may be prepared 


without, as well as with, the verdigreaſe. 


Take Venice turpentine and bees wax, of each a 
pound ; oil of olives one pound and a half ; yellow 

. roſin twelve ounces: when melted together, two 
or three ounces of verdigreaſe finely powdered may 
be ſtirred in, and kept ſo till cold, to prevent its 
ſubſiding. 


Take of yellow bafilicon, or the above ointment 
without verdigreaſe, four ounces ; and red preci- 
pitate finely powdered half an ounce : mix them 
together cold, with a knife or ſpatula. 
This laſt applied early, will prevent a fungus, or proud 

fleſh, from ſhooting out; for if you dreſs too Jong with 

the above digeſtive, the fungus will rife faſt, and give 
ſome trouble to ſuppreſs it; when it will be neceſſary to 
waſh the ſore as often as you dreſs, with a ſolution of 
blue vitriol in water, or to ſprinkle it with burnt allum 
and precipitate. If theſe ſhould not be powerful enough, 
touch with a cauſtic, or waſh with the ſublimate water, 
made by diſſolving half an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in 

a pint of lime- water. | 
But this trouble may in a great meaſure be prevented, 

if the ſore is on a part where bandage can be applied with 

compreſſes of linen cloth: for even when theſe excrct- 
cences regerminate, as it were, under the knife, and ſpring 
up in ſpite of the cauſtics above-mentioned, they are to be 
ſubdued by moderate compreſſion made on the ſprouting 


fibres, by theſe means. 
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receipts to anſwer every intention of this kind by medi- 
cines; but as they have not, I think, laid down ſuſſicient 


rules for their application in thoſe caſes where they are moſt | ſtroy 
wanted, I hope the following general directions will not 


be unacceptable ; as the difficulty in healing ſome kinds of 
ſores ariſes frequently from the unſkilful manner of dreſ- 
ſing them. 

t may be neceflary then to obſerve here once for all, 
that the cures of moſt ſores are effected by the ſimpleſt me- 
thods, and that it is often of much more conſequence to 
know how to dreſs a ſore, than what to dreſs it with ; and 
in this conſiſts indeed the chief art of this branch of 
ſurgery ; for the moſt eminent in that profeſſion have long 
ſince diſcovered, that variety of ointments and falves are 
unneceſſary in the cure of moſt wounds and ſores, and they 
have accordingly diſcarded the greateſt part, formerly in 


repute for that purpoſe; repeated obſervations having 


taught them, that after the digeſtion, nature is generally 
diſpoſed to heal up the wound faſt enough herſelf, and that 
the ſurgeon's chief care is co prevent a luxuriancy, com- 
monly called proud fleſh ; which all ointments wherein 
lard or oil enters, are but too prone to encourage, as they 
keep the fibres too lax and ſupple ; and which dry lint alone, 
early applied, as eaſily prevents, by its abſorbing quality, 
and light compreſſion on the ſprouting fibres. 

Thus if a hollow wound or ſore is crammed with tents, 
or the dreſſings are applied too hard, the tender ſhoots of 
fleſh from the bottom are prevented puſhing up ; and the 
ſides of the ſore 1n time from this diſtention may grow hor- 
ney, and turn fiſtulous; nor has the matter by this method 
a free diſcharge. | 

On the other hand, if ſores of any depth are dreſſed 
ſuperficially, the external parts being more diſpoſed to heal 
and come together than the internal, they will fall into 
contact, or heal too ſoon; and the ſore not filling up pro- 
perly from the bottom, will break out afreſh. 

Hence we may juſtly conceive how little ſtreſs is to be 
laid on famous ointments, or family ſal ves, unſkilfully ap- 
plied ; for unleſs this due medium 1s obſerved, or obtained 
in the dreſſing, no hollow ſore can heal up properly. 

I thought it neceſlary to be a little explicit on this head, 
as gentlemen ſo frequently complain of being diſappointed 
in their cures, notwithſtanding the. excellency of their 
ointment, or balſam ; and to convince them that leſs con- 
fidence ſhould be put in theſe favourite medicines than is 
jr imagined ; for where the habit is ſound, and the 

lood and juices in good condition, there are few ſimple 
dreſſings that will not ſucceed; and when otherwiſe, the 


moſt pompous will not avail, till theſe are rectiſied by pro- 


per internal medicines. 

As ſoon then as a good digeſtion is procured (which is 
known by the thickneſs and whiteneſs of the matter diſ- 
charged, and the florid red colour at the bottom of the 
fore) let the dreſſings be changed for the precipitate medi- 
cine; or the ſore may be filled up with dry lint alone, or 
cipped in lime- water with a little honey and tincture of 
myrrh, or brandy: about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former; a pledgit of lint dipped in this mixture 


could alſo be applied to the bottom of the ſore, which 


ſhould be filled up with others to the ſurface or edges, but 


not crammed in too hard, as before obſerved, nor yet ap- 


plied too looſely. 
By this method, the ſore would incarn, or heal up pro- 


Perly, and ſoſt ſpungy fleſh would be prevented, or ſup- 


Authors on farriery have in general 2 very proper 
I 


ng in time: whereas when ointments or ſalves are too 

ong continued, a fungus or proud fleſh, is thereby ſo en- 

couraged in its growth, that it requires ſome time to de- 

and eat it down again: a proper compreſs of cloth, 

and a linen roller is abſolutely neceſſary both for this pur- 
poſe, and to ſecure on the dreſſings, wherever they can 

conveniently be applied. Bartlet's Farriery, page 236. 

'TUPP, a ram. | 

TUPPING-TIME, ramming time. 

TURF, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fewel. 

In Flanders, their turf is dry or pared from off the ſur- 

face of the earth, and cut in firm of bricks. The ſedge, 

or ſpecies of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, 

I greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the 
re. 

The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of the dykes 
or canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which 
means they not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is 
very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo keep 
their dykes clear and navigable: this turf earth is very 
black. As they take it up from the bottom of the dykes, 
they ſpread it owt the edges of ſuch a thickneſs, as that 
it may be reduced to three inches when „ dried. 
In this condition they cut it into pieces of turfs ſeven or 
eight inches long, and three broad, and, to complete the 
drying, lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in ſtacks. 

n the north of England, Scotland, &c. turf is dug 
out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peatmoſs. They 
dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 
four feet, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes 
them out in parallelopipeds nine or ten inches long, and 
three ſquare; which are ſpread on the ground to drain as 
faſt as dug; and then ſet up an end three or four againſb 
each other, for the wind to blow through them; and at 
laſt they are ſtacked or houſed. The pits or dykes in a few” 
years fill up again, and afford a freſh crop. 

TURF-ASHES. See the article ASHES. 

TURF-BOGS. See Bog, Moor, and Mooss. 

TURFING-SPADE, an inſtrument uſed to under-cut 
the turf, after it is marked out with the plough. 

TURKEY, the name of a well known fowl, reared in 
many parts of England. 

& Moſt of our houſewives, ſays a Swediſh author on 
huſbandry, have long deſpaired of ſucceſs in rearing tur- 
keys, and complained that the profit rarely indemnifies 
them for tl Cir trouble and loſs of time: whereas, con- 
tinues he, little more is to be done than to plunge the 
chick into a veſſel of cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, forcing it to ſwallow 
one whole pepper-corn, and then reſtoring it to its mo- 
ther. From that time it will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen's chick. After which it mult be 
remembered that theſe uſeful creatures are ſubjeCt to one 
particular malady whilſt they are young, which carries 
them off in a few days. When they begin to droop, exa- 
mine carefully the frathers on their rump, and you will 
find two or three, whoſe quill. part is filled with blood. 
Upon drawing theſe the chick recovers, and after that re- 


quires no other care than what is commonly beſtowed on: 
mr! mp range the court-yard. 
| cc 


cle articles are too true tobe denied; and in proof 

of the ſucceſs, three pariſnes in weden have, for many 

years, gained ſeveral hundred pounds by rearing and ſell - 
ing turkeys.” Rural Oeconamy, page 7399 
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TURNEP, or Turnip, an eſculent plant, of which 


there are three ſpecies enumerated by Miller. The firſt 
is the turnip which is commonly cultivated in the fields, of 
which there are the following varieties, viz. the round 
red or purple topped turnip, the, green topped turnip, the 
ye turnip, the black rooted turnip, and the early 

utch turnip. Ihe laſt fort is commonly ſown early in 
the ſpring, to ſupply the markets in May and June, but 1s 
never cultivated for a general crop. The red rooted tur- 
nip was formerly more cultivated in England than at pre- 
ſent ; for ſince the large green topped turnip has been in- 
troduced, all the ſkillful farmers prefer it to the other ſorts; 
the roots of the green will grow to a large ſize, and con- 
tinue good much longer than the other ſorts. The next to 
this is the red or purple topped turnip, which will alſo 
grow urges and is extremely good for * time; but the 


roots of this will become ſtringy much ſooner than thoſe of 
the green topped. The long rooted turnip, the yellow 


turnip, and the blackiſh rooted turnip, are now rarel 
cultivated in England, neither of them being ſo for 
the table or for feed, as the red and green topped turnip, 
though there are ſome few perſons who ſow them for the 
fake of vari 


The French turnip is not much cultivated in England, 


but in France and Holland they are in great eſteem, eſpe- 
cially for ſoups ; their roots being ſmall, are boiled whole 
in the ſoup, and ſo ſerved up to the table; theſe mult be 
uſed while they are young, otherwiſe they will become 
rank and ſtringy. | 

Theſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties, which have ac- 
cidentally been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as diſtinct ſpecies ; but yet I am certain 
they are conſtant, where care is taken in the ſaving of 
their ſeeds not to ſuffer any mixture to ſtand for ſeeds : 1 
have ſown of three or four ſorts ſeveral years, and have al- 
ways found them retain their differences; however, it is 
not eaſy to determine if ſome of theſe were not by culture 
firſt obtained from ſeeds of the common white turnip. 
The yellow turnip ſeems moſt unlikely to have been an 
accidental variety, for I have never known this alter, and 
the roots are yellow within, whereas all the other have 
white fleſh, notwithſtanding their outſides are of very dif- 
ferent colours. 

The long rooted turnip is, I think, a diſtinct ſpecies, 
the form of the root, and its manner of growth being to- 
tally different from the other ſorts. I have ſeen theſe roots 
as long as thoſe of the parſnip, and nearly of the ſame thape ; 
theſe run deep into the ground, ſo are unfit for feeding 
of cattle ; and unleſs they are uſed very young, become 
ſtrong, ſo not proper for the table, which has occaſioned 
ale Cali rejected of late years. 

The green topped turnip grows above ground more 
than any of the other, which renders it preferable for feed- 
ing of cattle ; and being the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt root when 
grown large of any of the kinds, is moſt eſteemed for the 
table ; but in very ſevere winters they are in greater dan- 
ger of fuffering by froft, than thoſe whoſe roots lie more 
in the ground, eſpecially if they are not covered by ſnow; 
for when they are frequently hard frozen and thawed, it 
cauſes them to rot ſooner than thoſe whoſe fleſh is leſs ten- 


der and fweet. I have ſeen the roots of this fort, which 


were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were as ſweet 
and tender, as any of the ſmalleſt roots. 

Turnips delight in a light, ſandy, loamy foil, which 
muſt not be rich; for in a rich foil they grow rank and 


. 
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are ſticky, but if it be moiſt they will thrive the better in 
ſummer, eſpecially in freſh land, where they are always 
ſweeter them upon an old worn-out or a rich ſoil. 

The common ſeaſon for ſowing of turnips, is any time 
from the beginning of June to the middle of Auguſt, or a 
little later ; though it is not adviſeable to ſow them much 
after, becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very mild, 
they will not have time to apple before winter, nor will 
the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the middle of July, 
agg very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumn. 

ut, notwithſtanding this is the general ſeaſon in which 
the greateſt part of turnips are ſown in the country, yet, 
about London, they are ſown ſucceſſively from March to 
Auguſt, by thoſe who propagate them to ſupply the mar- 
kets with their roots ; but there is a great hazard of loſing 
thoſe which are ſown early in the year, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, by the fly, which will devour whole fields of 
this plant while young ; ſo that where a ſmall quantity 


y | for the ſupply of a family is wanted, it will be abſolutely 


ne ceſſary to water them in dry weather; and where a per- 
ſon ſows thoſe ſeeds in April and May, it thould always 
be upon a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they ſeldom come to good, 
the heat of the weather at that ſeaſon being too great for 
them —— a dry ſoil; but thoſe which are ſown towards 
the middle or latter end of June, commonly receive ſome 

refreſhing ſhowers to bring them forward ; without which, 
it is very common to have them all deſtroyed. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould always be ſown upon an open ſpot 
of ground; for if they are near hedges, walls, buildings, 
or trees, they will draw up, and be very long topped, but 
their roots will not grow to any ſize. 

They are ſown in great plenty in the fields near Lon- 
don, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for food for : 
cattle in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food'; 
and this way is become a great improvement to harren : 
ſandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, by the cul- 
ture of turnips, many perſons have doubled the yearly va- - 
lue of their ground. 

The land upon which this feed is ſown, ſhould be 
ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in May, that is once 
more ploughed and twice well harrowed, and made very 
fine ; then the ſeed ſhould he ſown pretty thin; for it be- 
ing ſmall, a little will ſow a large piece of ground; one 
pound is the common allowance for an acre of land. The 
ſeed muſt be harrowed in as ſoon- as it is ſown, with a 
ſhort - tined harrow, and the ground rolled with a wooden 
roll, to break the clods, and make the ſurface even. In 
ten days or a fortnight after ſowing, the plants will come 
up; at which time, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove-dry, they 
will be in great danger of being deſtroyed by the fly ; but 
if it ſo happen, the ground muſt be ſowed again, for the 
ſeed being — the chief expence is the labour ; but the 
ground ſhould be firſt harrowed to loofen it, eſpecially if 
it is ſtiff land. . 

When the plants have got four or five leaves, they 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and to cut up the 
plants where they are too thick, leaving the remaining 
ones about ſix or eight inches aſunder each way, whic 
will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the firſt 
tary, > the ſooner this is performed, when the plants 
have four leaves, the better they will thrive ; but in the 
ſecond hoeing, which muſt be performed about a month 
after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, ſo as that the remain- 
ing plants may ſtand fourteen or ſixteen inches diſtance, 
or more, eſpecially if they are deſigned for 3 of 
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cattle ; for where the plants are allowed a good diſtance, 
the roots will be hy ren large ; ſo that what is loſt 
in number, will be over-gained by their bulk, which is 


| what I have often obſerved. But in ſuch places where 


they are ſown for the uſe of the kitchen, they need not 


be left at a greater diſtance than ten inches or a foot, be- | 


cauſe large roots are not ſo generally eſteemed for the 
table. 

It is not many years ſince the practice of ſowing turnips 
for feeding of cattle, has been of general uſe ; how it hap- 

ed that this improvement ſhould have been ſo long neg- 

ected in every part of Europe, is not eaſy to determine, 
ſince it is very plain, that this piece of huſbandry was 
known to the ancients. For Columella, in treating . of 
the ſeveral kinds of vegetables which are proper for the 
fields, recommends the cultivating rape in plenty; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, thoſe roots which are not wanted for the 
table, will be eaten by the cattle : yet this plant was not 
much cultivated in the fields till within the laſt ſixty or ſe- 
venty years ; nor is the true method of cultivating turnips 
yet known, or at leaſt not practifed, in ſome of the diſ- 
tant counties of England, at this time. For in man 
places the ſeed is ſown with barley in the ſpring, and thoſe 
plants which come up, and live till the barley 1s cut, pro- 
duce a little green for the ſheep to pick up, but never 
have any roots. In other places, where the turnip ſeed is 
ſown by itſelf, the method of hoeing them is not under- 
ſtood ; ſo that weeds and turnips are permitted to grow 
together ; and where the turnips come up thick in patches, 
they are never thinned, ſo that they draw up to have long 
leaves, but never can have roots, ' which is the 
principal part of the plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly at- 
tended to. 

The general method now practiſed in England, for cul- 
tivating this plant in the fields, is the ſame as 1s praCtiſed 


by the farming gardeners, who ſupply the London mar- 


kets with theſe roots, and is the ſame as before directed. 
But it is only within the compaſs of a few years, that the 
country people have been acquainted with the method of 
hoeing them; ſo that the farmers formerly employed gar- 
deners, who had been bred up in the kitchen gardens, to 
perform this work ; but it is now performed by many 
country labourers, by which means that practice is loſt 
to the kitchen gardeners ; the labourers doing it much 
cheaper. 

There has alſo been another method practiſed very late- 
ly, by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of tur- 
nips, which is by ſowing the ſeed in rows, with the drill- 
plough. In ſome places the rows are fown three feet aſun- 
der, in others four, in ſome five, and ſome ſix. The 
latter has been recommended by ſome, as the molt proper 
diſtance ; and although the intervals are ſo large, yet the 
crop produced on an acre has been much greater than up- 
on the ſame quantity of land, where the rows have been 
but half this diſtance ; and upon all the fields which have 
been tilled, the crops have greatly exceeded thoſe which 
have been hand-hoed. The late lord viſcount Town- 
ſbend was at the expence of making the trial of theſe two 
different methods of huſbandry, with the greateſt care, by 
cqually dividing the fame fields into different lands, which 
were alternately ſown in drills, and the intermediate lands 
in broad-caft. The latter were hoed by hand, in the 
common method, and the other cultivated by the hoeing- 
plough; and when the roots were fully grov n, his lord- 
ſhip had an equal quantity of land, which had been ſowed 


| 


| in the different methods, meaſured, and the roots drawn 
up and weighed ; thoſe roots which had been cultivated 
by the plough, were ſo much larger than the other, that 
the crop of one acre weighed a ton and half more than that 
of an acre in the other huſbandry. | 

But when the turnips are ſown in drills, they will re- 
quire to be hoed by hand, to ſeparate and cut out the 
plants, where they are too near together in the rows; as 
alſo to cut up the weeds between the plants, where the 
plough cannot reach them. If this is carefully performed, 
the ploughing of the intervals will encourage the growth 
of the roots, by thus ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever 
elſe is ſown the Dllowing ſpring. 'This method of culture 
may be ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than that common- 
ly practiſed, by thoſe unacquainted with it; but thoſe 
who have made trial of both, find the horſe-hoeing to be 
much the cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For the country 
people, who are 8 in hand-hoeing of turnips, are 
"wy apt to hurry over their work, ſo that half the weeds 
are left growing, and the plants are ſeldom ſingled out ſo 
well as they ſhould be; nor are they curious enough to diſ- 
tinguiſh the charlock, which is one of the moſt common 
weeds in arable land, from the turnips ; ſo that about the 
middle of September, it is very common to ſee the fields 
of turnips full of the yellow flowers of the charlock. Now, 
in the horſe-hoeing, all the weeds in the intervals will be 
entirely deſtroyed ; ſo that if a few plants in the rows of 
turnips ſhould be overlooked, they may be eafily drawn 
when they appear viſible, and by this method the land will 
be ſooner and better cleaned from weeds. 

The greateſt evil which attends a crop of turnips, is that 
of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which uſually happens 
ſoon after the plants come above-ground, or while they 
are in the ſeed-leaf; for, after ny have = out their 
rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt this danger. 
This always happens in dry weather; ſo that, if there 
ſhould be rain when the turnips come up, they will grow 
ſo faſt, as to be in a few days out of danger from the fly ; 
and it hath been found, that thoſe, which have been ſown 
in drills, have eſcaped the fly much better than thoſe ſown 
in broad-caſt ; but, if ſoot is ſown along the ſurface of each 
drill, it will be of great ſervice to keep off the fly, and a 
{mall quantity of it will be ſufficient for a large field, 
where the drills only are to be covered. 

Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is from the 
caterpillars, which very often attack them, when they are 
grown ſo large as to have ſix or eight leaves on a plant. 
The ſureſt mothod of deſtroying theſe inſeRs, is to turn a 
large parcel of poultry into the field, which ſhould be kept 

ungry, and turned early in the morning into the field ; 
theſe towls will ſoon devour the inſecte, and clear the tur- 
nips. To this evil the turnips, which are ſown in drills, 
are not ſo much expoſed ; for as the ground between the 
rows wilt be kept ſtirred, the plants will be kept growing, 
ſo will not be in danger of ſuftering from theſe inſets, for 
the parent inſets never depoſit their eggs upon any plants 
which are in health ; but as ſoon as they are ſtinted, they 
are immediately covered with the eggs of theſe inſects ; 
and this holds in general with vegetables as with animals, 
who are ſeldom attacked by vermin when they are in per- 
fect health; whereas, when they become unhealthy, they 
are ſoon overſpread with them; ſo that it is the diſeaſe 
which cecaſions the vermin, and not the vergain the di- 
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When the turnips are ſown in drills, it will be the beſt 
way to plough between every other row at firſt, and ſome 
time after to plough the alternate intervals, by which me- 


thod the plants will receive more benefit from the often 


ſtirring the ground than they would do, if all the intervals 
were hoed at one time; and plants will be in leſs danger of 
ſuffering from the earth being thrown up too high on ſome 
rows, while others may be left too bare of earth ; but, 
when the earth has been thrown up on one fide of the 
drill, it may be turned down again ſoon after the next in- 
terval is ploughed. This alternate moving of the earth 
will prepare the ground very well for the ſucceeding crop, 
and greatly improve the turnips ; but, as the plough can- 
not well be drawn nearer to the drills than two or three 
inches, the remaining ground ſhould be forked to looſen 
the parts, and make way for the fibres of the roots to ſtrike 
ont into the intervals ; otherwiſe, if the land is ſtrong, it 
will become ſo hard in thoſe places which are not ſtirred, 
as to ſtint the growth of the turnips. This may be done 
at a ſmall expence ; a good hand will perform a great deal 
of this work in a day, and, whoever will make the trial, 
will find their account in practiſing it, eſpecially on all 
ſtrong land, where the turnips are much more liable to 
ſuffer from the binding of the ground, than they will be 
on a looſe ſoil ; but yet, in all ſorts of ground, it will be of 
great ſervice to practiſe this. 

When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
ploughing will be ſufficient, after the turnips are eaten, 

or the ſowing of barley, or any other crop ; ſo that there 

will be an advantage in this, when the turnips are kept 
late on the ground, as will often be the caſe, eſpeciallywhen 
they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, becauſe it is often 
the middle of April before the ground will be cleared ; for 
late feed in the ſpring, before the natural graſs comes up, 
18 the moſt wanted, where numbers of ſheep or ewes are 
maintained, and one acre of turnips will afford more feed 
than fifty acres of the beſt paſture at that ſeaſon. 

In Norfolk and ſome other counties they cultivate great 
quantities of turnips for feeding of black cattle, which turn 
to great advantage to their farms, for hereby they procure 
a good dreſſing for their land; ſo that they have extraor- 
dinary good crops of barley upon thoſe lands, which would 
not have been worth the ploughing, if it had not been thus 
huſbanded. : 

When the turnips are fed off the ground, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of the ground ; 
for, if they are not confined by hurdles to as much as 1s 
ſufficient for them one day, the cattle will ſpoil three times 
the quantity of turnips as they can cat, ſo that it is very 
bad huſbandry to give them too much room : therefore the 
hurdles ſhould be every day removed forward, and if the 
turnips are drawn out of the ground before the cattle or 
| ſheep are turned into the new incloſure, there will be leſs 
waſte made, for they will then eat up the whole roots ; 
whereas, if they are turned upon the turnips growing, 
they will ſcoop the roots, and leave the rinds, which 
bein 
— ſo that, when they are forked out of the ground, 
the ſheep will not eat any of thoſe roots which are thus 
tainted. 

I cannot omit taking notice of a' common miſtake, 
which has generally prevailed with perſons who have not 
been well | - extinct to the contrary, which is in relation 
to the mutton which is fatted with turnips, molt people 


hollow, the urine of the ſheep will lodge in 


guard them againſt the birds, otherwiſe they 
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believing it to be rank and ill taſted ; whereas it is a known 
fact, that the beſt mutton this country affords is all fatted 
on turnips, and that rank mutton, whoſe fat is yellow, is 
what the low marſhy lands of Lincolnſhire, and other rank 
paſtures, produce. | 

In order to fave good turnip ſeeds, you ſhould tranſplant 
ſome of the faireſt roots in February, placing them at leaſt 
two feet aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the ground 
clear from weeds, until the turnips have ſpread fo as to co- 
ver the ground, when they will prevent the weeds from 
growing. When the pods are formed, you ſhould carefully 
will devour 
it, eſpecially when it is near ripe ; at which time you 
ſhould either ſhoot the birds as they alight upon the ſced, 
or lay ſome bird-limed twigs upon it, whereby ſqme of 
them will be caught; and, if they are permitted to 
ſome time, and afterwards turned looſe, they will prevent 
the birds from coming thither again for ſome time, . as I 
have experienced. When the ſeed is ripe it ſhould be 
cut up, and ſpread to dry in the ſun; after which it may 
be threſhed out, and preſerved for uſe. | 

There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 
taking turnips, but few of them deſerve notice ; therefore 
I ſhall only mention two or three which I have ſeen tried 
with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in water 
with flour of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make it ſtrong of 
the brimſtone : another was ſteeping it in water with a 
quantity of the juice of horſe-aloes mixed, both which 
have been found of uſe. 'The ſowing of ſoot or tobacco- 
duſt over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear above 
ground, has alſo been found very ſerviceable : in ſhort, 
whatever will add vigour to the young plants, will prevent 
their being deſtroyed by the fly, for thoſe never attack 
4 till they are ſtinted in their growth. Miller's Gard. 

ict. 

Mr. Lifle is inclined to think, that the heſt way to 
manage turnips, the ſeed of which, ſays he, is impatient of 
growth, and apt to burſt in too much wet, as alſo to cor- 
rupt, if the ground be ſo dry as only to give it a damp, 
but not wet enough to ſet it on growing, is, firſt to har- 
row the ground fine, after it has been brought to a perfect 
tilth by plowing, then to roll it with a roller big enough 
to break the little clods, if any ſuch remain,. and fo let it 
lie till the next rain ; then, the ground being mellow, to 
ſow the ſeed, and harrow it in with ſhort-tined har- 
rows, which may not open the ground too deep, nor bury 
the ſeed ; then roll it again with a one-horſe roller, in or- 
der to keep the moiſture in the ground as deep as the ſeed 
may be: for the ſurface of the earth muſt not be dried be- 
fore the ſeed can ſtrike root, which may be in twice twen- 
ty-four hours; and yet that ſurface muſt be ſo fine, and fo 
24 compreſſed, that the ſeed may ſpear through it. 

e takes the myſtery, as he calls it, of the ſucceſs or miſ- 
—_ of a crop of turnips to conſiſt in theſe four things, 
viz. firſt, in the ſeeds not lying too deep ; ſecondly, in 
its not lying too wet, which it cannot eaſily do if harrowed 
in ſhallow, for the ſurface of the earth is ſoon dry; thirdly, 


in its not lying too dry ; and fourthly, in its lying in a fine 


bed. In another place, he tells us, that his gardener af- 
firmed to him, that he had found turnip-ſeeds, which had 
been dropped by accident and covered over with earth in 
digging, freſh and good a year after, when the earth was 
turned back again, and that it has then grown and pro- 


duced good turnips. The reaſon is, that every ſeed which 
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air, may remain in a ſound ſtate, and in a fit condition to 
vegetate, for many years, as bath been evinced by num- 
bers of inſtances. 

Mr. Duhamel adviſes after the two firſt hoeings a flight 
ploughing all over the field, with a plough that has no 
fins to the ſhare, as a ſpeedier and cheaper way to thin 
the plants: the turnips will not require any farther care. 
They will have attained their full ſize in October, before 
the froſts come, and ſhould then be taken up, ſtripped of 
their leaves, which may be given to cattle, and laid u 
hurdles in a dry place, with a layer of dry ſand between 
each layer of turnips, which may be thus piled up, and 
which will keep very well in this condition, for the food of 
cattle during the winter. In Norfolk, they ſtow them in 
their barns, when intended for fattening of bullocks. 

A dry ſeaſon is the beſt for hoeing turnips, becauſe nei- 
ther the weeds nor the turnips hoed up then will be ſo apt 
to grow again : and Mr. Liſle ſuppoſes that care ſhould be 
taken to hoe up thoſe that are deepeſt rooted in the earth, 
and to leave thoſe that grow upon, and almoſt out of it, 
without much regarding their ſize ; becauſe thoſe which 
lie on the ground, and have room to grow, will ſoon be- 
come the largeſt. 

Some ſow turnips on their flax and hemp grounds, at 
the ſame time as they pluck up thoſe plants, and the ſeed 
is pretty well buried by the ſtirring thereby given to the 
earth. Others give their corn ſtubble only a flight plow- 
ing after harveſt, then ſow the turnips very thin, and har- 
row in the ſeed. Theſe methods do very well when the 
ground is in good tilth. Others again, ſow late turnips, 
merely for the ſake of their leaves, which they uſe as 
green feed, when they are about a foot high ; and in this 
caſe they ſow the ſeed very thick. 

An eaſy way to have two growths of turnips in the ſame 
field, is to ſow ſeed of the laſt gathering, and ſeed that is 
two years old; for this laſt is longer before it riſes, than 
the new: and an advantage attending this method, is, 
that the turnips, by riſing at different times, will have the 
better chance to eſcape the fly, or grub, which ſometimes 
deſtroy them entirely : for it has been obſerved, that theſe 
flies often come ſuddenly in great ſwarms, and eat up the 
turnips as faſt as they riſe ; and that they ſometimes diſap- 
pear as ſuddenly ; fo that the turnips which riſe a few days 
after, in a neighbouring field, are not at all injured by 
them: conſequently, when the turnips of the ſame field 
riſe at different times, one or other may eſcape the ravage 
of theſe inſects; for they deſtroy them only while in their 


' feed leaf. 


The worm to which turnips are very liable 1 
guarded againſt, at leaſt in a great meaſure, as Mr. Liſle 
informs us, by liming the ground. This will alſo render 
them much ſweeter than they would otherwiſe be: and we 
are of opinion that freſh ſſacked lime ſtrewed over the 
ground when the turnip ſeed is ſown, will contribute 
greatly to preſerve the young plants from the fly. It is 
to the worm lodged in the root of the turnip, perhaps 
engendered from the egg of the fly, that Mr. Liſle im- 
putes the diſtemper or diſeaſe in turnips, which the Nor- 
ſolk farmers call the hanbery; ſo named from a like 
diſtemper in a horſe's heel. It is a watery excreſcence, 
formed probably by this inſect, in the ſame manner as 
galls are formed upon the leaves of the oak. In ſome 
years 1t takes off whole crops, and the turnips never 


thrive after it has begun to grow in them. 


. buried ſo deep as not to be affected by the changes in the | 


| they are, kept faſting two or 
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A gentleman, remarkable, among many other good qua- 
lities, for ſeveral excellent improvements which he has 
made in agriculture, tried with ſucceſs the following ex- 
periment, to preſerve turnips from the fly, and the better 
to ſecure their growth. He ſowed the ſeed in a nurſery, 


| where there was leaſt danger of Mugs or the fly, and where 


—_— eaſily be watered in cafe of great drought, to 
make them grow the quicker. They remained in this 
nurſery, till they were large- enough to be tranſplanted. 
By this means he gained ſome weeks longer, to perfect his 
fallow, or give a thorough plowing to ground which had 
borne a crop that ſeaſon. He tranſplanted his turnips into 
the field, and by planting them regularly at due diſtances, 
greatly leſſened the expence of hoeing ; their regularity 
making it very Caſy to deſtroy the weeds from time to 
time, as they appeared. | | 

In the ſecond part of the memoirs of the Society of 
Berne for the year 1762, the reverend Mr. Bertrand, not 
ſatisfied with even a ſcrupulous diſcharge of the duties of 
his clerical function, has inſtructed his pariſhioners, his 
country, and mankind, in the important ſubject of agri- 
culture. The improving of light ſoils by the culture of 
turnips, is one of his objects: upon which he very judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, that though it be right to plough ſtiff 
lands before the winter, in order to their being mellowed 
by the froſt ; yet as the fineſt and beſt parts of the ſoil 
will be in danger of being waſhed off, or carried down 
into the looſe earth underneath, when this is done in a. 
light ground, or in mould which has a ſandy or gravelly 
bottom ; it will be moſt adviſeable here, to turn the ſtub- 
ble down immediately after the corn has been taken off, 
and then to ſow turnips ; becauſe their ſpreading leaves. 
will ſhelter and ſecure the fine mould upon the ſurface, * 
and keep the land in good heart, whilſt the earth will be 
looſened and divided by their roots, ſo that it will be 
rather fitter for a ſpring crop, than if it had lain uncul- - 
tivated. | 

The chief uſe of turnips is, to feed cattle in the winter 
and ſpring, when there is a want of graſs for their paſture. . 
Cows, oxen, and hogs, are very fond of this food, which. 
fattens them, and increaſes the milk of the former. Sheep 
too eat it readily, and thrive upon it, when they have 
been uſed to it early; but they do not reliſh it when it has 
not been offered them till they are grown old : however, if 

three days, moſt of them take 

to it, and when they have once taſted it, they become very 
fond of, and feed kindly upon it. In ſome places, they 
feed their lambs with turnips till the middle of April, 
though they then begin to run up to ſeed. Farmers chooſe 
rather to do this, than to let them hurt their clover, ſain- 
foin, lucern, &c. Some parboil them a little, at firſt, 
till their cattle, and particularly their ſheep, are accuſtomed 
to them : but a lamb only three weeks old, will, after it 
has once eaten of this food, ſcoop out a raw turnip with 
great glee. | | 

Turnips, if not clean eaten, and well cleared off the 
ground, _ take root again, run to ſeed, and do great 
damage to the enſuing crop. Mr. Liſle inſtances it in a. 
gentleman of Berkſhire, who plowed up a turnip field in 
the ſpring, and ſowed it with peas : but the little dwarf 
turnips that were left behind, uneaten, notwithitanding his 
plowing them up, took root again, run to. feed in great. 
quantities, and did much damage to his crop of peas. 

The practice of turning a flock of ſheep, at random, 


into a large field of turnips, is very bad: for they will 


then | 
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then ſpoil more in a fortnight, than would keep them 2 
whole winter. The beſt way, therefore, of feeding them 
with theſe roots, is, as Mr. Tull adviſes, and after him 
M. Duhamel, one or other of the three following me- 
thods, which are equally applicable to the drill, and to the 
common huſbandry. 

The firſt is, to portion out the turnip ground, by in- 
cloſing with hurdles ſo much only as the ſheep can clear 
in one day; and fo to advance the folds farther into the 
field every morning, until all be ſpent. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the ſheep never eat them clean this way, 


but take only the leaves and the heart of the turnip: fo | 


.that great part of them remains in the earth. It is true 
that theſe fragments, if left there, rot, and become a ma- 
nure : but when they are wanted for the food of the flock, 
and are to that end pulled up with iron crooks or forks 
made for this purpoſe, the ſheep do not reliſh, and conſe- 


quently cat but little of, theſe then dirty withered remains, | 


tainted with their urine, dung, &c. nor can they nouriſh 
them ſo well as roots which are freſh and cleanly. 

The ſecond method differs from the former only in 
pulling up the turnips ſo far as they are hurdled off, before 
the ſheep are turned in. They then eat them better, be- 
cauſe the food is freſh and in good condition. Beſides, as 
the whole turnips are pulled up more eaſily than their pieces 
can be, there is not ſuch waſte as in the other way. The 
turnips which grow next to the hurdles ſhould be thrown 
towards the middle of the ſpace hurdled off; becauſe they 
will be leſs liable to be trampled upon and ſpoiled there, 
than nearer to the hurdle, where the ſheep run about 
mote in ſearch of means, of eſcaping into the open 

eld. 

The third way is to pull up the turnips, and carry them 
into ſome other ground, and there ſpread them every day 
on a new place, where the ſheep will cat them up clean. 
This is done when there is land not far off, which has more 
need of dung than that where the turnips grow. The ex- 
pence of carrying the turnips is compenſated by ſaving the 
price, or at leaſt the carriage and removing of the hurdles : 
only when the turnips are laid on a ſpot of graſs, as is fre- 
quently done in wet weather, the benefit of the dung and 
urine of the ſheep is loſt, 

This method is requiſite when the field on which the 
turnips grow is wet; becauſe, 1. The ſheep would tram- 

le upon, and bury, part of the turnips, which would be 

ſt. 2. In treading that wet earth, they would poach it, 
and render it unfit for corn. 3. By this means, a field may 
be dunged, as we have juſt obſerved, which wants it more 
than that where the turnips grew. 4. This muſt neceſ- 
farily be done, if wheat has been ſown in the alleys between 
the rows of turnips, according to the principles of the 
new huſbandry. | | 

Turnips are always carried off the field, when they 
are intended to fatten the larger forts of cattle : and the 
| ſhould be cut in pieces for them, leſt they choak them- 
ſctves with the whole ones. "They are given morning and 
evening to ſtall-fed cattle, which in the intervals, cat like- 
wiſe common fodder ; but the turnips increaſe their appe- 
tite to ſuch a degree, that a middle ſized bullock, ſtalled 
ſor fattening, will conſume near two hundred pounds 
weight of theſe roots in twenty-four hours, beſides hay : 
whereas, if nothing but hay were given him, he would 
hardly eit half the quantity that he will with the turnips. 
A hcalthy bullock, in only good plight at the time of his 


| 
| 


| 


beginning to be fed with turnips, will be very well fattened 
in three months. 

Mr. Tull ſays he ſound by experience, that the beſt way 
of ſowing turnips is in ſingle rows, fix feet aſunder. He 
ſowed them in double rows alſo at that diſtance, but they 
did not do well: and he likewiſe ſowed them in ſingle 
rows, with intervals of only three feet. "Theſe laſt yielded 
a greater crop than a neighbouring field, which was ſown 
and be; in the common way: but neither the ſingle 
rows three feet aſunder, nor the double rows with interme- 
diate diſtances of ſix feet, yielded, ſays he, half ſo much, 
as the ſingle rows ſix feet aſunder: from whence he con- 


cludes, that it is beſt to leave a ſpace of fix feet between 


the rows ; for that, if the alleys are well plowed, theſe 
turnips will thrive wonderfully, even though no other 
moiſture falls but the dew, which will fink into the earth 
to their roots. | 

However, notwithſtanding Mr. Tull's experiment, M. 
Duhamel is for ſowing turnips in double rows, if the in- 
tervals are of fix feet; or if they are ſown in ſingle rows, 
he would have theſe rows be but four feet aſunder, which 
is the ſpace left between the rows of vines in Languedoc, 
and which 1s there plowed with oxen. | 

An ounce of ſeed will ſow as much land when drilled, 
as a pound will in the common way: and if care be taken 
to diſtribute only the neceſſary quantity, a great deal of 
trouble will be faved in the hoeing of the plants, after- 
wards, to thin them. But it is eſſential to obſerve, we 
muſt again repeat it, that all roots, whether turnips, car- 
rots, parſneps, parſly, or any other, always thrive beſt 
where there is a great depth of fine, light, well looſened 
mould. M. Duhamel trenched the whole of his kitchen- 
garden three feet deep : all his pot-herbs grew very fine, 
and his roots in particular were of a ſurprizing ſize. | 

Mr. Tull, by drilling his turnip ſeeds alternately at dif- 
ferent depths in the earth, was ſure to ſucceed in one part 
or other, whether the ſeaſon was wet or dry. If wet, 
the ſeed ſlightly covered ſprouted firſt ; and in dry ſeaſons, 
that which lay deepeſt was the firſt that roſe. By this 
means, and by mixing the ſeed, half new and half old, 
for the new always comes up ſooneſt, he had four comings 
up, which, as he obſerves, gave the plants ſo many chances 
to eſcape the fly. 

If one was ſure of having rain immediately after the 
turnips are ſown, it would undoubtedly be right to fow 
them very ſhallow : but if no rain happens, they are be 


8 45 in the earth, becauſe they there meet with moiſture 
ſufficient to make them grow. 


When the ſeaſon has been ſo kindly that all the ſeeds 


have grown, and the plants have not ſuffered by the fly 
or other inſects, they muſt be thinned early, that the 
ground may not be exhauſted by ſuch as are not intended 
to remain; for thoſe that are left ſhould be about a foot 
aſunder. | | 
When the turnips ſown in drills thrive well, only each 
alternate alley need be hoed at one time, and the others a 
few days after ; it being better to feed the plants gradually, 
by dividing the hoeings in this manner, than to give them 


a great deal of food at once, by hoeing all the alleys to- 


gether, and afterwards leave them double the time without 
any culture at all, Another advantage attending this me- 


thod is, that the plants will be the leſs liable to be killed 


by hot dry weather, and- the leſs apt to be damaged by 
heavy rains. But it will not, indeed, ſo effectually deſtroy 


weeds, 
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weeds, which ought always to be a principal object of the 


huſbandman's care, and which ever is one of the chief in- 
tentions of the New Hufbandry. However, as all weeds 
are very apparent in the alleys, it is eaſy to extirpate them 
there ; and as to thoſe which may chance to be in the rows, 
the perſons who thins the turnips may cut them up at the 
fame time. He will there moſt eafily diſtinguiſh the 
charlock from the turnips, eſpecially when the leaves 
of theſe laſt are come to be about the breadth of a half 
crown. 

All plants ſown in ſingle rows are greatly benefited by 
the alternate hoeing of the alleys between them: for, as 
M. Duhamel obſerves, 1. Four of theſe hoeings, which 
coſt no more than two entire ones, are almoſt as beneficial 
to the plants as four complete hoeings. 2. A plant which 
finds a great deal of nouriſhment on one ſide, is the better 
able to thrive without receiving ſo much on the other. 
3. If, in hoeing very near the plant, ſome of its roots are 
broke ; thoſe on the other fide, not hoed, upply the wants 
of the plant, till the broken ones have made freſh ſhoots 
4. The horſe-hoe may therefore be brought very near to 
the turnips, without fear of hurting them ; provided it do 


not ſorce them out of the earth. 5. When a farmer has 


a great quantity of turnips to hoe, they are ſooner ſup- 
plied by this culture, than they poſſibly could be if all the 
alleys were to be hoed. | 
furrow ſhould not beleft open near the turnips, while 
they are young ; becauſe the earth about them would in 
that caſe become too dry : but there is no danger of this in 
the autumn, when they are grown ſtrong, and the earth 
is moiſt. Neither is it adviſeable to leave a furrow open 
near them during the winter ; becauſe they would be in 
danger of being hurt by the froſt. 
When theſe plants are grown large, and their roots are 
eonſequently pretty well extended, the hoe-plough need 


not come quite ſo near them as at firſt : nor is it neceſ- 


fary to hoe them at all, till they are about the bigneſs of | 


one's finger's end. | : 
One alternate hoeing, or which is the ſame thing, two 


half hoeings, will be ſufficient when the turnips are ſown. 


late. But when they are ſown early, and many weeds 
grow, one hoeing will not be enough. 
By following this culture, M. Duhamel has ſeen tur- 


nips which weighed from ſixteen to nineteen pounds; and |: 
we may depend on their weighing one with another twelve 
pounds a-piece in a good foil, which is a vaſt produce 
from an acre of land. Mr. Miller ſays, that one acre of 


turnips, thus properly cultivated, will afford more feed for 


ſheep or ewes in the winter, than fifty acres of the beſt. 


paſture at that ſeaſon. 

Another vaſt advantage which attends the ſowing of 
_ turnips in rows, is, that inſtead of occupying the whole 
ground when it ſhould be ſowed with wheat, and ſome- 
times even when it ſhould be ſown with ſpring-corn, as 
1s frequently the caſe in the- old way ; they are no hin- 


drance to either in the New Huſbandry : for as the alleys” 


are in good tilth, three rows of corn may be ſown, ſeven 
inches aſunder, between the rows of turnips ; and when 
theſe roots are pulled up, the ground where the 
is hoed, and becomes the alleys between the beds of corn. 
The beſt turnip ſeeds are obtained from the largeſt roots, 
which: may either be tranſplanted for that purpoſe, or 
marked out in the field where they were ſown. Thoſe. 
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Experiments on turnips cultivated according to the New 
Huſbandry. 


In 1754, M. de Chateauvieux ſowed turneps on beds, 
in two rows. They ſuffered greatly for want of rain, and 
none of them grew to the ſize they would have done in a 
more favourable ſeaſon. Some of them weighed eight 
pounds; but their general weight was from three to four. 

In 1755, M. de Chateauvieux ſowed ſome beds with 
one row, ſome with two, and others with three rows. 
They were afterwards thinned, ſo that the plants ſtood a 
foot aſunder in the rows. Thoſe ſown in one row were 
the largeſt, and, in general, the moſt equal. Some of 
them weighed fourteen pounds, and moſt of them from 
ſeven to eight. In the other rows, they did not weigh ſo 
much; but they were more numerous. | 

In conſequence of theſe ex riments, M. Duhamel, to 
whom _ were communicated, makes the following 
ſtriking calculation relative to the quantity of food which: 
turnips will afford for cattle... 

Let a ſquare whoſe fide is: 216 feet be formed into 
beds four fect wide, which is ſufficient for one row of tur- 
nips. Theſe will be 216 feet long, and conſequently will 
contain that number of turnips, planted a foot aſunder. 
Theſe 216 multiplied by 54, thenumber of beds, will give 
11664 turnips forthe product of the ſquare; and theſe mul- 
tiplied by ſix, the ſuppoſed weight of each turnip, will. give 
— pounds for the weight of all the turnips on this 

This may be looked upon as a very conſiderable crop; 
for it vil be ſufficient 3 bullocks * 448 
the three winter months, at. the daily allowance of 200 
pounds each: and yet there is reaſon to believe that the 
quantity will be doubled in a good year, as will be pretty 
evident to thoſe who conſider at how, low a rate the me- 
dium weight of the turnips is here eſtimated. . 

In 1 755» M. Duhamel ſowed turnips in a field, on 
beds cultivated with the horſe-hoe. They grew extreme 
ly fine ; many of them being twenty-nine inches circum- - 
erence. | 


The following account of the advantages of the drill huſbandry 


in the culture of turnips, was ſent by Mr. Willy, of © 


South- Petherton, to the ſociety for the Encouragement. of 


Arts, c. 


The generous method you have taken to promote uſe- 
ful knowledge muſt give every lover of his country the - 
greateſt pleaſure, and incline him to do all in his power 
to increale it; tis with this view, and by the perſuation 
of many friends, I preſume to lay before you the follow- 
ing lines, hoping they may give you ſome ſatisfaction in 
m_— to the difference betwixt the Old and New Huſ- 

dry..- 
T began huſbandry in the year 1742, had always an in- 
clination to drilling, and was at much trouble and expence 
in getting one inſtrument after another made for the pur- - 
poſe ; but was often diſappointed, and for ſome years was 
forced to lay by the thoughts of it. About eight years 
ſince a gentleman lent me Mr. Tull's treatiſe ; I then got 
ſome new inſtruments made, which ſowed very regularly, 
and ſince that time have ſowed all my corn in rows. Seve- 
ral cloſes I ploughed in fix furrow ridges, and ſowed with 
three rows of wheat, plowing the intervals with a ſmall ; 
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next year; it generally took one third of the common 


quantity of ſeed, and in two years it yielded more than 
half as much again as the beſt crops in the common way 
did in one year ; which, conſidering the ſmall expence of 
ſeed and labour, was ſome advantage, though not very 
great ; but then it left the ground in very good order for 
the next crop of ſpring corn. I kept one cloſe, about two 
acres, four years to wheat in the ſame method ; but the 
two laſt years did not anſwer to the two firſt, which makes 
me think Mr. Tull wrong, when he ſays, that plants of 
different natures are nouriſhed by the ſame ſort of food. I 
could give an account of the exact quantity produced in 
each year, but it would be tedious : upon the whole, I be- 
lieve this method of ſowing wheat will be of no advantage 
except in poor ſtrong clays, where I apprehend it muſt ex- 
cced all others. But there are a few inconveniencies at- 
tending it; frequent ploughing the intervals is apt to make 
the wheat ſhoot freſh ears, which do not ripen with the 
others ; and if any of the full ears when near ripe do but 
touch the freſh ploughed earth, ever fo little wet will 
make them ſprout, and theſe will injure the whole crop; 
and I find it impoſſible to keep all up, as the rows are at fo 
ta diſtance. But my method of drilling in the open 
elds, and which I intend to follow, is to put five rows 
about eight inches _ on a ridge about five feet in 
breadth. 'This takes but two-thirds of the ſeed ſowed in 
the common way, -and has always produced a better crop 
than the lands on each fide of mine; this my neighbovrs 
are now convinced of, and ſeveral of them have drilled 


their wheat this ſeaſon : our ſoil, for the moſt part, is a 


heavy ſand. 

I apprehend the principal advantage in drilling wheat 1s 
placing it at a proper —_— which I think 1s within two 
inches or thereabouts. I have obſerved, that the firſt mo- 
tion of the wheat is by ſome roots, which in a little time 
run Fa Bt then it ſhoots up its blade ; next it be- 
gins to form a head, about an inch under ground, from 
which come (very ſoon in a mild ſeaſon) the ſecond and 
third blades ; and after this it begins to ſhoot freſh roots 
and branches from this ſame head, till in time it grows very 
large, eſpecially in a fruitful foil and a good ſeaſon; and it 
keeps on ſhooting freſh roots all the growing ſeaſon: now 
if the corn is too deep, and a ſevere froſt happens while 
this head 1s forming, the plant is quite deſtroyed : but if it 
lies ſhallow it ſhoots a new blade from the corn, and goes 
on in its operations as before; this was the caſe in 1763, 
a ſevere froſt happened in the night of the thirteenth of 
February, which deſtroyed a good deal of wheat; ſo that 
ſome which lay deepeſt was ploughed up, and fown with 
other ſeed in the ſpring. Laſt year multitudes of plants 
were killed in the fame manner, and brought the crop very 
thin. In ſhort, I am very certam, that whoever will 
make their obſervations will find that what I have faid 1s 
the truth ; that the ſhalloweſt corn will flouriſh ſooner and 
better, and from thence will be led to ſee the advantage of 
drilling wheat. 

But although I intend leaving Mr. Tull's method of 
ſowing wheat, yet I hope always to follow it in beans and 
turnips. 

My beans I have ſown theſe four years in double rows, 
about ten inches a part, and about, two fcet intervals. 
Theſe I plough from and to the beans, when about fix 
inches high; this is done with a little ſull drawn by one 
horſe, and will plough three acres in a day. This method 
hath ſucceeded ſo well, that many are come into it 


although the farmers have 2 an averſion to new me- 
thods of managing; we ſow but one-third of the ſeed 
and have a much better crop, as is allowed by all. 

As for turnips, all my neighbours will allow the drill to 
beat every thing. I ſow a double row about eight inches 
wide, on a ridge about five feet, and though I did not fow 
this year till Auguſt, I have turnips two feet round, after 
wheat. I have given them but one ploughing as yet, be- 
ſides hoeing them out at proper diſtances. i believe all 
will acknowledge I have double the crop in weight with 
any ſown in the old way. I left four intervals unploughed 
in one cloſe, to ſee the difference, and it 1s very ſurpriſing, 
One of my neighbours was prevailed on to ſow a few rows 
in a piece he was ſowing, and let my man plough them. 
The difference is ſo great that he is become an advocate for 
the drill huſbandry ; indeed I do believe that it will ſoon 
make its way through all the prejudices of the old farmers 


| to the contrary ; eſpecially as we have a drill invented 


by an ingenious carpenter, with which ſeveral farmers 
have ſown beans, peaſe, turnips and wheat, and it anſwers 
exceedingly. 

For theſe ſeventeen or eighteen years paſt, I have been 
ſtriving to improve a crop of turnips. Before this, no- 
thing was known or aimed at hereabouts, but ſowing in 
the common way, one pound of ſeed on an acre; and 
then come thick, come thin, weeds and all grew together, 
till the ſheep were turned in to cat the crop as it was, and 
3 it was very poor. 

The firſt improvement I made was by Ellis's direction, to 
drag them well with heavy harrows till they were got pretty 
thin, by which method I ſoon got better crops than any 
about me. But then I ſowed double the quantity of ſeed, 
that I might have ſufhcient ſtock of plants for my after 
huſbandry. My neighbours were ſoon convinced of the 
advantage of this, and followed my example, which is now 
the common practice. After this, finding the thinneſt 
was beſt, I got ſome hoed ; this I found ſtill better, but 
very expenſive, our people being not uſed to it. I tried 
Mr. Ellis's receipt to prevent the fly from deſtroying the 
young plants, but my ploughmen refuſed to ſow the ſeed 
when mized with ſulphur. I then invented a long box, 
made full of holes, for the ſeed to fall through, and faſ- 
tened it to two wheels ſo as to keep it above ground; this 
went ſo light that a boy could draw it, and ſowed the ſeed 
very regularly. I ſhewed this to a friend of mine, (Mr. 
Joſeph Pitt field, of Sidland in Dorſet) who had one made 
immediately ; and ſoon made an improvement on it, by 
having the holes made in rows about a foot aſunder. Find- 
ing that the plants could be thinned-and cleared at a much 
leſs expence, I followed this method of ſowing for myſelf, 
as did ſome of my neighbours, for ſome years, and with 
a deal of ſatisfaction. A few years ſince, I was willing 
to try what ſtirring the ground deeper would do; ard 
being reſolved to try the drill huſbandry in corn like- 
wiſe, I had a ſmall ſull made, with which one horſe will 
plough more than two acres in a + firſt turning four or 
hive inches deep from the plants, and then back to them 
again: we generally ſow turnips after wheat, peaſe, and 
flax, and my method is to plough the ground into fix fur- 
row ridges, which with the open furrow makes about five 
feet in breadth. On ſuch a ridge I fow (out of a ſhort box) 
two rows of ſeed, though ſometimes but one, and harrow 
it in with a very light harrow. When they have four or 
five leaves I get them thinned, and give them a ploughing ; 
and ſome time after, when they begin to kern, T have BoB 
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inned and cleaned agai 
— hitherto 1 and all I think is neceſſary, as we 
do not ſow till late ; the coſt of which is about three ſhil- 
lings per Acre. i 

** ſown ſome betwixt rows of beans, and they an- 
ſwered very well: when the beans were pulled, I bad the 
plants thinned and cleaned, and the earth ploughed be- 
twixt the rows. | | 

The firſt I ſowed laſt year was a ſmall piece about half 
an acre, where hemp failed : I had the ground ridged up, 
and ſowed with two rows of ſeed, and managed, as I ſaid 
beſore: indeed the ground was dunged for the hemp. This 
was ſown the latter end of July, but did not come up till 
the middle of Auguſt, for the want of rain. I pulled them 
before Chriſtmas, and had fifteen putt loads, which every 
one will acknowledge to be a good crop ; I believe double 
a common one; and tho' the rows were four feet apart, 
the leaves touched each other. The next I ſowed was 
after wheat, about the middle of Auguſt : when the wheat 
was carried off, I had the ground ploughed into ridges 
where the old furrows were, and ſowed one row of ſeed 
on each ridge: theſe coſt but little in thinning and clean- 
ing, and once ploughing, and were a very good crop : the 
largeſt of them was more than two feet round, and weigh- 
cd above ſix pounds ; indeed towards the hedges they were 
much ſmaller ; I had fifteen putt loads per acre, though 
the ground had bore three crops fince it was _ 
Another piece of two acres I ſowed after „in dou- 
ble rows ; but not till the latter end of Auguſt: I had 
the ground ridged up, and when the plants were fit, I had 
them thinned and cleaned as uſual, but left four ridges for 
ploughing to ſee the difference; and truly it was ſurprizing : 
thoſe that were ploughed were more than three times as 
large, though they had all th: ſame huſbandry, except 

loughing, They are as good a crop as the wheat ſtub- 
ble, though ſown later, which makes me think, double 
rows are beſt : our foil is moſtly heavy good ſand, 

We have reſerved for this article the Plowing account 
of ſeveral very important_experiments made by Mr. John- 
Wynn Baker, under the direction of the Dublin Society, 
and publiſhed at their requeſt, on the culture of cabbages, 
the turnip-cabbage, boorcole, and turnips, by various 
methods ; with an accurate ſtate of the produce ; and of 
the abſolute and comparative advantages of each in feeding 
ſheep and horned cattle. See the articles BooRCOLE-CAB- 
BAGE, POTATOEs, and TURNIP-CABBAGE, 

In the month of March, 1763, two acres of ground, 
very highly manured with dung, were planted with pota- 
toes, in the manner uſually practiſed in this kingdom, 
with ſpade and ſhovel ; in the beginning of November 
following the potatoes were dug. e land being low, 
and the winter very wet, it could not be plowed until the 
beginning of March, 1764 ; when, it ſhould be obſerved. 
the under ftratum, upon which the dung and potatoes lay, 
roſe at the plowing as ſtubborn and ſtrong, as if no part 

of the ground had been tilled before: - which proves the 
pPotatoe tillage, in the manner in which it is uſually prac- 

tiſed, not to be ſo beneficial to land as is generally ima- 
gined : the fact being, that only about thirty inches in 
every nine feet of the ground is tilled at all. 

In the night of the 10th, and on the 11th and 12th, of 
May following, there was very fine rain; this rain en- 
abled me, on the 12th, to reduce this ſtubborn ground 
pretty ſine by the harrow. 8 | 


n: and this is all the huſbandry 1 
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In the month of March, 1763, the other part of this 
field was broke for fallow (an improper time to break fal- 
lows ; but, my entrance upon the farm in that month was 
the cauſe); in June following it was croſs ploughed, 
which brought it into very large lumps; from the poſition - 
this ploughing threw them into, they were expoſed, in a 
greater number of points, to the influence of the weather, 
than the ground would have been, had the ſecond plough- 
ing been in the ſame direction as the firſt. 


ing; when, it was ploughed for the third time, with the 
potatoe ground, in the ſame direction as at firſt ; by this 
third ploughing this“ land was brought into an exceeding 
fine tilth. | 

This benefit aroſe from the ground not having been 
harrowed at all. This is ſomething contrary to the com- 
mon mode of culture; but was adapted to the ſpecies of 
"agg I had to work upon ; which I ſhall deſcribe here- 

ter. 

What the harrow would have done in part towards re- 
ducing it aſter the ſecond ploughing, was completely ef- 
fected by the influence of the ſummer and winter; the 
firſt deſtroyed all the weeds and couch - graſs (with the latter 
of which the ground abounded); and the lumps exfoliating 
by the operation of the winter, by degrees fell into fine 
mold; whereas, had it been harrowed before the winter, 
the rains would have run the ſmaller particles together, ſo 
as to have given a great adheſion to the ground before the 
ſpring ; abſtracted from the like miſchief, which the cattle 
would have done by drawing the harrow. In the begin- 
ning of June, I. ploughed this part of the field a fourth 
time, and the potatoe ground a ſecond ; by which plough- 
ing I laid the whole field into ridges of five feet width, 
except about half an acre, which I reſerved for other pur- 
poſes, as will 116 Gr hereafter. 7 

In this field I had two parcels of manure ready prepar- 
ed for it. One conſiſted of earth raiſed from the head- 
land, mixed with lime, which lay about twelve months, 
having been in that time twice turned, 

The other parcel conſiſted of the like earth, and lime, 
mixed in the ſame manner, after which I mixed dung with 
it, Hratum ſuper firatum, which lay about two months, 
when I turned it: after which it lay about two months 
longer : by this ſtirring the ingredients, of which this 
parcel was compoſed, were perfectly incorporated with 
each other; and a new putrefaCtive fermentation was ex- 
cited in it; which perfectly prepared it for the land: and 
all the earth was ſo fully impregnated with the juices of 
the dung, that it was very little, if any thing, inferior to 
the dung: whereas, when dung lies by itſelf, great part of 


the volatile ſaline particles are loſt, as ſoon as the fer- 


mentation begins: ſome fly off in vapours, and others 
run off with the juices of the dung and rain, which fall 
upon it. 


When I have mixed dung and earth, in the manner al- 


ready deſcribed, Izlways once, or twice whon the ſeaſon 


affords it, cover the compoſt with a large quantity of ſnow, 
or ice; which, upon diſſolving in its paſſage through the 
whole, cauſeth the earth to be finely impregnated by the 
dung. Snow, by being gathered with ſhovels or rolled 
together in balls, is longer diſſolving than ice, and there- 
ſore I prefer it, unleſs it be ice of water which happens to. 
be the ſoakage of a dung-yard, ſuch ice being always re- 
plete with food for vegetables. ! 
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manner already deſcribed, 


was depoſited. | 
(which, it may be remembered, I before ſaid conſiſted of 


ground]; and on a part of the fallow ground, where no 


where the middle of the ridges was before. 


the ſeventh 


in the rows two feet aſunder. 
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The land being now, in Jave, in five feet ridges, in the 

n to draw out my com: 
poſt ; which I diſpoſed in the following manner: I drove 
the cars up every alternate ridge, and upon each of them 
dr the compoſt, till I had manured about three acres 
of the fallow ground ; then, with ſhovels, I divided this 
manure, as equally as could be, in every furrow ; which 
was readily done, from the convenient manner in which it 


In the ſame manner I put out the other parcel of manure 
ime and carth) upon an acre and a half of the potatoe 


compoſt, or other manure, had been put ; and ſpread it 
in the ſame manner as the former. 80 

The whole field being thus manured, Iploughed it again, 
which was the fifth ploughing of the fallow, and third of 
the potatoe ground: by this ploughing I altered the poſi- 
tion of every ridge, by laying the middle of each exactiy 
over the manure ; conſequently the furrows were made, 


Ihe half acre before-mentioned I manured with at leaſt 
double the proportion of compoſt, which was allowed to 
the other part of the fallow ; as it was flat, and it was 
neceſſary to manure every part of it, being intended for 
turnips, to be ſown in the promiſcuous way. 
I 0o this piece of ground I gave a ſixth ploughing ; as it 
could not have the benefit of the horſe-hoe, when cropped, 
and therefore I thought it neceſſary to reduce it as fine as 
poſſible, in order to give the broad-caſt crop of turnips 
wy advantage I could. 

e field being prepared in the manner already de- 
a N 3 to crop the land in the following 
order. 

July the ſixth and ſeventh, I planted one row of cab- 
bage plants, upon the middle of every ridge, of about an 
acre of the fallow ground, the plants in the rows two feet 
from each other. In like manner I planted about half an 
acre with turnip-cabbage plants. 

Hence it may be obſerved, that the plants were in rows 
five feet aſunder, and two feet aſunder in the rows. ++ 

This buſineſs ought to have been done, at leaſt, a month 
ſooner ; but I could not get the ground ready in due time; 
however, the ſucceſs of theſe crops may encourage others 
not to give up their expectations, although they may hap- 
pen the as late as I was, which muſt frequently happen 
in a courſe of buſineſs ; though this is always to be avoid- 
ed as much as poſſible. 

I never begin to put my plants out till about ſix o'clock 
in an evening, unleſs I can be ready for planting in a rainy 
day, which is always to be preferred ; in the other caſe, 1 
always keep the men at this work as long as they can ſee. 
If it can be done in, or immediately after, rain, that will 
ſave the expence of watering the plants; which is an object 
worthy of attention in a large work of this kind; beſides 
the circumſtance of the plants ſucceeding much better. 

On Friday the fixth of July we Had fine rain, and on 

| kniſhed. On the eleventh we had ſome light 
ſhowers, and on the twelfth fine rain, which ſecured life 
to my plants; but they began to oat Nox oh the 
twelfth ; three of the intervening days having been hot and 
dry. | | 3 
: On the ſeventh I alſo planted three of the five-feet ridges, 
with one row of boorcole plants on each ridge, the plants 
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Bie it obſerved, that, for the obtaining large cabbages 
the ſpring ſowing, the ſeed ought to 42 early of 
March; and, if once planted out before the final planting 
them, it will be an advantage to the crop; the caſe is the 
fame with reſpect to turnip-cabbage ; but it is more effen- 
tially neceſſary in the common way of raiſing cabbages ; 
for, orhrwiſt, they will run into Jong ſhanks, and will 
not cabbage well ; moſt gardeners allowing their plants 
| 22 
too little room: this is not the cafe here; my cabbage 
and turnip-cabbage ſeeds were not ſown till the twenty- 
ſixth of March, and I was ſo much hurried, that I never 
had time to get them planted out before the final plant- 
ing, fave about three thouſand plants ; and I they are 
all very ſhort in their ſhanks. is may juſtly be attri- 
buted to the manner of diſpoſing them, and the culture 
_ receive in this huſbandry. 

ere I cannot omit to remark one circumſtance, for 
the obſervation of gentlemen and farmers who may atopt 
this huſbandry, viz. That I have nct one cabbage this 
year of the ſort I intended to have; what I have being 
chiefly ſugar-loaf, the ſeedſman having deceived me; and, 
if I had not happened to have about an ounce of tur- 
nip-cabbage ſeed b me four years old, I ſhould not have 
had one plant of that kind this year ; the ſeed, which I 
bought in Dublin for it, turning out a poor, ſmall, 
wretched cabbage. of 

I ſhall now proceed to make my r of the farther 
treatment and ſucceſs of theſe crops, before I proceed to 
the turnips, &c. | 

Upon the 17th of Auguſt, I horſe-hoed my cabbage, 
turnip-cabbage, and boorcole, for the firſt time, by taking 
off, at one furrow of the plough, only one fide of each 
ridge, cloſe to the plants: thus they remained till the 25th, 
when I ran the plough in the ſame furrow ; by which, 
with the firſt furrow, I plowed about twenty-one inches 
deep. This being finiſhed, I immediately returned the 
earth back to the plants; this afforded them freſh nou- 
riſhment ; and in order to give their roots time to pene- 
trate this freſh earth, which, by the horſe-hoeing, was 
become very fine mould, I let Gm remain in this ſtate 
till the twelfth of September; when TI horſe hoed them 
again, by taking off the other ſide of every ridge; and, 
on the twentieth, deepened the furrow in the fame manner 
as the former, and immediately returned the mould back 
to the plants ; and, on the eighteenth of October, threw 
up a ſmall furrow on each fide of every ridge, which finiſh 
ed the culture of theſe crops, and reſtored the ridges to 
he form in which they were when the plants were put 
out upon them. | 

The plants all grew very luxuriantly ; and, in the hot- 
teſt weather, were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, 
than any I could ſee in the gardens of my acquaintances : 
which is a certain indication of health in this kind of 

lants. | 
: The horſe-hoeing was ſo effectually deſtructive to weeds, 
that it coſt me but ſour-pence to weed theſe crops, which 
occupicd about an acre and three quarters of ground. 

The repeated horſe-hocings coſt me two ſhillings and 
four-pence an acre, for workmen's wages, excluſive of 
horſes, of which I uſed two, and fometimes three. 

December the 8th, I cut one row of the eri . they 
beginning to decay, which is indicated by their burſting. 
The number was two hundred and fifty-cight, and they 
weighed ſixteen hundred-weight, three-quarters, and 


twenty-one pounds, i. c. one thouſand eight hundred and 
| ninety- 


% 


ninety-ſeven pounds: which, at an average, is ſeven 
pounds and near fix ounces for each cabbage. 

The produce upon an acre, on weighing this row, 
which was five hundred and fixteen feet long, amounted 
to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters and 


fourteen pounds, i. e. fifty-two thouſand and thirty-eight | 


pounds : which is, at leaſt, from ten to ſeventeen tons 
leſs, 2s I compute, than the produce would have been up- 
on an acre, had I obtained the fort I intended to have, 
which was the large, late, Dutch cabbage. However, 
ſuch a produce as was here obtained, will be an ample re- 
ward for the labour any one may beſtow in his huſbandry, 
as will appear when I ſhall come preſently to ſhew how 
many cattle twenty-three tons will maintain. 

December the 17th, I took up one row of the turnip- 
cabbages, which were in number two hundred and forty- 
nine, they weighed eighteen hundred weight, and fifteen 
pounds, i. e. two thouſand and thirty-one pounds, after 
chopping off the roots and ſtalks below the turnip, which 
ought not to be weighed, as being no part of the food for 
ſheep or cattle: the weight of theſe plants, one with an- 
other, was ſomething more than eight pounds and two 
ounces ; ſome few weighed fourteen and fifteen pounds. 
The produce upon an acre, on weighing this row, which 
was four hundred and ninety- eight feet long, amounted, 
at the ſame proportion, to twenty-five tons, fifteen hun- 
dred, three quarters and ſeven pounds, i. e. fiſty- ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- one pounds. 

This crop was much greater than ever I had before; 
and, from ſome obſervations I have made this year, I am; 
inclined to believe, their culture may be improved to a 
produce of ten tons more upon an acre: but, abſtracted 
from that, the produce already obtained is more valuable 
than any crop I know of, for they are invincible by the 
winter, either in or out of the ground. The great diſ- 
treſs of even the careful farmer is in the months of March 
and April, for his ewes and lambs, when turnips are gone, 
or are but very indifferent food, and all other green win- 
ter- food is exhauſted. | 

Feeding ewes upon dry hay affords but little milk to 
their lambs ; add to that, hay is not made without great 
expence and anxiety, over and above the rent of the land ; 
for really, where the farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have 
his hay upon hand in wet weather, it is a buſineſs which 
will exerciſe his patience, no leſs than it will conſume his 
money. g 

One ſuperior excellence in theſe plants is, that ſheep 
will prefer them to turnips; another is, that they are 
a firmer and more ſubſtantial food : and, to aſcertain their 
firmneſs in texture, and quality in keeping after being 
drawn, I have kept them near twelve months expoſed to 
the open air, to the extremes of heat and cold, and, aſter 
that, they were ſound, ſave ſome few. p 
If any perſon who may cultivate this plant for ſheep, 

ſhould keep a large ſtock, he may let the plants remain in 
the ground till be wants them; in that caſe, he may turn 
the ſheep into the field, where they will eat them quite 
down. to the ſtems ; and, as the plants ſtand naturally 


above the pes and by my manner of cultivating them, 
they are ſtill higher, by being placed on the tops of the 


ridges, the ſheep cannot dirty them, as they do turnips 
when turned into the crops ; add to this, that when the 
ſheep have caten all the leaves, and begin to cat the butts 
or turnips of this plant, they will not rot as turnips do, 
when wounded ; but will certainly keep ſound, even after 


| the .ridge between the turnips ; when the 
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that, for fix weeks or two months: nay, yeſterday, che 
fifteenth of February, upon dreſſing ſome of them for ſeed, 
I found ſome, which had been accidentally wounded by 
cows, upwards of three months ago, perfectly ſound, not- 
withſtanding the great quantity of rain which had fallen. 
upon them. | Ea 5 
When the leaves are wanted early in the winter ſor 

ſheep, or black cattle, or, the land is wanting for any 
other crop; in either caſe the plants may be taken up, the 
leaves taken off, and the turnips thrown any where upon 


a piece of ſound dry graſs ground, where they will keep, 


and be ready for ſheep in the ſpring : but this work is at- 
tended with ſome trouble and expence, the roots being 
U. in the ground. | ; 

| e latter end of December, and in January, the plants 
begin to throw out freſh ſhoots, which are to produce the 
ſeed ; and, when they begin to do fo, all-the leaves of 
the preceding year fail off, young tit greatly decayed ;. 
and as the leaves, in October and November, are really 
very numerous, and afford a 18 quantity of food for 
cattle, it is well worth the trouble to take them off be- 
fore they begin to decay; and, when this is judiciouſly 
done, the trouble is very little. | 

The method which I would recommend is, that two 
men be ſent into the field, each wg one row before 
him, and, as he pulls off the leaves, aying them upon 

e two ridges 
are finithed, or as many as may be thought. neceſſary, let 
one horſe, or more, be brought with a pair of cleeves up- 
on his back; let him be placed in the furrow, between the 
two rows ; and, as he paſles along, the two men fill the 
cleeves, which may be moſt conveniently done, from ſuch 
a diſpoſition of the buſineſs, without any injury to the 
turnips in the rows. | | 3 

here extenſive crops of theſe plants are raiſed, it will 
be very uſeful to collect all the roots, whether left in the 
field by ſheep, or otherwiſe ſeparated, and mix them with 
heaps of earth, where a putrefaQtive fermentation will 
ſhortly commence, by which the carth will be ſtrongly 
impregnated with volatile and fixed ſalts, and will then 
be an excellent manure ; and, indeed, all ſucculent vege- 
tables will contribute to the ſame end, under the hike 
treatment, x | : 

I muſt beg leave in this place juſt to mention, for the 
conſideration of the ſociety, and which I carneſtly recom- 
mend to be tried by mariners, another uſe, to which, I 
think, this plant may be converted, which is ſtill of more 
importance, than any which I have yet named. So 

e loſe more men in the beginning of a war in the 
navy, as I have been informed by the navy-ſurgeons, by 
the ſcurvy, than by the enemy, which is attributed to 
their ſudden change of food. From freſh provifions and 
vegetables on ſhore, the men are at once brought to ſalt 
proviſions. 95 2 2 

The turnip of this plant, I am inclined to believe, 
would keep three or four months on {hip-board, perhaps 
longer; but the navy-ſurgeons have told me, that if it 
would keep fix weeks, it would ſave the lives of many 
men. Something has been ſaid on this ſubject before, in 
a pamphlet intitled, Hints on Huſbandry, in a letter to 
the Dublin ſociety, printed by Flinn, in Caſtle-Hrget. 


I cannot diſmils this ſubject, without earneſtly recom- 
| mending the culture of this, plant to the attention of the 


farmer, particularly to ſuch as keep any ſtock; and, al- 
though the plant is very little known, except in the gar- 
4D 2 ; dens 


ſroſt will injure them; and, although the firſt crop amounts 


of uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole field to 
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dens of the curious, yet, whoever will cultivate it in the 
way I have here ſet forth, will find himſelf amply repaid 
for his labour; for how comfortable is it for a man's 
mind to be at caſe about his ſtock, in the months of ſcar- 
city? Whereas 1 have every year obſerved, that the far- 
mer's ſtock, particularly ewes and lambs, are turned into 
his meadows to live upon the ſpringing graſs, to the irre- 
coverable injury of the hay-harveſt ; as frequently have I 
ſeen them upon young clover, to the manifeſt injury of 


that crop. : 

I — / enlarge greatly upon theſe q reg oay practices ; 
but in brief I ſhall only fay, that if I ſhall live to ſee the 
culture of this plant generally eſtabliſhed, I ſhall have 
the comfortable reward of knowing that I have been uſe- 
ful to mankind ; a circumſtance which will be more grate- 
ful to me, than if I had conqured a nabob, or extirpated 
an Indian nation. 

December the eighteenth, I cut two perches in length 
of one of the rows of boorcole, which contained twenty- 
one plants; they weighed one hundred and eighteen 

nds, which is very near five pounds ten ounces for 
each plant : but Iam inclined to believe, that theſe plants 
will ſucceed as well, if they are planted only eighteen 
inches aſunder in the rows, However, at the above pro- 
rtion, there would be ſeventeen tons and fourteen 
— upon an acre. But, if the produce would be 
the ſame, were the plants only eighteen inches aſunder, 
in that caſe an acre would produce, by this culture, 
above twenty-three tons and twelve hundred. 

This plant is well worthy the farmers or graziers atten- 
tion, for, as faſt as it is cut, it will again, in about a 
month or ſix weeks, afford another crop: I have been 
cutting theſe plants for my family-uſe ever ſince the mid- 
dle of Auguſt laſt ; I believe ſome of them have been cut 
three times ; and they are excellent for the table For 
feeding cattle and ſheep they are highly valuable, as no 


not toas many pounds upon any given quantity of ground 
as the others, yet the ſucceeding crops will, I believe, 
make their produce nearly, or quite, of equal weight with 
any other of the cabbage kind. But I muſt not omit to 
obſerve, that, as theſe plants afford only open leaves, and 
many of them very ſmall, there will be alittle more tron- 
ble in collecting and carrying them to the ſheep and cattle, 
than there will be with the other kinds. 
It may not be improper to obſerve, likewiſe, that, upon 
the approach of the ſpring, when they begin to throw out 
their 1 ring · ſnoots for ſeed, if the large leaves have not 
been taken off for winter uſe, they will decay and fall off 
in the fame manner as the turnip-cabbage leaves have al- 
ready been deſcribed to/do. 
I have not yet tried it, but I believe that the beft way 


the culture of it, proportioned in ſize to the ſtock intended 
to conſume the produce ; and in September or October, 
to turn the ewes into the field for a few hours, mornin 
and evening, and then lodge them on any piece of graſs 
or fallow, which may want improvement, to which they 
will greatly contribute by emptying themſelves upon it ; 
and thus continue turning them into the boorcole field, 
till they have eat all the luxuriant leaves; then let the 
lants reſt a month, and there will be another crop. B 
aving two ſmall fields under this crop, a flock of ſtore- 
ſheep might be maintained a whole winter at a very ſmall 
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expence ; for whilſt the produce of one field would be 
conſuming, the other would be coming on. | 

This method occurred to me from an accident, which 
attended my boorcole this year. My cows got into the 
field, and preſently devoured ſome of the leaves of the 
plants; theſe plants have engaged my attention ever ſince, 
and I have the pleaſure to ſee them again in a very luxu- 
riant ſtate. 

If any perſon ſhould be able to put this ſcheme in prac- 
tice before I can accompliſh it, I recommend it to them,, 
not to Jet the ſheep paſture ſo long upon the crop, as to 
wound the ſtalks for want of leaves; as too great an in- 
jury to the ſt:1ks may check the ſucceeding growth; which 
injury, I am inclined to believe, will not happen to the 
plants, at leaſt not in ſo great a degree, whilſt they have a 
ſufhcient quantity of leaves. 

It doubtleſs will be obſerved, that I confine this ſcheme 
to ewes or ſtore-ſheep: my reaſon for that is, that fat 
ſheep ſhould always have as much food before them, as 
they may chooſe to eat ; add to this, that ſheep, when they, 
are fat, are more ſubject to be lame, than ſtore-ſheep, to 
which ploughed ground will greatly contribute. 

We thall now return to the ſtate of the field, in which 
it was after being manured, and ploughed into ſmall ridges 
of five feet breadth, with the compoſt under them in the 
fallow part, and part of the fallow with the lime and earth, 
and the potatoe ground aided with the lime. 

Upon the fourteenth of July, I fowed with my drill 
plough what remained of the 72 of the fallow manured 
with the compoſt. That part of the fallow which was 
manured with the lime and earth, and that part of the 
potatoe ground which was before deſcribed to be in ridges, 
with turnips :. and that part of the fallow before deſcribed 
to be flat, and manured with a double proportion of the 
compoſt, I ſowed in the promiſcuous way with turnips alſo. 

The drilled turnips filled only one row along the middle 
of each ridge. 

When the drilled turnips were about three inches high, 
I thinned them by hand, as being much preferable, and 
more expeditious than any inſtrument, intending to have. 
them fingled out'to about one foot aſunder in the rows : 
but, it being ſo new a work, the women could not be 
brought to do it effectually at once, they apprehending, 
that the whole crop would be loſt, and urging, that they 
were ſure there was already too much ground allowed to 
one row: under theſe circumſtances, I could not get this 
work done quite to my mind this year, as I had, beſides. 
this field, two others ſown in. the ſame way, amounting 
in all to about twelve acres. 


My turnips ſhould have been fown at leaſt three weeks 


preceding winter, involved me ſo much with my ſpring- 
ſowing, that I could not accompliſh my turnip-ſowing 
carlier. | 
The turnips, after being thinned, received the horſe- 
hocings much about the fame time, and diftances, as the 
cabbages ; with this difference only, that I deepened the, 
furrows of but a few ridges in another field by a ſecond. 
loughing in the fame furrow, which I did not find to 
bereit the turnips much: for, if the ground be well pre- 
pared before the ſowing, the depth of one furrow will be 


y | enough for turnips, provided that be deep and bold. 


Thinning the turnips in drills by hand coſt me eight- 


pence an acre ; weeding of them coſt me four-peuce,; and 


earlier; but the immoderate, and continual rains of the 


the repeated horſe-hoeings about fourteen-pence an acre 
for workmen's wages, excluſive of the horſes, of which I 

enerally uſed two, except in very hot days, and then I 
ound three were neceſſary. 

The broad-caſt turnips were carefully thinned by hand, 
when they were about two inches high ; which the women 
did with more courage than they did the drills ; and ſome- 
time afterwards, I hand-hoed them once, and wed them 
twice. | 

Thinning them by hand coſt me four ſhillings. 2 
them afterwards coſt eight ſhillings, and weeding them co 
me two ſhillings and four-pence. They were ſcarcel 
half an acre; this expence being thereſore doubled, they 
coſt me at the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings and eight- 
pence an acre, over and above the extraordinary ploughing, 
and double proportion of manure. 

In truth, this crop greatly exceeded my expectations, 

being by far the beſt I ever had in the broad-caſt way ; 
but J attribute their ſucceſs wholly to the thinaing them 
by hand ; for two, three, four, and often more, turnips 
will be ſo united and interwoven, that it would be im- 
poſſible for the moſt dextrous hoer to ſeparate them ; 
whereas the fingers and thumb will preſerve the maſter 

lant, whilſt the others are moſt conveniently drawn from 
it by the other hand of the perſon employed : add to this, 
that there is no labour in which we are more liable to be 
deceived, than turnip-hoeing. 

In one of my other turnip fields I manured about an 
2cre of ground with ſhell marle, which I ſowed in drills 
with turnips in the ſame manner as the former,. on the 
ſixteenth of July. 

In the ſame field, I manured about half an acre with 
the native earth, which had been expoſed to the weather 
for upwards of two years, which I ſowed likewiſe in drills 
with turnips on the ſixteenth of July. | 

Both theſe crops were thinned by hand, and horſe-hoed, 
in the fame manner as the former. 

Thus we have five experiments in the drill way upon 
turnips, with different manure. One with the compoſt 
already deſcribed, one with lime, one on potatoe ground, 
aided with lime, one with ſhell-marle, and one with na- 
tive earth; and alſo one in the broad-caſt way, with a 
double proportion of the compoſt, and an extraordinary 
ploughing. | 

The principal point to be determined by theſe experi- 
ments is, whether ſowing turnips in drilis, or the broad- 
caſt ws will afford the heavieſt crop : but the trials with 
the different manures will, I hope, be alſo ufeful. 


The produce of drilled and broad caſt turnips compared. 


December the ſeventeenth, I meaſured out three ſquare 
perches of the beſt of the hroad-caſt turnips, and alſo 
three ſquare perches of the drilled ; and the produce was 
as 3 : Dh | 

e three perches of the broad-caſt turnips weighed 
ſixteen hundred weight and one quarter, 7: __ To 
ſand: eight hundred and twenty pounds; which, at the 
fame proportion, amounts upon an acre to forty-three 
tons, hve hundred weight three quarters and fix pounds, 
e. 1. ninety - ſix thoufand nine hundred andſeventy pounds. 


theee perches of drilled turnips weighed ſeventeen 
uarters, and twenty-one pounds, 
undred and cighty-one pounds 
proportion, amounts upon an are to 


hundred weight, two. 
e, 1. one thouſand nine 


willch, at the ſame 


* o 


UR 
forty-ſeven tons, two bundred, three quarters, and two 


pounds, i. e. one hundred and five d five hundred 
and ninety pounds. | 


T. C. Q. 1b, Pounds 
An acre of drilled turnips 47 2 3 2 or 103520 
An acre of broad-caſt ditto 43 5 3 6 or 96970 


In favour of the drilled. 8620. 


316 314 


Thus we ſee, that, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 


y | proportion of manure, and the extraordinary ploughing,' 


which was afforded to the broad-caſt turnips, the drilled 
crop, with intervals of five feet, produced the greateſt” 
ny upon an acre, by three tons, ſixteen hundred,, 
three quarters, and fourteen pounds weight. 

The drilled turnips in my other fields were very large, 
regular, and even crops, as many gentlemen ſaw during 
their growth. | e | 

Thoſe ſown on the acre manvred with the ſhell-marle- 
were very near as good as the reſt—thoſe ſown on the- 
potatoe ground were not near ſo large, but were regular 
thoſe ſown on that part of the fallow-ground which was 
limed, were very poor crops—and thoſe fown on the 
ground manured with the native earth were miſerable. 

The crops in my other fields were all treated in the ſame 
manner as that already deſcribed ; except, that the fal-- 
wm were broke in September, 1763, inſtead of March, 
1763. | | ook 
71 now remains to deſcribe the nature and quality of the. 
land, and then to draw concluſions from the various expe- 
1 | | 

ne land lies upon a lime-ſtone quarry, which is very 
near the ſurface * is, l * ſtrong ang 
ſtubborn ſoil, with an infinite number of looſe lime - ſtones 
in it. With dry winds, or a parching ſan, the ground 
unites, and 1s ha z3 bricks ; moderately wet, it is re- 
ducible by inſtruments; but, when thorough wet, it runs: 
together, and is like brick-clay when tempered; This, I 
repeat it, is the natural quality of the land, and is what 
the writers would call a barren, grey, ſtiff earth, but is- 
not quite a clay. 5 

L have found repeated tillage, when the land is in a 
per ſtate of moiſture, will reduce it, and diveſt it of its- 
natural adheſion. Tillage and manure together render it 
capable of producing any thing ; as, I believe, ſuch agents- 
will do upon any land, provided-it can be kept moderately- 


dry. The fields, which I had under turnips and cabbages, 


have been in appearance all the ſummer a fine loam, and: 
really bore the complexion of very fine land, abſtracted 
from the rich appearance of the crops. ie RL 
I recommend to the practice of all perſons, who may 
have ſuch land as this to work upon, , never to harrow the- 
fallows before winter, but as early as may be in the ſpring, 
and during the working the fallow in the ſummer, , but- 
not to leave more than one day's ploughing unharrowed, 
but rather harrow in the evening what * Teen plougbed 
in the morning, and then the harrow will reduce it; but 
if the ploughing is continued for two days, without-any 
harrowing, the harrow will have no more effect upon the 
land, than it would have upon bricks, unleſs it be moi- 
ſtened with rain; in which caſe it will be reducible, as, 


0 May. 


it may be remembered, I deſcribed fu On ground to- 
have 4 reduced, after rain which fell on the twelfth of 


2 enclufn 
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Tbeſe experiments prove gardens to be no more than 
farms in miniature, under an extravagant expence of cul- 
ture ; fince we can with the plow raiſe more tons of the 
larger kinds of garden vegetables for twenty ſhillings, 
than by..the ſpade for as many pounds: and, indeed, I do 
not ſee, why moſt of the Imall ones may not be raiſed in 
the ſame way. | hes 

They alſo prove, that it is profitable for the farmer to 
raiſe different ſpecies of cabbage for his cattle in winter; 


and I have it in contemplation to try them for ſummer}. 


uſe alſo. However, for the winter, it is an object of 
great importance, not only to the well feeding of cattle, 
ut to the ſaving an infinite conſumption of hay, which by 
this huſbandry may, at leaſt, be paſtured in ſummer. 
The experiments on the turnips prove, firſt, that it is 
more profitable to raiſe them in drills, than in broad · caſt: 


y, that the culture 1s a great deal cheaper : thirdly, | 


that leſs manure will produce a larger crop, than in broad- 
caſt, provided it be diſpoſed in the ſame way as mine was ; 
— practice ſhews the expence of drawing the drilled 
turnips for ſheep or black cattle, to be at leaſt two-thirds 
leſs, than drawing the broad-caſt : fifthly, in the drill 
way not a turnip need be left upon the ground ; whereas, 
in the broad-caſt way, the leaving many is unavoidable, 
to the great annoyance of the ſucceeding crop, particu- 
larly if that ſhall be barley : and fixthly, that the land is 
left, after drilled turnips, in a much higher ſtate of pre- 
paration for a ſucceeding crop, than it can poſſibly be in 
the broad-caſt way. 'To theſe advantages another may 
be added, which I find very material, viz. that of ſlicing 
them for black cattle, which is highly neceflary, even 
when they are ſmall, nay more ſo, for cattle are ſometimes 
choaked with a ſmall turnip. A man will be near as lon 
ſlicing a ſmall turnip as a large on and will make no ail 
patch ; whereas, my men and boys now ſlice for me every 
evening about nine hundred weight in an hour; which 1s 
a taſk upon them after nien, except on Saturday 
nights; then they ſlice double the quantity. 

As it ſeems to be a paradox to ſay a man will lice a 
large tutnip as ſoon as a ſmall one, it may be proper to 
explain it to the reader. 'The man is in danger of cutting 
his hands when he is ſlicing a ſmall turnip; but in no 
ſuch danger with a large one: and, beſides that, one flice 
of a large one contains more food, than two or three whole 
ſmall ones. | 

The experiments prove, that the potatoe tillage, in 
the manner it is naw generally prrctiſed, is not ſo bene- 
ficial an improvement of land, at leaſt not of ſtrong ground, 
as is generally imagined : although there is a greater con- 
ſumption of dung - Ba in any other hutbandry. 

The experiment with the lime, upon the fallow ground, 
proves lime to be an inſufficient manure, for the bigh im- 
provement of lime · ſtune ground. There are ſo many ad- 
vocates for lime as a manure, that it is adventurous to ſay 
any thing againſt it; but, I hope, the reader will obſerve, 
that I pronounce upon it, as being inſufficient, * for the 
high improvement of lime-ſtone ground.” TI haye tried 
lime in another field of my farm, in which I ſowed wheat, 
and my ſucceſs was no better in that than in my turnips: 
and I carneſtly recommend it to every improver, who may 


have favourable opportunities of getting lime, that he try 


TUR 


for it ; ſuch caution may perhaps fave him money. 


Concluſions to be drawn from the preceding experiments. Nie advice ariſes from practice; for I imprudently burnt a 


large quantity of lime, at an expence of near an hundred 
pounds, and, I can truly ſay, I have not received in bene- 
fit as many ſhillings. 

The experiment with the ſhell marle, proves that to be 
a very high and excellent manure; for, as it will produce 
turnips upon poor ground, it may be fafely relied upon 
for any other crop. 

The 2 earth proves to e rel inſufficient for 
turnips ; though it certainly m e ground a little, be- 
ſides dee ie falle, ſoil. al OR 


Accidents and diſtempers. 


ern 4 are ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly. In an 
orchard I ſowed two acres with turnip ſeed in drills in 
July Jaſt. They were invaded by the fly; I had a conteſt ' 
with them for a fortnight, and at laſt conquered them, 
with a loſs of only four or five perches of my turnips, 
which happened where there were moſt trees. Every 
morning before the dew was off, I had the rows daſhed 
with lime, which was flacked every day on purpoſe. This 
lime adhered fo cloſely to the leaves, when they were wet 
with the dew, that it defended the upper ſides from injury: 
then I found the fiies began upon the under fide of the 
leaves, which I had never ſeen them do before ; however, 
upon this, I was obliged to have the duſt thrown very low; 
and, whilſt the plants were wet, a great deal adhered to 
them, even on the under fides:—thus I ſaved my turnips, 
which were as fine a crop as any I had, fave the four or five 
perches before - mentioned. 

The upper ſide of the turnip leaf, in its infant ſtate, is 
very ſmooth, and on that part the flies always lodge, un- 
leſs they are interrupted ; in that caſe they will deſtroy the 
plants by wounding the under fide, which is not ſo invit- 
ing to the inſe& as the upper, it being a little rough, 
though not enough to protect it from them. 

e greateſt inconvenience I found in this work was, 
that every little ſhower of rain waſhed off all the lime, 
and then the work was to begin again ; ſometimes I re- 
peated it three times a day : however, it will be found to 
anſwer well, but it requires to be done with care. 

I have, by the ſame method, ſaved lucerne, which is 


alſo ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly, upon its firſt com- 


ing up. | 

f diſcovered laſt ſcaſon three diſtinct ſpecies of the tur- 
nip fly (if I may ſo call it) one of them is black; it ſeems to 
hop like a flea, and reſembles it exactly. The ſecond is a 
ſmall degree larger, and very diſtinguiſhably has wings, 
upon which are two ſmall white ſpecks ; and the infect is 
of an oval form. The third is like a domeſtic fly, but not 
by a four h part ſo large. 

The turnip-cabbage is ſubject to the ruſt, or mildew. 
In my orchard I had ſome plants put out, at different diſ- 
tances, for experiments; they grew very well for a time, 
but they were all infected with the ruſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the trees ſuffered moſt. In my field I could find but three, 
which were injured by this diſtemper. This ſeems to 
prove, that they require an open expoſure ; and therefore 
ther hener ſuit the purpoſe for which I haye recommend- 

them. 


Turnips, gy, turnip-cabbages, and boorcole, are 


it upon a ſmall patch, before he launches into a large ex- 


food for black cattle and ſheep | 
| „ ee HE 4 hann, 
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A nulop, I find, will conſume about twenty pounds of ably fed with peas, becauſe horſes, and pigs, thrive very: 


os in twenty-four hours, provided they are allowed" 
by 2 ye fax obs eat, which ſhould always be allowed 
to fat ſheep ; but as ſheep vary in ſize, ſo I preſume will 
they conſume more or leſs food. ; 

An acre of turnip3, of 8 tons to an acre, will 
maintain one hundred ſheep fifty- two days, allowing each 
ſheep twenty pounds a day. My ſheep weigh about twenty 
pounds a quarter. 

In the month of November laſt, I gave my ſheep acceſs 
to ſome pea-ricks, which I had erected. on purpoſe for 
them, of which they eat with great eagerneſs ; but I find 
they affect them in the ſame manner as they do horſes, 
when given to them new ; for the ſheep, I apprehend, 
from violent cholicks, which I conceive, the peas gave 
them, were ſeized with ſtrong convulſions ; and in this 
way [I loſt fix of them, in a few days, before I conſidered 
what could be the cauſe : but having examined the inteſ- 
tines of every one of them, and finding no ſymptoms of 
any other diſeaſe, I was led to draw the above concluſion ; 
and what ſeems to confirm my opinion is, that I have not 
loſt one ſince I took them from the peas. If other perſons 
have not met with the like accident, who have fed their 
ſheep with new peas, it ſhould ſeem that turnips and peas | 
together do not agree with ſheep. However, that is a fact 
which I ſhall ſoon be able to determine, for I ſhall admit 
the ſheep to the peas again to-morrow, which will be the 
— of February; a ſeaſon in which it is imagined 
we may ſafely give peas of the preceding year to horſes, 
and therefore, . there can be no danger in giving 
them to the ſheep : but, if they ſhould be affected as they 
were before, I think there cannot remain a doubt, that 
the peas and turnips 39 in their ſtomachs. And here 
| ſhall leave a ſpace to add to my report hereafter. | 

Now, the fifteenth of March, the ſheep have been ever 
ſince at the peas, and J have not loſt one. 

Of cabbage, and turnip-cabbage, a ſheep, of about 
twenty pounds a quarter, will conſume about fifteen 
pounds a day. An acre, at that rate, will maintain one 
hundred ſheep about thirty-four days. The cabbage, and 
turnip-cabbage, are a firmer and more ſubſtantial food 
than turnips. 

I have fed a cow this winter upon turnips, and I have 
now two ballocks which are ſtall-feeding upon turnips 
alſo. It is computed that they weigh between four and 
ſive hundred weight each; and I find by experiment, that 
they each of them eat about two hundred and ſixteen 
19 5 in twenty - four hours; which is, therefore, about 

alf their own beef. weight; from hence we may, with 
reaſon, imagine a beaſt will eat every day of turnips, at 
ſtall-teeding, about fifty-ſix pounds for every hundred 
weight of beef he may contain. 

One cf the bullocks was put up miſerably poor from 
the plough, for an experiment, on the fourteenth of De- 
cember: he took kindly to the turnips; and on the 
lixteenth I began to give him, with his turnips, pea- 
flower, to the amount of eight pounds every day ; and I 
find he is greatly improved, but he will not beef ; 
though I am very inclinable to think, that if he had been 
put up ſix weeks ſooner, in April, he would have been 
* beef. This experiment I ſhall repeat next year. 

hat induced me to mention it here is, that ſome other 
perſons may perhaps try it next winter, and, if they 
ſhould, I ſhall be much obliged by their report of the 
effect. I am led to believe, 


faſt upon them. 


en the cattle are firſt put to turnips yy dung but 


little, the turnips going off chiefly by urine, the quantity 
of which is really incredible ; but, after ſome time, they 
dung more; and, from a whitiſh colour, the dung re- 
ſumes the natural colour, and is of the common firm-- 


neſs. I allow each of the cattle ſeven pounds of hay | 


every day, and I do not find that they eat fewer turnips 
on that account ; the reaſon, I believe, is, that the 
hay makes them-more eager for the turnips. They refuſe 
water. 
To each of my cows, and ſtore-cattle, I allow ſeventy- 
two pounds of turnips a day, and a little ſtraw, thirty-ſix 
pounds being what I find a moderate-{ized beaſt will eat 
at a meal. To my plough bullocks I allow the fame 
quantity of turnips, with as much ſtraw as they can eat ; 
but I forbid them having the turnips till they have been 
unyoked about an hour, and after they have eat ſome 
ftraw ; as I conceive the turnips are too cold for them 
immediately after their labour. i 


I have lately confined a milch cow four days, and fed 


| her with turnips, and J could find no diſagreeable flavour 


in her milk from that food, though I have often heard 
turnips complained of as giving a bad taſte to the milk, 
when cows are fed with them. Query» whether it might 
not ariſe from the leaves of trees falling upon the turnips ? 


Leaves of trees always ſpoil the milk when cows cat 
them. —Here follow 


Calculations upon the feeding black cattle with turnips and. 
dans ky 
| | 
Suppoſe four cows or bullocks, of four hundred weight 
each to be ſtall-fed upon turnips, allowing each beaſt two 
hundred and ſixteen pounds a day, an acre of forty-ſeven 
tons would maintain them one Lande and twenty - one 
days. Indeed a larger ſtock ſnould be put up, or heavier 
cattle, as the turnips will not keep ſo long. 


Suppoſe ten dairy cows to be maintained upon turnips,. 


allowing each cow ſeventy-two pounds of turnips a day ;. 
at this rate, an acre of forty-ſeven tons will keep them 


one hundred and forty-ſeven days. All cattle, fed in this. 


manner, ſhould have about ſeven pounds of hay a day al- 
lowed to each. 


The fat cattle eat about one hundred and a half of cab- 
bages a day ; therefore an acre of twenty-three tons will,, 
at that rate, maintain four bullocks, of four hundred: 


weight each, ſeventy-ſix days. 


hen fed with cabbages, they dung more, and make 


leſs urine, than when they are fed with turnips, and will, 
drink a little water. a 

Hence I am induced to believe, that cabbages are a bet- 

ter food for cattle than turnips. I am fully perſuaded near 


as many tons may be raiſed upon an acre, with proper 
ſeed and good management; but they will coſt five or ſix | 


ſhillings an acre more. 


There remains one general obſervation to be made, and 
which I imagine contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
abovementioned crops, viz. that we had for theſe ſpecies. 
of crops, very ſeaſonable and fine rains. From the ſixth. 
of July, on which dzy I began to put down my cabbage- 
plants, to the firſt of December, both incluſive, we had 
ſeventy days, in which there was, more or leſs, rain; 


that bullocks may be profit- | and the latter end cf Auguſt, and beginning of September, 


— 
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the heavieſt dews that I have ſeen. From the Gxth of 


July to December the firſt, both incluſive, were one 
undred and ſeventy- ſeven days; ſo that we had but one 
hundred and ſeven dry days, many of which, I fee by my 
kalendar, were cloudy and inclinable to rain. 
„Land, ſays an Eſſex farmer, cannot be brought into 
too good tilth for ſowing turnips : they require a deep, 
looſe, well-wrought mould; and to effect this, diſcreet 
owing and harrowing is the beſt way. I fay diſcreet, 
cauſe one plowing, properly timed, is worth three that 
are out of time. It is a maxim in huſbandry, that ſome 
land cannot be plowed too much; but we ſhould add, 
at proper ſcaſons and intervals, or an ignorant farmer 
might ruin himſelf, and yet think he had followed the 
directions that were given him. 

„ A light land requires leſs plowing, as well as leſs 
nicety in the times of plowing, than a ſtiff heavy ſoil ; and 
it is alſo ſooner brought into good tilth : two well-timed 
plowings will often do it ; whereas a clayey foil will re- 
quire three or four, before it is brought into order. 

“An early plowing will greatly — the getting a 
ſtiff ſoil into order: the month of April ſhould be the lateſt 
that ſuch, when intended for turnips, ſhould be turned 
up. It may then lie till the beginning of June, when it 
ſhould be harrowed down with loaded harrows to break 
the clods, and immediately croſs-plowed : about a fort- 
night after this it ſhould be plowed for the laſt time, and 
immediately croſs-harrowed and ſown out of hand with 
turnip- ſeed pretty thick, and ſcratched with a light har- 
row to cover the ſeed. 

Light lands, as I ſaid before, may do very well with 
two plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt before 
ſowing at Midſummer. | 
I look upon it that turnip-ſeed cannot well be ſown 
too thick, for it ſeldom all comes up, and of what does 
get above en, much is oſten deſtroyed by the fly, 
and ſlug; ſo that the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed 


was ſowed thick, require but little thinning by the hoe. In | 


fat, I think it better at firſt to beſtow an additional quan- 
tity of ſeed, than to have to ſow three or four times over, 
as I have been oſten obliged to do, till I praQtiſed this me- 
thod of ſowing thick, which generally ſuccceds very well 
with me, 

© The beginning of July is the time in which I, for the 
moſt part, ſow my turnip-iced ; in this matter the r 
affair is to hit it off, ſo that the turnips do not grow ſticky 
or ſpongy before the winter, and yet are forward enough 
in their growth to reſiſt the froſts, &c. and be fit food for 
the cattle in the winter, or in the ſpring 

To have a good and profitable crop of turnips, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould, at proper times, be hoed, 
not only to kill the weeds, but alſo to thin the plants, and 
ſet them out it a proper diſtance. 3 
„Ihe proper time for the firſt hoeing, is when they 
have put 2 their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing 
ſhould be in about three weeks zſterwards: twice is, in 
general, enough, unleſs a very following rainy ſeaſon 
thould come on, when it will be proper to take the advan- 
tage of the firſt ſun-ſhine weather, to give them a third 
hoeing; this, indeed, is often neglected, but I always 
found it pay well, by the thriving condition it put my 
crop in. | 

« As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould ſtand 
one from the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of 
the turnip; but it ſhould never be lefs than one foot, nor 
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is there occaſion for its being more than two: about ſix- 
teen or eighteen inches is : proper diſtance for the com. 
mon turnip we generally ſow about me. 

* If the ſoil on which the turnips grow, is light and 
dry, the moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them 
in the ſpot where they grew; but if the ſoil b low and 
ſtiff, it is beſt to have them pulled, and carried in tum- 
brils on to ſome dry paſture, or on any dry field you want 
to mend ; for was you to feed them on the land, one half 
of them, at leaſt, would be rolled in the dirt, trodden un- 
der foot, and ſpoiled. 

“Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for 
bearing turnips ; and this will bring them forward, and 
make them eſcape the fly better; for when once the leaves 
become rough, the fly does not chuſe to touch them: it 
is therefore certainly beſt to encourage them in their 
growth, and bring them as ſoon as poſſible out of 
danger. 

When my young crop of turnips have come up, and 
i have been feartul of the fly, Thave frequently ſown over 
them wood aſhes, and ſometimes ſoot : theſe have been of 
great ſervice, eſpecially if gentle rains followed, as neither 
the flies nor ſlugs choſe afterwards to touch them. But 
I muſt obſerve, that this is no ſafe remedy, if the weather 
is dry and hot, for aſhes being of a hot nature, will then 
be apt to burn up the crop. | 

6 As to the ſlugs, the beſt way of deſtroying them in 
dry weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and kills 
them, and does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light 
land; for it prefles the particles cloſer, ſo that the moi- 
{ture in the earth is not ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the 
ſun ; conſequently, the young turnips do not ſo ſoon ſuf- 
fer by a continued drought. 

&« It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that dry weather is 
beſt for hoeing turnips in, as then neither the weeds nor 
the turnips that are cut up are apt to grow again. 

In light gravelly or ſandy foils, the ſeed of turnips 
way be deeper covered than in ſtiff clayey land: in the 
firſt it may be pretty well harrowed in; in the latter, it 
ſhould only be lightly ſcratched with a very light ſhort- 
tined harrow, or even only buſh-harrowed ; as by that 
means they will ſooner appear above-ground, be ſooner 
out of danger, and thrive better afterwards, the apple of 
the root growing almoſt entirely out of the ground, the 
whole nouriſhment being collected by the tap-root, and 
by the horizontal roots, which iſſue from it on all ſides. 

«© The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, ſhould 
be from two to three pounds, according to its goodnels ; 
and many uſe equal quantities of old and new feed, think - 
ing this method beſt ; for the new ſced comes up firſt, 
and if the fly takes it, the old ſeed in a day or two ſuc- 
ceeds, and generally fa res better. | 

&« If a crop of turnips fails, either through any defect 
in the ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual 
for the farmer to ſow the fame land again; and this, if 
there is occaſion, he repeats two or three times, till at Jail 
he ſecures himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above-men- 
tioned, it is eſteemed .beſt to ſow early, as by that 
means there will be time, if the firſt crop fails, to ſow 
another. | 

« 'Turnip-ſeed is very apt to take damage from wet, if 
it is not covered as ſoon as ſown: without this precaution 
it will ſprout prematurely, malt, or mould: by too early 
a germination the ſeed is apt to burſt. ; 


« When 
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When peas are ſown on a rich mellow earth, they are 
apt to grow rank: in this manner they cover the ground, 


keep the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the 
ſoil, and make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when 
the crop has been off, turnips have been harrowed in 
without plowing, and have thriven amain : but there is 
danger in purſuing this practice without great caution.” 
Muſeum Ruſlicum, vol. I. page 205. 

& I have, in my time, ſays a Norfolk farmer, ſown a 
great deal of land in turnips, and have applied them with 
reat advantage to various uſes; but our chief reaſon 
for cultivating them in this county is for feeding and fat- 

tening ſheep. 

et is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they anſwer this pur- 
poſe extremely well, their uſe 1s too well known to all the 
eaſtern farmers, to be in theſe days controverted. 

« We have various methods of ſpending them : ſome 
fold their ſheep on the land where the turnips grew ; I 
have done this, but it is not a method I approve of: how- 
ever, for the benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to practiſe it, 
I ſhall give one caution ; which is, that they uſe wicker 
hurdles for folding their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be 
apt to thruſt their heads through the bars, andzvtangling 
themſelves, are by that means often killed in the night, to 
the great loſs of the owner. 

« If, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer 
to get theſe wicker hurdles, but he ſhould be obliged to 
take up with thoſe made of reft ſtuff in form of a gate, 
let him then be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and 
ſtaked and bound them right, to pull up all the turnips that 
grow within two or three feet of the outſide of the fold, 
and throw them over the hurdles for the ſheep to eat 
within-fide. | 


— 


„ 'This will take away any temptation the ſheep ma 
have to put their heads through the bars, and they will 
by that means, eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled. 

% Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the 
ſheep will bear confinement, perhaps, better than any 
other creature, yet whoever has ſeen them when firſt dri- 
ven into the fold, muſt have obſerved that they naturally 
go round the hurdles to try to find an opening to get out 
at: by this means the turnips which grow near the hur- 
dles are trampled on, dirtied, and ſpoiled. For this there 
is a very eaſy remedy ; let the ſhepherd only pull up all 
the turnips that grow near the inſide of the hurdles, and 
all will be well. | : 

“J obſerved before, that IJ am not fond of giving my 
ſheep turnips as they grow: I think it much the better 
way to have them pulled; by this means they have an 
opportunity of eating the whole root, and my ſtock of 

winter fodder goes much farther ; whercas, when they 
feed on the turnips as they grow, they generally ſcoop 
them out, and leave a hollow ſhell in the ground, which, 
though it my aſterwards be forked up, the ſheep will 
icarcely even by hunger be induced to touch, as it cannot 
but be ſoked by the dung, urine, and dirt, from the feet 
of the ſheep. _ 

I find it then the beſt way, to have my turnips pulled 
before they are given to my ſheep ; they go much farther, 
and do them more good. | 

if But in this method there is one ſeeming inconve- 
nience, which is, that in froſty weather, when the ground 
1s hard, I cannot have them pulled; yet this diſſiculty is 
very eaſily removed, by laying up, at the beginning of the 


| winter, a ſufficient ſtore of turnips, ſecured from the wet, 
and not much expoſed to froſt. | 

& I think it worth while to have a building particularly 
dedicated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well: it-is built 
in form of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. 

In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in, 
I have a large quantity of turnips pulled, and the dirt is 
carefully ſcraped off them ; and, aſter cutting off the heads 
and tap-roots, I cauſe them to be regularly laid in my ſtore, 
with this caution, however, that all round the ſides next 
the boarding, my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. 
The heads, or tops, I give to all my cattle in general, as 
wy are cut off; by which means I, in fact, ſuffer no 
loſs. 

& I find theſe ſtored turnips a happy reſource when hard 
weather comes on ; then I open my repoſitory, and deal 
them out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be 
no waſte; and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth 
becomes leſs hard, I reſort again to the falds, and have 
them pulled as uſual, 2 

For ſome years I had another manner of ſtoring my 
turnips, which was by digging a deep pit in a ſandy, dry 
field, which being filled with turnips, they kept there very 
well; yet, as this method was ſubject to many inconve- 
niences, I left it off. | 

5 I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnip, beſides 
feeding my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt 
mention before I conclude this letter. I find it agrees re- 
markably well with hogs, which will cat of it greedily, and 
thrive on it apace. 

6 have 3 times tried this, and have often killed 
fine young porkers that had for many weeks eat no- 
thing but turnips boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were 
tender. 5 | 

“ have at other times given turnips to large hogs, that 
have been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed 


| and falted for family uſe ; and here I was not diſappointed 


in my hopes; they always came on well: but I made it a 
cuſtom to give them, for a week or two before they were 
killed, a few buſhels of boiled peas, in order to harden 
their fat, that it might not boil away in the pot. 

e gave them boiled peas rather than raw, becauſe, hav- 
ing been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnip, I found they 
did not afterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pea. 

« Hogs may eaſily be brought to eat raw, unboiled tur- 
nips ; but-it is much better to boil them when the hogs 
are to be fattened ; for, though they will eat enough of 
them raw to keep them in tolerable good plight, yet they 
will not eat enough to fatten them apace.” Muſeum Ruſ- 
ticum, vol. I. page 335. | 

% Thad laſt winter, ſays an ingenious clergyman of 
Northampton, a piece of turnips intended for feeding 
ſheep ; but my method of conſuming them at firſt aſto- 
niſhed my neighbours. | 

] fed them off by the fold; but I firſt turned in ſome 
ewes, which greedily devoured all the tops and leaves : 
when they had finiſhed them, I immediately folded my 
ewes on a freih ſpot. 

“After the leaves were eat off the firſt ſpot encloſed 
by the hurdles, by the ewes, I turned in ſome weathers, 
which eat with a very good appetite the apples of the 
roots, leaving, however, the lower part ſcooped out in the 
ground : theſe I had forked up, and they were cat by my 
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{tore ſheep. | 
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« My neighbours were convinced my method was 


right, becauſe I evidently kept and fattened more ſheep on 
the ſame quantity of land, than they did; yet they begged 
I would give them my reaſons for this my practice. 

I told them I would readily comply with their requeſt, 
and the more ſo as it might be a means of tempting them 
to imitate what they ſaw practiſed with ſucceſs. 

Continuing my diſcourſe, I informed them that many 
years experience, and conſtant obſervation, had convinced 
me, that if you turn a parcel of ſheep eee into 
a field of turnips, the ewes and lambs would immediately 
attack the leaves ; the 3 weathers would, ſor the 
moſt part, prefer the apple of the root; and the ſtore- 
ſheep, not being nice, would indiſcriminately devour 
both leaf and apple, and even eat the leavings of cither of 
the others, | 

6 I farther informed them, that I had frequently ob- 
ſerved, that when a parcel of weathers have been turned 

into a piece of turnips, the farmer, thinking to have no 


waſte, generally kept them in till they have eat the roots clean | 


up. But this is very bad huſbandry ; for after the wethers 
have eat the moſt delicious and ſweet part of the root, they 
loathe the reſt, which is generally gritty, dirty, and ſodden, 
inſomuch that nothing, but abſolute hunger, will tempt 
them to taſte it. In this period they pine, and loſe fleſh ; 
and by the time they are turned into a freſh bite of tur- 
nips, they are but little better than yy were at firſt. 

“The appetite of a beaſt that is fattening ſhould be 
tempted, not palled ; and undoubtedly, ſuch of the ſheep 
as are moſt forward will be moſt delicate; and this deli- 
cacy, if the farmer is wiſe, he will indulge, as it will 
eventually turn out to his advantage. 

“ Thus, in my manner of feeding turnips, the ewes 
come firſt, becauſe they prefer the leaves ; the weathers that 
are to be fattened follow, and make the moſt pure and 
ſweet repaſt ; and the ſtore-ſheep, which are the leaſt nice 
of any, come laſt, and clear off the remains ; at leaſt, as 
much of them as they ought to be permitted to eat ; for I 
do not hold it dre to oblige them to eat what are in 


a half putreſied condition, and ſodden with dung and 


ſtale. 5 

«© My neighbours were ſo well pleaſed with my reaſons, 
and fo well convinced by what they ſaw, that they are de- 
termined to adopt my practice; and if any of your readers 
ſhould be of the fame mind, it would give me great plea- 
ſure, as I cannot feel a truer joy than what reſults from 
my endeavours to be of ſervice to my fellow creatures.” 
Muſeum Ryſlicum, vol. II. page 231. „ 

“ Jaſt year ſowed ſome turnips, ſays a farmer near 
. Chelmsford, on near ten acres of good light land. Some 
other buſineſs interfering, prevented my getting them hoed 
in due time, inſomuch that, by the latter end of Auguſt, 
they ſeemed to be almoſt covered with weeds. 

« Being willing to endeavour at recovering my crop, 1 
cauſed the field to be harrowed and croſs-harrowed, which 
ſet them out pretty well, and cleared away a great number 
of the weeds, inſomuch that the turnips got ahead, and 
grew to be a tolerable crop. 

« I ſend you this for the information of ſome farmers, 
who, when they have delayed hoeing their turnips for a 
few weeks, if # & weeds get forward, think they have loſt 
their crop ; whereas, would they adopt this method, which 
has been more than once recommended, they would find 
it anſwer any reaſonable expectation they could form. I 
have ſeveral times tried it, and it always ſucceeded withme 


more or leſs. The work coſts but little, and the benefit 
reſulting from it is conſiderable. I have known farmers 
plough up a crop of turnips which, by harrowing, would 

ave yielded them a good return.” Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol, V. page 239. 

“J have known many, ſays farmer White of Suffolk, 
who intend feeding off 2 4H turnips with ſheep, keep the 
turnips till they are too old to be applied with advantage to 
that uſe. Your readers may give me credit, for I ſpeak 
from experience ; and I can aſſure them, that one acre of 
young turnips is of more value for fattening ſheep than 
two acres of old ones, as the wethers you turn in will get 
fleſh and fac at leaſt as faſt again on the firſt as the Jaſt, 

Let this maxim be treaſured up in the farmer's me- 
mory ; and let him not at any rate be tempted, for the 
fake of ſpending a few weeds and graſs on his fallows, to 
keep his turnips till they are of little worth. 

« If any of your readers ſhould be incredulous, let 
them try the experiment ; it will be but little expence, 
and ſtill leſs trouble. I did ſo myſelf before I adopted the 
practice, and was in a very ſhort time convinced : this 
happened ſome years ago, and I have continued this me- 
thod eve ſince. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. page 279. 

We ſhall conclude this article with the following letter 
we were favoured with from Mr. Matthew Cox, of Wall- 
hampton, near Limington, in Hampſhire, 

“ have, ſays he, incloſed yyu a draught of a hoe- 
plough, which I have found to anſwer very well for hoe- 
ing carrots and turnips, which may probably be improved 
by ſome of your ſociety : the follownig is the particulars 
of its ſucceſs this year 1766. I took poſſeſſion of the 
farm I live on in April, and going ſoon after to London, 
ordered my ſervant to ſow two acres of carrots with four 
pounds of feed ; on my return, I found he had ſown all 
the ſeed I had left him, being twenty-eight pounds. In 
May the carrots came up as thick as ſand on the ſhore. 
The people here being intirely unacquainted with the me- 
thod of hoeing, made my work very tedious, as I was 
obliged conſtantly to attead them, it coſt me ſixteen, 
and fix-pence per acre, and the work not half done; I 
then harrowed them, &c. according to Mr. Billing's di- 
rections, and in June found ten times too many to come to 
any ſize; but could not get the ſecond hoeing perſormed 
under one guinea per acre: I then gave directions for this 
hoe, which I fixed to the common horſe-hoe plough, and 
hoed my two acres in five hours with eaſe ; next day I 
harrowed them with common harrows. About ten days. 
after I harrowed them again, and have kept nine horſes on 
them ever ſince roads 3 except a quarter of oats in ſeed 
time, 

Whoever uſes this plough will find it anſwer the firſt. 
hoeing extremely well, as it will leave whatever it hopes in 
two inches and a half diſtant; conſequently the ſecond 
hoeing, which muſt be by hand, will be very triffling; 
and often chere will be no occaſion for it. I firſt hoe the 
long way of the land, and then croſs it. The hoe I have 
is bare two inches ; but I find it is too narrow. 

a a, Plate XXVI. Fig. 5. are the two out-ſides of the 
hoe, which are flat, and ſo go on the out- ſide of the block 
on the common horſe-hoe at A A, Fig. 4. | 

, Goes on a mortice at the bottom of the block, at b. 

c, The pin goes through the holes on the flat ſides of the 
hoe at aa and the block A A. | 

d, d, d, The cutting parts two inches and a half wide; 


and leaves a ſpace of two inches and a half: 
E; 


E, A chain that hooks to a ſtaple on the beam, and 
keeps all ſteady. I have ploughed ten inches deep with 
this hoe. ; 

F, F, Two bars 
rights. ; 1 

I always uſe the harrow belonging to the common 
horſe-hoe with the above. I ſometimes fix M. De Vil- 
lier's cultivator to the above carriage. I have a field of 
twenty-two acres of wheat, in which is fixteen different 
ways of ſowing, preparing the ſeed, and manuring the 
land. 13 3 

TURNIP-CABBAGE, the name of a ſpecies of cab- 

age 
— after riſing of the uſual thickneſs, and in the man- 
ner of thoſe other cabbages, enlarges ſuddenly to ſuch 
a degree, that it forms a knob of a very large turnip ; of 
which likewiſe it has ſometimes the figure, though it is, 
in general, more oblong. | 

By this peculiar formation of the ſtalk, or production 
of the turnip-like knob, together with its being peren- 
nial, this ſpecies of cabbage is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
From the top of this turnip riſe a number of leaves, of a 
greeniſh-red, or ſometimes greeniſh-purple colour ; which 
anſwer to the radical leaves in other plants. 'They do not, 
though this plant is truly of the cabbage kind, ever cloſe 
together, and form a compact globular or oblong mals, as 
in the common ſpecies ; but keep their erect growth, or 
turn outwards. 

From among theſe leaves ſpring anumber of other ſtalks, 
of which thole that are nearer the extremity, branch, and 
ſend out flower ſtalks, ſpreading horizontally ; and thoſe 
that are more in the center, grow erect, and without 
branches. On theſe ſtalks are leaves, ſpringing out alter- 
nately, and of the ſame colour with the others. The 
flowers are ſmall and yellow, and ſucceeded by long cods, 
full of ſeed, of the ſize of that of muſtard, and a light- 
brown colour. We have given a figure of this plant o 
Plate XX VI, Fig. 6. 5 : 

It may be juſtly doubted, whether or no this plant be 
originally a native of our country; though it is at preſent 
ſound growing wild in ſome places near Dover. But, from 
its general character, which does not agree with the indi- 
genous plants of the ſame kind; from its being unknown 
to the earlier botanic writers, or, at moſt, known only in 
the view of an exotic; and from its being now to be met 
with wild, only in the one place mentioned, it is moſt 


of iron worked in to the three up- 


probable, that what is there found was the produce of 


ſeed conveyed originally thither by ſome accident ; and 
which has ſince propagat?1 itſelf, and ſpread ſpontaneouſly, 
as it eaſily might, from its perennial nature and extreme 
hardineſs. It is frequently cnltivated in gardens, where 
there are collections of vegetables: but, for the molt part, 
rather as a curious than an eſculent plant. "Though cer- 
tainly, the turnip, or knob, is at leaſt as wholeſome as 
cither any turnip or cabbage, and is much liked by ſome ; 
and the leaves are alſo thought good by others; but, in 
general, both are ſaid to be ſtrong, and ſeldom admitted to 
the table with us. This plant, however, affords ſprouts, 
which, after they have undergone the action of a ſtrong 
froſt, are exceeding good ; and may conſequently be had 
at that time when all others fail. The lying in very ſmall 
room, proportionably to the quantity of ſolid ſubſtance, 
and the keeping good much longer than any other ſort of 
vegetable of a ſimilar nature, are qualitics, moreover, 


[ 


N from European ſced, ard is much liked. 


which fit this plant in a moſt peculiar manner for the uſe 
of ſeamen, as is ingeniouſly. remarked by Mr. Baker, 


in his report to the Dublip Society. See the article 
Turnie. | | | 


It appears from Gerard, that there were, in his time, 


two kinds of this plant ; one of which he calls caulora- 
pum rotundum or round rape-cole ; and the other cau- 
> pe longum, or long rape-cole. The difference of 
theſe two kinds conſiſted only in the form of the knob or 
turnip, as is expreſſed by the names themſelves ; and in 
the long kind's thooting forth ſmooth indented leaves from 


the turnip part, which leaves the round kind wanted. I 
ſo called becauſe the ſtalk, at ſome diſtance from the | 


have here ſent you a ſketch of theſe two kinds, according 
to the prints Gerard has exhibited of them ; and they may 
ſerve alſo to give ſome idea of the general figure of the 
plant, to thoſe who have never met with it. 

I have not however ſcen in any garden, nor find an 
traces in the late writers, of more than one kind of this 
plant; fo that if the round and long kinds, mentioned in 
this manner by Gerard, were really different ſpecies, the 
long is now loſt. But it ſeems more probable, that this 
was only a degeneracy of the plant, by means of the farina 
of the common kinds of cabbage ; as the deviation from 
the round knob towards the plain ſtalk, and the breaking 
out of the leaves from it ſeem to indicate. 

If there really were two original kinds, or this difference 
aroſe from a permanent ſeminal variation, it would merit 


attention under the preſent circumſtances to recover them; 


ſince it frequently happens in correſpondent cafes, that 
where there are two allied ſpecies, the one has qualities 
which fits it to a particular purpoſe in a very ſuperior de- 
gree to the other. This plant was rare in Gerard's time 
in our country ; as he mentions his having the ſeed from 
Spain : and indeed it was fo little known, that he ſays it 
is to be ſown and ſet as cucumbers and melons ; and that 
it was then accounted a dainty meat. It did not however 
make its way to the table in common, or even as a curio- 
ſity in gardens, much more at that time than ſince. 
Parkinſon, who wrote after Gerard, and enumerates many 
more ſpecies of cabbage than his predeceſſor, does not take 
the leaſt notice of it. Tourneſort, and moſt of the later 
writers, mention this plant under various names ;. but 
they do little more with regard to it, than give the name 
and deſcription. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, 
ſays, this kind of cabbage “never varies, for J have cul- 
tivated it many years, and have not found it to alter. It 
grows naturally on the ſez-fide, near Dover. It hath a 
perennial branching ſtalk, in which it differs from all other 
ſpecies. I have cultivated it theſe three or ſour years, 
and have eaten the young ſhoots, after they have been 
much frozen, when they were very ſweet and good ; but 
at other times they are very ſtrong and ſtringy, In very 
ſevere winters, wh the other ſorts are deſtroyed, this is 
a very neceilary plant, for the moſt ſevere froſts do not 
injure it.” 

Till lately we ſee, therefore, this plant was only eonſi- 
dered, cither as a kind of curioſity in botanic, or other 
gardens, where there were collections of different kinds of 
plants, or as an eſculent herb: but, in this latter view, it 
ſeems not to have acquired any great reputation, as it is ſo 
ſeldom, even notwithſtanding Miller's recommendation, 


For 


met with on the table here; though I am well informed, . 


that in ſome of the factories in the Zaſt- Indies, it has been 
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The bt public notice I find taken of this plant, in che 
preſent view of cultivating it for feeding cattle, is in a 
pamphlet publiſhed by the late Mr. North, gardener, near 
Lambeth, who ſpeaks of it, under the article of cabbage ; 
of which he fays, (There are four ſpecics that may be 
cultivated to great adyantage for cattle ; to wit, the white 
cabbage, the hardy curled Savoy cabbage, the turnip cab- 
bage, and the green curled cabbage.” When he comes 
to treat particularly of the turnip-cabbage, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf : The turnip-cabbage is one of the har- 

dieſt roots that grow; and I dare affirm, might be propa- 
gated to great advantage for ſeeding ſheep, & c. For in the 
moſt ſevere winter that I can remember, when cabbages, 
ſavoys, turnips, &c. have all been demoliſhed by the ex- 
tremity of the weather, the turnip-cabbages have not been 
hurt. The turnip part grows all above ground, which is 
crowned with many large ſmooth leaves, like thoſe of the 
red cabbage, but Shich grow open like the tops of tur- 
nips. They are a very ſolid juicy root, and do not grow 
ſpongy when they are old, as turnips do. The tops may 
be cut off, and given to ſheep, &c. in the ſpring, and the 
roots laid by in an out-houſe to ſeed them in April and May, 
when no other roots can be had. Sheep are fo fond of 
theſe roots, that they will leave the beſt turnips for them. 
When they are given to ſheep, they ſhould be cut to pieces ; 
but they will eat them faſt enough, tops and hottoms, as 
they are growing in the fields. After Michaelmas, when 
turnip- cabbages have their full growth, they will weigh 
from four to eight pounds a root. 

It may be proper here to caution againſt a miſconcep- 
tion, from the inaccurary of an expreſſion of Mr. North's, 
in calling the turnip-like part of this plant, a root ; for it 
is no more than an enlargement of the ſtalk in that part; 
bcing, when the plants are large, ſeveral inches above the 
22 It is | 425.6 to obſerve likewiſe, that Mr. North 

under-rated the weight of theſe plants ; it appearing, 
by Mr. Baker's account, that ſome weigh fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. This is the firſt notice I find in any pub- 
liſhed work, of this plant's being conſidered as proper for 
fceding cattle : but it appears in the minutes of the ſociety's 
books, that ſome little time before the publication. of this 
pamphlet, on the enquiry ſet on foot by the late Mr. Wych, 
concerning a proper food for cattle in hard winters, this 
plant, together with the Chineſe or white vetch, and the 
Syberian medicago, were propoſed to the Committee of 
Agriculture for their conſideration, by a gentleman well 
known to that ſociety ; and this plant was particularly re- 
commended for its hardineſs in the ground, its quality of 
not rotting, though long kept, its nutritive property, and 
the ſondneſs which cattle ſhew for it, when offered to 
them as food. _ | 

Mr. Barker, nevertheleſs, whoſe report on this ſubject 
to the Dublin ſociety, the reader will find under the ar- 
ticle TuxN1P, muſt have the honour of being the firſt 
who really introduced this plant into uſe, as an article 
of huſbandry. For it was on the authority of his judi- 
,cious experiments, related in that report, the ſame gen- 
tleman, who formerly recommended the turnip-cabbage, 
as above-mentioned, to the London Society, induced 
them laſt year to offer a premium for its culture : and 
there is no one object of a ſimilar nature, bitherto taken 
into conſideration, either by this ſociety, or that of Dub- 
lin, which bids fairer for being of great public utility : 
as this plant ſcems to anſwer all the ends of what was 
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ſought for, with ſo much pains and attention, in the 
reſearch ſet on foot by Mr. Wych, after a proper winte 
pabulum (as it was called by him) for cattle in ſcare 
winters. 

The turnip-cabbage may be cultivated in the manner of 

other cabbages ; of which the particulars may be ſeen un. 
der the article CABBAGE. But the ſucceſs Mr. Baker had 
with his method, particularly in relation to the magni. 
tude of the turnip, which 1 to go ſar beyond Mr. 
North's notion, recommends ſtrongly the trial of that man- 
ner ; except that, as he properly remarks, where the plants 
are raiſed in the ſpring, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the 
very beginning of March ; the plantlings, tranſplanted 
to a proper clole bed, as ſoon as they are ſufficiently ſtrong 
to bear it; and the final tranſplantation of them out into 
the field at the diſtances in which they are to grow, ſhould 
not be deferred later than the beginning of June. This 
would both give more time for the plants to become large 
before winter, and a better chance to avoid a total want 
of rain, after tranſplanting ; the only accident, except the 
deſtruction by caterpyllars, or other inſects, to which this 
kind of crop is ſubject; as the plants bid defiance, after 
they have firmly taken root, to all inclemencies of wea- 
ther, either with reſpect to cold, wet, or drought. 

It may be inferred from the above particulars, which, 

as we ſee, ſtand on unqueſtionable authority, that, confi- 
dered as an article of huſbandry, this plant muſt be a very 
valuable acquiſition ; as it is of eaſy culture, and as little 
ſubject to fail by accidents, as any crop whatever: as the 
produce, with reſpect to quantity, is likely to prove, under 
favourable circumſtances, thirty-five or thirty-ſix tons per 
acre, as appears from Mr. Baker's account: as its produce is 
greatly preferable cither to turnips or other cabbages ; being 
much more nutritious, and leſs watery and cold ; a fault 
in the common turnips : as it may be depended on in the 
moſt rigorous and ſevere ſeaſon, when every thing elſe but 
dry fodder fails, and may be taken from the place of 
growth, in caſe of exigence, whenever the ground 1s not 
covered with a very deep ſnow : and as it is much liked by 
neat cattle, ſheep, deer, and hogs ; agrees perſectly well 
with all of them ; and fattens them in the moſt profitable 
manner. This is certainly very ſufficient ground of recom- 
mendation, as an object of premium, to the Landon So- 
ciety ; and it is hoped, will be fo, as a ſubject of experi- 
ment and trial to thoſe gentlemen, or more liberal kind of 
farmers, . who attempt improvem-nts in huſbandry, 

I have thus endeavoured to give all the light I can into 
the nature of this plant, conſidered as an article of buſ- 
bandry : but before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to ſubjoin 
a few words reſpecting it in another view, of ſuch import- 
ance to a particular ſet. of men, whoſe health and ſafety 

manifold reaſons recommend to the care of the public, as 
makes it merit a very ſerious conſideration. What J al- 
lude to is, the intimation given by Mr. Baker, of the pro- 
bability that this plant might be rendered extremely ſervice- 
able to ſeamen in long voyages. As there can be no doubt 
of the juſt ſoundation of this opinion, it ought to be kept 
in ſight as much as poſſible, till the matter C realized in 
practice. The putrid ſcurvy, ariſing from the eating ſalt 
2 is the great bane of a ſea - faring life. The num- 
rs diſabled or carried off by it, particularly in time of war, 
are almoſt incredible; and, if we conſider the public value 
of lives fo loſt, both with reſpect to the national power 
and expence, policy, as well as humanity, bids us liſten to 
every 
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feaſible propoſal for mitigating this evil. The uſe of 
vegetables in the dict along with the falt-beef or pork, is 
well known to be one of: the moſt effeCtual means of pre- 
vention of this diſeaſe : and indeed, it has been ſo well 
» underſtood, that great quantities of cabbages, &c. have 
been ſent off tothe fleets cruiſing in the bay, or elſewhere 
within reach, to the great relief and refreſhment of the men. 
But this ſp=cies of cabbage, abounding more in the ſaccha- 
rine juice than the other kinds, would be a more efficaci- 
ous preventative or palliative of the ſcurvy ; and the ſolid 
compact texture of theſe turnips, which makes a conſider- 
able weight, lye in a ſmall compaſs, together with their 
repugnance to that putrefaQtion, to which other turnips, 
cabbages, &c. are quickly diſpoſed, renders it practicable 
to keep them on ſhipboard, in any climate, tor many 
months ; provided they be preſerved from the acceſs of any 
extraordinary degree of moiſture. 

If this plant ſhould be, therefore, generally cultivated 
the ficld-way, and conſequently produced at a very cheap 
rate, as Mr. Baker has ſhewn, that betwixt thirty and 
forty tons may be obtained by an eaſy method of culture, 
in one year, from one acre 


| chaſed at a much cheaper rate than any other article of 
proviſion” at preſent in uſe for the victualling ſhips. 


| This ſeems to be an object very well worth the con- 
ſideration of the India —_— : as it might be a means 
u 


of preventing that delay and ill ſueceſs of ſome voyages, 
which ariſe from the ſickneſs of the men; and it is attend- 
ed with no difficulty, but what regards the ſtowage. For 
the plant being already cultivated in ſome of the factories 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where it ſucceeds as well as here, and. 
conſequently might in all the others, as no climate or ſea- 
ſon appears injurious to its growth, it might be procured 
at a proportionably cheap rate, as well for the ſupply of 
the homeward as outward bound ſhips: and indeed, con- 
ſidering the nature and ſtate of the proviſions on board 
ſhips returning from India, it would undoubtedly be pecu- 
liarly beneficial in that caſe. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. 
ag. 46. ö 

- "TURPETH, a ſpecies of the convolvulus or bineweed. . 
See the article BINEWEED. 

TWIFALLOWING, or TwyFALLowING, plough- 
ing the ground a ſecond time, which is generally done in 


ground, they might be pur- 


June, 
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\ 7 ALE, low ground; a valley. | 
VAN, an inſtrument. to winnow corn. See the 
artick 'THRESHING. | 
VASCULIFEROUS PLanTs, ſuch whoſe ſeeds are. 
contained in veſſels divided into cells, | | 
VAT, or Far, a veſlel for holding wine, ale, beer, 
. cider, &c. in the time of their preparation. 
UDDER, that part of a cow, mare, ewe, &c. where 
the milk is prepared, anſwering to the breaſts in women. 
VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, conſider- 
ed as capable of growth, 7. e. all natural bodies which have 
parts organically formed for generation and accretion, but 
not ſenſation. : | 
Vegetables, according to the analyſes made of them by 
chemiſtry, are diſtinguiſhable into two grand tribes, the 
acid and the alkaline ; the firſt affording a volatile acid, 
and the ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry diſtillation : 
thus guaiacum, cedar,' box, cinnamon, cloves, ſorrel, 
mint, balm, &c. afford an acid ; but garlic, onions, horſe- 
radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. aftord an alkali, which, 
rectified, is hardly diſtinguiſhable from that of animal 


ſubſtances ſo 2s 1 — 
W e nearly to reſemble the ſpirit and ſalt of 


VEGETATION, th FROTÞ 
' nouriſhm „the act whereby plants receive their 


ent and growths ; of which, three principal func- 
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{ texture of 


tions are underſtood, viz. nutrition, increaſe, and gene- 
ration. 
From Scripture we learn, that the earth has been en- 
dued, from the beginning, with a certain ſeminal virtue 
to produce plants; which virtue, proceeding from God, 
was not confined to the firſt 8 of things, but e 
tends likewiſe to all future conſequences of times; and this 
faculty which the earth has of producing plants, is from 
this commandment of the Almighty : Let the earth 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree : 
yielding fruit after his kind, whoſe ſeed is in. itſelf upon : 
. earth ; and it was ſo.” Gen. i. 11. 
. Philoſophers aſk, what can be that virtue the earth is 
laid to be endued with, if it be only an. inherent quality 
whereby it produces, naturally, all ſorts of plants, with- - 
out the concurrence of ſeed? or if a ſeminal virtue (or 
ſeed) muſt be adminiſtered to it ? Some follow the firſt opi- 
nion, for this reaſon, that earth dug up from a great depth 
and put into pots, after a ſet time or ſeaſon, produces ſes - 
veral ſorts of plants of itſelf without ſeed ; but though this - 
opinion be approved of by many, it has not, however, the 
leaſt appearance of probability on its fide ; for who (con- 
ſidering with attention the progreſs of nature, ſees the 
marvelous mechaniſm cf the organs of plants, the whole 
their internal as well as external parts) could be 
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pe tſuaded 
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perſuaded to attribute it to a heavy and indigeſted maſs of 
clay or earth: therefore, it is more rational to ſay, that 
plants have their origin from ſeeds, which being taken 
from the firſt plants, — propagatcd their ſpecies by the 
Creator's will, as far as our times, and will continue to 
do fo (particularly where they are natives) to the end of 
the world. | 
The ſun, rain, the exhalations of the carth, and the 
reſt of the exterior cauſes, are capable to excite a certain 
motion or fermentation in the boſom of the earth ; but un- 
| leſs there be a ſeed which contains already the conforma- 
tion of the plant, whoſe parts are unſolded by that fermeni- 
tation, never ſuch fermentation or motion can give origin 
to the plant; therefore, we have great reaſon to think, 
that all plants have their origin from ſeeds, actually or por 
tentially, fince the firſt rudiments of a plant can be di 
vered no where elſe, nor by the naked eye, nor even by 
the help of a microſcope ; ſo that the ſeed contains not on- 
ly the coarſer matter of the plant, with its organical parts, 
which have the ratio of a body, but likewiſe a certain ſpi- 
rit, that is, an active and vegetative ſubſtance, which may 
be called the foul of the plant. Although, in ſome man- 
ner, it may be ſaid to ſleep in the grain or ſeed, yet when 
excited to motion by the heat of the ſun, the warmth of the 


earth, and with rain impregnated with particles of volatile | 


ſalts, it then unfolds its parts and puſhes the embryo plant 
forward. 

A ſprig or cutting muſt contain in it this ſeminal pro- 
perty, for being ſect at a proper ſeaſon, it produces a tree 
with all its generative parts ; which it would not do were 
it not endued with ſome ſeminal virtues. | 

This generative or ſcminal faculty, is a power of the ve- 
getative ſoul of a plant, by which it lives and produces 
its likeneſs for the preſervation of the ſpecies : but this fa- 
:culty is not diiccrnable ſrom the ſecd itſelf, nor from the 
Tpirit contained therein, for as the ſeed is ſaid to Be a part 
of ſome ſubſtance, deſigned for the production of another 
ſubſtance of the ſame ſpecies, it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſly that prolific virtue from the ſeed itſelf, nor 
from the ſpirit contained in it; for after the ſced is ſown 
and ſoftened by the warmth and humidity of the earth, its 

m (wherein the plant is contained, as in an epitome) 


is unſolded by a gentle fermentation, and ariſes into a 
plant. 


That the heat of the ſun and the temperate warmth and 


humidity of the carth, are the firſt principles of vegetation, 
appears from the ſterility or fertility of the ſoil in thoſe cli- 
mates where theſe two principal agents act, or do not act 


in concert ; ſince, in the moſt northern countries, where 


the, humidity of the ſoil is exceſſive, and its natural warmth 
is too much concentered, the fermentation of the ſced be- 
ing made with too much precipitation, and without that 
gradation neceſſary for the eaſy and moſt perfect expanſion 
of the different parts of the plant, thereby they are fruſtrat- 
ed of that ſtrength they ſhould have before they come out 
*of the matrix it has been formed in to reſiſt the injuries of 
the air and the inconſtancies of the ſeaſons, it perithes al- 
moſt as ſoon as it appears on the ſurface of the earth ; for 
although the carth has in ſome meaſure, though very im- 
rear = be acte«! its part (as it cannot alone, and without 
the aſſiſtance of the ſun, carry the plant to its laſt perfec- 


tion) that tender parent of nature, by the obtiquity of its ſi- 
tuation, being reduced to the incapacity of darting its rays 
as favourably and abundantly in thoſe climates asche does in 
ethers more happily ſituated, cannot either help the mo- 
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ther earth in her pregnancy, nor rectify what ſhe has left 


imperſect in her productions, which therefore die almoſt 
as ſoon as nature itſelf is appriſed of their exiſtence. 
Likewiſe in thoſe other climates ſituated quite different 
from theſe where the ſun, by being too profufe of its in- 
fluences, penetrates the inmoſt parts of the womb of the 
earth, and by its too violent and too often repeated acts, 
and exalting its ſalts, and evaporating its radical humi- 


dity, cauſes an exceſſive dilation of its pores, a diſunion, 
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and but too often an intire laceration of its generative parts, 
ſo as to render them quite ſteril or barren, and therefore 
incapable to contribute to that fermentation abſolutely ne- 
cellary for the production of plants. 

On the contrary, in thoſe happy climates where the 
you of the earth are ſo ſituated in reſpect to the ſun as to 

under his moſt favourable aſpect, and expoſed to none 
but his moſt benign influences, it almoſt always continues 
in its natural flouriſhing ſtate, being ſeldom viſited by the 
moſt powerful and penetrating beams of the ſun but at 
thoſe regular and periodical times appointed by nature for 
its pregnancy, when they are neceſſary to excite her ſœcun- 
dity, or to nouriſh and cheriſh her productions when once 
brought forth. 

Suppoſe our ſeed to have been ſown in this laſt ſoil, and 
ſituation, the firſt things which preſent themſelves to the 
imagination are the ſun and earth concerting together, the 
one by its heat, and the other by her moiſture, how to rid 
the embryo of that hard tough ſubſtance it is enwrapped in, 
and which is the greateſt obſtacle to the burſting forth of 
its parts; therefore the carth, which is the firſt agent in this 
caſe, and which is to do the office of incubation, makes 
uſe firſt of its natural moiſture to ſoften the outer rind or 
huſk, by having it percolated through the pores or pipes of 
the {aid huſk, whereby they are ſo opened and dilated as to 
facilitate the introduction of the difierent ſalts appointed to 
operate on the whole ſubſtance of the ſeed, by unfolding 
the different parts it contains, and diſpoſing them ſeverally 
towards aſſuming their reſpective forms. 

It cannot be imagined that the earth acts alone in this firſt 
operation, that it could direct itſelf to action without the 
concurrence of the ſun, which on this occaſion excites, by 
a gentle warmth, the different ſalts the moiſture of the 
earth is impregnated with, that they may be capable to 
conquer the ſtubbornneſs of the huſk, by forcing them- 
ſelves into its almoſt imperceptible pores, conquering all 
the obſtacles, and raiſing all the obſtructions which the 
ſeveral ſubſtances may meet with; by this means a free 
paſſage being opened for ſuch a quantity of the moiſture as 
is neceſſary to make a due ſeparation of the huſk from the 
more eſſential part of the ſeed, the ſalts employed in that 
operation being volatilized or already fixed on that eſſen- 
tial part, leave the huſk filled with nothing elſe but the 
lympha, which groweth turgid, and being deprived of the 
nouriſhment it received when united to the ſubſtance of 
the ſeed, begins to tend towards its deſtruction. 

The following procedure in the vegetation of plants is 
exemplified by Malpighi in a grain of wheat ; the firfl day 
the grain is ſown it grows a little turgid, and the ſecundine, 
or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places, and the body of 
the plant being continued by the umbilical veſſel to a con- 
globated leaf (which is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, 
and is What conſtitutes the flour) ſwells, by which means 
not only the gem or ſprout (which is to be the future ſtem) 
opens and increaſes, but the roots begin to bunch out, 


, whence the Placenta, or ſeed- leaf, becoming looſe gapes. 


The 
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The ſecond day the ſecundine or huſk being broken thro', | Thus, according to Malpighi, in this ſhort ſpace of 

the ſtem or top of the future ſtraw appears on the outſide |time, the plant paſſes through all theſe various changes I 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees; in the mean time, | and mutations, which, though his obſervations may be real 
the ſeed- leaf guarding the roots becomes turgid with its | as here repreſented, yet it does not happen with ſuch ce- 
veſiculæ, and puts forth a white down, and the leaf being | lerity in all ſorts of plants, though in ſome kinds all theſe. 
pulled away, you may ſee the roots of the plant bare, the | variations may come to paſs in a ſhorter time. 
future bud, leaves, and the reſt of the ſtalk lying ſtill hid. The plant carried thus far, it ſtill wants food for the 
Between the roots and aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the | future preſervation of its vegetative life, which being de- 
plant is knit by the navel knot to the flower-leaf, which 1s | prived of ſuch nutriment, it cannot exiſt ; of which na- 
very moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white colour and its | turaliſts are ſo ſenſible, that their common opinion is, that 
natural taſte. The third day the pulp of the conglobated | water is the great vegetable food, which they endeavour to 
or round leaf becomes turgid with the juice it has received | confirm by repeated experiments, eſpecially by that made 
from the earth fermenting with its own ; thus the plant | on a ſprig of baum, mint, &c. which being ſet in a phial 
increaſes in bigneſs, and in its bud or ſtem becomes taller, | of pure water, without any mixture of earth, grow and 
and from whitiſh becomes greeniſh, the lateral roots alſo put forth roots, leaves, and branches; without conſider- 
break forth greeniſh and pyramidal from the gaping ſheaf | ing, that thoſe ſorts of plants being of a ſhort duration, 
which adheres cloſely to the plant, and the lower roots | the juices which they have received from their mother: 
grow longer and hairy, with many fibres growing out of earth in their firſt formation circulating through their veſ- 
the ſame ; indeed there are hairy fibres hanging on all | ſels, being continually recruited by the ſalts the water they. 
the roots, except on the tops, and theſe fibres are ſeen to | are ſet in is impregnated with, together with thoſe they re- 
wind about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of | ceive continually from the ambient. atmoſphere, are more. 
earth, &c. like ivy, whence they grow curled about the | than ſufficient for. the ſupport of their ſhort life in the wa- 
latent roots, and then break out into two other little ones. | ter, which ſubſiſts no longer than that the water continues . 
The fourth day the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right | to ſupply them with ſalts, of which when once exhauſted, 
angle with the ſeminal leaf, the laſt roots put forth more, | it grows viſcous, obſtructs the pores of the veſſels, and 
and the other three growing larger are cloathed with more | hinders thereby the admiſſion of ſalts even from the at- 
bairs, which ſtraitly embrace the lumps of earth, and | moſphere, imbecillitate by degrees the functions of the 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of | vegetative ſoul, which being forced for ſome time to feed 
net-work ; the conglobate or flower-leaf is now ſofter, | on its own ſubſtance, becomes at laſt enervated and im- 
and when bruiſed yields a white ſweetiſh ae like barley | potent, whereby the plant withers and dies for want ob 
cream ; by tripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant food, unleſs the water is changed before it comes to the 
are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe | laſt period, which appears at its growing offenſive to the 
outer part is ſolid like a bark, and in the inner more ſoft | ſmell ; even that precaution becomes: uſeleſs, at leaſt for: 
and medullary. The fifth day the ſtalk. ſtill rifing puts | the greateſt part. | | 
forth a permanent of ſtable leaf, which is green and fold- | Thoſe falts the water is impregnated with, being hete- 
ed, the roots grow longer, and there appears a new tu- | rogeneous to thoſe which enter into the compolition of. 
mour of a future root, the outer ſheath 1s looſened, and | the juices, which circulate through the veſſels of the plant, 
the ſeed- leaf begins to fade. The ſixth day the ſtable leaf | have ſoon, by diſordering the whole frame of that mecha- 
being looſened, the plant mounts upwards, the ſheaf ſtill | nifm, procured the extinction of the plant. 
cleaving round it like a bark; the ſeed-leaf is now ſeen | The great quantity of oleaginous particles thoſe forts of 
ſinuous or wrinkled and faded, and this being freed or cut | plants are compoſed of, which keep their pores extremely: 
from the ſecundine, the fleſh, or pericarpium is found of a | dilated for the admiſhon of ſalts and other nutritive parti- 
different texture, the outer part, whereby the outſide of | cles, contribute much towards the production of this phæ- 
the ſeed or grain is heaped up, being more ſolid, but the | nomenon ; but in plants of a cloſer texture, whoſe pores 
inſide viſcular and full of humour, eſpecially that part next | are fo. exiguous as not to be forced, but by the empetuo- 
the navel-knot. All the leaves being pulled off, the roots | ſity of falts exalted and volatilized, beſt by the warmth 
torn, and the flower-leaf removed, the trunk appcars, | of the earth and the heat of the ſun, this experiment is of 
wherein, not far from the roots, the navel-knot bunches | no effect; therefore, water cannot be ſimply conſidered 
out, which is folid and hard to cut; above there is a mark | as the great vegetable food, although it has a-very conſi- 
of the ſheath-leaf, which was pulled, and underneath, as | derable ſhare in the nutriment of plants: but were it wa- 
in an armpit, the gem is often hid; the hind part of the | ter alone, to; which vegetables owe their increaſe, there 
plant ſhews the breaking forth of the roots likewiſe, with | would be no need of manures nor changing the kinds. 
the faded placenta, &c. After the eleventh day, the ſeed- | The rain falls in all places upon the moſt barren land, as 
leaf as yet ſticking to the plant, is crumpled and almoſt | well as on.the moſt fertile ; nor could there be any reaſon 
corrupted; within it is hollow, and about the ſecundine | why the ſame field ſhould yield a large crop of wheat one 
the mucus and white ſubſtance of the ſeed being continu- | year, and not the next, ſince rain ſhowers down nearly 
ed to the navel-knot, forms a cavity, all the roots becom- | alike on the earth. 
ing longer, put forth new branches out of their ſides, the] VELLING, ploughing, or cutting up the turf, or up- 
ſecond leaf withers, and its viſicles are emptied ; the in- per ſurface of the ground in order to jts being burnt. 2 | 
ternodes, or ſpaces between the knots, grow longer; | the article BURNBAKING. 75 | 
new gems appear, and the middle root grows ſeveral] VENTILATOR, a machine by which the noxious . 
inches longer. After a month, the roots and ſtalk being | air of any cloſe. place (as an hoſpital, jail, ſhip, chamber, 
grown much longer, new buds break out at the firſt knot, granary, &c.) may be changed for freſh air. | 

and little tumours bunch out, which at length break out | Ihe noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, 


into roots, though not ſufficiently attended to, in practice; but ſt js 
2 to 


— 
nnn. 


to be that the indefatigable pains taken by Dr. 

Hales, to ſet the miſchiefs arifing from ſoul air in a juſt Experiments on the preſervation of corn by ventilation, 
light, and the remedy he has propoſed by the uſe of his | 
Ventilators, will at length prevail over that unaccountable | NM. Duhamel cauſed a cafe, or little granary of preſer- 


' 

| floth or obſtinacy, which, where particular intereſts are | vation, to be made of oak plant two inches thick, ſorm- 
| not concerned, to poſſeſs the generality of mankind, | ing a cube of five feet every way. At ſix inches from the 
| 
| 
| 


and which rarely allows them to give due attention to any | bottom was a flooring, or ſecond bottom, of lattice work, 
new diſcovery. placed upon joiſts 2 inches thick, and covered with a 


The ventilators invented by that ingenious gentleman | ſtrong canvas. This ſmall granary was filled quite full 
conſiſt of a ſquare box, D (plate XXVL fig. 7.) | of good wheat, of which it contained 94 cubic ſcet, 
about ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; in the | weighing 5040 pounds. It was covered with good oak 
middle of which is placed a broad partition, or midriff, planks, ſo cloſely joined, that neither rats, mice, or even 

| made to move up and down, from A to C, on hinges at | the ſmalleſt inſets could get in; leaving only ſome vent. 
[| the end E, by means of an iron rod ZR, fixed to the | holes, with trap doors, or covers, fitted very exactly to 
| midriff at Z. them, as mentioned before. 
Another box, of the ſame ſize with the former, havin This corn, laid up without having been dried at all by 
a like midriff, bar, &c. is placed ncat the former (fig. 8.) | fire, was not ventilated more than fix days in a year, 
with its rod, RZ. Both theſe rods are fixed to a lever | which was ſufficient to keep it ſo well that the belt judges 
FG, moveable on the center O; ſo that by the alternate | allowed it to be as good as could be. Even when the bel- 
riſing and depreſſing of the lever FG, the midriffs are alſo | lows had not been worked for ſeveral months, the corn 
raiſed and depreſſed alternately, by which means theſe | was ſtill allbwed, by good judges, to lovk and ſmell per- 
double bellows are at the fame time both drawing and | fectly well: but they objected, that it did not handle well, 
pouring out the air. that is, that there was ſome little dampneſs in it. The 
That the midriffs may be rendered lighter, they may be | bellows were worked for half a day, and this objection was 
made of four bars, lengthwiſe, and as many placed acroſs | entirely removed. | 
them, each about three inches broad, and an inch thick, This wheat was old, and had been as well dried as any 
the vacant ſpaces being filled up with thin pannels of fir | corn generally is in a common granary : therefore it be- 
board. ing {till damp, at the end of a conſiderable time, ſhews 
In order to make the midriffs move with greater eaſe, | the neceſſity of taking away the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
and without touching the ſides of the boxes, there is an | and of reducing our corn to the ſame degree of dryneſs, as 
iron regulator NL (hg. 7.) ſixed upright to the end AC | thay of the hotteſt countries, in order to preſerve it in 
of the box. As very little air will eſcape if the edges of | great bodies. | 
the midriff be within one twentieth part of an inch from | 
the ſides of the box, there is no neceſſity for leathern Experiment on ninety-four cubic feet of wheat. © 
fides, as in common bellows. The end AC of the box ine (0 
mult be ſomewhat circular, that it may be the better | In May, 1743, ninety-four cubic feet of wheat were 
adapted to the riſing and falling of the midriff; and at the | put into one of the little granaries hefore-mentioned. It 
other end of the midriff a ſlip of leather may be nailed over | was of the harveſt of 1742, of an excellent quality, pcr- 
the hinges. fectly clean, and fo dry, that a ſmall parcel of it which was 
To the ventilators above deſcribed, eight valves are | put, for a trial, into a ſtove heated to fifty degrees of M. 
adapted for the air to paſs through; theſe valves are placed | de Reaumur's thermometer (123 of Farenheit's) loſt but 
at the hinge end IQ, fig. 8. numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The | one fixteenth of its weight. This wheat was well-cleanſed 
a valve 1 opens in ward, to admit the air to enter, when the | from duſt, and depoſited in the granary without being 
midriff is deprefled at the other end, by means of the lever | dried by hre. | TOUT me 
FG; and at the ſame time the valve 3, in the lower ven- During the firſt three months, it was ventilated for eight 
tilator, is ſhut by the compreſſed air, which paſſes out at hours once afortnight: during the reſt of the year 1743, and 
the valve 4: but when that midriff is raiſed, the valve 1 | all 1744, it was ventilated once a month: all the year 1745, 
thuts, and the air paſſes out at the valve 2. The ſame is | and part of 1746, it was ventilated half a day once a month; 
to be obſerved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8, of the other | and after that, but once in two or three months. 
box; ſo that when, by the motion of the lever FG, the | In June 1750, the granary was emptied, and the wheat 
midriffs are alternately riſing and falling, then two of | looked and ſmelt very well, but felt a little rough in the 
the ventilators are conſtantly drawing in the air, and | hand, becauſe, not having been ſtirred for fix years, the 
two of them at the ſame time are blowing it out at | little hairs that are at the extremity of the grain, and the 
their proper valves, the air entering at the valves 1, 3, | particles of the bran, were roughed up: but aſter paſſimg 
6, 8, and paſling out at the valves, 2, 4, 5, 7- Jo the | twice through the wind ſcreen, that objection was entire} 
ventilators, before the valves, is fixed a hook Q Q MM | removed. See the article TAR ASBING. W q 
(üg. 9.) as a common receptacle for all the air that | This corn was eight years old, duting ſeven of which it 
comes out of theſe valves, which air is conveyed away | was preſerved in one of M. Duhamel's ſmall granarics, 
through the trunk P, paſſing through the wall of a build- | without any ſenſible diminution, and without any damage 
ing, &c. | from vermin or inſects: we cannot fay abſolutely, without 
- It would be forcign to the intention of this work to | any expence, becauſe a man was employed from time to 
point out the various uſes of theſe machines in extrafting | time to ventilate it. But this was a very trifling charge, 
toul air out of ſhips, hoſpitals, &c. but we muſt not omit | and may be reduced almoſt to nothing, by working the 


the following. bellows with ſwifts like thoſe of a mill. ; 
* | * , Expe- | 


VEN 


Experiment on ſeventy-five cubic fe new wheat, ex- 
tremely morft, 


a bad ſmell. 


The harveſt of 1745 was very | 
wheat of that year was grown in the ear; the ſheaves 
were extremely wet when they were houſed ; the grains 


a lhered ſo cloſely to their huſks, that they were greatly | 


bruiſed by the flail ; and if they were left but a very little 
while upon the barn-floor, before they were cleanſed, 
they heated, and contracted a ſmell like that of pigeon's 
dung : in ſhort, they were ſo very moiſt, that they loſt an 
eighth part of their weight when dried in a ſtove heated to 
fitty degrees of M. de Reaumur's (one hundred andtwent - 
three of Farenheit's) thermometer; and when laid up in 
the common granaries, in the uſual way, they were al- 
ways in a ſtate of fermentation, though but a foot thick, 
ad turned every fourth or fifth day. 2 

' Seventy-five cubic feet of this grown wheat, which 
ſmelt very ill, and was ſo moiſt as to wet the floor of the 
granary where it laid but a few days, were put, in this 
condition, and without being dried by fire, into one of M. 
Duhamel's little granaries, with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. 

As this corn was very hot when put into the granary, 
it was ventilated three or four times the firſt week, and 
once a week during December and January: and as it had 
then loſt great part of its bad ſmell, it was ventilated but 
once a fortnight from that time till June. Then perceiv- 
ing, by thruſting his hand into the top of the heap, that 
it heated, and concluding that it was going to be entirely 
corrupted, M. Duhamel ordered the Ry to be 
emptied : but after the depth of about a foot had been 
taken from the top, he was grey ſurpriſed to find the 
reſt cool, with very little bad ſmell, and drier than that 
which was preſerved in the common granaries. 

The reaſon why the top of this corn was the worſt, 
was, undoubtedly, that the moiſt vapours were always 
forced upwards in ventilation. It therefore might, per- 
haps, have been kept very well, if, inſtead of emptying 
the granary, it had been ventilated oftener : for this would, 
probably have dried away the remaining moiſture, even 
at the top, as the following experiment will ſhew. But 
however that might have been, this teaches us one im- 
portant thing, which is, that the top of the heap is moſt 
ſubject to heat in this ſort of granary: ſo that if the grain 
taken out of the vent-holes is in good condition, it may 
be concluded that the reſt is ſtill better. 


Experiment on five hundred and fifty five cubit feet of wheat, 


very damp, mixed with ſmut, and which had contracted a 
bad ſmell. | 


The wheat of the year 1750 grew in almoſt continual 
wet; the harveſt was very rainy; and the fame weather 
continuing all the year 1751, no pains that could be taken 
to turn the corn laid up. in the common way, could dry it, 
or prevent its heating and contracting a bad ſmell. The 

wheat of this crop was likewiſe mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of blighted and ſmutty grains, which always con- 
tain a great deal of moiſture, doubly difficult to be exhaled 
from them, and which ſoon makes them contract a bad 


ae which they ſpeedily communicate to the ſound 
mn. 5 | 


[ 
grown, and which 1% already contracted 


rainy: almoſt all the 


| 


| of great part of its bad ſmell. 


| which this was mixed, the reverend Dr. 


Five hundred and fifty-five cubic feet of this wheat 
were depoſited in one of M. Dubamel's granaries of pre- 
ſervation, after being cleanſed with ſuch perfect care, that 
ſcarce any mark remained either of blight or ſmut among 
it; though theſe faulty grains amounted to near a ſixt 
part of the crop. But there ſtill remained a fine duſt, ot 
powder, occaſioned by the moiſture, ſo cloſely adherent to 
the corn, that it could not be taken off by any means. 

This wheat was laid four and a half or five feet thick in 
one of theſe granaries, the bellows of which were worked 
by a wind-mill ; and as there was no want of wind dur- 
ing all the year 1751, and till the ſpring of 1752, the corn 
was often ventilated, without trouble or expence ; by. 
which means it was not only well dried, but alſo cleared 
It was indeed, when taken 
out of the granary, very full of duſt, which had fallen off 
the grains as their moiſture was exhaled: but this was 
then eaſily ſeparated by proper ſcreening, and the wheat 
proved ſo good, that the bakers bought it at the higheſt 
market price, | 

This experiment proves, that even very moiſt corn 
which has a great diſpoſition to ferment, may be preſerved 
by ventilation only : and as to the ſmutty grains with 
ales, aftet 
rightly obſerving that kiln-drying is apt to make wheat 
| hw unkindly, propoſes the following method of drying 

mutty corn, after it has been waſhed ; cold air not hurt- 
ing it, as kiln-drying is found to do. That I might 
be well aſſured, ſays that friend to all mankind, of the 
good effect of thus drying ſmutty corn ; having procured 
a quantity of very ſmooty wheat, which wliry ve ſeven 
pounds and fifteen ounces, on the twenty-ſixth of May, 
at five in the morning, it was waſhed clean in four ſeveral 
waters, which was done in a few minutes, and was then 
laid to drain in an oat-fieve, till half an hour after five; 
when it had increaſed in weight, by wetting, ten ounces, 
beſides the moiſture that was equal to the weight of the 
ſmutt-balls and ſmut that was waſhed from the wheat. It 
waſted but two ounces and an half, by the firſt two hours 
ventilation ; two ounces and five drachms in the ſecond two 
hours, viz. from eight to ten; in the next ſix hours, viz. 
from ten to four in the afternoon, it waſted at the rate of 
four ounces every two hours; from four to ſix, two ounces 
and an half, and from ſix to eight, one ounce and an 
half: in all, about twenty ounces ; ſome allowance being 
made for what corn was waſted by handling and biting 
ſome of it from time to time. It was ventilated in theſs 
fourteen hours with about forty thouſand gallons of air, 
which paſſed upwards through it, and made it ſufficiently 
hard and dry, ſo as to be fit for grinding: it was well co» 
loured, and handled well ; and, from ſtinking, as ſmutty 
wheat does, it became much ſweeter. The viſible dewy 
moiſture was blown off in three hours ; but it continued 
damp and cold to the feeling till two o'clock, when ſome 
little duſt began to fly off it. 5 
* And whereas it waſted off much leſs moiſture during 
the firſt four hours ventilation, when it ought to have 
waſted the moſt, on account of its being Fon wetteſt, 


this was owing to the foggy hazineſs of the morning : 
which as it went off, and broke out into fine warm fun- 
ſhine, towards ten o'clock, fo the air being thercby be- 
come dry, it imbibed moiſture more ſtrongly from the 
corn : and that this was the true caſe of the difference, is 


farther confirm 


before 


ed by a like experiment which I had 


4F made 


made on a gallon of heat, April the ficſt, there being 
then a "ay dry north-eaſt wind. 

„It will be adviſable to begin to ventilate corn as ſoon 
as poſſible after waſhing, that the moiſture may have the 
leſs time to ſoak in: for the leſs moiſture ſoaks in, ſo much 
the ſooner the corn will dry. 

If the moiſture is 6G eaſily carried off from wet 
wheat, by ventilation, this method will doubtleſs much 
improve what is called cold wheat, viz. ſuch as is grown, 
and has been houſed in a cold wet feaſon; and will there- 


fore ſoon carry off the moiſt vapours which ariſe from 
corn, and which cauſe it to heat and grow muſty.” 


Other experiments on the preſervation of corn by ventilation, 


The prior of the royal abbey of St. Stephen in Caen, 
filled a granary of preſervation twelve feet wide, thirteen 
feet long, and ſix feet deep, which forms a parallelipipede 
of nine hundred and thirty-ſix cubic feet, conſtructed ac- 
cording to M. Dubamel's directions, with wheat that had 
been kept all the winter in a common granary. It was 
cooled from time to time by two bellows, which two men 
worked by means of a leaver; and though the place where 
this granary of preſervation ſtood, was neither ſo dry nor 
ſo airy as might have been wiſhed, the corn kept perfect- 
ly well in it. 

In the beginning of September 1754, M. Vandusfel 
filled one of M. Duhamel's granaries of preſervation, ſeven 
feet ſquare and ſix feet deep, with good wheat, undried. 
It heated a little at the end of eight days; but two men, 
with a ſmall double ventilator, cooled it in two hours time. 
It began to heat again about a week after, when he re- 
peated the ſame I, which cooled it preſently. By 
the twentieth of October it was quite cool, though it had 
not then been ventilated for fifteen days ; and according 
to a letter of his writing to M. Duhamel, dated the four- 
teenth of October, 1756, it ſtill continued in the ſame 
good condition. Corn of the year 1754 and 1755, not 

ried, but only ventilated, had likewiſe kept with him as 
well as could be wiſhed. | 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes or apples 
too acid for wine or cider. It is generally made in Eng- 
land from the juice of the crab, or wild apple. | 

VERMIN, a collective name including all kinds of 
ſmall animals, that are troubleſome to men, beaſts, corn, 


fruits, &c. | 


VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. 
VETCH, the name of a well known plant. much cul- 
tivated in many parts of England, and of which there are 


ſeveral ſpecies. 


Some ſorts of this plant, the ſeeds of which ripen in au- 
tumn, grow naturally in moſt parts of England, in ſhady 
places among buſhes, and by the ſides of woods. The 
roots of theſe are perennial ; but their ſtalks are annual, 
weak, and grow to ſo great a length (for they will climb 
up to the height of ſix or eight feet wherever the tendrils 
which proceed from the end of their leaves can lay hold of 
boughs, branches, or the ſide of a hedge, to ſupport them,) 
that they are hardly fit to be cultivated in the field, though 
ſome writers have recommended them for this Ban 
ſor as they cannot be ſupported there, they will trail ſo 
much upon the ground, that they will be apt to rot: nor 
do their ſhoots, which are leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the 
vetch commonly raiſed, grow to a ſufficient height to be 
cut for uſe till late in the ſpring, when there is little want 
of green food for cattle. 


VET 


Mr. Miller, after ſowing for many years the common 
vetch or tare, which is much cultivated in the fields for 
fodder, ſeems to think that which has black ſeeds, a diſtinct 
ſpecies from the white : for he nas never found either of 
them vary. Both theſe are annual, and periſh ſoon after 
they have perfected their ſeed. Their ſtalks are angular, 
ſtreaked, and hairy : they are weak, and want ſupport, 
and generally trail upon the ground when they do not find 
any thing to faſten themſelves to. Their leaves are com- 
poſed of ſeveral pair of blunt lobes, and are terminated by 
tendrils. The flowers, which are pretty large, proceed 
from the wings of the ſtalk, and fit very cloſe to the baſe 
of the foot ſtalks of the leaves. Two of theſe flowers ge- 
nerally ſpring from the ſame joint : thoſe of the black ſeed- 
ed ſort are purple, and thoſe of the white ſeeded are white. 
They appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by erect 
pods, containing three or four round feeds in each, 
whichripen in Auguſt and September. 

The white vetch is rather the more ſucculent plant of 
the two, and therefore it is beſt for fodder: but many are 
unwilling to cultivate this ſort, becauſe their feeds, being 
white, are much ſooner diſcovered by rooks and other birds, 


than thoſe of the black, which bear a nearer reſemblance 


to the colour of the ground. This objection may, how- 
ever, be eaſily removed, by ſowing them in drills, and 
then covering them carefully, inſtcad of the uſual method 
of 3 them with a broad - caſt, and plowing them in 
lightly. 

The ſmall black-ſeeded vetch, which ſome call rath- 
ripe, and others pebble, goar, or ſummer vetch, is much 
tenderer than either of the former, and therefore leſs cul- 
tivated. 'This muſt always be ſown in the ſpring : where- 
as the others may be ſown in ſpring or autumn. 

But another ſpecies of vetch, viz. the. Siberian, hardly 
known, to the generality of farmers in this country, bids 
fair to become, perhaps, the moſt uſeful of all for fodder ; 
for its ſtalks grow to a great length, and are well furniſhed 
with leaves, which do not decay in autumn, like thoſe of 
the other ſorts, but continue green all the winter, in defi- 
ance of the hardeſt froſt : ſo that in February and March, 
when there often is a ſcarcity of green fodder for ewes and 
lambs, this may be of ſingular ſervice, eſpecially if theſe 
plants are ſupported from trailing upon the ground. Their 
flowers, which appear in July, are of a light blue colour. 

This, like our common vetch, may be ſown in the 
ſpring, or in autumn ; and when the plants are come up, 
they will not require any other culture than keeping them 
clear from weeds; a work which, if the ſeeds are ſown 
thin in rows four feet aſunder, as Mr. Miller rightly ad- 
viſes, may be eaſily done with the Dutch hoe, while they 

are young, and afterwards with the hoeing plough. By 
this thin ſowing, the ſtalks of theſe vetches, which ſend 
out many branches, and extend very far, will be kept from 

matting ſo cloſely together as to rot each other by exclud- 
ing the air; and by earthing up their ſtems in the ſame 
manner as ſhould be done for peas and beans, they will be 
greatly ſtrengthened, their leaves will grow the larger and 
more ſucculent, and they will conſequently yield an in- 
creaſed quantity of fodder. 'The repeating of this as often 
as it may be found neceſſary to deſtroy the weeds in ſum- 
mer, which may be done at a very ſmall expence, and is 

2 proper when the growth is intended ſor the 

green food of cattle, will be attended with the farther im- 

portant advantage of preparing the ground thoroughly for 


whatever other crop may afterwards be put upon it. 


* 


f 


As the plants of this kind of vetch will not be in danger 
of being hurt by froſt, they ſhould not be cut till the ſpring, 
when the beſt way will be to take them as they may be 
wanted, green, for the feeding of ewes : but ſome of them 
ſhould be left untouched, for ſeeds ; for if thoſe which 
are cut do ſhoot out again, they will flower ſo late in 
ſummer, that their ſeeds will not ripen, unleſs the autumn 
proves very warm. A. better way will therefore be to ſow 
a proper quantity of ſecds for this purpoſe in a ſeparate 
ſpot of ground : becauſe, when the other is cut, the 
ground may be plowed for other crops ; and if the ſeaſons 
ſhould be 2 mild as to produce a ſufhciency of green food 
independent of this, the vetches may be plowed into the 
ground, to which they will be an excellent dreſſing for 
other crops. 

Mr. Miller, who has a high oponion of this ſort of 
vetch, and whoſe recommendation of it ought to have 
very great weight, is now beginning to try it in the field, 
where he has not yet had experience of its culture ; 'but 
the experiments which he has made with it for fix years 
paſt, on ſmall patches of it ſown in gardens, in different 
ſituations, have fully anſwered his expectation: for he has 
found theſe plants continue in great verdure in all thoſe 
places, when moſt of the perennial plants in the fame 
ſituation have ſuffered greatly by the froſt, and could have 
cut from only eight of them as much fodder as would 
have been equivalent to half a truſs of clover. 

Vetches are generally ſown either in autumn, or early 
in the ſpring : but the beſt time, in this country, is to- 
ward the beginning of Auguſt ; becauſe the rains which 
uſually fall about that ſeaſon will bring them up in a ſhort 
time, and the plants will get ſtrength before winter, and 
be fit to cut for the food of cattle early in the ſpring, when 
gore fodder is moſt wanted : and if they are deſigned for 
ced only, theſe early ſown vetches will come early into 
flower, and their ſeeds will ripen early, ſo that they may be 
cut and ſtacked in good weather, which is a great advan- 
tage; for thoſe which ripen late, are often ſtacked or 
houſed wet, and then their ſeeds frequently ſprout in 
the mow, and are ſpoiled. 

Vetches will do well in almoſt any ground; not accept- 
ing even ſuch as can ſcarcely produce any other plant. 
The common method of ſowing them is in broad-caſt, 

ploughing them lightly in, as was obſerved before ; and 

the uſual allowance is two buſhels of ſeed for an acre of 
land ; though ſome ſow two buſhels and an half. Either 
of theſe practices pn, Gm well enough for thoſe vetches 

which are intended to be cut for fodder in the ſpring ; but 
when they are ſown with a deſign to let them ſtand for 

ſeed, it will certainly be much better to ſow them in drills, 

in the ſame manner as is practiſed for peas ; and in this 

caſe leſs than half of the abovementioned quantity of ſeed 

will be ſufficient: for the rows ſhould be at leaſt three feet 

aſunder, that the hoe-plough may have room to go between 

them, to deſtroy the weeds, and earth up the plants, which, 
when thus managed, will produce a much greater crop, and 

ripen better and earlier, than in the common way. "Theſe 
drills ſhould be of about the ſame depth as for peaſe, and 

the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered at about the ſame diſtance in 

the drills, in which they ſhould be carefully covered over 

as ſoon as they are ſown ; for otherwiſe the rooks will diſ- 

cover them ; and when thoſe voracious creatures once find 

the rows, they will ſpeedily deſtroy them intirely, if they 

are not carefully watched. The preventing of this is an- 

aher advantage which attends the ſowing of vetches early in 
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autumn, rather than in the ſpring : becauſe there is more 
food for rooks and pigeons in the open field in the former 


of theſe ſeaſons, and the plants will then appear much 
ſooner above ground. Toward the end of ober, by 
which time the plants will have acquired conſiderable 
ſtrength, the horſe- hoe ſhould begin to work between the 
rows, provided the weather be dry: and in doing this, 
particular care ſhould be taken to lay the earth up as high 
to the ſtems of the plants as can poſſibly be, without 
covering their tops. This will help to ſecure them againſt 
froſt, and clear the ground of weeds at leaſt till March, 
when the plants ſhould be earthed up a ſecond time, and 
the intermediate ſpaces between their rows be cleaned 
again, in the ſame manner as before. This will make 
them grow ſo vigorouſly, that they will meet and cover 
thoſe 4 in a little time: whereas thoſe ſown in the 
ſpring will not grow to half this ſie, and will be very late 
in flowering. | 
When vetches are intended only for fodder, of which 
they generally afford two good crops in the year, in hot 
countries, or when the farmer deſigns them for plowing 
in, by way of manure, they need not be ſown in drills, 
or huſbanded in the manner directed: the common broad- 
caſt way will then do well enough : but ſtill it is moſt 
adviſable, in either caſe, to ſow them carly in autumn ; 
becauſe, in the firſt place, they will produce the deſired 
green fodder much earlier in the ſpring ; and in the fecond, 
they will be fit to plow in much ſooner the following 
ear, and thereby have time properly to meliorate the 
and, and prepare it to receive the enſuing crop, which 
they are generally allowed to do even more effeCtually 
than peas. Stiff clays are peculiarly benefited by this 
dreſſing : but it ſurely is bad huſbandry to ſow vetches for 
een fodder, where lucerne will thrive ; becauſe this 
Faſt will yield greater plenty of ſtill more nouriſhing 
food. | 
In ſome countries, eſpecially abroad, they mix oats 
with their tares or vetches, an equal quantity of each, and 
ſow them in February. The vetch, ſupported in ſome 
meaſure by the oat, grows the higher for it : and, about 
the middle of May, this mixture is mowed, and given to 
horſes and other cattle, which it fattens greatly. Mr. 
Mortimer likewiſe thinks it a good way to ſow horſe- 
beans and tares together: their ſeeds are eaſily parted with 
a riddle: and another obſervation in which he agrees 
with the Maiſons Ruſtiques, is, that more vetches ſhould - 
not be ſown at any one time, than can be covered the 
ſame day, becauſe the dew is apt to ſpoil them: conſe- 
quently they thould not be ſown till two or three hours 
after the riſing of the ſun ; by which time the moiſture 
will be exhaled from off the ſurface of the earth. But 
though their ſeeds cannot bear dampneſs, which would 
ſoon rot them, their plants, eſpecially in ſandy land, often 
periſh in dry years, for want of water. 'To make them 
flouriſh well, they require a ſhower of rain every ten or 
twelve days. One plowing to turn in the ſtubble of the 
preceding crop, and another at the time of ſowing, are 
ſufficient for this plant: but thoſe who give only one 
plowing, which is when they ſow, and afterwards harrow 
in the ſeed, neither have, nor can expect, an equally good 
return. | 
When vetches are cultivated for their ſeeds, they ſhould 
be cut ſoon after the pods turn brown, and ſtacked as ſoon 
as tLey are dry: for if they are ſuffered to he out in the 
field, till they receive wet, and tkere then comes a hot 
42 day, 
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day, moſt of the 
have been bli in which caſe they will not open ſo 
eaſily. Their haulm, when dry, and threſhed, is eſteemed 

food for cattle, and ſome fay that their ſeeds are as 
good for horſes, as beans ; which, if true, ſhould render 
them the more valuable, becauſe theſe will grow on the 
lighteſt ſandy land, where beans will not thrive ; and 
may therefore, as Mr. Miller obſerves, be a good im- 
provement to ſome counties in Sagan where they do 
not even attempt to cultivate the bean. * About three 
loads from an acre are reckoned a good crop. 


Vetckes, wben threſhed out, will be as good for ſowing 


at the end of five or fix years, as at firſt, if care be taken 
to turn them in the heap from time to time. Mr. Morti- 
mer cautions the huſbandman to lay them by themſelves 
in ſome convenient place, ſeparate from his other corn, 
becauſe they will otherwiſe be apt to foul it. h 

It is commonly ſaid, that the farmer cannot ſow any 
thing more profitable than vetches ; for that, beſides in- 
riching the land, a load of thera will go farther than two 

loads of hay: but Mr. Liſle has a calculation tending to 

rove, that an acre of broad cloyer is worth twenty ſhil- 
— a year more than an acre of any vetches, and that 
the clover ſhould therefore be preferred, wherever the 
ground will bear it well. 

« It would certainly, ſays Mr. J. Smith, an ingenious 
farmer of Eſſex, be of great national advantage, could our 
ſtock of cattle and ſheep be encreaſed without diminiſh- 
- Ing the quantity of our lands that are in tillage. 

« This can no otherways be done, but by encourag- 
ing the growth of artificial paſtures, which the farmers 
have of late years fallen into. 98 

„The turnip huſbandry is not of very old ſtanding 
in this iſland, yet has it made a very rapid progrels. 
The immenſe utility of it, when properly practiſed, can- 
not but be evident, even to an ignorant common farmer, 
on the fligheſt inſpection. This evident utility of it 
has occaſioned. its being almoſt univerſally practiſed in 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, whence it 
has ſpread to other parts of England, and is of late even 
adopted in Ireland, where, I am informed, the gentry 
are very intent on improving their eſtates. i 

The coleſeed plant has alſo its utility, and in many 
places is as univerſally ſown as the turnip. I have, my- 
ſelf, very often raiſed this crop, as well for fceding ſheep, 
&c. as for the ſake of its ſeed, and have had no little 

ſucceſs in this huſbandry, being very fond of it, as cole- 
ſced is an excellent crop to overpower, choak, and de- 
ſtroy weeds. 

« I wiſh the burnet · graſs, ſo ſtrongly recommended, 
may anſwer every purpoſe that is expected from it: it 
ſeems to promiſe 2 fair from the accounts given of it 
by Mr. Rocque; and if it has not too much prejudice 
to encounter withal, it may probably ſuccced, and the 
culture of it become as univerſally adopted, as is that of 
the turnip, or coleſeed plant, already mentioned. 

« £0 much in general; but the particular reaſon of 
my now writing to you, was to recommend to the in- 
duſtrious farmer the cultivation of vetches as ſood for 
catt]c. | 

J have often ſown this crop with great ſucceſs, to 
prepare my land for wheat, and have always ſound that 
ty growing to a large cover they deſtroy and choak up a 
geeat number of weeds, which would otherwiſe do me 


will burſt, unleſs they happen to 
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mage: indeed, I think them, for this purpoſe 
next in rank to a hocing crop. 

66 When I ſow vetches before wheat, I always, in the 
ſpending my crop, have regard to the condition of my 
land. my Jand is not in good heart, but wants mend- 
ing, I not unfrequently fold my ſheep on it, and feed off 

my crop in the field ; but if it is inclined to be rank, or 
the wheat which is ſowed on it, is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, I often cut my vetches green, and feed my horſes 
in the ſtable with them. I find no food agree better with 
them; they thrive well, grow fat, and are always in good 
health and ſpirits when thus fed. 

I ſometimes alſo mow my vetches when they are in 
bloom, and make them into hay, in the ſame manner [ 
manage my clover and meadow graſs ; all which TI leave in 

raſs cocks in the field, whilſt it is haying, very ſeldom 

preading it, for fear of rain; and after two or three turns 
it is generally fit to carry. ; ! 

« The great art, in making hay of vetches, is to con- 
trive in ſuch ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, 
which, if left too long, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt 
to do; and the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of 
i nouriſhing quality of the hay reſides in the 

„ fay peculiarly nouriſhing, becauſe almoſt every 
kind of cattle, as horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, is fond 
of it, and they all thrive on this food amazingly : this L 
have often experienced, and moreover obſerved, that they 
make no waſte even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an 
appetite. | 

“In this manner I manage for my hay, when I am in- 
clined to have it very ſine and fit for my cows and ſheep ; 
and jn this manner it is no difficult matter to get it in. 
good order, {wcet, and wholeſome : but when I intend it 
only for my horſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ſome- 
thing longer; that is, till the kid, or pod, is formed, and 
the ſeed about half grown within it. 

* When the hay is made in the laſt way, the buſineſs 
is much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervation muſt be 
made to ſee when the crop is in proper order to cut, be- 
cauſe if it is left too long, the ſtalks grow hard and ſticky, 
and the leaves are apt to drop off. | 

This hay is more nouriſhing, when cut in this laſt 
method, than I can well deſcribe : it anſwers both for hay 
and corn ; and with this food my horſes will be in good 
fleſh, health, and ſpirit, and be able to do a great deal of 
work. I have often proved this to be true, and can there- 
fore the better venture to aſſert it. 

I have ſtill another method of making theſe vetches 
into hay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown 
to its full ſize in the pod, though not ripe: I then mow 
them, and, when gry, threſh them on a cloth in the field; 
by which means procure a cor ſiderable quantity of pige- 
ons meat, which fetches me a tolerable good price; and 
this pigeons meat ſells better at market, than if the vetches 
had ſtood till the ſeed was thoroughly ripe : for by cutting 
the crop when the ſeeds are barely full grown before they 
begin to harden, they ſhrink in the drying, and thereby 
become of a ſmaller ſize than they are - nature, and 
| conſequently more proper food for pigeons than if they 

were larger. 

« Town, the hay in this laſt method 


is not quite ſo 


good, as many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care 


— can be taken, drop off, and the ſtalks will be a — 
| 1 


zcky: yet, after all, it ſerves very well for my ordinary 
pan 4 even for my plow and cart — 4 with the. 
aſſiſtance of a few oats. | 

« Vetches are a very good plant to ſow thick on land, 
and when they have formed a perfect cover, to plow them 
in, in order to the land's being ſown afterwards with wheat 
on one plowing. In this intention they anſwer to the full 
as well as buck-wheat, or clover, 

« When a farmer intends to plow in his vetches, I 
would by all means adviſe him to do it ſome weeks before 
he ſows his wheat, that they may have time to ferment 
and rot, or the conſequences may be fatal to this crop : I 
once, myſetf, loſt the chief part of a fine field of wheat 
by this overſight.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. II. pag. 169. 
„ Vetches, ſays a gentleman farmer of Surry, are a 
grain often overlooked by the farmer ; yet are they, when 
properly cultivated and applied to proper uſes, highly va- 
luable and very beneficial. 

« 'They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of 
a ſevere winter better than moſt other crops; beſides 
which, they have the additional advantage of growing in 
almoſt any ſoil ; but then the farmer is to * pro- 
duce in proportion to the goodneſs of his land. 

« I would by all means adviſe, where it is intended for 
early feed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter 
vetch be cultivated in preference to every other ſort, be- 
cauſe it is not only hardier, but alſo, being ſown about 
Michaelmas, it is forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will 
be earlier ready to mow for ſeed, which is no inconſider- 
able advantage ; for the vetch being a ſucculent plant, and 
forming a very thick cover on the land where 1t is a full 
crop, it will be in danger of rotting inſtead of drying, if 
it ſhould be cut late, or the harveſt weather ſhould be very 
rainy ; but if the winter vetch is ſown early, it will, in 
general, be fit to mow in July, or the very beginning of 
Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. 

« Few farmers azfow more than one ploughing for 
vetches : I always allow two, notwithſtanding what the 
neighbouring farmers tell me of turning the frelh ſoil again 
down to the bottom of the furrow : I find my advantage in 
this practice, and ſhall therefore continue it. 

LI have generally experienced the firſt week in Octo- 
ber, if the weather is fine, to be the very beſt time for 
ſowing vetches ; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed 
to every acre, which I find full ſufficient. 1 

«© ſow them broad-caſt on the rough land, as the 
plough leaves it after the ſecond ploughing, taking care 
to harrow the field length-ways and croſs-ways, in order 
to cover the ſeed the better; after which 1 paſs over it a 
roller, heavier or lighter, according to the nature of foil 
and the dryneſs of the weather, obſerving, that if the 
weather is dry, and the ſoil light, I uſe a heavy roller, in 
order to cloſe the pores of the light earth; but if the foil 
is ſtiff, and the weather damp, I uſe a lighter roller, leſt 
T ſhould knead and cruſt the field over, ſo as to ſtop the 
young ſhoot of the vetch. | 

* 'This crop will, in general, choak all the weeds that 
come up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood 
of the ſmaller ſorts, for if there are many large rampant 
2 will be ncceſſar / to have chem extirpated with 

e hook. | | 


Vetches afford excellent food for ſheep in the ſpring, 
make cows | ; 


fonder 


of them, cut green, than almoſt any other food. 


K 


vga great deal of good milk, and horſes are 


ks induſtrious farmer avoid ſowing it before Cs = ; 
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f The beſt way is to cut them freſh and freſh every 
morning as they are wanted; and if the farmer has occa-- 
fion for them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the ſpring, 
to great advantage, the large yetch, at different times ; 
by which means he will have a Ren of crops, which, 
to give green to his eattle, he ſhould always cut juſt before 
the plant flowers, ſor it is then in its tendereſt and moſt. 
ſucculent ſtate, and will afford moſt nouriſhment ; where- 
as, if he leaves it till the ſeeds are nearly ripe, the ſtalks. 
harden, grow ſticky, and are of far leſs value ; beſides that 
many of the lower leaves will, by this time, be withered, 
or dropped off, and entirely loſt. 

I muſt not conclude without. mentioning an impor- 
tant uſe to which vetches are often applied: I mean, a full. 
crop of them is frequently ploughed-into the land as ma- 
nure, to prepare it for a ſucceeding crop of wheat. 

6% When vetches are ſown with this intention, I would: 
recommend the large ſort, and that four buſhels of good 
ſeed ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-caſt twice in a 
race : but my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat peculiar when. 

mean to plough it in; therefore I think it may not be 
amiſs to relate it. x2 E 

« Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a place, 
immediately after the land is ploughed, and then harrow 
and roll the field ; but I proceed as follows. 

« As ſoon as the field is plowed, I ſow two buſhels,. 
broad-caſt, on every acre ; after which I harrow it length- 
ways and croſs-ways. When this is done, I ſow the re- 
maining two buſhels, and then harroy it twice again with 
a pair of heavier harrows, and finally ſcratch it twice over 


with light harrows to raiſe a mould, concluding my work. 


by paſling a roller over the whole field. By this manage-- 
ment I ſcarcely ever miſs of a full crop, which covers the 
whole land, choakes the weeds, and ſerves as excellent 
manure for the wheat that is to follow. | 
I have always found that this huſbandry ſuceeedecd-> 
beſt in light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams ; and a 


brother of mine, who lives in Bedfordſhire, tells me it 


does very well on a chalky foil, provided there is any, 
n 1 

The time I chooſe to plough in the vetches is juſt af- 
ter the bloſſom fades, and the kid begins to form; and it is 
really ſurpriſing to ſee what a ſtrong fermentation they raiſe 
in the ſoil, 

J have ſometimes had my crops ſo heavy that I have 
been obliged to mow, or hook up, the vetches before I: 
could plough the land : but this is not often the caſe ; when 
it is, the farmer has reaſon to rejoice. . 

There are, as I hinted in the beginning of this account, 
ſcarcely any ſoils but the yetch will thrive-in, though ever 
ſo various in their nature. Iam an old man, and in the 
courſe of many years experience have ſown. vetches often 
on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, though, not for 
ploughing-in, a gravel, a low damp clay, and a perfect 

rown loam. On all theſe varieties of ſoil have they ſuc- 
ceeded with me; but I muſt note, that the farmer may 
expect a larger crop from a gravel {I do nqt mean a pure 
gravel) that has ſome heart and ſtrength in it, than from 
the fineſt loam, which has been, by a lpog-congapes 
courſe of bad culture, ſtarved and impoveriſhed... _- 

he large vetch ma r waa February, . 
March, April, or even the beginning of May, when de- 
ſigned for green fodder ; but I would, by all means, have 
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for it is a tender plant, and if hard froſt enſue, he 


il. 
chance to loſe his crop.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. 


page "=. ; 

INEGAR, an acid penetrating liquor, prepared from 
wine, cyder, beer, &c. of conſiderable uſe both as a 
medicine and fauce. 

The proceeſs of turning vegetable matters to vinegar, 
is thus delivered by Dr. Shaw: take the ſkins of raiſins, 
after they have been uſed in making wine; and pour 
three or four times their own quantity of - boiling water 
upon them, ſo as to make a thin aqueous mixture. Then 
ſet the containing caſk, looſely covered, in a warmer 
place than is uſed for vinous fermentation; and the li- 
quor in a few weeks time will become a clear and found 
vinegar ; which being drawn off from its ſediment, and 
preſerved in another caſk, well ſtopped 
tinue perfect, and fit for uſe. 

This experiment ſhews us a cheap and my way of 
making vinegar from refuſe materials ; ſuch as the huſks 
of grapes, decayed raiſins, the lees of wine, grounds of 
ale, beer, &c. which are frequently thrown away as uſe- 
leſs. Thus, in many wine countries, the marc, rape, 
or dry preſſing of grapes, are thrown in heaps, and ſuf- 
fered to putrify unregarded, _ capable of affording as 
good vinegar as the wine itſelf. In ſome places they bury 
copper-plates in theſe huſks, in order to make verdigreaſe; 


but this practice ſeems chiefly confined tothe ſouthern parts 


of France, Our preſent experiment ſhews.us how to con- 
vert them to another uſe ; and the direction extends to all 
the matters that have once undergone, or are fit to under- 
go, a vinous fermentation, for that all ſuch matters will 
afford vinegar. Thus all our ſummer-fruits in England, 
even black-berries ; all the refuſe waſhings of a ſugar-houſe, 


cyder- preſſings, or the like, will make vinegar, by means, 


of water, the open air, and warmth. | 

The whole proceſs, whereby this change is effected, 
deſerves to be attentively conſidered ; and, firſt, the li- 
quor to be thus changed, being kept warmer than in vin- 
ous fermentation, it begins, in a few days, to grow tnick 
or turbid ; and without throwing up bubbles, or making 
any conſiderable tumult, as happens in vinous fermenta- 
tion, depoſits a copious ſediment. 


The effect of this ſeparation _ to appear, firſt, on 


the ſurface of the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin, 
that daily increaſes in thickneſs, till at length it be- 
comes like leather; and now, if continued longer in this 
ſtate, the ſkin turns blue, or green, and would at laſt 

row ſolid, and putriſy: therefore, in keeping down this 
fin as it grows, and thruſting it gently down to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, conſiſts much of the art of vinegar 
making, eſpecially from malt. For the difference between 
vinous and acetous fermentation, ſee the article FERMEN- 
TATION. 

Method of making Cyder-VinNEGAR. The cyder (the 
meaneſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be 
drawn off 'fine into another veſſel, and a quantity of the 
muſt, or pouz of apples, to be added : the whole is ſet 
in the ſun, if there be a conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, 
at a week or nine days end, it may be drawn off. See 
CyYDER. | 
Method of making Beer-Vixzo AR. Take a middling 
ſort of beer, indifferently well a9. v8 into which, when 
it was worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 
huſks of grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : 


maſh them together in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, 


I 


down, will con- 
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draw off the liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in 
the ſun as hot as may be (the bung being only covered 
with a tile, or flate-ſtone) and in about thirty or forty 
days, it will become a good vinegar, and may pals into uſe 
as well as that made of wine, if it be refined, and kept 
from turning muſty. | 

Or thus: to every gallon of ſpring- water, add three 
pounds of Malaga- raiſins; which put into an earthen jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from 
May till Michaelmas ; then preſſing all well, tun the li- 
quor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to prevent its 
burſting : it will appear very thick and muddy, when 
newly preſſed ; but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear 
as wine. 

Thus let it remain untouched for three months, before 
it be drawn off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. 

Method of making Wine-VineGAR. Any ſort of vin- 
ous liquor, being mixed with its own feces, flowers, or 
ferment, and its tartar, firſt reduced to powder ; or elſc 
with the acid and auſtere ſtalks of the vegetable from 
whence the wine was obtained, which hold a large pro- 
portion of tartar: and the whole being kept frequently 
ſtirring in a veſſel which has formerly held vinegar, or 
ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams of the fame, will 
begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, grow ſour by 
9 and ſoon turn into vinegar. 

remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation are the 
ſame with thoſe of vinous; but the immediate ſubjects of 
it are all kinds of vegetable juices, aſter they have once 
undergone that fermentation which reduces them to wine: 
for ĩt is abſolutely impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without the 
previous aſſiſtance of vinous fermentation. 

The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vine- 
gar is prepared, are, 1. The fxces of all acid wines. 
2. The leys of vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar ; eſpeciall 
that of Rheniſh wine, or the cream, or cryſtals 1 
4. Vinegar itſelf. 5. A wooden veſſel well drenched with 
vinegar, or one that has been long employed to contain it. 
6. Wine that has often been mixed with its own ſæces. 
7. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, 
cherries, and other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte. 
8. Bakers leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All man- 
ner of ferments, compounded of thoſe already men- 
tioned. p 

The French uſe a method of making vinegar different 
from that above deſcribed. They take two large oaken 
veſſels, the Jarger the better, open at top ; in each whercof 
they place a wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom : 
upon theſe grates they firſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, 
and afterwards the ſtalks of the bunches, without the grapes 
themſelves, or their ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches 
within a foot of the brim of the veſſels: then they fill one 
of theſe veſſels with wine to the very top, and half fill the 
other; and with liquor drawn out of the ſull veſſel, fill up 
that which was only half full before ; daily repeating the 
ſame operation, and pouring the liquor back from one veſ- 
ſel into another; ſo that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns. 

When this proceſs has been continued for two or three 
days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel, which 1s 
then but half full, and increaſe ſor ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
without any appearance of the like in the veſſel which hap- 
pens to be full, during thoſe days ; the liquor whereof 
will ſtill remain cool; and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the 


veſlel 
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hat is half full, the vinegar is prepared which, in 
| 2 happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day 


from the beginning ; but in the winter, the fermentation 
roceeds much flower: ſo that they are obliged to forward 
it by artificial warmth, or the uſe of ſtoves. 
hen the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to 
be poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a-day: 
otherwiſe, the liquor will be overheated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous parts will 
fly away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of a vinegar, 
hind. 
dere full veſſel is always to be left open at the top, but 
me mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of 
wood, in order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit 
in the body of the liquor; otherwiſe, it might calily fly off 
in the heat of fermentation. Ihe veſſel that is only half 
full ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it 
contains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and 
ſtalks, than that, -in proportion to the liquor ; above 
which the pile, riſing to a conſiderable height, conceives 
heat the more, and fo conveys it to the wine below. 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent uſe in all kinds of in- 


flammatory and putrid diſorders, either internal or exter- 


nal : in ardent bilious fevers, peſtilential and other malig- 
nant diſtempers, it is recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics. Weakneſs, fainting, vo- 
miting, hyſterical and hypocondriacal complaints have alſo 
been frequently relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
or noſe, or received into the ſtomach. Diſtilled vinegar 
has the ſame virtues, only in a ſtronger degree. ; 

There are alſo medicated vinegars, as vinegar of anti- 
mony, of elder, litharge, roſes, ſquills, treacle, &c. which 
derive their chief virtues from the vinegar. 

VIPER, the name of a well known ſerpent, common 
in many parts of England. 53 

The bathing the part bit by a viper with olive oil, is 
ſaid to effectually prevent the fatal conſequences, that 
would otherwiſe attend it. 

VIVES, a diſeaſe in horſes, which differs from the 
ſtrangles only in this, that the ſwellings of the kernels 
under the ears of the horſe (which are the parts at firſt 
chiefly affected) ſeldom gather, or come to matter, but by 
degrees perſpire off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, 
anointing with the marſhmallow ointment, and a mode- 
rate bleeding or two. But ſhould the inflammation con- 
tinue, notwithſtanding theſe means, a ſuppuratian muſt 
be promoted by the methods recommended in the ſtrangles. 
See the article STRANGLES. 

When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or full-aged 
horſe, they are ſigns of great malignity, and often of an 
inward decay, as well as forerunners of the glanders. 

The mercurial ointment mentioned in the article 
STRANGLES may be prepared thus : 


Take of crude mercury, or quickſilver, one ounce ; 


Venice-turpentine half an ounce ; rub together in | 


a mortar till the globules of the quickſilver are 
2 viſible ; then add two ounces of hogs- 


Some authors recommend this ointment to be uſed at 
firſt, in order to diſperſe the ſwellings, and prevent their 
coming to matter; bleeding and purging at the ſame time 
for that purpoſe ; but as in young horſes they ſeem to be 
critical, the practice by ſuppuration is certainly more eli- 


| 


bans that is, grow pipey, having the inſide mo 


Le 


pple and fafe ; for want of properly affecting which, the 
umours frequently ſettle, or are tranſlated to the lungs, 
and other bowels ; or falling on the fleſhy parts of the hind 
quarters, form deep impoſtumes between the muſcles, 
which diſcharge ſuch large quantities of matter, as ſome- 
times kill the horſe, and very often endanger his life. 
Bartlet's Farriery, page 99. 2 

ULCER, a ſolution of the ſoft part of an animal body, 
together with the ſkin. . > 

The firſt intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing them 
to digeſt, or diſcharge a thick matter; which will in gene- 
ral be effected by the green ointment, or that with precipi- 
tate; but ſhould the ſore not digeſt kindly by theſe means, 
but diſcharge a gleety thin matter, and look pale, you 
muſt then have recourſe to warmer dreſſings, ſuch as bal- 
ſam, or oil of turpentine, melted down with your com- 
mon digeſtive, and the ſtrong beer poultice over them ; it 
is rw alſo in theſe kind of ſores where the circulation 
is languid, and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, 
and quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it 
well at the time of dreiling ; which method will thic 
the matter, and rouſe the native heat of the part, and then 
the former dreſſings may be re-applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, they muſt 
be pared down with a knife, and afterwards rubbed with 
the cauſtic. | 

Where ſoft fungous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhould care- 
fully be ſuppreſſed in time, otherwiſe the cure will go on 
but ſlowly ; if it has already ſprouted above the ſurface, 

re it down with a knife, and rub the remainder with a 

it of cauſtic ; and to prevent its riſing again, ſprinkle the 
ſore with equal parts of burnt allum, and red precipitate ; 
or waſli with the ſublimate water, and dreſs with dry lint 
even to the ſurface, and then row! over a compreſs of lin- 
nen as tight as can be borne ; for a proper degree of preſ- 
ſure, with mild applications, will always oblige theſe _ 
ſpongy excreſſences to ſubſide, but without bandage the 

rongeſt will not ſo well ſucceed. | $3 

All ſinuſſes, or cavities, ſhould be laid open as ſoon as 
diſcovered, after bandages have been ineffectually tried; 
but where the cavity penetrates deep into the muſcles, 
and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous; 
where by a continuance, the integuments of the muſcles 
are conſtantly dripping and melting down; in theſe caſes 
injections may be uſed, and will frequently be attended 
with ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar boiled in forge- 
water; or ſolution of lapis medicamentoſus in lime-water, 
with a fifth part of honey and tincture of myrrh, may be 
firſt tried, injecting three or four ounces twice a day, or 
ſome reſin melted down with oil of turpentine may be uſed 
for this purpoſe : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the follow- 
ing, which is of a ſharp and cauſtic nature, as recom- 
mended on Mr. Gibſon's experience. 


Take of Roman vitriol half an ounce, diſſolve in a 
pint of water, then decant and pour off gently 
into a large quart bottle ; add half a pint of cam- 

horated ſpirit of wine, the ſame quantity of the 
{t vinegar, and two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 


This mixture is alſo very ſucceſsfully applied to ul- 
cerated greaſy heals, which it will both cleanſe and dry 


up. 
Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities frequently degenerate into 


/ 
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and lined as it were with a horny callous ſubſtance. In 


order to their cure, they muſt be laid open, and the hard 

ſubſtance all cut away ; where this is impracticable, ſca- 
rify them well, and truſt to the precipitate medicine 
made ſtrong, rubbing now and then with cauſtic, but- 

2 of antimony, or equal parts of quickſilver and aqua 
Ortis. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ulcer, 
the fleſh is generally looſe and flabby, the diſcharge oily, 
thin, and ſtinking, and the bone diſcovered to be carious, 
by its ſeeling rough to the probe paſſed through the fleſh 
for that purpoſe., In order to a cure, the bone muſt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it be removed; for which 
purpoſe, deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with dry lint ; 
or the doſſils may be preſſed out of tincture of myrrh or 
euphorbium-: the throwing off the ſcale is generally a 
work of nature, which is effected in more or leſs time, 
and in proportion to the depth the bone is affected; tho 
burning the foul bone is thought by ſome to haſten its ſe- 


Where the cure does not properly ſucceed, mercurial 
phyſick ſhould be given, and repeated at proper intervals : 
and to correct and mend the blood and juices, the antimo- 
nial and alterative powders, with a decoction of guaiacum 
and lime-waters, are proper for that purpoſe. Bartlet's 
Farriery, page 253. 

ULIGINOUS, an appellation given to a moiſt, mooriſh, 
and ſenny ſoil. 

1 OMBEL, the extremity of a ſtalk or branch of a plant, 
divided into ſeveral peduncles, or rays, beginning from 
the ſame point, and opening in ſuch a manner, as to form 
an inverted cone, | : 

_ UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, thoſe whoſe flowers are 
produced in an umbel, on the top of the ſtalks, ſome- 
what reſembling an umbrella. this kind are the fen- 
nel, Nr 783 carrot, hemlock, &c. 

UNDERWOOD, coppice, or any wood not accounted 
timber. Sec the article Coppice. 


VOOR, fallow land. Sec the article FALLow. 


URF, the udder of a cow, ſheep, &c. 

URITH, etherings, or windings of hedges. _ 
— a ſort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein 

coal. 

URINE, a ſerous and ſaline matter ſeparated from 
he blood of animals, and emitted by the canal of the 
turethra. 

It is of excellent uſe as a manure, when deprived of its 
hot fiery particles by time, which will ſo alter its na- 
ture as to render it an extraordinary fertilizer of every kind 
of ſoil. Columella certifies that old urine is excellent for 
the roots of trees. Mr. Hartlib commends the Dutch for 
preſerving the urine of cows as carefully as they do the 
dung, to enrich their lands ; 'and inſtances a woman he 
knew near Canterbury, who ſaved in a pail all the urine 
ſhe could, and when the pail was full, ſprinkled it on her 
meadow, the graſs of which looked yellow at firſt, but af- 
terwards grew ſurprizingly. Similar to this is what Mr. 
Bradley relates, as of his own knowledge. Human urine 
was thrown into a little pit conſtantly every day, for three 
or four years. TWO you after, ſome earth was taken out 
of this pit, and mixed with twice as much other earth, to 
fill up a hollow place in a graſs walk. The turf which 
was laid upon this ſpot grew ſo largely and vigorouſly, be- 
ſides being much greener than the reſt, that, by the beſt 
computation he could make, its graſs, in a month's time, 
was above four times as much in quantity as that of any 
other ſpot of the fame ſize, though the whole walk was 
laid on very rich ground. The author of the Engliſh Im- 
Prover is therefore very right in ſaying, that human urine 
is of greater worth, and will fatten land more, than is 
generally imagined by our farmers, whom he adviſes, 
to take all opportunities of preſerving this, and every 
ſort of urine, for their ground, as carefully as is done in 
Holland. | T7 

USTILAGO, the fame with burnt grain. See the 
article BURNT-GR AIN. 

- UTENSIL, a domeſtic moveable of any kind. 


WA, 


AD, black lead. 
WAGGON, a vehicle or earriage, of which 
there are various forms, accommodated to the 
different uſes they are intended for. See the article WHEEL. 
WAIPF, an eſtray, which, for want of the owner's ap- 
earance after it has been cried and publiſhed in the neig 
ouring markets, is forfeited to the lord of the manor. 
WALK, among horſemen, is the ſloweſt, and leaſt 
raiſed of all a horſe's goings. It is performed by a horſe's 
lifting up his two legs on a fide, the one after the other, 
beginning with the hind leg firſt. Thus, if he leads 
with the legs of the right fide, then the firſt foot he lifts 
is the far hind-foot, and in the time he 1s ſetting it down, 
(which in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread of his fore-foot 
on the ſame fide) he lifts his far fore-foot, and ſets it down 
before his near fore · foot. Again, juſt as he is ſetting down 
his far fore-foot, he lifts up his near fore · foot, and ſets it 
down again juſt ſhort of his near fore-foot ; and juſt as 
he is ſetting it down, he lifts his near fore-foot, and ſets 
it down beyond his far fore-foot. | | | 
WALL, the principal part of a building, .as ſerving 
both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. 
Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, frem the 
matter whereof they conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud-walls, 
brick-walls, ſtone-walls, flint, or boulder walls, and 


boarded walls. In all which theſe general rules are to be | 


regarded. 1. 'That the right angle therein depending is 
the true cauſe of all ſtability, both in artificial and natural 
poſition. - 2. That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be 
the loweſt, as fitter to bear than to be bore. 3. That 
the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionably in thick- 
neſs, for eaſe both of weight and expence. 4. That cer- 
tain courſes or ledges, of more ſtrength than the reſt, be 
interlaid, like bones, to ſtrengthen the whole ſabrick. 


Brick-walls are the moſt important and uſual amongſt | 


us. In theſe, particular care is to be taken about laying 
of the bricks ; that in ſummer they be laid as wet, and in 
winter as dry, as poſſible, to make them bind the better 
with the mortar: that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, 
they be covered up, to prevent the mortar, &c. trom dry- 
ing too faſt : that in winter they be covered well to pro- 
tect them from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all ene- 
— to mortar: that they be laid joint on joint in the mid- 
wn of the walls as ſeldom as may be: but that good bond 
= i 5 as well as on the outſide. Care is to be 
** t ra - e angles be firmly bound, which are the nerves 
3 e dle edifice. In order to which, in working up 
de walls of a building, it is not adviſable to raiſe any wall 


above eight feet high, before the next adjoining wall be 
brought up to it, that ſo good bond may be made in the 
progreſs of the work ; it may be worth notice, that a wall 
a brick and a half thick, with the joint, will be in thick- 
neſs fourteen inches, or very near ; whereas one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and ſixty bricks, will lay a yard 
ſquare meaſured upon the face of the building ; and to the 
ſquare of ten feet are uſually allowed ſeventeen hundred or 
eighteen hundred bricks. Flint, or boulder walls, are 
much uſed in ſome parts of Suffex and Kent, for fence- 
walls, round courts, gardens, &c. wha 6 and left- 
handed man ſits well for this work, as they have a hod of 


mortar poured down upon the work, which they part be- 
tween them, each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and fo 


they lay in the flints. The mortar for this work mult be 
very (hf. 
WALLNUT-TREE, the name of 2 well known tree, 


formerly held in great eſteem in this Jener r its 
6 


wood, which is, in fact, often very finely veined but, 
on account of its aptneſs to be worm- eaten, it has of late 
given place to the beautiful and much ſounder mahogany, 
with which our cabinet-makers have been pretty plen- 
tifully ſupplied from the Britiſh ſettlements in the Weſt 
dies. * \ 
As an uſeful fruit tree, independent of its timber, which 
is, however, {till of good value, it merits the huſband- 
man's attention ; nor can the gentleman eafily find a 
more ſtately one to adorn his park with, or to form a no- 
ble avenue to his manſion. „ 
Theſe trees are raiſed from their nuts, which it is beſt 
to keep in dry ſand, with their outer covers on, till Febru- 
ary ; that being the right time for planting them. If they 
are intended for timber trees, they ſhould be ſown in 
the places where they are to remain, in order that the 
breaking or otherwiſe - ſhortening of their roots, and 
eſpecially thoſe of the tap kind, may not ſtint their 
growth, and make them run out in branches: but 
if they are air vj for fruit, their fertility will be in- 
creaſed by tranſplanting them, becauſe their downright 
roots, which are thoſe that chiefly encom age the luxuriant 


growth of wood in all ſorts of trees, will be thereby check- 


ed, and they will be made, in licu of them, to ſtrike out 
numbers of lateral roots, wh'ch, as experience has prov- 
ed, always conduce greatly to the prodi ction of the largeſt 
and faireſt fruit. The moſt proper ſeaſcn fo; tranſplantin 


them is when their leaves begin to decay ; and the be 
age, when they have had three or four years growth in 
the cn Mr. Miller ſays he has frequently experi 
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enced that there is little danger of their ſucceeding altho' 


they be eight or ten years old when they are tranſplanted : 
but, however that may be, it is certain that they will root 
beſt, grow largeſt, and laſt longeſt, if they are removed 
young, The leis their branches are cut at the time of 
tranſplanting, or indeed at any time after, the better they 
will proſper ; for much lopping often cauſes them to decay: 
but if there be a neceſſity for taking off any of their boughs, 
it ſhould be done early in September, that the wound may 
have time to heal before the cold and wet comes on. It is 
likewiſe eſſential to cut the branch off quite cloſe to the 
trunk, leſt the ſtump which is left ſhould decay, and rot 
the body of the tree; to prevent which, eſpecially if the 
wound be large, it will be right to ſmooth it well with a 
chiſſel, and then to cover it over carefully with a cement: 
of clay or wax, as in the caſe of graſting, with a picce of 
tarpawling, or of ſheet lead, over that. 
eſe trees ſhould not be planted nearer together than 
y fect, and more may yet be better, if they are deſign- 
ed for fruit. They delight in a firm, rich, loamy ſoil, or 
ſuch as is inclinable to chalk or marl ; and they will thrive 
very well in ſtony ground, or on chalk hills, as is evident 
from thoſe large plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone, 
and Carſhalton in Surry, where great numbers of theſe 
trees planted upon the downs produce annually large 
quantities of fruit, to the no ſmall advantage of their 
owners. | 
In order to preſerve this fruit, it ſhould be left upon 
the tree till it is thoroughly ripe, and then, as it would be 
exceedingly troubleſome to gather it by hand, it may be 
beaten off, but not with ſuch violence as is commonly 
uſed, from a miſtaken notion that the tree is improved 
thereby; for moſt certainly it cannot be benefited by that 
rough way of forcing off the young wood upon which this 
fruit grows. The nuts thus obtained ſhould be laid in 
heaps for two or three days, after which they ſhould 
de ſpread out, and when they have parted from their 
huſks, which they will then ſoon do, and have afterwards 
been well dried in the ſun, to remove the moiſture of their 
ſhells, which would otherwiſe make them mould, they 
| ſhould be laid up in a dry place, where neither mice nor 
other vermin can get at them. In this manner they will 
remain good for four or five months: or, which is a yet 
better way, and will keep them ſtill longer, let them, when 
their outward moiſture has been dried by the ſun, be put 
up in jars, or other cloſe veſſels, with dry ſand between 
their interſtices. The hying, of them for four or five 
hours in an oven gently heated, as is the practice of ſome, 
will indeed dry the germ, and prevent their ſproutin 
but if the oven is too hot, it will make the kernels ſhrink, 
and prevent their being peeled with any tolerable eaſe. 
Were it only for the oil that theſe nuts afford, the 
trees which Leid Fond them would be worth ſome care. Mr. 
Evelyn fays that one buſhel of them will yield fifteen 
pounds of peeled kernels, and that theſe will yield half 
that weight of oil, which the ſooner it is drawn, is the 
more 3 though the drier the nut, the better in 
quality. He adds, that the lee, or marc of the preſſing, 
is excellent to fatten hogs with. Certainly it would be 
goo manure for land ; as are the cakes of lin-ſeed, rape, 
c. after the oil has been ſqueezed out of them. The 
huſks boiled, without any mixture, .make a good 
e kernel being rubbed 


any crack or chink of a leakin 


The French are very fohd of the kernels of theſe nuts 
ſcooped out of the ſhells before they are hardened, with a 
ſhort broad braſs knife ; becauſe iron ruſts and communi. 
cates a difagreeable taſte to the kernels. When ſcooped out, 
they are ſteeped in ſalt and water for a few hours before 
they are ſet upon the table, as well to take off all taſte of 
bitterneſs, as to make them peel with the utmoſt eaſe. 
| WANG-TOOTH, a jaw tooth. 

WANT, a mole. See the article MoLe. 
WANTY, a broad girth of leather, by which the load 
is bound upon a horſe. 
WAPENTAKE, the fame with what is commonly 
called a hundred, and generally uſed in the northern coun- 
ties beyond the Trent. | 

WARBLES, ſmall hard tumours on the ſaddle part of 
a horſe's back, occaſioned by the heat of the ſaddle in tra- 
velling, or its uneaſy ſituation, 

A hot, greaſy diſh-clout at firſt frequently applied, will 
ſometimes remove them. Camphorated ſpirits of wine are 
alſo very effectual for this purpoſe to diſperſe them, eſpe- 

cially if a little ſpirit of ſal ammoniac be added to the cam- 
horated ſpirit. If there be a neceſſity for working the 

horſe care ſhould be taken to have the ſaddle nicely cham- 
red. 

WARP, miſcarry, flink her calf. 

WARREN, a franchiſe, or place privileged, either by 
preſcription or grant from the king, to keep beaſts and 
fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, phea- 
ſants, &c. 

By ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
there is no need of cloſing it in, as there is a park. 

In the ſetting up a warren, great caution is to be uſed 
| for the fixing upon a proper place, and a right ſituation. It 
ſhould always be upon a ſmall aſcent, and expoſed to the 
| eaſt or the ſouth. The ſoil that is moſt ſuitable, is that 
which is ſandy ; for when the foil is clayey-or tough, the 
rabbits find greater difficulty in making their burrows, and 
never do it ſo well; and if the, foil be boggy or mooriſh, 
there would be very little advantage from the warren, for 
wet is very deſtructive of theſe animals. 

All due precautions muſt be taken, that the warren be 
ſo contrived, that the rabbits may habituate themſelves to 
it with caſe. Many would have it, that warrens ſhould 
be encloſed with walls; but this is a very expenſive me- 
thod, and ſeems not neceflary nor adviſable; for we find 
but very few that are ſo, — thoſe do not ſucceed at all 
the better for it. 
The dung of rabbits is a great fertilizer of uſeleſs lands, 
and Mr. Mortimer tells us that he has known vaſt crops of 
2 upon barren lands that have been old warrens well 

unged by rabbits; and large oak and aſh upon the ſame, 

though the ſoil was very ſhallow. | 

ASTE, a name given to ſuch lands as are in no man's 
poſſeſhon, but lie common. 

WATER, a ſimple, fluid, and liquid body, reputed 
the third of the four vulgar elements. Sir Iſaac Newton 
defines water to be a fluid falt, volatile and void of taſte : 
but this definition Boerhaave ſets aſide, inaſmuch. as wa- 
ter is a menſtruum or diſſolvent of ſalts and ſaline bodies, 
which does not agree with the notion of its being a ſalt 
itſelf ; for we do not know of any falt that diſſolyes an- 
other. This laſt-mentioned philoſopher, therefore, defines 
water, a very fluid, ſcentleſs, taſteleſs, tranſparent, co- 


| 
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colour to dye a dark yellow. 
g veſſel, ſtops it better 
than either clay, pitch, or wax. | 


 Jourleſs liquor, which turns to ice with a certain degree 
of cold. | 
5 Taough 
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Though water be defined a fluid, it is a point contro- 
verted among philoſophers, whether fluidity be its natural 
ſtate, or the effect of violence. We ſometimes find it ap- 
r in a fluid, and ſometimes in a ſolid form ; and as the 
former, in our warmer climate, is the more uſual, we 
conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the other to the 
extraneous action of cold. | 
Boerhaave, however, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains 
water to be naturally of the cryſtalline kind; ſince, where- 
ever a certain degree of fire 1s wanting to k it in fu- 
Gon, it readily grows into a hard glebe, under the deno- 
mination of ice. Mr. Boyle is of the fame opinion. Ice, 
he obſerves, is uſually faid to be water brought into a 
preternatural ſtate by cold ; but with regard to the nature 
of things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might 
as juſtly be ſaid, that water is ice preternaturally thawed 
by heat. 

"if it be urged, that ice, left to itſelf, will, -upon the 
removal of the freezing agents, return to water ; it 8 
be anſwered, that (not to mention the ſnow and ice whic 
lie all ſummer on the Alps, and other high mountains, 
even in the torrid zone) we have been affured, that in 
ſome parts of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues 
more months in the year frozen by the natural tempera- 
ture of the climate, than thawed by the heat of the ſun ; 
and a little below the ſurface of the ground, the water 
which chances to be lodged in the cavities there, continues 
in a ſtate of ice all the year round; ſo that when, in the 
heat of the ſummer, the fields are covered with corn, if 
you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall find ice and a frozen 
oil. 

Water is generally divided into ſalt and freſh, with re- 

rd to the ocean and rivers. But, according to Dr. 
Shaw, it ſeems diviſible into as many different ſpecies, as 
the earth is into beds. Thus there are mineral waters of 
various kinds, according to the mineral ſubſtance they run 
over, and become impregnated with; tho” this impreg- 
nation ſometimes happens in the way of vapour and exha- 


lation. Water, therefore, in general, may be as mixed | 


yy as earth, and perhaps neither of them naturally 
cxifts in any conſiderable purity. 
In a general analyſis of water, the doctor found, 
1. That common warm. water throws up numerous little 
bubbles, and explodes, in the exhauſted recciver of the 
air- pump; for which reaſon, water contains what may, 
by way of diſtinCtion, he called ther or ſpirit. 

2. It contains a merely aqueous part, diſtinct ſrom æthet 
and the ſediment, as appears from diſtilled common water. 

3- It contains a dry ſolid matter, which is either earthy | 
or ſaline, as appears upon a full evaporation, and from 
the inſides of tea- kettles, which, after long uſe, are 
lined with a ſtony matter, that beats off in flakes or cruſty 
pieces. 

Water is not only contained in the earth as in a reſer- 
voir, but likewiſe floats in the atmoſphere. In both caſes, 
it is actuated, rarified, and put in motion by heat, ſo as to 
prove inſtrumental in progucing eſfects. Thus it produces 
clouds, rains, dews, ſprings, and rivers. It reſreſhes the 
carth, reccuits vegetables, and is the ſupport of fiſh and 
other animals by conveying nutriment to all their parts. It 
is alſo the firſt and immediate inſtrument of fermentation, - 


putreſaction, corrunti | ; 
animal ſubjects, ruption, and change in all vegetable and 


But the nature and uſes 


the ſollowing Experiments: 


| an aſſigned portion of the atmoſphere, 
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I. That water is contained in many ſolid bodies, and to 

appearance in dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of the 
hardeſt and drieſt bone being procured, and diſtilled in an 
earthen retort, with degrees of fire, a very large propor- 
tion of water, along with much oil and volatile ſalt, was 
obtained: whence it appears, that animal matters are re- 
ſolvable into the four chemical principles, water, oil, falt, 
and earth. This experiment holds true even of the oldeſt 
hartſhorn, the drieſt and hardeſt woods, earths, and pul- 
verized ſtones. 

Whence it alſo appears, that water may be concealed in 
ſolid bodies, and make a conſtituent part thereof: for it is 
not meant that water inſinuates "elf into the ſuperficial 
pores of bodies, ſuch as wood, ſkins, &c. ſo as to ſwell 
them in moiſt weather, and leave them ſhrunk in dry ; 
but that it remains permanently intermixed as an eſſential 
ingredient, or as a part of ſolid bodies. See Bopy. 

2. That water may be collected from the drieſt air, or 
in the hotteſt climate, was proved by the following ex- 
periment : 2 

Half a pint of common water was put into a cylindrical 
glaſs, wiped perfectly dry on the outſide; then was added 
to the water, two ounces and three quarters of pulverized 
and dry fal ammoniac ; theſe were ſtirred briſkly together, 
whereupon the water floating in the external air, was, by 
the coldneſs thus produced, condenſed on the outſide of 
the glaſs as the falt diſſolved within, and trickled down in 
ſmall veins, into the ſhallow baſon ſet underneath to re- 
cave it. £ 

This experiment holds in all climates and places of dif- 
ferent heights where it has been tried ; whence, by the 
law of induction, we may make it univerſal, till any con- 
tradictory inſtance appears. Thus, therefore, it way hold 
in the moſt parched countries and hotteſt ſeaſons, 10 as to 
afford an agreeable method of cooling potable liquors, 
and render them more refreſhing. For it the containin 
glaſs of the ſalt and water be ſet in any liquor, the liquor 
will be cooled thereby; and if any conſiderable improve- 
ment could be made in the contrivance, it is obferved, that 
it might, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to ſupply the thirſty tra- 
veller in parched defarts, and the failors with freſh water 
at ſea. 1 | 

3- To determine the proportion of water contained in 
we are direCted by 


the following experiment: ; 

Having by means of the air-pump, and an exact pair 
of ſcales, found the weight of a certain quantity of air, 
contained in a large glaſs veſſel, there was included therein 
a certain known weight of well dried potential cautery, 
whoſe property it is powerfully to attract the moiſture of 
the air. The veſſel was kept cloſe ſtopped for ſeveral 
hours ; during which time, the potential cautery was 
grown wet, in which ſtate being weighed again, it was 
found- conſiderably to increaſe ; which muſt be either 
owing to the water attracted out of the air in the glaſs, 
or to a condenſation of the air itſelf into an aqueous 
fluid ; for ſuch a fluid might now by diſtillation be ob- 
tained from the matter thus run per deliquum. 

It is obſerved that there is room to ſuſpect, that if this 
experiment were made in perfection, a weight of water 
almoſt equal to that of the air included in the veſſel, might 
be thus obtained, which might prove an extraordinary diſ- 


| covery, and ſhew what ſome have endeavoured to prove, 


that the matter of common air is little more than Water. 
. , | ; \ R 


of water, will beſt appear from 


we 
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4. That an earthy ſubſtance is naturally contained in 
Water, was proved as follows, Three ſeveral glaſſes were 
filled with pure rain - water, ſpring-water, and Thames- 
water, and ſuffered to ſtand, cloſe covered, for ſome days 
before they were exhibited, There was an earthy ſedi - 
ment then depoſited in all the three, but moſt in the 
'Thames-water, the ſediment whereof was not only larger, 
but alſo more foul and muddy than in the rain-water ; 
though here, alſo, it was dirty, perhaps, becauſe not care- 
fully collected; whereas, in the pump-water, it was white, 
ſcaly, flaky, and ſhining, like fine ſpangles of talc. This 
experiment is alſo univerſal, ſo far as it has been tried with 
care, and holds true of the waters of all ſpecies and all 
countries, particularly in thoſe called mineral waters, from 
which an earthy ſubſtance may uſually be precipitated by 
art, in a conſiderable proportion. 

Certain experiments carefully made, and repeated, ſhew 
that the terreſtrial matter naturally contained in water, has 
a principal ſhare in the growth and increaſe of vegetables; 
all the plants that thrive in water appearing to enlarge their 
bulk in proportion to the earthy matter they draw from 
the water, Whence pure elementary water ſeems but a 
kind of vehicle to convey this nutrimental or ſubſtantial 
part, and depoſite it in the veſſels through which the wa- 
ter moves, in order to its general exit at the ſurface of 
vegetables. But we are not here to exclude the inſtru- 
mental efficacy of the two other elements, fire and air. 
And this appearing to be the general office of water, in the 
whole animal and vegetable Kingdoms, viz. the convey- 
. ance or diſtribution of the alimentary matter to all their 
parts, it may be proper to conſider its phyſical properties, 
which would wonderfully fit it for this office. 

The figure of its component parts appears to be ſmooth 

and ſpherical, like thoſe of quickſilver; whence it be- 
comes extremely moving and penetrating. Thus it readily 
enters the pores of wood, leather, ſkins, chords, muſical 
ſtrings, &c. thus likewiſe it becomes capable of moving 
and agitating particles of matter leſs active than itſelf, and 
ſo proves the more immediate phyſical agent of fermenta- 
tion, putrefaCtion, ſolution, &c. and thus it alſo conveys 

earthy and faline matters through our filtres of paper, 
ſtone, &c. and even raiſes ſome proportion of them in 
diſtillations. Its particles likewiſe appear to be extremely 
minute, and ſo have a large ſhare of ſurface. 

Hence water is admirably fitted for a ſolvent, or for 
readily entering the pores of ſalts, and coming into full 
contact with all their particles; and thus it will paſs 
when air cannot, on account of its moiſture, or lubri- 
cating e whereby it faſtens mucilaginous matters, 
and will thereſore ſoak through the cloſe pores of a 
bladder. | 

The ſpecific gravity of water, and conſequently its 
goodneſs by its lightneſs, are to be directly judged of by 
the bydroſtatieal balance. This experiment is a good ſub- 
{titute for ſeveral other ways of examining the purity and 


goodneſs of -waters both common and mineral ; for it ap- 


pears by numerous inſtances, that light waters are, ceteris 
paribus, the beſt, pureſt, and wholeſomeſt. That water 
is accounted beſt and wholeſomeſt, which is not only the 
lighteſt and freeſt from earthy ſediment, but that which is 
moſt ſpiriutous ; and theſe properties are uſually found in 
pure rain-water ; that being naturally diſtilled from the 
f and rivers, or by the heat of the ſun raiſed up into 
the atmoſphere, from whence it is retuined much after 
the manner of common diſtillation. 


— 


containing a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid ; a 
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From the preceding, and other experiments of Dr. 


Shaw, made upon water, he deduces the following 
axioms: 9 

Firſt, we have ſeen, That water is naturally contained 
in ſome of the drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in the drieft 
air. 2. That itſelf naturally contains an earthy ſubſtance, 
3- That it is the proper menſtruums of falts, diffolving 
more of one, and leſs of another. 4. That one good 
ſign of its purity and wholeſomeneſs is its levity. 5, That 
the ingredients of a mineral water may be diſcovered by 
chemical expedients: and, 6. That mineral-waters are 
imitable by art from ſuch diſcovery. od 

Second} „That water is of infinite uſe in all the works 
both of nature and art, as without it there could be no 
generation, nutrition, or accretion, performed in any of 
the animal, vegetable, mineral, marine, or atmoſphericat 
regions. The blood could not flow in the veins, the fap- 
in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the particles of minerals 
concrete and grow together, without water. It is this 
that makes the largeſt part of our blood, our drink, and 
other aliments. There could be corruption, fermen- 
tation, or diſſolution, carried on without it; no brewing, 
no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegar, no ſpirits, made with- 
out it. 

Thirdly, That we meet with water under an infinite 
variety of forms, and in an infinite variety of bodies, as 
that of air, vapour, clouds, fnow, hail, ice, fap, wines, 
blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ſtone, &c. through all which 
it ſeems to paſs unaltered, as an y 1 or inſtrument that 
ſuffers no alteration by re- action, but remains capable of 
reſuming th- form of water again upon occaſion. 

Fourthly, That water, in it own common ſtate, ap- 
pears to be a combination of all the elements together, as 


uan - 
tity of air, and a quantity of earth: whence it os iv no 
wonder that water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, ſhould 
ſuffice for vegetation in ſome caſes, where little earth is 
wanted, or for ſupporting animal and mineral life, where 
no great degree of nutriment is required ; and hence it 
proves a gluten, or cement, to ſome bodies, and a ſolvent 
to others : thus it conſolidates brick, plaſter of Paris; 
ſtone, bone, &c. but diſſolves ſalts, and ſubtile earths ap- 
proaching to ſalts, and becomes the inſtrumental cauſe of 
their aCtion. 

Fiſthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, or a more 
fixed and ſolid matter to the parts of vegetables, where 
having depoſited it, the finer fluid perſpires into the at- 
moſphere, which gives us the phyſical cauſe of the damp- 
neſs and unwholeſomeneſs of woody countries, as car 
remarkably find in America. For all large vegetables 
after the manner of forcing-pumps, and-continually draw 
in large quantities of water at their roots, and diſcharge it 
at their leaves, which intimates a method of collecting 
water in dry countries, and likewiſe of making ſalt · water 
freſh. 

Sixthly, That the water in paſſing through plants, after 
having depoſited its more terreſtrial part, does not always 
go off ure, but impregnated with the finer effluvia, or 
more ſubtle particles of the vegetable; thus, making an 
atmoſphere round every plant, according to its nature 
odoriferous or otherwiſe, which _ us with a rule for 
procuring the odoriferous waters of vegetables by diſtilla· 
tion. LSE” | 
Seventhly, That the particles, not fine enough to 80 
t hus along with the water, are left behind vage 
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ſarface of the leaves and flowers of plants, being now 
thickened or ſtrained from the moiſter plants, and re- 
maining in the form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, 
cc. according to the nature o the vegetable. And dence 
appears the hyſical cauſe of plants proving more odori- 
ſerous and ſweet when the weather is both warm and 
moiſt, as immediately after a ſummer's ſhower. 

Eighthly, That the chemical operator ſhoutd form to 
himſelf an hygrometer, for the ſervice of his elaboratory, 
to determine the proportion of water at all times contained 
in the air, which continually mixes with his preparations, 
differently augments their weight, and promotes or hin- 
ders many of his operations. | 

Ninthly, That pure water makes the largeſt part of 
mineral-waters, where it is impregnated as a menſtruum, 
with ſeveral ingredients that it diflolves or drinks up in its 
paſſage through the earth. 

Tenthly, and laſtly, The preceding enquiry affords 
conſiderable light for diſcovering praCticable ways of mak- 


ing ſea-water freſh and potable, and of preparing waters | 


by art, ſo as to render them fitter for the common ccono- 
mical uſes, and the ſervice of many particular arts. 

But though water is abſolutely neceſſary to the growth 
of vegetables, and experience hath long evinced the great 
advantages ariſing from the overflowing of paſtures, it is 
but of late years that this very profitable improvement is 
become pretty general in England; nor is it, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge obſerves, “yet carried to near the perfection it 
might be advanced unto, if the following obſtructions 
were removed, 2 

4 1, The ſeveral intereſts that are in lands borderin 
on rivers, hinder very much this improvement, becauſe 
the water cannot be brought over ſeveral quantities of 
land ſo circumſtanced, but through the ground of igno- 
rant and croſs neighbours, who will not conſent thereunto 
| (though for their own advantage alſo) under unreaſonable 
terms; and ſome will not at all. Others, again, are 
not, by law, capacitated for ſuch conſent. 

« 2. A great and pernicious impediment to-this im- 
provement is the mills that ſtand on many fruitful ſtreams ; 
prohibiting the laborious and ingenious huſbandman to re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of ſuch ſtreams and rivers, 
which carry in their bowels much wealth into the ocean,, 
while the mills themfelves yield not a tenth of the profit 
to the owners, that they hinder to their neighbours, and. 
their work may be as well performed by the wind, as by 
the water. + OA 2 5 

3. Another grand impediment is the ignorance of 
the countrymen, who are commonly poſſeſſed with a 
fooliſh opinion, that the water leaves all its fatneſs on the 
ground it firſt flows over, and therefore will not benefit 
the next ; which is moſt untrue ; for I have ſeen mea- 
dows ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame water, to al- 
moſt an equal improvement for many miles together. It 
is true, the water leaves behind it a great part of the fat- 
neſs whirh it hath waſhed from the hills and high- ways in 
the time of great rains :. but we find by daily experience, 
that meadows are fertilized by overflowing, as well in clear 
and dry weather, as in rainy, and that to a very conſidera- 
ble degree. The cleareſt and moſt tranſparent ſtreams will 
improve even ordinary lands, ſo much as to render them 
very 5 meadows. 3 
„ From a greedy and covetous principle, the graſs 
is ſuffered to ſtand ſo on the pro Na how 


ther ſo toothſome nor ſo w 


laudable Soci 
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holfome, as that of unwatered! 
meadows. ' . | 
6 5. The former of theſe impediments might eaſily be 
removed by a law, which would be of very great advan- 
tage to the kingdom in general. The latter can be reme- 
died only by the example of ſuch induſtrious and wortby 
perſons as underſtand better things: the generality of the 
world being rather introduced to an ingenious and profita- 
ble enterprize by example, than by precept: although 
ſome are ſo ſordid and ſelf-willed, that neither apparent 
demonſtration, nor any convincing argument whatſo- 
ever, can divert them from their bias of ill huſbandry.” 
The induſtrious Swiſs, ſenſibly attentive to every means 
of benefiting their deſervedly cheriſhed country, have 
thought this dane of huſbandry of ſufficient importance 
to propoſe it for the firſt premium offered by their truly 
at Berne, for the year 1760: and I grate-. 
fully confeſs myſelf indebted to the diſſertations produced. 
thereby, for ſeveral of the following remarks. | 
Water not only acts as a vehicle to the nouriſhment of. 
plants, but alſo carries with it many particles which en- 
rich the ſoil ; eſpecially after heavy rains. It then depoſits; 
a eg, ſediment, which turns the mould to a blackiſh 
colour. The common faying, that watering makes the 
ſtones diſappear, is true; not ſo much from their ſinking 
into the earth, as from their being covered by the new 
ſupply of mould brought by the ſlimy muddy water, par- 
ticularly after great rains. Watering likewiſe promotes 


| 


the putrefaction of urs: pur, and animal ſubſtan 
found in the earth, and thereby contributes greatly to me- 


liorate the ſoil underneath the ſward. | 
Plants which grow on dry paſtures contain richer and 
more nouriſhing juices, than thoſe which grow in moiſt 
| places. Care ſhould therefore be taken, that the quantity 
of moiſture brought upon the paſture, be only ſuch as 
ſhall give vigour to the plants, without over-charging their- 
vefſels. In order to do this, every part of the paſture 
ſhould be watered equally, and as little water as poſſible. 
ſhould be ſuffered to go where the land is naturally moiſt. 
Extreme heat ſhould alſo be avoided in watering ; be- 
cauſe heat draws the moiſture too haſtily up into the plant, 
which is thereby filled with a watery juice, and rendered of 
ſo tender a texture, as eaſily to be killed afterwards by 
drought or cold. Ea | 
If the ſpring proves dry, paſtures: may be watered as: 
ſoon as the froſty ſeaſon is over; and this may be continued 
till the graſs begins to ſhoot. But if the winter has been. 
ſevere, and the earth remains moiſt, no current of water: 
ſhould be admitted, till the earth looſened by the froſt is 
ſettled, and the ſurface become pretty dry : for even the 
gentleſt ſtream would carry off the fine mould looſened by 
the froſt. After that the graſs has begun to ſhoot, and the, 
weather is become mild, the water ſhould be adminiſtered: 
more ſparingly ; that is to ſay, in ſuch proportion only, as 
juſt to puſh the graſs gently on, till it has made ſuch a 
covering as can ſhelter the earth from the too great power 
of drying winds, or of a ſcorching ſun. Watering ſhould” 
afterwards he-uſed with great caution, and only in caſe of: 
extreme drought ; nor even then, unleſs the water be per-- 
fectly clear and ſweet, leſt it ſhould foul the graſs, or give 
it a bad taſte, If it be admitted ſparingly before the hay, 
: cut, it will make the graſs, ſtand the better to the. 
ſcythe. | | Sac, = 
7 Mi a little time after the hay is made, the water ſhould: 


| 


it becomes much diſcoloured, grows haulmy, and is nci- 


.be admitted only in the. night ; becauſe the weather then, 
, | generalz- 
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2 warm: for it is obſerved, that rain which 
Ils wi 


more freely; as the weather is then become cooler, and 


nel, in order to give a current to the water, M. Bertrand, 
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a hot ſun, or a hot ſun that comes on a heav 
dew,-is prejudicial to plants. Watering, under the ſame 
circumſtances, will have the ſame effect to prevent which, 
the prudent huſbandman will let in his water only in the 
evening, and will withdraw it again before the ſun gets up. 
It is continued at this ſeaſon only till the graſs begins to 
ſhoot vigorouſly ; and in caſe of very great drought it may 
be repeated, but very ſparingly. | 

If a ſecond crop of hay is made, the water may be uſed 


the carth is generally very 1 1 This flooding will bring 
up a plentiful aſter- math. the ſecond crop of graſs is 
fed off, the watering ſhould be renewed in the ſame man- 
ner: only care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer cattle to feed 
on the ground while the water is upon it, becauſe their 
poaching would deſtroy the roots of much of the graſs, 
and leave the ſurface uneven ; which ſhould be avoided 
in a paſture. | 
e latter end of autumn is the ſeaſon in which water- 
ing is the longeſt continued : and conſidering the dryneſs 
and parched 
ſeems rational : for the water then, not only ſupplies the 
moiſture wanted in-the carth, but it diſſolves every ſub- 
ſtance ſoluble in water, and thereby converts to an addi- 
tional manure, what might otherwiſe have remained long 
in its original ſtate. Care ſhould, however, be taken, to 
drain off the water before the ſeaſon of ſtrong froſts is ex- 
pected; becauſe froſt is obſerved to 2 all kinds of 
vegetables much more when the plants are full of ſap, than 
when they are in a dryer ſtate. We may eaſily compre- 
hend that it muſt have this effect, when we conſider with 
what force it breaks every veſſel containing water expoſed 
ſo as to be frozen : for froſt dilates all fluids to ſuch a de- 
ce, that the veſſels in which they are muſt be broken 
|. nts Hence it is that ſucculent plants ſoon become 
a putrid maſs after a hard froſt : and thus it is that the 
ſtrongeſt trees are ſometimes burſt with a loud report. 
hen the water is brought to the defired height, the 
main channel ſhould be cut, with ſuch a deſcent as only 
juſt to keep the water in a gentle motion. 'That channel 
ſhould be made in the higheſt part of the paſture, and pro- 
ioned to the quantity of water neceſſary to be intro- 
duced. If a hollow intervenes between the place at which 
the water is brought into the field, and another riſing 
ground in that field ; it will be worth the farmer's while 
to convey it a-croſs that hollow, by pipes made of wood, 
or any other ſubſtance, laid either horizoatally over that 
hollow, or underneath it. The motion of the water in 
this horizontal channel ſhould be different, according to 
the quality of the ground. If it is a ſtrong earth, the 
channel may be cut nearly horizontally : but if it is a light 
looſe ſoil, a quicker current ſhould be given to the water, 
in proportion to the degree of lightneſs of the earth q 
or great part of the water will otherwiſe be loſt, by ſinking | 
into it. In a light ſoil of this kind, it may be proper to 
line this main channel with brick or ſtone, well cemented 
with lime, to hinder the water from eſcaping through the 
crevices ; or at leaſt to cover it with clay well rammed. 
As to the degree of deſcent moſt proper for the main chan- 


to whom we owe one of the ingenious diſſertations on this 
ſubject in the memoirs of the Berne Society, obſerves, that 
Vitruvius required fix inches in an hundred feet, which is 
a great deal too much: but that the moderns, who have | 
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| 1 
| made the moſt exact experiments in this reſpect, are ſatis. 
y | fied with two inches in fix hundred feet, when they cannot 


have more, and recommend particularly the avoiding of 
all ſharp angles in the winding of the channel, and the 
making of its bottom quite ſmooth and even. He adds, 
that this is nearly the declivity of the aqueduct of Roc- 

uancourt, by which the water is conveyed to Verſailles; 
the diſtance there being three thouſand four hundred yards, 
and the ſlope, in all, only three feet. 

The main channel ſhould be of breadth, rather than 
depth, ſufficient to receive all the water that is intended to 
be conveyed through it, and that breadth ſhould leſſen 
gradually as the water is carried off in leſſer channels, in 
order that the water may preſs into thoſe ſmaller ducts, 
which are to iſſue all along from the chief. The leſſer 
channels ſhould be as ſhallow, and as numerous, as can be: 
for the more equally the water is diſtributed over the graſs, 
the greater will be the improvement. They ſhould be 
made particularly wherever the water collects itſelf into 
a ſtream : for though cutting ſo much turf may ſeem 
to waſte a great deal of land, yet it proves not fo in the 


te of the earth at that time, this practice j end; becauſe. the quicker the water runs over the graſs, 


the more it benefits the paſture. 


To keep the channels in repair, they ſhould be fre- 
uently cleaned, eſpecially aſter every cutting of the hay. 
e ſlime then taken out of them ſhould be ſpread upon 
the paſture, and the next growth of the graſs will be 
reatly improved thereby, Care ſhould alſo be taken to 
ave drains to carry off the water, ſo that none of it may 
ſtagnate upon the land. | OE 

e beſt way of watering a flat meadow, which is 
uſually ſurrounded with a ditch, is to ſtop the out- let of 
the ditch, and, by bringing in a quantity of water, to 
overflow the whole meadow, for ſuch time as ſhall be 
judged neceſſary to moiſten the earth ſufficiently : but the 
water ſhould not be continued upon it ſo long as to wither 
the graſs. If this can be done in a rainy ſeaſon, it will be 
ſo much the better; becauſe the water will then be loaded 
with the enriching mud and ſlime waſhed down ſrom the 
higher grounds. 

e firſt heavy rains which fall in the Jatter end of the 
autumn, and which carry with them the rich particles of 
putrified animals and plants, are thought to be more ſerti- 
rang, | than at any other ſeaſcn of the year, and are there- 
fore brought into the paſture, as often as the abſence of 
the cattle fed on them will permit. | | 

The next beſt to rain, is clear and ſweet ſpring water, 
flowing from a copious ſource. Here i: is generally ob- 
jected, that ſpring water is hard, and therefore not fit for 
che nouriſhment of plants. But Dr. Home, who judges 
otherwiſe, expreſſes himſelf thus on this very occaſion. 
Is not hard water more nouriſhing for vegetables than 
ſoft water? I imagine that the falt of vegetables enters 
their veſſels in ſuch a form as hath the ſalt which is found _ 
in hard waters. Ihe falt of hard waters ſeems likewiſe 
to be of the nitrous kind, of which the nouriſhment cf 
plants is alſo ſuppoſed to be, This query thwarts the ge- 
neral opinion; for no gardener will make uſe of hard wa- 
ter, if he can avoid it. I watered ſome plants with it, 
and thought that they grew better than thoſe which weie 
watered with ſoſt water.” | | | 

This is confirmed by an ingenious correſpondent of the 
Berne war who made ſeveral experiments on the qua- 
lities of different waters, and found that their greater or 


leſs hardneſs made very little difference in their je 
Las - when 


I ben uſed; for watering of paſtures. The water of an 
ye ſprings whic 5 upon trial, was found to be 
hard; fertilized greatly the paſture upon which it was 
1 water may be uſed later in the winter, than any 
other, becauſe, being warm, a mild froſt will not freeze 
it, even when expanded on the paſture. It ſhould how. 
ever be turned off ſoon enough to let the earth become 2 
little dry before ſevere froſts ſet in. It may hkewiſe be 


uſed cartier in the ſpring, than other waters, and to better | 


e, by reaſon of the warmth which it communi- 
— — where it flows: and it becomes ex- 
tremely proper in the ſummer, becauſe it cools during the 
night (the only time for watering at that ſeaſon) the heated 
ſoil, and graſs ſcorched by the power of the ſun. 

The equal warmth of ſpring- water, is what renders it 
peculiarly uſeful for watering paſtures. The laſt quoted 
correſpondent of the Berne dociety tried its heat, in Swiſ. 
ſerland, on the twenty- ſixth of Mays when the carth had 
been very little warmed by the ſun, after a long winter's cold. 
He then found M. de Reaumur's thermometer, placed in 
the ſpring of water, ſtand at eight degrees and a half (equal 
to forty-ſeven and a half of Farenheit's) above the freez- 
ing point. On the fifth of July, in the evening, when 
the heat of the air was very great, Reaumur's thermome- 
ter, again placed in the ſpring, ſtood at nine degrees and 
a quarter (equal to forty-nine of Farenheit). He after- 
wards tried whether the warmth of the ſpring was conſi- 


derably increaſed towards the end of the ſummer, when | 


the earth was extremely heated : but even then, Reau- 
mur's thermometer ſcarcely reached ten degrees (equal to 
about fifty of Farenheit's). By this we ſee, that ſprings 
which yield a full and conſtant ſtream vary very little in 
their degrees of warmth. 

For the ſame reaſon it alſo is, that a perpetual verdure 
reigns around ſuch ſprings, even during the hardeſt froſt ; 
and if their water could be preſerved from freezing when 
ſpread over a field during the winter, it would be right to 
let them in upon paſtures in that ſeaſon : but as they ſoon 
loſe their heat when diſperſed over the graſs, this is by no 
means adviſable. | 


Experience has taught the inhabitants of the Alps (and 
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| that the current of the water be very ſlow over a paſture 


| 


the ſame will hold equally true in all mountainous coun-- 


tries), that it is not adviſable to water paſtures with the 


floods which ariſe from melted ſnow, or with the water of 


rivers fed thereby. One reaſon which ſeems to render the 


water that deſcends from mountains perpetually covered 


with ſnow the leſs uſeful for watering paſtures, 1s, that as 
all vegetation is at a ſtand in ſuch places, no vegetable 


matter can be mixed with this water ; and it therefore 


cannot communicate the fertility which ariſes from wa- 
ters fraught with thoſe rich ſubſtances. ' 

We are frequently told of correcting the crudity of wa- 
ter, by making it turn a wheel, or putting it otherwiſe in- 
to violent motion: but I know not what good effect this 
can have. | | 

What are commonly called barren ſprings, are ſome- 
times corrected by mixing dung with their water in ponds 
made higher than the paſture intended to be watered. Yet 


one of. which, in particular, is, that the water will depo- 
ht its richneſs on the firſt part of the paſture over which it 
flows, and therefore improve the graſs very unequally. 
But if _ has this effekt, it will anſwer equally well, if 
it be ſpread upon the land. Care ſhould, indeed; be taken, 


newly dunged; becauſe the fertilizing particles of the 
dung may otherwiſe be carried off by the ſtream, before 
they can have had time to penetrate into the earth. 
When dung, marle, or lime, is laid on a paſture which 
has a conſiderable deſcent, the beſt way is to lay a larger 
proportion on the higher parts ; becauſe the common rain 
water will waſh fome of their richer particles down to the 
lower. 3 5 boy 47 
As clayey foils retain water, and by that means chill 
the plants' growing on them, they are the leaſt fit for wa- 
tering of any. If the water abides on them, they become 
poachy ; and when dried again, they gape, and become 
ſo hard that no plant can pierce them. Some ſe ſible 
farmers have like wiſe obſerved, that their chayey lands have 
always yielded teſs graſs in wet years, than 41 5 the ſea- 
ſon has been dry; which is a manifeſt proof that a ſoil of 
this kind does not admit of watering, unleſs it be a little, 
in caſe its ſurface is become hard after the hay has been 
taken off. or when the graſs is ſnort. Such lands are fit- 
ter for arable, if their — permits it. 
Hazel earth, which is a loam mixed with gravel, and 
of a clayey nature, is the ſtrongeſt ſoil that can be wa- 
tered with propriety ; and that this has been ſurprizingly 
benefited thereby, is evident from ſeveral inſtances given 
in the Memoirs of the Berne Society, even of large tracts 
of ſuch ground that have been vaſtly improved by this 
means : but I ſhall mention here only the following. 
In the ſummer of 1758, part of the paſture ground 
belonging to a farmer in Swifſerland was ſo entirely co- 
vered with ſtones and gravel, by the ſudden overflowing of 
a ſtream, that it looked like a bank of ſand. As the re- 
moving of this quantity of ſtones and grayel would have 
coſt a great deal of labour and expence, the owner of the 
land carried off only the largeſt ſtones, and threw. over 
the gravel a reddiſh earth taken from a neighbouring hill ; 
but ſo thinly ſpread, as only to fill the interſtices between 
the pebbles, without entirely covering them. He then 
ſowed this ſpot with hay ſeeds, and let.in upon it the wa- - 
ters of an adjacent ſpring and a neighbouring rivulet.The 
waters were let in ſparingly at firſt, till the graſs began to 
appear, and after that they were flowed more abundantly. 
The conſequence of this prudent conduct was, that the 
raſs thus raiſed bore cutting once the firſt year, and after 
ving been mowed twice in the ſecond, promiſed an ex- 
cellent after-math at the time when this account was writ- - 
ten, which was in the beginning of the autumn of that 
ſecond year. The very firſt year's crop grew ſo prodigi- 
ouſly, that the graſs was lodged, even though the — | 
were then felt under foot, if one trod upon it.” See the. 
article MEADow. {ot 
When the land is above the level of the adjacent watery , 
recourſe muſt be had to ſome engine to raiſe it to a proper 
height, in order to overflow it; though this will be at- 
tended with a very conſiderable. expence, , eſpecially at. 
The oldeſt inſtrument uſed for this purpoſe is known 
by the name of Archimedes's water ſcrew, and is thus de - 
ſcribed by Mr. Emerſon. 


is, though an old cuſtom, is liable to ſome objections Cp D (Plate XXVII. Fig. 1.) is a cylinder which turns 


upon the axis C D. About this cylinder there is twiſted: 
a pipe, or rather ſeveral pipes, no, M, running ſpiral wiſe 
from end to end. This cylinder is placed higher at one 
end, D, than at the other; and its uſe is to ſerew. up the 


| 


| water from the lower end to the higher. A B is a river - 


running 


As the cylinder ſtands in an inclined poſition, the upper 
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running in the direction A B. a, b, c, d, are ſeveral floats | 
| fixed to the cylinder, E F. is the ſurface of the water; 


© floats @ I, ate ſet out of the water, and the under ones 
d within it: ſo that the water acts only upon the under 
ones c, d, and turn about the cylinder in the order a, b, c, d. 
By this motion, the water taken into the ſpiral tubes at 
the low end is, by the revolution of the cylinder, convey- 
ed through theſe pipes, and diſcharged at the top into the 
veſſel G. If A is a ſtanding water, there is no occaſion 
for the floats a5 c 4; and then the cylinder is to be turn - 
ed by the handle at D. Inſtead of the pipe, a ſpiral chan- 
nel may be cut round the cylinder, and covered cloſe 
with plates of lead. The cloſer theſe ſpiral tubes are, 
the more water is raiſed : but it requires more force. Al- 
ſo the more the 
but to a leſs height. | 

Where a conſiderable quantity of water is to be raiſed, 
' a greater force is requiſite, than can be applied to ſuch a 
handle. Her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales 

has cauſed an inſtrument of this kind to be erected at 
Kew, by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, and by means there- 
of a ſufficient quantity of water is ſupplied, for all the 
ponds, and other uſes, in that elegant and extenſive. gar- 
den: but it is there worked by horſes. . 1 

The moſt common engine for raiſing water is the Per- 
fan wheel, of which Mr. Worlidge gives the following 

deſcription. 

„This wheel is made much after the manner of that 
of an under-ſhot mill, viz. with a double ring, into which 
are let two pins, on which the floats are faſtened. Theſe 
floats are made hollow; the half that is the moſt remote 

from the wheel, holds the water which is taken in at the 
open place, above the middle of the back of the float, and 
as the wheel goes round, and the float laden with water 
riſes, fo the water, by degrees, tends towards that part of 
the float which is next the wheel, and as the float ſur- 
mounts the ciſtern or receiver, the water empties itſelf 
into it, every float ſucceeding the on: the other, emptying 
itſelf into the receiver: fo that if one float contain a gallon 
of water, and there be thirty floats on the wheel, at one 
motion round it delivers thirty gallons of water into the 
ciſtern, Such a wheel will be about fifteen ſoot diameter, | 
the floats are eighteen inches diſtance, and will deliver the 
water at cleven or twelve foot above the level of your 
ftream, and will go four times round in one minute, and 
catry up about one hundred and twenty hogſheads of wa- 
ter in an hour, with twelve or cightcen inches penning or 
ſtopping of but an ordinary current of water which will 
water very well thirty or forty acres of land: for if your 
land be cold and clayey, too much water does it hurt; 
and if it be light, warm, or ſandy, a little water does it 
much gc t 18 alſo to be obſerved, that this motion 
13 conſtant, and will laſt many years without repair, ſo 
that it ſtand not ſtill, for one fe to dry and wax lighter 
than the other: alſo obſerve, that the ſlower it moves, 
the better it delivers the water. | 
«© The view of this wheel we have in Plate XXVII. 
Fig. 2. 44 a ſignify the wheel; b, the ciſtern that receives 
the water 3 ce, the trough ſtanding on treſſes, that conveys 
the water from the ciſtern to the place you deſire; d, the 
hatch; or pen- ſtock that bays up the water to a reaſonable 
height, under which the water drives the wheel; 2 (Fig. 
) one of the floats preſented open to your eye, apart 


| 


- 


6. the open place | 
two pins or ledges riveted on to the ſoreſide of the 


linder leans, the more water it carries ;| 
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out of which the water iſſues ;; h bj the 
flo 
of 
m 


and wherewith-you are to fix the float to the two ri 
the wheel. Theſe, or ſuch like wheels, are much 
opera Italy, and — — are eſteemed the moſt eaf 
al vantageous way of raiſing water in great uantity 
to any height within the diameter of the wheel, where 
there is any current of water, to continue it in motion, 
which a ſmall ſtream will do, | | , bp 
„How many acres of land lie on the declining ſidegof 
hills, by the ſides of rivers, in many places ”. i the 
water cannot be brought unto it by any ordinary way? 
yet by this wheel placed in the river, may the land 
continually watered, ſo far 2s is under the level of the 
water when raiſed.” X 1-4 
Inſtead of raiſing the water by means of the hollow 
floats placed around the outer circumference of the rim of 
the wheel, as here deſcribed ; M. Belidor propoſes, for 
wheels of this kind, to raiſe it in buckets placed at equal dif- 
tances upon the ſide of the rim of the wheel, and ſuſpended 
by a pin, upon which they play, as at A Fig. 4. When, 
by the rotation of the wheel, one of theſe buckets comes 
to B, which is the ſummit of the wheel, the upright piece 
D, which is faſtened to the ſide of the trough C, turns that 
bucket upon its ſide, and thereby makes it empty itſelf in- 
to the trough C, from whence the water is dif 


—_ 


charged in- 
to a receiver at E.—As theſe buckets keep full of water 
till they are carried up to the top of the wheel, where they 
are turned over, a much greater quantity of water may, 
undoubtedly, be raiſed by them, than can be by the floats 
of the Perſian wheel; from which much muſt be ſpilled as 
it 1s carrying up. The ſize of theſe buckets ſhould be 
adapted to the force of the current of the water which they 
are to take up. uns | 

Another wheel for raiſing water, though not ſo great a 
height, is repreſented in Fig. 4. This engine was firſt in- 
vented by M. de la Baye of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and is now uſed with great ſucceſs by the ho- 
nourable Mr. Hamilton, at his ſeat at Pain's-hill in Surry, 
where that gentleman has ſhewn how far 4 barren ſpot may 
not only be rendered uſeful but even an ornament to the 
adjacent country. | | 

This machine conſiſts of a wheel whoſe ſize is adapted 
to the height to which it is intended to riſe the water. 4 
perſpective view of this machine is repreſented Fig. 5. 
and its internal parts Fig. 6. [The wheel turns u its 
axis at A, and has ſeveral curved pipes, B, C, D, I. fixed 
to it, as repreſented in the figures. The mouth of each 
pipe aſcends as the wheel is turned round by the ſtream, 
in the direction indicated by an arrow, and the water de- 
ſcends from C towards F, till it reaches the hollow axis. 
A, A, from the opening at the end of which it is dif 
charged into the trough G, and thence conducted by 
troughs, as H, or other channels, to whatever place it 
may be wanted. | | = I 5547-8 

But if there be a neceſſity to raiſe the water higher than 
the axis of the wheel, we would recommend an ingenious : 
machine, uſed for above twenty years at Zurich, Fe ſup- 
plying a large dye - houſe there with water from the Lame 3 
mat, and of which a deſcription in the German languge 
appeared in the third volume of the Zurich Acts, from 
whence the following account is tranſlatee. 

The wheel itſelf differs little in appearance from other 


water-wheels. Its diameter, excluſive of the ladle- board 


rom the wheel ; Js the place that is to receive the water; 
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and forms a ſhort cylinder, or rather drum, of the above 
diameter, and one foot thick. On its periphery the ladle- 


boards are fixed, as in other under-ſhot water-wheels, and 
by means of which it is put in motion by the ſtream. It 


turns on a hollow axis (like the laſt machine) of propor- 
tional thickneſs and length, and has one of iis flat ſides ap- 
plied 147 a projection, or ledge, made round the axis, 
to which it is preſſed cloſe, and held faſt by a wedge driven 
through the axis at the other fide. That part of the axis 
which paſſes through the wheel is ſquare, that the wheel 
may not ſlip, or be able to turn, without turning the 
axis with it : the remaining part of it is round. 'The wheel 
is hung in the water to about one third of its height, and ſup- 
ported in a moveable frame, ſo that it can be lowered, raiſed, 
or even taken out of the water at pleaſure. In the periphery 
of the wheel are holes, by which the water enters. The 
axis turns as uſual, on two pivots, one of which is of braſs, 
conſiderably larger than the other, and hollow from end to 
end, communicating with the canal in the axis. The 
hollow pivot, which may be conſidered as a brafs pipe, has 
its end fitted cloſe to a leaden pipe, in which it turns. The 
leaden pipe, by a double bending, is confined to the wall 
of the dye-houſe, where it is bent perpendicularly up- 
vards, and riſes along the wall to the height of ten feet 
above the axis; it is there bent again under the eaves, 
and continued into the dye-houſe itſelf. 

The fingular and remarkable operation of this little 
wheel depends ſolely on its internal ſtructure. The water 
entering at the circumference of the whecl, runs in a ſquare. 
ſpiral canal, which paſſes round the wheel, and conſiſts of 
a numberof circumvolutions, within one another, like the 
ſpring of a watch, till at length it comes into the axis. A 
neceſſary condition here is, that each of the inner cireum- 
rolutions be of the fame magnitude with regard to their 
content, as the outer one; or that the width of the ſpiral 
canal be gradually enlarged in each circumvolution, in 
proportion as the diameter diminiſhes; that is, the bore 
of each of the inner ſpirals muſt be to the bore of the outer 
one, as the diameter of the latter is to the diameter of 
the former. ; 

The wheel thus furniſhed with its ſpiral canal, is to be 
hung ſo deep in the river, that half a ſoiral, at leaſt, may, 
in each revolution, be filled with water. To keep it in 
this ſtate it would be neceſſary to immerſe it to the axis, 
or ſurther : but as its motion, at ſuch a depth, would be 
'erremely ſlow, a kind of ſcoop is made at the outer open- 
ing of the ſpiral pipe, which takes up ſo much water at once, 
23 is ſufficient to fill the due proportion of the outermoſt 
ſpiral in one revolution. One half of the outer ſpiral be- 
1cg thus filled with water, the other half remains filled with 
alr: as the wheel turns the water and air paſs into the ſe- 
cond ſpiral, then iato the third, fourth, and fo on, till a 
ſu/ficient number of turns brings the water and air to the 
axis, from whence they paſs into the upright pipe, as al- 
ready mentioned: thus the entrance and diſcharge of wa- 
ter continue without intermiſſion, ſo long as the wheel. is 
kept in motion. When the wheel ſcoops up juſt the pro- 
per Jpn of water, and turns with due velocity, the 
water may be forced up in the perpendicular pipe to a 
height equal to the ſum of the diameters of all the circum- 
volutions of the ſpiral canal. | 
If we conſider the operation of this machine, we ſhall 

eaſily ſee the neceſſity of the inner circumvolutions being 
made to widen in the proportion above-mentioned ; and 
that, without this condition, the water paſſing from the 


ner, as to anſwer the purpoſe intended. 
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large outer ſpiral, would be crouded and retarded in the - 
inner, and in part forced back. 

It is alſo obvious that juſt half of one of the ſpirals muſt 
be filled with water at each revolution, for if leſs be taken 
in, there will. be a diminution in the quantity delivered, * 
and if more, it will be preſſed too much together, and its 
quantity alſo diminiſhed. | . 

The velocity with which the wheel moves, or the num- 
ber of revolutions it makes in a given time, is another 
eſſential point in regard to the quantity of water, and may 
conſiderably influence the quantity of water neceſſary to 
be raiſed. When this is known, and the height deter- 
mined, it will be eaſy to conſtruct a wheel in ſuch a man- 

We ſhall conclude our account of this ingenious con- 
trivance, with the following directions for conſtructing it. 
The two flat ſides of the wheel ſhould be made of two 
ſtrong circular pieces of good oak, the inner ſides of which 
muſt be planed as ſmooth as poſſible, and fitted to one 
another; and to keep them from bending or warping, ſe- 
cured by pieces on the outſide. The plan of the ſpiral 
lines is repreſented in Fig. 7. Plate XXVII. Theſe ſpi- 
ral lines being marked out on the wood, a groove muſt be 
cut about a quarter of an inch deep, in order to make a 
channel for the partition, which muſt be formed of a thin 
piece of copper. The channel being filled ſomewhat more 
than half with good cement that will bear water, the piece 
of copper hav, be ſet in regularly, care being taken to 
keep the cement warm, or previouſly to heat the metal, 
The ſcoop alſo, which at every revolution of the wheel 
takes up a proper quantity of water from the river, may be 
made of the ſame metallihe plate. The piece of copper 
for forming the partition muſt be cut at firſt exactly ſtrait, 
and of an equal breadth throughout. This work being 
finiſhed, the wheel muſt be put on the axis as'far as the 
ledge made for it to reſt againſt, and cemented.  'The 
ſecond piece of wood requires little'preparation : ſome ce- 
ment muſt be ſpread all over it, and the whole ſurface co- 
vered with a thick piece of woollen cloth, which muſt alfo 
be done over with cement on both ſides: while the whole 
continues warm, it muſt be put on the axis, and preſſed 
cloſe to the other part of the wheel, ſoas to cover the as yet 
open ſide of the ſpirals. Tbe two parts are held firm to- 
gether, by means of a wedge or key paſling through the 
axis, and a proper number of ſcrews, placed round the 
circumſerence: theſe ſcrews are ſtrong iron pins, fome- 
what longer than the wheel is thick, and a nut, when they 


are placed through the wheel, is ſerewed on the other. 


Thus the inſide of the wheel, or drum is finiſhed! The 
diſpoſition of the ladle-boards, the ſhape of the axis, and 
the ſtructure of the frame by which the machine is ſupport- 


ed, will be partly underſtood from what bas been already 


faid, and more fully from Fig. 8. Plate XXVII. 

It has been already obſerved, that the wheel in the Lim- 
mat is covered with tin plates ; but this is of little or no 
conſequence. It is however adviſeable not to have one 
large opening, for the entrance of the water, but either a 
perforated, plate, or a wire-grating nailed before it, in or- 
der to prevent weeds, or any other filth from paſſing into 
the ſpiral tube, and preventing, if not wholly ſtopping, the 
courle of the water. N 10 

The frame or ſcaffold in which the wheel hangs, and the 
means of raiſing or lcwering it in the river, without diſ- 
turbing the courſe of the water in the machine, deſerves 
particular notice, It is plain from Fig- 8. that the wheel 
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reſts on two arms, which, ſor the greater ſecurity, are per berries bruiſed two ounces ; boil in a quart of 
bound by croſs-pieces. At the fore-end they are water to a pint and a half, to which add honey 
both ſuſpended by iron chains, which paſs over a roller fo aud nitre, of each one ounce. 
as to be wound off or on: on the other end they move on | 
two ſtrong joints or hinges. The communication of the Give this drink every night, or night and morning ; and 
leaden pipe, with the braſs one, or hollow pivot, at the end | to compleat the cure, and ſtrengthen the whole body, give 
of the axis, is drawn on a harger ſcale, in Fig. 9. This | a pint of the ſubſequent infuſion every night and morn- 
pipe is bent cloſe by the pin, to a right angle, and goes | ing, for a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. 
— abu along one of the arms of the frame as far as 
the hinge, (ſce Fig. 8.) where it is again bent to a right an- Take gentian root and zedoary, of each four ounces ; 


le, oppoſite to the dye-houſe, and communicates in the chamomile flowers and the tops of centaury, of 
| manner as the hollow pi rot of the axis, with another each two handfuls; Jeſuits bark powdered two 


horizontal pipe, in which it moves round freely, without ounces ; Juniper berries four ounces ; filings of 
any impediment to the paſſage of the water, in railing or iron, half a pound : infuſe in two gallons of ale 
Jowering the wheel. This large pipe paſſes under a ſtage for a week, ſhaking now and then the veſſel. 


built along the wall of the dye-houſe, and thence up the 
wall, where it diſtributes the water in the manner repre- Before we cloſe this article, we think proper to lay 
7 ſented in the figure. | { down the ſymptoms of an incurable farcy, that the owners 
But though water is ſo neceſſary to the growth 1 of ſuch horſes may ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence 
yet in lands that abound with it, there is a neceſſity for | and trouble in their endeavours to obtain a cure. 
conveying it way, the beſt methods for doing which the | When a farcy by improper applications, or by neglect 
reader will find under the articles Bo, DRAWINO, | has ſpread or increaſed ; or after long continuance reſiſted 
Moos, &c. | the medicines above recommended; if freſh buds are con- 
WATER-FARCY, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and is of | tinually ſprouting forth, while the old ones remain foul 
two kinds; one the product of a feveriſh diſpoſition termi- and Hl-conditioned ; if they riſe on the ſpines of the back 
nating on the ſkin, as often happens in epidemical colds ; and loins; if the horſe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
the other is dropſical, where the water is not confined to] noſe; if abſceſſes are formed in the fleſhy parts between 
the belly and limbs, but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the|| the interſtices of the large muſcles; if his eyes look dead 
body, by ſoft ſwellings yielding to the preſſure of the ſin- and lifeleſs ; if he forſakes his food and ſcours often, and 
r. This laſt kind uſually proceeds from foul feeding, or his excrements appear thin, and of a blackiſh colour; if 
ö the latter graſs and ſog, that often comes up in great the plate, or fhigh vein continue large after firing, and 
plenty with continued cold rains, and breeds a ſluggiſh | other proper applications: theſe ſymptoms denote the 
viſcid blood. In the former caſe, I have ſeen the limbs | diftemper to have penetrated internally, and that it will 
and whole body enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, the | degenerate into an incurable conſumption : it is alſo moſt 
belly and ſheath greatly diſtended ; which were as ſurpriz- | probable, that the whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and be- - 
ingly reduced in four and twenty hours, by Wight ſcarifi- | come incurable by art. Bartlet's Farriery, page 193. a 
cations within fide the leg and thigh, with a ſharp pen- | WATTLE, a kind of hurdle formed with ſplit wood, 
knife, and three or four ſtrokes on the ſkin of the belly | and uſed for making folds for fheep. 
on each fide the ſheath ; from theſe ſcarifications there WAX, or BEES-Wax, a ſubſtance formed by, bees 
was a conſtant and ſurprizing large dripping of water, | from the farina of flowers. See the article BEE. 
which ſoon relieved the horſe ; when a few purges com- | WAY-BREAD, plantain. 5 
pleated his recovery. | | '| WEANEL, an animal newly weaned. | 
In the other ſpecies of dropſy the curative mtentions | WEED, any plant growing in a field different fron 
-are to diſcharge ho water, recover the craſis or ſtrength | what the farmer intended. 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres throughout] There is not a field where we do not find ſome of theſe ; 
the whole body. To this end, purge once a week or | they grow in the greateſt plenty on the richeſt ſoils. 
ten days: and give intermediately either of the following eeds will appear impediments to vegetation, if we 
drinks, or balls. conſider the following particulars. 3 
* They rob the plants we deſire to cultivate of their ſood; 
Take black hellebore freſh gathered, two pounds ; | they prevent theſe plants from branching out from the 
waſh, bruiſe, and boil in fix quarts of water, to root, and they leſſen the vegetable paſture in the land 
- four ; then ſtrain out the liquor, and put two quarts | where they are ſuffered to grow. 
of white wine on the remaining hellebore, and let | Weeds are nouriſhed by the ſame food that would nou- 
it inſuſe warm forty-eight hours; then ſtrain off, | cifh uſeful plants; and therefore, when allowed to grow 
mix both together, and give the horſe a pint night | along with them, muſt rob them of part of their food. 
'and morning- | Although it is allowed, that the food of all plants is not 
|  _ | exaQly of the ſame kind; yet as plants ſuck in what- 
Take nitre twoounces, fquills powdered, three drams, | ever juices, or ſmall particles of matter are touched by 
or balf an ounce; camphor one dram, honey | their roots, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all kinds deprive 
enough to ſorm into a ball, to be given once a day | the earth of that vegetable food which would nouriſh others. 
- alone, or waſhed down with a horn or two of the | Experience convinces thefarmer of the truth of this: ſor 
above drink. / | | be finds, that his crop is bad in proportion to the quantity 
l | F {and kinds of weeds with which his land is infeſt 4 | 
Take of the leaves and bark of elder, of each a large Weeds cover the ſurface of the land on which they grows © 
handful ; chamomile flowers half a handful, juni: 3 thereby, confining the plants we deſire to cultivate, 
N PETR | p prevent 
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prevent them from branching out from the root. For all 
lants, when confined by others at their ſides, inſtead of 
— out, as ſome of them are inclined to do, make 
vigorous efforts to get above thoſe by whom they are con- 
fined. 
Some perſons have attempted to ſhow, that corn never 
wants room to grow; and that it is the want of food alone 
which makes ſome plants decay, when they are ſet too 
thick. If this is true, weeds can do no harm to plants, by 
covering the ſurface, and confining them while \ row. 
But let a perſon caſt his eyes upon a plantation of any 
kind, and he will immediately obſerve, that where the 
plants are placed very near to each other, they ſtretch out 
chiefly to the length; and where they are placed at a 
cater diſtance, they grow not fo much to the length, 
bat more to the thickneſs, and branch out on all ſides. So 
that the proportion of nouriſhment which the plants re- 
ceive, makes them grow either to the length principally, 
or to the thickneſs, and branch out, according as they are 
placed near, or at a diſtance from each other. The ſame 
thing happens, when there are many weeds growing 
amongſt corn. Some fields are fo much infeſted with weeds, 
that, though no grain is ſown, the plants come up very 
thick. This obliges the farmer to give plenty of feed : in 
conſequence of which the ſurface is quite covered ; and the 
lants of corn being confined by the weeds, inſtead of 
— out from the root, and producing two or more 
ſtalks, as are naturally diſpoſed to do, puſh up one 
ſtalk only, that ſo they may the more eaſily get above 
their rivals. The proportion of nouriſhment which they 
receive, makes them grow to the length, inſtead of 
brariching out from the roots ; makes them produce one 
ſtalk and ear only, inftead of many. .Experiencecconfirms 
the truth of this. When land is rich, and at the ſame time 
much infeſted with weeds, the plants of corn grow tall 
enough ; but ſeldom have more than one ſtalk. 

Some kinds of weeds have great numbers of ſmall roots, 
which they extend to a great diſtance. "Theſe roots bind 
the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to leſſen the vegetable paſ- 
ture; or rather, make it very diſſicult to enlarge it by til - 
lage. It may be obſerved, that when a field is much in- 
feited with quickening graſs, the ſoil is ſo firmly bound to- 
gether by the roots, that it is not poſhble to pulverize it. 
When ploughed, the earth of the furrow is turned over 
whole, and the harrows ſcarcely make any impreſſion up- 
on it. | 

It is of great importance, therefore, to know how to 
deſtroy theſe uſeleſs and noxious plants, that ſo all the 
vegetable food in the ſoil may be applied to the nouriſh- 
ment of the uſeful plants we defire to cultivate ; that theſe 
uſeful. plants may have room to extend. themſelves, and 
branch from the root on all ſides ; and that the vegetable 
paſture, which, by the rain that falls, and the natural 
weight of. the ſoil, is always leflening, may be the more 
calily enlarged. | | 


Different kinds of weeds. 


Plants are commonly divided into two forts ; annuals, 
that is, ſuch as in one yeat come to perfection, carry ſeed, 
and die ; and perennials, that is, ſuch as continue in life 
for more years than one. Annual plants are almoſt all 

opagated by the ſeed. Perennials are en f ſome 

the feed, others by. che root, and a third ſort both by 


further exhauſted. 
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Weeds N divided in the ſame manner, into annnals 
and perennials. But, in treating of the methods of deſtroy- 
ing them, we will be better underſtood, if they are divid · 
ed into theſe two ſorts ; weeds that are propagated by the 
ſeed, and weeds that are propagated by the root. It is 
needleſs to conſider the weeds that are propagated both by 
the ſeed and the root, as a third fort. For when their ſeeds 
infeſt the land, they muſt be treated as weeds that are pro- 
pagated by the ſeed ; and, when their roots infeſt the land, 
they muſt be treated as weeds that are propagated by the 
root. It is neceſſary, however, to divide weeds into theſe 
two ſorts, into which we have divided them: for, in ſome 
caſes, that kind of management proper for diſcouraging the 
one ſort, tends to encourage the growth of the other. 
But, befides theſe two ſorts of weeds mentioned, it will 
not be improper that we likewiſe take notice of thoſe 
ſhrubs by which ſome land is greatly infeſted, Theſe, 
though they are not commonly reckoned inthe claſs of weeds, 
and though ſome of them may have their particular uſes ; 
yet, as they are plants different from what the farmer de- 
fires to cultivate in his fields, they fall under the definition 
which we have given of weeds, and ſhall be reckoned by 
us a third claſs. 9 


Methods of deſtroying weeds. 


The deſtroying of weeds is certainly one of the moſt 
important parts of agriculture. By allowing them to 
grow, we allow the land, as was formerly obſerved, to be 
robbed of its vegetable food, and its vegetable paſture to 
be greatly le . | . 

It may be inquired, what becomes of this vegetable food 
of which they rob the land? It is either conveyed to the 
air, and ſent to enrich other land, or it is turned into a 
form that renders it deſtructive. | 

When weeds wither: and putrefy above ground, the 
falts and oils which they contain, and of which they de+ 
prived the land on which they grew, become volatile, and 
fly off into the air, and leave little more than their earth 
remaining. | » N 

When weeds carry ſeed, and ſhed it upon the land, and 
when the roots, by the nouriſhment they receive, are en- 
larged and extended ; the vegetable food, of which they 
have deprived the land, is turned into a form that renders 
it deſtructive, into ſeeds and roots, by which the land is 

| 4 a 5 | 

The ſeeds and roots of weeds, though 'deftruQtive ta 
uſeful plants, by robbing them of their food, yet they con- 
tain vegetable food in themſelves ; and, wken the ſeeds 
are picked up by birds, and the roots eaten by animals, 
the vegetable food is carried off. But, if theſe weeds are 
deſtroyed, and reduced to a ſtate of corruption, the vege - 
table food, which they have taken from the land, and ren- 
dered deſtructive, is reſtored to it, and becomes beneficial; 
ſo that land that is poor, and unfit for carrying crops of 
uſeful plants, by being full of weeds, may be made rich 
and fertile, by deſtroying them. - Bo . 

From theſe things it appears, that che deſtroying of 
weeds is one of the moſt important parts of agriculture, - 
As it is im ſo likewiſe it is difficult: 

There is ſcarcely a field,. in which we will not obſerve 
weeds of the two firſt kinds mentioned ; of the kind that 
is propagated by the ſeed, and the kind that is propagated 
by the root. Some of theſe, perhaps, it may be eaſy to de- 


* 


the ſeed and root. 


as they are foreigners, and not adapted to the foil z 
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but others of them being natural to the ſoil, in that kind 


of it that is moſt proper for them, it may be expected, not 
only that it will be very difficult to deſtroy them, but alſo, 
that, by the culture given to the land, they will thrive 
wonderfully, carry great crops of ſced, and multiply, and 
extend their roots. As the deſtruction of weeds is then 
ſo important and diffigult, it is a work that muſt be par- 
ticularly attended to, 
Weeds have been divided into three forts. To deſtro 

theſe different ſorts, different management is required. It 
is neceflary therefore to treat of them ſeparatcly. 


Methods of deflroying weeds that are j ropagated by the ſeed. | 


Weeds are very different in their natures. The ſeeds of 
ſome of them will putrefy in a few years, if they lie moiſt 
in the earth, and are prevented from vegetating. But the 
ſecdsof others will lie many years in this ſituation, without 
having their vegetative power deſtroyed. Ihis we know 
from experience. 
weeds, has been frequently thrown out into graſs, and al- 
Jowed to remain in that ſituation for ſome years. 'Though 
allowed to lie only aſcw years, ſome kinds of weeds are 
found to be deſtroyed, when the land is broke up again; 
but, though it lie twenty years, ſome other kinds are 
found in as great plenty as before. 

The firſt fort may be deſtroyed by turning the land in- 
feſted with them, from tillage into grafs, and allowing 
it to remain in that ſituation for five or fix years. 

Both ſorts may be deſtroyed by bringing the ſeeds to ve- 

getate, and then tearing up the young. plants. Seeds will 
not vegetate without air. Some require a greater propor- 
tion, and ſome a ſmaller. The ſmall ſeeds will not vege- 
tate without a very great proportion of it. It may be ob- 
ſerved, in fallowing land which is full of weeds, * great 
numbers of them appear after every ploughing. This 
ſhows, that ſome of the ſeeds had not a ſufficient quantity 
of air, in their former ſituation, to make them vegetate. 
Now, to give theſe ſmall ſeeds the proportion of air neceſ- 
fary for them, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
the carth about them rendered free and open. If the land 
is frequently ſtirred and turned over, both theſe will be 
done. For every time the land is ſtirred and turned over, 
ſome ſeeds, that before lay deep, are brought near the ſur- 
face, and the earth about them alſo rendered free and 
open : and, beſides, the plants that have appeared are 
thereby torn up and deſtroyed. 
Every farmer that practiſes ſummer-fallowing, is now 
fully convinced of the truth of this. For he obſerves, 
when the ſeaſon is favourable, and his fallow is well and 
frequently ploughed and harrowed, and time allowed be- 
twixt every ploughing and harrowing for the weeds to 
vegetate, that his land, for ſeveral years, is not ſo much 
infeſted with weeds as before. 5 

It has been obſerved, that ſeeds will not vegetate without 
air, and that to give the ſmaller kinds the quantity which 
they require, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
the earth around them rendered free and open. It is neceſ- 
fary likewiſe to obſerve, that water is as requiſite to pro- 
mote vegetation as air ; and that the bringing ſeeds near 
the ſurface, and rendering the,carth free and open around 
them, as it ſupplies them with air, tends to deprive them 
of water. In the performance, therefore, of thoſe opera- 
tions by which the land is ſtirred and turned over, to pro- 
mote the vegetation of the ſmall ſeeds, great care muſt be 


Land infeſted with different kinds of 


| 


ö 


taken to preſerve the ſap, as much as is 
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Mble. This 
will be done, if, in ſtirring the land, the ſurface is made 
ſmooth and plain. It is obvious, that, when the ſurface 
is rough and uneven, the drought has eaſy acceſs; but, 
when it is ſmooth and plain, the winds have leſs influence, 
and the ſap is better preſerved. Every farmer will obſerve, 
that, in dry weather, when land is allowed to he ſome 
time after it has been ploughed, without being barrowed, 
the drought has eaſy acceſs, the ſap is exhaled, and the 
ſeeds in it, though near the ſurſace, and the earth around 
them free and open ; yet, being deprived of water, are 
eee from vegetating: whereas, when the land is 

arrowed immediately after it is ploughed, the ſap is pre- 
ſerved, and the ſeeds ſpring up. Hence the cuſtom of 
ſowing barley immediately after the pleugh. Barley is 
commonly ſown in a dry ſeaſon ; and therefore the land 
is not allowed to lie long after it is ploughed, leſt the ſap 
ſhould be exhaled ; but is immediately ſown and har- 
rowed, by which the fap is preſerved. | 

The vegetation of ſceds in land is promoted, not on! 

by ſtirring and turning over the land, but alſo by the ap- 
plication of dung and ſome other manures. Dung raiſes 
a fermentation ; this opens the pores of the ſoil, allows 
the air to reach the ſeeds, and gives them liberty to put 
forth their roots. If dung, therefore, is laid upon land 


infeſted with weeds, and the land carefully ſtirred and 


turned over ſeveral times, all the ſeeds in it, by degrees, 
will be brought to vegetate; and thus the weeds will be 


deſtroyed. 


It muſt be owned, that this practice, though proper for 
deſtroying weeds, may, in ſome caſes, deftroy ſome of the 
virtues of the dung, before it is applied to promote the ve- 
getation of the uſeful plants we deſign to cultivate. Dung 
promotes vegetation, by producing a fermentation in the 
ſoil upon which it is laid; and, by this fermentation, 
ſeparating its particles. If this fermentation is, in 
a great meaſure, over before ſeed is ſown, the natural 
weight of the ſoil, making it ſubſide, will render the ve- 
getable paſture, while the plants are growing, much leſs 
than it would have been, if the dung had not been ſo ſoon 
laid on ; and more harm may be done by this, than advan- 
tage gained by deſtroying the weeds. But, though it may 
be improper to follow this method, when ſeed cannot be 
ſown for a conſiderable time after the dung is laid on, as 1s 
the caſe ſometimes when ſummer-barley is ſown on fal- 
low ; yet it may anſwer very well, when ſeed is to be 
ſawn ſoon after, as is the caſe when wheat is ſown. 'The 
advantages ariſing from the deſtruction of the weeds, 
though not in the firſt caſe, yet in the laſt, may probably 
do more than overbalance the loſs ariſing from ſome part 
of the ſtrength of the dung being exhauſted before ſeed 
is fown, 

It may, perhaps, be thought a little ſurpriſing, that 
dung ſhould be propoſed as a means of deſtroying weeds, 


when it is univerſally conſidered as a great encourager of 


them. It is certain, that the laying dung upon land makes 
more weeds appear, than otherwite would do. If the ſeeds 
of theſe weeds are in the dung, it muſt be owned, that it 
increaſes, and not diminiſhes their number. But, if the 


ſeeds are in the land, and the dung only makes them ve- 


getate, it becomes a proper means of deſtroying them. 
It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the great plenty 

of weeds that appear on land after it is dunged, are pro- 

duced from feeds mixed with the dung. But there are 


ſome reaſons to believe that this is a miſtake. 


It 
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It is obſerved, that dung produces weeds, when it is 
taken from a dung-hill, ſo much heated as to deſtroy the 
regetative power of any ſced. 

1 is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame dung produces 
weeds, according to the nature of the land on which it is 
laid. It often happens, that dung carried from a town is 
lid upon different ſoils; and it is certain, that this cung 
does not produce the ſame kind of weeds on all ſoils, whic 
it would do, if the weeds aroſe from ſeeds, mixed with 
it: but always produces the weeds, with which the ſoil 
vpon which it is laid is naturally infeſted. 

Theſe obſervations make it very probable, that the great 
quantity of weeds produced by dung, is entirely owing to 
the ſermentation occaſioned by the dung; by which al- 
moſt all the ſeeds near the ſurface, receiving a proper 
quantity of air, are thereby brought to vegetate. 

To this it may be objected, That ſuch numbers of 
. weeds do not 2ppzar upon land that is new marled, as 
upon land that is dunged. But, in anſwer to this, let it 
Le obſerved, that a great quantity of marle is laid on, and 
in large picces, and that it is ploughed in with a ſhallow 
furrow : and therefore, though a ſermentation may be 
raiſed, yet the undifſolved marle prevents a great part of 
the ſoil from being expcſed to the air, in ſuch a manner 
as to make the ſceds in it vegetate ; and alſo occaſions 
ſuch a hollowneſs, that, after the ſeeds begin to vegetate, 
ſuch of the plants as are tender (and ſeveral ſorts of them 
are not ſo hardy as corn) are eaſily deſtroyed by drought 
or froſt, — 

Before we leave this article, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the ſeeds of ſome weeds, particularly the different 
ſpecies of the thiſtle, are carried to a conſiderable diſtance 
by the wind; and where any earth is thrown up in. ſuch a 
manner as to intangle them, as at the root of a hedge, or 
ſide of a ditch, there they appear in great plenty. It is 
ſurpriſing, that many farmers allow them to grow there 
undiſturbed : the conſequence of which is, that their ſeeds 
are carried in great plenty into the adjacent fields, and 
thereby great damage is done ; which might have been 
prevented by cutting them down, at a ſmall expence, be- 
fore their ſeeds were ripened. 


Methods of deflreying weeds that are propagated by the root, 


There are many different kinds of weeds propagated by 
the root, and theſe of very different natures. Some of 
them inſeſt the land that is in tillage, and others the land 
that is in graſs. Any perſon may ſatisfy himſelf of this, 
by inſpecting our fields. The farmer is very ſenſible of 
it: he knows that ſome kinds of weeds flouriſh and in- 
creaſe in his land, while in tillage, if he does not take all 
pains to diſcourage them; and when he lays down his land 
in graſs, other kinds that did not appear before, ſoon diſ- 
cover themſelves ; and, if undiſturbed, continue to in- 
creaſe, while the land remains in that ſituation. 

The firſt ſort, it ſeems, have ſuch a tender blade, and 
ſuch tender roots, that they cannot pierce earth that is 
hard ; but are of a kind that increaſe very faſt, when the 
ſoil is free and open, 


| 


The ſecond ſort have the blade and roots ſo nadir, - that . 
0 


there is ſcarcely any ſoil that, of itſelf, will become ſo hard 
and ſtiff, as to prevent them from making their way 
through it ; but are of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily torn 
up, when the land is free and open; and do not eaſily 
ſtrike root again when torn up. 


having its paſture enlarged, makes quicker progr 


The natures of theſe weeds point out methods of de- 
ſtroying them. | 6 


he firſt ſort, as they chiefly infeſt land in tillage, may 


be deſtroyed by turning the land from tillage into graſs, 
and allowing it to remain for ſome years in that ſituation. 
'This is confirmed by experience. Land over-run with 
quickening-graſs, and other root-weeds of the ſame kind, 
is frequently laid down in graſs, and allowed to continue 
for ſome years without being ploughed. This land, when 


broke up again, if allowed to lie in graſs for fix or ſeven 


years, is found to be clean, and the roots of the weeds 


| deſtroyed. 


The number of years neceſſary for deſtroying the roots, 
depends upon the nature of the ſoil. If the foil is na- 
turally hard and ſtiff, it is the ſooner brought to ſuch a 
tuation, as to prevent the roots and blades of the weeds 
from piercing it. But, if it is naturally ſoft and ſpungy, 
it takes a longer time before it is brought to that ſituation. 
For while the blade, or roots of the weed, can pierce the 
ſoil, their vegetation is not prevented. In ſome ſoils, it is 
ſix or ſeven years before the roots of the quickening-graſs 
are deſtroyed. 

Ibe number of years found neceſſary ſor deſtroying 
theſe root- weeds, has, no doubt, been partly the occaſion 
of eſtabliſhing the practice commonly obſerved. Three 
crops of corn are taken, and then the land is allowed to 
lie fix years in graſs, or lea. At the end of theſe, the 
farmer ſuppoſes that the lea is come to maturity, and fit 
again for being ploughed. When it is only two or three 


years old, it is called, in ſome parts of the country, calf- 


lea; and, if ploughed at that age, is commonly very full 
of roots. | 

The ſowing land with graſs-ſeeds, inſtead of turning it 
out into lea, deſtroys the roots of theſe weeds ſome years 
ſooner. For thereby a ſward being brought immediately 
upon the ſurface, the land becomes firm, the blades of the 
weeds are unable to pierce it, and the roots are deprived of 
air. Ryegraſs-ſeed, or the common hay-ſeed, is the moſt 
proper for this. For the plants ariſing from theſe, ſoon 
cover the ſurface, and, by the number and ſmallneſs of 
their roots, bind the ſoil. Clover, particularly the broad 
clover, is improper. For the roots of it being large, they 
open the ſoil in growing and extending themſelves, and 
thereby prevent it from arriving at that degree of firmneſs, 
neceſſary for deſtroying the, weeds ſo ſoon, as if no graſs- 
ſeeds are ſown, but the land immediately turned into lea. 

The ſecond ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land 
infeſted with them, from graſs into tillage ; and it is not 
neceſſary to continue it long in this ſituation, for the 
weeds commonly diſappear after the firſt ploughing. 

But as it may be inconvenient to turn a field inſeſted 
with weeds, from graſs into tillage, or ſrom tillage into 
graſs ; it is neceſſary to conſider, if there are any methods 
ot deſtroying theſe weeds, without altering the ſituation 
of the land. | Maes | 

When land in tillage is infeſted with weeds,” they may 
be deſtroyed by frequently ſtirring and turning it over 
in dry weather. For the weeds being removed out of 
their place, the drought prevents them from ſtriking root 
again. The ſtirring the land in wet weather, is rather 
hurtful than beneficial. For though the roots of the weeds 
are removed from their place, yet the weeds themſelves 
are only tranſplanted. If the land is wet, they ſoon 


ſtrike root again; and the quickening-gra(s, in particular, 


eſs than 
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ever. 


ever. But, if the land is dry, the weeds do not fo eaſily 
ſtrike root again : or, if ſome of them ſhould ſtrike root, 
hey continue for ſome time in a Janguiſhing condition, 

nd if removed out of their place, while in this condition, 
are eaſily deſtroyed by the drought. If land then is fre- 
quently ſtirred and turned over, by degrees all the weeds 
will be deſtroyed: for, by every ſtirring or ploughing, 
ſuch of them as are in a languiſhing condition are deſtroy- 
2 while thoſe that ate ſtrong I vigorous are weaken- 
ed. | 

When land is to be freed from ſeed-weeds, it cannot be 
made too fine, nor the ſurface too ſmooth ; for the more 
rfectly theſe are done, the greater number of ſeeds are 
rought to vegetate. But, when land is to be freed from 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in too large pieces, 
nor the ſurface left too. rough : for the larger the pieces, 
and the rougher the ſurface, the drought has the caſiet ac- 
ceſs, and the roots are the more effectually deſtroyed, 
hen land in graſs is infeſted with weeds, and it is in- 
convenient to turn it into tillage, the weeds themſelves 
muſt be pulled up by the root, or frequently cut; which 
are the only ways of deſtroying them. 

Some perſons aſſert, that ſheep are very fond of the 
yellow rag-weed, by which light land, when Jaid out in 
raſs, is very much infeſted. If this is true, the putting 

eep to paſture upon this graſs, for a ſeaſon or two, will 
eff. 6 y deſtroy this weed. This may be the more ſafely 
recommended, as the trial, though it does not ſucceed, 
cannot be attended with any danger or loſs. | 

Some land, after being a few years in graſs, is liable to 
be over-run with fog. his, it is ſuppoſed, is owing to 
the ſoil becoming ſoft and ſpungy near the ſurface. If this 
is the caſe, rolling, which makes the ſurface firm, will be 
of ſome uſe to deſtroy this pernicious weed. It may be 
obſerved, that, when there is a foot-path through a graſs- 
field over-run with ſog, not ſo much frequented as to break 
the turf, the graſs upon the path is clean, without any 
mixture of fog. 

There is a third ſort of weeds found to infeſt both the 


land that is in tillage, aud the land that is in graſs. This | 


ſort have not only the blade and roots very ſtrong, ſo as to 
be able to pierce the foil, though hard, but alſo are of ſuch 
A nature, as makes it difficult to tear them up; or have 
their roots of ſuch a kind, that they may be divided into 
a great number of plants. 

e weeds cannot be deſtroyed, either by turning the 
land inſeſted with them, from tillage into graſs, or lem 
raſs into tillage: but they may be deſtroyed by the me- 
thods mentioned, when the ſituation of the land is not 
changed. If the land is in graſs, they may be deſtroyed 
by digging them out, or by frequently cutting them. 
And, if the land is in tillage, they may be deſtroyed. by 
frequently ſtirring and turning it over in dry weather. 
This work muſt be performed with ploughs properly 
made for cutting their rcots. This kind of weeds puſh 
their roots very far down, and their roots are ſo tough 
and hard, that our common ploughs ſeldom break them. 
If there are. any ſtones in the land, they puſh their roots 
among the ſtones ; and, in ſuch places, the plough not 
having freedom to act, they continue undiſturbed. In 
this land too the 8 moſt proper for cutting theſe 
roots, cannot go with ſafety. But if the ſtones are dug 
out, and the land ploughed with a broad pointed ſhare, 
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Pcfides theſe three ſorts of weeds mentioned, there is a 
fourth that chiefly 
ung, and even digging out by the root, have been tried to 
deſtroy them, but to no- purpoſe. They are. not to be 
ſeen on dry land, and, when on land only inclining to be 
wet, appear very weak. This points out draining to be 
the proper method of deſtroying them, which indeed does 
it effectually. 

We ſhall now conclude this article with obſerving, that 
all kinds of root-weeds, and many kinds of the ſeeds of 
weeds, may be deſtroyed by depriving them of air. For 
air is neceſſary not only to the vegetation, but alſo to the 
life of every plant. 

When land is in tillage, the weeds may be deprived of 
air, either by burying Gem deep in the earth, or cover- 
ing the ſurface. Trenching does the one, and a good 
crop of peas, potatoes, or any other plants that lie thick 
on the ſurface, does the other. 

Fog, by which ſome lands in graſs are much infeſted, 
may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. The method pro- 
poſed is this: the graſs muſt be kept from the month of 
March to the month of December, for winter-paſturing, 
and the next ſeaſon preſerved for a crop of hay. The fog 
being, by this management, covered for two ſeaſons by 
the graſs, is thereby deſtroyed. 

As different methods are neceſſary in the extirpation of 
different weeds, and it is of ſome importance to know 
which of them are perennial, and which only annual, we 
have added aliſt of the moſt remarkable weeds which in- 
feſt the arable and grafs lands in England, ranged accord- 
ing to their duration. A pomp of names is carefully 
avoided, and thofe which Mr. Hudſon has given in his 
Flora Anglica are choſen : it is a misfortune that many 
farmers will not know what plants are meant by ſome of 
theſe names ; but it is a misfortune ſcarcely to be avoided, 
ſince the Engliſh names of vulgar plants are ſo various; 
altering not only with the county, but with the place, 
and even ſometimes depending on the whim of a com- 
mon labourer. 

By far the greater number of annual weeds infeſt the 
arable lands: in graſs lands the perennials chiefly flouriſh. 
The reaſon is obvious; in the former the roots are con- 
tinually deſtroyed by cutting; in the latter they are made 
to ſpread by cutting or eating down the ſtems: perennials 
uſually require more than a year to come to perfection; 
and the ſeeds by which annuals are propagated, are not ſo 
readily received into the more compact turf, as into land 
whole parts are conſtantly undergoing a ſeparation. 


The annual weeds which infe/t arable lands and gardens are 
chiefiy theſe, 


Ivy-leaved fpeedwell, or ſmall henbit. April. 

Annual darnel-graſs. | 

Bearded oat-graſs, bearded wild oats, or haver. 

Little-field madder. May. 

Cleavers, or goole-graſs. May. 

Parſley-piert. May. | 

Pearl-wort, or 4 breakſtone. This ſmall weed 
is very apt to infeſt gravel - walks; and if it be ſuffered to 
ſeed, will increaſe prodigiouſly, and grow very trouble- 
ſome. June. ; | 

Baſtard alkanet. May. 

Small wild bugloſs. June. 


Male pimpernel. May. 


the roots, | ces, will be cut, and the weeds de- 
ſtroyed. by degrees, | 


| Venug's looking-glaſs, or codded corn-viotet. June. 


Dodder - 


infeſts land that is wet. Frequent cut. 
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Dodder, hell- weed, devil s- guta, or ſcald. July. 
This is found chiefly on beans ; it les the crop, 
and draws its nouriſhment from the fangs ut-which it 
entwines itſelf, It infeſts alſo hops and flax. 

Small corn-parſley. A 

Gooſefoot of ſeveral kinds flouriſhes on dunghills, aad 
is oſten ſuffered by the farmers to grow there unmoleſted, 
by which the dung is much exhaufted. Auguſt. 

Fool's parſley. This is generally allowed whe A ſtrong. 

poiſon, and 1s = common in gardens. 

Shepherd's needle, or Venus's 7— June. 

Common chickweed. The peſt af gardens. 

Knot-graſs. - This plant is remarkably full of ſeed, and 
propagates itſelf ſurpriſingly : 
particularly in places that are much trodden. 
rows, and other ſmall birds, are very fond of its — 

une. 
; Black bindweed. June. 

German knot-graſs, or annual knawel. Auguſt. 

Purple-flowered chickweed, or ſpurrey ; on ſandy lands. 
June. 

Cockle. June. 

Corn ſpurrey. Auguſt. 

8 July. 

Sun- ſpurge, or wart- wort. Theſe are both very com- 
mon in gardens. July. 

Red-poppys or corn-poppy. June. 

Wild larkſ This has increaſed ſo much of late 
years in Cambridgeſhire, as to become one of the com- 
mon weeds among the corn. 

Adonis flower, pheaſant's eye, red malties, red Mo- 
rocco. Frequent in the corn- fields of Kent. 

Corn crowfoot. The ſeeds of this do not come forth 
till e ſecond year after ſowing. June. 

pright ground- ivy. 

Red archangel, or dead · netile. Common in gardens. 

Great henbit. 

Narrow - leaved all- heal. 


Red eye-bright. 
Fluellin ; ſharp- pointed, and round - pointed. 
Gold of pleaſure ; among the flax. June. 


Yellow-flowered ditto. 

Wild muſtard, or charlock. May. 

Theſe three, particularly the laſt, are the opprobium of 
the farmers: they who will not be at the pains to extir- 
pate them by hand, might do well at leaſt to run a ſcythe 
over the crops, while the weed is in flower, and before 
their ſpring- corn (for it is that which is chi troubled! 
with it) is got up too high. 

Fumitory- April. ; 

Yellow vetchling ; very common in the com. feld 
about Cambridge. 

Common ſow-thiſtle. June. 

Common groundſel. 

Corn · marigold; the peſt of light lands: it is not ond 
of dung. In Denmark there are laws for the extirpation 
of this weed, June. 

Common camomile, or corn- ſeverſew. June. 


2 May-weed. June; ſomewhat earlier than the 


Blue- bottles. July. 
Dons or heart s-caſc. 


1 


4 


it will grow a Mie bear- | 


4 
. 


F 


Leſſer neue. 


Oracee, of ſeveral Finde * with the gooſeſoot, on 
dunghills, and in ant. Auguſt 


Annual weeds i in poſture-grounds are any the follewing, 


Purging-flax. May. 


Knot-graſs. This reads obief the-path ſides, and 
where dung or rubbiſh has lain. FOG 


Yellow rattle, or cock s- comb, vulgarly pen 2 


in moiſt meadows. This keeps its ground, fo 
are ripe at the time of cutting hay. June. 
Eye bright; in dry paſtures. 
Red eye- bright. 


| clover, and particularly with the hop- treſoil, or non- ſuch. 


therefore not a food for cattle : it is eaſily known 
from other clovers, by its ſeed-veſſels, and the ſpots — 
its leaves. 
Common creeping moule-car. May. 

Smooth ſuccory hawk -· weed. June. 
7 Star-thiſtie ; in dry barren paſtures, and by way-ſides, 

uly. 
13 ſheep's ſcabious; on high an 


Biennial weeds in corn. 


Viper's bugloſs, called in Cambridgeſhire, &c. cat's 
| rail. It infeſts the corn very much every third .year. 
4 July. 

Mithridate-muſtard, or baſtard- ereſs. 

Common melilot. The ſeeds of this ground dour 
with wheat, are known to give bread a very ſtrong taſte. 


June. 
Spear - thiſtle. July. This, with many other kinds of 


chiſtles and other weeds, with downy ſeeds, are ſuffered 

: F nate. to ſtand on banks, way-fides, and 
V geg: OE ee | to ſerve for a conſtant ſupply of weeds. 
places were run over with an old ſeythe, 1 would 


ſoon be prevented. 
Shepherd's purſe. i 
White-flowered charlock, with a jointed cod. June. | 


ow lands, in order 


Biennial weeds in paſturet. 


Wild- carrot, or bird's neſt. June. 
Cow-parſnep. July. 
Common-mallow. May. 
Rough-ſuccory 3 July. 
Stinking hawk- weed. June. 
Mufk-thiſtle. July. 

Wild carline - hiſtle. June. 


Perennial weeds in corn. 


Field fox-tail, or mobuſe-tail-graſs. 


weed will grow, there is no way of deſtroying it, but 
| by by ploughing up the ground thoroughly, an 


Auguſt. i 
eada its roots deep and 
will grow, it is no eaſy 


and burning it. 
Common field- ſcabious. 


Small bind-weed. This ſpr 
wide; and as every piece of 


| 


* 5 


W 1 
8 
. 


matter to eradicate this ner * 


Bladder- 


Heart-trefoil, or clover. This is always mixed with 
It is a harſher plant, full of hard, prickly ſeed-veſlels, and 


If the waſte 


Common wheat-graſs, dog's-graſs, quick- or couch- 
. As every piece of this moſt dae Eile creeping, - 


” 
* — — atmo. te 


_ 
hs dd td. * » © a... , 


| OY ons white corn-campion, ſpattling-poppy- 
"Wh 
ite ion. Wa 

. 

Corn - mint. Auguſt. 0 

White - archangel, or dead - nettle; chiefly in gardens 
and under hedges. r 

Corn reſt-harrow, or cammock. The roots of this 
mat together with great ſtrength, and are thereſore very 
troubleſome, where land is to be ploughed for corn. 
This property, however, makes it an excellent plant to 
foe cn fon and Sarbenks, to keep them firm and compact. 
July- 

Free ſow-thiſtle. Auguſt. 

Way-thiſtle. The fallows are uſually well overſpread 
with this weed, whoſe downy ſeeds are eaſily ſpread by 
the wind. July. 

Great knap-weed, or matſellon. 
ſtubborn and hard. July. 

Corn horſe tail. 


Its roots are very 


Perennial weeds in paſtures, 


Devil's-bit. June. 
Great-plantain, or waybread. June. 
Ribwort, or ribwort-plantain. June. 
| Yellow ladies bed- ſtraw, or cheeſe-renning. It is a vul- 
gar notion, but a falſe one, that this herb will turn milk. 
The good women are fond of putting ſome favourite 
plant into their rennet, and thus attribute to it a quality 
which it has no right to claim. July. 
_ Cowſlips, or pagils. April. p 

Round-leaved bell-flower. Auguſt. 

Leſſer throat-wort, or Canterbury-bells. July. 

Meadow-ſaxifrage. Auguſt. 

Burnet-ſaxifrage. Auguſt. 

Crow-garlic. This gives milk and butter an inſuſſera- 
ble ſtrong taſte. Jure. 
"  Broad-leaved dock. July. 

Common-ſorrel. May. 

Sheep's ſorrel. 

White ſaxifrage, or ſengreen. May. 

Agrimony. = 

Drop-wort. Hogs are fond of the roots. July. 

Meadow-ſweet. June. Only in very moiſt meadows. 
Goats are very greedy of this plant, which neither horſes 
nor kine will touch. 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil. June. 

Creeping-crowfoot, or butter-cups. May. 

Bulboſe- crowfoot, or butter-cups. May. 

Upright meadow-crowfoot. June. : 

The three laſt, which occupy ſo much room in almoſt 
all meadows, are not eaten by any fort of cattle, being of 
a very hot and acrid nature, ſo that the notion of their 
giving butter a yellow tincture, is as falſe as it is vulgar. 


Pilewort, or Jefler celandine. April. 
Meadow-ruc. June. 

Bugle. May. 

Selt-heal. Auguſt. 

Common yellow toad-flax. July. 


Common ladies-ſmock, or cuckow-flower. 
Crowfoot craneſbill. June. 
Common broom : in dry paſtures. May. 
Reſt- harrow, or cammock ; in barren grounds. 


April. 


Rough dandelion. May. 

Yellow devil's bit. Auguſt. 

Long-rooted hawk-weed. May. 

Dwarf carline-thiſtle. July. 

Common coltsfoot ; in watery days. March. | 
Common butter-bur ; in moiſt meadows. March, 

—_— or ſeagtim. Nothing touches this plant; 
though a perennial, it comes up eafily by hand, when 
young, or when the ground is moiſt. Jul . 

Flcabane ; in moiſt places. Auguſt. 

Common daiſie. We do not find that any cattle wil. 
lingly eat of this plant, which occupies ſo large a part of 
our paſtures. 

Greater daiſie, or ox-eye. May. 

Common yarrow, or milfoil. T he roots of this creep 
abominably, eſpecially where rubbiſh, or dung bas been 
laid. ay. 

Se knap- weed, or matfellon. July. 

Orchiſes of various ſorts; as, 
Butterfly orchis. May. 

Male ſool-ſtones. May. 

Female fool-ſtones. May. 
Male-handed orchis. May. 
Female-handed orchis. June. 
Red-handed orchis. June. 
Purple late- ſowering orchis. June. 
Little purple- flowered orchis. May. 
Man orchis. June. 
Frog ſatyrion. May 
Triple ladies traces. 
Bee orchis. June. 

Carexes of various forts; in low meadows and fenny 
grounds. Theſe are all very harſh : they are, however, 
mowed to fodder cows with in winter. 

Common nettle. 

Adder's tongue ; in moiſt meadows. 

Female fern, or brakes ; on dry barren land. It ſtrikes 
its roots far and wide, and is difficult to eradicate even 
with the plough. 

Moſſes of various forts. 
with theſe. Floughin 
war” bo, them. t 

We have added the time in which moſt of the ſoregoing 
plants begin to ſlower ; becauſe about that time it is pro- 
per they ſhould be deſtroyed. 
Though the reader will find an account of many of the 
weeds enumerated in the above catalogue, under their pro- 
per articles, yet we were perſuaded that a general deſcrip- 
tion of the perennial weeds would not be unacceptable here, 
as too much cannot be faid to enable the huſbandman to 
know theſe pernicious plants, and exterminate them as 
ſoon as poſſible. 

Annual darnel-graſs is called white darnel by Gerard, 
and in the ſouthern counties crap; though, in Worceſter- 
ſhire, they call the buck-wheat by this name. It was a ti- 
diculous old notion, that this weed, which has ever been 
ſtigmatized as one of the greateſt peſis of corn, is pro- 
duced from bad ſeed of wheat. The French call it yvroie; 
becauſe, put into bread, or beer, it is ſuppoſed to cauſe 
drunkenneſs. It has always been reckoned bad for the 

es, and to occafion vertigoes. This plant is very like 
the red darnel-graſs, which has been ſo much cultivated, 
under the name of ray-graſs, or vulgarly rie-graſs: but 
the ſpike is much larger and paler ; and has beards, which 


In moiſt meadows. 


In dry paſtures, 
F chiefly in chalk. 
Auguſt. 


Old paſtures are moſt infeſted 
g is the only eficctual way of de- 


Vandelion. Apiil. 


the ray-grafs is entirely without. It is likewiſe annual: 
| whereas 
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whereas the ray-graſs has an abiding root. Its ſeeds ripen 


with the corn. 


Bearded oat-graſs, or wild oats, is very like the com- 


10n oat in a rance, but generally over-tops it. The 
ſceds are alſo of duſky reddifh colour, and hairy towards 
the bottom. The beards or awns are n ſtiff, and 
bent. As it ripens with the corn, or but little before it, 
the extirpation of it is not very eaſy. 


' Baſtard alkanet is called, alſo, baſtard gromill, or grom- 


well, and falfern. Nothing is more common among the 
corn, eſpecially among rye,'than this weed, It may eaſily 
be known, by its red roots, which yield a red tincture, 
and are uſed by the country girls in Sweden, to ſmear their 
faces with. Gram the. root uſually riſes a ſingle ſtem, 
about a foot high, . rough, and branching out at the top. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, ſurrounded with five 
long, narrow, hairy leaves, and ſucceeded by four white 

rough ſeeds. 0 

e dodder is ſo remarkable a plant, that it cannot be 
miſtaken by thoſe who know the name. It is entirely 
without leaves, and does not depend on the ground for 
nouriſhment ; but when it is grown up, rots at the bot- 
tom, and lives upon the juices of other plants, about 
which it entwines itſelf, by means of ſmall threads of a 
red colour, which it throws out. The flowers are ſmall, 
and come out in roundiſh heads, or bunches, many of 
them together, here and there, from the ſtem. 

Small corn parſley, though it is very common among 
corn, does not ſeem to be much known. It is a low 
branching plant. The branches grow thick together, and 
are knotted and crooked. The flowers grow thick toge- 
ther after the manner of parſley, &c. and are of a white 
colour inclining to yellow. The ſeeds are large in pro- 
portion to the plant, and are ſet about with little crooked 
briſtles, which make them adhere to the ſtockings in great 
plenty, when the ſeeds are ripe, which is about, or a little 
after harveſt. 

The leſſer hemlock, called by Gerard, thin - leafed wild 
hemlock, is ſo well known under the name of fools par- 
ſley, as ſcarce to need a deſcripticn. However, as it is a 
matter of conſequence to diſtingulſh poiſonous plants from 
thoſe which they reſemble, we may obſerve, that though 


the leaves reſemble parſley, yet they are much darker on 


their upper ſurface, but pale and ſhining underneath. The 
diviſions of the leaves are much ſharper, and they have no 
ſmell, nor ſcarcely any taſte. When the plant is in flower, 
it is eaſily known by the three long narrow green leaves, 
which hang down from the little ſtems that immediately 
ſupport the flowers. | 

Shepherd's needle, or Venus's comb, has its names from 
the remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds with their appendage, 
r this reſpect the cranes bills: theſe would be 
alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the plant. They ſucceed 


ſmall white flowers; and come out in a bunch, like needles, 


or the teeth of a comb, ſet cloſe together. The leaves are 
very ſinely cut. | 
| Knot-graſs is ſo called from its knots or joints, of which 
its ſlender creeping branches are full. After harveſt, the 
lands, in many places, ſeem all coloured with the little red 
flowers of this plant. It is called, alſo, ſwine's-graſs ; 
and, in the north, bird's tongue. | PONIES 
Black bindweed has a ſtem that Jays hold on any neigh- 
uring plants, and twines about them from right to left. 
Its leaves are ſmooth, and ſhaped pretty much like thoſe 
of the buck-wheat, which its ſceds alſo reſemble, being 


LY 


| 


or yellow buddle of 


ow 
nep. 


| triangular, but ſmaller. It frequently ramps up in hedges 


and gardens, and is alſo yery common among corn. 


Corn-crowfoot has an upright ſtalk. The leaves are of 


a pale green, and cut into long, narrow, acute ſegments. 

e flowers are much ſmaller, and paler than in the crow- 
foots of the paſtures ; but the ſeed · veſſels are the moſt te- 
markable, for they are covered all over with prickles. 
This is extremely common among corn. 

Charlock, called, alſo, chadlock, catlock, carlock, and 
wild rape, is, I ſuppoſe, too generally known to need a 
deſcription. The white and the yellow-flowered char- 
lock, or wild radiſh, which are the only varieties of 'each 
other, and not ſo common as the former, may eaſily be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, by the paleneſs of their flowers, 
and the form of their ſeed-veſſel, which is round, ſmooth, 
and jointed. Almoſt the whole plant is covered with 
bent pellucid hairs. : | 

Yellow vetchling, or ſmall yellow fetch, has long, 
ſlender, divided ſtalks. The leaves are triangular, and 
grow by-pairs cloſe to the ſtalk. Out of theſe leaves 
comes a tendril, by which the plant ſupports itſelf ; and, 
on a long ſtalk, one ſmall pea flower, of a yellow colour, 
which is ſucceeded by a flat pod, about an inch in length, 
containing ſix or ſeven roundiſh ſeeds. ; 

Corn-marigold, or golden'corn-flower, is the buddle, 
t. Its leaves grow cloſe to the 
ſtem, in an alternate order. They are of a blue-green 
colour, and are cut about the edges. 'The flowers are 
_ thoſe of the marigold ; large, and of a beautiful yel- 
OW. 

Yellow rattle is known by its leaves being finely in- 
dented about the edges, its flowers being yellow ; and its 
ſeed-veflel ſwelling into a dry, large, compreſſed bladder, 
divided into two cells, and containing ſeveral compreſſed 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a membrane. 

Red eye-bright, or eye-bright cow-wheat, has a ſtem 
rifing not more than a foot high; long narrow leaves, in- 
dented about the edges, and purple flowers growing in 
ſpikes. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

Viper's bugloſs. The ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, 
erect, undivided, and marked with black ſpots ; the leaves 
are very rough, long, narrowing to a point, and placed 
without any certain order. The large ſpecious flowers, of 
a beautiful blue colour, grow in long bending ſpikes. 
They confiſt of one petal, divided into five roundiſh ſeg- 
ments, of different ſizes, and reſcmble a horn in their 
. expanding by degrees, from a narrow beginning. 

e flower-cup conſiſts of five narrow ſegments, and 
contains four rough ſeeds. | 

Melilot is well known by its trefoil leaves, which are 
indented, and, as it were, eaten about the edges; and by 
its long, thin ſpikes of ſmall, yellow flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by ſhort rough pods, containing two feeds. 

Wild carrot, bird's-neſt, or bee's-neſt, is very like the 


ly a variety. The wild ſort, however, differs in its robts 
being ſmall and ſticky. In both ſorts, after they have 
done flowering, the umbels contract themſelves into the 
ſhape of a bird's neſt. | e 
9 — 2 wild parſnep, meadow parſnep, or mad - 

is grows three feet high. The ſtalk is round, 
furrowed, and hollow. The leaves proceed from a large 
membrane, or ſheath. They grow, on long hairy ſtalks, 
and are divided and downy. The flowers grow in large 


umbels, are white, and conſiſt of five irregular petals. 
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cultivated carrot, of which it is indeed ſuppoſed to be on- 
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Two oval, ſtreaked, compreſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded by a 
wing, ſueceed each flower. » 
Stinking hawkweed may be diſcovered by its very ſtrong 
ſmell like _ As it ” 290 CORY wear, it is not 
neceffary to be particular in ription of it. 
Moſk-thitle is known by its handſome purple 2 
heads of flowers, which come out rather fooner than mo 
ſorts of thiſtle, The ſmell of them is agrecable. 
Carline-thiſtle is very different from the other thiſtles. 
'The hard, woody root, ſends up one round purpliſh ſtalk, 
beſet with prickly leaves in no order. Ibis is terminated 
with ſeveral lowers, growing in a head. The ſmall ones, 
ng the whole, are of a duſky purple, and contained 
in aſwellmg ſcaly cup ; the inner ſcales of which are very 
long, ſhining, coloured, ing, and placed m a ring 
round the flowers. The ftalks and heads remain all the 
year, with very little variation, upon the dry paſtures. 


Perennial weeds in corn. 


Field fox-tail, ſmall baſtard ſox · tail, or mouſe-tail graſs, 
3s ay purple long, round, ſlender, ſmooth ſpike, of a 


dufky purple colour. The ſpikes are ſo very long and 
Nender, that they uſually bend a little. This graſs is 
found in the moiſt furrows of arable land, and in any 
places where the water is ſuffered to ſtand. 

Common wheat-graſs, or couch-graſs, is univerſally 
known, by its long white creeping roots. It grows very 
tall, eſpecially in hedges. The ſpike reſembles that of 
wheat, in the manner in which the ſeeds are diſpoſed. 

Common field ſcabious is all over rough and hairy. 
The ſtalk is upright ; a foot, or a foot and a half in height, 
ſpotted, and bing. The lower leaves are oval, and 
indented about the edge. "Thoſe which grow on the 
ſtalk are divided, and of that ſort which iſts call 
pinnatifid, The flowers are blue, of the compound kind; 
conſiſting of a conſiderable number of ſmall flowers, each 
divided into four parts, and having one ſeed under them. 

The taſte of the plant is a diſagreeable bitter. 

Small bindw called, alſo, with-wind and hedge- 
bells, though theſe names ſhould ſeem rather to belong 
to the — which ramps in the hedges ; where- 
as this overſpreads the arable lands. The common peo- 
pies in their wrath, have given this pernicious weed the 

e opprobrious names with the dodder, viz. hell-weed, 
and devil's guts. | 

The ſtalks of this plant are weak, and twine about 
any thing. They come near, from left to right; and, 
when they find no ſupport, i ns along the ground, 
'The leaves come out ſingle. ey are. three cornered, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like an arrow head, ſmooth, and placed 
on — foot-ſtalks. From the boſoms of the leaves comes 
out one flower on a very long foot-ſtalk. It is bell- 
ſhaped, of a beautiful colour, purple, red, white, or va- 
riegated ; and is ſucceeded by a ſmall, roundiſh ſeed veſſel, 
containing four large, angular ſeeds. 'The whole plant 
is full of a milky juice. > 

Bladder-campion, white-corn campion, ſpattling POPPys 
white bottle, white ben, or frothy poppy. The tal 

a foot and a balf, or two fect high, round, ſmooth, 
jointed, branched towards the top; and at every joint is 
a pair of leaves, perfectly ſmooth. The flowers are white, 
and conſiſt of five bifid petals. The empalement, or out- 
ward covering, is puffed out into a roundiſh form; and is 
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ſmooth, often varied with red, green, and white, and beau- 
tiful Kue all over, like a fine net. | 

ite campion, admitted into gardens, when it has z 
double es note the name te batchelor's-but- 
(100. It has a long and large root, of a ſharp bitteriſh 
taſte, ſending forth ſeveral about two feet high ; 
round, hairy, jointed, branching, of a red colour near the 
ground; a pair of leaves comes out at every joint, hairy,. 
and ſharp- pointed. The flowers are like thoſe of the laſt : 
but the empalement, which is not puffed out like that, is 
oblong, with purpliſh ſtreaks down along it from top to 
bottom. The flowers of this are imperfect: the male or 
peg and the female or fruitful, growing on diſtinct 
plants. | 

Small bramble, or dewberry-buſh, is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common bramble of the hedges, by the place of its 
growth, the trailing of its round branches, the ſmallneſs 
of its prickles, which are fewer in number, and chiefly on 
the ſtalks ; the leaves growing only three together, being 
green underneath, and the ſide ones divided into two parts ; 
and the blueneſs of its berries, which conſiſt of a very few 
large diviſions. 

orn-mint. We are told, on undoubted authority, that 
this herb will hinder milk from curdling ; and that, when 
hungry cows have been put after harveſt into a field where 
this plant abounded, it has been ſcarcely poſſible to turn 
* milk for cheeſe. 

orn reſt-harrow, reſt - plough, cammock, pretty whin, 
or pony furze. The — — bleak roots 
ſend forth many woody, round, ſlender, hairy branches, 
red towards the bottom. leaves grow three toge- 
ther. 'The flowers of the pea kind, of a beautiful red co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by a ſwelling, villous pod,. con- 
taining a few roundiſh ſeeds. 

Tree ſowthiſtle. The root is very creeping, full of 
milk, and with difficulty eradicated. The ſtalk is about 
two feet high, ſmooth at the bottom, but hairy where it 

ins to branch out. The leaves are like thoſe of the dan- 
delion, deeply cut, ending in ſharp points, and having the 
edges ſet round with tender prickles. The flowers grow 
ſeveral together ; and reſemble thoſe of the ſow-thiftle, 
but are much larger, of a deeper yellow, and ſurrounded 
by a very rough, hairy, dark- coloured empalement. They 
have the ſmell of bitter almonds, and are ſucceeded by 
downy ſeeds. | | 

Great knapweed, matfellon, or bulweed. This plant 
is about two feet high. The ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, and 
hoary.. The bottom leaves are oblong and undivided ; but 
thoſe, which grow on the ſtalk, are cut and divided. The 
flowers reſemble thoſe of the blue - bottle in ſhape, but are 
of a red colour. The ſeed is ſmall, oblong, reddiſh, and 
hairy in the upper part. 

Corn horſe - tail grows in moiſt places. In April, naked 
ſtalks come up, which bear the flower and ſeed. Theſe 
are but of ſhort duration. In May, other ftalks ariſe, 
hollow, jointed, about a foot high, and ſending forth all 
round, hollow jointed leaves, fix or eight inches in length, 
ſubdividing into others at the joints. 8 


—_— 


Perennial weeds in paſtures. 


Devil's bit is a kind of ſcabious. It differs from the 
common field ſcabious, in having undivided leaves, ſet 
thicker on the ſtalk ; in the flowere not ſpreading out into 
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flat ſurface, but growing in a round form ; and the ſmall 
— which compoſe the whole, being all of a fize and 
regular: and, laſtly, in the root looking, as if it were bit 
off at the end. 

Great plantain, or waybread, is eaſily known. by its 
broad leaves, ſpreading on the ground, and marked on the 
under ſurface with feven ſtrong nerves. From the centre 
of theſe ariſe ſeveral naked, round, hairy ſtalks, ſuſ- 
taining a long, cylindrical ſpike of ſmall flowers, ſet thick 


ether. 

Rib-wort plantain has much longer leaves, marked only 
with five nerves. The ſtalks are higher, and not round, 
but cornered, and the ſpikes of flowers are ſhorter. 

Yellow ladies bedſtraw, cheefe renning, maid's hair, 
petty mugwet. Its ſlender ſtalks riſe to about a foot. The 
leaves come out in whorls, eight or nine together. 'They 
are long and narrow, and of a deep green. Towards 
the top of the ftalk, two little branches uſually come out, 
ſuſtaining a conſiderable number of ſmall yellow flowers, 
conſiſting of one petal, divitted into four parts, and ſuc- 
ceeded by two ſmooth roundifh feeds. 

Round-leaved bell-flower. bottom leaves are round- 
iſh : thoſe upon the ſtalk long, and narrow. The flowers 
are blue, bell-ſhaped, with the edge divided into five 
parts, and hang down. | 

Leſſer throatwort, or Canterbury bells. The ſtalk is 
cornered and undivided, about a foot high, and bairy. 
The flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk cloſe to it, feve- 


ral together. They are erect, of a beautiful purple 
colour, and divided to the middle into five acute ſeg- 


Meadow fatifrag e, Engliſh ſaxifrage, or ſtone · break. The 


root has a ſharpiſh, aromatic taſte. The ſtalks are round, | 


ſtreaked, and reddiſh towards the bottom. The leaves 
are ſinooth, of a dark green, and divided twice into long, 
narrow, ſharp ſegments. The foot-ſtalks membranaceous 
at the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels, and are 
of . pale yellow. The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, and red 
at the | 
Burnet ſaxifrage is of two kinds. The large is found 
in woods; and the ſmaller, in dry paſtures. Of this laſt 
there is a variety, differing only in the leaves, which are 
cut even to the root. The ſtalks are ſtreaked, and branch- 
ed. The flowers grow in umbels cloſe together. Th 
are ſmall, white, and conſiſt of five entire petals. Thel 
are ſucceeded by two ſeeds of an oblong oval form. The 
root has a very hot taſte. | | 
Crow garlick, or wild garlick. The leaves are round 
and ſmooth, reſembling much thoſe of ruſhes. From the 
midſt of theſe riſes a ſtalk, a foot or more in heighth, naked, 
fender, round, ſmooth, and hard; ſuſtaining. many purple 
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theſe deſcriptions will contribute ſomething towards avoid- 
ing this confuſion for the future. ; ö 
Agrimony has generally a fingle, round, rough ſtalk, 
with leaves placed alternately upon it, which are winged 
with ſmall leaves,. placed between the larger pairs. e 
yellow flowers grow alternately along the ſtalk, in a long 
row, after the manner of a ſpike, and are ſucceeded by 
rough ſeeds. 
ron is known by its winged leaves, the diviſions 
of which are all regular, and ſharply indented about the 
edges ; by its white flowers, growing in a bunch like an 
umble : but, principally, by its roots, which conſiſt of a 
bunch of knobs hanging upon threads, from whence it 
has the names of filipendula, and dropwort. The flowers 
ſmell agrecably. | = 
Meadow-ſweet, or queen of the meadows. The ſtalk 
is angular, ſmooth, ſtrong, branching, and of a reddiſh 
cqlour. The leaves grow alternately, are winged, and 
conſiſt of three or four pair of lobes, and a very large one 
at the end, divided into three parts, like a raſberry-leaf, 
They are indented about the edges, white underneath, 
and wrinkled, like the leaf of the elm. The flowers are 
ſimilar to thoſe of the dropwort. The whole plant has 
an agreeable ſmell. | 
Tormentil, or ſeptfoil. The root is large, of a reddiſh 
colour, and an aſtringent taſte. The ftalks are weak, and 
lie on the ground at firſt ; but afterwards riſe up. The 
leaves are hairy, grow clofe to the ſtalk, and are divided 
into feven parts. The flowers are yellow, and conſiſt of 
four petals. . There is another fpecies, not fo common, 
differing from this only in having its ſtalks lying intirely 
on the ground, and the leaves growing on foot-ſalkes. 
The crowfoots are too common every where to need a 
deſcription. 'They are known under the names of king- 
kob, king-cup, gold-cups, gold-knobs, butter-cups, and 
butter-flowers. e bulboſe crowfoot is diſtinguiſhed 
| not only by its round root, but - the diviſions of the 
flower-cups being bent back, the ſtalk being ere&, and 
that which ſuſtains the flowers being furrowed. The up- 
right crowfoot has the diviſions of the empalement ſpread- 
ing out, as in the creeping ſort ; but the flower-ſtalks 
are not furrowed, as in that and the bulboſe one. The 
leaves are divided, firſt, into three parts; and each of 
| thoſe again into ſeveral. The upper leaves are long, 
narrow, and undivided. This plant grows much taller 
than the others. The flowers of all three are alike, an 
of a fine ſhining yellow. DP, 
Pilewort, figwort, or leſſer celandine. The root con- 
fiſts of oblong knobs. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
' cornered, and placed on foot-ſtalks. The flowers re- 
ſemble- in general thoſe. of the crowfoots, but differ 


ſeeds, or little bulbs, about the ſize of grains of wheat | ſomewhat from them in having the cup divided only into 


collected into a round head. | | 
White ſaxifrage, ſengreen, or ſtone-break, has kidney- 
ſhaped leaves ſpread upon the ground, and divided about 


the edges, not much unlike thoſe of ground-ivy, but ſofter | 


and ſmaller, and of a faint yellowiſh green. Among theſe. 
riſes a round, hairy, branchin ſtall, about ſix inches 


high, bearing ſpacious white flowers, conſiſting of five 


entire petals. is pretty little plant grows in dry paſ- 
tures, and may readily be * 2 93 
made up of little knobs. | 


From a want of ſufficient diſtin tion in names, a ſtrange 
confuſion has ariſen between the meadow laxifrage, Bur- 
net ſaxifrage, Burnet, and white ſaxiſrage. It is hoped: 


three parte, the petals being about eight in number, and 
narrower. This low plant runs very much at the root, 
aud choaks all plants which are near it. N 
Bugle, middle conſound, ſicklewort, or herb carpenter. 
It riſes about half a foot high, with a ſquare ſtalk. The 
leaves come out by pairs, of a purpliſh colour, and in- 
dented about the edges. The flowers grow in a ſpike, 
are blue, and have a very ſmall upper lip. | R 
_  Self-heal, hook-heal, ſickle wort, carpenter's herb, or 
prunell. This differs from bugle, in the leaves bei 


; their upper lip being larger, and their filaments 


lon- 

ger and narrower : and in the flowers growing in 2 Weber 
pike- 
g 
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much with its hard woody roots ; which ſend, up ſeveral 
ſmooth ſtalks, a foot, or a foot and a half high, covered 
with long, narrow leaves, placed without order. The 
flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, at the 
top of the ſtalks. They are of a light yellow, ſhaped like 
a calf's mouth; and end in a ſpur behind. 

Ladies ſmock, cuckow-flower ; in Norfolk, Canterbury- 
bells. The ftalk is upright, round, and* ſmooth. + The 
leaves are winged, with the lobes of the lower ones round- 


1Þ ; and of thoſe upon the ſtalk oblong. The flowers are 


large, handſome, and white, or purpliſh ; conſiſting of 
four obtuſe veined petals. The ſeeds are contained in erect, 
compreſſed pods, an inch, or an inch and a half long ; 
divided into two cells: which, when ripe, burſt with a 
touch, and throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance. 

Crow foot crane's-bill, or blue crane's-bill. The leaves 
are divided, almoſt to the middle, uſually into ſeven parts. 
The ſtalk commonly divides into two branches, and each 
of theſe into two more. From the corner of each diviſion, 
comes a flower ſtalk ; ſupporting two large blue flowers ; 
conſiſting of five roundiſh, intire petals, ſucceeded by a 
2 -veſſel, reſembling a crane's bill. This bill like 
ſeed veſſel is thick and rough; but not ſo long, as in ſome 
of the other ſorts. * | 

Reſt harrow, or cammock, of the paſtures, differs very 
little from the corn reſt-harrow deſcribed before. The 
branches of this are armed with long ſtiff prickles. The 
flowers are of a higher purple, and come out fingle : where - 
as, in the other, they come out two together. 

Dandelion, or viſe a-bed, is well known in all paſtures, 
by its milkineſs, and its naked hollow ſtalks, ſupporting 
one large, yellow, compound flower ; which is ſucceed- 
ed by a round ball of downy ſeeds. EA 5 

Rough dand-lion, or dandelion hawkweed. The whole 
plant is rough, with forked bairs. The flower-cup does 
not bend back, as in the common dandelion : and this is 
a taller plant. K | 

Yellow devil's-bit, ſo called, becauſe the end of the 
root ſeems as if it were bit off, is alſo known by the name 
of ſmall hare's hawkweed. The leaves are ſmooth, long, 
narrow, and cut into long, ſharp-pointed ſegments. 'The 
{talks are a foot and a half, or two feet high, and branch- 
ing. On the tops of theſe, grow many flowers, ſmaller 
and paler than in the . ; ſupported on ſcaly 
flower-ſtalks. | | 

Long-rooted hawkweed. This has a very long tap root. 
The ſtalks are a foot and a half high, or more; cornered, 
naked, and divided. The bottom leaves ſpread in a circle 
on the ground, and are jagged and rough. The flower- 
ſtalks are ſcaly. The flowers, and down of the ſeed, re- 
ſemble thoſe of the dandelion. 1 0 ; 


Dwarf, or ſmall purple carline thiſtle. This lowly 


plant ſpreads its prickly leaves a foot round, and ſuffers. 


nothing to grow beneath them. Its purple flower comes 
out in 1 midſt of theſe, without any ſtalk, cloſe to the 
ground. I% 

Coltẽs- foot, fole-foot,, horſe-hoof, or bull-foot. In Fe- 
bruary, the ſcaly ſtalks ariſe, bearing one yellow compound 
flower ; which is ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The 
leaves come out later. They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a 


| horſe's hoof; and are downy underneath, 


Butter-bur, or peſtilent-wart, reſembles colts-foot in 
many reſpects : but the flowers are purple, and grow in a 


thyrle. The leaves come out after the flowers decay; and 


yellow toad-flax, or flax-weed. It creeps very 


are like thoſe of the colt's foot in ſhape ; but are three or 
R — Fa | 8 
| gwort, 7 ced, ger WO! ty ſtane! wort, ames s 
wort, ſeggrum, « or ſeagrim. The ſtalk is uſually fingle, 
round, ſtreaked, ſolid, and of a 22 colour, in ſome 
parts. The leaves are very much jagged, ſmooth, and of 
a dark green. The flowers are yellow, radiated, and grow 
many together. When we affirmed, that this plant comes 
up eaſily by hand, when young, or the ground is moiſt ; 
we ſpoke from experience. The fact, in few words, was 
this. Some cloſes were notoriouſly over-run with this 
weed. The owner, juſt before the time of flowering,. 
and after ſome rain, turned in a man and woman u 
them; ordering the woman to pull up all ſhe could by 
hand; and the man to root out the reſt, with his dock- 
ing iron. The rag-wort was not, indeed, left in a lane, 
for the downy ſeeds to ripen; and to be carried-on again 
to the cloſes, by the wind : but the plant was thrown in 
heaps, and burnt, and the aſhes were ſpread upon the graſs. 
It was not, indeed, all deſtroyed at this firſt attempt ; but 
the few plants, which came up, the following year, were 
ſoon pulled up by the woman; and ſcarce a plant has now 
appeared in theſe cloſes, for ſeveral years paſt. 

Fleabane, middle fleabane, or fleawort. The ſtalk is 
round, bending, ſolid, and hoary. The leaves are ob- 
long, ſharp-pointed, wrinkled, downy, and embrace the 
ſtalk, on which they grow, very thick, without regularity. 
The flowers are yellow, radiated, and incloſed. in.a flower- 
cup, made up of narrow ſcales like briſtles... Mr. Ray 
tells us, that, if the leaves or tops of fleabane be. ſqueezed, 
they ſmell like ſoap. Gerard ſays, the herb-women call 
it herb Chriſtopher. 

Greater daſie, ox-eye,.or-maudlin-wort. The ſtalk. is 
five cornered, ſolid, and branching, The leaves are jag- 
ged; and embrace the ſtalk, . The flowers are large, and 
radiated. The ray is white; and the diſk yellow: the 
ſeeds have no down. | * 

Common yarrow, milfail, or noſebleed. The ſtalks are 
flender, round, ſtreaked, ſtiff, and hairy. They are di- 
vided towards the toꝑ into ſeveral branches; and theſe 
_ into- flower · ſtalʒks; ſupporting ſmall white or pur+ 
pliſh flowers; growing thick together in a kind of umbely 
The leaves are cut very fine ; and divide twice. 8 

Common, or: black knapweed, matfellon, black mat - 
fellon, or bulweed.. The root is hard, thick and woody ; 
and has a diſagreeable aftringency. The ſtalks are round, 
rough, ſtreaked, ſtrong, and very tough. The leaves are 


— 


| irregularly placed, oblong, and of a dark green. From 


the wings of the leaves, ariſe ſtalks, ſupporting one, two, 
or three heads oſ flowers; which are purple, and incloſed 
in a ſcaly cup. The ſcales are black, and ſurrounded with 
five hairs, like the eye-laſhes. 

The orchiſes may be known by their roots; which are 
either a double bulb, reſembling a pair of teſticles ; or a 
bunch of an, fleſhy roots, like the fingers of the hand. 
The flowers, by growing in a ſpike, make a handſome ap- 

rance. The colour is red in molt ſorts. 

Adder's tongue is hid among the graſs in low mea- 
| dows. From a very low ſtalk, ariſes a ſingle, thick, 
ſmooth, oblong leaf; from the boſom of which, iſſues a 
kind of tongue, ending in a point, and indented on each 
ſide like a file. e | 15 

WEEVIL, an inſect of the beetle kind, reſembling a 
ſmall May bug, with a long ſharp pointed head, to the 


hinder part of which are fixcd two antennæ. It r 
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therefore eaſily diſtingu iſhed in any corn: but its prin-' 
_ and err food is wheat, of which, either old or 
new, it devours t quantities ; without, however, com- 
municating any ſmell to it, as the moth does. Some 
call it the corn-louſe, becauſe it bites animals more ſtrong- 
ly. than fleas do. This has made it to be looked upon as a 


carnivorous inſect; and many have pretended that it de- 
vours both the worm and the chryſalis of the falſe moth : 


ary opinion which M. Duhamel does not think improba- 


ble, becauſe, in effect, very few of thoſe moths are ever 
found in corn where there are many weevils. | | 

Upon thruſting one's hand into a heap of corn, onemay 
eaſily perceive, by its heat, whether it contains many of 
theſe inſets, which generally lie pretty much collected: 
and the particular places where they are moſt numerous, 
feel much warmer than the reſt. This obſervation ſoon 
led, M. Duhamel to think, that a conſiderable heat is pro- 
bably neceſſary for the hatching of their eggs; and that, in 
this caſe, even if they ſhould live, they will not be able to 
breed, in his ventilating granaries. 

To aſcertain this fact, he put ſome weevils into wheat 
(not ſtove-dried) in one of thoſe granaries, in May 1751. 
It was well ventilated from time to time, and opened in 
Auguſt 1752, when none of them were found. He did the 
ſame with wheat which had been ſtove-dried ; and when 
the granary was emptied, a year and half or two years af- 
ter, not a weevil could be ſeen. . 

He again put ſome weevils into a ventilating granary 
in which 1 
having been ſtove-dried. This corn was taken out in May 
1756, and ſifted over a fine ſcreen ; which gave him an 
opportunity to obſerye whether the weevils had increaſed. 
Their number ſeemed to him nearly the ſame as that he 
had put in : and a farther reaſon which induced him to 
think they had not multiplied, was, that this grain, inſtead 
of being heated, as corn is well known to be whenever 
weevils breed in it, was ſo cool, that a country fellow 
employed for this work could hardly remain bare-footed 
among it. | 

In 1755; Dom Edward Provenchere, procurator of the 
Carthuſians of Liget, near Loches, in the Province of 
Touraine, intending to make ſome experiments on the pre- 


ſer vation of corn, choſe for that purpoſe a large caſł, at one 


end of which a little aboye the common bottom, he put a 
floor of lattice work, and over that a canvas. This caſk 
was filled with wheat of the harveſt of 1754, of which it 
contained 1080 pounds. He then fixed to it a pair of 
middle ſized bellows, ſo ſituated that they might eaſily be 
worked ; and nearly in the centre of this corn, he put as 
many weevils as weighed fix drachms ; which is pretty 
conſiderable for that quantity of grain. . 

The bellows were blown an hour every weck. In the 
beginning of September 1756, when that operation had 
been neglected for ſome time, the corn began to heat: 
but it was ſoon cooled again by uſing the bellows. The 
15th of October, on taking the corn out of this caſk, in 
which it had kept perfectly well, not above twenty wee- 
vils were found. in it. Dom Edward ſays he ſaw that in- 
ſet come out of the vent-holes every time the bellows . 
were blown. He perceived in many places ſeveral grains 
of corn linked together by threads, certainly formed by 
moths that were in his wheat (which had not been ſtove- 
dried), and, not dying immediately, had had time to ſpin | 


their web. 


} 


wheat of the. year 1754 was laid up, without |- 


Dom Edward filled another caſk with nine hundred 
pounds of barley, not ſtove-dried, and put into it fix 
drachms of weevils. Though care was taken to ventilate 
this caſk as much as the former which was filled with 
wheat, that is.to ſay, during an hour every week, yet this 
corn heated prodigiouſly : the bellows could not cool it, 
and the weevils multiplied in it exceedingly. l 

« This, ſays M. Duhamel, is the very ching that bap- 
pened to me in my larger experiment on the ſame kind of 
grain. Barley probably contains a great deal of moiſture ; 
and the queſtion is whether ſtove-drying can be able to 
preſerve it. The increaſe of the weevils here ſeems to prove 
that this inſect cannot multiply in corn which retains a pro- 
per degree of coolneſs.” 

Though the above experiments ſeem to prove pretty 
clearly, at leaſt that the weevil cannot breed in corn 
which is kept properly cool, and that if any ſure wa 
to deſtroy this inſect be ever diſcovered, it will be mo 
15 to ſucceed by means of the ventilating granary; yet 
M. Duhamel, with his conſtant candour and unvaried zeal 
for the welfare of mankind, exhorts the naturaliſt, the 
philoſopher, the lover of the public good, not to rely too 
much on any thing that he has ſaid in this reſpeCt ; to look 
upon the trials which he has related, as ſteps only which 
my help to lead to that deſired end; and to continue their 
endeavours to render to the world the important ſervice of 
ſhewing how this creature may be effectually exterminat- 
ed, * any ſafe and practicable method. 

“ have tried, continues he, in his lateſt writings upon 
e many of the receipts. moſt, vaunted. in books 

huſbandry, as remedies againſt the weevil, and have not 
found the leaſt benefit from any one of them. All that 
they have taught me, is that this animal will endure a great 
deal before it can be killed. It will live a long time with- 
out eating : cold will benumb it ſo as to make it appear to 
be dead ; but I have put ſome of them, in that ſtate, into 
a warm place, and after keeping them there for ſome time, 
have found that they were perfectly alive: the great cool- 
deſs of my granaries has ſeemed to prevent their increaſe ; 
but it has not killed them. They bear eaſily a heat of from 
forty-five to fifty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (from 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty-four 
{ of Farenheit's). I kept corn in which there were man 
weevils, during half an hour, in a place heated to upwards 
of eighty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (two hundred 
and ten of Farenheit's) : ſome of them periſhed; but others 
remained alive, 'They, therefore, who would deſtroy 
them by ſuch a degree of heat, muſt let their corn be ex- 
poſed to it during ſeven or eight hours at leaſt. © 

«I grant that the ſmoke of ſulphur will kill any inſect; 
but that method is not practicable in granaries : for this 
vapour, which 1s very light, aſcends to the top of the gra- 
nary, and ſcarcely acts at all upon the corn on the floor. 
It is true, that the corn may be ſo diſpoſed as to let this 
ſmoke paſs through it, and all the inſects in it will 
then be deſtroyed. But, at the fame time, this ſmoke 
will give the corn a very diſagreeable and laſting ſmell, 
which depreciates it entirely. Conſequently this method 
will not do. . | ; OY | 3 
« It is confidently ſaid, that the weevils may be driven 
away by turning the corn with fhovels rubbed with eſſence 
of turpentine. To try whether this efſence really diſ- 
pleaſes them, I ordered two large caſes to be made: the 
Aa of one of them was rubbed with eſſence of turpen- 


tine ; 


** 
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tine ; both of them were filled with corn in which there 


were many weevils ; and the inſets remained as quiet in 
the one as in the other. It is true, that when corn inſeſt- 
ed with weevils is turned with a ſhovel, ſeveral of thoſe in- 
ſets quit the heap, and haſten towards the walls of the 
granary. This may have been imputed to the rubbing of 
the ſhayel with oil of ſpikenard or eſſence of turpentine : 
but the ſame thing happens when the ſhovel has not been 
rubbed with any drug whatever ; and the fugitive weevils 
ſoon return to the heap of corn. 

« When corn is ſifted in a ſieve (and the ſame is applica- 
ble to a ſcreen) fine enough to retain the grain; the weevils, 
then agitated, ſhrink 1 their legs, and are, in that poſ- 
ture, generally ſo much ſmaller than the good corn, that 
very many of them drop through the fieve. The greateſt 
part of them may therefore be deſtroyed by this method, 
which is a very good one : but, unfortunately, there will 
ſtill remain enough of them among the corn, to do conſi- 
derable damage. 'This fieve or ſcreen ſhould be of wire ; 
and under it ſhould be placed an earthen or copper veſſel, 
pretty deep, to receive the inſects, and fnooth on its in- 
de, to preyent their getting out eaſily. | 

Of all the methods I have tried, that which has ſeem- 
ed to me to be the beſt, is to dry the corn in a ſtove, or 
oven, heated to eighty or ninety degrees of M. de Reau- 
mur's thermometer ( two hundred and ten to two 


fr 
hundred and thirty of Farenheit's) and to let it remain 


there twelve hours. I exhort all thoſe who wiſh the wel- 
fare of the public, to ſtudy the means of deſtroying the 
weevil, and, in conſequence thereof, to make particular 
experiments: but I beſeech them not to publiſh their diſ- 
coveries till they have made „ trials of them, and 
that in different granaries : for I have ſometimes ſeen theſe 
inſets forſake a granary, when no cauſe could poſſibly be 
aſhgned for their fo doing. 
*. , or DYER's us, the name of a plant much 
uſed by the dyers to give a yellow colour to woollens, ſilks, 
Sela aid read. | AL FIC Las 
Its root, which is compoſed of a few ligneous fibres, 
does not pierce deep; from this root it puts forth leaves 
ubout four inches long and half an inch broad, of a lively 
green, ſoft to the touch; and ſpread circularly near the 
nd, with ſome gentle wavings at their edges, but ob- 
uſe at their points. Its ſtem, which riſes from amidſt 
theſe leayes to the height of three feet, or even more if the 
foil and culture'be very good; often branches out, and is 
garniſhed with leaves like thoſe below, though ſmaller in 
2 as they approach the flowers, which grow in 
ng looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches or ſtem. Theſe 
flowers, which appear at the latter end of June, are each 
of them compoſed of three ſmall irregular petals of a green- 
iſh * which ſucceeds a globular berry of the ſame 
colour terminated by three points, and in which are in- 
cloſed ſmall brown ſpherical feeds. © Theſe ſeeds ripen in 
September. The plant becomes eatirey yellow when it is 
dry; and the whole of it, but eſpecially the berry, is 
uſed in dying. The flendereft weld,” and 'particulirly 
if it inclines to a ruſſet colour, is *account-d the beſt : 
that which is larger, and of a dull green, is much leſs 
eſteemed.” * TID *. nol ne % A RE. i | 
his plant grows naturally along the ſides of high-wa 
upon dry barks, and on old walls; in many parts of Eng: 
land, France, Spain, and other countries where the win. 
ters are not very ſevere : but the cultivated ſort is far pre · 
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ferable to the wild, both for the quantity and the 
of the colour which it yields. It will thrive tolerably on 
almoſt any ſoil, provided it be dry and warm: but the 
richer the land is upon which it is ſown, the greater will 
be the produce ; and in proportion to the care with which 
it of cultivated, the more vigorous and fit for dying will 
it be. 
The d ſor this, as for every other plant, ſhould 
be in fine tilth at the time of ſowing it; though here, un- 
leſs it be very poor indeed, it will not require dung. The 
ſeed ſhould be that of the preceding year ; for if it be 
older, great part of it will not grow. Both Mr. Wor- 
lidge and M. Du Hamel are of opinion that weld ſeed 
ſhould, on account of its ſmallneſs, for it is but little big 
ger than that of purſlane, be mixed with aſhes, buc 
wheat, oats, or ſome other ſimilar ingredient, in order the 
better to avoid ſowing it too thick; for the plants of weld 
thrive beſt when they are about fix inches aſunder. For 
this reaſon, as was before obſerved in regard to all plants 
which require being hoed, it is beſt to ſow weld in rows. 
Some ſow it on barley, or oats after they have been ſown 
and harrowed, this requiring only a buſh to be drawn over 
it ; for it ſhould not be covered deep. A gallon of weld- 
ſeed thus uſed in the broad-caſt way will be ſufficient to 
ſow an acre of land. It will not much during the 
firſt ſummer, when it is thus fown ; but it will thrive 
pace aſter the corn is taken off. | 
Ihe beginning or middle of Auguſt is a proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing weld in this country. 'The only care that it 
requires whilſt growing, 1s to keep it clear of weeds which 
might choak it, or at leaſt weaken its growth. | 
The French, in general, ſow their weld in March, and 
pull it up in July or Auguſt of the enſuing year, when part 
of its ſeeds are ripe, and the plant is ftill of a greeniſh yel- 
they then dry it and threſh it upon cloths, to get the 
ripeſt of the ſeed, and after this they tie the ſtalks up in 
bundles, and fell them to the dyers. But Mr. Miller 
rightly judges, that the beſt time to pull the weld for 
e is when it begins to flower, that is to ſay, about the 
latter end of June, becauſe, like all other vegetables, it is 
then in its greateſt vigour, and ES ſitted to 
ield the greateſt quantity of dye. For a produce of new 
s, it is much better to ſow a ſmall piece of land on pur- 
e, or to ſet apart for this end a ſuitale portion of the 
eld of which the plants are intended for uſe, rather than let 
the whole ſtand too long, that is to ſay, till part of the 
ſeeds are ripe; becauſe, by letting the plants ſtand till then, 
their quality is injured far beyond the value of the ſeeds 
that are got from them (the berries being, as was obſerved 
before, the part which yields the fineſt dye); and beſides, 
the ſeeds thus obtained will of courſe be a mixture of ripe 
and half-ripe ones, on the growing of which there cannot 
be a due reliance. The common way of drying theſe plants 
is to ſet them upright in ſmall handfuls in the field, and 
when they are dry, to tie them up in bundles. They mult 
alſo be houſed dry; and care mult be taken to ſtack them 
ſo looſely that there may be room for the air to paſs be- 
tween them, to prevent their fermenting. | 
The plants which are intended for ſeed ſhould be pulled 
as ſoon as their ſeeds are ripe, and then be dried and bea- 
ten out for uſe: for if this is deferred, or if they are let 
ſtand too long, the ſeeds will ſcatter. 4 
The method of. cultivating this plant at Oiſſel, in Nor» 
mandy, where great quantities of it are raiſed for expor · 
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advantage is taken of the firſt fair day aſter a rainy one, 


vhich the more effectually, this ſeed, like that of turnips, 


tation to Holland, independent 
France, is thus related by M. Dambourney, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Rouen. 

c In the month of July, juſt after the kidney beans 
then in bloom have been hoed for the ſecond time, and 
earthed up, eſpecially if there be an appearance of ap- 
proaching rain, weld ſeed is ſown among them, very thin, 
26 equally as poſhble. Careful huſbandmen bury this ſeed 
by dragging over it a ſmall buſh of thorns. ilſt the 
weld rites, the beans ripen and are gathered; after which 
the ground remains, of courſe, planted with weld only. 
This is hoed about Michaelmas, then left in that condi- 
tion during the winter, and in the enſuing month of 
March, when the danger of froſts is judged to be-over, it 
is hoed again, to extirpate ſuch weeds as may have come 
up in the mean time. Towards the end of June in this 
ſecond year, when the weld has done bloſſoming, when its 
berries form, and when the plant begins to turn yellow, 


to pull it up. Two men will then pull up as much of it 
in one day, as four men can when the ground is dry and 
hard. It is carried off in large bundles: but thefe are un- 
tied before the weld is laid up for keeping, and the plants 
are fpread out and ſet upright againſt walls or hedges 
well expoſed to the ſun, the heat of which completes their 
drying in two days. 'They are then laid upon a cloth, to 


prevent the loſs of the ſeed, which drops very eaſily. out of | 


the now open capſules ; and finally, after being tied up 
again in bundles weighing about thirty pounds apiece, 
they are piled up looſely in a barn or other well covered 
place, where they complete their ripening, and 
ſhrink to leſs than half of their former weight. 

« Weld raiſed on rich ground is apt to be greaſy 
and too full of ſtalks : that which grows in ſandy places 
is of a better quality, and has only one main ſtem : 
but, in return, the produce here is much leſs than in 
the former caſe. | | 

As ſoon as the weld has been pulled, ſheep are 
turned in upon the land, to eat up the graſs it may 


have produced: it is then plowed once; and after ano- | 


ther plowing at the end of October, it is ſowed with 
wheat, or great rye, without uſing any other compoſt or 
dung. If the land is light and deſtined for ſpring-corn, 
turnips may be ſown upon the firſt plowing after the 
weld ; for they will bave time to grow big enough to be 
pulled before the plowing for oats or ſmall rye, which 
laſt crops it will be proper to help with a little ſhavings 
or raſpings of horn. 

If it be intended to raiſe weld after peas, the ground 
ſhould be plowed, and the ſeed ſown very thin: to do 


ſhould be taken up only in pinches between the middle 
finger and the thumb, and the fore-finger ſhould remain 
extended, the better to help its ſpreading when it is 
dropped, This ſeed ſhould be ſown in rows ſufficiently 
diſtant for the plants to have full room to grow; and 
the beſt way is to leave an alley aſter every third row. 
When ſown, it is harrowed in, and the only farther 
care that the weld requires is to keep the plants free 
from weeds, by 8 the ground at Michaelmas and 
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in March, 
The weld which is ſown after peas does not injure the 


$ before ſpoken of, wheat may bs ſown in 


of the conſumption. in 


generally | 
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WHEAT, the name of a well known plant, greatly 
CAIRNS in many parts of the world, efpecially in 
a crop of wheat, is, in general, the principal riches 
of farmers whole farms conkill of arable Und, 24 be 
very full in deſcribing every method yet practiſed with 
ſucceſs, for cultivating this ufeful fpecies of grain; and 
in order to this, ſhall begin with the method of preparing 
the ſoil by ploughing, barrowing, and rolling. 

Ploughing increaſes the food of plants, by opening the 
ſoil to receive the vegetable food from the air; and by 
enlarging the ſurface, and thereby expoſing a greater 
. the 10 to i * een 

oughing enlarges the paſture of plants, by epenin 
the foil, if 2 folic, and 3 it bum, if 06 lde. 1 

Ploughing prepares the vegetable food for entering the 
roots of plants, by reducing: vegetables to a ſtate of eor- 
ruption, and diſſolving oils. 

loughing deſtroys weeds, by making their ſeed vege- 
tate, and then tearing up the young plants ; and by 
expoſing their roots to the yg car 

loughing removes wetneſs, by lying up land in pro- 
per ridges, | | 

It may be ſaid, therefore, that ploughing is one of the. 
moſt important operations in agriculture ; and that the 
greateſt care is to be taken in the performance of it. 
Though ploughing in general ferves all the purp 
mentioned, yet commonly one of them only is chiefly in 
view; and according to the deſign in view the work is 
to be performed. 
When the deſign of - ploughing is to increaſe the food 
of plants, the ſurface cannot be made too uneven ; for 
the more uneven that the ſurface is made, the greater 
quantity of the foil is expofed to the influence of the air, 
and the greater quantity of food procured. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants, that kind is beſt that goes deepeſt, (provided 
4 ſoil allows,) 7 moſt 1 breaks the mold; 
or the deeper that the plou s, the greater quantity 
of ſoil is Kee wi in gre of rp and the mere eſſec- 
tually that the mold is broken, the larger is the paſture 
in the ſame quantity. | | 

When the deſign of ploughing is to deſtroy root-weeds, . 
the ſurface cannot be left too rough, nor the earth of the 
furrow raiſed in too large pieces ; for the rougher that the 
ſurface is, and the larger the pieces of earth raiſed, the 
drought has the eaſier acceſs, and more effeCtually operates 


in the deſtruftion of the roots. 


When the deſign of ploughing is to deſtzoy ſeed-weeds, 
the ſurface cannot be made too ſmooth, nor the mold too 
much broken: for the ſmoother that the furface is made, 
and more effectually that the mold is broken, the ſeeds are 
the more diy mts to the influence of the air, the ſap bet- 
ter preſerved, and their vegetation the more encouraged. 

en the deſign of ploughing is to remove wetnels, 
the land muſt be laid up in high and narrow ridges; for 
the greater number that there are of furrows, thete are 
the greater number of drains ; and the higher that the 
ridges are, the more eaſily the water finds its way to the 


furrows. oF + | | *o 

Thus we ſee how this operation of ploughing is to be 
performed, according to the chief deſign in view. t 
often happens, however, that land is in ſuch a condition 
as to require more than one of theſe advantages which 


kidney-bean 
ney- 
October, without any previous manure.” 


land it grows on; and therefore in this caſe, as after the 
3 


ploughing is intended to promote. Theſe are imes 
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eonſiſtent with each other, and the land may be 9 
in ſuch a manner as beſl to promote all of them. us 
land is ſometimes, at the ſame time, poor, and wet, and 
full of root-weeds : now, it may be ploughed in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt proper for increaſing its removing 
its wetneſs, and deſtroying its we2ds: for, by one plough- 
ing, its ſurface may be made uneven, which fits it for re- 
cerving an increaſe of food ; it may be formed into narrow 
and ſteep ridges, which beſt removes its wetneſs ; and the 
earth may be raiſed in large pieces, which beſt expoſes the 
roots of the weeds to be deſtroyed by the drought. 

At other times the land is in ſuch a ſituation, that the 
advantage which it requires from ploughing are inconſiſt- 
ent with each other, and it cannot be ploughed in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt proper for promoting all of them. 'Thus 
land at the ſame time, may be full both of ſeed-weeds 
and of rootweeds : now, it cannot be ploughed in ſuch 
a manner as is moſt-proper to deſtroy boch for by one 
ploughing it cannot be raiſed in pieces and left rough, 
which is neceſſary to deſtroy root- woods, and have the 

mold broke and be made ſmooth, which is neceſſary to de- 
ſtroy ſeed-weeds. This makes it neceſſary to have one 
del. things chiefly in view at firſt, and to conſider which 
of the two it is proper to begin with, and how the work 
may be performed in ſuch a manner, as the other may 
moſt eaſily ſucceed. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the land 
ſhould be ploughed, ſo as to be raiſed in pieces, and to be 
left rough; and in that condition it ſhould be allowed to 
lie, till the drought may be ſuppoſed to have 7 46" cy the 
roots; and then it may be reduced, the pieces broke, and 
the ſurface made ſmooth, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds. 

In ploughing there are ſome general rules to be ob- 
ſerved, whatever is the deſign of it. Thus land is never 
to be ploughed when it is wet. When land is ploughed 
wet, «the defign of ploughing, whatever it may be, 1s 
fruſtrated ; and this holds true in every kind of ſoil. 

When ſtiff ſoil ĩs ꝓloughed wet, by drying too ſuddenly 
it becomes ſo hard, that it can receive no benefit from the 
air, and the paſture in it is entirely ſhut up: root-weeds 
ſtrike root again before the drought .reaches them ; and if 
there are any ſeed-weeds, the ſurface cruſts fo ſoon, that 
they are prevented from v ing. 

hen light ſoil is ploughed wet, though it may receive 
ſome benefit by expoſing a larger ſurface to the influence 
of the air, yet its pores, being full of water, will prevent 
its paſture from being enlarged ; and the root-weeds that 
are in it, will not be deſtroyed ; they will rather flouriſh, 
by being tranſplanted into a new paſture. In both kinds 
ſoil the labour is very ſevere upon the cattle, and the 
land is greatly damaged 
ing it down with their feet. 
Thus it is alſo to be obſerved, 


that whatever is the de- 


ſign of ploughing, the quantity of firm land taken off 


from the ſurface. of the plough in going, ought not to 
exceed the wideneſs of the furrow which the plough 
makes below. If it does, the land is not clean ploughed; 
it is only ſcratched, and a quantity of the foil is left 
below untouched ixt every furrow that the plough 


of 


y their going upon it, and tread- 


; 
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| plough, we need not doubt but he has alittle exa 
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can take conveniently ; becauſe the greater that the quan- 
tity 1s which the plough takes off, the rougher and more 
uneven the ſurface is made, the more food is procured, 
and the root-weeds more effectually deſtroyed. * 
When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants, and deſtroy ſeed-weeds, though a large quan- 
tity may be taken off in a light ſoil, that naturally falls in 
pieces when turned over, yet a ſmall quantity ought to be 
taken off in ſtiff land that is not ſo eaſily reduced; becauſe 
the ſmaller that the quantity is which the plough takes off, 


| the ſoil is the more effectually broken, and the ſurface 


made the ſmoother ; and the more effectually that the 
mold is broken, and the ſmootherthat the ſurface is made, 
the paſture is the more enlarged, and the weeds more 
effectually deſtroyed. This is agreeable to the ordinary 
practice, introduced no doubt from experience; for we 
find that a much leſs quantity is taken off when land gets 
the ſeed-furrow, the chief deſign of which is to enlarge 
the paſture, than at any other ploughing. 

In the directions which we have given about ploughing, 
we have had chiefly in our view land employed in tillage; 
it is neceſſary to add ſomething with reſpect to the plough- 
ing lea, or opening up graſs ground. 

The Engliſh writers on agriculture, when giving direc- 
tions about the opening of graſs ground, always ſuppoſe 
that the land is to be ſummer-fallowed ; and th 


ey recom- 
mend to plough as deep at firſt as the nature of the ſoil 
will allow. ey aſſign this reaſon, That it is not poſſi- 


ble to plough deeper afterwards. They likewiſe direct to 
turn the earth upſide down, or on its back, as we have 
called it. The reaſon they aſſign for this, is, that the 
ſward or turf may be the ſooner rotten. 

Some perſons tried this method of breaking up graſs- 
ground in Scotland, but they found great difficulty in re- 
ducing it: and we have reaſon to believe that many find 
it ſo likewiſe in England; for Mr. Tull, in his chapter 
upon ploughs, tells us, 'That if the turf lie long without 
being turned, the graſs from the edges will ſpread and 
form anew turf, and that the roots often ſet up new heads, 
and the former heads are converted to roots. As Mr, 
Tull's deſign is to ſhow the neceſſity of the four-coultered 
rated 
the matter; for, upon a narrow inſpection, it will be 
found, that if turf is turned upon its back, the graſs will 
grow only from the ſides. However, we may conclude, 
rom what he ſays, that the land in England is not fo 
eaſily reduced in this manner, as ſome pretend. 

On the rich lands in Scotland, they follow a method 
the very reverſe of this which has heen mentioned. They 
commonly ſow after one ploughing of ground, and 
plough as ſhallow and narrow as poſſible; and alſo ſet the 
turf as exactly as poſſible upon its edge. It is not our bu- 
ſineſs in this place to conſider the propriety of ſowing after 
one furrow. We may only obſerve, that if the land is 
good, a good crop may be expeAed ; and if there is a 

ood crop, the turf will be completely rotten before next 
eaſon. at we have to conſider, is, which is the moſt 
proper method to break and reduce the turf. It is certain, 
that the thinner and narrower the turf is taken off, the 


makes. | 
The quantity of firm land to be taken off by the 
-plough, 7 upon the deſign of ploughing, and the 
nature of the ſoil. 5 

When the deſign of ploughing is to increaſe the food 
of plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, whether the ſoil is ſtiff 


or light, as great a quantity may be taken off as the plough | 


more eaſily it is torn aſunder, and the more that it ſtands 
on its edge, the harrows in going acroſs take the firmer 
hold, and make the greater impreſſion. + | 
If this kind of graſs-ground is ploughed before winter in 
the manner wk oe ſhallow and narrow, and the turf 
ſet upon its edge, it may be expected, if we * b 
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with a little froſt, that in the ſpring the turf will be in | 


ſuch condition, as to be eaſily torn aſunder by the har- 
rows, and the land itſelf in a proper condition to be 
ſown with oats, or to be ſummer-fallowed, and ſown 
with wheat. 4 

Their barren lands they break up in the ſame manner as 
in England. They plough deep, and turn the turf over on 
its back. It ſeems, that the plants which pou on theſe 
lands have tougher and ſtronger roots than thoſe that grow 
on rich lands. This makes it more difficult to break the 
turf. If the earths of the furrows are ſet on their edge, 
the harrows turn them back, inſtead of tearing them 
aſunder. This happens whether the land is ploughed 
deep or ſhallow. But when the earths are turned on their 
back, and the land 3 deep, the harrows raiſe a 
kind of mold upon the back of the turf, by which the hol- 
lows betwixt the earths are filled up, and nouriſhment 
afforded for the ſeed, the greateſt part of which falls into 
theſe hollows. | 

There is another method propoſed for opening up graſs- 
ground, and that is by trench-ploughing. This manner 
of ploughing is performed by one plough following an- 
other in the ſame track. The plough that goes firſt, turns 
over the ſward or turf; and the one that follows, turns 
up ſome inches of ſoil upon it. By this method there is 
ſufficient nouriſhment provided for the crop, and the ſward 
is rotten before next ſeaſon. 

This kind of ploughing needs not be confined to the 
opening up of graſs-ground ; it may be uſed in any foil 
that is deep; for by it ſome new ſoil is turned up, and a 
greater quantity employed in vegetation. — 

It has already been obſerved, that ploughing in ridges 
is proper for removing wetneſs. Every furrow becomes a 
kind of drain : the Gin that falls upon the ridge, makes 
its way to the furrows, and by means of them is conveyed 
away from the field. 1: 
Ploughing in ridges is alſo proper for enlarging the ſur- 
face. k is certainly an advantage to have the ſurface en- 
larged. Thereby not only a greater quantity of ſoil is ex- 
poſed to the influence of the air, but alſo a great quantity 
of it actually employed in vegetation. There is no more 
ſoil added to the field by enlarging the ſurface ; but ſome 
of the ſoil that lies buried, while a field is in its natural 
ſtate, is expoſed to the air, and brought within reach of 
the roots of plants, when it is laid up in ridges. Some of 
the plants which we cultivate in our fields, have what are 
called horizontal roots, that is, roots that creep along the 
ſurface, and go down but a ſhort way. Now, it is ob- 
viouſly an advantage to theſe plants, to have a quantity of 
the ſoil below, to which their roots cannot extend, brought 
within their reach, which is done by enlarging the ſurface. 

The tap-rooted plants, that is, ſuch as puſh one princi- 
pal root perpendicularly downwards, have alſo horizontal 
Toots, by which they are nouriſhed ; and therefore it muſt 
ben be an advantage to them, to have the ſurface 
en arged. 

To illuſtrate this further, let us ſuppoſe, that the roots 
of plants upon a field extend themſelves through the whole 
ſoil within four inches of the ſurface. Now, it is obvi- 
ous, that there is more ſoil within four inches of the ſur- 
face, when the ſurſace is enlarged by ridges, than when 
the land is lying quite flat. 

From theſe — then it a 


„that a field contains 
more food, and has a 


larger paſture when in ridges, than 


* 


when laid down level. 


| ridges ought to be made high in the middle, 
| 4 
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It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome conſiderable perſons 
are of a different opinion; and as this is the caſe, it will 
not be improper to conſider what is advanced by them. 

There are ſome who mention the ONE growth 
of plants, as an evidence, that a ſurface, however much 
extended, can 1 no more plants than the horizontal 
baſe. Though the fact is allowed, that plants grow per- 
pendicularly, and that it is impoſſible to place more of 
them upon the ſurface than upon the baſe; yet it does not 
follow, that a ficld, when its ſurface is enlarged, can nou- 
riſh no more of them; and it is to be remembered it is not 
more room which we contend for, but more nouriſhment. 
We may further obſerve, with reſpect to the growing of 
vegetables, that the enlarging the ſurface has this other 
advantage ; it gives the — more air, and thereby pre- 
vents them from falling down and lodging. 5 

Mr. Du Hamel, to ſhow that the enlarging the ſurface 
by ridges is a real diſadvantage, obſerves, that ſuppoſo 
the lope in ridges is one foot in fix, yet the ſurface will 
be to the horizontal baſe only as ſeventy-ſix to ſeventy- 
five, which he ſays, is but a ſmall advantage, when com- 
pared to the loſs by the furrows. wy 

In anſwer to this, it needs only be ſaid that there is no 
loſs by the furrows, unleſs when they are a real advantage 
to the reſt of the field. When land is dry, the corn is as 
good in the furrows as in any part of the ridge; and when 
the land is wet, the furrows ſerve for drains, and the loſs 
by them is more than made up by the advantage which the 
reſt of the field receives by being drained. | * 

We may therefore conclude in the general, that the way 
of ploughing in ridges is preferable to the way of plough- 
my wh out ridges. 

ving ſhown, that ridges are advantageous, as they re- 
move wetneſs, and enlarge the ſurface, it is neceſſary now 
to conſider what kind of ridges are moſt proper for anſwer- 
ing the ends propoſed. 

As ridges remove wetneſs, when the ſoil is wet, the 
ridges 2 to be narrow; for the greater number there 
are of ridges, there are the greater number of drains. 
When the ſoil is wet, the ridges ought alſo to be ſte 
For the ſteeper that the ridges are, the water more eaſily 
finds its way to the furrows. ' 

When the ſoil is very dry, it is ſubmitted, ib narrow 
ridges are not proper likewiſe. For by altering the ridges, 
and turning the furrows into the crowns, and the crowns 
into the furrows, a quantity of freſh foil is always em- 
ployed in vegetation. When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow, it is obviousthat ſome freſh ſoil is 
turned up, which was not employed in vegetation in its 
former ſituation ; and the greater number there are of 
ridges, there is the greater quantity of freſh ſoil employ- 
ed. 5 

When the ſoil is juſt ſo wet as to occaſion loſs in the 
furrows, then the ridges ſhould be ſomewhat” broader. 
For, in this caſe, the fewer there are of furrows, there is 
the leſs loſs. 1 

It is proper to obſerve here, that a difference ſhould 
made betwixt the ſituation of land in the winter, and its 
ſituation in the ſummer. It may be convenient ſome- 
times, when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when the 
land is to get winter-fallowing, to make the ridges very 
narrow ; and, when ſummer-grain is to be ſown, to make 
them broader. 1 1 

As it is an advantage to have the ſurface enlarged, the 


or crown. 
For 


For the higher that the ridge is made, the more is the ſur- 
face enlarged. | | 


, When the ſoil is ſhallow, the ridges, if broad, cannot 
he raiſed, without * the ſurrows of ſoil: and 
thereſore, to enlarge the ſurface on ſuch land, the ridges 
muſt be made narrow. For this both enlarges the ſurface, 
and: prevents the furrows from going below the ſoil. 
When the ſoil is deep, the ridges may be made broader: 
for though the ridges are raiſed in the crown, yet ſtill there 
is foil left in the furrows. But then the ridges muſt not 
be made too broad: for it is evident, that narrow ridges 
give moreſnrface than broad ridges, of the ſame degree 
of eſs; and do not cover the lower parts of the 
ridges ſo much from the influence of the ſun and winds. 
ſe is neceſſary to obſerye, that though, in the general, 
it is recommended to raiſe the ridges in the crown, to en- 
large the ſurface, and to allow the water more eaſily to find 
its way to the furrows ; yet, in ſome low flat-lying land, 
it is pr to make the ridges as flat as poſſible, in order 
to raiſe the furrows. For the higher that the furrows are 
raiſed, there is, in ſome caſes, the greater command of 
the water, and it is the more eaſy to find a fall for convey- 
ing it away. n | 
It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that flat ridges have 
this advantage over ſteep ridges ; they can be ſown with 
greater exactneſs. It is obvious from the method of ſowing, 
that, in ſowing ler ridges, it is not poſſible to prevent 
2 great proportion of the ſeed from falling into the furrows. 
It is obvious likewiſe, that this proportion is increaſed by 
harrowing. Whereas, in ſowing flat ridges, the ſeed is 
equally ſcattered, and the harrows do not remove it from 


its place. 8 

om theſe obſervations, it is obvious, that ſoils in dif- 
ferent ſituations require to be laid out in different kinds of 
ridges. It is abſurd, therefore, to aſſert, that, in every 
caſe, one kind of ridges is preferable to another ; that nar- 
row ridges are better than broad ridges, and flat ridges bet- 
ter than ſteep ridges. In ſome fituations, one kind of 
ridges is moſt proper; and, in other ſituations, another 
kind is moſt r. Every perſon ought, therefore, to 
conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, conſider 
the advantages and diſadvantages of each kind of ridges, 
and then determine which are moſt proper. 

When there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil to de- 
termine what kind of ridges are moſt proper, then narrow 
ridges are to be preferred ; for this reaſon, that a quanti 
of land in narrow ridges is ſooner ploughed than when in 
broad. It is obvious, 'that the two firſt furrows which the 
plqugh takes off from the ridge, are wider than any taken 
off afterwards, eſpecially if the plough begins in / fur- 
row, as is frequently the caſe ; ſo that the greater number 
there are of ridges, the field is the ſooner ploughed. Be- 


- 


* 


ſides, when ridges are broad, it is obvious, that the plough 


has more work, and muſt take longer time in turning, 
than when they are narrow. But then it is ſuppoſed that 
the ridges are ſtraight and equal. If they are not, the 
reater number there are of them, the greater is the trou- 
ble, and the more time is ſpent in ploughing. This, 
however, it muſt be owned, is of no great importance; 
becauſe it ſeldom happens, that the kind of ſoil does not 
determine what kind of ridges are moſt proper. 
Having conſidered the kinds of ridges proper for land, 
according to its different ſituations ; it is proper to in- 
quire, Whether there are any qualities which ridges ought 


| 


It will eaſily appear, that all ridges ought to be made 
ſtraight. Crooked Bages, it is obvious, are attended with 
ſeveral inconveniencies. In plowing them, the cattle 
are not always going exactly in the ſame direction with the 
plough ; ſhort turnings are often neceflary, as fields ar 
generally bounded by ſtraight lines, or lines not crook 
in the ſame manner with the ridges ; and, when there is 
a ſmall deſcent, the water, as it runs in the furrows, meets 
with reſiſtance. 7 | £6 

It is obvious, that when the plough goes in a curve, as 
it does in plougbing crooked ridges, the draught is not in 
the ſame direction with the beam, but is either to the right 
or leſt of it; and this gives the plough cither too much or 
too little land. 3 | 44 51 

It is obvious likewiſe, that, when ridges are crooked in 
a manner different from the lines by which a field is bound- 
ed, in ploughing the ridges upon the ſides, one part of 
them muſt de fniſhed before ſome other parts are near 
done; and thus ſhort turnings are neceſſary, which hurt 
the land much by the treading of the horſes. 

It is obvious hkewiſe, that, as a crooked furrow is con- 
tinually altering the direction of the water, and has a leſs. 
deſcent than a ſtraight furrow, the water, as it runs 
along it, muſt meet with greater reſiſtance, and thus 
penetrates the ſoil, and makes it more difficult to convey 
It away. 3 c 

Theſe inconveniencies are removed by making the 
ridges ſtraight. For, in plowing ſtraight ridges, the 
cattle are always going in the ſame direction with the 
| plough.; no ſhort turnings are necefſary, as fields can be 
made of an equal breadth in all places ; and the furrows. 
having a greater deſcent, the water meets with leſs reſiſt · 
ance, and is more eaſily conveyed away. 

Straight ridges not only remove the inconveniencies 
with which crooked ridges are attended, but it is found 
that they are to be attended with no inconveniences them- 
ſelves : they require indeed a little attention in the plough- 
man, which is itſelf an advantage; and therefore, upon 
all occaſions, are to be preferred, , 

As, in all kinds of ſoil, ridges ought to be ſtraight, ſo 
likewiſe they ought to be equal, equal one to another, 
and the ſame ridge equally broad in all places. Unequal 
ridges are attended with inconveniencies, as well as crook- 
ed ridges. It is difficult to ſow them with exaQtneſs ; it is 
difficult to alter them, when neceſſary; and the plough 
muſt often turn in the middle of the ridge, which does. 
great harm, by the treading of the horſes, gr it muſt be 


driven empty to the end. | 7 
Theſe inconveniencies may be removed by making the 
7 be ſown with greater 


ridges equal. Equal ridges ma 
exactneſs, and conſequently with leſs ſeed ; it is eaſy to 
change them, one into two, or two into three, as occa- 
ſion requires ; and the ſame furrow that finiſhes the plough- 
ing of the ridge in one place, finiſhes it in all places; fo 
that there is no neceſſity to turn the plough in the middle 
of the ridge, or to drive it forward the ſhorteſt ſpace, with- 
out turning up a furrow. | | 

In many places of England and Scotland the ridges are 
{till crooked and unequal ; and, in many places, they are 
much broader, and much higher raiſed in the crown, than 
the nature of the ſoil allows. Were the ridges altered, 
and the fields laid down in a proper manner, as the ſoil re- 
quires, it would be a great advantage. At the ſame time, 
it may be obſerved, that much harm is done, by proceed- 


to have, whatever is the ſituation of the land. | | 


ing in this matter with too much precipitancy. 1 ne- 
EN arys 


ceſſary, therefore, that we conſider it as an affair of ſome | 
importance. | #Þ 

1 is neceſſary to obſerve, in the firſt place, that ridges 
muſt not be raſhly altered : on the contrary, great caution 
is to be uſed. 

If the ſoil is very dry, ridges may be altered without 
great danger, though high ; and they may be made ſtraight 
without being levelled. For, though the old furrows are 
{till lower than the reſt of the field, yet this is attended 
with no bad conſequences in dry land; and by degrees, 
they are filled up in ploughing. But then, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that there is not much land in Scotland, on which 
the ridges, at preſent, are high raiſed, in its nature fo dry, 
as to allow this to be done. | | 

If the ſoil is wet, the ridges cannot be made ſtraight till 
the ground is levcl, without great danger. For the water 
will lodge in the hollows of the old furrows. from whence | 
it will not be poſſible to force it. Some perſons that make 
their ridge ſtraight before they are ſufaciently levelled, 
draw water-furrows along the hollows of the old furrows, 
to carry off the water that is apt to lodge there. 'This is 
of ſome uſe, but does not fully anſwer the purpoſe. A 
quantity of looſe earth, in ploughing, is thrown into the 
old furrows. The water, as it falls, penetrates this looſe , 
earth, and is retained by it, notwithſtanding the water- 
furrows. Beſides, theſe water-furrows muſt be nearly 
cleaned out with a ſpade, and made deeper in the places 
where they are intercepted by the crowns of the new ridges, 
otherwiſe they are of very little uſe. | 

Before ridges can properly be made ſtraight, it is ne- 
ceſſary therefore that the land be made as level as poſſi- 
ble. fs 

But it muſt be obſerved, that it is as dangerous to level 
ridges raſhly as to alter them before they are levelled : for 
if ridges are levelled too faſt, and thereby a great depth of 
looſe earth thrown ſuddenly into the furrows, it will not 
be poſſible to convey away the water that falls upon them. 
The water as it falls will ſink to the bottom, and there 
will lodge and chill the foil; and the earth thrown into 
the furrows being looſe, the cattle in ploughing muſt fink 
to the bottom likewiſe, by which the land is very much 
poached, E902 | | 

It is recommended therefore to every perſon, ſeriouſly, 
to conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, be- 
fore he proceeds to the altering old ridges ; and if the foil 
is wet, to level the ridges very gradually. When the ſoil 
is deep, and inclining to be wet, and a ſufficient lope for 
carrying off the water, it is probable, that the Jois ariſing 
from the levelling ſteep and broad ridges ſuddenly, may 
exceed the profit of many years ariſing from the ridges be- 
ing properly laid down; and therefore, if a view to inclo- 
ſing makes it neceſſary to ſtraight the ridges, the levelling 
them ſhould be the work of ſeveral years. Even ſuppoſing 
that the ſoil is ſhallow, and the ridges raiſed ſo high, that 
there is nothing but graſs left in the furrows, yet ſtill it is 
improper to level the ridges too faſt, though levelling in 
this cale is neceſſary. 7... | 

In levelling ridges -a great hollow is made in the 
crowns. "This is occaſioned by frequent ſucceſſive cleav- 
ings, which, is the method commonly uſed for leveiling | 
ridges. It is obvious, that by the firſt cleaving a hollow | 
is made in the 'crown of the ridge equal to the depth ond 
breadth of the furrow which the plough makes ; whereas 


” 


_ the parts on each fide of the ridge are but little levelled, 


and at each ſucceſſive cleaving this hollow is made greater. 
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Such a quantity of new earth immediately turned up, is 


not fit for vegetation. Beſides, this hollow becomes {6 
reat, and the parts of the ridge on each ſide of it becomes 
o ſteep, that it is impoſſible to plough them in a propet 
"nth cake, d evalting 3 hit ad ns; e 
In this caſe, when levelling is ſtill thought r 
furrows from each fide muſt be eng back by t 


1 
. 
8 % 


plough into this hollow, by which a new ſmall ridge * 
t 


formed upon the crown of the old one, and then the re- 
maining parts of the ridge may be levelled as before. Some 
perſons, inſtead of this, plough acroſs the ridges. This 


method ſerves the ſame purpoſes; it both throws ſome 


earth into the hollows, and levels the ridges; for the 
plougb in going carries off ſome earth from every height, 
and leaves ſome in every hollow. But then land muſt not 
be left in this ſituation during the wet ſeaſon, unleſs water- 
furrows are drawn along the furrows, and alſo in ſome- 
caſes along the crowns ; for unleſs this is done, the water 
that falls upon the field cannot be conveyed away. At the 
next ploughing, the whole old ridges may be levelled in 
the ſame manner as at the firſt ploughing ; or, if thought 
more proper, may be divided into two equal ridges, 
ploughed in ſuch a manner that the furrow betwixt them 
may be exactly in the crown of the old ridge, and the other 
furrows exactly in the furrows of the old ridge. By this 
operation the old ridge is raiſed from the furrows, and le- 
velled from the crown. [OE TH Ws 
When a perſon is upon a ſcheme of levelling, this me- 
thod of dividing the ridges into two will be found very 
proper, either when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when 
the barley-land gets the' winter-ploughing. n 
Though land may be in ſuch a ſituation as to allow the 


ridges to be levelled with ſafety, yet unleſs it is remark- 


ably dry, and in no caſe in danger of being damaged by too 
much water, the ridges ſhould not be altered, excepting 
when the land is ſummer-fallowed ; and in that caſe, be- 
ſides the ploughing that alters the ridges, there ought to be 
another before the wet ſeaſon comes on, that ſo the bot- 
tom may be ſufficiently firm to refiſt the water. 
We have obſerved, that ridges ſerve to remove wetneſs, 
and to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air, and we 
have ſhown what kind is moſt Proper for theſe, purpoles. 


But this is not enough; it is necefary likewiſe to conſider 


in what manner ridges ought to be placed. This is a mat- 
ter of ſome conſequence : for, according to the poſition of 


ridges, water may be either conveyed away or retained; - 


and ſome aſſert likewiſe, that by this the ſoil may be better 
expoſed to the influence of ch | 


ridges. - = 
When the land is wet, as is often the caſe, it is certain 


that ridges ought to be placed with a view to the convey- - 
ing away the water : but when land is dry, as is ſometimes : 


the caſe, then ridges ſhould be placed with a view to the 
retaining the water. - 


The moſt common way of placing ridges where there is - 


a Nope, is along the declivity in fog to line from the top 
to the bottom ; and land is commonly laid out with a view 
to this. Where the declivity is gentle, this is, no doubt, 


a very proper way of placing the Tidges ; but if the decli- 
vity is great, this way of placing the, ridges allows the ſoil *- 
to be waſhed away by the rain. It is obvious, that water, 
in running off of land, carries a part of the foil along with * 
it, and the quantity is Fer in proportion to the violence 


with which it runs. 


E climates where there are hea 


* ſhowe 


e ſun and wind. Theſe - 
things therefore muſt be kept in view in the placing of 


ſhowers of rain, the damage done by this is not inconſi- 
derable. Therefore, in this caſe, placing ridges acroſs 
the declivity is the moſt proper way ; for when ridges are 
placed acrols, the water meets with many interru in 
its courſe, and does not run off with ſuch violence as when 
placed along from top to bottom, and therefore does not 
carry off ſuch a quantity of the ſoil along with it. 
Inſtead of this ſome perſons make the ridges very nar- 
row. This ſerves the ſame purpoſe ; for in rtion to 
the number of furrows, there is the lefs water in each fur- 
row, and conſequently it runs with leſs violence. How- 
ever, placing the ridges in this manner is not ſo proper for 
this purpoſe as placing them acroſs the declivity, and, be- 
8 is not ſo proper ſor retaining the water in a dry ſea- 

n. 

When land is very dry, and in no danger of being da- 


maged by the ſtagnation of water, the ridges ought to be 


ou acroſs the declivity, as near the level as poſſible ; 
this retains both the water and the ſoil. It is obvious, 
that when ridges are placed in this manner, the water can- 
not get off by running along the ſurface, by which the ſoil 
1s in the greateſt danger of being carried away. As the 
furrows flop it in its courſe down the hill, it can get off 
in no other way than by penetrating the ſoil. By this a 
Part of it is retained ; what of it gets off is clear, and 
carries no ſoil along with it. 

When land is dry at the head of the ridges, and wet at 
the foot, and no proper fall for carrying off the water, as 
is frequently the caſe, the ridges ſhould be placed in the 

fame manner, directly acroſs the declivity. For, in this 
Caſe, every furrow in ſome meafure retains the water that 
falls upon the ridge above, and thereby-prevents it from 
ſinking towards the bottom of the field, and lodging there. 
By this way of placing the ridges, the dry part of the 
field is rendered wetter, and the wet part of the field is 
rendered drier than otherwiſe they would be. 
This is likewiſe a very proper way of placing the ridges, 
even when the declivity is but ſmall, if the land is in the 
ſituation mentioned, dry at the head, and wet at the foot. 
It muſt be owned, however, that this will not entirely an- 
ſwer the end propoſed : for the water will penetrate the 
{oil ; and when it is reſiſted by till or clay, will find its 
way along theſe to the bottom of the field. But chis will 
not be ſo ſudden, as in the other way of placing the rid- 


ges : and the ſoil at the head, which 1s naturally dry, will | 


receive more benefit from the rain as it falls. 

When land is wet, and the water may be conveyed 
away from the bottom of the field, the ridges ſhould be 
placed acroſs likewiſe ; not directly, but with a ſmall lope 
to a drain or furrow on the ſide of the field from top to bot- 
tom, by which the whole water is conveyed away. In this 
caſe every furrow becomes a drain to the ridge below, and 
prevents the water ſrom running over it. 

When land is wet from the breaking out of ſmall 
ſprings, this way of placing the ridges is alſo very pro- 
per. The furrows convey away the water as it riſes, and 
preveht it from doing any damage. 

It is neceſſa 
ner, to ſerve theſe purpoſes, ſhou 
when the furrow is kept in one place, it is a more proper 


drain than when altered. When the furrows are kept in 


one place, the bottom is always firm, and the water runs 
eaſily along it; whereas, if changed, it may fall upon 
places of the field, where the ſurface, being raiſed by for- 
mer ploughings, will prevent them from reaching the firm 


| 
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bottom. Beſides, if the ſprings break out in the furrows, 
by changing their place, they may break out in other parts 
of the ridge. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that ridges placed in 
this manner ſhould not be raiſed in the crown, but kept 

uite flat ; that ſo, by the natural deſcent of the ground, 
the whole water that falls upon the ridge may be conveyed 
into the furrow below. 

It was before obſerved, that ſome perſons aſſert, that, 
by a proper poſition of ridges, the ſoil is better expoſed to 
the influence of the ſun and air. Theſe perſons recom. 
mend the paying a regard to this. But it cannot be done 
excepting when the land is quite flat, and when the placing 
of the ridges makes no difference as to its wetneſs. How- 
ever, as this is repreſented by thoſe perſons as important, 
ſome attention ſhall be given to what they ſay. | 

Some lviſe the placing the ridges ſouth and north; and 
the reaſon which they allen for this, is, that thereby the 
ſun may have an equal influence upon all parts of the 


ridge. 

Others, again, adviſe the- placing the ridges eaſt and 
weſt ; and the reaſon which they aſſign, is, that they may 
ſhelter each other from the cold north wind. 

Which of theſe advantages is the greateſt, is uncertain, 
It is even uncertain whether they can be called advantages 
at all. X 

It may be diſputed, whether, in the winter-ſeaſon, cold or 
heat is moſt beneficial to land. That heat is beneficial and 
cold deſtructive to plants, is certain. But cold poſſibly may 
be as proper as heat for preparing land for the nouriſhment 
of plants. It is allowed, that the coldneſs of the north wind 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the quantity of falts that it 
carries along with it. Theſe falts are beneficial to land; 
and therefore an expoſure to the north ſeems to be rather 
a benefit than a diſadvantage. This is confirmed from 
obſervation. The lands on the north fide of riſing grounds 
are, generally ſpeaking, more fertile than. thoſe on the 
ſouth-ſide. It is certain, that the richeſt lands in Scot-- 
land have this ſituation, and are expoſed to the north. 

It may be diſputed likewiſe, whetber the north or. the 
ſouth- ſide of an caſt and weſt ridge has moſt benefit from 
the ſun in ſummer. It is not to be denied, that the rays of 
the ſun fall more directly on the ſouth fide of the ridge; 
but then let it be obſerved, that the north fide has 74 
nefit of the ſun's rays in the mornings and evenings, when 
the ſun is ſo low, that the ſouth ole is under the ſhade; 
which may poſſibly balance the loſs ſuſtained by the greater 
obliquity of the ſur's rays about mid-day. ve IEP 

Theſe things have been mentioned, to ſhow, that it is- 
uncertain, which way of placing ridges expoſes the land 


f beſt to the influence of the ſun and air ; and therefore, 


that, in Pens them, it is needleſs to have any view in 
this. When the placing of ridges makes no difference 
as to the wetneſs of land, then we are chiefly to have in 


view the conveniency of ploughing and laying out the 


land in proper breaks. 


of two contiguous ridges may be plough 


There are three different ways of ploughing ridges : 


to obſerve, that ra + 18 in wy 2 gathering, caſting, and cleaving. 
not be altered ; for 
: | 


Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in 
the ſame place in which they were before. The plough 
begins in the crown, and ploughs out the ridge, turning 
the earth towards the crown, where it entered. Every 
ridge is ploughed by itſelf ;. or, inſtead of this, the halves 
ed together. By 


this method of ploughing, the ridge is higher . 
re. 
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before, It is obvious, that, as the earth on each ſitle is 
turned upon the crown, and thrown. up out of the fur- 
rows, the ridge is raiſed, both by making the crown higher, 
and the furrows lower... - 

- Caſting keeps the crowns and furrows likewiſe in the 
fame place, in which they were before. Ihe ridges are 

loughed in pairs. The plough may enter in the furrow 
qa. 6 the ridges, and plough out the ridges, turning the 
earth towards the furrow, where it entered. Or the 
plough may enter in the furrow on the right ſide of the 


two ridges, then turn to the one on the left, and plough 
aut the ridges, turning the earth to theſe furrows, and 


from the furrow that is ixt them. By this method of 
ploughing, the ridges are kept of the ſame height in the 


crown, and one of the furrows made a little higher, and 


the other a little lower than before. The earth is taken 
from one furrow, and thrown into the other, and this is 
done alternately through the field. If this is reverſed at 
next ploughing, that is, the earth turned into the fur- 
rows from which it was taken at the former ploughing, 


thereby the ridges are preſerved in the ſame ſituation. 


Cleaving is the reverſe of gathering. The plough en- 
ters in the furrow on the right ſide of the ridge, turns to 
the furrow on the left ſide, and ploughs out the ridge, turn- 
ing the carth from the crown towards the furrows. Every 
ridge is ploughed by itſelf ; or, inſtead of this, the halves 
of two contiguous ridges may be ploughed together. If 
the ridge is raiſed in the crown, by this method of plough- 
ing it is made flatter. It is obvious, that, by this me- 
tho& of ploughing, earth is thrown into the furrows, by 
which they are made higher ; and that earth is taken from 
the crowns, by which they are made lower. If the ridge 
is already flat, by this method it is changed, and the crown 
turned into the furrow. | 

When a field-is laid out in the manner judged moſt 
proper, with reſpect to the breadth and height of the 
ridges, it ſhould be ploughed in one or other of theſe ways 
mentioned, according to its ſituation. If the ridges are 
broad and high, caſting will be found to be the moſt pro- 
per method. of ploughing.. For this is the only way by 
which they can be ploughed, and yet kept in the ſame 
ſituation : cleaving will make them . ; and gathering 


will raiſe them higher. If they are flat and narrow, cleav- 


ing will be found to be the beſt method. Cleaving flat 
ridges, and thereby turning the crowns into furrows, and 
the furrows into crowns, has theſe peculiar advantages : 
a field is much ſooner ploughed in this way, than in any 
other ; and a quantity of freſh earth, at every ploughing, 
is expoſed to the air, and employed in vegetation : and 
the ridges being kept level, are ſown with exactneſs. 
In no caſe gathering is proper, unleſs when the proper 
fituation of the ridge.renders it rather too wet for winter 


' grain. 


It may not be improper, in this place, to conſider a 
method of ploughing, uſed in ſome places, called ribbing. 
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ing is ſeldom practiſed, but in the beginning of winter- 
and upon land to be ſown with barley, after two more 
clean ploughings. It does not prevail ſo much as former- 
ly, and 1s very much condemned by our modern impro- 
vers. But, however much it may be condemned, it cer- 
tainly has its uſes. It keeps the land dry ; the rain that 
falls is confined to the furrows, from whence the looſe 
earth is taken, and eaſily finds its way off. It facilitates 
the rotting of the ſtubble, by covering it and keeping it 
dry ; it makes the froſt penetrate a greater quantity of the 
ſoil ; and it alſo expoſes a larger ſurface to the influence of 
the air. 'Theſe things make this kind of ploughing, in 
ſome caſes, preferable to a clean ploughing. © 

There is alſo another method of ploughing called bout- 
ing. It is performed by throwing the earths of twofurrows 
towards each other upon ſome faſt land. 'This is certain- 
ly an improvement upon ribbing, and better anſwers all 
the purpoſes of it. 6 

By this method ribs are placed where furrows were be- 


fore, and furrows where ribs were before ; and'the ſurface 


— 


; 


* 


is entirely changed, what was above turned down, and 
what was below turned up. Theſe two ploughings may be 
performed with the ſame ſtrength, and in the fame time 
with one clean ploughing ; and, it js probable, that, upon 
trial, in ſome caſes, will be found more beneficial. 
As a further improvement of this method of ploughing, 
it is propoſed to rib the land, and, at the fame time, to. 
plough it clean. This is done by throwing the earths of 
three or four ſurrows together in ſuch a manner, as to leave 
no faſt land below ; and is the ſame thing with ploughing 
the land in ridges about three feet broad, from the middle - 
of one furrow to the middle of the other. This ſerves all. 
the purpoſes of the other kinds of ribbing, and, beſides, , 
has theſe further advantages; the land being clean ploug — 
ed, weeds are more effectually deſtroyed, and the ſoil 1s 
better opened for receiving benefit from the froſt and air. 
This method may likewiſe be reverſed by another plough- 


ing. The ſurface may be entirely changed, and the ribs. 


turned into furrows, and the furrows into ribs: - 
Theſe different methods of ploughing, the laſt two ex- 
cepted, are known to every common ploughman, and they _ 
ſhould be attended to by every improver, as of importance; 
without a proper knowledge of them he cannot give di- 
rections to his ſervants, nor prevent them from falling in- 
to blunders in the execution, which they are but too apt 
to do. The ignorance of a maſter in things which his ſer- 
vants are acquainted with, is attended with bad conſe- 
quences ; it gives them an indifferent opinion of his know - 
ledge of farming, and makes them deſpiſe every new thing 
which he propoſes, as abſurd and whimfical. 
It was JET that ploughmen are apt to commit blun- 


ders in ploughing. Thus in gathering ridges, if care is not 


taken in beginning the ploughing of the ridge, ſome firm 
land will be left in the crown, and the crown itſelf fo much 
raiſed above the reſt of the ridge, that no feed will lie up- 


This method of ploughing is performed by making fur- | on it. It is ſometimes obſerved, that juſt on the crown. 
rows about two feet diſtant from each other: one half of | of a ridge, where the ſoil is deepeſt, there is leſs corn, and-- 
the ſurface is untouched by the plough, and the other half, | more root weeds, than in- any other part of the ridge... 
which the plough turns up in making the furrows, is thrown. | This is certainly occaſioned by allowing firm land to re 
on the top of what remains faſt. The land may be ploughed | main. there in ploughing, and by raiſing the crown like a-. 
in this manner, either without regard to ridges ; or the | peak above the reſt of the ridge. The ploughman, in- 
plough may be made to enter and turn, as it does in ga- ſtead of turning back the earth of the firſt furrow, and the 
| thering, caſting, or cleaving ; that is, a ridge may be | firm land below it, keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as to lay the 
ribbed in the way of gathering or cleaving ; and two ridges | earth of the ſecond furrow up to it, or on the top of it.. 
may be ribbed'in the way of caſting. This kind of plough- This leaves firm land betwi xt the ſurrows, and raiſes the 


gown of the ridge to a peak. But if he is directed to 
draw the furrows ſo near, as to turn back the earth of 
the firſt in making the ſecond, no firm land will be left, 
and the earth, that by the other method is thrown upon 
the crown, will be ſcattered. 

This blunder is oftener committed when flat ridges are 
cleayed. In cleaving, if the ridges are ploughed out turn- 
ing the plough always to the left, it is impoſſible to pre- 
vent the two furrows, laid together in the crown of the new 
ridge, from being at too great a diſtance, and raiſed higher 
than the reſt of the ridge. When ridges are cleaved in this 
manner, the earth of the firſt furrow that the moon 
makes, is turned over upon firm land, and backed by the 
earths of the other furrows in their courſe. This makes it 
impoſſible to get at this firm land in ploughing the next 
ridge, without turning up the firm land itſelf, and the carth 
of the furrow laid over it, upon the top of the earth of the 
ſecond furrow, by which the crown of the ridge would be 
raiſed to a high ſharp peak. Now, to prevent this, the 
ploughman, in ploughing the next ridge, keeps at a pro- 

diſtance, and does not touch the firm land, over which 
the earth of the firſt furrow is laid. But it may be ob- 
ſerved, that he muſt either keep at ſuch a diſtance as to 
leave firm land in the crown of the new ridge equal to the 
breadth of two furrows, or he muſt turn the carth of his 
furrow upon the top of the earth of that firſt ſurrow. By 
this the crown of the ridge is ſtill high raiſcd, and ſome 
firm land till left. 

But ridges of this kind may be clcaved without leaving 
any unploughed land, or without raiſing the crown much 


above the reſt of the ridge. The method of doing it is this: | 


after the plough has made the firſt ſurrow, inſtead of turn- 
ing to the left, and making a furrow on the other ſide of 
the ridge, it turns to the right, and throws back the earth 
of its firſt furrow along with the firm land below it, and 
after going round again in the ſame courſe, turns to the 


other fide of the N and goes twice round in the ſame 


manner, after which the ridge betwixt the two fſierings, 
as they are called, is ploughed out, as at firſt propoſed. 
When the ploughing of the ridge is finiſhed, a new ſier- 
ing is made in the next furrow, by the plough going twice 
round, as before directed, and then the ridge betwixt the 
laſt-made fiering and the ploughed land is ploughed opt in 
the ſame manner as before; and in the ſame way the fier- 


lags are made till the whole field is ploughed. * By this | 
method there is no firm land leit below the earth of the 


furrow ; and the earth that is turned towards the crown 
being ſcattered, and not laid all in one place, the crown 
{ſelf is not much raiſed above the reſt of the. ridge. 

It may be obſerved likewiſe, that in caſting ridges, if 
care is not taken, the furrow towards which the earth is 
thrown will be ſo filled up as to be improper for a drain. 
The plough enters the ridge near the furrow, and throws 
the earth towards it, turns to the right, and throws the 
earth from the oppoſite ſide towards it likewiſe ; am then 
goes in the tract of the old furrow, betwixt the earths of 
the furrows made on each fide. This furrow, towards 
which the earth is thrown, is ſometimes ſo filled up as to 
render it improper for a drain. We have ſhown how the 
earth around it is ploughed. "The furrow-which the plough 
makes going in the track of the old ſurrow, betwixt the 
earths of the ſurrows on each fide, is called a gore-fur- 
row. On the left fide, the plough having no mold-board, 


the looſe earth falls back int) the furrow behind the plougb, 
| lan em with the harrow, ſo as to cover. the ſeed. + Unleſsche 


F 
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and fills it up, or at leaſt makes it unfit for a drain, which 
in wet land is a great diſadvantage. 

But this may be prevented by proper care ; the furrow 
may be made clean, and fit for a drain. The method of 
doing it is this: the plough enters about two feet from 
the furrow, and inſtead of turning to the other ſide, re- 
turns on the ſame fide, turning back the earth, and then 
goes round again in the fame courſe ; after this turns to 
the other fide of the furrow, and does the ſame, going 
twice round, By this the gore-furrow is made quite 
clean, and, like the crowns of ridges, formed at about 
two feet diſtance on each fide. 

Some other things of a like nature might be mention- 
ed. Theſe have been inſiſted upon, to ſhow, that it is 
neceſſary to attend to every circumſtance of ploughing, 
that ſo this important work may be performed in the 
moſt proper manner. 

The chief deſign of harrowing land is, to ſmooth the 
ſurface. By this weeds are deſtroyed, and ſeed, if ſown, 
is covered. 
| Root-weeds, tnat are looſed by the plough, are ſome- 
times torn up by the harrow, and thus are deſtroyed, 
When this is the deſign of harrowing, the harrows ſhould 
go acroſs the ridges, or rather acroſs the way that the 
plough has gone, Becauſe, by going acroſs the earths 
of the furrows, the teeth of the harrow are apter to 
catch hold of the roots, than if it ſhould go in the ſame 
way with the plough. 

Though the  harrow may bring ſome part of the roots 
above ground, yet commonly ſome other parts continue 
below, which will grow if undiſturbed. This makes it 
neceſſary for perſons to follow the harrows, and gather 


all the roots which _ obſerve brought up, and carry 


them off the field, or burn them. 5 
If harrowing does not actually tear up the roots, it en- 
courages their vegetation, by filling up the hollows, and 
thereby defending them againſt their greateſt enemy, the 
drought. On this account harrowing is improper for 
deſtroying root-weeds, excepting aſter a ſpring-plough- 
ing, when the land is ſoon to be ploughed again for 


ſeed. For at this ſeaſon the drought is ſeldom violent, 


and it has not time to operate in the deſtruction of the 
roots; and thereſore whatever the-harrows bring out is ſo 
much deſtroyed. 

The ſame things that make -harrowing improper for 
deſtroying root-weeds, make it. very-proper for deſtroying 
ſeed-weeds. "The ſmoother that the ſurface is. made, and 
the more effeEtually that the mold is broke, the ſeeds near 


| | the ſurface are the more expoſed to the air, and the ſap, 


which is in the land, the more effeCtually retained. Both 
theſe are neceſſary to promote the vegetation of the ſeeds ; 
and they muſt vegetate before they can. be deſtroyed. But 
harrowing not only promotes the vegetation of the ſeeds 
of weeds, but alſo.deſtroys the young plants when ſprung 
up; ſo that one ploughing, if the ſeaſon is favourable, and 
ſoil allows, may be attended with ſeveral harrowings, and 
thereby ſeveral crops of weeds deſtroyed. 

If land riſes in hard clods, the harrow makes but little 
impreſſion; at leaſt before the clods are broken, the land 
is made ſo firm by the treading. of the. horſes, and the 
weight of the harrows, as 2 render the work uſeleſs, and 
ſometimes deſtructive. - Great care ſhould: therefore be 
taken to prevent land from being brought to this ſituation. 
If land once riſe in hard clods, it is vain to to break. 


1 


ſeaſon is very wet, it will remain in this ſituation throug a 


ſummer, and afford but little nouriſhment for the crop. 

3 it will remain in this ſituation after men have 
to break the clods with malls. 

If the foil is light and ſpungy, it can ſcarcely get 


| too much harrowing ; for the more that it 18 harrowed, 


it becomes the firmer. But if the foil is ſtiff, the leſs 


harrowing it gets the better, if the purpoſes propoſed are 


anſwered. The eſfects of harrowing arg in this caſe con- 
wary to thoſe of ploughing. Ploughing renders Tiff ſoil 
more free-and open, but 3 renders it ſtill more 
firm and ſolid. | W 
The ordinary way of harrowing after ſeed is ſown, is 
firſt along the ridges, then acroſs, and then along again. 


If ridges are flat, they may be hatrowed either along or 
acroſs; and the work may be begun or ended either way. | 


But if the tidges are ſteep, it is improper to begin by har- 
rowing acroſs, becauſe thereby too much of the ſeed will 
be drawn into the furrows. If the ridges are "oy ſteep, 
for the fame reaſon, it is improper to harrow acrols at all. 
For another reaſon it is thought improper to harrow acroſs 
ridges when the land has been ploughed immediately out 
of lea or graſs. In ploughing this kind of land, the ſward 


zs for the moſt part turned over whole; ſo that when the 


barrow goes acrols, inſtead of tearing the ſward, it is apt 
to turn it back into the furrow'from whence it was taken. 
When ridges are gathered or caſt, this will probably hap- 
pen. In caſting, the earths of the ſurrows on one fide of 
the ridge are turned towards the crown; and, in gather- 
ing, the earths of the furrows on both ſides are turned the 
ſame way ; and therefore the harrows, when, drawn from 
the crown to the furrow, are apt to take hold of the un- 
broken ſward, and turn it back. But this does not ſo rea- 
dily happen when the ridge is cloven. [Becauſe in cleav- 
ing, the earths of the furrows on both ſides of the ridge be- 
ing turned from the crown, the harrowe, in going up from 
the furrow, are not in ſuch danger of turning, them back. 
In ploughing lea, the earths of the furrows are ſometimes 
placed as exactly as poihble upon their edge, that fo _ 
may be the more eaſily torn by the harrows. When theſe 
are turned to the crown, they do not ſupport each other ; 
and are therefore eaſily turned back by the barrow, in go- 
ing from the crowns to the furrows: but when the earths 
ate turned tothefurrows, ſo they ſupport each other by their 
weight; and therefore are not ſo eaſily turned back by the 
harrows in going up from the furrows to the crowns. 

Rolling of land is practiſed with ſucceſs, both on land 
tIving in graſs and on land in tillage. It is of advantage to 
land in graſs, by preſſing down mole-hills and mole-runs. 
Some fay, that it allo deſtroys fog. 

When land is laid down in graſs for hay, rolling is of 
uſe in ſmoothing the ſurface ;- and, when laid down in 
graſs for paſture, it makes the. graſs ſtool, or tiller, and 
grow thicker. : 


There is a kind of land, which, when clover is ſown. 


upon it, throws out the young plants after froſt. Roll- 
ing, in the beginning of winter, and immediately after 
the froſt is gone, it is ſaid, will, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
vent this. The firſt rolling prevents the froſt from pene- 
trating ſo deep, as otherwiſe it would do; and the ſe- 


cond makes the land firm, after having been looſed by | 


the change from froſt to open weather. ; 
Rolling-may alſo be uſed with advantage upon land in 


tillage. hen the land is naturally ſtiff, and may be 


reduced by the barrow, rolling is very improper : for n 


| 


1 


| 
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makes this kind of land ſtill Grmer than the harrow does. 
But if the land riſes in clods, which the harrow does not 
reduce, rolling is very proper; for it ſmooths the ſurface, 
and breaks the clods, more effectually than harrowing. 

When the land is light and ſpungy, the roller ſhould 
ay be applied after ſeed is ſown; for it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to make this land too firm, TID. 77 

It was obſerved, that, to deſtroy root-weeds, land 
ſhould be made rough, and raiſed in.asdarge pieces as poſ- 
ſible; and that it ſhould be allowed to lie for ſome time 
in that ſituation. Rolling, after this, is of great uſe; 
for, without it, if the weather continues dry, it will 
not be poſſible to make the land fit for receiving another 
ploughing. 

If the land is ſoft below, and ſome hart clods upon the 
ſurface, which the harrow does not break, rolling may 
be uſed with ſome advantage: for, beſides ſmoothing the 
ſurface, it will break ſome of the clods ; and ſuch of them 
as are preſſed down, will be diſſolved by the natural 
fermentation of the ſoil, if in good heart. | 
Sometimes in ſtiff land, ploughed, dry, after a former 
wet ploughing. or when, 'by any accident, it has been 
much trod upon, the whole riſes in hard clods, which 
the harrows cannot break, ſo as to cover the ſeed. 'In 
this caſe rolling is of great uſe. It bruiſes ſome of the 
clods ; and, when followed by the break-hartow, theſe 
clods. are raiſed up and broken Though rolling ſhould do. 
no ſervice but ſmooth the' ſurface, yet, on that account, 
it ſhould be practiſed. For when the ſurface is ſmooth, 
the corn. may be cut down more expeditiouſly than when 
it is rough and uneven. ' When ſeeds are ſown for 
bay, it is abſolutely neteſſary to ſmooth the ſurface: the 
roller is moſt proper for. this. Some uſe it before, and 
ſome after ſowing. When it is uſed before ſowing, the 
ſeed is more equally ſcattered. | 

Graſs-ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſuch a manner as to lie 
near the ſurface ; otherwiſe they will net vegetate. The 
making the land firm by rolling is therefore an advantage, 


as, by it, the ſap is better preſerved ; and this does not 


ſo much damage to graſs as to corn, for the ſeveral kinds. 
of it are' commonly Fete foragers. ; 

But however all the operations of ploughing, harrowing, 
and rolling are performed, ſomething will be ſtill want- 
ing to promote vegetation, and this want is effectually ſup= 
plied by certain ſubſtances called manures. To apply theſe 
ſubſtances in ſuch a manner, as moſt effectually to promote 
vegetation, it is of importance to know their natures, and 
the ways in which they operate. This is the more neceſ- 
ſary, as, without it, we cannot know how to apply then: 
in the moſt proper manner to the different ſoils.. 

Manures operate, by communicating to the ſoil with 
which they are mixed, the vegetable food which they con- 
tain ; by communicating to it a power of attracting this, 
food in greater plenty from the air; by enlarging the ve- 
getable paſture which it contains; and by diſſolving the 
vegetable food which it is already poſſeſſed of, and fitting 
it for entering the roats of plants. 

Manures are very different in their natures. Some of 
them operate in all the ways mentioned; and there are 
none of them that do not operate in more ways than, 
one. hb” 

Great miſtakes have ariſen from ſuppoſing that manures 
operate only in one way. None have been attended with, 

reater loſs, than ſuppoſing that they ſerve only to, divide 
the ſoil, and that tillage may be ſubſtituted in theis place., 


1 


This is Mr. Tull's opinion, and is, indeed, the funda- 
mental principle of his horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 

Before one changes the ordinary practice of agriculture, 
in ſo important a point as baniſhing manures from his 
ſields, the good effects of which are fo obvious; he muſt 
be certain, that the principle which determines him to ſo 
im t a change, is itſelf well-founded. he 

„Tull has endeavoured to prove, that earth is the 
food of plants ; and hence infers, that to divide the earth 
into minute particles, by which it is fitted for entering 


their roots, is all that is neceſſary in agriculture: and this, 


he afſerts, may be done by tillage, without manures. 

When treating of the food of plants, we have at- 
tempted to ſhow, that other principles, beſides earth, are 
in the compoſition-of this food : and, if this is true, the 
want of manures, which provide theſe other principles, 
cannot be ſupplied by tillage. 

But ſuppoſing we allow, with Mr, Tull, that earth is 
the food of plants, yet ſtill it does not follow, that tillage 
may ſupply the. place of manures. It is certain, that 
every particle of earth which we obſerve, is not of the 
kind that is the food of plants. Every ſoil is a compoſi- 
tion of different earths; ſeveral of which, it is obvious, 
are not of this kind. | 

The great difference in ſoils equally pulveriſed, is a 
plain and convincing evidence of this. Now, let it be 
obſerved, that the earth contained in dung is of this kind ; 
it has already been food to plants, and therefore though all 
that is contained in the greateſt quantity of dung laid on at 
one time, is but ſmall in proportion to the quantity of ſoil 

employed in vegetation, as Mr. 'Tull juſtly obſerves ; yet 
it may be conſiderable in proportion to the quantity that 
1s really the food or pabulum of plants, If the quantity 
of earth contained in the quantity of dung commonly 
laid on at one time, is compared with the quantity of 
earth contained in the richeſt crop, it will be found ſeveral 
times larger; and therefore, by the laying on of this 
dung, food is provided for ſeveral good crops. _ 

Beſides, let it be obſerved, that the mechanical action of 
the plough cannot increaſe the number of the particles by 
which plants are nouriſhed ; they are fo ſmall as not to be 
obſerved in water, Mr. Tull ſuppoſes, that they are as 
ſmall as thoſe upon which the colour of bodies depends. 
Now, though pounding earth in a mortar may perhaps do 
ſomething to increaſe them, yet the action of the plough 
can never be ſuppoſed to do it. The plough can do no 


more than open the ſoil, or enlarge the paſture of plants, 


and .allow them to extend their roots in ſearch of their 
food, but does not increaſe the quantity of it; and there- 
or tillage cannot ſupply the p 1 dung, which not 
e ſood by the earth which it contains. 

It may further be obſerved, that the fermentation raiſed 
by dung continues for a conſiderable time; ſo that though, 
by ploughing, the foil may be as completely divided as by 
the fermentation of dung, yet it will not continue ſo : for 
after ſeed is ſown, the artificial paſture raiſed by ploughing 
1s continually decreaſing while the crop is growing; where- 
ar the artificial paſture, raiſed by the fermentation of dung, 
is continued by the continuance of this fermentation ; 


b 
and therefore, thovgh in the horſe-hceing huſbandry the 


want of dung may be ſupplied 
'Tull indeed obſerves, dung is 
| huſbandry. 


by hoeing, yet, as Mr. 
Fon neceflary in the old 


, 


| 


8 the ſoil by its fermentation, but alſo increaſes 
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If perſons attentively conſider the effects of manures, it 
will appear that they operate in all the ways mentioned, 
ures are found toenrich the beſt pulveriſed ſoil, and 
to do this again and again, after it is exhauſted by 
It is almoſt an univerſal practice in Scotland, to lay dung 
upon land that is kept conſtantly in tillage once in three, 
four, or five years. It is obſerved, that after the dung is laid 
on, the land becomes rich, and that the crops turn gradually 
worſe and worſe, till the whole virtues of the dung are ex- 
hauſted; and it is alſo obſerved, that immediately upon the 
dung being again applied, the land becomes rich as before. 
It is natural to conclude from this, that dung promotes ve- 
getation by increaſing the quantity of the vegetable food. 

It is found, that ſome manures loſe part of their virtues 
by being long expoſed to the air. After dung is ſufficiently 
rotten, the longer that it lies it becomes of leſs value, and 
does not 4 ſo large a quantity of land as when uſed in 
proper time. The dung of cows dried v their paſture, 
gathered, and laid upon other land, is ſcarcely to be dif- 
cerned in its effects on the crops produced: the fame quan- 
tity applied, whether carried from the byre, or by folding 
the cattle, enriches the land. From this it is obvious, 
that this kind of manure contains the vegetable food in 
itſelf, and does not receive it from the air. 

It is found, that ſome manures operate the ſooner, and 
with the greater violence, the longer that they are expoſed 
to the air before they are uſed. Lime and marles are of 
this kind; the longer they lie expoſed, they operate the 
ſooner ; and it is obſerved, that they have a ſtrong 
of attracting the virtues of the atmoſphere. From theſe 
things it is reaſonable to infer, that theſe manures operate, 
by communicating to the ſoil with which they are mixed, 
a Powe of attracting the vegetable food from the air. 

t is obſerved, that ſome manures exhauſt land of its ve- 
getable food, and do not reſtore it again when immediately 
—_ This is found to be the caſe with lime. Land 
thoroughly limed has been found to carry many very good 
crops: by degrees however the virtues of it have been 
exhauſted, and the land reduced to a worſe ſituation than 
before the lime was laid on. In this ſituation lime has 
been applied a ſecond time, but its effects found to be far 
inferior to what they were when firſt applied. This is 
ſufficient to convince us, that this manure operates by diſ- 
ſolving the vegetable food which it meets with in the 
ſoil, and fitting it for entering the roots of plants. 

It is certain, that all kinds of manures open the ſoil. 
Any perſon will be convinced of the truth of this, who 
will take the trouble to compare a piece of land, on whick 
dung, or any other manure has been laid, with a piece 
contiguous that has not been manured ; he will find the 
one much ſofter, much more free and open than the other. 
It muſt be allowed, therefore, that all manures operate 
by enlarging the vegetable paſture. 

Manures are commonly divided into claſſes. Some 
divide them into natural and artificial ; others divide them 
into the foſſil, the vegetable, and the animal; and treat 
of them in order, as belonging to each of theſe claſſes. 

The manures belonging to * of theſe claſſes, differ 
both in their nature and operation from thoſe in the other 
claſſes. Some of them likewiſe differ from others in the 
ſame claſs. The dividing them into claſſes, therefore, 
ſerves no purpoſe. All that is neceſſary is, to treat of the 
different particulars which the farmer can command, with- 
out conſidering to what claſs they belong. The 


| 
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The manures gencrally procured are dung, marles, aſhes, 
ſoot, ſea weed, ſhells, ſown vegetables, and water, 

There are ſeveral other things that are very rich ma- 
nures, ſuch as rags, leather, &c. But as theſe are to be 
procured only in [mall quantities, it is needleſs to treat of 
them ſeparately. | 

Dung is. commonly uſed to ſignify not only the excre- 
ment of; animals, but alſo all rotten vegetables, when uſed 
as manures. | 8 

Dung is the food by which animals are nouriſhed, re- 
duced to a corrupted ſtate. The ſtomach diſſolves the 
food of the animal, and reduces it to a ſtate of putrefac- 
tion much ſooner than is done by the air. It is by being 
in this ſtate of putrefaCtion that the juices fit for the nouriſh- 
ment of the body are conveyed by the guts into the blood. 
While bodies are in a ſound ſtate, their parts adhere firmly 
together, and they are incapable of being turned into the 
parts of other bodies. To render them capable of this, 
they muſt be reduced to their firſt principles. This is done 
by corruption. It is obſerved, that by corruption all the 
parts of bodies are relaxed, and the ſalts, oils, and other 


Juices which they contain, from being fixed, are made yo- 


latile. It is by being reduced to this ſtate in the ſtomach, 
that the things which the animal feeds upon become nou- 
riſhment to it, and are turned into parts of its body. 

All the juices contained by the things which animals 
feed upon, are not exhauſted by the guts; many of them, 
along with the earthy part of the food, are thrown out. 
There is no doubt that ſome of the earthy part of the food 
goes alſo to the nouriſhment of the animal ; but as the 
earth 15 rendered volatile by the falts and oils, there muſt 
be but a ſmall quantity of it in proportion to the quan- 
tity of theſe exhauſted by the animal; and therefore in the 
dung there muſt be a great quantity of earth in proportion 
to the other principles. However, as the dung contains all 
the Jones of the food, we may conſider the dung of 
thoſe animals that feed on vegetables as vegetables in a 
putrehed ſtate. | | 

Of the ſame nature is the dung of animals that feed up- 
on other animals. Vegetables are the original food. All 
animals either feed on pure vegetables, or on other ani- 
mals that feed on vegetables. Animals that feed on vege- 
tables are made up of the ſame things with vegetables, only 
under a differennt form ; and therefore the dung of ani- 
mals that feed upon theſc, is ſtill to be conſidered as 
. in a putrefied ſtate. 

Chemiſts inform us, that dung is eompounded of the ſame 
principles of which vegetables are compounded, of water, 
air, oils, ſalts, and earth. The earth which it contains 
13 of the abſorbent kind, and attraAs the other principles. 
They alſo inform us, that dung attracts and ferments with 
acids, and by this fermentation produces ſalts. A quality 
of ſalt, as was before obſerved, is to attract and diſſolve 
oi!s, and make them capable of being mixed with water. 

If theſe qualities of dung are conſidered, it will appear 
that it promotes vegetation in all the different methods be- 
fore-mentioned. - FONT TIO 

It promotes vegetation by increaſing the vegetable food. 
It is compounded of the ſame principles of which the ve- 
getable food itſelf is compounded, as we endeavoured to 
ſhew, when treating of the food of plants. This is alſo 
confirmed by the experience of all places and of all ages; 
and it is what no perſon will doubt of, who conſiders that 


it has the ſame , ry 
Equation ects upon land of all kinds, and in all 


bn It promotes vegetation by enlarging -the paſture of 
plants, it attracts acids from the air and foil ; and by 


| ron a fermentation with them, gan ſeparates the 


particles of the ſoil with which it is mixed. Every far- 
mer knows the truth of this from experience. 'The land 
upon which dung is laid, though naturally ſtiff, becomes 
ſoft and mellow, and is more eaſily ploughed than before. 

Dung, we have faid, enlarges the paſture-of plants, by 
attracting acids, and fermenting with them. Theſe acids 
are in the ſoil and air. They are in the ſoil ; for the ſoil 
produces acid plants. Chemiſts tell us, that the neutral 
ſalt found in ſoil is compounded of an alkaline falt, ſuch 
as is found in vegetables, and an acid ſpirit. All alkalis 
are ſtrong attractors of acids, ſo that, in the proceſs of an 
experiment upon ſoil, perhaps it may be difficult to keep 
them ſeparate, though they may exiſt ſeparate in it. The 
acid plants prevent theſe from mixing; or, perhaps, have 
a ſtronger power in their veſſels to ſeparate them, than 
other plants have. f 

But though there may be no acids in ſoil, excepting in 
the compound of neutral ſalts; yet there is no doubt, but 
they are in the air. Chemiſts find this by innumerable 


| experiments. Aſhes, when expoſed to the air, produce 


neutral ſalts ; the application of acids has the ſame effects. 
Any perſon may obſerve a ſalt adhering to the lime of old 
walls; this ſalt is not in the lime, it is produced by the 
air. The ſame ſalt is produced by acids, Other experi- 
ments might be mentioned, but theſe are ſufficient. 
Dung promotes vegetation, by communicating. to the 


| ſoil a power of attracting the vegetable food from the air. 


The earth which it contains, is of the abſorbent kind, 
and attracts all the other principles of the vegetable 
ſood ; and the ſalts which it contains and produces, at- 
tract oils. | 

It likewiſe promotes vegetation, by preparing the vege- 
table food for the nouriſhment of plants. By the falts 
which it contains and produces, it not only attracts oils, 
but alſo diffolves them, and makes them capable of be- 
ing mixed with water. It is probable, that oil is a prin- 
cipal part of the food of every plant which we cultivate in 
our fields, at leaſt is the ingredient of which it is eaſieſt to 
exhauſt the ſoil, and which it is moſt difficult to reſtore to 
it again. In proportion to the quantity of oil contained in 
any plant, in proportion it robs the foil by which it is 
nouriſhed of its vegetable food. But the nature of oil 
muſt be changed before it can enter the roots of plants. 
This change is made by falts ; they diſſolve it, and make 
it to mix with water. | 

Though dung promotes vegetation in all theſe ways 
mentioned; yet, as there are other bodies, that are much 
ſtronger attractors of acids, by which many of its eſſects 
are preduced ; it is probable, that it principally operates 
by increaſing the food of plants. Its effects in diſſolving 
the vegetable food in the ſoil, myſt be very trifling. The 
ſalts which it contains and produces, having its own oils to 
work upon, and being along with them conveyed into the 
roots of plants, cannot operate with any violence upon 
the oils which the ſoil contains. This is confirmed. by ex- 
perience. When the virtues of dung are exhauſted, the 
ſoil is no poorer than before it was laid on. | | 

Some new improvers are pleaſed to ridicule the old 
farmers, bacauſe they are ſo fond of dung: but none will 
do this who attentively conſider the virtues of it. Such 
other manures as can be obtained, are to be uſed ; and til- 


lage is „„ real to be attended to: but none of thele are 
a * . to 
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to ſuperſede the uſe of dung, which can be employed to A 


great advantage. 

Though dung in general has all the qualities mentioned, 
yet there are ſome kinds of it poſſeſſed of ſome of theſe 
qualities in a higher degree than others. There are as 


many kinds of dung as there are of animals, and in ſome, 


reſpvcts they all differ one from another. 

e difference betwixt one kind of dung and another, 
is commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from the different ſood of 
the animals. Green herbage, ſtraw, or hay; do not con- 
tain ſo much vegetable ſood in the fame quantity as grain 
does. Hence it is ſuppoſed, that the dung of cows is not 
fo rich as that of horſes, nor the dung of horſes fo rich 
as that of fowls. | 

But this difference muſt partly ariſe likewiſe from 
the nature of the animals, if it is true, that the dung of 
horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, and geeſe, all differ one 
from another, though ſed upon the ſame paſture. Some 
animals digeſt their food more quickly than others. 
This makes a difference in the dung produced by the 
ſame food. Some things are digeſted, and turned into 
a ſtate of corruption by ſome animals, that paſs through 
others found and undiſſolved. The matter then in the 


ſtomach that digeſts the food, muſt be different in the 
The dung mult partake ſomething of 


different animals. 
the nature of this, which makes another difference in 
the dung produced by the fame food. 

Some writers in agriculture treat of the dung of the 
different animals ſeparately. But it is needleſs to do this; 
for it requires more pains and expence to keep them ſepa- 
rate, and uſe each of them by itſelf, than all the advan- 
tages ariſing from this way, above the ordinary way, can 
poſſibly amount to. 


The dung of fowls, particularly of pigeons, is an ex- 


ception to this. It is commonly uſed without any mix- 
ture, and it can be kept ſeparate from other dung without 
any trouble or expence. It is obſerved, with reſpect to it, 
that the effects of it are more violent, and ſooner over, 
than the effects of common dung. The effects of ſome 
other kinds of dung would perhaps be the ſame, if they 
were uſed without any mixture. The pigeons dung, be- 
ing Oy corrupted ſoon diſſolves, and becomes ve- 
getable food. But the ſtraw, with which the other kinds 
of dung are commonly mixed, not being ſo thoroughly 
corrupted, prevents the effects of them from being ſo vio- 
lent, and ſo ſoon over. F 
The way in which pigeons dung operates, points out 
the eee, in which it ſhould be Kr 4 is very 
rich, and its qualities ſoon exhauſted, a very ſmall quan- 
tity ſnould be applied, in proportion to the quantity of 
other dung. If care is not taken of this, the crop will be 
deſtroyed by being too luxuriant. Perhaps, mixing it 
with — other things may have good effects. The ſtrew- 
ing ſmall chaff of any kind, from time to time, on the bot- 
tom of the pigeon-houſe, is very proper. The chaff ſucks 
up the moiſture, and makes it eaſy to reduce the dung to 
der, which is an advantage : for thereby the dung is 
forged more equally, and manures a greater quantity of 
land. h 
It is a cuſtom in ſome places, to fold ſheep and cattle, 
for the ſake of their dung; which, in this way, is uſed 
without any mixture. Some writers on huſbandry give 
particular directions how to do this in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner. But it is needleſs to conſider theſe. e 
farmer muſt conſult the advantage of his ſheep and cattle, 


| 


| 


convenient. 


ap, and putrehes. 
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and not the advantage of the land by the dung; and, 


therefore, muſt fold them in the moſt convenient manner. 
A ſcore of ſheep, with the beſt management in folding, 
will not produce much more than ten ſhillings worth of 
dung, in the ſeaſon, above the expence of folding; a ſum 
ſoon loſt by an injudicious management of them. 

Dung is commonly mixed with vegetables, and allowed 
to lic for ſome time before it is uſed. 

Straw is thrown below the cattle, and this is carried out 
along with the dung, and thrown upon the dunghill. On 
the dunghill is alſo thrown all the ſtraw that is left after 
ſerving other purpoſes, and all the refuſe of vegetables 
and animals, uſed in the farmer's family. 

In the management of dunghills, two things are always 
to be kept in view: the promoting putrefaction; and the 
preventing the vegetable food from flying off into the air, 
or veing conveyed away by water. e ſtraw and other 
parts of uncorrupted vegetables, of which the dunghill is 
compounded, make it neceſſary to keep the firſt in view; 
and the ſalts and oils, which by corruption are rendered 
volatile, and the water, which extracts the virtues of 
dung, make it neceſſary to keep the laſt in view. 

To promote N e the ſituation of the dunghill 
ſhould be dry, and the dung laid together as thick as is 
Putrefaction, indeed, cannot be promoted 
without water: but the quantity that falls in rain, with the 
natural ſap of the dung, is ſufficient for this purpoſe. Too 
much water prevents that fermentation, which carries on 
the proceſs of putrefaQtion moſt quickly. This is confirmed 
by experience. If there is any part of a dunghill ſoaked 
with water, it is obſerved that the ſtraw is quite ſound, 
while, in other parts that are dry, it 1s completely rot- 
ten. 

To promote putrefaCtion, the dung ſhould be laid thick 
together; thereby the heat is the ſooner generated, that 
produces the putrefaQticn ; and thereby the natural fap is 
the better preſerved, which prevents the dung from being 
burned. | 

When the natural ſap of the dung is exhaled, and the 
dung afterwards covered, the heat is in danger of riſing to 
ſuch à height, as to burn the dung. This muſt be care- 
fully guarded againſt : for, when the dung is burned, its 
ſtrength is exhauſted, and it is rendered almoſt uſeleſs. 
Dung, in this ſituation, is dry and white; the ploughmen 
call it fire-fanged. When thus burnt, it is found, from 
experience, that it has Joſt almoſt all its virtues. To pre- 
vent the dung from being reduced to this fituation, when 
it is carried out of the ſtable or byre, particularly if there 1s 
much ſtraw in it, it muſt not be laid in heaps, which 
makes it dry too faſt, but carefully ſpread thick upon the 
top of the dunghill. This prevents the ſap from being 
carried off by the wind, and thereby prevents the heat 
ſrom being raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn the dung. 

It may be obſerved, that, when graſs is cut green, and 
immediately thrown into a heap, it heats, and this heat 
ſoon reduces the graſs to a ſtate of putrefaction. But, if 
the graſs is for ſome time expoſed to the air, and then put 
together without being ſufficiently dry, it heats alſo ; but, 
inflcad of being reduced to a * of putrefaction, is 
burned. So it is with dung: if, when carried out, it is 
laid in ſmall heaps, being thereby too much expoſed to the 
air, it loſes its ſap; and, being afterwards covered, the 
heat is raiſed to ſuch a height, as to burn it : but, if it is 
ſpread thick upon the top of the qunghill, it retains the 
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burned ; and this diſtinQion is repreſented as important. 
We know not if the chemiſts make any ſuch diſtinction. 
A late author ſays, that the greater part of what remains 
of dung, after the putrefaction is completed, ſeems to be 


earth, and a fixed alkali. Theſe things, we apprehend, | 


make up the greater of what remains, when dungis 
what we have called burned ; but when it is only putre- 
fied, it contains alſo ſalts and oils. But ng chemiſts 
ſhould make no ſuch diſtinction, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that the farmer do it: for, when the dunghill is allowed 
to heat to ſuch a degree, as to burn the dung, the value 
of it is thereby greatly leſſened. #2 
To prevent the vegetable food from being conveyed 
away, no foreign water, excepting what falls in rain, 
muſt be allowed to run into the dunghth ; and the ſituation 
of the dunghill, if poſſible, ſhould be high at the ſides, 
and hollow in the middle. When foreign water is allowed 
to run into the dunghill, the fermentation is not only 
ſtopped, but, as it is often neceſſary to allow the water a 
paſſage from it, thereby much of the vegetable food is 
conveyed away. When the bottom of the dunghill is 
quite level, the rain, which ſometimes falls in heavy 
ſhowers, eaſily finds its way off ; but this is prevented by 
making it high at the ſides, and hollow in the middle. 


'The only 1 to prevent the vegetable food from being. 


exhaled by the ſun, or carried off by the wind, is to cover 
the dunghill. 'The covering the dung would certainly be 
an advantage, if it could be eaſily executed. If it was not 
for the additions that are daily made to it, earth would be 
very proper for this purpoſe. Some perſons aſſert, that, 
by covering the dunghill, it would loſe the influence of the 
air; and it is the air alone, they ſay, that makes it fit 
nouriſhment for vegetables ; and, therefore, recommend 
the expoſing it, 8 to the north and north-eaſt ; 

nd from theſe points brings along with it 
more atreal nouriſhment than from the others. If the 
dunghi!l contained no vegetable food, but what it received 
from the air, this direction would be very proper; but, as 
the dunghill contains in itſelf all the ingredients of the 
vegetable food, and as its juices, the more it is putrefied, 
become the more volatile, the vegetable food in it by be- 
ing expoſed to the air, inſtead of being increaſed, would 
be diminiſhed. 'The covering the dunghill, therefore, 


| would be an advantage. But the difficulty lies in exe- 


cuting this. | 

Some propoſe to dig a large pit, lay the bottom with 
flags, build up the ſides with ſtones, and cover it with a 
roof, This, it muſt be owned, will retain the juices, and 
promote corruption, as well as prevent the vegetable food. 
irom being exhaled. But then it muſt be ſo expenſive, 
that few will be engaged to make trial, unleſs the beneſits 
are more obvious than the aſſertions of the contrivers make 
them : and, befides the expence, it muſt likewiſe be at- 
tended with inconveniencies. In ſome ſituations, it will 
be very difficult to prevent too much water from getting 
veto it; and as difficult to get the dung itſelf carried out. 

The method which we propoſed for preventing the dung 
from over-heating, will alſo, in a great meaſure, ſerve 
this purpoſe. The dung, when it comes from the ſtable 
or byre, is mixed with ſtraw, which abſorbs the juices, 
and prevents them from flying off, till the ſtraw itſelf be- 
gins to putrefſy. When, in this ſituation, it is laid thick 
upon the top of the dunghill, a ſmall ſurface only being ex- 
poted to the air, and being covered before the ſtraw begins do 


| 
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| A distinction is here made betwixt dung putrefied and | putrefy, the juices, in a great meaſure, are preſerved. A 


perſon, by the ſmell, is ſenſible that the juices of the dung 
are not ſo volatile, when firſt laid upon the dunghill, as 
aſter they have been covered-for ſome time, and then ex- 
poſed to the air, | 3 ee s 
Dung, expoſed to the ſun and wind, or waſhed by 
rain, loſes its vegetable food; it ought, therefore, to be 
e in as ſoon as is poſſible, aſter it is laid upon 
and. Some perſons aſſert, that they have found from ex- 
perience, that dung is nothing worſe, though it lie a con- 
ſiderable time ſpread upon land, in dry weather, before it 
is ploughed in. This, if true, is contrary to what has 
been ſuppoſed, that the vegetable food is exhaled by the 
ſun, and carried off by tbe wind. It is probable, that, 
after dung is ſpread upon land, its fermentation ceaſes, and 
the ſalts and oils remaining in it may become fixed, and 
may continue ſo till a new RE is raiſed by mixing 
the dung with the ſoil ; and that, by attracting acids from 
the air, more ſalts may be formed. By this its effects will 
be more ſudden and violent, but ſooner over. | 

It may be proper alſo to obſerve, that as the juices con- 
tained in the dung are waſhed downwards by the rain, it 
ſhould be ploughed in with a very ſhallow furrow ; ex- 
cepting when the dung is not ſufficiently rotten. In this 
caſe it requires a deep furrow to cover it. . 

The better that dung is mixed with ſoil, the purpoſes 
of vegetation are the better anſwered; all parts of the ſoil 
receives equal benefit, the vegetable food is equally diſtri- 
buted, and in all parts the fermentation equally promoted. 
When dung then is laid on land, it ought to £ ſpread as 
equally as poſſible. This likewiſe prevents the breeding of 
vermin, which happens in ſome ſoils, when the dung 1s 
left in too large pieces. | : 

Some are of opinion that lime is only a ſtimulus, that 
is, that it promotes vegetation, only by making the ſoil 
with which it is mixed, exert itſelf. Others, that it pro- 
motes vegetation by enriching the land, and adding to the 
quantity of vegetable food, K 

They firſt ſupport their opinion by obſerving, that the 
crops which lime enables land to produce, exhault it in a 
remarkable manner. It is a certain fact, that land tho- 
roughly limed, may be reduced to a much poorer condi- 
tion by cropping than land can be reduced to, that is not 
limed, It is poſſible to reduce limed land almoſt to a caput 
mortuum ; and the better and the oftener the land is 
ploughed, this is done the ſooner. _ | 

The other opinion is ſupported by obſerving, that, in 
ſome places, lime is applied regularly once in tour or five 

ears; that the land ſeldom gets any other manure ; that 
it is * almaſt conſtantly in tillage; and, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of fallowing, carries very good crops. | 

From theſe obſervations, one is led to conclude, that 
lime acts both ways; not only makes land exert. itſelf in 
the nouriſhment of vegetables, but alſo enriches it, and 
adds to the vegetable food. | ' 

An inquiry into the qualities of lime will probably illu- 
ſtrate this, 4 | 
Chemiſts tell us, that lime has the following qualities. 
It is a great diflolver of all animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtanee: it is a very heavy body: it is an attracter of acids; 
with theſe it raiſes a fermentation, and produces ſalt; and 
it communicates its virtues to water, 5 | 
When theſe things are conſidered, it will appear, that 
lime promotes vegetation in theſe ways following. | 
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It communicates to the ſoil a power of attracting the 
vegetable food from the air. It attracts the acids from the 
air and ſoil; theſe it converts into a neutral ſalt, by which 
oils are attracted from the air. This operation of lime is 
confirmed by the experience of thoſe who uſe it as a ma- 
nure once in four or five years. | | 

Lime enlarges the vegetable paſture. By its weight it- 
penetrates the ſoil ; and, by its fermentation with acids, it 
ſeparatcs its particles. | 

This operation of lime is obvious to every perſon that 
views with attention any land that is thoroughly limed. It 
appears ſoft and mellow, and obviouſly in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation. 

Lime diſſolves the vegetable food, and fits it for enter- 
ing the roots of plants. It diſſolves all the animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances which it meets within the ſoil, and 
converts them to vegetable food ; and, by the ſalts which 
it produces, it diſſolves all oily ſubſtances in the ſoil ; and 
conveys them into the roots of plants. We find from ex- 
perience, that lime clears land of root-weeds. This it 
docs by its diſſolving power. Root-weeds, when torn 
up by the plough, have their growth checked, and are for 
ſome time in a languiſhing condition : if lime 1s applied to 
their roots while in this ſituation, by its diſſolving power, 
it is apt to deſtroy them. 

That it is owing to the falt which lime produces by its 
attracting and fermenting with acids, that it chiefly owes 
its power of promoting vegetation, is confirmed by this 
obſervation. The lime of old walls which has been long 
expoſed to the air, and where the falt is already formed, 
is much more ſudden in its operations, when Jaid upon 
und, than quick - lime. 

It has been obſerved, that lime promotes vegetation by 
communicating to the ſoil a power of attracting the vege- 
table food from the air, by enlarging the vegetable paſ- 
ture, and by diſſolving the vegetable food, and fitting it 
for entering the roots of plants. It is probable, that the 
two laſt are the ways by which it chiefly operates. 

By this it exhauſts the land of its vegetable food. For 
it cannot be ſuppoſed to attract from the air a ſufficient 
quantity of food for the nouriſhment of the crops which 
it enables the land on which it is laid to carry ; and it con- 
tains none of this food in itſelf. This is confirmed by 
experience. If land upon which lime has been laid, is ex- 
hauſted by crops, the application of lime a ſecond time has 
not the fame effect as before ; unleſs the vegetable food 
is ſupplied by dung, or the land allowed to reſt for 
ſome years, and have the vegetable food ſupplied by the 
air. | | 
Thus it appears, that lime from its nature muſt act 
both as a ſtimulus and a manure ; while it makes the 
earth exert itſelf in the nouriſhment of vegetables, in 
ſome meaſure alſo enriches it, and adds to the vegetable 
ſod. 

In ſome lands, the diſſolving the vegetable food, and 
fitting it for entering the roots, of plants, may be moſt 
beneficial : in others, the communicating the power of 
attracting the vegetable food from the air, may be moſt be- 
neſicial. It will not be improper, therefore, to point out 
how lime is to be applied, that ſo it may chiefly anſwer 
the one or the other of theſc purpoſes. 

In uncultivated land, in which there is a large quantity 
of vegetable ſubſtance, lime ought to be uſed chiefly as a 
ſtimulus: and when improved land needs a recruit of ve- 
getable food, it ought chiefly to be uſed as a manure. 
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When lime is intended for a ſtimulus, a large quantity 
ſhould be applied at once. For it takes a conſiderable 
uantity to diſſolve roots, and the other vegetable ſub- 
ces in the Jand, and to produce a high degree of fer- 
mentation. . p 

When lime is intended for a manure, a ſmall quantity 
applied at a time is ſufficient. It is probable, that it re- 
quires only a ſmall quantity of lime to impregnate a large 
quantity of carth, and to communicate to it an abſorbent 
quality, in as bigh a degree as it is capable of receiving : 
and it is certain, that it is in proportion to the abſor- 
bent-quality which it communicates, that the ſoil is en- 
 riched by it. This is not mere conjecture. It iscertain, 
that a ſmall quantity of lime will impregnate a large quan- 
tity of water, and communicate to it all its virtues, and 
theſe in as high a degree too as it is capable of receiving: 
it 1s not improbable, that it may operate in the ſame man- 
ner upon carth. If a ſmall quantity of lime communi- 
cates an abſorbent quality to a large quantity of earth, but 
has not ſuch influence in diſſolving vegetable ſubſtances, 
or in producing fermentation, it follows, that the ſmaller 
the quantity is which is applied, it will operate the more 
as a manure ; and the greater the quantity applied jt will 
operate the more as a ſtimulus. 

It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, that when lime is ap- 
plied in ſmall quantities as a manure, it is neceſſary to re- 
peat the N frequently; for it is probable, that the 
loil by action loſes the abſorbent quality, which the lime 
communicates. - 

Theſe things which we have obſerved concerning the 
operation of lime in {ſmaller and larger quantities, are, in 
ſome meaſure, confirmed by experience. They are agree- 
able to the practice in thoſe parts where lime is moſt uſed. 
When barren land is to be improved, it is laid on in large 
quantities; and when it is applied to land already im- 
proved, it is laid on in ſmall quantities, and frequently 
once in three or four years. 

As lime operates by attracting acids from the air, the 
longer that it lies expoſed to the air before it is ploughed 
in, it will exert itſelf the more quickly, and with the 
greater violence. Some alledge, that this ſhould not be 
done in ſummer, For they ſay, that the ſun acts contrary 
to the air; as the air ſupplies the ſalt, the ſun exhales it, 
and communicates it again to the air. 

As lime, when laid on in large quantities, exhauſts land 
of its vegetable food, it is neceſſary to ſupply this food b 
dung, or ſuch other manures as have it in great plenty ; 
or the land ſhould be managed in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, the vegetable food from being 
exhauſted. Laying off land, after a very few crops of 
corn, into graſs for paſture, is the moſt proper way of do- 
ing this. Land, when paſtured, has not its vegetable 
food ſo much exhauſted, as when it carries corn. The 
quantity of vegetable food carried off in fleſh, by the cat- 
tle, or conveyed to the air by their perſpiration, bears but 
a ſmall proportion to the quantity carried off by a crop of 
corn and ſtraw. | 

It is neceſſary further to obſerve, that, as lime commu- 
nicates its virtues to water, land inclining to be wet, and 
from which the water has free acceſs away, 1s not pr 
for it : for the water, in running off, carries along with it 
the virtues of the lime. | | 

There are a varicty of marles, which are commonly 
reduced to three forts: the clay, the ſtone, and the 


| ſhell. * 
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with which they are mixed. h 


ter. This, if true, would make them operate in a man-, 


The firſt has its name from its ſimilitude, in appear- | 
ance, to clay; the ſecond from its hardneſs, and ſimili - 
tude to ſtone ; and the third from the ſhells, with which 
it is mixed, vr rather of which it is compounded. 

The clay and ſtone marles are of the fame nature ; the 
ſhell marle is very different from both. This makes it 
neceſſary to treat of them ſeparately. 

Marle of the ſtone and clay kinds promotes vegetation 
in a ſurpriſing manner. It is probable, however, that it 
contains in itſelf few of the principles of which the vege- 
table food is compounded. Plants are not able to find their 
ſood in it. When in a bed belbw the ſurface, it reſiſts the 
entrance of water, like till or clay. When near the ſur- 
face, and turned up by the plough in great quantities, the 
ſoil is little bettes than till, almoſt quite barren. 'The 
method of its operation will bæ beſt known by inquiring 
into its qualities. * 

It is 4 that both the clay and ſtone marles have 
the following qualities. | 

When long expoſed to the air, or put into water, they 
fall down into a powder : they are very heavy bodies : the 
carth of which they are compounded, 1s of the abſorbent 
kind: they are attractors of acids; with them they raiſe | 
a ſermentation, and produce falts. | 

The only difference betwixt them is this: the clay 
marle is ſooner diſſolved than the ſtone marle; and com- 
monly has a ſtronger power of — acids, and pro- 
ducing falts. Dr. Home ſays, that the clay marle, which 
he tried, deſtroyed a third more of acids than the ſtone 
marle. | | 

Theſe marles ſeem to have much the ſame qualities 
with lime; and, therefore, muſt operate in the ſame 
manner. 

They communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting the 
* e food from the air, they enlarge the vegetable 
paſture; and they diſſolve the vegetable food that is in 
the ſoil, and prepare it for entering the roots of plants. 

Theſe marles communicate to the ſoil a power of at- 
tracting the vegetable food from the air. The abſorbent 
carth which they contain, and the ſalts which they pro- 
duce, are ſtrong attractors of oils. | 

It is obſerved, that they attract oils ſo ſtrongly, that they 
are uſed. by ſome to extract greaſy ſpots from cloaths. 
When laid upon land, they will therefore attract oil from 
the air, which is the ingredient of the vegetable food moſt 
wanted. | 

Theſe marles enlarge the paſture of plants. They fer- 
ment with acids, and fall down into powder, when 
expoſed to the air, or pyt into water. Theſe things 
make them operate in ſeparating the particles of the ſoil, 


Theſe marles alſo prepare the vegetable food for being 
nouriſhment to plants. The falts which they produce, 
not only attract oils from the air, but alſo from the ſoil ; 
diſſolve theſe oils, and render them capable of being mix- 
ed with water; and of being conveyed by it into the roots 
of plants. x | 

According to ſome, theſe marles contain ſome oily mat- 
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Theſe marles are long in diſſolving. Large pieces of 
the ſtone marle are ſeen ſometimes undiſſolved, br or ſe- 
ven years after it has been laid upon land. This makes 
it neceſſary to apply a very large quantity of them, other- 


wiſe their effects will not be known. 


As the quantity of marles applied is very great in pro- 
portion to the quantity of lime, land, when manured with 
marle, muſt have a ſtronger power of attracting the vege- 
table ſood from the air; and therefore the marle ſhould be 
preferred, when it can be as eaſily obtained. 

As the earth of theſe marles is of the abſorbent kind ; as 
a great quantity of it is applied at one time; and as it is 
long in diſſolving, it muſt be many years before its opera- 
tion ceaſes; and, if the land is barren, the nature of it 
will be changed, and ever aſter, by the ſame kind of dreſ- 
ſings it received before, will continue to carry better crops, 
In this reſpect alſo it is preferable to lime. I his advantage, 
however, depends, in a great meaſure, upon the nature of 
the ſoil. If the ſoil is ſoft and ſpungy, and has not a firm 
bottom, the marle, by its weight, will, by degrees, pene- 
trate, like lime, beyond the reach of the ks. and, 
therefore, mult leave the ſoil no better than it found it. 

Although, in ſome reſpects, theſe marles ſeem prefer- 
able to lime, yet we are to conſider, that their principal 
operation is the ſame with that of lime ; which is enlarg- 
ing the paſture of plants, and fitting the vegetable food for 
entering their roots. When land, therefore, manured with 
them, is exhauſted by crops, it cannot receive much bene- 
fit from them a ſecond time, if immediately applied. This 
is confirmed, it is ſaid, by experience. It is obſerved, that 
marle, when applied a ſecond time to Jand exhauſted by 
crops, has not the ſamc effect as when firſt applied. 

As marle operates in the ſame manner as lime, it fol- 
lows likewiſe, that limed land exhauſted by crops, can re- 
ceive little benefit from the application of marle ; and that 
marled land, exhauſted. by crops, can receive little benefit 
from the application of lime. As it exhauſts the vegeta- 
ble food, the proper manure aſter it is dung, which con- 
taint this food in the greateſt plenty. | 

It was obſerved, that marle operates chiefly by attracting 
oils and acids from the air; the longer, therefore, that it 
lies upon land, expoſed to the influence of the air, the more 
quickly it will operate. 

The difference betwixt the clay and ſtone marles was. 
faid to conſiſt in this: that the clay marle diſſolves ſooner, 
and has a ſtronger power to deſtroy acids and produce falts, 
This kind is therefore preferable, as a leſs quantity will 
produce the ſame effects. If Dr. Home's experiments are 
to be depended upon, or rather, if all clay and ſtone marles. 
have the ſame powers with thoſe which he made his expe- 
riments with, then four cart-load of the clay marle is equal 
to five of the ſtone. | 

What was ſaid of lime, with reſpect to the application 
of it in ſmaller and larger quantities, may likewiſe be faid 
of marle. When barren land is to be improved, the marle 
ſhould be laid on in large quantities: but when land is in 
good order, the applying a fifth or ſixth part of the quan- 
tity commonly uſed, once in fix or ſeven years, may have 


ner different from lime. But this is uncertain. The earth 


very good effects. | 
| Shell marle is very different in its nature from the other 


of which theſe marles are compounded, is of the abſorbent{| two. It is commonly claſſed among the animal manures. 


kind ; it cannot be long expoſed to the air, without at- 


It does not diſſolve with water, as the other marles do. 


tracting oils ; and, therefore, though they contain none in | It ſucks it up, and ſwells with it, like a Feng It is a 
their original compoſition, yet ſome marks of them may | much ſtronger attractot of acids than they. Dr. Home 


appear upon trial, 


lay, that it takes [ix times more of acids to ſaturate it than 


any 
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any of che other marles which he had met with. But the 


greateſt difference betwixt the ſhell marle and the other 
marles conſiſts in this. The ſhell marle contains oils. It 
is uncertain whether the other marles contain any oils ; 
but this kind, it is ſaid, contains them in great plenty. 

This marle, it would ſeem, from the qualities which it 
poſſeſſes, promotes vegetation in all the different ways. It 
increaſes the food of plants; it communicates to the foil a 
power of attracting this food from the air ; it enlarges the 
paſture of plants ; and it prepares the vegetable food for 
entering their roots. | 

It increaſes the food of plants by the oils which it con- 
tains, and the ſalts which it produces: by theſe ſalts, and 
by the abſorbent quality which it poſſeſſes, it communi- 
cates to the ſoil a power of attracting this food from the 
air. It enlarges the paſture of plants, by its ſwelling with 
water, and the fermentation which it occaſions ; and it 

epares the vegetable ſood for entering the roots of plants, 

y the falts it produces in fermentation. 

It will not be improper to attend the effects of theſe 
different operations. The communicating vegetable food 
immediately to the ſoil, and communicating to it a power 
of attracting this food from the air, have the ſame eſſecis. 
By both theſe operations the vegetable ſood is increaſcd. 

The enlarging the paſture of plants, and ſitting the ve- 
getable food for entering their roots, have alſo the ſame 
effects. By both the vegetable food is diminiſhed, It is 
obvious, that, by theſe operations, plants are aſſiſted in ex- 
tracting this food from the ſoil. 

The oils which it contains, it is probable, are ſoon ex- 
haiiſted : having a ſtrong power of attracting acids, and 
forming ſalts, it is natural to ſuppoſe that theſe ſalts do 
more than work upon its own oils: they will alſo attract 
and diſſolve the oils which they meet with in the ſoil ; and 
would exhauſt it of the vegetable food which it contains, 
was it not for the ſtrong abſorbent quality which it com- 


municates. This quality, it is probable, remains aſter the 


operation of the ſalts is over; and thus, upon the whole, 
the ſoil is rather bettered by it. 

We had occaſion to ſhow, that the difference betwixt 
poor and rich foil conſiſteth in the different powers of at- 
traction. As this marle has ſo ſtrong an abſorbent quality, 
if it is applied in large quantities, and frequently repeated, 
it 1s poſſible that it may communicate ſuch an attractive 
power to the ſoil, as to enrich it in a very high degree, ſo 
as to need no further manuring, but by proper tillage may 
be made to attract from the air in the winter ſcafon ſuch a 
quantity of vegetable food as is ſufhcient to nouriſh a crop 
in ſummer. 

As this kind of marle does not exhauſt land of its vege- 
table food, as the other marles, or as lime do, it may be ap- 

lied to land exhauſted by them, or it may be repeated. As 
it diſſolves ſooner than the other marles, its effects will be 
more ſudden, and as it does not diſſolve ſo ſoon as dung, 
its effects will not be fo ſoon over. | ; 
A late author ſuppoſes, that the marle found below moſs 
is compounded of earth and the alkaline ſalts of rotten 
wood. He explains in what manner he imagines it is 
formed. If there is a marle compounded of theſe ingre- 
dients, it is different from any of the marles that have been 
mentioned. However, it will operate much in the ſame 
manner. 
trating the vegetable food from the air; it. will enlarge 
the patture of plants, and it will prepare 
fcod for entering their roots. | 
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It will communicate a power to the ſoil of at- 


the vegetable 
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As it contains a large proportion of ſalt, its effects will 
be ſudden and violent. It is not proper therefore that a 
great quantity of it ſhould be applied. 

As its effects are ſudden and violent, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will laſt long. It is probable that they 
will be ſoon over, aſter it is entirely diſſolved. 

The ſalts which it contains, will make it operate chiefly 
in diſſolving the vegetable food in the ſoil, and fitting it for 
entering the roots of plants. By this it will exhauſt the 
ſoil, if care is not taken to prevent it, by the application of 
dung, or turning the land from tillage into graſs for 

ure. ; 

1 is another kind of marle that goes under the 
name of ſhell marle, and in ſome parts of the country is 
found in great plenty. It ſeems to be almoſt wholly lime, 
and it operates in the ſame manner. ? 

Aſhes contain a large proportion of ſalt ; they attract 
acids more violently than any other thing as yet known, 
but they ſoon loſe their virtue. 

The effects of aſhes will then be of the fame kind with 
lime. But as aſhes contain ſalt, their operation will be 
more ſudden ; as they attract acids with greater violence, 
and ſooner loſe their virtue, their operation will be more 
violent, and ſooner over. This is confirmed by experi- 
ence. 'The firſt crop after land is manured with aſhes is 
commonly very luxuriant, and the ſecond crop exhauſts 
almoſt the whole of their virtues, 

As the effects of aſhes are ſudden and violent, they 
ſhould be applied in very ſmall quantities; and as they ope- 
rate in the ſame way with lime, they ſhould not be applied 
toland exhauſted by lime or marle ; ſhould not be followcd 
by theſe, nor repeated. | | 

Turf is compoſed chiefly of vegetables; that which re- 
mains then after burning, muſt be of the ſame nature with 
aſhes. To theſe the ſertility communicated to the ſoil is 
chiefly owing. It is found from experience, that in pro- 
portion to the number of roots contained in the turf the 
burning turns out to advantage; and therefore land, 
with a tough ſward of graſs upon it, is recommended as 
the kind moſt proper for being improved in this manner, 

The heat which part of the ſoil receives from burning 
the heaps of turf is ſuppoſed to contribute to its ſertility : 
but this can have little influence except to deſtroy any 
ſeeds or roots of weeds that may be in the land. 

In burning the turf, care muſt be taken to cover the 
heaps in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fire from breaks 
ing out into flame. Where this happens, it is obſerved, 
that the aſhes loſe part of their virtue, and that the parts 
of the field manured by them are not ſo much enriched as 
the other parts are by the heaps of turf that are burned 
without flame. It is natural to think, that the earth of 
the turf, when properly piled up, will retain the oils of 
the vegetables, and prevent them ſrom aſcending into the 
air in ſmoke and flame. 

This makes ſome difference betwixt the manuring by 
burning and the manuring by aſhes. However, as the 
oils contained in burned turf are in very ſmall quantities, 
we may well ſuppoſe that they will ſoon be exhauſted by 
the ſalts; and therefore, though the effects of burning 
may be more viojent, yet will be equally ſudden, and >s 
ſoon over. | 

To prevent burnt land from being exhauſted, one crop 
only, or two at moſt, ſhould be taken, and then turned 
into graſs for paſture. If a little dung is added after the 


firſt crop, its fertility will be the longer. preſerved. - 
| | 2 oct 
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Soot cannot be procured in ſuch large quantities as to be 
uſed by itſolf, * in the „ e of large 
cities; it is needleſs therefore to inſiſt upon it. 

It contains oil, ſalt, and earth. Theſe, it ſeems, are 
compounded in ſuch a manner as to be ready to be con- 
veyed into the roots of plants by water. For the effects 
of ſoot, when ſpread upon the ſurface, are diſcovered im- 
mediately aſter the firſt rain. It promotes vegetation in 
the ſame manner as dung, or ſhell marle. It increaſes the 
food of plants by the ingredients of the vegetable food 
which it contains. It enlarges the paſture of plants, ena- 
bles the ſoil to attract the vegetable food from the air, and 
prepares it for entering the roots of plants by the falt that 
it contains, which is of the alkaline kind, attracts and fer- 
ments with acids, and attracts and diſſolves oils. 

As it contains great plenty of vegetable food, and as its 
effefs are ſudden, it muſt be laid on in very ſmall quanti- 
ties, Sowing it in the ſpring on winter corn or graſs, 
ſeems to be the moſt proper way of . 1 

When the quantity laid on is but ſmall, and its effects 
ſudden, it cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long. Its virtues are 
commonly exhauſted by one crop. 

When its effects are over, the ſoil is left in the ſame 
ſituation as before it was laid on, not exhauſted of its ve- 

ctable food, as by lime or aſhes; and therefore it may 
be repeated ; or it may be 3 theſe manures, as it 
is very proper to be applied to that is exhauſted by 
the 


m. 
All the plants that grow upon the rocks within reach 
of the ſea, are good manures. 'Thoſe that grow upon the 
rocks that are almoſt always covered by the water, are the 
richeſt. 
Some kinds of ſea-weed are burnt for kelp. This, it is 
thought, turns out to greater advantage than uſing them 
as manures. The beſt kinds for manures cannot be reach- 
ed, as their roots are almoſt always below water; but they 
are frequently driven on ſhore by the fea. A conſiderable 
uantity of them may always be expected on the ſhore in 
the neighbourhood of the rocks, where they grow, when 
a ſpring-tide, heavy rain, and a high ſwelling ſea all hap- 
pen at the ſame time. The ſpring - tide expoſes their roots 
to the air, the freſh water falling in rain looſes the roots, 


that has uſed theſe manures, knows, that weeds do not 


appear in ſuch plenty upon land manured with ſea-weed; 
as upon land manured with dung. This ſeems to confirm 
the opinion of thoſe, who aſſert, that the great quantity 
of weeds mixed with the dunged land, are produced by 
ſeeds mixed with the dung. But it 18 ſubmitted, whether 
this difference is not owing to the great quantity of ſalts 
contained in the ſea-weed and applied with it, which at 
firſt deſtroys ſome of the ſeeds and roots of weeds. Salt, 
applied in too 7 a quantity, is undoubtedly a poiſon to 
_ plants. According to Mr. Tull's experiments, a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt water deſtroyed a plant of mint. It 
is obſerved like wiſe, when any graſs upon the ſhore is over- 
flowed by a ſpring-tide, it withers away in a few days, and 
does not recover till it gets a plentiful ſhower. en in- 
deed, by the freſhneſs of its verdure, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the graſs that was not overflowed by the falt water. 
That it is the ſalt in the water that deſtroys the plants, is 
obvious : for the quantity of freſh water would have 
had no ſuch effect. And it is probable, that the oils at- 
tracted by the falts, and carried down by the rain, is the 
cauſe of their recovery. | | 

In many places, particularly near the ſea- ſnore, broken 
ſhells are found in beds. eſe are uſed by ſome as a 
manure. 


| They ferment with acids, and, like other animal ſub- 


ſtances, contain oil, ſalt, and earth. The oil and falt are 
not in great quantities in proportion to the earth, and they 
take a long time in diſſolving. 

Their operation muſt be of the ſame kind with that of 
ſhell marle, but flower and weaker. | 

They make ſome addition to the vegetable food by the 
ingredients of this food of which they are compounded. 
They communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting this 
food from the air; and they diſſolve it by the ſalts which. 


they contain and produce. And they increaſe the paſture 


of plants by their fermentation. . 

They operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants, 
and preparing the 8 ſood for entering their roots. 
They are ſo long in diſſolving, that the quantity of oil 
communicated in a ſeaſon muſt be ſmall in proportion to 
the ſalts which they produce. Though theſe are their prin- 


cipal operations, yet: in them they are inferior to lime, 
marles, or aſhes. | | 
As they take a long time to diſſolve, and do not operate 
quickly, it is neceſſary to apply them in large quantities. 
For without this their operations will ſcarcely be per - 
ceptible. " | | 
For the ſame reaſon. it may be expected they will con- 
tinue for a conſiderable time, They will continue till the . 
ſhells are wholly diſſolved, and all their oils exhauſted in 


and the high ſwelling ſea tears them up. Sometimes the 
tide carries them to a conſiderable diſtance. | 

They are of a ſoft pulpy nature, eaſily diffolve, and 
ſoon putrefy ; and they contain oil, ſalt, and earth. They 
mult promote vegetation therefore in the fame manner as 
dung or ſoot, | | 

Their effects are ſooner over than thoſe of dung mixed 
with vegetables from a dunghill ; for they ſooner diſſolve 
and ſooner putrefy. 


They may be applied to ſoil in any ſituation, and are 
very proper for land that is exhauſted by lime or aſhes. 

When their effects are over, the land is in no worſe a 
ſituation than before they were applied, and any kind of 
manure may be applied after them. 


The oftener they are applied, the land becomes the 


richer ; for the earth of which they are compounded, is 
of the abſorbent kind. This is confirmed by experience. 


vegetation. | 

As they operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of 
plants, and fitting the vegetable food for entering their 
roots; they will in ſome degree exhauſt the land of its. 
vegetable tood, though not ſo much as lime or aſhes do, 
as they communicate ſome oils to it in diſſolving. It is 
not proper therefore to apply them after lime or aſhes, to / _ 
repeat them immediately, or apply lime and aſhes after 


them. | 
If they are taken up from below the ſurſace, as muſt _ 
happen moſt commonly, it is proper to allow them to lie 
ſome time expoſed to the air before they are ploughed 
down. This will not only aſſiſt their fermentation, but 
| will alſo promote their putreſaction. Fi vg 
As 


The land near the ſhores, where theſe ſea-weeds are in 
greateſt plenty, and have been long uſed as manures, are 
amongſt the richeſt in Scotland, and have been kept al- 
moſt conſtantly in tillage. „ 

They are preferable to dung in this reſpect, that they 
do not produce ſuch a quantity of weeds. Every perſon 
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effects. 

It is a practice in ſome places to ſow turnip, buck- wheat, 

peaſe, &c. on land; and when grown up, to plough them 

down for manures. | 
Theſe may be called vegetables in an entire ſtate, to 

diſtinguiſh them from dung made of putreſied vegetables; 

though no vegetable can be a manure till it is putrefied. 
As theſe vegetable receive their food from the ſoil on 


which they grow, it is natural to think, that when 
loughed down, they do no more than reſtore what they 
— taken; and therefore, that by this operation land 


cannot be rendered more fertile than before ; at leaſt, can- 
not communicate ſuch a quantity of vegetable food to it 
as may be done by frequent ploughings. For the vegeta- 
bles, though ploughed down, are not all preſerved ; a part 
of them being uncovered, is blown away by the winds. 
Beſides, the plants while ing cover the ſurface, and 

event the vegetable food in the air from entering the ſoil. 
8— when land is frequently ploughed, none of its 
vegetable food is exhauſted, and it is expoſed to receive all 
the benefits from the influence of the air. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſome aſſert from experience, that a crop of 
ſuch vegetables as thoſe mentioned, ploughed down, ren- 
der land more fertile than frequent ploughings without the 
application of manure, 

To account for this upon the principles eſtabliſhed, let 
the following things be conſidered. 

The ſoil, manured by ploughing down a crop of vege- 
tables, receives all the vegetable ſood contained in the ſeed 
ſown. 'This quantity in peaſe and buck-wheat is not very 
inconſiderable. The quantity in one grain is probably as 
much as there is in a whole ſtalk after the ſecd is fully 
ripened. It is obſerved, that plants, when cut green, 
exhauſt land of its vegetable food, but in a very ſmall 
degree to what they do when allowed to carry feed. 

Some of the plants mentioned _ down their roots 
below the reach of the plough, and bring up the vegetable 
food lodged there to the ſurface. Peaſe, turnip, clover, 
and other plants puſh down their roots very far; and 
whatever vegetable food they ſind/ is ſucked up; and 
when they are ploughed down, this vegetable food is 
lodged near-the ſurface, and thereby the quantity within 
the paſture of ſome other plants, ſuch as wheat and bar- 
ley, is increaſed, A late author makes a calculation of 
the quantity of vegetable food which clover in this man- 
ner communicates to land, and repreſents it as very conſi- 
derable. In few places the ſoil is ſo deep as to have the 
vegetable ſood in _ plenty beyond the reach of the 

lough ; and therefore it 1s probable, that this author, 
in his calculation, makes the quantity of this food brought 
near the ſurface by clover much greater than it really is. 
However, it is certain, that as plants puſh down their 
roots below the reach of the plough, they there find nou- 
riſhment, which is communicated to their ſtems and 
leaves; and therefore, when theſe are ploughed down, 
the quantity of vegetable food near the ſurface is in- 
creaſed, *' | 

The covering of the ſurface ſeems to be an advantage; 
for thereby the air in the ſoil, not having a free commu- 
nication with the external air, becomes putreſied, by which 
4 fermentation is raiſed, end the vegetable paſture en- 
larged. Whatever is the cauſe of this fermentation, the 


As lime, when mixed with them, takes a very ſtrong | fat itſelf is obvious. Every 
band, it is probable, that the mixing them together in the foil has been covered for a conſiderable time by a ſtron 
the application may in ſome caſes produce very good 
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farmer knows, that when 


crop of peafe, or any other kind of corn laid down, 45 
what is commonly called flooming, though naturally hard 
and ſtiff, becomes mellow, ſoſt, and free, and obviouſly 
in a ſtate of fermentation. It is probable, that this is oc- 
caſioned by the corruption of the air, or of the water, 
which the covering of the ſurface prevents from being 
exhaled, | ; 

To theſe things it may be added, that it is not impoſſi- 
ble but the plants when growing may ſuck in the vegeta- 
ble food from the air in as great plenty as the foil would 
have done, though there had been no plants growing upon 
it. If plants have this faculty, conſidering what an im- 
menſe farkace is expoſed by them to the influence of the 
air, the quantity of vegetable food acquired cannot be in- 
conſiderable. 

Having thus conſidered the effects of ploughing, har- 
rowing, rolling, and manuring land, in order to produce 
a large crop of wheat, we ſhall now proceed to the culti- 
vation of the uſeful ſpecies of grain. 

It has been very juſtly obſerved by the ancients, as well 
as moderns, that wheat will grow in almoſt any part of 
the world, and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſſary to 
mankind, fo it is the moſt general, and the moſt fruitful, 
It thrives not only in temperate climates, but alſo in very 
hot, and very cold regions; and, when ſown in places 
where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well as 
where it has been always common. 'The ſucceſs of our 
crops of wheat in America plainly prove this : and in 
Peru and Chili in particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced it there, it now pro- 
duces as large crops as in moſt parts of Europe. | 

Wheat ſhould be ſowed in autumn, and always when 
the ground is moiſt. In the downs of Hampſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Dorſetſhire, farmers begin to ſow their wheat 
in Auguſt, if any rain has fallen, and even employ their 
people to ſow one place, whilſt they reap another, if wet 
weather interrupts them in their harveſt : for if the corn is 
not forward in autumn, ſo as to cover the ground before 
winter, it ſeldom does well on thoſe high dry lands, eſpe- 
cially if the enſuing ſpring prove likewiſe dry. In low 
ſtrong lands, ſome huſbandmen think they are in good ſea- 
ſoa, if they get their wheat into the ground by the middle 
of November ; nay, it ſometimes is Chriſtmas, or even 
later, before all their wheat is ſown. But this late ſown 
wheat, beſides being apt to run too much to ſtraw, eſpe- 
cially if the ſpring be moiſt, is liable to be thrown out of 
the ground by froſts. 

In general, all wheat ſucceeds beſt upon ſtrong ſoils, 
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eſpecially if they have been well drained, ſo that the corn 
lies dry: but as ſome ſorts of this grain thrive better in 
ſome {ils than in others, it might redound to the public 
welfare if more particular obſervations were judictoully 
made, in regard to each kind, than have hitherto been. 


and to ſow with rye for meſlin ; becauſe it ripens ſooneſt. 
It ſhould alſo be the earlieſt in the ground. This ſpecies 
is much ſown in Eſſex, upon their 2 brick-earths, or 
loams ; as the red wheat, and the Poland bearded wheat 
alſo is there, and in Hertfordſhire upon ſtiff yellow clays. 
The white Poland, or pole-rivet wheat has not a hollow 
ſtraw, and therefore is not ſo ſubject to lodge as other corn 
that has. This kind is particularly fit for lands where the 


| Crop is apt to run much to ſtraw. * 


The white egg-ſhell wheat is reckoned beſt for light lands, 
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In Oxfordſhire, they have a ſort of wheat which they | plants will periſh on the former. Rich lands, ſowed early, 


ed- wheat, and reckon the beſt for rank clays, 
8 225 fot being hollow, it is the leſs liable to lodge, 
and farmers obſerve that it is the leaſt apt to be mildewed, 
or be eaten by birds, from which laſt it is greatly guarded 
by its long rough awns ; but the flour of it is ſomewhat 
x eir white kind of red eared wheat has a white 
ear and a red grain, and is a very good fort for clayey land, 
It yields a good crop, and ſeldom ſmuts. 
n Staffordſhire, they reckon the red Lammas or bearded 
wheat the beſt for cold lands or ſtiff clays. 

In Berkſhire is a wheat called pendulum-wheat, from 
the hanging of its ear, much like the cone-wheat. : 

In Northamptonſhire, they have a ſort of wheat with a 
white ſtraw and reddiſh ear and 2 ; much commended 
for the plumpneſs and largeneſs 0! the grain, and the ſtrength 
of the ſtraw, which prevents its being _ to lodge ; 
nor is it apt to be eaten by birds. =o ave alſo a red 
eared bearded wheat, and a ſort of pollard or duck-bill 
wheat, as it is called, known in Suſſex b the name of 
fuller's wheat, which has ſo cloſe and thick a huſk, that 
the birds never injure it. Mr. Miller obſerves that this 
ſort of wheat grows very tall, and, if it be ſown too 
thick, is very apt to be lodged by rain and wind; for that 
its ears are large and heavy, and incline on one fide as 
the grain increaſes in weight ; but that, if its roots are at 
a proper diſtance from each other, it will tiller greatly and 
have ſtrong ſtalks, and that the grain of this wheat yields 
more flour in proportion than that of any other ſort. The 
awns of this wheat always drop off when the grain 1s full 

rown. | | 
l Smyrna wheat, commonly called many-eared wheat, 
becauſe ſeveral leſſer or collateral ears grow around the 
bottom of the main ear, which is very large in its ſtate of 

rſection, requires more nouriſhment than the common 
e in the large way can give it, and therefore is 


not cultivated by our farmers: but it would, probably, do 


extremely well in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, where the 
quantity of food can be enlarged almoſt at pleaſure. For 
the ſame reaſon maiz, commonly called hap or Indian 
corn, is fitteſt for this laſt huſbandry. Se Ma1z. 

Some gentlemen have been curious enough to procure 
their ſeed wheat from Sicily, and it has ſucceeded y 
well as to the growth : but the grain of this ſpecies has 
proved too hard for our Engliſh mills to grind. 8 

The beſt time for ſowing wheat is about the beginning 
of September, eſpecially if any rain has fallen; a circum- 
ſtance ſo eſſential, that, if the earth be very dry, the 
farmer had better ſtay till friendly ſhowers have moiſtened 
his ſoil, than put his corn in ground where it will not 

row before it has been wet, let the time be ever ſo long. 

r. Mortimer ſays he has known wheat to be ſo muſtied 
and ſpoiled by laying long in the ground, before rain came, 
that it has never grown at all: to which he adds, that he 
has likewiſe ſeen very good crops of wheat from ſeeds ſown 
m July. At all events, the huſbandman ſhould certainly 
have his wheat ſowing finiſhed by the middle of October. 


|| Whoever negletts this, ſhews in ſo doing, a want of pro- 


per a&:conomy in his affairs, and will have cauſe to repent 
the delay. eta 

Early ſowings require leſs ſeed than late ones, becauſe 
the plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength to reſiſt 
the winter's cold. More ſeed ſhould always be allowed 
for poor lands than for rich, becauſe a greater number of 


require the leaſt ſeed of any. 

Another circumſtance which the huſbandman ſhould 
carefully attend to in ſowing, is that his eſtimate of ſeed 
be formed, not from the capacity of any particular mea- 
ſure, but from the number of grains which that meaſure 
will contain ; becauſe the grains of ſome growths of wheat 
are much larger than thoſe from off other lands, though 
of the ſame ſpecies, and perhaps equally good. By not 


ſown too thick, or too thin : though I believe farmers 
are ſeldom apt to run into this laſt extreme. That they 
too often commit the former error, ſo manifeſtly contrary 
to their intereſt in every reſpect, is demonſtrated by rea- 
fon, and by daily experience: but neither of theſe is ſuſſi- 
cient to make them deviate from the beaten tract. Inſtead 
of the uſual allowance of three buſhels of ſeed wheat to an 
acre of land, repeated trials have ſhewn that half that quan- 
tity is JOY more than ſufficient : . conſequently a great 
deal of corn is actually thrown away; for the expence of 
purchaſing ſeed, which moſt ſkilful huſbandmen do, at 
leaſt every other year, amounts to a conſiderable article 
in large farms, and in a whole country, merits the atten- 
tion of the public, eſpecially in ſcarce years: beſides which, 
the future plants, crowded together by being thus ſown 
too thick, and not having a ſufficient | Cong owed them 
for their ſuſtenance, cannot yield near ſo fine and plenti- 
ful a crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A fair trial, 
made with proper care, would ſoon convince farmers of 
their error in this reſpect; for if they but examine a field 
of corn ſown in the common way, they will find few 
plants with more than two or three ſtalks, unleſs by chance, 
where ſome of them ſtand ſo as to have room to ſpread. 
Theſe will have fix, eight, or ten ſtalks, and frequently 
many more : but a field of wheat ſown with only a buſhel 
of good corn has been known to be well covered with 
healthy vigorous plants, each of which has had from ſix to 
fourteen, or more, ſtalks, crowned with long well nou- 
riſhed ears, full of fine plump grain, of which it has 
yielded a much greater quantity than any of the neighbour- 
ing grounds ſown with the common allowance. If the 
land is „and the plants ſtand at a proper diſtance 
from * other lew of them will produce leſs than the 
above number o, ſtalks and ears. But farmers think they 
ſhall have no crop if the ground is not covered with the 
blades of corn by the ſpring : whereas, if they would have 
patience to wait till the plants put out all their ſtems, they 
would be amply convinced of the contrary. Every one 
muſt have obſerved in places where foot-paths are made 
through corn fields, thas, by the ſide of thoſe paths, 


the winter and ſpring, the plants have ſtood erect, when 
moſt of the corn in the ſame field has been laid flat upon 
the ground ; an advantage which can proceed from no 
other cauſe, than that their ſtalks are ſtronger from their 


up tall and ſlender by being too cloſe together. | 
More ſeed is commonly ſowed upon new broke up 
ground, than upon that which has been longer in tillage. 
From half an inch to three inches is the uſual depth at 
which wheat is planted, according to the. nature of the 
ſoil; the ſtiffeſt lands requiring the ſhalloweſt ſowing, as 
was before obſerved. 'The general cuſtom is, to ſow it 
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having more room : for thoſe of the other plants are drawn 


conſidering this, the ground will of courſe frequently be 


where the corn is thin, and has been trodden down in - 


= x 


under furrow, which is certainly moſt adviſcable if the "mo | 


be ſhallow, to prevent the plants being thrown out by the 
winter's froſts, or their roots being left bare by the dryin 
winds in the ſpring. Some ſow in broad caſt, either Yith 
a fingle caſt, or double bout, harrowing once between ; 
after which the ground is again harrowed ſeveral times, till 
the ſeed is well covered. However, a great deal of it will 
become the prey of birds, in this manner of ſowing. On 
the other hand, in planting the corn deep, there is the 
greater danger of its being eaten off by worms between the 
grain and the blade. | 

Great care ſhould be taken to guard againſt the rooks 
juſt at the time when the wheat is ſhooting up. Theſe 
miſchievous birds perceive its ſprouting much ſooner than 
the farmer can, and are led by the to pick it up. 

They muſt therefore be carefully kept off the ground for a 

—. or ten days at this ſeaſon ; for at the end of that time 
the blade will be grown ups and the grain ſo exhauſted of 
its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves any trou- 
ble about ſtealing it. They never moleſt the wheat which 
is fown about Michaelmas ; becauſe fo much grain of the 
late harveſt then lies ſcattered about the fields, that they 
find it eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch for corn under 
ground, in the new-ſown lands. 

No part of huſbandry requires the farmer's attention 
more, than keeping his land free from weeds ; yet few 
trouble themſelves much about this eflential article, are 
ſenſible of its importance, or underſtand the proper me- 
thod of doing it : nay, many do not even know which 
weeds are annual, and which perennial ; a diſtinction 
highly neceſſary to be made by every perſon who. would 

keep his ground clean and in good order, and without 
which the greateſt induſtry will. often be baffled. Annual 
weeds may be ſoon deſtroyed, if taken in time: but if 
they are neglected, their ſeeds will ripen, and ſow tt em- 
ſelves in ſuch abundance, that much additional labour and 
expence will be required to do that which might have been 
perſormed with ak at the beginning, without ſubjecting 
the corn to be robbed of its nouriſhment by bad neighbours. 
The common method of weeding is very abſurd: for in that 
practice the weeds are to grow till the wheat begins to ear, 
and they are in flower; by which means, the ground be- 
ing covered by the corn, all the low weeds are hid, left 
to ripen, and ſcatter their ſeeds : only the tall weeds are 
taken out ; and if the people wag 1, are not careful, 
many of theſe will eſcape them, by being ſo intermixed 
with the ſtalks of the wheat, as not inſtantly to be diſtin-- 
guiſhed. At the fame time great numbers of the plants 
of wheat are broken and trod under foot by the weeders. 

To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Mr, Miller recom- 
mends the method now practiſed by good kitchen garden- 
ers, who clear their ground with a ſmall kind of hoe, 
which, if uſed among the wheat early in the ſpring, be- 
fore the ground is covered by the blades of corn, will 
effectually eradicate all the weeds, eſpecially if this work 
be done in dry weather ; becauſe, being ſmall, they then 
foon wither and die. If the ground happens to be very 
full of weeds, it may be neceſſary to 7 over it a ſecond 
time, about a fortnight after the Grit, to cut up thoſe 
which may have been too ſmall to be noticed. By this 
means the corn will be kept clean, freed from robbers, 
which would deprive it of due nouriſhment, and there will 
not be time for new weeds to grow ſo as afterwards to do 
it any prejudice: for the ground will be ſo much 
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down, in ſuch manner as not to ripen their ſeeds before 
harveſt. * 


| | I, at the time of this 


operation, ſome of the plants of 
corn are cut up where they grow too cloſe, the reſt will 
be greatly benefited thereby: ** but in this, adds Mr. 
Miller, I fear that few of the old farmers will ever agree 
with me, though what I mention is not from theory, but 
from experiments, repeated with great care, and ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that the produce of twenty rods of ground was much 
greater, both in weight and meaſure, than that of the ſame 
extent in the very beſt part of the field, where this was not 
practiſed; and the ſtalks of the corn thus thinned ſtood 
upright, when a great part of the crop in the ſame field 
was lodged.” 

Both the advantage of having the plants of corn at pro- 
per diſtances from each other, and that of keeping or 
quite free from weeds, too difficult, not to fay almoſt im- 
practicable, taſks to be completely effected in the com- 
mon method of ſowing, are fully obtained in the New 
Huſbandry, as will ſoon be evidently ſhewn. 

M. Duhamel and Mr. Miller juſtly blame the practice 
of thoſe who either turn hogs in among their wheat, to de- 
ſtroy part of it when it grows too thick; or ſheep to eat 
it down, when they think it too rank. The abſurdity of 
the former is ſelf-evident : and in regard to the latter, it is 
well known, from long experience, that the leaves, or 
blades, of corn are neceſſary to draw in nouriſhment from 
the air and dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear. To 
be thoroughly ſatisfied in this, Mr. Miller cut off the leaves 
of ſome plants of wheat, alternately, early in the ſpring, 
and always found the ſtalks of theſe plants much ſmaller, 
the ears ſhorter, and the grain poorer, than thoſe of the 
intermediate plants whoſe blades. were not cut. Several 
experiments made by M. Duhamel have proved, not only 
that all plants are impeded in their growth, and rendered 
leſs perfect in their productions, but often even killed, by 
ſtripping them of their leaves: and this is confirmed by 
Mr. Miller, who adds, that he has frequently obſerved in 
gardens, that plants diveſted only of their . leaves, 
plucked off by ignorant perſons upon a ſuppoſition of their 
drawing the nouriſhment from the head, have been greatly 
weakened thereby. The ſame will undoubtedly hold good 
with reſpect to corn; beſides which, cattle, and particu- 
larly ſheep, willoſten bite ſo cloſe as to deſtroy the crown 
of 0 plant, from whence its future growth ſhould proceed. 

Wheat is ripe when its ſtraw is turned yellow, its cars 
hang, no greenneſs appears in the middle of them, and the 
grain is hard when bitten. From four to five quarters an acre 
is reckoned a good crop: but ſome would hardly credit 
how: much beyond this the produce of good ground, tho- 
roughly well cultivated, may be increaſed. Thoſe who 
are ſenſible of the vaſt advantages of a perfect culture, will 
not be ſurpriſed at Mr. Miller's aſſuring us that he has 
known eight and ten quarters, and ſometimes more, reap- 
ed from an acre, over the whole field, where the corn has 
ſtood thin upon the ground; and that he has been intorm- 
ed by perſons of great credit, that even twelve quarters 
have been reaped from an acre of land drilled and ma- 
naged with the horſe-hoe. | 

th wheat and rye may be cut ſomewhat before they 
are thoroughly ripe, eſpecially if they be lodged ; for if the 
ſtraw be broken, it will no longer convey any nouriſhment . 
to the grain. M. Duhamel ſeems to think this even the 


y the corn, that the weeds will thereby be kept | molt. eligible way for wheat, becauſe the grain will 


harden 
afterwards 
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afterwards in the ſheaf ; whereas, if it be let ſtand till it 


is too ripe, it will ſhed greatly in cutting, binding, and 
carrying home. It is partly to prevent this inconvenience, 
that good huſbandmen tie it in the evening, and carry it 
off carly the next morning. The ancients reaped their 
corn before it was full ripe, as Pliny informs us. And in- 
deed it muſt be allowed that very great diſadvantages ne- 
ceſſarily attend the letting of ſome ſorts of corn ſtand till 
their grains have acquired their utmoſt maturity. Both 
the chaff and the fodder are the worſe for it ; and, if ſuch 
ripe corn takes wet, the increaſe in malt is loſt, if it be 
barley, it having already ſpent itſelf ; and if it be wheat, 
the quality of the flour 1s greatly impaired, as well as the 
quantity conſiderably lefſened. But if corn be cut greeniſh, 
it will bear a pretty deal of wet without damage ; for it 
will not imbibe the water like full ripe corn, but only take 
in ſo much as to bekindly fed thereby. Again, if any ſort 
of corn be blighted, the ſooner it is cut down, though but 


half ripe, the better it will be; for nouriſhment can no 
longer be conveyed to it by the ſtraw ; but it will be fed by ; 


lying in the ear. The ſtraw would become more and more 
brittle, by ſtanding till the corn is ripe ; and the grain comes 


the clearer from the huſk, when threſhed, if this blighted | 


fort be cut early. 

One man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat, 
and ſomewhat more of rye, in a day, if the corn ſtand 
well: he will alſo clear about an acre of peas, vetches, 
&c. in the ſame ſpace of time. 

The medium price of wheat, in this country is about 


five ſhillings the buſhel. If it be much under four ſhil- 


lings, the farmer cannot pay his rent and live ; and if it 
exceeds fix ſhillings, the poor ſort of people cannot af- 
ford to purchaſe wheaten bread. A buſhel of wheat weighs 
from fifty-ſix to ſixty pounds; a buſhel of barley, from 
forty-four to ber- Len pounds; and a buſhel of peas, 
from ſixty-three to ſixty- ſix pounds. py 

*© The huſbandman, ſays M. Duhamel, cannot have 
a more favourable ſeaſon to get in his harveſt, than that 
which 1s afforded him by hot and dry weather : for the 
quality of the corn is improved, and-the grain is rendered 
much fitter to keep, by the ſun's having acted powerfully 
upon 1t, either towards the latter part of its ſtanding, or 
juſt after it has been cut: though it is true, on the other 
hand, that this very circumſtance renders the ears more 
apt to ſhed their grain, and that the value of a ſowing is 
often loſt thereby. To prevent this, as much as pollible, 
the corn is firſt laid in grips, and then tied up in ſheaves, 
in the cool of the evening, or early in the morning beſore 
the heat comes on; and the mowers of oats frequently work 
during part of the night, to avoid the exceſſively fatiguing 
ſultrineſs of the noon. Theſe poor people, . whoſe taſk is 
infinitely laborious, are liable to many grievous diſorders ; 
eſpecially the reapers, who, being obliged to ſtoop to their 
work, almoſt to the very point where the rays of the ſun 
are molt violently reflected by the earth, breathe a perfect- 
ly burning air. This forces them to drink copiouſly of 
liquors, which, being heated by the ſun, allay their thirſt 
only for a few moments, and, I ſtrongly ſuſpect, often occa- 
ſion ſevere illneſſes: the inventing * a machine, engine, 
or inſtrument, by which the hardneſs of this labour might 
be mitigated, would therefore be a truly uſeful diſco- 
very ; and I moſt heartily exhort all ingenious perſons 


who have a mechanic turn, ſeriouſly to think of it. 


3 The two uſual ways of cutting corn, are either with 
e ſeythe, or with the ſickle. The former is commonly 


uſed for oats and barley, or, ſometimes, for very thin, 
ſhort wheat ; and the ſickle is generally appropriated to the 
reaping of tall and thick wheat and rye. The ſeythe diſ- 
patches ſo much more work than the fickle, that the diffe- 
rence of expence between reaping an acre, or mowing it, 
is nearly in proportion of five to two. ; 

Every part of the mower's body labours and ＋ 
and his work requires greater dexterity than that ot the 
r : but as the mower is always in a kind of ſtanding 

ure, he has the advantage of bolie refreſhed by every 

er of air; which the reaper, for the rœaſons before- 
mentioned, has not. | 

& J do not deſpair but that ſome engine may, one time 
or other, be found out, to caſe theſe very hard labourers, _ 
and expedite their work. In the mean while, I am per- 
ſuaded that M. de Lille's following account of what he him- 
ſelf has practiſed on his own eſtate, will afford ſatisfaction 
to all my readers, who will be pleaſed to obſerve, that he 
does not relate matters of mere ſpeculation, but real facts; 
things actually executed by him, and which I ſhould cer- 
tainly have tried, if I could poſſibly have been in the 
country when our harveſts were got in. 


M. De Lille's account of bis method of mowing wheat. 


« When I firſt put a ſcythe into my corn, I was of 
courſe laughed at by ſome of my neighbours, becauſe they 
had never ſeen any ſuch thing. I let them enjoy their 
jokes; but perſevered in my undertaking, which I have 
now practiſed ſufficiently to be able to point out minutely 
its advantages, and its inconveniencies ; for I allow that, 
though the former are very great and numerous, it is alſo 
attended with ſome of the latter. 

6 The year 1751 was very rainy; our graſs rotted up- 
on the ground, our corn was poor and infeſted with weeds ; 
and the weather continued extremely bad during all the 
harveſt ſeaſon. One of my fields of wheat, containin 
about fifteen acres, was, in particular, in ſuch ety? 
plight, that I did not think the crop worth taking off. 

owever, after walking over it, and viewing it on every 
ſide, I found that the quantity of graſs and other growths 
upon it, might, if mowed, afford a great deal of fodder, 
which would make me ſome amends for the total loſs of 
my lucerne. I therefore determined to let my horſes have 
it all, with the little wheat which appeared here and there. 
This firſt made me think of mowing a field of wheat; tho” 
I ſoon recollected that I had met with the hint before, 
in ſome writings. Accordingly, I ſet my mowers to 
work: my field yielded a great quantity of fodder ; the 
graſs, mowed within two inches of the ground, ſhot up 
anew, and afforded excellent paſture ; and laſtly, my bai- 
liff, more ſaving than I had been, ordered the truſſes to be 
thraſhed, and got out of them as much wheat as was yield- 
ed by other grounds. | 

% Whilſt I was congratulating myſelf upon the ſucceſs 
of my operation, by which my horſes and cattle were pro- 
vided with plenty of fodder tor the next winter, I learnt 
that the e ak in Hainault, Flanders, Artois, and 
other adjacent parts, never cut their corn down otherwiſe 
than with a ſcythe; but at the ſame time I was informed, 
that they do not mow wheat in the ſame manner as oats ; 
that the ſcythes are not made alike for both theſe works, 
and that there are ſome other eflential differences. 2 

„ 'Theic obſervations were a ſort of proof that the prac- 


tice had been found to anſwer, ſince it was ſtill continued; 
4M2 | and 
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and I concluded, that if my operation, imperſect as it was 
had ſucceeded fo well, I * ht expect far greater —— 
tages when it ſhould be ormed regularly : but, not to 
be too ſtrongly prejudiced in its favour, I reſolved to make 
a trial upon about thirty acres only. 

By dint of inquiry, I fo::ad within a few miles of me 
a huſbandman wh; came from the province of Artois, and 
had been uſed to this very bufineſs. I talked with him; he 
told me how the work ought to be done, pointed out its 
advantages, and I retained him for my intended next year's 
mowing. of wheat : but as the ſeaſon was pretty far ad- 
vanced, and there was not time to procure — is coun- 


— 
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try other people equally well acquainted with the practice, 


to follow the ſcythe, and do the whole completely in every 
reſpect, he inſtructed two young lads, as well as he could. 
In ſhort, nothing was wanting but a mere matter of form, 
by the neglecting of which tome of the lifts of the cut 
corn were miſplaced, ſo that there were ears at both ends 
of the ſheaf. 

IJ ought not here to forget the clamour raiſed by this 
— I made the experiment upon my fineſt wheat ; 
becauſe my new workman had told me, that the ſtronger 
the corn was, the better and more regularly the mowing 
would be performed. My nei; 
all the reapers.employed by t 
ſenſes, and ſome of them even came to reaſon the matter 
with me. They meant well, and I took it kindly ; but 
deſired them carefully to notice the event. 

«« My experiment was made upon three pieces of wheat, 
of ten acres each, ſituated in much more extenſive fields of 
the ſame corn; ſo that there was the faireſt room to make 
a juſt compariſon between the operation of the ſcythe and 
that of the fickle. | 

“Some of the neighbouring huſbandmen had the curio- 
ſity to ſee the work performed, and were ſurpriſed to find 
that leſs corn was ſhed in this way, than in the common 
practice of reaping with the ſickle. They thought the 
method good; but made a few objections to ſome particu- 
lar circumſtances, in which the experience of ſubſequent 
years ſhewed them that they were wrong. 'Their entire 
approbation then followed ; and their mowers, finding that 
they ſhould be able by this means to cut down allgtheir 
corn without the aſſiſtance of ſtrolling ſtrangers who often 
do their work very badly, gladly learnt the new method, 
and commended it to others. | - 

This work required a precaution which has been duly 
attended to ever ſince : it is, to pick all the ſtones from off 
the land, every year, as carefully as poſſible. The expence 
of doing ſo is a very trifle, when compared to the advan- 
tages attending it. All the roads around my land, which 


em, thought me out of my 


were formerly impaſſable in winter, are now firm and. 


good, fit for any carriage. We no longer hear of horſes 
d, or waggons overturned by them ; and, which is 
equally true, I find that my ground now requires a leſs 
quantity of ſeed. os 

I ,have now practiſed this method, in an extenſive 
manner, during five ſucceſſive years, in the courſe of 
which I have had opportunities of experiencing every cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to be conſidered in order to determine 
its real merit ; I mean, mowing in rainy weather, and 
cutting of corn either bent, laid flat, totally lodged, or 
lodged only in particular places, and in various direc- 
tions. I ſhall firſt deſcribe the mechaniſm of this mow- 
ing, and then point out its advantages, with the objections 


r] 
hbouring lden, and 
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of my neighbours, which will ſhew the only inconve. 
niencies I have met with. 

Ihe Flemiſh mowers whom I employed in the year 
1753, brought with them ſcythes exactly like ours. I faw 
no ſort of difference in their ſize, make, manner of being 
mounted, or-even in the hooks they were trimmed with ; 
ſo that I found I had been miſinformed by thoſe who told 
me in 1751, that this work required an inſtrument diffe- 
rent from that which is uſed for mowing oats. It was 
not till the year 1755, that an ingenious workman point- 
mn ſome very proper alterations, which have ſince been 

e. 

« This intelligent mower obſerved, that the common 
ſeythe cannot ſuit any ground but ſuch as has been plowed 
flat ; that it therefore was leaſt of all proper for our lands, 
which are plowed in ridges of ten or twelve furrows, raiſ- 
ed very high in the midde ; and that its hooks broke the 
ſtraw, plucked off numbers of ears, and did not lay hold 
of many ſhort plants which grow in the bottom of the fur- 
rows, whereby a-loſs was occaſioned, or take up the inter- 
mixed graſs and weeds ſo exactly as might be wiſhed. To 
remedy this, he took a ſcythe at leaſt ſix inches ſhorter 
than thoſe which are commonly uſed, and, inſtead of the 
hooks, ſubſtituted what he calls the bender, conſiſting of 
two ſhoots of willow, or other green wood, placed ſemi- 
circularly upon the handle of the ſcythe, where the hooks 
are commonly ſet. 'To this end, there muſt be four holes 
in the handle, ſo that the end of one twig may be put into 
the lowermoſt hole, and its other end into the third, and 
the two ends of the other twig into the ſecond and fourth 
holes. The ſcythe thus trimmed is to be uſed in the man- 
ner I ſhall now explain. 

«© When a mower ſets about cutting down a crop of 
oats, he places himſelf ſo thatthe corn is at his right- 
hand, from whence the action of the ſcythe throws the 
waving towards his left. 'The mower of wheat, on the 
contrary, proceeds from outſide to inſide, ſo that the corn 
which he is next to cut is always at his left-hand ; and 
that which he has juſt cut, being collected by the bender, 
is reſted, inclining a little, againſt the adjoining uncut 

rt. 
75 A helper, which may be a boy of twelve or fifteen 
years of age, or an PN woman, follows the mower 
at the diſtance of four or five feet, with a reaping hook, 
or a ſtick about a foot and a half or two feet long, and, 
by putting that through the interval between the floping = 
late cut wheat, and the ſtanding corn againſt which it 
reſts, takes up the former, gives the ſtraw ends a gentle 
ſtroke or two upon the ground, to form that parcel into 
a grip, and lays it down at his right hand. This ſhould 
be done very expeditiouſly, becauſe the picker-up, as this 
perſon is called, is followed by another mower and it 
ſhould alſo be done dexterouſly, becauſe the greater or 
leſs quantity of gleaning depends thereon. There ſhould 
be as many pickers-up (we call them binders), as there are 
mowers. | 

« The poſture of the mower is a circumſtance of ſuch 
importance, that I think myſelf happy in having taken 
particular notice of it in 1754. In cutting graſs and oats, 
the mower goes in ſuch manner that his feet, which are 
moved alternately at each ſtroke of the ſcythe, deſcribe two 
parallel lines. But in the mowing of wheat, the mower's 
track ſhould be a ſingle line, ſo that his right foot, 


u 
which ſhould be Eremoſt, driven forward by the = 
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i each cut of the ſcythe ; not unlike the attitude of a fen - 
cer when he advances. : 

« An accident, which had like to have over-ſet my | 
whole operation in the year 17 545 demonſtrated to me the 


ffity of this different poſture. I employed for mow- 
a nr wheat, men who uſed to come yearly to cut down 


my oats: they were ſeven in number. On the third day 
of their labour, five of them fell ill: upon which I ſet three 
others to work: but the conſequence was, that I had ten 
ſick people to take care of at the end of the week. I vi- 
ſited them, inquired into their ailments, and found, that 
ſome of them had a fever, but that all complained of vio- 
lent pains and ſoreneſs under their left ribs. At firſt, I was 
inclined to think them pleuritic ; but, upon a cloſe exami- 
nation, and upon conſidering the nature of the work they 
had been at, I ſaw that their illneſs proceeded from badly 
managed hard labour, the ſtreſs of which had been made to 
be chiefly upon the leſt ſide. I therefore ordered them to 
take their reſt. 

« The next day, upon viſiting my infirmary, I found- 
that two of the mowers were returned to their work. I went 
out to them, and ſaw, even at ſome diſtance, that their 
poſture in this work was the ſame as if they had been mow- 
ing of oats. This immediately ſhewed me the cauſe of 
their pains. The ſcythes which they then uſed had the 
common ſort of hooks, and were much heavier than 
thoſe with only wicker benders. I took up one of them, - 
put myſelf in the poſture of a mower of oats, and ſhewed 
them, that as a much greater weight reſted upon the 
hooks of the ſcythe when my mowed wheat, than when 
they cut oats ; it was not poſſible for them, in the poſture 
they had choſen, to move that increaſed load to the left, 
without an irkſome twiſting of the body. Then, putting 
myſelf in the poſture of a fencer, as I had ſeen my Flemiſh 
mowers do the year before, I demonſtrated to them, that 
the body was thereby placed in ſuch an attitude as ena- 
bled it to exert the greateſt ſtrength, when, by the motion 
from right to left, it had the greateſt load to e and 
that, by the ſame means, this load was carried round with - 
out fatiguing the ribs of either fide. My man took back 
his ar ag tried as I had directed, was convinced of the 
truth of my demonſtration, taught his companions the 
ſame method, and they have done their buſineſs eaſily 
ever ſince. I thought it neceſſary to relate the circum- 
ſtances of this accident, becauſe I am ſatisfied that even 
the ſtrongeſt men would ſink under the labour of mowing 
wheat, if they were to ſtand in the ſame poſture as the 
mowers of oats.” 

Such is the manner in which this operation ſhould be 
performed, when the corn-ſtands upright, that is to ſay, 
in the moſt favourable years. I ought to add, that the 
mower ſhould take care to place himſelf, for his work, in 
ſuch manner that his left hand may be toward the wind. 
The corn is then naturally inclined over the ſcythe, and 
is the more eaſily cut cloſer to the ground. The reſiſtance 
of the wind, be it ever ſo little, helps to keep the corn 
which is cut fleady upon the benders of the ſcythe, and 
facilitates the motion which reſts it againſt the uncut corn, 
where the binder takes it. 

“The mower is not hindered from mowing cloſe, by 
the wind's blowing at his back; but the corn which he 
cuts will not be ſo exactly collected by the bender: ſome 
of the ears will be a little ſcattered : but the greateſt in- 
convenience is, that it does not reſt ſo well againſt the 


ding corn, but is often blown down ; which renders 


. 


his meeting ſome, which will oblige him to have his 
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the binder's work ſlower, and more troubleſome, and oc- 


caſions greater gleanings. 8 

The wind is in a bad corner for the mower when it 
blows in his face. It then occaſions a loſs of ſtubble, and 
a great diſperſion of the ears. 

„ But the worſt of all winds for this work, is that 
which blows upon the right hand of the mower. The 
ſtubble then remains long, and ſo great a quantity of ears 
lies ſcattered about, that one would hardly think the 
ground had been harveſted. My mowers did not place 
themiclves in this manner of their own accord; but I made 
them do it for a quarter of an hour, to try the effect, of 
which I am fully convinced. 

«© When the corn is inclined, or bent, the mower takes. 
it in the direction of its bending, from left to right; 
which has the ſame eſſect, in calm weather, as if the 
wind blew towards his left. 

“Corn which is jodged cannot eaſily be mowed in- 
ward, becauſe the binder would be inceſſantly impeded b 
the intangling of his grip with the uncut corn. A Nie 
mower judges by his eye, which 7 it is moſt proper to 
begin at, and takes ad vantage of the wind when it can be 
of ſervice to him. The method which I have ſeen moſt 
commonly practiſed, has been by taking the corn in the 
direction of its bending, and throwing it in waves. The 
work thus done is neatly performed: no remains of ſtub- 
ble are ſeen after the mowing ; but the field looks like a 
meadow. | 

“ Corn laid abſolutely flat, and intangled, is the moſt 
difficult to cut well. I have ſeen a mower take it in every 
various direction in which it was beaten down, as if the 
wind had been conſtantly at his back, and by this means 
he has cut as cloſe as if it had been only lodged. My 
wheat was in this condition in the year 1757, and was 
mowed very regularly : only the work was ſomewhat. 
longer about, than it generally is in other caſes. 

I ſhall not ſpeak of rainy ſeaſons till I come to the 
objections e method of cutting corn; becauſe 
they have nothing to do with our mowing, and the only 
thing requiſite in ſuch caſes is to keep the corn from 
ſprouting in the ear: but I ſhall here relate the advan- 
tage which I find in this practice. 

The preſervation of my fellow creatures is fo dear to 
me, that | look upon the means of leſſening their exceſ- 
ſive hard labour at a time when the heat alone is enough. 
to over-power them, as the firſt and greateſt advantage re- 
ſulting from this method. Now I ſee that a good reaper, 
with his ſickle, can ſcarcely cut an acre of wheat in a 
day, let him toil ever ſo much ; whilſt the mower will 
diſpatch from an acre and a half to upwards of two acres, 
according to his {kill and dexterity. I have, indeed, met 
with but few able to exceed two acres, when they have- 
done their buſineſs well: but we may reckon that a good 
mower, taking them one with another, and the corn as it 
runs, upright, lodged, intangled, &c. will clear an acre- 
and a half or perhaps an acre and three quarters, in a 
day, neatly, and without waſting any of it. This mower. 
does then three fifths more work than a reaper-can. It is. 
true, he has not the grips to tie. up, becauſe the | 
who follows him does that part: but he is obliged to. 
whet his ſcythe when he comes to the end of the field, 
and ſtill oftener when the corn does not grow thick ; be- 
ſides which, notwithſtanding all the care that can be taken. 
to clear the ground of ſtones, not a day will paſs without: 
ſeythe 
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new hammered ; and laſtly, when he has finiſhed a row, 
he muſt go back to the other end of the field before he 
can begin another. All this takes up at leaſt as much 
time as the reaper's binding up what he has cut: and in 
regard to the hardneſs of the labour on each ſide, I believe 
that every one who rightly conſiders the nature of their 
reſpective works, and their poſtures in working, will al- 
low, that the mower's toil and fatigue is three fifths leſs 
than that of the reaper. 

Another circumſtance, well worth attending to, in 
this method, is, that the mower is not expoſed to thoſe 
injuries from thiſtles, thorns, and other noxious plants, 
which often prove fatal to the reaper. 

From the firſt of theſe advantages reſult ſeveral bene- 
fits: 1, A greater riddance of the neceſſary work. Not 
a year paſſes without the huſbandman's experiencing that 
ſome part or other of his corn ripens too ſuddenly ; and 
this unexpected maturity, being exceedingly heightened 
by the leaſt delay, occaſions a great waſte, by the ſhed- 
__ the grain, both when the crop is reaped with the 

e, and in loading and un- loading it when carried 
home: whereas the ſcythe, by clearing in two days a 
field which could not be reaped in leſs than five, in the 
common way, guards a inſt that exceſſive ripeneſs. 

“ 2, This method of cutting down the corn requires 
fewer workmen.—I muſt here explain myſelf ; becauſe 
the fact would contradift me, if it be objected that a 
mower and a binder are neceſſary in this way, for what 
the reaper alone does in the other. But I conſider, that 
to harveſt ninety acres, for example, of wheat, I muſt 

oy ten men at leaſt twenty days, with the fickle ; 


whilſt ſeven mowers, and their binders, (fourteen people), 


eaſily do my buſineſs in ten days. The difference then is 
equal to fixty days work of one man : and if Ido not in- 
tend to get my harveſt in quicker with the ſcythe than 


with the ſickle, I take but four mowers and four binders, 


eight perſons, of which the four laſt ſtand me in leſs ex- 
pence than three reapers ; becauſe I employ for this buſineſs 
young people, who would not be ſtrong enough to reap 
with the fickle, Conſequently I have two workmen the 
leſs, and ſome advantage in the compariſon between the 
grown-up man, who has a higher price, and the lad, who 
anſwers = purpoſe. | 
3. The thus employing of children, old women, 
and men whoſe conſtitution 1s not robuſt, would be an 
advantage to the inhabitants of the place. It would afford 
the means of ſubſiſtance to a. greater number of people, 
and prevent idleneſs _ an important object 
upon many accounts. Almoſt every pariſh would find 
within itſelf hands enough to get in it's harveſt, without 


being obliged to have recourle to accidental paſſengers, 
who often work badly, require exorbitant wages, and 
ſometimes leave their maſter in the middle of the har- | 


_y they do not ſubmit to their unconſcionable de- 
mands. 

Let us leave ſpeculation, and notice ſome advan- 
tages which are evident beyond contradiction. 1, It is 
not a fmall one to have a greater quantity of ſtraw, and 
that ſtraw intermixed with more graſs and other fodder, 
than when the corn is reaped in the uſual way. This 
does not need any proof; for every one knows, that the 
ſcythe cuts as cloſe to the ground -as the mower pleaſes. 
Experience has ſhewn me, that the ſtubble has not been 
left two inches long upon our mowed fields, where the 


ſtones had been carctully picked off; whilſt the ſickle ge | 


nerally leaves it eight or nine inches long, and ſometimes 
much more when the ground is infeſted with thiſtles and 
other ſtubborn growths, which make the reaper lift up his 
hand to avoid them. The ſtraw is therefore plainly fix 
inches longer when cut with the ſeythe, than with the 
ſickle ; a difference which may be valued at a fixth part 
more than that which is uſually reaped in the common 
way. . 

4 2. The green fodder in the mowed fields ſhoots up 
anew when cut, and affords excellent paſture aſter the 
corn is taken off. The ſame demonſtrative evidence as 
before, will again take place here with thoſe who but con- 
ſider, that the reaper, leaving the ſtubble either eight or 
nine inches long, takes off only the _ tips of the graſs 
which chances to be within his grip; ſo that, being then 
near its time of maturity, it ripens its ſeeds, ſows them, 
and withers away : whereas, when the ſcythe cuts it 
within two inches of the ground, in its greeneſt and moſt 
un-ripe part, the yet remaining eyes, and the crowns of 
the roots, ſend forth new ſhoots, which form a good after- 
crop for cattle. 

3. The paſture upon fields mowed with the ſcythe, 
is attended with an advantage, in regard to cows, which 
may perhaps be peculiar to my country. I know not 
whether it be the ſame elſewhere. We find every year, 
and I have always taken particular notice of it, that our 
cows ceaſe to yield milk during the firſt week of their 
feeding among the wheat ſtubble. I take the reaſon of 
this to be, that the ſtubble gets into their noſtrils, pricks 
them, hinders them from feeding, and makes them range 
the whole field over in queſt of graſs unattended with this 
irkſome inconyenience; ſo that they ſpend their time in 
running about, without grazing. 1 de not find that this 
accident happens to cows which -are turned in among the 
ſhort ſtubble left by the ſcythe : the graſs there ſoon ſhoots 
up a-new, and yields me plenty of paſture, eſpecially if a 
little rain happens to fall after harveſt. k 

c It reſults from hence, that the huſbandman is ena- 
bled to feed more cattle than he could otherwiſe do, to ſave 
his fainfoin or lucerne, and to have a greater quantity of 
dung; as i have experienced with almoſt incredible ſuc- 
ceſs. 

now proceed to the objections, which I ſhall ſtate 
in the ſame order as they were made; that is to ſay, as 
each year gave room for one or other of them. 

66 The firſt was, that the ſcythe muſt make the corn 
ſhed very much by ſhaking it conſiderably. To affirm 
the contrary may ſeem paradoxical ; — the aſſertion 
will be proved from manifeſt principles, and by facts. To 
judge rightly of my propoſition, it will be neceſſary to 
compare the operation of the ſcythe with that of the ſickle; 
both of which J have examined very attentively. 

“The reaper preſents his hand to the corn, and with 
wide extended fingers, graſps as much as he poſſibly can; 
after which, to bring the lower part of the {talks 7 cloſe 
together that the ſickle may encompaſs the whole of his 
grip, and at the ſame time to give it a tenſion which ren- 
ders the aCtion of the ſickle more certain, he gives it a 
violent ſhake, and at that inſtant cuts it. The grip thus 
cut is generally 997%, ap with the ſtanding corn ; or the 
reaper, when going to Jay it down, finds that he has miſſed 
cutting a ſtalk, or 3 more, which he then breaks 
with a jerk of his hand. Thus ſeveral ſhakes precede 
that which the corn receives afterward when it is tied up- 
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The ſcythe has not theſe effects. I have already ex- ret all the wild growths which were cut down with, and 


plained the mechaniſm of its operation, and ſhewn that 
the corn, cut without any violent ſhake, is carried gently 
by the bender (or cradle, as we more commonly call it) 
upon the ſcythe, to the ſtanding corn, againſt which it reſts 
inclined, till the binder takes it away to tie it up-. 

« To prove my propoſition by facts, I inſtance the fol- 
lowing- - After my wheat was mowed in the year 1752, 
in the manner before related, upon the three ſeveral ſpots 
of ten acres each, which were parts of much larger fields, 
I went, with four other perſons, hs! me | to examine 
with all the care we could, what quantity of grain might 
have been ſhed by the mowing. We found none at all 
in the two firſt mowed pieces ; but a great deal in the 
other parts of-the ſame fields which had been reaped with 
the ſickle, In the laſt piece, which was not cut till the 
corn was riper, we found a little grain in the mowed part, 
but incomparably more in the other. I did not repeat this 
ſearch every year with the ſame care, becauſe I had not al- 
ways the ſame conveniencies of making a compariſon : 
but I have ſeen enough to be certain that no grain is ſhed 
unleſs the corn be exceeding ripe, and that much leſs is 
then loſt by the ſcythe, than by the ſickle. 

« The following more n obj 
ward made by a ſenſible huſbandman, who obſerved to 
me, that, in a rainy year, the corn cut after this manner 
muſt be more liable to grow in the ear, than that which is 
reaped in the common way, becauſe the heads of the grips 
not being ſupported here by a pretty high ſtubble, the wet 
cannot well drain off; and that the grain will imbibe a 
great deal of moiſture from the graſs underneath, when 
the ear is beaten down upon it by rain, which will render 
it very apt to ſprout as ſoon as the ſun ſhines upon it, I 
had been told how to guard againſt this accident, but did 
not try the method till the year 1756, when it anſwered 
perfectly well. 

«© This method conſiſts in laying the grips in a trian- 
gular form, ſo that the head of one reſts upon the foot of 
another. This operation is neither long nor fatiguing ; 
nor does it require, in order to do it quick, any thing 
more than a little dexterity in cloſing the triangle, by 
making the foot of the third grip ſupport the ears of the 
firſt. The rains which fell during the harveſt of 1756, 
rendering the getting in of that year's crops extremely 
troubleſome, my neighbours had a great deal of ſprouted 
corn ; but mine eſcaped by this method ; and what little 
IJ had, proceeded from that which remained un-mowed 
when the rain became inceſſant. 

“ With regard to the ſheaves, when bound, my 
Flemiſh mowers informed me, in 1753, of their practice 


when they are overtaken by laſting rains. It is, to heap | bey 


upon one another, ends to ends, as many ſheaves as they 

can poſſibly cover with one, which is then opened and laid 

over them. My people did not practiſe this method, which 

I believe the belt, but they ſecured my corn by other 

ee which anſwer extremely well, and are generally 
nown. 

„From the above objection my huſbandman derived 
another, relative to the diſſiculty of drying the graſs and 
weeds intermixed with the corn, in rainy years, and the 
danger of houſing the fheaves when full of that traſh, 


which may ferment, and be the occaſion of the rotting of 


2 whole pile of wheat. I cannot anſwer this objection 
otherwiſe than by my experience. The harveſts of 1756 
and 1757 were certainly not favoured by the weather: 


ection was aſter- 


und up among my ſheaves, were well withered when 
they were houſed. No ſort of ſmell which indicated the 
leaſt fermentation was perceived in any of my barns; the 
threſhers did not find any thing that looked like it; and 
the ſtraw which is taken from thoſe barns, to feed my 
horſes, atteſts that there was not any. | | 

“I now come to the laſt objection; by ſo much the 
more ſerious, as it is one of thoſe inconveniencies which I 
cannot remedy, but to which I readily ſubmit. The cars 
of the corn, ſay the objectors, do not lie ſo even in your 
grips, as in thoſe which are reaped with the ſickle ; ſome 
of them are in the middle, and others at the very bottom 
of the ſheaf ; ſo that your corn is not threſhed 0 well or 
ſo regularly, and "ou thereby loſe perhaps a conſiderable 
part of it. 2, All the graſs and weeds contained in your 
ſheaves are threſhed with the wheat, and their ſeeds are 
mingled with the corn when the threſher meaſures it out : 
conſequently you pay him for threſhing this traſh, which 
again increaſes the labour and pay of the winnower. 

% All this is true: but let us diſcuſs the matter a little 
more thoroughly. There are ears in the middle and at 
the bottom of my ſheaves : but they ſeldom are. of any 
other kind than thoſe which we call backward or late-ears ; 
the weak productions of ſickly plants, or of ſeeds not per- 
fectly ſound. Repeated examinations have convinced me, 
that very few others are in this caſe; and theſe ears hardly 
part with their grain at any time, in whatever manner 
they are orthed,; for 2 grains be torn from off 
them by the action of the flail, the inmoſt huſk ſtill ad- 
heres to the corn. Theſe diminutive imperfect grains are 
ſo great a detriment to the fine plump, well nouriſhed 
corn, that they leſſen its value if not carefully ſeparated / 
by winnowing ; after which they ſerve to feed poultry. 
It theſe ears Le. the Fail, the ſtraw is ſo much the bet- 
ter. Our horſes and other cattle reap therefrom a benefit 
which we ought not to grudge, becauſe, I think, it turns 
to our advantage. Ys 

The threſhed graſs and other wild productions, do in- 
deed yield a conſiderable any of what are commonly 
called bad or uſeleſs ſeeds, for the beating out of which 
I pay the threſher. But the graſs which occafions this 
expenee, faves me that of a great deal of fainfoin and 
lucerne which my cattle would conſume : and it would be 
unjuſt in me to complain of the additional charge in the 
winnowing, ſince my manager has thought of applying 
thoſe ſeeds to domeſtic urp es, ſuch as feeding fowls, &c. 
which prove more prod e to me than an equal quantity 
of the fineſt corn. | F 

«© A real increaſe of expence, is what I pay the threſher 
ond the common price of the country. This dif- 
ference, which conſiſts in two - pence or three - pence for a. 
quarter of wheat, is but a juſt compenſation for his ex- 
traordi trouble in unbinding and binding up again per- 
haps an hundred and fifty ſheaves, and ſometimes. more, 
for what an hundred ſheaves generally yield, when reaped” 
in the common way. But this expence is ſo-amply repaid. 
by the extraordinary quantity of ſtraw obtained by my 
method, that I rate the difference at more than the value 
of five. quarters of corn, which, to ſilence contradiction, 
I will ſuppoſe to be otherwiſe loſt in my practice. Still 
my crop is cut down and houſed with far leſs toil and 
expence, than if it was reaped.” 

They begin 2 in the iſle of Thanet, 
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lays a 


editars of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
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about the firſt week in November, contriving ſo that the 
wheat ſeaſon may be over by the end of the month. * | 

In the ſpring, if the wheat is rank and the weather 
dry, 1 feed it with their ſheep, which they think 
makes the wheat branch more, and ſettles the earth about 
the roots of the plants. Experience has convinced them, 
that this method of ſowing wheat after trefoil, is better 
than ſowing it on a fallow; for the land hereabout is na- 
turally very light and hover, and the wheat on that account 
very much ſubject to be root-fallen. To prevent this, it 
is no uncommon thing for them, as ſogh as they have ſown 
their wheat, to drive a flock of ſhet p over / > land, to 
ſettle the earth cloſe to the ſeed. - 

Their crops of wheat here are generally three, four, 
and five quarters on an acre ; which laſt is, indeed, a very 
large crop, when it is conſidered, that the land is in gene- 
ral, by nature, poor and barren, and that it is almoſt 
entirely owing to the induſtry and good huſbandry of the 
farmers that it is at all brought to bear wheat: in fact, they 
are an aſſiduous people, and ſpare neither coſt nor labour 
to improve their land. 

ge the light land here they for the moſt part ſow 
about fourteen pecks on an acre, but on the richer lands 
they allow four buſhels. | 

© The farmers here never ſow the ſeed produced by 
their own land; they find their whear ſucceed much better 
by change; for which reaſon the ſeed which they ſow on 
the light hover-land they chuſe to procure from a gravel or 
deep cledge, or clay land, taking care that the foil on which 
the ſeed has grown ſhould be as different as poſſible from 
that on which it is to be ſown. 

* Inſtead of making artificial ſteeps with great parade, 
they make uſe of that which providence has put in their 
way, wetting their ſeed with ſalt water, which they fetch 
from the ſea; and they afterwards ſprinkle it with lime, to 
prevent the ſmut: they are alſo particularly careful to clear 
their ſeed from wild oats, cockle, &c. 

«© I know no part of England where there are better 
farmers; for though they keep their lands conſtantly 
cropped without fallow, which they call ſowing a round 
tilth, yet do they ſo manage matters, as to keep them 
ſtill in good heart. 

„ They reap their wheat very high here, leaving as 
much ſtraw as poſlible in the field : this th-y fay they do 
to ſave barn-room. Some farmers here have a practice of 
ſowing rye to make bands for their ſheaves, the ſtraw be- 
ing longer, and as they think tougher, than that of wheat. 

e reaper makes the bands, which he cuts as low as he 
well can, and binds the ſheaves. 

4 'The wheat ſtubble, which, as I ſaid before, is left 
very long, is generally mown ſor the maltſters, as they 
burn it in their kilns to dry their pale malts for the London / 
market. The greateſt part of this iſland is a light chalky 
ſoil, ſo that wet ſummers in general agree beſt with it; 
and it is by this means the farmers here get ſo much mo- 
ney: for when the crops fail in other parts of the king- 
dom, they are almoſt ſure here to be very large ; and they 
have the great convenience, beſides, of water carriage to 
the London markets. It is extremely pleaſant, towards 
the latter end of the ſummer, before E, to ride over 
this little iſland : I do not imagine there is a more im- 
proved ſpot in the kingdom; the fields are all 4 ſo clear 

from weeds, that they reſemble a well kept garden; they 
grudge no expence in hoeing, weeding, plowing, or ma- 


nuring ; and experience has long ago convinced them, 


that they purſue a right method. Their praCtices are many 
of them good and worthy imitation ; it would therefore be 
great pity if they were not made known, by ſome meang 
or other, to the reſt of the kingdom.” Muſeum Ruſlicum, 
vol. I. page 3. | 

“It is now upwards of ſeven years that I have been 
tenant of a conſiderable farm in Eſſex; but as there are 
ſome particular circumſtances attending this farm, I muſt 
beg leave to ſay a few words on the ſubject. 

The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, a fine mellow 
loam, or what is in general called a good wheat ſoil, was 
in very good heart, and not impoveriſhed ; yet the laſt 
tenant broke on this farm, and the landlord loſt by him 
near two years rent; for his crops of wheat were con- 
tinually damaged by ſmut, let him take what care he would 
of the ſeed, and were beſides often laid, and the land got 
very foul, though he was not 8 of his fallows. 

«* On the contrary, ſince I have occupied this land, it 
has borne large crops of good ſound wheat, with very 
little ſmutty corn, and —__ oats, peas, beans, and 
other things in proportion. What will appear ſtill more 
1 is, that I do not lay on half fo much dung as 

e did. 

„ Tt will now, perhaps, be neceſſary to explain this 
ſeeming paradox. At no great diſtance from the farm 
lives the landlord, who is a man of fortune, and drives a 
ſet of horſes. This gentleman keeps no land in his own 
hands, ſo that he was for many years obliged to buy all 
the ſtraw uſed for the litter of his ſtables, which amounted 
to a very conſiderable quantity: however, when the laſt 
tenant of this farm came into it, having been a ſervant in 
the family, he offered to ſupply the eſquire with ſtraw for 
his ſtables, provided he might have all the dung, except 
what the gardener had occaſion for. The *ſquire — 
this a good propoſal, and the ſarmer imagined he had the 
beſt of the bargain ; ſo the matter was ſoon ſettled. 

«© Now, you are to underſtand, that the *{quire kept, 
beſides ſeven coach-horſes, a ſtable of hunters, a number 
of road-horſes, and a pack of hounds ; ſo that there was 
made on his premiſes, in a year, an incredible quantity 
of rich dung. 

“ The farmer imagined he was now in a fair way of 
making his fortune ; for his father had taught him, that 
the man who can command dung is always ſure of large 
crops: but this did not prove true in the preſent caſe. 

« To proceed; my predeceſſor went on ploughing his 
land, got his fallows in | man order, dreſſed them largely 
with dung, and always ſowed them with wheat. 

« His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means 
anſwered his expeCtztions : his wheat conſtantly looked 
well and promiſing in the winter and the early part of the 
ſpring of the year ; but as it advanced, it grew rank, and 
at harveſt was either run all to ſtraw, and was beſides 
very ſmutty, or elſe, if a heavy ſhower of rain happened 
to fall, it was lodged, matted, and grew. This was in- 
deed a very mortifying circumſtance, ah our farmer could 
find no remedy for it. He ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
tried folding ſome ſheep on his wheat; but this part of 
huſbandry, for want of ſkill, he managed fo badly, that 
he loſt two entire 9 for he had ſcarcely the return of 
his ſeed at harveſt. is could never hold long; ſo that 
in the end he was, as I faid before, broke and ruined. 

« This man never could be perſuaded that any part of 
his loſs was to be attributed to the dung he laid on his 


land, though he conſtantly manured it with the horſe- dung 
9 ä | before 


before it was half rotten, and without any mixture to 
allay irs great heat; this kept the foil in a conſtant ſtate 
of fermentation, and ſtocked it with weeds, inſomuch 
that, when I took poſſeſſion of the farm, ſome of the ſoil 
was abſolutely mouldy, and ſtunk again, it was ſo rank. 

« ] will now inform you of my method of manage- 
ment, that you may be enabled to judge how far I was 

benefited by the errors of my predeceſſor. 

« [ found ſixty acres of fallow ready for ſowing with 
wheat : theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the 
winter tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak 
the weeds, and abate the rankneſs of the ſoil. In ſome 
parts, where the ſoil was not ſo rank, I ploughed in the 
tares in order to ſow wheat over them; in other parts I 
ſuffered the tares to ſtand for a crop, which, however, 
was not conſiderable, they ran ſo much to ftraw or haulm. 

« When the tares were off, I got the land inſtantly in 
order, and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which I had 
a better and cleaner crop than had been known upon the 
land for upwards of ſeven years before : this all my neigh- 
bours acknowledged : however, it was neither clean 
enough, nor conſiderable enough, to ſatisfy me. Some 
ot your readers, may perhaps wonder what I did with my 
tares, as but few are fold at the country markets; but 1 
muſt inſorm them, chat I live within ten miles of a ſea- 
port town, whither I ſent them at various times, in order 
to their being carried by ſea to London. 

I am to obſerve to you, that I continued the agree- 
ment of giving the *ſquire ſtraw for his dung; but I made 
a uſe of it very different from my predeceſſor. ES 1 

« ] make it a rule never to manure for wheat, or ſow 
wheat on a fallow. . I do not indeed allow many fallows 
on my land; and when I do, I generally fow my fallow 
with barley, to which I allow four or five ploughings. 
This commonly yields me a large return, and I have a 
good crop of wheat after it. 2 

„This, however, is not my general method; for I am 
very fond of the hoeing huſbandry, to practiſe which, in 
ſome degree, is the only infallible way of keeping land 
clean, 'To begin then with my method, I never lay dung 
alone on my land, let it be ever ſo rotten ; but as ſoon as 
I zet any long dung from the *{quire's, I carry it to my 
compolt-heap, where it 1s mixed in alternate Jayers or 
beds, with freſh virgin earth, (if I can get it) lime, or 
chalk, lime rubbiſh, ſcourings of ditches and ponds, turf, 
leaves of trees, and all the dung and offal of my family, 
of the hog-yard, the poultry-yard, and the dog-kennel. 
As to my pigeons-dung, I always preſerve it to mix 
with ſoot, and uſe the mixture as a top dreſſing for 
my wheat, whenever it 
the ſpring. 

But to return to my compoſt : I have always ſeveral 
d ſtint heaps of Cifferentages, and I ſometimes leave it 
three years before I uſe it, and never lay on any under 
two years old. _ | 

When I have got a plot of ground in order, I give it 
a thorough good dreſſing of this compoſt, which I imme- 
diately plough in. I then ſow it with ſome crop that re- 
quires hoeing, ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white 
or grey peas. During the whole ſummer, I take care to 
keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, eſpecially if the 

ſeaſon is rainy; and I am particularly cautious in pre- 
- venting any of the weeds from perfecting their ſeeds. 


| 


—_— 


happens to be too backward in | 
| of ſix inci.es ſquare, which is ſmall enough: let him then 


farm in the county. of Leiceſter, and h 
met with ſome ſucceſs in my practice. 
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get it into as fine tilth as I poſſibiy can, by repeated 


ploughings, and then ſow it with either wheat or barley, 
whichever is likely to pay me beſt ; for little as ſome of 
your readers may think of it, barley, when it is ſown on 
good land well prepared, is very frequently as profitable 
a crop as wheat. | | 

By thus' ſowing my wheat after a hoeing-crop with 
dung, I have always a good return of clean corn, often 
five quarters on an acre ; and my land will ſtill be in heart 
enough to give me a reaſonable crop of oats ; after which, 
without any fallow, comes my hoeing-crop, &c. 

« When I ſow barley after the hoeing-crop, I ſuffer 
wheat to follow it ; and then it is that, if I find it neceſ- 
ſary, I give the wheat in the ſpring a top-dreſſing of 
ſoot mixed with pigeons-dung. Sr 

« I ſometimes allow only ſix pecks of wheat · ſeed 
to an acre : this is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring 
of the year, eighteen pounds of broad clover-ſced, 
which I harrow in with a pair of very light harrows ; 
and it does not in the leaſt damage my wheat-plants. I 
leave the clover only two years on the land; for the ſe- 
cond year, after I have mown the firſt crop for hay, I 
ſuffer the ſecond to grow very rank, (having given my 
land a ſlight dreſſing upon my compoſt dung-hill the pre- 
ceding year) which I plough in, and over it ſow wheat 
to be harrowed in on once ploughing. 

6 Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any . 
others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, brighter, 
and heavier, generally ſelling for more at market, as 
being always very clean and clear from ſeeds of weeds. , _ , 

«© In my method of farming, ſome particulars are 
to be noted. In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed 
one the other very quick, I am under a neceſſity of 
having all my ſtubble extirpated before I give the land 
the firſt ploughing after the crop is off. If it is a 
wheat or bean-ſtubble, I generally have it all pulled up 
by hand by women and children ; barley and oat-ſtub- 
bles I have torn up by a pair of loaded drags, and after- 
wards gathered into heaps and carted to the compoſt- 
heap, This I do to prevent the ſtubble from being 
buried by the plough, and from growing mouldy in 
the land; ſrom which mouldineſs 1 have great reaſon 
to think ſmut often proceeds. , | 

Another thing to be noted is, that I allow leſs ſeed to 
my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity. being 
from ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to twelve 
of barley, and about twclve of oats to an acre of land ; 
but it is always to be preſumed that the ſeed I ſow is good. 
If any farmer ſhould imagine that theſe quantities are too 
ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat-plant tv occupy a ſpace . 


| 


calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are in a ſquare acre, 
When he has done this, let him proceed to count how | 
many grains of wheat there are in a pint, which multiply 
by the number of pints in nine pecks, and he will find by 
the reſult that I, in ſact, allow too much ſeed.” Muſcum 
Rufticum, vil. V. p. 104. | 
„ have, for ſome years laſt paſt, held a conſiderable . 

Ave, thank God, 


* 


« My methods of farming are thought by many to have 


ſomething peculiar in them ; yet, as I do not often miſ- 
carry, no one bas a right to find fault with me. 
When my hoeing-crop, which generally more than | 


Great part of my farm is very good wheat land, the 


pays me all my expences, is off the land, I immediately foil being a ſubſtantial loam, 


* 
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„ ſre- | 
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4 1 frequently, as well as the reſt of my neighbours, 


T% 


make uſe of lime as manure; but then I uſe it differently 
from what they do. 

The common practice is, to lay about forty buſhels of 
unſlaked lime on an acre, which makes a peck on every 
ſquare perch, (half a buſhel when it is Naked.) On wheat 
land they ſpread the lime at the ſame time they ſow the 
ſeed ; but this is a way I do not much approve, and for 
this reaſon I vary my practice. The method I uſe is as 
follows: I ſow my wheat without laying on any manure ; 
but in the biginning of the month of Vebruary I get, for 
every acre of land 1.intend to lime, twenty buſhels of that 
manure, unſlaked, and forty buſhels of ſand, or the 
rubbiſh of a brick-kiln. 

Towards the latter end of the month I cauſe the 
lime to be flaked, which doubles its meaſure, and 
very well mixed with the ſand ; immediately after which, 
in the laſt week of the month, I have it ſcattered by way 
of top-dreſling over the green wheat; and as rain gene- 
rally ſucceeds, it is ſoon waſhed down to the roots of the 
Plants, and gives them a vigour and ſtrength of growth, 
that is really aſtoniſhing to a perſon who had never 
ſeen this method praiſed 5 

« 'This is my way, if I ſee the weather is inclinable 
to be wet; but if it is dry, and not likely to rain, I 
double the quantity of and, in order to take away all 
danger of the wheat - plants being burnt, or hurt, by the 
W Patras power of the lime. 
 « The above method I would willingly recommend 
to the attention of your readers ; and though I have be- 
neſited greatly by it, yet need they not take my word, as 
it is ſo very eaſy to make a ſmall trial, and form a judg- 
ment from the ſucceſs they may have. 

& I muſt obſerve, that I look u it to be almoſt 
a matter of indifference what kind of ſand J uſe, ex- 
cept that I prefer lime-ſtone ſand to the cryſtal ſand, 
as being moſt abſorbent, and in truth prefer the rub- 
biſh of broken bricks to either. | 

It will perhaps be unneceſſary to tell your readers 
my motive for this preference ; yet 'that I may not be 
thought obſcure, I ſhall do it. 

When lime is ſlaked, it crumbles and falls into very 
minute regs the ſmalleſt of theſe particles are, toge- 
ther with the moiſture that adheres to them, abſorbed by 
the large open pores of the brick-rubbiſh, which afterwards 
diſpenſes them by flow degrees to the ſoil on which it is 
laid, for the ſupport of the crop: this occaſions the opera- 
tion of the lime to be more equal; the parts which were 
not abſorbed, are firſt attracted by the earth; theſe nouriſh 
the young plants, which, in time growing ſtronger, have 

wer to draw from the abſorbent the particles it had re- 
erved for their uſe.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. III. p. 366. 

% Almoſt every part of this kingdom has a method 
of farming peculiar to itſelf; and this I have often found 
to be true, in the many journeys I have made through 
various parts of the iſland. | 

« A ſhort time ſince, my occaſions calling me down 
into the Weſt, 1 ſtopped for a few days in Wiltſhire, 
where I could not help obſerving, that the wheat-corn 
was remarkably backward, though it, in general, promiſed 
to be a good crop. | | 

6 I thought it worth my while to aſk ſome of the neigh- 

uring farmers the reaſon of this appearance, when I was 
informed that moſt of the wheat was fown late, owing to a 
wet autumn, which prevented them from giving their land 
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the neceſſary ploughing for that crop ſooner than Novem. 
ber, December, and even January. 7 * 

Ihe ſoil is a pretty good loam, on a chalky bottom: 
and I found they often ſow late; but whenever they do it, 
they take care to allow an additional quantity of ſeed, ge- 
_—— one fourth, or a third, more than they uſe when 
they ſow early. I 

“ was alſo told, that many benefits often reſulted 
from ſuch late ſowing ; particularly, the crop is generally 
clearer from weeds ; for in early-ſown wheat, poppics, 
and other noxious weeds, are very apt to get a-head, 
and injure the corn. I even faw in my walks many 
carly-ſown fields, which rather ſeemed to be under 
poppies than wheat, as the poppies were in full bloom, 
and made a glafing appearance. | 

« The Wiltſhire farmers, the beſt of them I mean, 
often give their land four 7405, wn for wheat; and 
they ſind their advantage, as it is by ſuch means brought 
to a fine tilth, and yields a good crop. 

“ Another advantage they told me they had from ſow- 
ing their wheat late was, that in the blooming ſeaſon the 
weather was generally fine ; whereas, in a wet ſummer, the 
bloom is often wathed off from the forward-ſown wheat. 

gut it muſt not be imagined this method of ſowing 
wheat late is indiſcriminately purſued: in many circum- 
ſtances it would be very imprudent to do it. 

This method of huſbandry muſt, to meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, be chiefly praCtiſed on fallows, where the land is 
good, and has been well dreſſed. 

« Every crop, and method, has dangers to encounter; 
and the chief danger of late ſowing is, that a froſt may 
come on juſt as the ſeed begins to ſprout ; but then good 
land, well dreſſed, is not ſo ſubject to this misfortune 
as poor, unmanured land, that has, perhaps, been not 
half ploughed. 

&« I find, from enquiry, alſo, that it is dangerous ſowing 
wheat on clover. lays on one ploughing only, unleſs it is 
done ſooner than the middle of November ; for the turf, 
or graſs lay, forms a cruſt immediately under the ſeed corn, 
and this not only prevents its taking a firm rooting, but 


| alſo expoſes it to the ravages of field fowls, which are, 


at this ſeaſon, particularly voracious, as having a ſcarcity 
of food; and the infant plant is, beſides, liable to be 
killed by the froſt, juſt as it is about ſprouting and ſhoot- 
ing out its firſt leaf. It ſtands, therefore, to reaſon, and 
is warranted by experience, that wheat ſhould not be har- 
rowed in on a clover lay, on one ploughing, ſo late after 
the middle of November, as the danger 1s great, though 
the loſs may not always be certain.” Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol. III. p. 1. 

«© As I have been many years a farmer, it is not to 
be wondered at that I ſhould know ſomething of huſ- 
bandry. | 

60 3 which is an excellent miſtreſs, has, in 
fact, beſtowed on me moſt of the knowledge I have acquir- 
ed: I imagine, therefore, that an account of the reſult of 


«© Moſt farmers chüſe to ſow wheat on a fallow ; we, 
in Eſſex, on the contrary, often, not without good rea- 
ſon, avoid it. Every fallow deſigned for wheat requires 2 
good dreſſing of rotten dung, or ſome other manure ; and 
this dreſſing, we imagine, often is the cauſe of a ſmutty 
crop, if laid on uncompounded ; therefore, whenever I ſow 
my wheat on a fallow, inſtead of laying on my muck-heap 


| unmixed, I mak<c it into a compoſt in the preceding pra, 
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this experience, will not be unexceptable to your readers. 
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: conſiſts, according to the nature of the ſoil 
= 221 on, either of chalk, light earth, and rotten 
dung, or of lime, ys and dung, laid in a heap, in al- 

layers, or beds. 
1 — I cauſe to be frequently turned 
during the courſe of the ſummer, till it is thoroughly mix- 
ed, and forms one united maſs of manure, rather crumbly 
than otherways. N | 

« With this manure dreſs my fallows in the fame man- 
ner farmers lay on their rotten dung alone ; and I find, by 
experience, it is leſs apt to heat and canker the wheat- 
ſced, and it is alſo much leſs inclined to mould and bura 
the ſeed. 1 | 

4 This, I ſay, is my method of management when I 
ſow my fallows with wheat as a firſt crop ; but I more ge- 
nerally approve of making wheat the ſecond crop after bar- 


ley, oats, beans, or , | 
% I am ſenſible — of your readers will be ſurpriſed 
at this method, and exclaim that it is impoſſible to get a 
good crop of wheat but after a good fallow ; yet I know 
the contrary : it is from experience I know it ; may I not 
therefore venture to aſſert it? 

« When I intend to ſow wheat as a ſecond crop, I lay 
my due quantity of compoſt on the land ſome time before 
I ſow it with barley, oats, beans, or peas. | 
„ When this crop is off, the following year I ſow wheat. 
You may ſuppoſe the land to be duly prepared by well- 
timed and careful ploughings ; but I am to premiſe, that 
after beans and peas, being hoeing crops, the land is 
much ſooner brought into good tilth, than after oats or 
barley. 

66 [The wheat ſowed the ſecond year of the fallow 1s, 
with me, generally a good crop, and almoſt always clear 
from ſmut and pepper-wheat. . 

&« If, by any accident, the wheat ſhould be ſickly, or 
pining, ion Chriſtmas, I beſtow on it a top- dreſſing of 


wood afhes, ſoot, if I can get it, or coal aſhes, if the ſoil 
happens to be ſtrong : this ſeldom fails anſwering my ex- 


pectations ; checking the growth of the weeds, and for- 
warding that of the corn. ' 

« It is very frequently that I ſow wheat in this manner 
for a ſecond crop ; but when I have an opportunity of chu- 
ſing, which I cannot always do, as I muit ſuit my crop to 
my wants, I prefer, for the firſt crop, beans or peas, either 
of which I take to do the land nearly as much good as a 
fallow. os 

Neither peas, nor beans, are, in my opinion, great 
1mpoveriſhers ; and the frequent hocug which they both 
require, if they are properly cultivated during their growth, 
brings the land into finer order than the belt regulated 


courte of huſbandry with the common implements could 
effect. 


« Wheat ſucceeds particularly well aſter either of theſe 


two laſt- mentioned crops ; and, I have found, by experi- 
ence, that if peas, or beans, are made intermediate crops, 
And are well and properly hoed during their growth, land 


of a moderate quality may, without being impoveriſhed or |. 


hurt, be made to bear a continued ſucceihon of crops for 
many years; but it muſt be underitood that it ſhould, from 
time to time, be refreſhed with proper dreſſings of well- 
prepared compoſt,  —- | 
„I know, many farmers think there is no ſuch thing as 
carrying on a courſe of huſbandry without allowing, once 
in three or four years, a year of fallow ; but ſuch are little 


acquainted with the benefit reſulting from hoeing crops ; 


— 
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and it is this benefit that has of late induced farmers to 
ſow ſuch immenſe quantities of turnips in the counties 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and other counties adjacent. 

„Many of the adyocates for intermediate fallows think 
that the earth requires reſt ; but this is a great miſtake ; for 
I could eaſily make it appear that, in a proper method of 
huſbandry, land might be almoſt continually cropped, 
without being impoveriſhed or worn out. TY 
| Ihe real benefit accruing from frequent fallows is, 
that they allow the huſbandman time and opportunity to 
bring, by good tillage, his land into proper order for the 
reception of the ſeed ; but in the method of huſbandry I 
would recommend, the land would always be kept, by 
frequent ſtirring, in ſuch good tilth, that the time betwixt 
gathering the crops, and ſowing the next ſucceeding ſeed, 
would be abundantly ſufficient tor any preparation it might 
require; for it is a well-known fact among huſbandmen, 
that when land is well tilled and kept in good order, otie 
ploughing will go much farther than three where the land 
as been dee, is rough, and grown hard and cloddy, 
2 inattention or lazineſs.” Muſeum Rufticum, wot. 
A wet harveſt, ſays an old huſbandman, is What a 
farmer dreads more than almoſt any thing, as it hurts the 
quality of his corn, increaſes his expences, and greatly | 
leſſens his profits. K £5 pig 

So much depends on the well getting-in of our bread- 

corn, that every man, who knows any thing that can for- 
ward ſo good a purpoſe, is, I think, in duty bound to com- 
municate it for the benefit of the public. 
It js a well-known maxim that wheat ſhould be left 
for ſome days in the field, after it is cut, before it is inned : 
this, the farmers think, and not without reaſon, improves ' 
its quality; the dews plump the kernels, and the ſun 
brings it to a proper and perfect ſtate of maturity. 

6 'Theſe then are the benefits that reſult from leaving 
the ſheaves for ſome time abroad; but it is neceſſary the 
weather ſhould be fine, or great loſſes are often the con- 
ſequence of this practice. | | 

«© Sometimes, when the farmer leaſt expects it, the wea- 
ther ſcts in foul, and it rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively 2 
it is then very difficult to preſerve the wheat from being 
greatly damaged, notwithſtanding the many contrivances 
that have been thought of for this purpoſe. | 

Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſetting them up in traves of 
fix ſheaves of a fide, and two to cap them; but this is a 
very dangerous method, and never to be practiſed after 
much rain has falle: if the ſheaves were dry when the 
traves were ſet up, from an expectation of its raining, it 


is of great ſervice ; but if the ſheaves are firſt ſuffered to 


be wet, ten to one but the corn ſweats, ſprouts, and rots, 
| by being ſo cloſe confined from the action of the air. 
“ Aſter all, Iam apt to think that it is full as well not 
to cap the ſhocks ; ſor if the rain is not very heavy and con- 
ſtant indeed, the ears, provided they do not touch the 
ground, will dry nearly as ſalt as they are wetted. | 
In Middleſex, Kent, and ſome parts of Efſex, they 
encrally bind their wheat as they reap ; but then it muſt 
be ſuppoſed that their crops are, for the moſt part, pretty 
clear from green weeds, which would otherwiſe cauſe the 
ſheaves to ſweat violently in the mow, and greatly damage 
BL... hes ab 
«© When a farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have his wheat- 
{ſheaves thoroughly wetted, if fine weather enſues, I would 


by all means adviſe him to unbind them, and aſterwards 
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ſptead them out to be dried by the fun. This imple me- 


thod will often prevent great loſſes, and the wheat may at 
laſt be got in in tolerable good order. ; 

„I the rain, however, ſhould continue long, and there 
ſhould be danger of the kernels growing, which by obſer- 
vation he may caſily judge of, I would adviſe the thinking 
farmer inſtantly to carry it home wet as it is, and after- 
wards manage it as I ſhall direct from my own frequent 
experience. 

When the waggon, or cart, comes home loaded with 
ſheaves, let them be thrown promiſcuouſly into the bay of 
the barn, and not regularly moved]; for it is neceſſary they 
ſhould lie hollow, that the air may get into the vacuities, 


and prevent the ſheaves from heating during the little time 


they are to continue in the ſituation above deſcribed. 

Let our farmer next prepare ſome cutting- boxes, ſuch 
as horſe-meat is cut in, in . and ſome other counties. 
The number of theſe boxes ſhould be according to the 
quantity of wheat he has wet ; but three or four conſtant- 
ly cept going will do a great deal of work. 

With theſe cutters let the ears be cut off from the wet 
ſheaves ; and when a ſufficient quantity are collected from 
all the boxes, let them be put looſcly up in ſacks, and car- 
ried to a malt-kiln, there to be regularly and gradually 
dried ; and when the firſt parcel is done, another is to 


ſucceed, and fo on till the whole work is completed. 


This method I can, from my own experience, recom- 
mend to your readers ; and it is [eſs expence than would at 
firſt thought be imagined. The heat of the kiln may be 
kept up higher than when malt is drying, as the chaff of 
the car will prevent the kernel of the wheat from being 
damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat is very intenſe indeed; 
but it will, however, be proper to keep the ears gently ſtir- 


ring with a fork, or rake, during the time they are drying. 


In this management the farmer will find great ad- 
vantages ; and his wheat will, with a very inconſiderable 


addional expence, be nearly, and ſometimes quite, as good 


in a wet harveſt, as if it was houſed in ever ſo good order, 


in fine ſun-ſhining weather. 


& If, by chance, after you have cut off the ears from the 


- ſheaves, the weather ſhould change, and become fine, you 
may often dry them without the aſſiſtance of the kiln, by 


22 them thin on a large threſhing- cloth, and turning 
them frequently with a wooden rake; and even, if by this 
method you ſhould not entirely dry them, it will ſtill bring 
them ſo e that the kiln will eaſily complete the cure. 

© I muſt, however, before I conclude, caution the far- 
mer not to ſuffer the kiln to be mch heated, unleſs the 
ears are kept conſtantly ſtirring during the time they are 
drying.” Muſeum Ruſti cum, vol. II. p. 106. 

6 Give me leave, fays a practical farmer of. Warwick- 
ſhire, to mention to you a practice which, however, I do 
not abſolutely recommend, though with me it ſucceeded, 
and, as I have been informed, has done ſo with ſeveral 
other farmers, who have ventured to make the experi- 
ment. | | 
„ A few years ago, after what I thought a good fallow, 
I ſowed a field, containing five acres, with wheat. The 
foil was a good Joam, but rather light than ſtiff, and in- 
clined to be ſtoney. The wheat plants looked healthy 
during the whole winter, and promiſed fair to yield me a 

lentiful crop ; but in the ſpring, warm rams coming on 
brought ſuch ſtore of weeds, that my wheat was in danger 
of being choaked. 


— 
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« I was for ſome time puzzled what to do; for it being 
now the latter end of May, and the wheat being on the 
ſpindle, and ſome even in the ear, to weed it wth hooks 
would have been endleſs, not to mention the damage 
_— would have been done to the plants by the weeders 
cet. 

“ had at one time thoughts of mowing wheat and 
weeds all together, and drying them to make fodder for my 
cattle : intending, if I had done this, to have got the land 
as faft as poſſible in order, and ſown it again with wheat 
the ſucceeding autumn. 

* However, in looking over the field, I found no great 
deficiency of wheat plants ; but they were in moſt places 
ſo over-topped by the weeds, as to be ſcarcely viſible, and 
in the furrows, in particular, not a blade of wheat wes to 
be ſeen. 

My method of ploughing for wheat-ſeed in this land 
is, to make narrow ſtitches, but wider than a ridge, and 
more rounding, being not ſo ſharp on the back. 

“% Whilſt I was meditating what to do in this matter, a 
gap was by ſome accident made in the hedge, and a parcel 
of my ſheep got into the wheat field. 

« As ſoon as I ſaw where they were, apprehending 
great damage, I ordered them to be immediately driven 
out, and the gap mended. 

On taking a ſurvey, I was not a little ſurpriſed to 
find that the theep, inſtead of doing any damage to the 
wheat, had done it a great deal of good, for they had eat 
up almoſt every weed which grew in that part of the field 
next to the paſture. 

« Encouraged by this accidental diſcovery of a propen- 
ſity in ſheep to eat weeds rather than wheat, I turned a 
hundred of my flock, into the field, two or three hours in 
the morning and the evening, for ſeveral days together, 
till all the weeds were nearly conſumed. 

“On inſpeCting my field afterwards, I found the ſheep 
had done very inconſiderable damage to the wheat, but 
the weeds were eat down fo cloſe that they could never 
again get a-head ; the wheat going on proſperouſly, and 
yielding me at harveſt a plentiful crop of clean, good corn, 
which was more than any of my neighbours could that 
year boaſt of. 

„ Whilſt the ſheep were eating the weeds, I found they 
moſtly walked in the furrows, as being eaſier to their tread 
than the ſloping ſides of the narrow ſtitches ; and this 


might be one reaſon of their doing the wheat ſo little da- 
mage by their treading. | 

„In this new method of huſbandry I took, however, 
one precaution, which, I am apt to think, greatly contri- 
buted to my ſucceſs. * 

«© The precaution, I mean is, that I never let them lie 
in the fields at night, as the weight.of their bodies when | 
they lay down to ſleep could not have failed doing great 
_— to the plants.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. III. p. 31. 

Permit me, ſays another experienced farmer, to com- 
municate to your readers, for their benefit, I hope, a little 
of the experience I have in many years acquired. 

« Being now grown old, and retired to ſpend the re; 
mainder of my days in this city, I trouble myſelf but 
little about the praCtical part of . yet did I ſome 
3 ago occupy a conſiderable tract of ground in Nor- 
olk. | 


I ſhall, for this time, confine myſelf to the propriety 


1 


and impropriety of feeding wheat down with ſheep in the 
N ſpting 
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by many been hitherto but 


ſpring ; 2 practice which has 
little underſtood. | ; 

This practice, when prudently adopted, is replete 
with many and great advantages; but if inchiſcriminately 
adopted, nothing would ſooner ruin a farmer. 

« The advantages to. be derived from it are, that it 
aff»rds feed for your weathers and ewes after the turnips 
are conſumed, and before the ſpring feed comes in; it 
ca che wheat to tiller and branch more. than it would 
othetwiſe have done, and of courſe produce a larger and 
better crop : it brings, by the rich manure it aftords the 
land, the crop forwarder, and makes it heavicr in the ſcale, 
as well as plumper in the buſhel. _ . 

The diſadvantages attending this practice are, that, in 
certain circumſtances, it checks the growth of the corn, 
and makes the ſecond ſhoot. diminutive and ſmall ; of 
-ourſe the ears are lean and poor, and the crop in pro- 

rtion. It gives the weeds an opportunity of getting a- 

ead, and ruining the crop, to the farmer's great loſs 
and diſappointment. 

„ ſhall, to be better underſtood, relate ſome caſes 
which happened to myſelf, as I find them noted in my jour- 
nal, for I always kept one. : 

« In the year 1742, [had ten acres of wheat, which, 
aſter Chriſtmas, ſeemed proud. The ſoil was a looſe 
loam, and I had, when I fallowed, laid on plenty of 
dung. 

4451 turned into this field a parcel of ſheep on the 
twenty -ſccond of January, in order to feed it down, 
which they did; but the weather coming in milder 
than I expected, the weeds, which had been brought in 
with the dung, got ſuch a head, that I was above twenty 
pounds ro, 4 feeding it. / 

« In 1744, I fed, very indifcreedy indeed, another 
picce of wheat of fifteen acres. The land was poor, and 
had not been well dreſſed, fo that about the tenth of March 
the wheat-plants ſtood very thin. I turned in ſome ſheep, 
thinking it would afterwards branch more, and produce a 
better crop ; but I was diſappointed, for the ſheep bit off 
the knot of the plant, and I bad, I think, the worſt crop 
I ever reaped. 

The next year, 1745, I had another thin crop of 
wheat on much the ſame land as the laſt: I turned in ſome 
ſheep the ſixth of February, before the knot was above 
the ground within reach, and it ſucceeded ; for, as I gave 
it a good top-dreſſing within a fortnight, it tillered and 
branched ſo well, as to produce a much better crop than 
| expected. | wm | 

I could relate to you many other circumſtances of 
this nature, but it would take up too much room; I ſhall 
therefore proceed to make ſome obſervations on my general 
experience in this matter. | 

I find wheat ſhould: never have any ſheep turned on 
it, unleſs it is forward in January, and likely to be lodged 
at harveſt, except now and then, with great precaution, 
when you want to thicken a crop. | 

Such wheat only ſhould. be fed down as was carry 

2 and I hold it a bad practice if the land is rich wit 

dung. 
* Wheat ſhould not be fed down, unleſs the land is 
pretty clear of weeds, and his ſtrength and ſubſtance 
enough to afford the wheat nouriſhment in plenty, that 
1t may get into ear at the proper ſeaſon, notwithſtanding 
the growth was ſo checked. 


| 
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There is in every plant of wheat a certain knot, or 
crown of the root as I call it, from which all the branches 
iſſue: now, if this crown is nipped off by the ſheep, a 
dwindled production is the certain conſequence; ſor this 
reaſon, ſheep ſhould never, (unleſs it is in a very back- 
ward ſeaſon, and then it will not be prudent to feed 
wheat down at all ;) I fay, ſheep thould never be turned 
on it after the middle of February: the beſt time, ii 
general, is the latter end of January, or even the middle 
of that month. | | 

If ſeaſonable rains follow, provided the ground is 
clear of weeds, it will be greatly to the advantage of the 
farmer. | 

If the farmer has the leaſt doubt of the ſtrength of 
his land towards giving the checked plant nouriſhment, 
I would by all means have him afford his wheat a top- 
dreſſing of ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, or whatever other pro- 
per manure he may have at hand, provided he is ſure it 
is quite clear of weeds, | 

& Let not the induſtrious farmer be at all uneaſy if, 
after feeding down his wheat, he perceives the plants 
ſtand at a diſtance one from the other ; for if he has 
practiſed this piece of huſbandry, with the precautions 
above noted, he may depend upon it, that every plant 
will throw out a number of branches, and that he will 
have a field full of ſtalks at harveſt, and a crop that, will 
ſurpriſe him. | | 

I am very fond of recommending wheat crops. to the - _ 
farmer's attention, not only becauſe it is the moſt noble of 
grains, but alſo becauſe, it well managed, it is the moſt. 
profitable. | | 

- © We muſt not always judge the farmer's profits by 
the produce of his land ; which ſome of our readers may 
think odd ; but I will make it appear by an example from. 
my. own practice. | | 

In the year 1743, Thad two fields, of twenty acres. 
each, in wheat; one of which yielded me, at harveſt, at 
the rate of four quarters an acre throughout; the other 
yielded me only twenty buſhels, one acre with another ; 
yet I got more by the laſt than the firſt. The caſe was 
thus: falling ſhort of dung, I was obliged to buy; but it 
was ſo dear, that I only bought enough for the firſt field, 
giving the other two ploughings extraordinary, inſtead of 
manuring it; and theſe ploughings F reckon at a mere 
trifle, as my horſes would otherwife have ſtood ſtill.“ 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. page 151. 

„ I have often thought that it would be of great ſer-. 
vice to the public, if, by any method, there could be de-. 
termined a mean weight for any given quantity of corn, 
and likewiſe what number of grains, upon an average, 
ought to be contained in each ear, and the proportional 
weight between the ear, with the grains in it, and when. 


taken out, and likewiſe the proportional difference be- 


tween the weight of the whole ſtalk, including the ear 
and the grain. e 
© But in order to ſettle this medium, under our preſent 
conſideration, it will be abſolutely neceſſary, in the firſt. 
place, to make accurate and impartial experiments for - 
a number of years, and then, by comparing the pro-. 
duce and the weight, &c. of the whole, both ſeparately - 
and together, we may come. pretty near the mark in 
view. 8 ; 2 
In order therefore to purſue the plan I had laid down, 
in the beginning of the harveſt of the year 1757, i ah 
| 3 ee: 


«4 


grains, &c. &c. 


three ears of common red Lammas wheat out of ——— 
field, Auguſt 26. I then cut off the ſtalk cloſe to the 
ear, which I weighed with the corn in it: I then weighed 
the grains when rubbed out of the ear, and cleared from 
the chaff? in the next place I compared the difference, 
and then counted the number of grains in each ear 
reſpectively; and at the end of every year ſet down 
— Id of à cubical inch of the product of that 


« 'But in order to give a clearer idea of my method of 
proceeding, I will ſet down the weight, &c. of the corn 
which was gathered from the firſt field, in columns, in the 
manner I entered it in a book kept for that purpoſe, which 
will be ſuſſicient to explain the whole without a multipli- 


city of figures. 


es of 2 tags rn . Weight of — No. of 
hen i al 2 al 
got. * bs ces e : Difference, n each 
; it. chaff. car. 
1757. 3 9 gr.3 D gr. 139 gr. 
ree ears gotſiſo 1 50 0 19 5% o 5 5| 28 
in field, 20 1 200 0 17 500 0 4 5| 27 
Auguſt 26. 30 1 71? 325-400. i0-4-3D- 7 
— _—_——— - — — (H— 
Total. | |: o 1400 2 18 0 o 16 | 91 


I proceeded in the ſame method with each of the 
three ears taken out of fourteen other different fields, 
during the time of the ſame harveſt: then caſting up 
the ſum total of each column, and dividing their 
roducts by the number of ears gathered that ſca- 
bn, the quotient would give me the mean weight, 
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Mean weight 54 
A. p. — the Brains | Difference. 

„ it. 

3 0 fr. 3 9 87. [32 fr. 39 f 
175719 1 NB. 2:5-- $430.08. 7 
175810 1 2.09..00-9.4 9.592 41 30 Ig . x 
1759fo 1 12 4% 0 7 6130 14 5 
17 tel 1 14 4% 9 36 83 1 4 3 
176119 1 14 0 0 5 36 6] 3 1 3 
17520 . 18 30 0 9 J 36 51 3 0 18 5 
17620 1 13 30 0 6 ( 35 5{ 30 17 
2 712 2 8 4% 2 6 4/251 41230 2 
t. 1 10 65lo 1 4 o lo o 6 62 35 9130 17 457 


Tue total divided by ſeven gives the mean weight, &c. &c. 
of the whole together, as in the preceding lice. 


ce 'The firſt of the above columns (the date of the year 
not being reckoned) ſhews us, at one view, what we ma 
expect a ſingle ear of Lammas wheat, ſeparated from the 
ſtalk, to weigh upon an average ; and the ſecond what its 
produce in grain ſhould weigh when ſeparated from the 
chaſf: the next diviſion gives the difference, being the 
weight of the ear and chaff alone without the grain; the 
fourth, the number of grains in each ear; and the laſt, the 
weight of a cubical inch; which latter we ſhall further con- 
ſider, and ſee what will be the mean weight of a buſhel, 
omitting the odd grains and decimal parts, as immaterial 
in ſo large a meaſure. 

* As the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel contains 2150.4 
cubical inches, if the above weight of one, viz. 33 17.457 
gr. be multiplied by that ſum, the product will be 731b. 8 
oz. 12 dwt. troy. But this ſtandard buſhel is in fact too 
ſmall, the real contents of a buſhel dry meaſure being 2178 
cubical inches, which, according to that calculation, will 
give 74 Ib. 7 oz. 19 dwt. which ſums reduced to averdu- 


&c. of an ear of that harveſt, and its number of pois weight will ſtand as follows. 


e then made a cubical veſſel containing exactlya ſquare 


inch ; and having mixed all the corn together, I filled the Troy} 73 8 12 ] 5 0 bo 10 8 6 | averdupois, 


above veſſel, and weighed its contents with the greateſt ac- 
curacy ; which wei of I ſet down, repeating the operation 
ſeven or eight times, having well mixed the little heap of 


74 7 19 6 15 9 


0 Ll 
: 

* 
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« But it will be proper to take notice that none of this 


corn together, after each trial, and then ſet down the weight | corn was weighed till thoroughly dry, and ſeldom till the 


of each as before : and as there would ſometimes be the | harveſt after it was got, and ſometimes later; therefore 


difference of a grain or two more or leſs in each cubical |there muſt be ſome allowance made for the loſs of weight 
inch, I divided the product of the whole by the number | by keeping: which I found upon trial to be about four 
of times the experiment was made, and ſet down the quo- | grains yearly in a cubical inch, and conſiderably more the 


tient as the mean weight of a cubical inch of corn for that 


firſt year, eſpecially if the corn happened to be got in a 


year, which in 1757 L found to be 3 ds. 12.3 gr. Thave | wet harveſt: therefore I think we may fairly eſtimate the 
perſevered in this method every year ſince : but to avoid | mean weight of a buſhel of wheat, containing 2178 inches, 
troubling you with the particulars of each, I will give you | to be about 621b, averdupois weight. 


at one view the mean weight, &c. the number of grains 
in an ear, and the weight of a cubical inch for each of theſe 
laſt ſeven years paſt, and after that the medium of all taken 
together. ; 

« I made uſe of apothecaries weights upon account 
of the ſmaller ſubdiviſions of the ounce into drachms, 
ſcruples, and grains, which I have afterwards, in reck- 
oning up the weight of the buſhel, reduced to troy, 
and averdupois. But we will now give the reſult 
of the ſeven years experiments in the following co» 


5 | 


& I know that a buſhel of good wheat is, by the genera- 
lity of writers upon agriculture, calculated at about 64 lb.; 
but our preſent enquiry is not whether it is gogd or bad, 
light or heavy of its kind ; but what is the medium betwixt 
the two extremes, in order the better to judge of its quali- 
ties, according as it fails ſhort of, or exceeds, that deter- 
mined weight. | | 3 

© The fields out of which corn was gathered for the 
above experiments, are moſtly ſituated within a circle of 
ten or twelve miles round the town of Warwick, and 


ſome of them in Northamptonſhire ; and in ſoils of diffe- 


rent 
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indifferent crops. ; . 
With regard to the obſervations, which I now offer to 


the public, they may be aſſured that they have been made 
with the greateſt accuracy, and, barring any errors in the 
calculations, without the leaſt deviation from the truth, 

« My method of gathering the ears of corn' was, to 
crop them ſtanding during the time of harveſt, always en- 
deavouring, as near as I could gueſs, to take ſuch as were 
of a middling growth, avoiding the fulleſt ears, as well as 
thoſe which were ſhrivelled, or ſtinted. I therefore gene- 
rally got them from about the middle ſpace between the 
ridge and the furrow ; I then carefully wrapt up the pro- 
duce of each field in ſeparate papers, to prevent the corn 


from ſhedding, or intermixing. 
"« The * which ſhews the difference between the 


weight of the ear with the corn in it, and that of the grains 
alone, is meant only as relative to the ear itſelf, without 
the ſtalk added to it, which latter was always ſeparated 
from it. But I have ſince made ſome few experiments 
with regard to the proportional weight between the whole 
ſtalk and ear, and its produce is grain ; and I found the 
former to be to the latter as about ſixty- ſeven to ſeventy- 
two. But I cannot depend ſo much upon the juſtneſs of 
this calculation, as of the others, it being only tried upon 
the produce of one harveſt. | 


« It muſt be obſerved that the weight of corn will vary 


more or leſs by keeping, according to the nature of the 
grain itſelf, the ſeaſons that it has had for its growth and 
maturity, and the dryneſs or moiſture of it when reaped ; 
for notwithſtanding, it was before obſerved, that there 


may be an annual loſs of about four grains in every cubi- 


cal inch upon an average, yet it may ſo happen that the 


weight of it may even be encreafed by keeping, as was 


really the caſe with regard to the corn which was got in 
the harveſt of the year 1762, after an exceſſive dry ſum- 
mer ; for I found, upon weighing a cubical inch of the 
ſame corn, a year after the firſt trial, that it had actually 
encreaſed in weight 2.6 grains, which I can by no means 
account for, but upon a ſuppoſition that the corn con- 


tained in the ear, having been ſo thoroughly dried, whilſt 


ſtanding, by the preceding heats and great drought, there 
was no room for any further evaporation of aqueous parti- 
cles z but thai, on the contrary, being laid up in this ex- 
treme ſtate of dryneſs, it muſt even imbibe moiſture aſter- 
wards, from the coolneſs of the place where it was repo- 
lited ; by which means the grain would become more plump 
than when freſh gathered, and would conſequently encreaſe 
in weight. From hence the reaſon is very obvious, why 


corn that is thoroughly ripe, and well inned, will undergo 


a much leſs change by keeping, than that which has been 
lumpt up by preceding rains, though perhaps it may look 
ter to the eye than the other. But I think it may be laid 
down as a rule, that the more the external coat of the grain 


is extended by redundant moiſture from within, the more | 


will it appear ſhrivelled and wrinkled, whenever that moi- 
ſture is evaporated, which it muſt loſe upon being kept for 
any conſiderable time in a dry place: therefore it will be 
moſt to the advantage of the owner to have ſuch corn ſpent 
as ſoon as it is ſufficiently dry for common uſe, and not to 
hoard it too long in the granary, as the heap from the 
above-mentioned cauſe will be daily decreaſing. 

If further experiments of this kind were to be tried in 
other parts of this kingdom, and even indifferent climates; 
and if the reſult of each obſervation was to be compared 


with the others, we might probably come ſtill nearer wo 


vent kinds, and ſuch as have been productive of good, bad, | 


— 


' 


| 
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the medium which-we have been aiming at; and the fame 
trials might be made with any other ſort of grain,” Mu- 
ſeum Rufticum, vol. I. p. 17. * 
Ide experiments made - the above ingenious gen- 
tleman are very accurate, though, in my opinion, much 
too {mall to determine matters of ſuch importance: but he 
has, I think, fallen into a miſtake that I alſo did in trying 
ſome experiments upon wheat, viz. in ſuppoſing that a 
middling ear is a ſtandard for computing the crop. This, 
indeed, would be the right rule, provided there was a re- 
gular gradation in the ears above and below the middle 
ze: but, in fact, it is otherwiſe; there are generally ' 
more {mall ears than large ones, and yet the corn in the 
large ears may weigh moſt. | , 

Jo explain this, let us ſuppoſe a perſon going to chooſe 
ſome middling ears as they ſtand in the field: he muſt do 
this cither, gueſſing by his eye, or by meaſuring ſome of 
the different ſizes, and taking thoſe of the middle ſize as 
near as he can. The ſizes can only be determined b 
their length and fullneſs : and if, for example, the . 
are five inches, and the ſhorteſt one, the medium is three 
inches. Now, though thoſe of three inches are undoubt- 
edly the middle ſize, yet, unleſs the weight and meaſure 
of the corn in the ears below three inches are equal to that 
of the ears above that ſize, the calculation of the crop from 
the three - inch ears will be wrong. This will be ſeen in 
the following tables. | | 

J once took an account of great part of a ſheaf of red 
Lammas- wheat; but having miſlaid my notes of it, I ſhalt 
at preſent take notice chiefly of an experiment made upon. 
white Lammas wheat, of the cropof 1762. The ears and 
ſtraw of this crop were in general very ſhort; but the. 
corn was remarkably fine, full, and heavy. The wheat 
of this experiment was raiſed upon clover lay, and the. 
crop about twenty buſhels upon an acre. A nine gallon. 
buſhel of this wheat weighed above ſeventy pounds aver- 
dupoiſe, which is uſually reckoned the full weight of good 
wheat, though ſome will weigh more, as the belt generally 
did that year. | | 

In February, 1763, I took ſome of this corn out of a, 
middling ſheaf, and, as near as I could, of the middle-ſized; 
corn: but it was taken out all together, and, without ſe- 
parating of it. I ſorted what was thus taken out, into, 
four parcels, nearly according to the length of the ſtraw,, 
in order to diſcover the proportion between the ears and 


| ſtraw of different lengths; but there ſeems to be little cer-- 


tainty in this. | 

6 Theſe four parcels were weighed ſeparately ears and 
ſtraw together; then the ears by themſelves; and, laſt of 
all, the corn when ſeparated from the chaff. 

J weighed twenty of the firſt parcel by themſelves,, 
that had the longeſt ſtraw, and longeſt fulleſt ears ; and: 
afterwards weighed them ſingly, taking the weight and 
meaſure of each, as in the table. 

Being deſirous to know the weight and produce of the 
ears of lifferent lengths, I ſorted each parcel according to 
the length of the ears, differing one from another about. 
half an inch; and I weighed theſe ſubdiviſions ſeparately,, 
noting the length of the ears, and the number of cheſts 
and grains in each. The length of the cars wis meaſured: 
from the bottom of the loweſt cheſt that had any corn in 
it, to the top of the ear. The longeſt car was three inches 
and a half, but there being only one of that length, it is, 
included among thoſe of three inches and a quarter. 'The 
twenty ears firſt weighed are included in the ſixty- three 
large ears in this laſt weighing. 

; 5 e Several 


„4 Several ears have ſome very ſmall grains in them: 
theſe are ſet down in the table, but not reckoned in the 
weight, becauſe I ſuppoſed them not marketable, and that 

would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn. Of theſe 
ſmall grains two thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven 
weighed an ounce averdupoiſe. The reſt were weighed 
by troy weight, as below. 


/ 


The weight of the four parcels, 


oz, dw. gr. 

250 of the longeſt (the ſtraw 28 to 36 inch 18 18 4 
500 of the ſecond ſize 24 to 32 26 17 10 
250 of the third 20 to 26 11 7 20 
250 of the fourth 16 to 22 5 4 18 
1250 cars with the ſtraw 62 8 10 


Twenty, with the longeſt flraw, and longęſi fulleſt ears, 


weighed ſingly. 
Inches, Cheſts, Gr, 

1 ear 37 20 40) 

1 do. 1 18 41 oz, dw. gr. 

1 do. 4 17 39 Ihe corn in theſe 6 1 

1 do. 37 17 35 twenty ears wd. 8 

1 do. 3 16 34 The chaff —— 0 5 15 

1 do. 3 17 35 | The ſtraw —— 1 0 21 

1 do. 3 16 34 | 

3 do. each 3 17 101 | Thecars and ſtraw 2 9 © 
10 do. each 2415 to 17 325) 


— 


20 ears 333 684 34.2 grains in each ear upon 


a medium. 


amm... 
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& In the firſt of the following tables are inſerted the 
aſſortments of the four parcels, by the length of the ears, 
with the number of cheits and grains in each, and the ſe- 
parate weight of the ears, grain, and chaff. I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that by accident I miſſed taking the diſtinct weight 
of the two hundred and fiſty ſmalleſt ears: they are ſet 
down in the table as I computed them, in proportion to the 
third, or preceding parcel, which may differ a little from 
the real weight ; but this cannot be much, for the weight 
of the whole parcel is right. 

In the ſecond table, the length, weight, &c. of the 
twenty largeſt ears, are ſet down in the firſt line: in the 
ſecond line are the fixty-three large ears, including theſe 
twenty: and the third line contains the two hundred 
and eighty- eight ſmalleſt cars. They are ſet thus together 
to give the more eaſy comparative view of them. The next 
| three lines of this table ſhew the weight, &c. of all the 
middle- ſized ears, and of all thoſe above and below the 
middle - ſize, brought thus together allo by way of com- 
pariſon. Lo theſe I have added, in the following columns, 
a calculation of the number of cheits in each aſſortment of 
ears, and the mean number of grains in each cheſt; alſo, 
the number of grains, and weight of a mean ear, of each 
aſſortment. | | 

he laſt table ſhews the total weight of the corn, chaff, 
and ſtraw, upon an acre, agreeable to this experiment, 
reckoning the crop at twenty buſhels of nine gallons, or 
ſeventy pounds, averdupoite, per buſhel. | 

6 The very ſmall grains are not reckoned here, for the 
above reaſons ; and that the waſte in reaping, carrying, 
threſhing, and ſome left in the ſtraw, is more than they 
amount to. But by adding them, and allowing for about 
ſeven or eight inches long of ſtubble, the total weight of 


the crop may be nearly eſtimated. 


A table of the length, weight, &c. of one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears, ſorted according to their length, 


Fars, | Length. | Cheſts, | Grains, | Wet, of Ears. wit. of Grain, Wt, of Chaff. | Wt. of Straw. Total Weight, 
No. Inches. No. Gr. Sm. do. Oz. Dw. Gr. | Oz. Dw, Gr. Oz. Dw. Gr. | Oz. Dw. Gr. | Oz. Dw. r. 
20 | 242to3; | 15to20 684 „ :0 4401-17 0 3 '9 0 
7 | 25to3; | 16 18 1 e | 

11 23 15 16 300. 11 O 11 21 6-0 0. 2 16 

80 23 | 14 15 | 1930 60 2.32 10.1.2 19 1 o 15 21 |S7 11 16 

85 2 11 14 | 1600 110 2 38 351.3. 5 o 13'12 |\- 

47 12 9 12 726, IT 7.65 + 0.1018 F--0.. 5 T4 16 9 4 

250 | 5467 223 .:4:161.:4 0 is 1-4 5 0 8 12 1318 18 4 

„ 3 17 18 265 4 | 10 12 00 88 0 2 4 

17 22 14 16 443 29 0 17 -9 | Oo 3 1 

108 | 2% 2+ | 14 15 2405 70 i 

164 2 r 90:1 7:3 18 

203 : 14 15 9 11 2727 121 6.10; 0.1. 4.49.0: L190 6 

500 5 | 8765 369 1s 420 1 3 4% 11 12 20 

40 | 27to2, 13 16 $47 ..: $0 1 10 12 |" 1 3.17 0 7 0 n 

65 | 2 e iii 32.ICET DD 8D 

107 11 8 101350 45 | 2 11311217 8 20 

30 . I 6 7 293 5 O 8 19 O 6 19 3 

250 | 3545 . 179 5 16 11 1 20 5 = 9 

280 l 3. 5 1622 78 2 13 * 3 8 1 16. O 11 21 2 11 5 
1250 | ; 19399 840 | 34 011 | 26 12. 231 7 712 a8 - 23 


of inches. 


weighed, as in the table, 10.232 grains troy, and the 
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Ears. | Length. Grains. Wit. of Grains. 
No. Inches. No. Oz. Dv. Gr. 
Largeſt 20 | 23to03x 684 1 2.12 
Large 03 34 71 1907 2 19 14 
2 0 


O4 14 | 1914 2 8 10 
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A comparative view of the abous one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears of n. „ I, 


Grains per | Grains in a Weigbt of % 155 

. mean Ear, | mean Ear, > 
333 2 . 054 | 34 - 2 27 . 990 Grains. 

1012 1. 884 | 30. 269 | 22. 696 Troy. 

6.645 | 4-038 _ 


291 24 31] 706910 9 5 
„ 5600 7 12 20 
645 | 04 13 | 6729 | 8 10 21 


| 1250 OF 3- 19399 26 12 23 


4318 I . 675 | 24 - 292 17 a1, 5. 
3849 1.454 [17.834 | 11. 681 
6199 1. chi 10. 432 | 6.358 


— — — — — — 


Total weight of the crop upon an acre, agreeable to the above 
or ſeventy pounds per buſhel, 


| 14366 | 1. 35 15 519 10 232 


ſpecimen, reckoning the ſame as twenty buſhels of ninegallont, 


Wheat. Chak. Straw. | Total Produce. 
C. q. Ib. [C. q. Ib. [C. q. Ib.] C. . Ib. 
2 2.207" I" IEP INT OTE ET 


c Small experiments are not fo ſatisfactory as large 
ones; and I could wiſh this had been more extenſive, but 
I had no thoughts of offering it to the public view till I 
read your correſpondent's letter, who has, I apprehend, 
gone upon a wrong rule in computing a crop, and has 
alſo choſen the mean ears too large: for, though the ears 
of red Lammas wheat are uſually longer than the white, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that, upon an average, they are above 
double, both in weight and number of grains, as we find 
thoſe were to the mean ears of this experiment. Neither 
is it at all probable, that the mean ears of the common 
crops in any part of England, and in the ſame year, 
ſhould be heavier, and contain more grains in them, than 
the very largeſt ears of this experiment. 

The ears of this wheat being from three and a quarter 
to three 7 of an inch in length, the medium is two 

have ranged all theſe together in the ſecond 
table. They are a fair medium in regard to length; an 
they are ſo alſo as to fullneſs, becauſe they are all in 
cluded : but, as appears in the table, they are not ſo in 
reſpect to the weight of the grain, which is the rule for 
the medium of the crop ; for the ſmall ears are more than 
double the number of the large ones, and yet the large 
ears are the heavieſt. If, in order to make the number of 
ears equal, we chooſe the mean ears ſhorter than two 
inches, the inequality of weight will be greater than be- 
tore ; and if we take our medium higher than two inches, 
the weight may be made equal, but this will encreaſe the 
diſproportion in the number; and hence I think it is evi- 
dent, that we cannot fix upon any ſize of ears that will 
Five us a juſt medium of the crop. The ſame will hap- 
pen in other crops, for they all vary one from another in 
the ſize and number of ears: and, as we cannot be cer- 
tain of their real proportion as they ſtand in the field, 
1 1 impracticable to calculate a crop from thoſe of any 

e. 

be calculation of a crop from a mean ear is made by 
multiplying the weight of grain in that ear by the number 
of ears upon an acre. 4 mean ear of this experiment 


crop was about twenty buſhels upon an acre. Your cor- 
reſpondent reckons the weight of a mean ear at 24-05 


reckoning the ſame number of ears updn an acre as in this 
experiment, his crops will amount annually to forty-ſeven 
buſhels per acre, of ſeventy pounds, averdupoife, per 
buſhel. Theſe are ſuch crops as, I ſuppoſe, no conſider - 
able extent of contiguous lands in England produce annu- 
ally; and are, doubtleſs, more than double the common 
crops upon an average. 1 21 
«© The diſproportion in the number of ſmall and large 
ears is very rematkable, and alſo their diſpr ion in 
ſize : for, if we calculate from the twenty nrgel, we ſhall 
find that forty· three of them weighed as much as all the 
two hundred and eighty- eight ſmall ones, viz. one lar 
ear produced. as much corn as ſeven ſmall ones, and the 
grain in them alſo larger, and conſequently more flour 
in them: for one hundred of the large corns weighed 
ſeventy- eight grains troy, and one hundred of the ſmall 
but ſixty grains; fo that four grains of the large ears were 
heavier than five of the ſmall. This great difference is 
ot from any defect in the rudiments of theſe ſmall ears, 
but is occaſioned principally from bad culture, and a de- 
fective nouriſhment ; becauſe we ſee that the plants raiſed 
from the ſame ſeed will have larger or ſmaller ears, ac- 
ng as they are cultivated. It might, however, be uſe- 
ful to know at what period of their growth thoſe ſmall ears 
are ſtinted, and whether they are produced from the origi- 
nal plant, or from the tillers. I am not furniſhed with 
experiments to determine theſe points, but recommend 
them to the enquiry of your readers. 
te It is certain that the ears of wheat, in general, do not 
arrive to the ſize that they are naturally capable of: and 
if it was known at what period they are formed, the 
ſtinting of them might, in ſome degree, be prevented, 
by a dreſſing, of other culture, at that period. That 
there is ſome ſuch period in nature, may appear from other 
circumſtances in the growth of this plant. There is a 
ticular ſeaſon for its tillering, or fpreading ; another for 
its upright growth; and one for its bloſſoming and form- 
ing the ſeed and probably one alſo for the car being form · 
ed: and the growth of it, in reſpect to each of theſe, may 
be promoted by culture, or retarded by a defect of nouriſh- 
ment, at theſe periods. | 7a þ 


: 
| 


grains troy, upon an average of ſeven years; ſo — 


« When the ſeaſon of tillering is paſt, no culture will 
| 


make, this plant throw out more branches; and after the 


40 car 
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ear is ſhot out, it is then impracticable to make it larger, 
viz, to enereaſe the number of cheſts. Again, when it 
has bloſſomed, no art will cauſe the ſtem to riſe higher. 
And, laſt of all, after the time of bloſſoming, there is no 
adding of one grain more than is already * in the 
ear; though, in all theſe caſes, an addition, or improve - 
ment, may be made by culture, if applied at the proper 
time. 

t It is therefore of importance to know the periods of 

rowth of the different parts of the plant; and that if we 

ppen to mils 1 of it in one, ws may improve it 
in another. If the ſeaſon is loſt to encreaſe the number of 
tillers, we may —_ the cars ; or, if that is alſo omit- 
ted, we may encreaſe the number of grains in the ears, 
and make them larger and fuller of flour. 

To ſhew this more plainly, with reſpect to the grain, 
let us a little conſider the ſtructure of an car of wheat. 
Tne grain is placed in a cell, conſiſting of two valves, or 
leaves ; and there is one leaf extraordinary on each out- 
fide of the cheſts, which ſeems intended as a fence, or 
ſecurity, againſt accidents to the outward grains. 'The 
cheſts about the middle of the car are the largeſt, and 
uſually conſiſt of ſour, hve, and ſometimes fix or ſeven 
cells: and the number of cells decreaſes towards the top 
and bottom of the ear. If the car is examined when in 
bloſſom, we may ſee what number of grains each cheſt is 
formed to produce: or this may be ſeen afterwards by the 
number of double valves, which are properly the chat, 
for theſe remain, though the grains have proved abortive ; 
and therefore, by counting Go leaves of chaff, allowing 
two to each grain, and two extraordinary to each cheſt, 
we ſhall find what number of grains each cheſt might 
have produced. 

The outward grains of the cheſts are commonly the 
largeſt, and ſmaller towards the middle, and often ſtinted 
grains, or none at all, in the middle cells ; and this, not- 
withſtanding moſt of theſe had bloſſoms in them, and 
the grains had made ſome progreſs, or begun forming. 
They are later than the outſide grains, as if laſt impreg- 
nated. 

«© The number of theſe deficient, or miſſing grains, is 
rune than might be ſuppoſed without examining them. 

a 


them; and, if examined at the time of bloſſoming, the 
grains may be ſeen in different degrees of maturity, many 
of them with the naked eye, and others with a good 
glaſs ; but though they appear then in general to be freſh, 
and in a growing ſtate, a conſiderable number of them 
is afterwards ſtinted, or die away entirely. In an ear of 
red Lammas wheat, of ſix inches long, twenty-five cheſts, 
and two hundred and eighty-ſix leaves of chaff, I have 
counted ſeventy-four grains ſome time after bloſſoming ; 
by which it appears, that this ear might have produced 


one hundred and eighteen grains; and yet at harveſt I have | 


not commonly found above ſixty grains in an ear of that 
len I have likewiſe this ſeaſon counted fifty-four 
grains in an ear of white Lammas wheat, of three inches 

and a quarter long, nineteen cheſts, and one hundred and 
ſeventy-four leaves of chaff; ſo that this ear might have 
yielded ſlxty- eight grains: but we ſee in the above tables, 
that the fulleſt . * ſame ſort of wheat, and the 
fame length, yielded only forty- one grains; and three of 
the I yielded but thirty-cight grains and one 


thicd cach, upon an average. 


favourable ſeaſon moſt of the cells have grains in | 


| 


„The tillage and dreſſing of land for wheat is done, 
for the moſt part, before the wheat is ſown, and the bene- 
fit of theſe gradually decreaſe ; whereas the wheat requires 
a gradual encreaſe of nouriſhment, both in order to form 
large ears, and afterwards to fill them with large grain, 

hence appears the great defect of the common huſ- 
bandry, and points out the advantages of top-dreſſing 
wheat in the ſpring with ſoot, or other light manure, 
which bring the plants a freſh ſupply of nourifkment when 
they want it moſt; and hoeing, when they can be per- 
formed at the proper times, particularly the deep, or horſe- 
hoeing, has the * effect of producing large ears; and 
for filling them, the horſe-hoting is the moſt effectual, as 
that can be performed at the critical time, and when the 
plants are large. 

It has been commonly ſuppoſed, by thoſe who prac- 
tiſe the New Huſbandry, that the moſt important hoeing, 
for the purpoſe of filling the ears with good grain, is ſoon 
after the wheat has bloſſomed : but this, I believe, is a 
miſtake, and that it ſhould be performed immediately be- 
fore the wheat blows; for before that is over, the grain is 
conſiderably advanced. I have found no lefs than ſeventy- 
| ſeven grains in an ear of red Lammas wheat, of four inches 
and three quarters long, and at the fame time a conſi- 
derable part of the bloſſoms ſtill remaining on the outſide 
of the ear. 

„ 'This is above one third more than uſually comes to 
maturity in an car of that length; fo that it ſeems very 
probable the ears would produce near one third more corn 
than they commonly do, were they to be aſſiſted at that 
time with ſufficient nouriſhment. But this would come 
too late after the blofſoming is over; for by that time, 
ſome of the weak grains die, and cthers are linted, ſo as 
not to be recovered again by any future hoeings. A 
check at this critical time ſeems to have the ſame effect as 
it has upon a grain of corn, or other ſeed, after it has 
begun to vegetate-: if that is put, a ſtop to, it never re- 
covers. 

* From the great number of ſmall ears in a crop, and 
the deficient grains in all the ears, we may plainly ſee the 
advantage of good culture, and of taking the proper ſea- 
ſons to apply it. 'The New Huſbandry is, in this reſpeQ, 
much to be preferred; and alto becauſe much ſewer plants 
will produce an equal crop; in which there are ſeveral ad- 
vantages, beſides ſaving above half the ſeed. This me- 
thod of culture is, indeed, ſo much ſuperior to the common 
huſbandry, not only in raiſing wheat, but plants of almoſt 
every kind, that it 1s to be wiſhed it was more promoted. 

& I am ſenſible that ſeveral gentlemen have objections 
to this huſbandry, ariſing partly from a miſinformation of 
Mr. Tull's practice and ſucceſs, and partly from the diffi- 
culty they apprehend in overcoming the prejudices of the 
farmers to any new methods. | 

“% 'That they are very tenacious of old cuſtoms, is 
readily admitted, nor are they to be too much blamed on 

that account : but that they cannot be prevailed with to 
alter them, upon rational evidence, and proper encou- 
ragement, is, it is apprehended, carrying the argument 
too far, as this tends to diſcourage all attempts of im- 
provement. | | 

One of the reaſons aſſigned, why the farmers cannot 
be brought to practice the New Huſbandry, is the difficulty 
of managing a drill-plough for ſowing corn, which is ad- 


| 


agi 
mitted, * that is not ſo great as ſome have ſuppoſed: 
* | | for 
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for I have ſeen a huſbandman learn to manage ſuch an 
inſtrument, who, after one day's practice, could ſow 
with it four or five acres a day, with the proper quantity 
of ſeed, at a leſs expence than common ſowing and har- 
ng. 
9% me have bjected farther, that the farmers cannot 
practiſe this huſbandry, becauſe they are ignorant of its 
rinciples : but theſe principles are not many, nor hard to 
. underſtood, ſo far, at leaſt, as relates to practice; and, 
in fact, the practice of the New Huſbandry is caſter than 
the old, becauſe it is founded upon clear principles, which 
often is not the caſe in the old huſbandry. 

« It ſeems that ſeveral gentlemen are not for introduc- 
ing this new method, becauſe they are not convinced that 
it is, upon the whole, better than the old. If we may 
credit thoſe who have gone furtheſt in the practice of the 
New Huſbandry, thoſe gentlemen abroad in particular, 
who have publiſhed their experiments, there ſeems to be 
no doubt of its ſuperiority: but as it is a matter of great 
importance, that this fact ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed to the 
ſatisfaction of all gentlemen, from whoſe influence and 
example the moſt valuable improvements are to be expected, 
the trial is not difficult, nor very expenſive: a ſmall farm, 
with ſome varicty of ſoils in it, cultivated in the ſeveral 
methods, by way of compariſon, and exact accounts kept 
of the expence and produce of each, would determine 
this point without any reaſonable doubt. | 

“In matters of this ſort, ſpeculations and reaſonings are 
not to be relied on without experiments; and the larger 
they are, they will be the more convincing. Whether 
ſomething, like what is here propoſed, might not have the 
deſired effect, and likewiſe be a means of making uſeful 
diſcoveries in vegetation, and the culture of plants, is 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of thoſe who have at heart 
the improvement of agriculture. 

A more extenſive plan is neceſſary for introducing 
new methods into common practice, and which might 
comprehend the farmers, and alſo the huſbandmen, who 
execute and excel in the performance. It is recommended 
to your readers to conſider and propoſe what they think 


the moſt probable means for attaining theſe deſirable | 


ends.” Muſeum Ruſticum, wol. III. p. 38. 

It is certain, ſays another, ingenious huſbandman, 
that many ſtrange reports were raiſed of Mr. Tull, and 
his huſbandry, by prejudiced perſons; and his book being 
printed for the author, ſome bookſellers were much of- 
tended, and employed ſeveral hands to write againſt him, 
which they did in a moſt ſcurrilous manner, aſſerting 
many things that were falſe, and miſrepreſenting others. 
Some of theſe he takes notice of himſelf, in the additional 
parts of his work. I ſhall mention only one inſtance how 
ready people were to give credit to ſuch falſe reports. 
* Laſt ſummer,” ſays he, „ the vulgar in general be- 
lieved, in a country but twelve miles diſtant from me, 
that I always — my dung and threw it into a river”: 
now there 1s no river nearer to the barton where my dung 
is made, than is the fartheſt part of my land; ſo that the 
expence of loſing my dung would be greater than {pread- 
ing it on any part of my farm. Beſides, I live in a coun- 
try where farmers buy dung at a good price; but it is 
known that I neither {1 nor waſte any dung. Againſt 
ſuch Baus tongues there is no defence. 

But a principal cauſe, that the reports of his bad 
ſucceſs in his wheat crops have gained ſo much credit, I 


believe, is, that the additions to his Eſſay are out of print, | 
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and not generally known; and it is chiefly with a view to 
inform your readers of them that I write this letter. 
Mr. Tull began his ſcheme of ſucceſſive wheat crops 

with four rows. Aſterwards he found that three rows 
were better, and was in that practice, of drilling three 
rows upon a ridge, when he publiſhed his Eſſay. Upon 
ſurther experience he found, that two rows produced as 
good W © fot or four, and were more eaſily ma- 
naged. is he recommends as his laſt and beſt method 3 
and altered his drill-plough to his practice of planting only 
two rows _ a ridge, of which he gives a cut and de- 
ſcription in his Addenda and Conclufion. By this altera- 
tion, his drill is much leſs complicated, and leſs difficult 
to manage, than that for planting three rows, deſcribed 
in his Eſſay. 75 

The gentlemen abroad, who are now promoting the 
New Huſbandry, have gone into the practice of 2 
three rows upon every ridge, ſuppoſing that to be the 
method ; and the drill-ploughs invented by M. Duhamel, 
and M. De Chateauvieux, are conſtructed to ſow three 
rows. a 
From the practice of the gentlemen abroad, and other 
inſtances that might be given at home, it is evident, that 
they have not ſeen the additions that Mr. Tull made to 
his Eſſay, in which, beſides his different method of drill- 
ing, there are ſeveral very material improvements in the 
manner of hoeing and cultivating wheat, and other crops 
and from theſe laſt parts of his work may be alſo ſeen, 
that the reports of his bad ſucceſs, in repeated wheat crops, - 
are without any juſt foundation. 4 

& In order to ſhew this more clearly, it may be proper 
to premiſe a ſhort chronology of the 2 of his huſ- 
bandry, collected from his own account of it; in which it 
is to be obſerved, that as the year, at that time, was by 
fome reckoned to commence the firſt of January, and by 
others the twenty-fifth of March, and the crops at other 
periods, it occaſions an uncertainty of ſometimes a year in 
this account. | 


> 


' 


Mr. Tull began his horſe-hoeing huſbandry about the 
ear — 172 
his ſucceſſive horſe-hoed wheat crops 172 


He publiſhed his Specimen — — 1737 
his Eſſay — — 17232 — 

his Supplement to the Eſſay 1735 

| his Addenda 1737 or 1738 
His Concluſion is dated March 21, 17 39 


(All theſe are printed in ſmall folio) 
He died about the year 1741. 


66 As to his practice of raiſing ſucceſſive crops of wheat, 
he made the experiment firſt upon part of a field, which 
had not been dunged for ſome time, and upon this part he 
continued to raiſe wheat for twelve years, without the 
aſſiſtance of any manure. In the preface to his Eſſay, he 
lays, “The particular ſcheme of raiſing annual crops of 
wheat, without dung or fallow, is as yet only upon pro- 
bation ; but, by the ſix crops I have had in that manner, 
I ſee nothing againſt their being continued.” In the Sup- 
plement, page 249, he tells us, „There is now the 
eleventh crop of wheat on the ſame field, (except that in 
the ninth year, by accident, of having contracted to let my 
farm, it was drilled with white oats) and I do not yet ſee 
any reaſon 7. na its being continued for wheat annually, 

40 2 as 
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in this culture.“ In the Addenda, 
The field which laſt year had the cleventh 

of wheat,” (as in page 249) has now the twelfth 
on it, very likely to he a good one.” And in the conclu- 
he ſays, that the twelfth crop of wheat, upon this 
feld, was the beſt, I believe, that ever grew on it.” 
4% It has now the thirteenth crop, likely to be yery good, 
though the land was not ploughed croſsways ;” which he 
72 ＋ it was the year beſore, in order to alter the ſize 
% have here collected what he ſays of this field in 
icular, as it was his ficld of experiment, upon which 
had raiſed the moſt crops of wheat, without any 


manure, Let us next ſee what crops he had upon his 


lands in general. 

He begins his Addenda with acquainting the reader, 
that he was required to take an exact account of the crop 
of an acre of horſe-hoed wheat, part of a field of twenty- 
five acres, in order to ſee the difference between that and 


the crop of a ſmall piece of ground, drilled upon the 


level, and hand-hoed. This acre being meaſured, and 
the crop reaped, and threſhed by itfelf, yielded twenty- 
nine buſhels and three pecks of clean wheat, nine gallon 
meaſure. But he obſerves that great waſte was made by 
the reapers of this acre, and ſome damage was done to 
the corn by cattle ; for which allowance being made, he 
reckons the real produce of this acre to have been thirty- 
two buſhels, or — quarters of wheat. ; 

“He then proceeds to give an account of the crops of 
heat upon his other fields, which, including the above- 
mentioned field, were in all one hundred and ſix acres. 
The corn was not threſhed when he wrote this; but it 
appears, by his account of the crop, as I have computed 
it, that theſe one hundred and fx acres produced, upon 
an average, nearly twenty buſhels of wheat per acre. 

If the quality of this land is conſidered, none of it 
rich, and the greater part light, and of a thin ſtaple, this 
cannot be called a bad crop. But there was another very 
important circumſtance, which ought to be conſidered : 
Mr. Tull was now advanced in years, and in a very bad 
ſtate of health; was frequently confined to his room, and 
ſometimes to his bed; inſomuch that, as he tells us, he 
had not ſeen ſome of his crops from the time they were 


ſown till the ſpring following. And in' his Supplement he | 


ſays, page 225, My agriculture having been carried 
on by common Pale . e without any body to in- 
ſpect them, (except when my diſeaſes ſuffered me to 
attend them, which, for ſeveral years laſt paſt, has been 
very ſeldom) cannot be expected to be all well managed; 
for though they can do it well when they pleaſe, yet their 
will being above controul, I muſt be content with their 
doing ſome tolerably well every year.” 

The duſt of the maſter's feet is a kind of manure fo 
neceſſary in every ſcheme of huſbandry, that no perſon of 
experience in ſuch matters, who reflects upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would have reaſon to be much ſurpriſed, if 
Mr. Tull's crops had really failed as much as has been 
ſuppoſed ; and if we alſo take into the account, that theſe 
day-labourers whom he employed, and who had the ma- 
nagement of his agriculture at the critical ſeaſons, were 
then generally, as ſuch men till are, prejudiced againſt 


the new huſbandry, I think his ſucceſs, notwithſtanding | 
theſe diſadvantages, is a ſtrong. argument in favour of 


this huſbandry. 


. % But let us proceed to what Mr. Tull ſays further of 
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theſe ſucceſſive wheat crops. In the Addenda, page 263, 
he tells us, „I have now fix ſcore acres of wheat, an 
hundred acres of which are on the ſtubble of the laſt 
years wheat crop.” ' 

And in the concluſion, p. 273, „The crop of the 
ſix ſcore acres of wheat, that was growing at the time of 
publiſhing my Addenda, was much greater than the crop 
the year before it, and would have produced more grain 
in proportion, if the heavens had been as propitious ; but 
the heavy rains that fell when the firſt planted was moſt in 
bloſſom, diminiſhed the filling of the car and its grain, yet 
not ſo much as of moſt ſown wheat, eſpecially of the early- 
ſown, which generally eſcapes the beſt in this common 
calamity. 'The burn-baked wheat, being always early 
ſown, I am informed had next to no grain in it; and 
this is the moſt expenſive ſort of huſbandry, the tenants 
2 exorbitant ſines for the liberty of ploughing this 
Again, page 274, © The ſame fx ſcore acres that 
was wheat the laſt year, is planted with wheat now, and 
is all of it as ſtrong and likely for a good crop as in any of 
the former years, though there is but about one acre of it 
dunged. The whole is the freeſt from weeds before hoe- 
ing that ever was ſeen, and the ſown wheat in the neigh- 
bourhood the fulleſt of them.” | 

I can ſhew, at this inſtant, one of the experiments I 
have recommended, which, though it be on leſs than two 
perch of ground, muſt convince every man who fees it 
(and doth not renounce the evidence of his reaſon and 
ſenſes) that pulverization by inſtruments can vaſtly exceed 
the benefit of common manure. 

It is to ſuch experiments that I leave the progreſs of 
my horſe-hoeing huſbandry, aſſuring the public, that in 
all my practice, which is now thirtecn years, I never have 
met with one inſtance that gives me the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the truth of the principles 1 have advanced; and that, I 
believe, they have nothing to fear from enemies, but the 
falſe relation of facts, or fallacious arguments.” 


be his laſt crop. He lived about two years afterwards. 
Whether he continued to occupy his farm, I am not cer- 
tain ; but if he did, and his crops were worfe than the 
preceding years, that could not be juſtly attributed to any 
error in the principles, but to the other cauſes above-men- 
tioned. We ſee here that he appeals to an experience of 
thirteen years : nor can it be ſuppoſed, or admitted, that a 
perſon of Mr. 'Tull's underſtanding would go on from 
year to year to enlarge his plantations of wheat to the ex- 
tent of one hundred and twenty acres, had he not been 
fully ſenſible of the advantage of ſo doing. 
The repetition of wheat crops upon the ſame land 
ot by many perſons, be ſuppoſed rather a matter of cu- 
rioſity than of any great uſe; a change of crops being the 
pon cuſtom, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt profitable : 
ut this is not ſo clear as ſome imagine. The cuſtom is 
ſounded upon the ſuppoſition that change of crops is neceſ- 
ſary; which, though it may be true in the old huſbandry, 
is not ſo in the new; and, without doubt, the change is 
often hurtful to the farmer; for, not to inſiſt on the ex- 
traordinary labour neceſſary to prepare the land, and the 
loſs of the ſeaſon, if it cannot be got into proper order in 
time, or, which is as bad, ſowing it, though not in 1 he 


tilth to receive the ſeed, the main point of all W 
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« Mr. Tull mentions here, that he intended this to- 
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the profit of theſe ſeveral different crops is really more than 
hoed ſucoeſſive crops of wheat, or other corn commonly 
propagated ? In anſwer to this, I believe it is not very 
difficult to ſhew, by a fair compariſon of both, that the 
hoed crops are the moſt profitable, even including the 
clover and turnips in the old huſbandry. Nor is a profit- 
able change of the crop, or the advantage of obtaining 
ſometimes three crops in two years, peculiar to the old 
huſbandry ; for the ſame may be had to greater advantage 
in the way of hoeing. x | 
' 66 There is another circumſtance in the old huſbandry 
very unfavourable to the farmer. As he is under a neceſ- 
ſity of changipg his crops, he cannot adapt them to the 
ſoil. Moſt farms have land in them of very different 
qualities, and theſe are not 1 for the produc- 
tion of plants of evgry kind. ſtrong land, that is 
very fit for beans, wheat, and claver, 18 not equally ſo 
ſor peas, barley, and turnips. But the farmers commonly 
vary their crops according to the cuſtom of the country, 
and the conſequence is, that moſt of their lands arc 
planted in their turn with crops not the moſt ſuitable to 
them; which is an inconveniency that may be avoided in 
the New Huſbandry. 

« Having pointed out the additional parts of Mr. Tull's 
work, it is hoped that we ſhall ſoon have a new impreſſion ; 
but as it may poſſibly be ſome time before the laſt parts of 
his work are re-publiſhed, I ſhall, for the benefit of ſuch 
of your readers as incline to practice the New Huſbandry, 
take notice of one or two important alterations in the 
| horſe-hoeing culture. 

64 In the Eſſay, Mr, Tull direQts, that the hoe-pl-ugh 
ſhould be brought as near as poſſible to the rows at firſt, 
and when the plants are young ; but that the ſubſequent 
hoeings ſhould be at ſome diſtance from the rows, leſt the 
plough ſhould tear off too many of the roots, and deſtroy 
the plants; alſo that the laſt hoeing ſhould throw the 
earth of the intervals up to the plants, which he thought 
neceſſary for their better nouriſhment, when they were 
_ large. His laſt practice was different in both theſe 
reſpects. Re WO 

« For in the Concluſion, page 272, he ſays, At the 
ſecond hoeing, the plough goes in the furrow of the firſt, 
making it deeper and nearer to the wheat : the third hoe- 
ing fills up this furrow ; and then, at the fourth hoeing, 
the plough goes in the fame place as the ſecond, turning 
the mould into the intervals. It is remarkable, that 
though the furrows of the ſecond and fourth hoeings be 
deep and near to the rows, ſeeming to deprive the wheat 
of 'the mould which ſhould nouriſh it, whereby one 
would imagine, that theſe furrows, lying long open, 
ſhould weaken or ſtarve it; but it is juſt the contrary, 
for it grows the more vigorous: and it is the obſervation 
of my ploughmen, that they cannot, at theſe hoeings, 
go too near to the rows, unleſs the plough ſhould tear 
out the plants. - 

« If I may preſume to ailign the cauſe of this ſurpriſing 
effect, it is in my opinion the following, viz. this open 


— 


furrow has a double ſurface of earth, which, by the nitre | 


of the contiguous atmoſphere, is pulverized to a great de- 
gree of minuteneſs near the row. The roots that the 
plough cuts off on the perpendicular fide of the furrow, 

d out new fibres to receive the pabulum from this new- 
made paſture ; and alſo part of this ſuperfine powder is 


continually falling down into the bottom of the furrow, | 


and there gives a very quick growth to thoſe roots that are 
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next it, and a quick paſſage through it into the earth of 


the interval, where they take likewiſe the benefit of the 
other fide of this pulverized furrow. When it is faid that 
air kills roots, it muſt not be underſtood. that it kills a 
plant, unleſs all, or almoſt all, its root is expoſed to it, 
as it is not in this caſe. Some think there are roots that 
run horizontally below the plough into the interval; but 


.of this I am not convinced. 


6 It is not often that we plough above four "times, and 


then the furrow is turned towards the row at the third 


time only. 

Whether theſe furrows lying long open 
rows, in very hot dry climates, may be prejudicial, can- 
not be known but by trials. MO ny 

Ihe practical will find this method of going 
Cloſe to the rows of wheat, and other plants, of great ſer- 
vice to him; not only in the vigour of his plants, but alſo 
in the more perfect tillage of his land, and a conſiderable 
faving in hand-hoeing, weeding, and manure. 

The other circumſtance, of a large plant growing 
more vigorous, and the ſeed filling better, by ploughing 
the earth away from one ſide of it, is ſo ſingular, an 
oppoſite to the common practice of gardeners, that 
ſhould it ſucceed generally, it may lead to ſomething 
new in the theory of vegetation.” Muſeum Ruſlicum, 
vol, III. p. 159. 


* 


A comparative calculation of expence and profit between the 
- m4 taken from Mr. Baker's . 


drill and the common huſban 
report to the Dublin ſociety of his experiments in agri- 


culture, far the year 1765, Publiſhed by order of the © 


ſociety. 


An eſtimate of che expence upon a plantation acre. of 


wheat, in the common huſbandry. 


To the firſt. plowing, commonly called break- 
ing, for fallow, eight horſes eight ſhillings ; 
two 133 one ſhilling and four- pence; 
two drivers one ſhillin 
To the firſt harrowing, four horſes four ſhil- 
lings; a driver ſix-pence o 
o the ſecong plowing, commonly called gau - 


«I owing 
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To the ſecond harrowing — 
To the third plowing, commonly called ſtretch- 


in 
To e the ſeed, eight horſes eight ſhillings ;- 
two plowmen one ſhilling and four-pence ; 
two drivers one ſhilling ; the ſeed-man eight- - 
pence bee —— — O 11 
To ſced wheat, one barrel 


O 
0 0 

To rent for the year of fallow —— o 18 ©: 
0 


tt. 8 3 3 — 


To ditto, the year the crop is growing — o 18 


- 
* 
1 - 
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In this account forty ſnillings are charged for forty ty 
horſes, employed in the culture of one acre of wheat, in 


the common huſbandry ; a charge which ought to be - 


conſidered by the farmer, for he actually buys and mains 
tains his horſes for this buſineſs. 
The crop which follows wheat is generally oats ; but 


ſometimes peas are ſowy inſtead of oats ; with ſome, the 


practice 


next the 


. 5. d. 


. e * 
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Faber to let the peas follow oats, in which caſe they 


only every fourth year; but where land receives no 


other aſſiſtance than what ariſes from fallow, it is a bad 
practice not to fallow every third year. It is the general 
* to plow but once for oats, and therefore it ſhall 

ſtated ſo; but it is a much better practice to plow 
che wheat ſtubble once before winter, and again in the 


* 


An eſtimate of expence upon an acre of oats. 


| & 4&4 
To plowing once — — 010 4 
To ſeed oats, 2 barrels — O 12 O 


To harrowing 45. 64. ſeed-man 44. 
To one year's rent | 


Theſe two crops conſume three years; after which the 
farmer is to begin agai 


again, and to incur every article of ex- 
pence ſtated in the above accounts, in order to obtain two 
crops more. * 


An eſtimate of ce upon a plantation acre of wheat in 
il — 


the huſbandry, the firſt year, 
I . 4. 
To plowing 4 times, to prepare the fallow — 2 1 4 
is is the ſame charge as in preparing for 
the common huſbandry.] 
To harrowing twice for ditto — o 9 © 
[This is the ſame alſo.] 
To rent for the year of fallow o 18 O 
This charge is ſaved after the firſt year.] 
To harrowing with the drill harroẽws— o 0 6 
[Four acres a day may be harrowed with 
one horſe.] | 
To ſowing with the drill plow — 1 
[From 3 to 5 acres may be ſown in a day.] 
To ſeed-wheat, generally 5 ſtone, but ſup- 
poſe 6 C8 
To the firſt, or winter hocing _ = 6: #4 
[Two acres may be hoed in a day, two 
horſes, ee and driver: the de- 
ſign ol this hoeing is to leave the plants 
dry, and to meliorate the earth.] 
To the ſpring hoeing with the cultivator - 0 1 1 
[To deepen the ſoil, one horſe, plowman 
and driver.] 
To the 3d hoeing, i. e. to return the meliora- 
earth to the corn 3 
[To make the corn tiller, i. e. to encreaſe 
its branches .] 
To the fourth and final hoeing — 01 1 
To fill the grain and render it large.) 
To rent, the year the corn is growing — © 18 © 
419 34 


| 
; 


N. B. Although the drill culture for the firſt year i; 
E near as expenſive as the common, yet, after takin 
the firſt crop, the expence and labour of fallow, and 
of time, is not to be incurred again, as is unavoidable in 
the common huſbandry. 


An eſtimate i upon an acre of drilled wheat, 


the crop. 
f J. s. d. 
To 8 the land once O 10 4 
[One plowing is all that is neceſſar y-] 
To harrowing with the drill harrow — o 0 6: 
To ſowing with the drill plow — 01 1 
To ſeed- wheat „ 00 
[Be it remembered, 5 ſtone is enough.] | 
#42; n 
To four times horſe-hoeing, as before ſtated - © 4 
To one year's rent —— 018 0 
"3. 3; 
— 


Thus the land is ſown again with wheat every year, and 
inſtead of 4. gs. which is the farmer's expence in the 
common huſbandry, excluſive of one year's rent of the 
land: in the drill method it is no more than 17. 1124, 
and the total expence, inſtead of 5/. 7s. is no more than 
21. 15. 344. rent included ; whereby there is a ſaving of 
31. 55. Sad. an acre. 

Before the account of profit and loſs upon theſe different 
methods of culture be ſtated, it will be neceſſary to take 
notice of an objection, which may perhaps be made to the 
above charge of plowing in the common huſbandry. It is 
pretended, that three quarters of an acre may be plowed in 
a days with one plow : but can it be done effectually? The 
land may, indeed, be ſcatched, but. cannot really be 
plowed as it ought to be. Ihe farmer ought to be cau- 
tioned againſt a trick too frequently practiſed in plowing. 
When a plowman enters his plow, and paſſes acroſs the 
field, he turns a ſod about a foot broad ; when he is to re- 
turn, he enters his plow about four feet diſtant from the 
outſide of the former furrow, and ſo turns another ſod of 
the ſame breadth, which, when-turned, juſt meets the for- 


mer. ſod 5 thus four feet of the land appear to be plowed, 


whereas the fact is, that the two feet lying under the ſods 
is not touched with the plow at all. 'This deception, added 
to the practice of juſt ſkimming tbe ground, enables hire- 
lings to undertake plowing at 6 and 7s. an acre. But if a 
plantation acre of land be well and effectually ploughed, 
10s. 4 d. as charged above, will not appear too much; and 
it is, in fact, ſupported by the common courſe of buſineſs. 
When wheat is to be ſown, it is the general cuſtom to ſend 
a barrel of ſeed into the field with two plows, which is to 
ſow an acre of land, and that is the uſual day's work for 
two plows in the general courſe of buſineſs. Let us ſe 
then, what the expence will amount to. Eight cattle will 
be 8s. two plowmen 15. 4d. two drivers 15. and the 
ſeedſman 8 d. which in all makes 113. and correſponds 
with the above char ge. | 
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Dr. One acre of wheat and oats in the common huſbandry, for fifteen years. Per Contra, Cr. 


To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in J. s. d. 
fifteen years in the common huſbandry - 52 

To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in 
fifteen years in the common huſbandry - 27 19 2 


Greater profit on the drilled acre, in fiſteen 
years | 


4 9 
Which amounts to 1/. 125. 324. per annum, for fifteen 
years on the acre, more than by the common huſbandry. 


In the drill huſbandry the crops are ſtated at three bar- 
rels of wheat leſs upon an acre than in the common buſ- 
bandry, that it may not be ſuppoſed to be over-rated ; but 
in the common huſbandry, the crops are rated at the high- 
eſt ; fourteen barrels of oats an acre, are alſo allowed in 


— — 


the common huſbandry, which every farmer muſt admit | 


to be a great allowance upon the general produce. 


has been produced. 


4 5 4. ' "yh br * 
expence on a wheat crop, 2d year- 5 7 o By the produce of wheat, 9 barrels, at 20. 9 © © 
To 4 expence on an oat crop, 3d year - 2 5 2 | By the produce of oats, 14— —at 6s, 4 4 0 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 5th year- 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9-————at 209. 9 0 © 
To the expence on an oat crop, Gth year- 2 5 2 | By the produce of oats, 14————at 6s. 4 4 © 
To the expence on a wheat crop, Bth year- 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9-———at 20s. 9 0 0 
To the expence on an oat crop, 9th year- 2 5 2 | By the produce of oats, 14 at 65. 4 4 © 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 11th year- 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9-———— at 205. 9 0 © 
To the expence on an oat crop, 12th year- 2 5 2 | By the produce of oats, 14———a 67. 4 4 © 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 14th year- 5 7 © | By the produce of wheat, 9————at 20s. 9 0 © 
To the expence on an oat crop, 15th year - 2 5 2 | By the produce of oats, 14————at 67. 4 4 © 
38 o 10 ming 
rofit in 15 years — — 27 10 2 
To clear p 5 „ | * 1 8 
66 o o CY 
Dr. One acre of drilled wheat, for fifteen years. Per Contra, Cr. 
| ka: #4 2: | e 
To the firſt and 2d year's expence - 4 19 3+ | By the produce of wheat, 2d year, 6 barrels, 6 o Q 
To the — zd year's expence '-= 2. I 3+ | By the produce of ditto, 3d year, 6 ——— 6 © o 
To the — 4th year's expence - 2 1 3% By the produce of ditto, 4th year, 6 ——- 6 o © 
To the 5th year's expence - 2 1 3% | By the produce of ditto, 5th year, 6 ——- 6 © o 
To the —— th year's expence - 2 1. 34 By the produce of ditto, 6th year, 6 6 o © 
To the ———— 7th year's expence - 2 1 3x | By the produce of ditto, 7th year, 6 - 6 0 © 
To the - — Uh year's expence - 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, Sth year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the — gch year's expence - 2 1 3+ | By the produce of ditto, gth year, 6 ——- 6 Oo o 
To the 10th year's expence - 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, 10th year, 6 —- 6 o o 
To the — 11th year's expence - 2 1 3+ By the produce of ditto, 11th year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the — —— 12th year's expence - 2 1 3 By the produce of ditto, 12th year, 6 ——— 6 © 0+ 
To the 13th year's expence - 2 1 3 By the produce of ditto, 13th year, 6 6 © o 
To the — 14th year's expence - 2 1 3x By the produce of ditto, 14th year, 6 —— 6 o o 
To the ——— 15th year's expence - 2 1 3% By the produce of ditto, 15th year, 6 — 6 o 0 
| 31 16 1 — — 
To clear profit in fifteen yearnss—— 52 311 
wh 8 84 0 o 
84 o o | | 


fully proved in Mr. Baker's report at large, which will be 
ſhortly publiſhed, where it will be ſhewn, that much more 


Doubtleſs, it will be obſerved, that in fifteen years four- 


teen wheat crops are obtained in the drill huſbandry ; in 


expence to the 


rmer. 


the common huſbandry only five wheat and five oat crops; 
the five other 2 are not only loſt, but are an heavy 


A farmer having forty acres of tillage, ſuppoſing him 


would make in fifteen years 
in the common huſbandry 
that the 
will purchaſe the fee-ſimple of 
bandry, at twenty 
at 18 5. an acre, 


Thus it appears, that in ev 


the drill culture will produce fix barrels an acre; is 


j 


to direct his attention to bringing it to the drill culture, 


9 /. 103. more than he can 


; which is ſuch an advantage, 
eater profit in the drilled acre in fifteen years 


that in the common-huſ- 


-ſeven years purchaſe, valuing the land 


fifteen years the fee · ſim 


ple of all the tillage lands of the 122 is loſt to the 
community by the common courie of tillage, | 


In 


* q 


In ſtating theſe accounts, no mention is made of fences, 
water, cutting the land, weeding and reaping, as theſe ar- 
ticles of expence depend on a variety of circumſtances, 
but, in general, will be more on the common huſbandry 
than on the drill. 

Though we, happily, in this kingdom, are not under 
the fame neceſſity as ſome foreign countries, of building 
large edifices for public granaries, becauſe our harveſts are 
much leſs apt to fail us; yet as this work is perhaps too 
preſumptuouſſy, intended for general uſe, it is incumbent 
on me to ſpeak of thoſe effectual, though expenſive means 
of guarding againſt dearth, or even faminc, as well as of 
the cheaper and eaſier methods, by which every farmer 
may be enabled to enjoy the advantage of preſerving a 
large quantity of corn in a ſmall ſpace, without danger 
of its heating and fermenting, of its being preyed upon 
by deſtructive animals and inſects, or of its being ſpoiled 
hrodgh the ignorance, or want of judgment, - , inatten- 
tive ſervants. 

Corn reed in a dry year, and eſpecially that of the 
growth of a hot country, is well known to be the moſt 
perſect, and the fitteſt for keeping: as, on the contrary, 
experience has proved that the ſofter and lefs ripened grains 


of wet years and rainy harveſts ſhould always be diſpoſed of | 


for more immediate uſe, though their too great humidity, 

which would infallibly occaſion a putrefaftion, if not re- 

medied in time, may be exhaled, and they may then be 
reſerved a long while in very good condition, as will be 
ewn from repeated facts and proper experiments. 

The ancient Romans imported annually vaſt quantities 
of corn from Egypt, a very hot and dry country, ſcarcely 
ever watered but by the periodical overflowings of the 
fruitful Nile ; and they found this grain anſwer much bet- 
ter than any of their own growth, both for yielding plen- 
tiful crops, when ſown in Italy, and for keeping in their 
public granaries, where they frequently preſerved it many 
years, perfectly ſound. Pliny tells us, that, in his time, 
they kept corn a long while in ſubterranean caverns, made 
in a dry ſoil, and fo cloſely ſtopped that not a breath of 
air could enter. They then covered the bottom with 
ſtraw, and laid upon that the corn in the ear. We have 
the concurrent teſtimony both of the ancients and mo- 
derns, that it will keep thus perfectly well for at leaſt fix 
or ſeven years ; and an accident, not long ago, diſcovered 
a parcel of corn thus preſerved at Amiens, where, though 
it had been laid up during a great number of years, it was 
found to be freſh and good, neither worm-eaten, rotten, 
nor mouldy. This was certainly owing to the moiſt air 
having been kept out, and with it the eggs of animals, and 
ſceds of thoſe minute vegetables which we ſee in form of 
mouldineſs on ſuch corn as has been leſs carefully defend- 
ed from their acceſs. In effect, experimental philoſophy 
has proved that the air is the great ſource of corruption; 
for even the moſt corruptible ſubſtance, ſuch as meal, but- 
ter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſh four 
months in the exhauſted receiver of an air pump. 

'* There ſtill is, near grand Cairo, a vaſt ſubterranean 
magazine of corn, defended with good walls, and called 
Joſeph's granaries. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that they 
are quite fo old as the days of that patriarch : but they 


abundantly prove the utility of ſuch places of ſtore, by the 


vaſt quantities of gow annually preſerved in them. 
N parts of Africa, the corn of which country, and 
rticularly that about Algiers and Tunis, will keep much 


nger than the growth of any other place, abound _ 


* 


| 
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naries of this kind. They are deep pits made in 

olid rock, but juſt wide enough at * for a . 
go down into them, but they grow larger immediately af. 
ter, and are uſually ſquares of from thirty to forty feet in 
diameter. In theſe, the great men of the country preſerve 
their corn. They firſt cover the floor with ſtraw, then 
ſpread upon that a layer of corn, upon this another, but 
thing bed of ſtraw, then another couch of corn, and ſo 
on, till the whole cavity is filled; obſerving all the while 
as the heap riſes, to place ſtraw between the corn, and the 
ſides of the walls. When this is finiſhed, they cover the 
mouth of the entrance with a ſort of hurdle, over which 
_y lay about two feet thick of ſand, and over this they 
raiſe a ridge of earth, well beaten together, in order to 
throw off the rain both ways, that none may ſettle on the 
place and ſoak into the magazine. The corn thus ſtored 
up always keeps three, four, or more years very found ; 
and not unfrequently the proprietor being taken off by the 
cruel deſpotiſm of the Eaſtern governments, the magazine 
1s forgotten, ſome accident diſcovers it many years aſter- 
wards, and the corn is almoſt always found perfectly good 
in it. All the care they take, by way of preparing the 
grain, is to expoſe it two or three days to the heat of 
the ſun, to dry it thoroughly before they carry it into the 


I 
n the dutchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the 
people always preſerve their corn in nearly the ſame 
manner, in wells or pits made in dry places : but great 
care mult be taken there in the opening of theſe ſtores ; 
for people who have deſcended into them, before they 
had had ſufficient communication with the freſh air 
have been killed by the damps. 
The Ruſſians too preſerve their corn under ground, 
in deep pits of almoſt the figure of a ſugar loaf, wide 
below, and narrow at top. e ſides are well plaſtered, 
and the top is covered with ſtones. They are very careful 
to dry their corn well, generally by means of ovens, kilns, 
or ſloves, for their ſummer is too ſhort to effect it ſuſhi» 
ciently, before it is laid into theſe repoſitories. 
The ſame thing is practiſed with unvaried ſucceſs in the 
iſland of Malta: and alſo in Gaſcony, the Vivarais, and 
other ſouthern parts of France, the corn of whiich is re- 
markable for keeping many years longer than that of any 
other province in the ſame kingdom. M. Duhamel tricd 
this method in the Gatinois : but his corn was ſoon ſpoiled 
there by its humidity when laid up; that country being 
ſubject to wet and moiſture, and his grain, in this trial, 
not having been previouſly dried in ati oven or ſtove. 
Upon the whole, it is evident from theſe, and from 
many more inſtances, which might be alledged, of the 
ctice of other countries, that ſubterraneous granaries 
properly made in a thoroughly dry ſoil, are the beſt of all 
repoſitories for the ing of corn: but, at the ſame time, 
tence ſhews that this method will not ſucceed in our 
elimate, the ſun here not having power to exhale the 
moiſture ſrom the corn, ſufficiently to prevent its fer- 
menting when laid in a large heap. I muſt likewiſe add, 
that when one of theſe ſubterranean magazines is opened 
and expoſed to the air, it muſt be emptied immediately, 
and the corn taken out of it muſt be thoroughly ſiſted and 
ſcreened, or it will ſoon corrupt. Some think it more 
nourifhing, when it has been well preſerved, than that 
which has been kept in granaries above ground. 
The marquis of Santa Cruz, author of many excellent 
remarks on the political and military ſtate. of different na- 
| tions, 
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that the corn of da * ace e 
in hardly keep from one year to another, becauſe of the 
damen A N which rots and decays it: but that 
che corn brought thither from Caſtile will keep good man 
years. This laſt is therefore the only kind that the Spa- 
niards ever venture to lay up in their public granaries : 
and the ſole difference, in M. Des Landes's opinion, be- 
tween it and their other ſorts, is, that it grows in a coun- 
try where there is leſs rain in ſummer. They might in- 
deed, if their religion and policy did not forbid their hav- 
ing intercourſe with the Moors of Barbary, once their con- 
querors, eaſily import from Africa plenty of ſome of the 
beſt corn that the world affords, perfectly ripened, tho- 
roughly dried, and, in all reſpects, fit for keeping many 
ears. 

"The great objection to public granaries, even in coun- 
tries where the uncertainty of the climate, the indolence 
of the people, the 254 form of government, and va- 
rious other cauſes frequently combine to render them 
Highly neceſſary, is the expence attending ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments ; generally ſo great, that none but a monarch, or a 
ſtate, can properly undertake them : and they, moſt cer- 
tainly, cannot do any thing more laudable, more truly 
noble, in countries whoſe misfortune it is to be expoſed to 
the dreadful calamities of want and famine, or to de- 
pend upon the precarious aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 

Tho' ſubterranean repoſitories for the keeping of corn 
are preferable to all others in countries proper for them ; 
yet, even the common granaries may, with due care, and 
perhaps ſome few alterations, be rendered much more ſer- 
viceable than they generally are. The principal cautions 
neceſſary to this purpoſe are, 1. To guard againſt the too 
great humidity which always prevails in places where 
there are many doors and windows : 2. To prevent a too 
free acceſs of the external air, becauſe this brings in with 
it the eggs of a vaſt number of different inſects, which prey 
upon and deſtroy the corn: and 3. To take care that the 
corn be thoroughly dry, and as clean as poſſible, when it 
is laid up. Theſe are the three general rules to prevent its 
corrupting. | 

The chief cautions to be obſerved in the ereCting of 
granaries are, to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to ex- 
poſe them to the moſt drying winds. Sir Henry Wotton, 
and. Mr. Worlidge agree particularly in theſe ; both judi- 
ciouſly adviſing a northern aſpect for theſe buildings, be- 
cauſe that quarter is cooleſt and moſt temperate ; and the 
latter rightly obſerving, in general, that the beſt granaries 
are thoſe built of brick, with quarters of timber wrought 
in the inſide, whereto to nail well joined boards ſo cloſely 
to the wall, that there be no room for vermin to ſhelter 
themſclves. Floors of plaſter are reckoned the beſt, be- 
cauſe they are cool in ſummer, and if well. made, do not 
retain dampneſs in the winter. There may be ſeveral ſtories 
one above the other ; for the ſhallower the corn lieth, the 
better it will keep, and the more eaſily it is turned. Some 
have a ſmall hole in the floor of their upper granary, thro' 
which the corn deſcends into the lower one, like the ſand 
of an hour-glaſs ; and after it is all come down into the 
loweſt granary, it is conveyed back into the upper one; 
fo that it is kept in continual motion, which is a great 
means of preſerving corn. 

The granary in the city of Schönbank, in the vale of 
Parinburg upon the river Elbe, which is a ſtore-houſe for 
the wheat of which the mum is made at Brunſwick, is built 


tions, obſervcs, 


nearly in this manner. It is three hundred feet long, eigh- 
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teen feet wide within, has ſeven ſtories, each of which is 


ſeven feet high, and large windows all around, to-open 


and ſhut cloſe according as the wind fits. By this means, 
Y | the droſs and duſt are carried off as the corn is turned; for 


which a weſt wind is always preferred, becauſe it is the 
drieſt. At each end of this granary, and in the middle, 
are ſtoves for fire in damp weather, and at the going away 
of great froſts and ſnows, to prevent moiſture. There are 
alſo on each ſide of this building three long troughs or 
2 in the upper loft; and in fair weather men throw 
the corn out of this loft into thoſe ſpouts, through which 
it falls into others, about ten feet wide at the top, and 
eight or ten inches at the bottom, by which it is conveyed. 
into the lower ſtory, from whence it is wound up again 
by a crane-fixed in the upper loft. By thus falling Fm 

one ſtory to another, the corn is cleanſed by the wind 
from all duſt and chaff, and receives the benefit of the 
air, &c, Theſe troughs, or ſpouts, are put on and taken 
off as occaſion requires, to any of the windows; that when 
veſſels come to lade corn, it may be conveyed, through 
them, into the proper barges, without being carried thi- 

ther by men, or cattle. The wall of the two firſt ſtories 
is two bricks and a half thick, that of the three next is two 
bricks thick, and the thickneſs of the two uppermoſt is 


a brick and a half, Fourteen thouſand quarters of corn 


may be kept in this granary. 

Mr. Mortimer, who gives us this account, which is 
taken originally from captain Andrew Yarranton's Eng- 
land's Improvement by Sea and Land, adds, that the ears 
of corn, cut off from their ſtalks, and packed up cloſe 
in a tight caſk, will keep very well, and that this is 
the beſt, he indeed ſays, the only way of carrying any 
ſort of corn over the ſea, in order to ſow it in a fo- 
reign country. 

The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven, eight, or 
nine ſtories high, and have a funnel in the middle of every 
floor, to let down the corn from one to another. They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that the corn does not contract 
any damp, though they are ſurrounded with water on every 
ſide, in ſuch manner that veſſels come up to the very walls 
for their lading, which is let down into them, likewiſe 
thro” pipes or funnels, with very little labour and charge. 
No houſes are ſuffered to be built near them, for fear of 
accidents by fire. 

At Zurich, in Swiſſerland, corn is kept eighty years, 
or more, in the public granaries, which are very ſpacious, 
and well aired by means of many ſquare wooden pipes 
which paſs through them. | JET 

The twelve companies of London, with ſome other com- 
panies and private perſons, had formerly their granaries at 
the bridge-houſe in Southwark, under the ſuperintendance 
of a juſtice of the peace, a ſteward, and two maſters, 
Theſe granaries were built on two ſides of an oblong ſquare 
(now uſed for a wharf,) one of which ſtood north and ſouth, 
and was near an hundred yards long. Along this fide were 
lattice windows which faced the north-eaſt ; and on the 
other fide, which was about fifty yards long, the win- 
dows looked to the north. The oppoſite ſides had no aper- 
tures. All the windows were about a yard high, without 
any ſhutters, and ran on in a continued ſeries; with very 
{mall partitions, ſufficient* only to nail the lattices to. 
Each of theſe granarics was. three or four ſtories high ; 
but the loweſt, or ground ſtory, which was twelre feet 
high, was uſed only for a ware-houſe. _ TL 
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In Kent, two ſquare holes are made at the end of the 


floor, and a round one in the middle, by means of which 
the corn is thrown from the upper into the lower rooms, 
and back again, the better to turn and air it. The ſcreens 
uſed on this occaſion are made with two partitions to ſepa- 
rate the duſt from the corn. Ihe duſt falls into a bag, and 
when it is ſufficiently full, it is thrown away ; the pure 
and good corn remaining behind. By theſe means corn 
has been kept thirty years in this country : and it is ob- 
ſerved, that the longer it is kept, the more flour it yields 
in proportion, and the purer and whiter the bread is; only 
the ſuperfiuous humidity evaporating in the keeping : for 
grain does not diminiſh in weight or bulk, after the firſt 
N car, o 
f The uſual way of preſerving it in our common grana- 
ries is, aſter it has been well hed and ſcreened, to ſpread 
it upon the floor about fix inches thick, to turn it twice in 
a week, and to repeat the ſcreening of it once a week, 
during the firſt two months. It is then laid a foot thick, 
for two months more ; and in this time it is turned once 
a week, or twice, if the ſeaſon be damp, and now and then 
it is ſcreened again. At the end of five or fix months, it 
is raiſed to the thickneſs of two feet, turned once a fort- 
night, and ſcreened once a month, or as occaſion requires. 
Alter a year, it is laid two feet and a half or three feet 
deep, turned once in three weeks or a month, and ſcreen- 
ed in proportion. When it has Jain two years, or more, 
it is turned once in two months, and ſcreened once in 


three, and how long ſoever it is kept, the oftener it is | 


turned and ſcreened, the better the grain will be preſerved. 
£31 empty ſpace, about two feet or a yard wide, is always 
left on each fide of the corn, to prevent its running down 
holes or chinks at the edges of the floor, and to remove 
it from all moiſture that may proceed from the ſweating of 
the walls, or from an def: in the roof ; and another 
ipace 1s commonly left along the middle of the heap, if it 
be a wide one, to facilitate the turning of it as often as is 
needful. This is the general cuſtom ; and experience has 
ſhewn it to be neceſlary in the uſual manner of keeping 
in. | | 
But all the foregoing methods of preſerving corn in gra- 
naries above ground are attended with very great expence, 
by reaſon of the vaſt buildings, which they require, and the 
many ſervants neceſſary to be employed to take care of theſe 
ſtores : beſides which, too much 2 here upon the 
aſſiduity, ſkill, and probity of thoſe ſervants; and the grain 
is ſtill liable to be preyed upon, waſted, and ſpoiled, by 
vermin and inſets. | 
To obviate theſe inconveniencies, and to point out an 
caſier, cheaper, and ſurer way of keeping all ſorts of 
rain, is the principal deſign of M. Duhamel's excellent 
Treatiſe on the Preſervation oſ Corn; in which, after right- 
ly noticing the ſeveral diſadvantages attending to the com- 
mon practice, he propoſes a method founded in reaſon, 
and on his on repeated experience, as well as that of othere, 
whereby a large quantity of corn may be preſerved in a 
ſmall ſpace, during a number of years, without danger 
of its heating, fermenting, or contracting a bad ſmell or 
taſte, and ſecure from the ſpoil of animals and inſects, at 
a a trifling expence, and with very little trouble. All theſe 
deſirable ends may be obtained, in ſome caſes, by venti- 
lation only; in o'hers, by drying the corn in a kiln over 
a ſtove ; and in others again by both theſe methods. See 
the article VENTILATION. . 


— — 
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A litter to Dr. Templeman, ſecretary to the ſuitly fir the 
encouragement of arts, manufattures, and commerce, de- 
ſeribing a new invented granary for preſerving grain. 


N, 

Where public utility is in queſtion, a private apo- 
logy becomes unneceſſary: accept, therefore, without 
ceremony, the following hints to be laid before the ſo- 
ciety. 

H have long been of opinion, that a method of pre- 
ſerving grain from decay is much wanting: but it muſt 
be, to anſwer any purpoſe, eaſy in its execution, 
and cheap in its proceſs. 

The method now practiſed, of laying wheat in a room 
or granary, and turning it frequently with ſhovels, and 
ſometimes ſcreening it, is ſubject to many inconveniencies; 
it muſt be laid very thin, or it is apt to ferment ; and by 
being laid thin it takes up ſo much ſpace, that to lay up 
and keep five hundred quarters for three years only, would 
be conſiderably expenſive. | 

Could we preſerve our corn for a number of years, it 
would not only be of great ſervice to the public, but of 
no ſmall benefit to the farmers. For want of doing this, 
we find a great, and often a ſudden, variation in the price 
of bread-corn : wheat will one year ſell for five pounds a 
load, (that is, five quarters) and the next year it will riſc 
to fourteen or fifteen pounds or even higher. 

The rents of lands are of late greatly riſen, owing 
to the encreaſe of our trade ; ſo is the price of all kinds of 
labour, inſomuch that when wheat is low in price, the 
great farmers are conſiderable loſers, and the poor ones 
are ruined : this is one reaſon why our lands are ſo much 
monopoliſed as they are in ſome counties. ITbe great. 
farmers, being rich, can afford to be loſers for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive years, as they are ſure that once in a while the mar- 
kets will riſe, and not only repay all their loſſes, but ſe- 
cure them a large profit. The poor farmers are under a 
neceflity of ſelling their corn before the winter is paſſed: 
if the markets are low, they fail in the payment of their” 
Michaelmas rent, their ſtock is in conſequence ſeized, and 
ſome over-grown monopoliſer in the neighbourhood adds 
their little plot to the many formerly ſeparate farms he al- 
ready holds. i 

« Were the intereſt of the community to be conſulted, 
no man ſhould be allowed to rent above three hundred 
acres of land : the profits of ſuch a farm will, with pro- 
per regulations, maintain a family decently and well; and 
it is nct requiſite, or even falutary, that farmers ſhould 
acquire large fortunes. a 

% But to return to my ſubject. Were a proper method 
projected for keeping wheat good for a number of years at 
a ſmall expence, all this would be remedied, our lands 
would no longer be monopolized, and corn would from 
year to year vary very little in price. This ſtands to rea- 
ſon ; for in a very plentiful year a farmer would not fell 
his corn too cheap, if he had the power in his hands to 
lay it up without great charges; and when the crops by 
any accident failed, the price of corn would not greatly 
riſe upon the poor manufacturer and labourer, as what 
had been ſome years before laid up would now of courſe 
be fold at a reaſonable price, and make up the deficiency, 
and this without Joſs to the farmer, and with great bene- 


fit to the community in general. : 
| « 'This 
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« This intereſting ſubject has, for many years, employed 
my thoughts and attention ; and I have in conſequence 
imagined, and even executed in miniature, or rather in 
ſmall dimenſions, a plan, which will, I have reaſon to 
think, anſwer the important purpoſes above-mentioned : 
my whole plan conſiſts in building a proper granary, (the 
conſtruction of which will not coſt much) which will 
keep corn for any number of years ſound, ſweet, and 
good, and that with very little ann ual expence. 

I imagine the following poſtulata will be allowed. 

« If we can preſerve corn from fermentation, it will be 
in 2 way of * . : 

« 'To keep it from damp and moiſture, is the beſt 
means of preſerving it from fermenting. 

To move it frequently, give it air at proper times, and 
ſeparate the duſt and other extraneous mattery is certainly 
the beſt way to keep it from being moiſt and damp. 

e DeſtruQtive inſets are to be kept from it, which by 
frequent ſtirring 1s beſt effected. . 

« I imagine there are few, who have made this part of 
nature their ſtudy, but will allow the above poſitions : I 
ſhall therefore, without farther prelude, inform you in 
what manner I effect this at a ſmall expence. 

« The granary I would recommend conſiſts of ſeven 
ſtories of floors, and may be built in any dimenſions, pro- 
vided proper proportions are adhered to. 

The form of it is ſquare ; and I ſhall at preſent ſup- 
poſe it to be fourteen feet ſquare within the rooms or cells ; 
the diſtance of the floor from one cell to the floor of that 
above it is to be five feet: and the whole building ſhould 
ſtand on ſtrong poſts, more or leſs in number according 
to its dimenſions, at the diſtance of fix feet from the 
ground: the ſmall ſtairs, or rather ladder, to go to the 


ſeveral cells, muſt be fixed to the outſide of the building | 


ſide- ways, with a leading rail or rope to prevent falling. 

6 The whole any is to be built of what is generally 
called brick-noggin ; that is, the whole is firſt framed 
in ſtrong timber- work, and the interſtices filled up with 


brick-work : the floors, beams, and joiſts, muſt be made | 


ſtrong to bear the weight of the corn ; the infide of the 


cells muſt be well lined with dry oak-boards, cloſe jointed, | 


ſo as to leave no cracks; and the outſide muſt be weather- 


boarded, the boards being ſtrongly nailed to the timber · 


work of the frame, and afterwards payed over with pitch. 
The floors of the cells muſt be fo contrived as to ſhelve 
towards the middle, in which part is to be an aperture fix 
inches ſquare, to be opened, or cloſed, by means of a 
ſliding ſhutter, which muſt have a long handle reaching 
in a grove without the granary. "Eh : 
On three ſides of the rooms there muſt be a window, 
ſtrongly latticed, covered with wire to keep out larger in- 
ſects and birds, and with ſtrong ſhutters to defend the 
corn from the weather : on the fourth ſide is a door to 
each room to open from without : the windows are to be 
ſmall, and as cloſe as poſſible to the cieling: over the 
upper room or cell for the corn is a loft, on the outſide 


of the door of which is fixed a crance to be worked 


within, by a winch and flyers. N 

me uſe of the windows in the ſides of the rooms, 
13 to give the corn all the benefit it can receive from 
the wind and freſh air : the door, when the c2ll is 


eben; gives the workmen entry to ſweep, duſt, and 
clean t. 


My method of managing my corn in this grauary is 
4$ follows, ; | FN 


; 


| 
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, When my wheat is thraſhed and cleaned, it is put 
up into ſacks and carried to the granary : the apertures I 
mentioned above to have been contrived in the floor of the 
cells are then opened, except two, viz. one in the floor 
of the undermoſt cell, and that in the floor of the ſeebnd - 
cell, reckoning from the bottom. | 

„The ſacks are then craned up into the loft, and 
emptied, through a hole made for the purpoſe, into the 
uppermoſt cell, whence it falls through the apertures till 
it reaches the floor of the undermoſt cell but one, where 
it is ſtopped by that apperture being ſhut. 

„When this cell is filled to the height of about two 
feet from the floor, which may be ſeen through the lat- 
tices, the aperture in the floor of the third cell is ſhut by 
means of the ſlider: the workmen then continue craining 
up the ſacks till all the cells are filled in the like propor- 
tion, except the undermoſt, obſerving the proper oppor- 
tunities of ſhutting the apertures. + | 

&« In this condition the corn is leſt for a week, or ſome- 
what longer, if it was got in very dry. 
he firſt ſtirring it receives, occaſions very little 
trouble: when it has been in the granary about a week, 
a workman, after having ſwept and cleaned the undermoſt 
cell, which was left empty, opens the aperture in the floor 
of the ſecond cell, by drawing the flider back : this lets 
the corn fall from the ſecond, into the undermoſt cell; the 
windows of which being open, the corn receives 
—— as it falls, by the current of air that paſſes throf 

e cell. | 

When the ſecond cell is empty, the aperture in the 
floor of it is ſhut, and the workman, going in at the 
door, by means of the ſtairs on the outſide of the gra- 
nary, ſweeps it and cleans it from all impurities, in order 
to prepare it for receiving the corn of the third cell, the 
aperture of which is next opened, and the floors being all 
made ſhelving towards the middle, the corn falls gradually 
through, in the ſame manner it did from the ſecond to the 
undermoſt cell. | 

In this manner they are all managed, till at laſt the 
uppermoſt cell remains empty. - | 

& It is then left for another week, when two workmen 
muſt for a ſmall ſpace of time be employed: one of them 
goes up into the loft at the top of the granary, to work the 


crane, and the other takes his {tation on the ground under, 


* 


the floor of the undermoſt cell: under the aperture in this 
floor he firſt fixes a ſoreen, upon which the corn falls, and 
then, by means of a conductor at the foot of the ſcreens 
drops into the mouth of a ſack which hangs to it, the 
bottom of the ſack reſting on a miller's hand-barrow r 
when all is prepared, he draws” away the dider and lets 
the corn fall on the ſcreen. 31 
“ When the ſack is full, the ſlider 1s for a moment 
cloſed, till another ſack, on another barrow, is put under 
the conductor: the workman then wheels the firſt fack to 
the outſide of the granary, and faſtening the crane-rope to 
it, makes the ſignal for the other to draw it up. Whilſt: 
this is doing, the ſecond fack is filled, which is wheeled 
and drawn up in the ſame manner; and this method is 
purſued till the undermoſt cell is empty. 4 
If it is neceſſary to ſcreen all the corn at this time, a 
ſmall ſcreen is fixed under the aperture of the ſecond cell, 
ſo contrived as to have a box at the back of it, which re- 
cei ves all the duſt; traſh, off · corn, and ſee Is of weeds that 
paſs through the wires; and this ſcreen is ſucceſſively fixed 
under every aperture, as the cells are ſucceſſively emptie d. 
4P 2 | Aſter 


— 
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After the firſt month the corn need be ſtirred in 
this manner only once a fortnight, and after the firſt 
ſix months, only once a month, unleſs the weather ſhould 
ove, in autumn, very hot and damp.- | 
„ This then, Sir, is the manner in which I have for 
ſome years managed my wheat, and find it anſwers very 
well, the vegetative quality of the corn being preſerved 
in full vigour, and no ſigns being diſcoverable in it of a 
tendency to fermentation, | 
„My country hovel is at ſome diſtance from London, 
in a retired quarter, conſequently unnoticed ; and there 
being but little probability of this eaſy method's being ſuf- 
ficiently known by my practiſing it, is the reaſon of my 
troubling you with this long letter, flattering myſelf that 
by your means it may make a proper appearance in public. 
| Hal vanity been my predominant paſſion, I might have 

eſented it to the ſociety in perſon, which as a member 1 

ad an undoubted right to do ; but this would have been 
encroaching on my beloved obſcurity : to you, therefore, 
Sir, do I truſt this child of my invention ; and if in your 
hands he can be trained ſoas to be of public utility to 
my country, my every purpoſe is fully anſwered. 

61 forgot to obſerve, that I have lately ſeen Monſ. 
du Hamel's methods of preſerving grain, by means of 
cheſts with falſe bottoms and ventilators. 

46% This method may in ſome caſes be of ſervice, I al- 
low: but I am — 2 of opinion, that corn cannot 
be properly preſerved, unleſs the whole bulk of it be fre- 
quently ſtirred, which by du Hamel's method is not done: 
could the current of air be equally diſtributed over the 
whole cheſts, and in due proportion, I ſhould ſtill think 
it inſufficient to preſerve the corn ; and if corn has been 
kept for ſome time in that manner, I ſhould rather be 
apt to attribute it to Monſ. du Hamels firſt drying it on 
a kiln, before he puts it into the cheſts, than to any re- 
gular effect of the ventilators. 

« Were I acquainted with this gentleman, I would 
recommend it to him, to make an experiment of his 
method in the following manner. 

Let him firſt fill a cheſt with dry corn that has not 
been on the kiln: another cheſt ſhould be filled with 
ſome that had been well dried, and a third with the ſame 
dried corn: let the firſt and ſecond cheſts, at proper in- 
tervals, be ventilated, and the third be kept without 
ventilating, in a ay place. Were this done, I am apt to 
think, that after ſix months, or a longer time, there 
would not be ſound ſo great a difference as ſome may 
imagine, betwixt the corn which was, and that which 
was not, ventilated. 

«© In my method, the expence, as well as hazard of 
drying is avoided, it being never 8 unleſs when 
corn is got in very ſoſt, in a wet harveſt; and then a 
common malt-kiln anſwers the purpoſe very well. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that in my method of pre- 
ſerving corn, when by frequent ſtirrings it is become hard 
and brittle, it may be laid to the height of three feet, on 
the floors of the cells, without any danger of damage 
enſuing ; for when it is hard, it is not ſubject to heat 
and ferment; neither are inſects ſo fond of attacking it. 

“J have by this time, perhaps, tired your attention, 
and to be plain, am not 3 myſelf ; ſhall therefore 
conclude with aſſuring you that 1am, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
A MEemBER of the Society.” 


| 
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WHEE, or Wuty, a beiſer. | 

WHINS, the ſame with furze. See the Article Fur zg. 

WHISKET, a baſket. | 

WHITE-CLOVER, a well known plant, and reck. 
oned the ſweeteſt feed of any of the ſown graſſes ; and it 
is of moſt advantage to the farmer, becauſe it is peren- 
nial, or laſts a great number of years on the land. 

This plant Ends forth roots at every joint, ſo that it 
thickens, and foon makes a thick ſward. When land is 
to be laid down for paſture, the farmers will reap great pro- 
fit, if, with about four buſhels of clean fiſted bay-ſeed to 
an acre, he ſows eight pounds of this clover ; but it is to 
be remarked, that it is never to be ſown with corn. 

It may be ſown either in ſpring or autumn ; if in ſpring, 
it may be cut about the latter end of July; if ſown in au- 
tumn, the crop will be much earlier. ſoon as ever the 
hay is off the land, it ſhould be rolled with a heavy, roller. 
In laying down land with theſe graſſes, it will be proper 
for the farmer to be very careful that he cleans the land 
of all ſorts of weeds; and the hay-ſeeds are to be ſown 
firſt, immediately after which the clover is to be regular- 
ly ſcattered. After ſowing, the land ſhould be lightly har- 
rowed, with a ſhort tined harrow, to bury the ſeed; and 
a few days afterwards, if the weather is dry, it ſhould 
be rolled, to break the clods, and cloſen it. 

It will be good huſbandry, if, after the plants are come 

up, the farmer ſhould ſend in ſome weeders, to pull up 
all the tall rampant weeds which might injure the crop, 
for, if they are fuffered to ſeed, they will ſoon ſtock 
the land. 
It will be proper to take the advantage of dry weather, 
and roll the land three or four times, after the plants 
have attained ſome ſize ; for the clover, as is already 
obſerved, taking root at every joint, the ſward will 
thereby be greatly thickened. 

If a farmer knows his Qwn intereſt, he will ſow ſome of 
this white clover-ſced by itſelf, in order to ſupply himſelf 
with what ſeed he may want, for ſometimes it is very dear. 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing is autumn, upon dry lands, 
about the beginning or middle of September ; but in open, 
cold lands, much expoſed, a month ſooner is better : all 
the caution required in this autumnal ſowing is to let the 
land be very well rolled in the month-of October, before 
the froſts come on, and again in March. 


WHITE-SCOUR, a diſeaſe with which ſheep are too 


often affected, and by which great numbers of them die. 


The following medicine has been often given with 


ſucceſs, provided the ſheep are at the ſame time removed 
into a dry paſture. | 


Take a pint of old verjuice, half a pound of com- 
mon or bay falt, dried well before the fire, 
pounded, and fifted through a ſieve. Then 
mix the verjuice with the falt by degrees; and 
add half a pint of common gin, and bottle it 
up for uſe. When any of your ſheep are 
ſeized with this diſorder ſeparate them from 
the flock, and give each of them three large 
table ſpoonfuls of the mixture for a doſe, re- 
peating it two days after, if they are not bet- 
ter. 


WHITE-LANDS, chalky lands. 
WILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that 


part of a plough by which the whole is drawn forwards. / 
| WILLO 
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WILLOW, che name of a well known tree, of which ſpace for the others to thrive. | If they have throve well, 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome of which * be pro- | in five years they will be above a foot in circumference, 
ted to great advantage, particularly that known by | and twenty or thirty feet high. Theſe young trees will 
the name of the Norfolk willow, a8 demonſtrated by | be very proper for many uſes, as for chair- makers, hoops, 
the late Mr. North, in an Appendix to a little Treatite | gates, hop-poles, &c, and will ſurely be worth three- 
on Graſſes, publiſhed by him ſome years ago. As this | pence a piece, upon an arerage. , 
pamphlet may have reached the hands of but few of „ From five thouſand ſets which are planted upon an 
our readers, and will, now the author is dead, be ſcarce- | acre, at about three feet apart, certainly three thouſand 
ly ever republiſhed ; we were perſuaded it merited a | may be very properly taken away, and the 1 
place in our work, eſpecially as it may ſerve as an example | ones will not be left quite - fix feet apart. If theſe 
of a profitable method of cultivating trees of this kind, | young trees are valued at but three-pence a piece, 
that may be applied to ſeveral others, only obſerving a they will be worth thirty-ſeven pounds, but I rather be- 
due regard to the difference of circumſtances. _—_— —_ 1 worth __ Eight = ten. Pers 
; a þ ; after the fir inning, three parts in four ſhoul 
Directions for propagating the ſound-growing Norfolk willow, again be took up, which will be about one thouſand five 
66 This willow (I dare affirm) will prove very profitable | hundred; and five hundred or more will be leſt at about 
to the planter, and of great utility to the kingdom in ge- twelve feet apart, which ſhould grow twelve or fifteen 
neral. It will grow taller and larger in twenty or thirty | years longer, when they will be in fine maturity. The 
-years, than molt other ſorts of trees will in ſixty or ſeven- | ſecond thinning will be of much more value than the 
ty. It grows very kindly, and great quantities may be | firſt; upon an average, no doubt but they will be worth 
propagated at a ſmall expence. A very conſiderable | half a crown a tree at leaſt, as they will be tall and 
profit from it will come to the planter in five or fix large, and may be put to divers uſes. Many of them 
years after planting : in eight or ten years more another | will be very proper for maſts for ſmall veſſels, as the 
profit will ariſe much larger than the firſt; and at laſt, | wood is light and tough. 7 
- which will be in about twenty or thirty years after In twelve or fifteen years more, the remaining five. 
planting, the profit will be ſurpriſing, as I will make it | hundred trees will be very tall and large, perhaps above 
appear in the ſubſequent account. py feet high, and five or ſix feet in circumference. The 
« In order to begin with this willow-plantation, the | leaſt value one may conceive muſt be twenty ſhillings a 
land muſt be ſecurely fenced from all kinds of cattle, and | tree; ſo that, at the loweſt profit one can ſet upon the 
muſt be well ploughed or dug in winter, to make the ſur- | produce of an acre of land, planted with this noble wil- 
face looſe, and to kill the graſs and weeds. The ſeaſon | low, in about thirty years at moſt, it will be worth ſix 
ſor planting is from November to April, and ſometimes | hundred pounds, and all the rent, &c. paid at the rate of 
later. The dryeſt land ſhould be planted firſt. twenty ſhillings a year. I really think I have allowed too 
« One year's ſhoots are beſts for ſets when they are | low prices for the growth, and that it is very probable they 
deſigned to make large trees. The ſets ſhould be cut to | will be worth more. The wood of this tree is very white 
cighteen or twenty inches long; about eight or nine | and tough, and without pith or ſap ; ſo muſt be very pro- 
inches of the thick or lower ends muff be thruſt into | per for carvers, turners, &c. Boards of this wood are 
the ground. A ſtrong. ſhoot of one we growth will | as good for floors, or wainſcoting common rooms, as any 
frequently make three or four good ſets, but I would | other. I am told, by a man of great veracity and judg-- 
not adviſe cutting any ſets from the very tops of the | ment, that poſts of this wood, ſet in the ground, will out- 
rods, becauſe they will be too weak to make ſtrong | laſt all other ſorts, except yew, or heart of oak. He alſo 
ſhoots the firſt year. affirms, that there is no tree upon the earth ſo proper. 
«© The proper diſtance theſe ſets ſhould be planted, is | for ſhips maſts as this, as it is light and tough, and will 
about three feet promiſcuouſly. An acre will require about | not ſplinter, as fir does. 
five thouſand. In June after planting, the ſets ſhould “ This tree has oblong, pointed, ſaw-edged leaves of 
be all looked carefully over: and ſuch, as have more | a moſt refreſhing light green: at the bottom of each foot- . 
than one ſhoot, ſhould be reduced to one, and it ſhould | ſtalk grow two ſmall wings, which almoſt environ the. 
be minded, to leave the uppermoſt and ſtrongeſt. The | young ſhoots. | | 
ſuperfluous ſhoots ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſet, that % This willow will thrive upon almoſt any, ſoil, ſo it 
the bark may ſooner cover the wound. | be not too dry. 1 
At the ſame time the ground ſhauld be hoed over to | * It is alſo the beſt kind to plant, in, large ſets, by the 
kill the weeds, and to looſen the ſurface, in order to ſow | ſides of rills, &c. where they will produce larger lopping, 
turnips, which will no ways hurt the ſets, but rather be | and in leſs time than any other ſort of willow will do. 
of ſervice, provided they are properly hoed, and ſet out | If any gentleman, &c. have a mind to make planta- 
at good diſtances, and not ſuffered to grow within a foot | tions of this profitable tree, it would be well worth their 
of the ſets. The winter following, when the turnips are | while to lay out the ground in ſome gentle meander-walks ;- 
gone, the ground ſhould be dug all over, and, the ſum- | which will be but little extraordinary expence, and, in a 
mer after, the weeds cut down with hooks ; which 1s the | few years, will give both ſhade and ſhelter. eh 
laſt, and all the labour of cleaning they will ever want. | This willow will make the moſt profitable coppice, 
The beſt inſtrument to dig theſe plantations with, is the | woods, to cut every fix or eight years, for hop poles, and. 
ſort of broad-trined fork they uſe in Kent to dig their | many other very uſeful purpoſes. 
hop-grounds. The price, by the acre, is twelve ſhillings „ They ſhould at firſt be planted about two feet and a 
for once bas | | half apart; and, aſter five or ſix years, three parts in four, 
«© When t ſets have grown four or five years, about | ſhould be dug up, and the remainder cut down within fix. 
three-fourths of them muſt be dug up, in order to leave or eight inches of the ground, to remain ſor A | 
EY . | 4 This 


« This is alſo one of the beſt forts of willow for baſket- 
makers, as it grows freely, and is very tough. 

6 In many countries, where firing is ſcarce, this willow 
would turn to great advantage, merely for fuel; as it will 

ow into large billets, in three or four years, and will 

rn very well both green and dry. 

« Since I wrote this, a gentleman told me, that he 
knew of three willow-trees being ſold for fifteen pounds, 
but he could not inform me what kind they were; 1 
fancy them to be the bright ſwallow-tail willow ; for, 
next to the Norfolk kind, it is the largeſt growing 
ſort ; and beſt for moſt uſes.” 

Mr. North calls this the Norfolk willow ; but that is 
only a local name, for this tree. It is by ſome called 
the Hertfordſhire willow, and has had various other 
names in different places. The deſcription he has given 
of the leaves, and the firm ſound texture of the wood, 
without pith or ps will, however, ſufficiently aſcertain 
the ſpecies to thoſe who may not before know it. When 
he publiſhed this account, he advertiſed, that he would 
furniſh ſets to any who might want them. As he is very 
lately dead, who may be his ſucceſſors in his buſineſs, or 
whether they will continue to provide for the demand of 
ſets, we are at preſent ignorant. But it would be a mat- 
ter of regret, that the difficulty of procuring them, ſhould 
be any diſcouragement to thoſe who may be diſpoſed to 
make plantations of this tree. 

There is an addition, which might be made to Mr. 
North's plan of deriving an intermediate profit from a plan- 
tation of theſe trees, while the principal of them are grow- 


Ing to due maturity. It is this, to leave at the 
thinning one tree in the middle of every four, that are in- 
tended to grow to maturity ; which middle tree will con- 
ſequently be at more than ſix feet diſtance from any other, 
being in the diagonal line of the four. The trees ſo left 
ſhould be then cut down, within ſix or eight inches of the 
pon ſuffered to ſnoot afterwards as ſtubs or pollards. 
) 


which ſtate they will afford hop-poles, billets, twigs, 


for baſket-work, &c. if cut at proper periods, from ſeven 
years to-every other year, reſpectively to the purpoſes, for 
which the ſhoots may be wanted. This kind of plantation, 
of pollards, with tall trees, is not ſo proper in a drier, as 
in a moiſt ſituation; becauſe the crouding the roots may, 
in dry ſeaſons, injure the growth of the trees intended to 
tand for wood, where there is a want of moiſture in the 
ground. But in a wet ſoil, it will rather aſſiſt than retard 
them; and will be a conſtant ſource of profit during 
the whole continuance of the plantation. 

Other trees may be treated in the ſame manner, al- 
lowing for the reſpective differences of each, with very 

advantage, in ſwampy and marſhy ground, as in 

low parts of meadows, or the waſte of manors ; and 

the plantations will often oy a beauty and convenience 

in other reſpects. In ſuch caſes the twenty ſhillings per 

year, allowed for rent in Mr. North's account, may be 
wholly or moſtly faved. 

WIND-GALL, a flatulent ſwelling which yields to 
the preſſure of the finger, and recovers its ſhape on the 
removal thereof: the tumor is viſible to the eye, and 
often ſeated on both ſides of the back ſinew, 4 Me the 


fetlocks, on the ſore - legs; but moſt frequently on the 
bind-legs ; though they are met with in various parts of 
the body, wherever membranes can be ſo ſeparated, that 
A of air and ſetoſities may be inguded within 
their dupli 


res. b 


cond 
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When they appear near the joints and tendons, th 
are generally gte by ſtrains, or bruiſes on the — 
or the ſheath that covers them; which by being over. 
ſtretched, have ſome of their fibres ruptured ; whence 
probably may ouze out that fluid which is common] 
found with the included air: though where theſe ſwellings 
ſhew themſelves in the interſtices of large muſcles, which 
appear blown up like bladders, air alone is the chief 
fluid ; and theſe may ſafely be opened, and treated as a 
common wound. 

On the firſt appearance of wind-galls, their cure ſhould 
te attempted by reſtringents and bandage ; for which pur- 
poſe let the ſwelling be bathed twice a day with vinegar, 
or verjuice alone, or let the part be fomented with a de- 
coction of oak bark, pomegranate, and allum boiled in 
verjuice, binding over it, with a rowler, a woolen cloth 
ſoaked in the fame. Some for this purpoſe uſe red wine 
lees, others curriers ſhavings wetted with the ſame, or 
vinegar, bracing the part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper trial, ſhould not be found 
to ſucceed, authors have adviſed the ſwelling to be pierced 
with an aul, or opened with a knife; but mild bliſtering has 
in general the preference given to theſe methods; the in- 
cluding fluids being thereby drawn off, the impacted air diſ- 
perſed, and the tumor gradually diminiſhed. A little of the 
bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every other day for a 
week,which brings ona plentifuldiſcharge, but generally in 
a few days is dried up, when the horſe may be put to his 
uſual work; and the bliſtering ointment renewed in that 
manner once a month or oftener, as the horſe can be ſpared 
from buſineſs, till the cure is compleated. This is the only 
method to prevent ſcars, which firing of courſe leaves be- 
bind, and unleſs ſkilfully executed, too often likewiſe a 
fullneſs on the joint, with ſtiffneſs ; the mild bliſtering 
oinment, where the ſublimate is left out, is the propereſt 
for this purpoſe. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 276. 

WIND-ROW, the green parts, or borders of a field, 
dug up, in order to carry the earth on the land to mend 
it; - called becauſe it is laid in rows, and expoſed to the 
wind. 

WINE, a general name given to any briſk, agreeable 
cordial liquor drawn from vegetable bodies and fer- 
mented, particularly that procured from the juice of the 
grape. See the article FERMENTATION. 
ne and the fame kind of grape proves greatly dit- 
ferent in taſte and flavour, according to the climate and 
expoſure to the fun. In cold countries the vine, if it 


| grows at all, never ripens its fruit; and even in France 


and Italy it is conſtantly obſerved, that the grapes pro- 
duced on the ſouth ſides of hills are notably ſweeter than 
thoſe which grow on plane grounds. Among the Tockay 
wine-hills, there is but one which directly fronts the 
ſouth, and the advantage of its ſituation are not a little 
remarkable: from the extraordinary ſweetneſs of its grapes, 


it is called the ſugar-hill. It affords the moſt delicious of 


all the Hungarian wines, and is appropriated to the uſe 
of the imperial family. | 
In very warm dry ſeaſons, the grapes at the bottoms of 


the hills are beſt; in warm and moiſt ones, thoſe at the 


top; ſuch as grow in the mid-region being always good. 
In dry ſummers, the grapes are ſweeteſt, but leaſt juicy: 
in rainy ones they abound with juice, which proves. pro- 
portionably weaker and more dilute. Froſts in autuwn 
promote their ripening ; but froſt ſucceeding heavy rains 


makes them apt to burſt and ſhed their juice. The 
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which Mr. Miller imputes, either to the too great moiſture 
of the air in that country, or to their receiving too much 
nouriſhment from its over rich ſoil. But gentlemen of 
America think that their air, except in marſhy places, is 
drier than ours ; and are therefore of opinion, that the 
burſting of their grapes is not owing to the ore moiſ- 
ture of the air. it proceeds from too much nouriſh- 
ment, the remedy would ſeem to be eaſy, by training 
up a great number of branches to conſume that nouriſh- 
ment. Others, perhaps with more reaſon, impute their 
burſting to their ripening too early, while the heavy rains, 
frequent in autumn, continue to fall, In this caſe, they may 
be raiſed againſt lofty trees, as was the method of the an- 
cient Romans, and as ſtill is the practice in many parts of 
Languedoc and Provence. The reflection of the heat, from 
the earth, would then be leſs, and the leaves of the trees 
would ſhelter the grapes from the ſun. By this means, be- 
ing later before they fill, they would not be ſo apt to 
burſt; and as the latter end of the autumn is generally 
fair, they may then have an opportunity of coming to 
their full maturity,. without the danger of burſting. Or 
if it be thought more adviſable to quicken their ripening, 
the warmelt ſoĩl and ſituation ſhould be choſen for the 
vines, and they ſhould be kept low. 

A due degree of maturity is eſſentially neceſſary in every 
kind of fruit, the juice of which is to be made into wine; 
becauſe the juice of unripe fruit is a rough acid liquor, 


which cannot be made to undergo a vinous fermentation, / 


without great difficulty. In ſome inſtances, as in ver- 
juice, it will remain in the ſame ſtate for years together. 
Nor is there leſs danger from the fruit's being over ripe ; 
becauſe the leaſt taint or putre faction will, as before ob- 
ſerved, run through the whole proceſs of the wine, in 
ſpite of every art that can be uſed to correct or remove it. 

When a conliderable portion of the grapes have attained 
their full maturity, theſe ſhould be gathered with great 
{kill and care ; leaving the unripe for a ſuture gathering. 
Moſt vintagers make it an almoſt general rule, to gather 
their grapes at a certain ſtated time, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, without attending to their various 
degrees of ripeneſs ; therein imitating other ruſtics, who 
ſeldom vary their operations as the ſeaſons vary. Thus, 
in ſome countries they make it a general rule, to gather 
their grapes when dry; and in others they as carefully 
gather them when they are wet with dew. In both, the cir- 
cumſtances of the s ſhould perhaps vary this cuſtom: 
for example, hen a warm kindly ſ has brought the 
grapes to a due maturity, ſuch juice wants no addition; 
and if, on the other hand, the dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſhould 
have thickened their juice too much, the dew may remed 
that defect. If a cold: or rainy ſeaſon has prevented their 
ripening thoroughly, and they ſtill continue in an acid wa- 
tery ſtate, ſurely the warmeſt and drieſt hours ſhould be 
choſen for gathering them.. - 

In ſome places, the grape is concentrated or rendered 
richer, by ſuffering it to remain on the tree till great part 
of its watery moiſture has exhaled; the ſtem of each 
cluſter being cut half through, when the fruit is ripe, to 
prevent the afflux of any freſh juice, from the plant. The 
ſweet Hungarian and-Spaniſh wines are made from grapes 

that have been thus half dried. | 
In order to make good wine, 
vine ſhould be gathered at three different times. The firſt 
gathering ſhould conſiſt of the ripeſt, fineſt and moſt open 


the grapes of the ſame / 
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in America are remarkably apt to burſt ; | bunches. - They ſhould be cut as cloſe as 3 


fruit, the better to avoid the auſtere ſharpneſs and bitter- 
neſs of the ſtalk, and all their rotten or green berries be 
carefully picked off, or rather cut off with a pair of ſharp 
ſciſſars. Some are even ſo nice as to cut off the gripes at 
the end of the bunches, becauſe they are always weaker 
in quality, as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe which grow 


higher up on the ſtalk. By this means, they indeed dimi- 


— 


nith the quantity of their wine; but what they do make, 
is thereby vaſtly improved. An inferior wine is, how- 
ever, made of the grapes that are ſo cut off. This prac- 
tice is, indeed, attended with fome trouble ; but it an- 
ſwers extremely well, and deſerves to be much recom- - 
mended, as a means of obtaining at leaſt ſome good wine, 
in years when, and places where, the grapes do not ripen 
perfectly. The ſecond gathering ſhould be of the large, 
cloſe, and leſs ripe bunches; for cloſe bunches never 
ripen thoroughly: and the third will of courſe conſiſt of 
the refuſe of the former gatherings ; but no rotten grapes: 
ſhould ever be mixed with either. Each of theſe three 
cuttings ſhould be preſſed ſeparately. It is highly neceſ- 
ſary always to employ a ſufficient number of gatherers, 
each of which ſhould be provided with a baſket and 
knife, and ſhould lay the bunches, as faſt as they are- 
cut, gently in the baſkets, without bruiſing or ſqueezing. 
them : for the more expeditiouſly they are gathered, the 
finer will be the colour of the wine; and the ſooner 
they are preſſed the better will be its quality. Wo- 
men are moſt commonly employed for gathering the 
grapes, becauſe their labour is cheaper than that of 
men, and this does not require any great exertion of 
ſtrength. | | 

This firſt work, which is of the utmoſt importance to 
the making of good wine, may be ſtill more completely 
— by duly attending to the ny circumſtance. 
The fruits of different vineyards are of different qualities: 
ſome, ſituated on very hight and ſtony land, yield exceed-. 
ingly delicate and high flavoured wine, which ſeldom is. 
ſtrong ; whilſt the grapes of vines growing on: a richer 
ſoil, where they receive more nouriſhment, afford a wine - 
which has more body. Both theſe good qualities may be 
united in the ſame wine, either by 5 the grapes of 
the different growths before they are preſſed, or by mixing 
the different wines that have been obtained from them: but 
the ſureſt way is to mix the grapes, becauſe it is thought 
that theſe liquors do not cakily incorporate perfectly. after 
they are made: the weakeſt of them is faid to change its 
colour, and to communicate its defects to the other, in- 
ſtead of being mended by the ſuperior quality of that 
with which it is blended : ſo that, according to many + 
who pretend to have had og experience in theſe mat - 
ters, the leaſt evil, and that leaſt is a very great one, 
which can ariſe from thence, is a cloudineſs in the li- 
quor, a ſort of floating lees which will always tarniſh the 
beauty of its colour, ſpoil the perfection of its taſte, and 
prevent its ever becoming perfectly bright. This does 
not happen when the perfect grapes of one vineyard are 
mixed with the perfect grapes of another: for, from the 
Juices of, theſe different fruits preſſed out and fermented. 
together, proceeds an exquiſite, ſound, delicate, ſra- 
grant, and bright coloured liquor, which will keep ſeve - 
ral years without the leaſt alteration, It is by a know-- 
ledge of the good effects produced by a judicious mix». 
ture of the grapes of three or four vineyards of different 
qualities, that the celebrated Champagne wines of Silleri, 
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Ai, and Hautvilliers, have been br-ught to the perſec · 
tion for which they are ſo famed. Every thing that can 
delight the palate s to be united in them. But this 
knowledge can be acquired only by many repeated trials 
and long experience. | AS 

One of the ways of making wine in the higheſt per- 

fection of which it is ſuſceptible, is to ſtrip the grapes 
from off their ſtalks before they are thrown into the vat. 
By this means all the auſtere roughneſs which the ſtalks 
would communicate to the liquor is guarded againſt, and 
the muſt may be ſuffered to 2 without danger, till 
the fermentation has ſufficiently opened the body of the 
fruit. The wine which is thus obtained is the melloweſt, 
beſt coloured, ſoundeſt, and fitteſt for keeping. 

The above directions for gathering and | the 
grapes are equally proper, whether white wine is to be 
made, or red; for either of theſe differently coloured 
wines may be, and generally is, obtained from the ſame 
grapes, that is to ſay, from black ones. As to the white 
wine which white grapes yield, it ſeldom has much ſtrength 
or flavour, ſoon grows yellow, and, for want of body, 
rarely keeps well even till the next ſummer. All the 
white wines of Champagne, which look as bright and as 
clear as cryſtal, are made from the blackeſt grapes, and 
never preſerve their colour better than when all the plants 
of white grapes have been rooted out of the vineyard. 
- Formerly, the wine of Ai would hardly keep a year; 


the thin ſweet juice of the white grapes, of which the | 


quantity was great in the 3 of that diſtrict, turn- 
ing yellow, gained the aſcendant, and altered the whole 
maſs of the wine. But ſince white grapes have been no 
longer uſed in the white Champagne wines, that of the 
mountain of Reims laſts ſeven or eight years, and that of 
the river Marne keeps well for four or five. | 

The wine of black grapes may be made of almoſt any 
depth of colour that one pleaſes. They who deſire to 
have it perfectly white, proceed thus. The gatherers go 
into the vineyard very carly in the morning, and ſelect the 
fineſt bunches, which they cut as cloſe as poſſible to the 
fruit, then lay them gently in their ſmall hand baſkets, 
and when theſe begin to be full, put them, ſtill as gently 
as can be, into panniers, commonly called dorſers, in 
which men or women carry them, with the greateſt care 
not to tumble or bruiſe them in the leaſt, to the end of the 
vineyard, where they are put carefully into large panniers, 
with all their bloom, or azure, as it is technically termed, 
and all the dew upon them. This dew increaſes greatly 
the quantity of the wine ; but at the ſame time it weakens 
it conſiderably. 

If the ſun begins to be a little powerful, the vintagers 
ſpread wet cloths over the baſkets, whether dorſers or 
panniers ; becauſe, if the grapes ſhould be heated, the li- 
quor drawn from them would be apt to contract a reddiſh 
teint. If the place where they are to be preſſed is not far 
from the vineyard, men or women carry the dorſers gently 
on their backs to the preſs ; but if the diſtance is conſi- 
derable, the panniers, into which the grapes are in that 
caſe put, are loaded upon quiet eaſy going beaſts, which 
carry them ſlowly, and without ſhaking, to the cellar, 
where they remain covered and cool. hen the heat of 
the ſun is but moderate, the vintagers continue their work 
ſafely till eleven o'clock: but when it ſhines ſtrongly, 
they leave off at nine. 

or the making of white wine, of which we now ſpeak, 


the grapes are thrown, as faſt as the panniers arrive with | 


| 


* 


them, not into the vat, as would be done for red wine, 
but into the preſs, of whatever form it be, and the firſt 
preſſing is given immediately. The wine which rung 
from this preſſing is the moſt delicate of any. The French 
call it vin de goutte, becauſe it rather drops than runs, 28 
but little force is uſed in preſſing it. After this firſt pref. 
ing, which is but gentle, for fear of diſcolouring the li- 
quor, the preſs is raiſed, the ſcattered grapes are thrown 
up upon the cake, and the ſecond preſſing, called the turn- 
ing up (la retrotiſſe) is given. Here the preſs is ſcrewed 
down with much greater force than before, and if this ſe. 
cond running is not quite ſo plentiful as the firſt, though 
it ſometimes is more ſo, it is at leaſt but little inferior to 
it in flavour or colour, and preferable in this, that it has a 
ſtronger body, and will keep a conſiderably longer time, 
The wine of the firſt preſſing is, however, always ſet 
apart, if it has been drawn from quite ripe grapes and in 
very warm weather ; becauſe the juice of the fruit then 
runs very plentifully, and there might be danger of red- 
dening it by mixing it with that of the ſecond preſſing : 
but this mixing of them is uſeſul, and ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary, on account of the greater ſtrength of the ſecond 
running when the year is not a warm one, and when the 
firſt preſſing has not yielded plentifully. 

After the two firſt preſſings, the ſides of the cake of 
grapes are cut down perpendicularly, with a ſteel ſpade, 
ſo far as they exceed the breadth of the upper part of the 
prefs which 18 let down upon the fruit ; the grapes thereby 
ſeparated are thrown up on the top of the cake; and the 


third preſſing, commonly called the firſt cutting, is given. 
The juices of this firſt cutting are excellent, to make a per- 


— 


fect liquor; and they may alſo be added to the red wine, 


if any of this is made ſeparately. A fourth preſſing, a 


fifth, and ſo on of others, which are called the ſecond, 


third, and fourth cutting, are given after this ; the ſides 
of the cake being cut down and thrown up each time, till 
the grapes ceaſe to yield any more juice. 'The liquor of 
the cuttings becomes gradually more and more red, be- 
cauſe the action of the preſs becomes more and more for- 
cible upon the thin ſkin which envelops the berry, and the 
particles detached from thence are what render the wine 
red. Sometimes too the heat of the ſun, or the ſhaking 
of the fruit in the carriage, are ſo great, and act fo power- 
fully upon the outſide of the grapes, that the tinging par- 
ticles which are in the ſkin of the berries, being let looſe, 
mix immediately with the juice of the grape at the very 
firſt preſſhng, and then a perfectly white wine cannot be 
made; but it will be the colour of a partridge's eye, or 
even deeper. The wine itſelf is not, in fact, at all the 
worſe for this: but the faſhion is to have it either perſectly 
white, or of a full bright red. | 

The wines of theſe different cuttings (as the latter 
preſſings are called) are collected ſeparately, and aſter- 
wards mixed according as they conta in more or leſs of the 
quality that is wanted. Thofe who have many grapes 
preſs them at two, three, or even four different times, and 
collect each of the runnings ſeparately. For the firit they 
conſtantly cheofe the moſt perfect grapes, and this wine 
is always worth a third part more than the ſecond, and ſo 

on in proportion. FEA. Thin Bs 
lt is eflential to obſerve that the preſſings for white wine, 
if it be wiſhcd to have it very pale, ſhould be 
as quick as poſſible one after the other, in order that the 
grapes may not have time to heat, nor the liquor remain 
long upon the murk. Particular attention ſhould be paid 
* 2 


performed | 


| 
| 
| 
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to this for the two firſt runnings, becauſe they yield the 
251 — black grapes, namel the black moriilons, 
the pineaus, and the Avernats, with which we have ſeen 
that white wine is made in Champagne, red wine is made 
in Burgundy ; and indeed the ſame has, of late years, 
been attempted alſo in Champagne, with no bad ſucceſs; 


h not ſo as by any means to equal the fine white 
= of that comgry or the beſt red wines of Bur- 


wines 


dy. | | 
5 howard as the heat of the ſun is avoided by the vin- 


rs who make white wine, ſo much it is ſought after 
wiſhed for by thoſe who make red wine. Theſe al- 
gather their grapes when the ſun ſhines 


tage 
and 
ways chooſe to 


| hotteſt ; becauſe they find that its action upon the outſide 


of the berries produces more effect than ſeveral days 
ſteeping in the vat would do; for that the grapes then fer- 
ment very ſpeedily. As to the reſt, the cautions before 
directed tor gathering the grapes for white wine, in regard 
to their ripeneſs, the ſorting of them, cutting the bunches 
off with as ſhort ſtalks as poſſible, clearing them of all 
damaged, rotten, and unripe berries, &c. ſhould be 
equally obſerved here. Some expreſs the juice of theſe 
rapes in the open air, either in the vineyard itſelf or 
cloſe to it, by throwing the bunches into large tubs, and 
there maſhing or bruiſing them to pieces, with ſticks, or 
by putting children into the tubs to tread out their juice. 
Others carry them home, with care not to bruiſe them by 
the way, and put them in a vat, in which they are trod- 
den and maſhed. This, in either of theſe caſes, is re- 
peated till the veſſel is full; and after that the broken 
grapes are let lie in their liquor more or leſs time, accord- 
ing to the heat of the weather, the flavour. of the muſt, 
and the degree of colour that is intended to be given to the 
wine. During this time, the whole muſt be frequently 
ſtirred together, the better to raiſe a fermentation, and 
tinge the liquor with a due degree of red; for it is known 
by experience, that the redneſs of wine proceeds from the 
more or leſs intimate niixture of the colouring which is 
in the ſkin of the grape, with the juice which is contained 
in the pulpy body of the berry. It is, in fact, chiefly to 
give this dye to the wine, that the trodden grapes are let 
lie to ferment in the tub or vat before they are preſſed. 
Some adviſe, as a general rule for all red wine, to let 
the grapes lie in their liquor forty-eight hours; whilſt 
others, going on in the beaten track of their forefathers, 
without daring even to ſuſpect that there may poſſibly be 
errors in the ſtated practice of their country, talk of let - 
ting the grapes infuſe during ſeven or eight days, or even 
longer, and act accordingly : but the authors of the Mai- 
ſons Ruſtique, who ſeem to have taken their directions 
from more judicious and more accurate obſervations, ſay 
poſitively, that the duration of this infuſion of the huſks 
ſhould be proportioned, not only to the heat of the wea- 
ther, but alſo to the natural quality of the grapes, and to 
the uſual, or intended colour of the wine that is to be 
made. Thus, for the Coulange wine, which is one of 
the moſt eſteemed growths of Burgundy, only four hours, 
or at moſt five, are allowed for the ſtceping of the huſks, 
unleſs the weather be chilly and rainy, in which caſe they 
are ſometimes ſuffered to remain all night in the liquor. 
This is likewiſe, now, the practice of the beſt vintagers 
throughout the whole province of Burgundy, in moſt 
parts of that of Orleans, and, in ſhort, in almoſt every 
part of France where the fineſt, higheſt ſlavoured, and 


moſt ſpirituous red wines are made: and the reaſons for it 
are, that this time is found to be ſufficient to give the wine 


a duly deep colour; that it is apt to contract a roughneſs 
from the ſtalks if it remains too long upon them (to guard 
againſt which, as much as can be, care is taken to pull 
the ſtalks out with the rake, or ſtick, with which the muſt 
is ſtirred in the tubs or vat, whilſt others, more,cautious, 
pick the grapes from off them before it is trodden out) ; 
and alſo, —— too much fe: menting of the muſt always 
renders the wine harſh and coarſe, deprives it of its moſt 
volatile parts, and the quantity of the muſt is conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed by the loſs of what flies off, or is other - 
wiſe waſted in the fermentation. Others again make it a 
rule not to draw off their muſt till its head begins to fall. 
But-in this they are evidently wrong ; becauſe a great part 
of the moſt dire ſpirits of the liquor 1s certainly evapo- 
rated thereby. It may indeed be true, and probably is, 
that the liquor which has lain long upon the murk acquires 
the moſt ſtrength, and is therefore fitteſt for keeping: but 
at the ſame time it alſo acquires a roughneſs and bitterneſs 
of taſte, communicated from the ſtones and ſtalks of the 
rapes, which are far from rendering it the more palat- 
able. 


Might not the ſureſt way of judging when the liquor 


has lain a ſufficient time upon the bruiſed grapes be, to 


thruſt one's hand pretty deep into the vat, to take from 
thence a handful of the murk, and to ſmell to it, às the 
dyers do, to judge of the diſpoſition of their yats ? One 
might then, perhaps, eſpecially with the help of ſome ex- 
perience, know pretty exactly whether the liquor be ſuf- 
ficiently concocted, and whether it has acquired colour 
enough. If it ſmells ſweet, it ſhould be let work a little 
longer in the vat; at leaſt till it has loſt that ſmell, and 
has acquired ſo ſtrong a ſcent as to affect the noſe. Then 
_y probably be the right time for drawing it off. A good 
ied wine will never taſte of the grape ſtone, if it be 
taken in its proper degree of the vat ; but it will keep 
found for many years, and be always fit to drink. 

To the different ways of managing the muſt is certain- 
ly owing, in a great meaſure at leaſt, that ſome people 
make much better wine than others from grapes of the 
very ſame ſort, of equal ripeneſs, and of the growth of 
equally good and well ſituated vineyards, Indeed, for 
thicker, heavier, and coarſer wines, than thoſe of either 


Burgundy or Orleans, of which, chiefly, we have now been 


ſpeaking ; ſuch, for example, as the Bourdeaux claret, of 
which we are ſo fond in this country, and of which the 
French themſelves do not drink at home, a whole day 
is frequently allowed for the ſteeping of the huſks, and 
ſometimes more, before the preſs is recurred to. But as to 
the rule of letting the grapes lie to ſteep in their liquor 
forty-eight hours, and much leſs the longer time which 
ſome recommend and practice; we cannot, for the above 
reaſons, think it properly applicable to any ſort of wine, 
unleſs it may, perhaps, be in very cold unfayourable wea- 
ther, or for ſuch thick, heavy, dark coloured, and very 
heady wines, as thoſe of rto, which, as is well 
known, are ſcarcely drinkable even here, till age has de- 
purated them and Ghened their natural roughneſs. It is 
true, that wine which has fermented long upon the murk 
may always be beſt for keeping ; but it will never be the 


.molt pleaſing to drink. 


Wie conſequently do not approve of this part of the me. 
thod of making ted wine in Chianti, from whence we 
may probably judge of the general practice in Italy. When 
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the grapes there are of a due ripeneſs, and the weather | 
warm and dry, they are cut as ſoon as the ſun or wind has 
dried up the dew that was on them, and are put into little 
barrels, commonly called piggins, in which they are car- 
ried to the wine vat, on mules if it be diſtant, but be- 
tween two men if it be near. They are than bruiſed to 
maſh in thoſe barrels with a club, and thrown directly in- 
tothe vat, or elſe into a kind of very large hopper placed 
over the vat, with a grate agel, — which the 
juice, huſks, ſtones, and ſtalks all paſs into the vat, upon 
their being trodden ; and this is continued till the vat 1s 
full ; when immediately, or ſometimes even hours he- 
fore it is full, the — thus made ferments. By this 
means the huſks, ſtalks, and ſtones are thrown up to the 
top of the liquor, where they form a thick cruſt ; and this 
ebullition, which will continue for many days if the _— 
be ſtrong, for its duration depends on the ſtrength of the 
muſt as well as on the temperature of the air, is ſuffered 
to proceed till the wine is judged to be fit for drawing off. 
This fitneſs is determined by the palate ; and herein con- 
fiſts the greateſt ſkill in the art of making wine. Old prac- 
titioners know preciſely, by the colour, ſmell, and taſte 
of the muſt, the exact time that beſt ſuits their method 
of proceeding : but it cannot be learnt without great at- 
tention, and long experience. The wines of the plains 
are generally deemed ready for tunning in about ten days, 
thoſe of the hills in about fifteen, and thoſe of the moun- 
. tains in Chianti in about cighteen or twenty, or ſometimes 
more ; for in this way of proceeding, the weather has al- 
oy a very great influence on the ripening of the muſt. 

it is judged to be near ready for tunning, thoſe 
who are ſeilled in thoſe matters taſte it every eight hours. 
The longer the ebullition is continued, the drier and 
deeper coloured will the wine be; and the leſs it is con- 
tinued, the ſweeter and paler will be the liquor. 

The vats are proportioned to the quantity of wine that 
is to be made at one preſſing, and there frequently are ſe- 
veral of them in the ſame vineyard ; for the Italians preſs 
all their red grapes in the open air. The vats on which 
the 1 are ſet are covered with boards, and a coarſe 
linen cloth, the better to prevent the evaporating of the 
wine, and other accidents. | 

When the Italians make their ſtrong white wines, or 
muſcadines, they gather their grapes carefully, and lay 
them in the ſun for three or four days, or more; always 
houſing them at night, or at leaſt covering them then fo 
that no dew may fall on them. They call the ebullition 
which theſe undergo in the vat a ſhort one, becauſe it does 
not exceed five or fix days ; after which gar Koa up the 
wine, and ſhift it twice or thrice from one to another, 
to make it become fine. As to the Verdea or white Flo- 
retice, as it is called, they draw it off from the vat almoſt 
as ſoon as an ebullition begins to riſe in it, and has thrown 
up the huſks, ſtones, &c. ſo as to form a cruſt at top. 
then let the ebullition continue for a day and a half, 
or at moſt two days, in the caſk into which it has been 
drawn, from which they afterwards ſhift it into another, 
and in a few hours more into a third and fourth, to check 
and prevent the fermentation. By this means it is made 
to retain that ſweetneſs which the ladies in moſt countries 
are fond of: but wine thus managed never is perfectly 
fine | 


When the muſt has fermented upon the hufks of the 


it is poured off from the former into other veſſels, and 
drawn off from the latter by means of a braſs cock placed 
about three or four inches above the bottom of the vat, 
= 3 age it runs _ 2 which, as well as 
u e preſs, is a very large caſk, 
at one end, nad placed upright direQty mo 
cock or channel through which the liquor flows. A bun- 
dle of pretty cloſe-tied twigs, commonly of vine cuttings, 
or of the haulm of aſparagus run up to ſeed, is placed 
within the vat, before the grapes are put into it to be trod- 
den, cloſe to the entrance of the cock, to prevent the 
huſks from rufining into it ſo as to choak it up; and a 
large ſtone or two 1s laid upon this bundle, to keep it 
down. Beſides this precaution to retain the huſks, &c. of 
the grapes, and prevent their mixing with the liquor that 
is drawn off, ſome, for greater ſecurity, let their muſt 
run from the cock through a ſieve, into the receiver, from 
whence (as alſo from the abovementioned tubs, in the 
uſing of which the ſame precaution of keeping back the 
huſks, &c. is carefully obſerved when the liquor is poured 
out of one into another), it is laded by hand, in bowls, 
jugs, jets, or pails, and poured into the caſks, through 
pewter funnels. 

After the muſt has been thus poured or drawn off, the 
murk, that is to fay, the remainder of the grapes at the 
bottom of the tubs or vat, is collected together and put in- 
to the preſs, where it is ſqueezed very hard, three or four 
times, in ſhort, till it is perfectly dry, its ſides being cut 
down each time, and thrown up, as before directed for 
the latter preſſings of the grapes; and the liquor obtained 
from thence, eſpeciall if the preſs be fcrewed ſo tight as 
to crack the ſeeds of the grapes, has a ſtronger body than 
any of the preeeding runnings, but not any part - their 
fine, high, or delicate flavour. Some, however, mix a 
little of it with their other wines, to ſtrengthen them, and 
thereby make them keep the better: but certainly not tb 
mend their taſte. | 

Others, in whom the ſpirit of œconomy is very preva- 
lent, pour as much water as they think proper upon the 
murk in the vat, immediately after the muſt has been drawn 
off. They do this immediately, for fear of the murk's 
turning ſour, as it would be very apt to do, if they ſhould 
wait longer. They then ſtir it about, and leave it upon 
the murk a longer or ſhorter time, according to the heat of 
the weather, till they find it pretty highly coloured, and 
judge that it has incorpora 
and ſpirit of the wine. They then draw this water off in- 
to another veſſel, and carrry the remaining murk to the 
preſs, where they ſqueeze it till not a drop of moiſture 
remains 1n it. 
that which was drawn off before, and is then barrelled. 
This is principally intended fos common uſe, or rather 
for ſervants : but it muſt be drank in the enſuing winter: 
for it will turn ſour by the next ſummer. It is briſk and 
pleaſant enough whilſt it laſts good, and is much preter- 
able to water cyder ; though not equal to the refuſe wine, 
as it is called, of which a vat, or more, is generally made 


| 


by itſelf, of the ed, rotten, or unripe black grapes 
that were left at the laſt gathering, as not being fix for the 
liner wines. 


Another uſe too which the French make of the murk 
of their grapes after the muſt has been drawn off from 
the vat, is, to amend ſuch of their wines, whether red of 


grapes in the tubs, or vats, NEE TY WY wen —_—_—__—_ 
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all the remaining particles | 


liquor thus extracted is mixed with 
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is end empty them out of their caſks into the 
To tha ole Og 4 muſt has been drawn off, ſtir 
the murk up ſo as to mix it thoroughly with them, and 


then let them remain u it, at moſt twenty-four hours 


| if it be new-wine, and twelve hours if it be old. When 


they find that it has taken a ſufficient degree of colour, and 
that it is not ſweet to the taſte, but agreeable to drink, 
they draw it off, barrel it up ſeparately, in order to know 
it again, and then put the remaining murk in the preſs, 


here it is ſqueezed as dry as poihble. 
. As to the white grapes that were rejected at the former 


erings, they are let hang u the vines till the latter 
end of October or beginning of November, that th m_ 
be a little bitten by the froſt. They are then buy” by , 
e of them which is ſold quite warm 
from the vat, and does well cnough to mix with coarſe red 
wine. 

The newly preſſed murk of grapes ſoon contracts a 
heat; and as it contains many ſpirituous parts, it is then 
uſed as an effectual remedy for rheumatic pains, ſtiffneſs 
of the joints, and numbneſs of the limbs. The way of 
applying it is, to bury the part affected under a heap of 
fermenting murk. 

By the time that the murk has undergone the utmoſt 
dint of preſſing, it will be as hard as a ſtone: but even 
then it will yield, when diluted with water, fermented, 
and diſtilled, a ſpirit which has its medicinal, as well as. 
domeſtic, uſes. Or it makes a good manure for land ; 
particularly, ſay ſome, for vines and for aſparagus. 

The too great pro 
tries has laid the inhabitants of thoſe parts under the neceſ- 
ſity of uſing means to retard it: but the method which 
they practice for this purpoſe renders their wines, as Dr. 
Neumann juſtly obſerves, ſcarcely deſerving of that name; 
becauſe they hardly undergo any degree of fermentation at 
all, and are, in fact, no better than boiled muſt. Several 
of the Italian wines are of this ſort, and are called by tlie 
general name of vino cotto, ** boiled wine.” It is to thin 
watery juices, extremely prone to ferment, and in which 
ſermentation, when once begun, can ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed 
till it has run beyond the vinous ſtate, that the proceſs of 
boiling over a fire is applied. The fermentative quality 
is thereby reſtrained, and the liquor becomes richer, and 
continues fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two, though it 
is never ſo wholſome as the fermented wines, The effects 
of muſt and of wine upon animal bodies are diametrically 
oppoſite : for muſt relaxes and liquefies, and, if drank im- 
moderately, is apt to produce dangerous fluxes ; whereas 
perfect wine, on the contrary, corroborates and con- 
ſtringes. This the doctor reckons the firſt of three claſſes 
into which he very properly divides wine, with reſpect to 
us fermentation. | 

The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe wines which have 
undergone fermentation, but not a complete one. Of 

ele there are two kinds. The firſt is the thin ſweet 
wines ; Which are no other than muſt partially fermented, 
or whoſe fermentation is checked, while it can be check- 
ed, before the ſweetneſs has gone off. Theſe wines can 
ſcarcely be kept above a year. Such as the Tyrol, ſome 
of the Savoy, and ſeveral of the Italian. The ſecond ſort 
is the ſtrong, full-bodied, - rich, ſweet wines, which are 
generally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated muſt ; 
the latter being added to increaſe the richneſs of the liquor, 
and prevent the fermentation from running beyond its due 


ſity to fermentation in hot coun- | 


and ought to be very ſparingly drank : ſuch are Malmſey, 


Canary, and ſome of the Spaniſh and Hungarian wines. 
To the third claſs belong thoſe wines which have been 


matter. eſe are the moſt perfect wines, and for com- 
mon uſe the moſt wholſome. RIES] 


the muſt is thin and poor ; ſugar, or dried , 

be added to the — is Be body. 7 name a 

variety of other ingredients for this purpoſe; but are 

uſeful only as they contain a ſaccharine ſubſtance. is 

therefore moſt adviſable to uſe ſugar, which requires 

no other care than diſſolving it in the juice in ip proper 
2 


tion deſired, or found to be wanted. If * juice 


is evaporated by fire, as is ſometimes practiſed, a ferment 
muſt be added, to make up for the inaptitude to ferment, 


which experience has ſhewn to be in all juices that 


have been boiled. 


When we here adviſe the adding of ſugar, in particular, 


we do it on a ſuppoſition of its being the ſubſtance moſt 
eaſily come at; and alſo becauſe it been proved by 


| ſome late experiments, that all juices are more or leſs fer- 
mentable in proportion to the quantity of ſaccharine mat- 

ter contained in them. | | 
If the juice is ſo ſour that it will not ferment kindly, 


no alkaline ſalts ſhould be recurred to, though greatly re- 
commended by ſeveral authors; becauſe they ariſe ſo ſtrong 
an efferveſcene, that they deprive the liquor of much of 
its moſt volatile and aCtive principles, and thereby leave it 


vapid. Inſtead of theſe, ſuch calcarious ſubſtances as will 


give the leaſt taſte to the liquor, or diſſolve the Jeaſt in it, 


ſhould be preferred. Such are, extremely well cleaned 
oyſter or other ſhells, and hard lime-ſtone or marble re- 
duced to powder. Theſe ſhould not be calcined or burnt } 


becauſe they would then communicate a diſagreeable taſte 


to the liquor, and be beſides attended with the difadvan- 


tage of raiſing too great an efferveſcence. Next to theſe, 


chalk bids the faireit to anſwer the deſired end. But a cau- 


tion neceſſary to be obſerved when theſe or any other ſuch 


like ſubſtances are uſed, is, that the too great acidity of 
the liquor ſhould be only leſſened; for a certain degree of 


acidity is eſſentially neceſſary in all wines. If the juice is 


otherwiſe rich in ſubſtance, and faulty ogy fi being too, 


acid, warmth alone has, iu many inſtances, been found to 


be a ſufficient cure. Madeira, for example, is always harſh, 


till it has been mellowed by heat: and thus again, ſome 
gentlemen in England and America, when the juice of 


their grapes has not fermented kindly, have obtained a very . 
good wine by expoſing the containing veſſels, in a warm 
ſituation, to the ſun, with an intention of turning it to 


vinegar. Chemiſts know that all vegetable acids are yola- 


tile in certain degrees of heat ; and it is highly probable 
the eyapo- 


that the effect of this ſummer expoſure may | 
ration of the acid, and thereby the converſion of the whole 
into a mild vinous fluid. Inſtances are not wanting, of 


the rougheſt verjuice being turned to a ſtrong pleaſant: 


cider, or vinous fluid, by means of a warm fituation ac- 

cidentally given it. Habit has made a gently acid even 

deſirable in ſome wines, as in rheniſh. 1 | 
In ſeveral parts of Germany where the grapes ſeldom 


come to full maturity, and are therefore gathered ſome- 


what green, the makers of wine have iron ſtoves in their 


n and have thrown off their groſs. 


In cold countries, where, for want of the ſun's having 
force enough to mellow and enrich the juice of the grapes 
ould 


l cellars, and keep in them a conſtant fire, at leaſt during 3 
its. Theſe kinds of wines greatly heat the conſtitution, the time of fermentation. This, by heightening the fer- 
| | 45 4 Q2 mentation, 
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mentation, ripens and meliorates the wines, and renders 

them much more palatable and agreeable than they would 
otherwiſe be. We have already ſeen that keeping the 
wines in places conſiderably warmed either by the ſun, or 


by fire, will have the fame effect, even ſo late as in the 


ſummer after the vintage: for acid liquors remain long 
without cither fermenting thoroughly, or putrifying. 

As the wines drawn from the la 33 g of the grapes 
cannot be ſo perfect as the others, for want of due matu- 
rity in the fruit, the people of Champagne and Burgundy 
have recourſe to the don en method, to accelerate their 
ripening. When the wines have been about three weeks 
in the caſks, and have been drawn off their firſt lees, they 
roll them up and down for ſome time, five or ſix times a 
day, for four or five days running ; then two or three 
times a day, for three or four days; and afterwards twice 
a day, for about four days; then once a day, for about a 
weck; and after that, once in * or os jo 7 If the 

rapes were gathered very green, the rolling in this man- 
> ug ned: in all, for about five or ſix weeks : but 
if they were tolerably ripe when gathered, rolling once in 
four or five days, for about a month or ſix weeks, is found 
to be ſufficient. This rolling of the liquor in the caſks is 
intended to ſupply the defect of its firſt fermentation. 

It now appears evidenily, from the foregoing account 
of the practice of making wines in hot and cold countries, 
that a means to counteract the inconveniences of the cli- 
mate is wanting in each. If they had proper cellars and 
vaults, as before obſerved, the too quick and too great fer- 
mentation in hot countries might be reſtrained and kept 
within due bounds ; and a proper degree of heat during the 
fermentation in a cold country, might give the juice that 
rich mellowneſs which the too weak ſun could not. 

'The new wines will generally ferment of themſelves, 
within a few days after they have been put into the caſks. 
'Thoſe that do not ſhould be helped, by putting into them 
a little of the froth, or yeaſt, which works from the others. 
The fineſt wines will ferment the ſooneſt : and this fermen- 
tation will continue for about ten or twelve days, accord- 
ing to the ſort of the wine, and the ſeaſon of the year. 

ile the wine ferments, the bung-hole of the caſk 
muſt be leſt open, or only covered with a thin linen cloth, 
to prevent any dirt from falling in: and this cloth ſhould 
be laid hollow, ſo that the froth ariſing from the fermen- 
tation may have room to work off. "or 

When the fermentation 1s pretty well over, which is 
known by the froth's ceaſing to riſe ſo faſt as before, the 
bung may be cloſed down, after filling up the cafk with 
liquor to within two inches of the top; and a vent-hole 
ſhould then be opened and left, to carry off whatever may 
be thrown up by any ſubſequent fermentation. This fill- 
ing up of the caſk to within two inches of the vent-hole 
ſhould be regularly performed every two days, for about 
ten or twelve days running: for the fermentation will con- 
tmue a conſiderable time, though in a leſs degree; and if 
the caſks are not kept ſo full as that the foulneſs thrown 
up by the fermentation may be carried off at the vent- hole, 
it will fall back again into the wine, and prevent its be- 
coming clear. After wang up each cafk in this manner 
to within two inches of the un , for about ten or twelve 
days, it muſt be filled vp to within an inch every fifth or 
ſixth day, for the ſpace of a month ; after which, once a 
fortnight will be ſufficient during the next three months. 

Though the fermentation will be over long before this 


laſt mentioned time, yet the caſks mult be up once 


a month ſo long as they remain in the cellar : for as the 
wine will waſte inſenſibly in them, it will grow flat and 
heavy, if they are not kept conſtantly filled up. It were 
needleſs to ſay, that the vent-holes muſt be ſtopped when 
the fermentation is over. 

About the middle of December, the wines maybe drawn 
off from their lees into freſh caſks, for the firſt time; 
taking care to fill the caſks up, and to place them ſo that 
they may not be ſhaken or diſturbed until the middle of 
February, when it will be right to draw them off again in- 
to other caſks. If the quantity of lees is then found to be 
ſo conſiderable as to endanger their contracling a putrid 
taint by remaining too long mixed with the wine, it may 
be adviſable to draw it off again after a proper interval cf 
time ; or ſometimes it may be neceſſary to repeat this rack- 
ing even more frequently, though hardly ſo oſten as is 
practiſed in Champagne, viz. even twelve or thirteen 
times in the ſpace of four years ; becauſe, though this 
may render the wine very clear, bright, and pleaſing to 
the eye, it muſl ſurely diminiſh its ſtrength, and conſe- 
quently make it be the leſs fit for keeping. 

A leathern pipe, about ſix or feven inches in circumſe- 
rence, well ſewed with a double ſeam, to prevent the wines 
running out, is, at the diſtance of every five or ſix feet, 
very tightly bound with ſtrong waxed twine around braſs 
rings of the ſame dimenſions, made to ſcrew. into other 
rings faſtened in the ſame manner to other ſimilar 
pipes. The number of theſe pipes may be ſuited to 
whatever diſtance is found proper or neceſſary : or, when. 
the diftance between the caſks is always nearly the ſame, 
the leathern pipe may be made of one ſingle piece, with only 
a braſs ſcrew-ring at each of its ends. T o theſe ſcrews 
the extremities of the leathern pipe ſhould be fitted, ſo as 
to ſcrew exactly on or into them, two ſtrong braſs cocks, 
which are however firſt to be thruſt as lightly as poſſible, 
7 their more taper ends, the one into the uſual tapping 
place of the caſk which is to be emptied, and the other in- 
to the uſual tapping place of that which is to be filled ; that 
is to ſay, each of theſe cocks is to be firmly and cloſely 
fixed at about two or three inches above the loweſt part of 
the head of the cafk to which it is applied. It were need- 
leſs to obſerve that theſe cocks muſt be quite ſtrait, the bet- 
ter to complete the communication from one caſk to the 
other. When every thing is thus prepared, the cocks, be- 
ing duly fixed in their reſpeQtive caſks, are both opened, 
and the wine then flows naturally from the full cafk into 
the empty one, till the liquor becomes of an equal height 
in each, without in the leaſt diſturbing the lees of the wine 
in the caſk that is to be emptied. When the wine ceaſcs 
to run ſpontaneouſly, the reſt of it is forced out by means 
of bellows conſtructed as follows. | 

Theſe bellows are about three feet long, and a foot and' 
an half broad at their wideſt part. They are made and 
ſhaped in the common manner to within * the four inches 

of their ſmaller end, from whence the remainder of them is 
but three or four inches wide. In the inſide of the place 
where their breadth is thus altered, the air paſſęs through a 
hole of an inch bore ; and upon this hole, on the ſide of 
it that is next the nozzle of the bellows, is a piece of lea- 
ther, like the valve of a pump, ſo fitted that when the bel- 
lows are lifted up to take in freſh air, that valve inſtantly 
cloſes upon the hole, in ſuch manner that none of the air 
which has paſſed through this hole, and entered into the 
caſk, can be drawn back again; but the bellows take in 


| freſh air, by their holes below, 
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Inſtead of ending with a ſtrait nozzle like other bel- / 
lows, theſe terminate in a tube or pipe of wood, a foot 
long, cloſely jointed into their ſmaller end, and there well 
glued and ſtrongly faſtened by good pegs, in a direction 

rpendicular to that of the body of the bellows, in order 
to its conducting the air downward: This nozzle, for 
ſach we ſhall now eall it in compliance to cuſtom, is round, 
and about nine or ten inches in circumferente over its out- 
fide at the top, from whence it diminiſhes ec to- 
wards its other end, the better to fit it for entering ſome 
inches in at the bung-hole of the veſſel, and alſo to cloſe 
that hole ſo exactly, that no air may get in, or come 

| out, at its ſides. Ihe upper part of this nozzle riſes about 
" | two inches above thelevel of the ſmall end of the bellows, 


| eaſily ſtruck with a wooden mallet, and thereby forced the 

| | cloſer into the bung-hole of the caſæ: and alfo, at about 

ö 5 two fingers breadth below the upper part of this nozzle, is 

nailed an iron ring, thro' which is paſſed an iron hook, 
or brace, a foot long, by means whereof the bellows are 
cramped down to the hoops of the caſk : for without this 
precaution, the force of the air would drive the bellows 
out of the bung-hole, and the operation of emptying the 
broached veſſel would not be performed. | 

It now is eaſy to conceive the manner in which theſe bel- 
lows force the remaining wine out of the caſk that is to be 
emptied : for, upon opening the bellows, the air ruſhes in 
at the holes in their bottom; and upon ſhutting them, it 
is forced through their nozzle into ho caſk : the valve juſt 
above their nozzle prevents its returning back; and thus 
a quantity of air ſufficient to counter - act the weight of the 
atmoſphere on the wine in the caſk that is to be filled, is 
eaſily forced into that which is to be emptied. 

When the wine is drawn off to within about two or 
three gallons, à hiſſing is heard in the cock of the then 
almoſt empty caſk. 'The cock in the other ſhould then 
be turned, ſo as to cloſe it, and the pipe of communica- 
tion ſhould be taken away. That done, all the remaining 
clear wine is drawn off from the caſk that is to be emptied, 
but with great care to ſtop when it becomes in the leaſt 

| cloudy. This bright wine is then poured into the bung- 
hole of the caſk that is to be filled, and the entire filling of 
it up is completed with ſound wine of the ſame quality as 
that which has been drawn off. It is then cloſely bunged 
down ; and when this has been done,. the cock may be 
taken out, and a plug put in, with very little loſs of wine. 
Or, if the owner be ſo curious as to defire not to loſe any 
of his liquor, the little air neceſſarily left near the bung- 
hole may be drawn off with a ſmall hand-air-pump, and 
2 ſcarcely a drop of wine will run out when the cock is 
rawn. 4 ; 

At every racking of this kind a peg-hole is made in the 
caſk, if there be not one before, in order to examine the 
degree of waſting of the wine : for wine waſtes fenſibly in 
keeping, how cloſely ſoever the caſk be ſtopped ; a part 
of 1t tranſpiring through the pores of the wood : but as 
Dr. Neumann obſerves, it is not the ſpirituous, but the 
watery part that is thus loſt; for the remaining wine 
proves ſtronger than at firſt, and the ſtrength continues 
to increaſe as the quantity diminiſhes. In filling up the 
veſſels, for it is neceſſary that they ſhould be kept full, 
— muſt be taken never to mix wines of diſſimilar qua- 
Ities. 

The Hungarian, ſor example, does not well bear any 
other wine, particularly rbeniſh : for if the ſpontaneous di- 


WIN 
minution of a caſłk of Hungarian wine be made up with 
rheniſh, though both of 25 keep extremely well by 
themſelves, the mixture will preſentſy ſpoil : and ſo it 18 
of other wines. . 
Ihe lees in the ſeveral caſks that have been racked off 
may be collected together, and when their thicker part 
has ſubſided, a ſpirit may be drawn from the thinner. 
Diſtempers ſeldom happen to fermented liquors, but 
from ſome fault in the manner of managing them. If the 
fermentation has been duly carried on, the wine racked off 
the lees beſore they can contract a putrid taint, and aſter- 
wards kept in an equal degree of heat : the wine will an- 
[wer the expectation of the maker. When it is to be tranſ- 


ported, and thereby neceflarily brought into a warmer air, 
and is there cut ſomewhat flat, that it may be the more 


brandy is often added, to check the propenfity to a new 
fermentation. This is alſo ſometimes done to give ſtrength 
to the wine : but it is not a practice by any means to be 
recommended. | 

It is neceſſary for the preſervation of ſome wines, parti- 
cularly of ſuch as are apt to be frequently on the fret, to 
fumigate the caſks with burning brimſtone, to which ſome 
add, perhaps uſeleſsly, vinous ſpirits and aromatic ingre- 
dients. The fumes of brimſtone ſtrongly reſiſt fermenta- 
tion, - but wines which are largely impregnated with them 
cannot be recommended as wholeſome. The colour of 
red wine is deſtroyed by them. What is called ftum, is 
no other: than muſt whoſe fermentation has been pre- 
vented, or prematurely ſuppreſſed, by fumigation with 
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e colour of wine is frequently artificial. A pale yel- 

low may be natural, but a fine deep yellow proceeds 

from an addition of burnt-ſugar, or other colouring mat- 

ters,. or from the oaken-caſk in which the wine has been 

kept. Wine may be naturaly of a pale dilute red; but a 

deep red is almoſt always the effeCt of artificial additions, 

as of the red-woods, elder-berries, bilberries, &c. In 

France, no fecret is made of theſę practices, the colour-. 
ing matters being publicly thrown out after they have been- 
uſed. Turbid wines are fined by a mixture of whites 


and ſhells of eggs, powdered alabaſter, and iſinglaſs. 


The uſe of the ſhells and alabaſter is to cotrect any ſmall, 
degree of acidity that the wine may have contracted: and 
indeed if we look into the many compoſitions made uſe of 
by vintners, we ſhall ſee that they are all framed upon 
this principle ; wherefore it would be needleſs here to 
333 them. If the wine is grown very ſour, the 
ſt way of correcting it, ſo as to preſerve the ſpirit and, 
flavour, is, by adding a quantity of falt of tartar ſufſi- 
cient to neutralize the acid, juſt before it is to be uſed. 
It then becomes a pleaſant wholeſome liquor: but. if falt. 
of tartar is mixed with any fermented liquor long before it 
is to be uſed, the efferveſcence which it raiſes will deprive, 
the liquor of its Fit and leave it quite vapid. Ifin- 
glaſs is uſed only for clarifying the wine. Weak wines 
are improved by an addition of ſpirit, particularly before 
the fermentation is completed, 2 after this period it is 
apt to ſpoil the vinoſity. Poor wines are enriched by 
ſweets, and flayoured by various additions ſo as to emu- 
late the more coſtly: thus elder-flowers give. the flayour 
of Moſelle, and the flowers of the yellow clary will make- 
almoſt any common white-wine reſemble new. rheniſh. 
Even the moſt delicious wines have been imitated alſo 
without a drop of the juice of any grape; with ſolutions 


of ſugar, juice. of currants, figs, ana other fruits. 
Alter 


* 


neral. 

For the former, a ſound well- caſk 1s ſet 
right on one of its ends, the other is taken out, and a 
layer of vine-cuttings is ſ at the bottom of the caſk, 
to the depth of about three inches. Some of the fineſt and 
ripeſt black grapes are then choſen, and their berries are 
cut off from the ſtalks, as cloſe as poſſible to the fruit, 
which the utmoſt care is taken not to burſt or damage. 
The grapes thus ſelected are put gently upon the layer of 
vine-twigs, and the caſk is filled with up to the be · 
ginning of the bung hole. Another layer of vine - cuttings 
is placed gently upon theſe grapes, till it reaches the upper 
part of the bung- hole, and the caſk is then filled with 
grapes, culled as beſore, to within a foot of the top, where 
another layer of vine - cuttings is ſpread over them, and the 
head of the caſk is then replaced. The caſk thus prepared 
is filled with good coarſe red wine, to within three fingers 
breadth of the bung-hole, that the liquor may have room 
to ferment without much loſs, and in this ſtate it is car- 
ried gently tothe place where it is to remain. Great care 
is taken to keep this veſſel conſtantly filled up with wine of 
the fame fort, both whilſt it ferments, and afterwards as 
it is uſed: for if the £72 in it were at any time to be 
left long without a ſufficient quantity of wine upon them, 
the whole would grow vapid and be ſpoiled. e prin- 
cipal uſe which the vintners make of this liquor, is to a 

e 


ply their cuſtomers conſtantly with wine of the ſame 
The other method, which is practiſed only when wine 


and colour, by mixing it with what they ſell. 


is to be fined very ſpeedily, conſiſts in this. A parcel of 


very thin chips, the longer the better, or of pretty thick 
ſhavings, of new but well dried beech, is ſteeped for two 
days in water, which is changed at leaſt twice a day, the 
better to take off the taſte of the wood. Theſe chips are 
then well drained ; and after they have been thoroughly 
dried in the air, as many of them are put lightly into a 
caſk, of which the head * been taken out for this pur- 
poſe, as will fill it to within about a finger's breadth of the 
top. The head is then properly replaced in the caſk, fo 
as to fit it for holding liquor, and a pint of good brandy 
is poured in at the ata, Yew upon the chips. After this, 
the bung-hole is ſtopped cloſely with a bung, and the caik 
is rolled about till the chips have imbibed all the brandy. 
'The caſk is then carried to its allotted place, and imme- 
diately filled with ſome of the wine that is to be ſpeedily 
fined. The wine will ſoon be fit for drawing off ; and 
when that is done, the caſk with the chips in it ſhould be 
filled up again directly, becauſe the chips, like the grapes 
and wine-cuttings befor-mentioned, will looſe all their 
virtue if they are left long without a ſufficiency of liquor 
upon them. | 

When the wine that is poured upon theſe chips begins 


| 


| 


brandy, or waſhed in perfectly A N 

is 
has been well waſhed and cleaned, and they continue to 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe as at firſt. 

All the abovementioned ices are innocent enough: 
but, as Dr. Neumann right es, ſome of the deal- 
ears in wines have had recourſe to ſuch dangerous artifices 
as have been pernicious to thouſands. They have ſweet - 
ened acid wines by litharge, or other preparations of lead ; 
and impr ſweet ones with mercury-ſublimate and 
with arſenic. Lead is diſcovered in wines by adding a de- 
coction of orpiment made in lime-water. If the wine is 
genuine, it does not ſenſibly change its colour on this ad- 
dition, though on _— a yellowiſh white powder 
falls to the 33 but if it has any ſaturnine impreg- 
nation, its colour becomes immediately darker, brown, 
reddiſh, or blackiſh. Arſenic may be deteQted by 3 
ſolution of lead in aqua fortis ; and mercury-ſublimate, 
by volatile alkaline ſpirits, or by a ſolution of fixed alka- 
line falts. | 

As to the concentrating of wines by cold, commonly 
called condenſing or congealing of them, it ſeems to us 
ſo much a matter of mere curioſity, rather than of uſe, 
that, though Dr. Stahl has taken the pains to give a full 
and accurate account of the manner of performing this 
proceſs, by which the wine is not only freed from its ſu- 

rfluous humidity, ſo as to be greatly diminiſhed in 

ulk, and of rendered more convenient for tranſ- 
portation, but alſo, ſay the advocates for this practice, 
infinitely enriched and ennolled in its quality, and ren- 
dered ſo much more perfect and durable, as to be from 
thenceforth unalterable by any accident or changes of 
the weather (for by this means „the philoſophic ſpirit of 
the wine,” to uſe the language of the adepts, is obtained). 
© When wines, ſays Dr. Neumann, are expoſed to the 
action of a freezing air, a part of their water congeals, 
and the unfrozen part proves proportionahly ſtronger and 
more ſpirituous. By repetitions of this proceſs, firſt 
pointed out by Paracelſus, and fince carried to a greater 
length by Stahl, the beſt wines are reduced to about one 
ſixth of their original volume. Wines thus concentrated 
or freed from their redundant phlegm, are no longer the 
delicate liquors they were before. They are too unplea- 
ſant, as well as too ſtrong, to be drank by themſelves ; 
and when mixed with other wines, they communicate to 
them alſo a diſagreable taint. The phlegm which con- 
geals retains a part of th: truly vinous matter, as appears 
from its being convertible into vinegar ; but this phlegm, 
mixed with the unfrozen wine, does not reſtore its prit- 
tine qualitics : both the phlegm by itſelf, and the mixture, 
ſoon corrupt. When once the principles of wine are ſe- 
rated from one another, no art can reproduce wine by 
joining them together again. When barely the inflamma- 
ble ſpirit has been diſtilled off, the addition of that ſpirit 
to the reſiduum does not reſtore its vinoſity. The ref« 
duum itſelf often ſuffers a new ſeparation upon this addi- 
tion, its tartareous parts precipitating,” 

When the wine is of an age at which it uſually is bat- 

tled, care ſhould be taken to examine whether it be ſuſh- 


ciently / 


ciently bright ; becauſe a natural brightneſs is the moſt cer- 
tain indication of the liquor's baving undergone a due fer- 
mentation, and conſequently of its being rendered moſt 
wholeſome. If any ſmall degree of cloudineſs is obſerved 
in it, the whites of eggs will eaſily remove that imperfec- 
tion ; and if it inclines to tartneſs, the ſhells of the 
ſhould be mixed with their whites: but if the degree of 
cloudineſs is thought to be greater than the whites of eggs 
will cure, recourſe is had to ifinglaſs, the quantity of 
which ſhould be proportioned to the quantity of the li- 
quar, and to its degree of foulneſs ; for wine that be- 
comes bright of itſelf does not need any. The proper 
way of uſing the iſinglaſs, is to diſſolve it over the fire in 
ſo much water as will form it into ajelly ; then to dilute it 
ſufficiently with ſome of the ſame wine as it is intended 
to clariſy, afterwards to ſtrain it through a flannel bag, 
and finally to pour it into the caſk, and ſtir it well about 
with a whiſk that reaches only to about half way down the 
caſk. For wine that is very tart, the proper corrective is 
wdered marble, alabaſter, or un-burnt lime-ſtone, as 
Ln directed. ; ; 
Aquite faſhionable gentleman would hardly have vouch- 
ſafed, a few years ago, to taſte a glaſs of Champagne 
which did not ſparkle or froth ſtrongly : but that notion 
of its excellency is now pretty much laid aſide. Opinions 
have been ſo greatly divided in regard to the cauſe of this 


eggs | may be afſured that the wine which is bottled 


ſparkling, ſome aſcribing it wholly to the force of drugs 


uſed for that pu by the dealers in this wine ; others 
imputing it to un-ripeneſs, or, as ſome call it, the 
tartneſs of the wine, becauſe, in fact, moſt of the wines 
that do ſparkle and froth are extremely tart; and others 
again attributing this effect to the influence of the moon, 
according to the times of bottling theſe wines, that we 
cannot do better than here the ſubſtance of what 
the authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique have ſaid on this ſub- 
jeck. | 

: « It is true that many dealers in wine, ſeeing how im- 
moderately fond moſt people were of this ſparing liquor, 
did often put into it alum, ſpirit of wine, pigeon's dung, 
and many other drugs, to make it froth — but 
it is certain, from experience, that the bottling of it at an 
time between the vintage and the month of May, wi 
alſo make it froth. Some pretend that it froths when 
it has been bottled neareſt to the time of gathering the par- 
ticular ſort of grapes of which it was made ; but many 
deny this. There is no time of the year in which it froths 
more than at the end of the ſecond quarter of the moon in 
March ; and that without any artifice at all. One may 
always be ſure that the Champagne wine which has been 
bottled between the tenth and the fourteenth days of the 
ſame moon will froth perfectly. This has been proved 
ſuch reiterated experience, that it cannot be doubted. 
is, however, proper to obſerve, that the wine does not 
froth immediately after its having been boiled. It muſt 


have been at leaſt fix weeks, and often two months in 
bottles, before it will froth well. If it has been tranſported 


to any diſtance, it muſt be let reſt for a month in the vault, 
eſpecially in ſummer, to recover itſelf. 

* But as the Champagne wines, and particularly thoſe 
of the mountain of Reime, are not in general ſufficiently 
ripe for bottling at the aboy time, but ſtill re- 
tain too much tartneſs, or hardneſs, if the ſeaſon has been 
cold and moiſt ; or too much ſweetneſs, if it has been 
hot; the ſureſt and beſt way to have exquiſite wine which 


ſhall froth perfeQly, is not to bottle it till the riſe of the 


the 


cauſe of the ſpar 


of: 
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ſap in Au Experience has certiſied, that it froths ex- 
ceſſively bottled between the tenth and the ſourteenth 
of the moon in Auguſt : and as it will by that time have 
loſt its too great tartneſs, or its over great ſweetneſs, one 
then will be 


the ripeſt and moſt frothy. 1 24th 

* Another experiment has been tried, which is, not to 
bottle the Cham mountain wine till the ſpring of the 
ſecond year, that is to ſay, eighteen months aſter it has 
been made z and it has been found to froth ſufficiently, 
though not above half ſo much as that which was bottled 
while the ſpring · ſap of the preceding was riſing. It 
is not thought that the river wine, which has leſs body 
than that of the mountain, can froth ſo much in the ſe- 


cond a= 

„They who would have Cham wine that does 
not froth at all, muſt bottle it in October or November of 
year after the vintage. If it be bottled in June or 
July, it ſtill will froth a little, though but very little, 

« As theſe wines, eſpecially in their firſt year, work 
continually in the cellars and vaults, and ſtill more in bot- 
tles than in caſks, according to the different ſeaſons and the 
different impreſſions of the air ; it is not ſurprizing that the 
ſame wine, particularly the new, ſhould ſometimes appear 
different to the taſte. A wine, for example, which is fit 
for drinking in January and Fe » ſhall ſeem hard in 
March and April; becauſe of the rifing of the ſap which 
then agitates it : and this ſame wine, after ſeeming to be 


— ripened in the next June and July, ſhall again 
ve, in Auguſt and September following, a hardneſs 


which could not be perceived in either of the two 
ceding months; becauſe the riſing of the ſap in Auguſt 
will have increaſed the motion of its parts, or, in other 
words, have ſet it on the fret. Thus the ſame Champagne 
wine, of the firſt year, if it be of the river growth, and 
frequently that of two years old if it be of the growth of 
the mountain, will appear more or leſs ripe or mellow, 
more or leſs exquiſite, more or leſs forward, according to 
the different motions it receives from the different impreſ - 
ſions of the air, which vary moſt ſenſibly in the different 
What is belt inplied, thou | 
is implied, though perhaps not quite clearl 

expreſſed, is, we apprehend, the true cauſe of the parking 
or ing of wine; namely, its not having been per- 
fectly fermented, and conſequently not had a h 
aſſimilation of its conſtituent parts. The want of this cer- 
tainly makes it fret in the bottle : and accordingly we ſee, 
that, the better to ſecure 2 the people of Cham 

e bottle it in the very ſeaſon en it ia moſt likely to 
on the fret ; viz. at the time of the weather's turning 
from cold to warm. Several other cauſes may likewiſe put 
wine on the fret, and among theſe a principal one is the 
want of cellars in which an equal temperature of the air ia 
preſerved all the year round. This, and the imperfectneſa 
of the fermentation of the liquor, are undoubtedly the real 
kling or frothing of wine. 

As a general rule, if it be intended that the wine ſhould 
not froth, the beſt time for drawing it off, whether into 
bottles, or into caſks, 1s when the weather is extremely 
fair and clear, the barometer high, and, of choice, dur - 
ing a northerly wind; becauſe the air is then cooleſt, and 
the wine leaſt apt to be on the fret. By inverting theſe 


888 and drawing off the wine in warm damp weather, 
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when the barometer is low, and the wind ſoutherly; what 
ders. bg rx. will froth; for wine in the — is 
c en, and conſequently diſpoſed to fret. 

1 n uninſtructive, 2 cannot be un- 
entertaining to our readers, if we copy here Dr. Neumann's 
account of, and curſory remarks on, the principal wines 
that are drank in Europe, 1. The Madeira iſlands, and 
Palma, one of the Canaries, afford two kinds : the firſt 
called Madeira Sec; the latter, which is the richeſt and 
beſt of the two, or Palm Sec. The name Sec 
(corruptly written Sack) ſignifies dry; theſe wines being 
made from half dried gra There is another ſort of 
Sec wine, inferior to both the foregoing, prepared about, 
Xeres in Spain, and hence called, according to our or- 
thography, Sherris, or Sherry. 2. 'The wines of Candia 
and Greece, particularly the latter, are of common uſe in 
Italy, Malmſey was formerly the produce of -thoſe parts 
only, but is now brought chiefly from Spain : it is a ſweet 
wine, of a golden or browniſh-yellow colour: the Ita- 
lians call it Manna alla bocca e balſamso al cervells, “ Manna 
to the mouth and balſam to the brain.” Tant and Cepha- 
lonia ſend alſo to Venice ſome good, and no ſmall — 
of indifferent wines: almoſt all the wines indeed made uſe 
of in the Venetian territories come from Greece and the 
Morea; of which there are ſome ſorts ſo bad, and fo 
cheap, that large quantities are made into vinegar for 
the preparation of ceruſſe. 3. Italy, not Greece, pro- 
duces the vino Greco: this is a gold · coloured unctuous 
wine, of a 1 45 ſweetneſs, the growth of Mount 
Veſuvious, greatly ſophiſticated by the Neapolitans. In 
the eee Veſuvious is made the Mangiaguerra 
wine, as alſo a thick blackiſh one called Verracia ; and at 
the foot of the hill, the delicious vino vergine. The Ita- 
lians apply this laſt name likewiſe to all the other wines 
made without preſſure. The kingdom of 1 affords the 
Campania or Fauſilippo and Muſcatel, the Surentine, Sa- 
lernitan, and other excellent wines, as alſo the Chiarello, 
much drank at Rome. But the principal of all theſe wines 
is the red, fat, ſweet, and gratefully poignant one, called 
Lachryma Chriſti. The ecclefiaſtical ſtate produces the 
light, pleaſant Albano; and the ſweet Monteſiaſcone, a 
yellowiſh not very ſtrong wine, which comes the neareſt 
to good Florence, but does not keep well; together with 
ſeveral of leſs note, as the Nomentan, Monteran, Veli- 
trin, Pranetic, il Romaneſco, d'Orvieto,'&c. 5. In 
Tuſcany are the excellent white and red Florence; the 
celebrated, hot, ſtrong red wine of Monte Pulciano ; the 
Montalneo, Porte Hercole, &c. But along the coaſt of 
the Adriatic, at Ancona, Rimini, Peſaro, and as far as 
Bologna, one meets with exceeding bad wines, chiefly of 
the boiled unfermented kind, heavy, diſagreeable, and un- 
wholeſome. 6. In Lombardy alſo there is abundance of 
batl wines: the Modeneſe and Monſerrat are tolerable ; - 
the Marcemino, produced about Vicenza and Padua, pretty 
The other wines moſt commonly drank in that 
rovince are the Breſcian, Veroneſe, Placentine, Lumel- 
ne, and Pucine ; and in the Genoeſe, the Vino di monte 
vernaccia, vino amabile or vino di cinque terre, and 
Vino razzeſe. Between Nizza and Savona is produced 
an incomparable Muſcadine ; near Aquileia is the Roſatz, 
and near Pavia the Vino Piccante. 7. Piemont, and part 
of Savoy, have excellent light wines. 8. The Sicilian, 
Sardinian and Corſican wines are alſo good: the brit, as 
particularly the Catanian, Panormitan, Meſfinian, and 
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er of an infuſion of dry grapes 
freeze more difficultly than the Spaniſh ; theſe abounding 


þ 
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up by the knights of Malta. 9. Moſt of the Span iſh 
wines are ed of fermented or half fermented wine, 
mixed with inſpiſſated muſt and variouſly manufactured, 
in weak muſt. No wines 


both with unctuous matter and with inflammable ſpirit. 
The principal of them are, the Alicant, which is a thick, 
ſtrong, very ſweet, and almoſt black as well as nauſeous 
wine; Sherry, Spaniſh Malmſey, Malaga, commonly 
called Mountain, and what is ſimply termed Spaniſh wine, 
Theſe, at leaft, are the ſorts moſt generally imported here: 
but in Spain itſelf there are many more, ſuch as, the Tar- 
ragon, Salamanca, Cordova, Galicia, Andaluſia, ſundry 
baſtards, vino de toro, &c. 10. In Portugal there is 
plenty of red Port, a cheap but not a very excellent wine, 
drankin large quantities in England, and often dreadfully 
ſophiſticated. The beſt vino tinto, a blackiſh red wine 
uſed by the coopers for colouring other wines, is ſaid 

ſome to be the produce of Portugal. So largely do the 
Portuguze deal alſo in Madeira, that their king receives 
yearly twelve thouſand pipes of this wine by way of 
tythes. 11. In France, there is a great variety of wines; 
of which the ſtrong, ſweet, full-bodied; ſpirituous ones 
are called Vins de — There is ſcarcely a province in 
France that does not produce wine: Languedoc and Pro- 
vence afford the ſweeteſt; and the ſame provinces, with 
Champagne and Burgundy, the ſtrongeſt. The wines of 
the northern parts of that kingdom, as Picardy and Bour- 
deaux, are the worſt; and thoſe about its middle, as Paris 
and Orleans, of a middling kind. 'The moſt celebrated 
of the French wines are thoſe of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, the Cote rotie, St. Laurence, Frontignac, Muſcat 
de Lion, Cahors, Hermitage, Grave, &c. 12. In Swiſ⸗ 
ſerland, the beſt are the Neuftchatel, Velteline, La cote, 
and Reiff wines. The Velteline ſtraw-wine, ſo called 
from the grapes being laid for ſome time upon ſtraw before 
they are preſſed, is . — celebrated. 13. The dry- 
grape wines of the Upper-Hungary are in general excel- 
lent, and greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the Lower. They 
have a delicious aromatic ſmell and taſte, a notably dia- 
phoretic, and corroborating virtue, and when drank freely 
occaſion no head-ach, heavineſs of the limbs, or other in- 
conveniencies. 'They do not eafily become vinewed even 
in open veſſels; and retain their ſweetneſs and agreeable- 
neſs for a length of time, though chey loſe a little of it 
from year to year. 14. Among the German wines, the 
Tyrol are very delicate, particularly thoſe of 'Tramin and 
Etſch; but they do not keep. 15. Good Auſtrian wine 
is not to be rejected. Thoſe of Kloſter-Neuburg and 
Broſenberg are accounted the beſt, and, in the opinion of 
ſome, excel in taſte that of Edenburg in Lower-Hungary. 
There are alſo good wines in ſeveral other parts of the im- 
peril dominions. 16. In the Palitinate, the beſt wine is 
that of Worms, eſpecially the ſort called woman's milk; 
and-next to this, thoſe of Edinghoff and Ambach. 17. 
Among the more eſteemed German wines are to be reck- 
oned alſo Rheniſh, Mayne, Moſelle, Neckar, and Elfaſs. 
A certain writer calls the Rheniſh made in Hockheim 
(hock) the prince of the wines of Germany. 18. The 
Bohemian, Silefan, Thuringian, Miſniam, Naumberg, 
Brandenburg, and other German wines, are generally in- 
ferior to the foregoing. Some however, of thoſe of Miſ- 
nia and the Marche, made from ripe picked grapes, have 
this advantage, that they are greatly meliorated by age, ſo 


dyracuſan, are accounted the beſt, and are chiefy bought | 


as to be preferred by many to the Rheniſh, Neckar, and 
ts Franconia 
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Franconia wines, and frequently mixed with other of 
greater note. The tartiſh German wines keep the longeſt | 
of any : ſome of them have been kept two or three hun- 
dred years: and in Straſburg there is a caſk of it fourteen 


hundred years old, and many above wer the wine 
being occaſionally racked off into ſmaller and ſmaller caſks, 
that the veſſel may be conſtantly full. "Theſe very old 
wines are preſerved rather for curioſity than” uſe, as they 
not only grow too ſtrong for drinking, but at laſt quite 
diſagreeable. The beſt are thoſe of a middle age, from 
twenty to about fifty years.” 

We cannot cloſe more Neger than with the above 
quoted excellent chemiſt's definition of the characters of 


good wine. 1 
« The goodneſs and wholeſomeneſs of wines are judged 


of, from their being bright, clear, and ſparkling in the glaſs; 


of an agreeable reviving ſmell and taſte ; leaving, when held 
in the mouth for ſome time, a ſlight ſenſe of aſtringency ; 
being moderately ſtrong and ſpirituous ; paſling freely by 
urine ; exciting appetite ; producing a gentle ſweat in the 


night; keeping the belly open next day; without being 


followed by any head-ach, heavineſs of the limbs, or 
other uneaſineſs. Such a wine, moderately uſed, is a 
very valuable cordial. The ſweet rich wines are either 
new, or very ſtrong and wp they heat the body much 
more, and, if drank to any degree of excels, their effects 
continue much longer than thoſe of the thinner wines, 
which contain an equal quanty of ſpirit. 'The red wines, 
in general, have the greateſt aſtringency.” | 

The following directions for making domeſtic wines, 


taken from the Muſeum Ruſticum, will, we are perſuaded, 


be agrecable to our readers. 

« As to the art of making wine, I think the rendering 
it more generally known, and practiſed here, may not 
only afford a convenience with regard to expence, and a 
ſecurity with regard to health, to private perſons ; but an 
advantage to the public, in the balance of trade : a prin- 
ciple, at preſent, overlooked : though, in a ſhort time, 
it will probably be ſeen in a more 1 N light. 

Among the various articles of foreign luxury, wine 


certainly makes one of the moſt capital; and yet, what 


vith the taking ſuch extreme great quantities, as oblige us 


to receive, as well the product of inferior, as vin- 
tages; and what with adulteration, as well practiſed be- 
fore the wine is imported hither, as after; we in general 
drink very indifferent natural wines, or mY exception - 
able artificial mixtures of liquors, called ſo. Though 
for theſe, we either pay great annual ſums to foreign 
countries, or to thoſe, who make it their buſineſs to 


impoſe upon us at home. 


. 


& This is the more to be regretted ; becauſe we-have it 


in our power wholly to avoid it: and, by a little attention 
and trouble to provide ourſelves with wine, that is ſuperior 
in flavour, cordial effect, wholeſomeneſs, and every other 
uality, with a ſaving of at leaſt fifty or fixty per cent. of 
e expence. The means, by which, I ſuggeſt it to be 
in our power to do this, is, by the domeſtic produCtion of 


wine in our own families: which, were the art well 


known, and the advantages, as I have here enumerated 


them, well underſtood, could not ſurely fail to be a much 


- thus made here, is not ſo good as the foreign 


more general practice than it is at preſent. 


* It may be faid to appear from experience, that wine 
; and that, 
we find, in the inſtances of thoſe, who have tried to in- 
troduce it, the ſucceſs is not equal to my repr 


— 


5 


To this, I anſwer, that experience has verified what I ad- 


vance, in the few inftances of thoſe, who have made do- 
meſtic wine with {kill ; and kept it to be of a due age. 
without which, even foreign wine would not be good 
But the reaſons, why greater numbers do not ſucceed, is 
the want of knowledge; a ſordidneſs, with reſpect to ex- 
pence ; or the drinking the wine before it be fit ; which 
is almoſt univerſally the caſe. For, where this art has 
been 2 without any of theſe diſadvantages, ſuch 
wine has been produced, as not only has equalled the 
foreign, in all general good qualities; but has even been 
miſtaken for ſeveral of the moſt valuable kinds, even by 
the moſt ſkilful judges. 

The want of knowledge in the art of making do- 
meſtic'wine, being, therefore, one principal cauſe of the 
neglect of doing it more frequently, I ſhall here endea- 
vour to remove it, by furniſhing ſuch inſtructions, as can 
ſcarcely fail to enable any attentive perſon to practiſe it, 
with eaſe and certainty. And, I am perſuaded, that, to 
middling people, eſpecially thoſe living in villages and 
places remote from ſea- ports, where it is difhcult to pro- 
cure even indifferent wine in ſmall quantities, I ſhall do a 
material kindneſs : though the advantage of making do- 
meſtic wines is, by no means, Confined to ſuch perſons, 
or ſituations; but even all others might find their ac- 
count in it, both with reſpect to expence and health. 

„I will, therefore, firſt give a recipe for making the 
moſt perfect wine, that can be produced, by compoſition, 
in this country. By compoſition, I mean, ſuch as is not 
made of the ſimple native juice, of any one kind of fruit. 
But this kind is, indeed, in a great degree native, as the 
water added to the dry fruit is only, in fact, the reſtora- 
tion of what evaporated in the drying and ripening the 
fruit: and the produce of this procels is, therefore, in 
reality, a natural wine, and ſuperior to any, that can be 
made of the native juices of the fruits of our country ; or 
perhaps equal to the beſt of thoſe of any other. This re- 
cipe will ſerve, alſo, as a baſis, for the ſhowing afterwards 
how other, and cheaper kinds, may be made. 

“ 'Take thirty gallons of ſoft water, either rain, or 
river water. It ſhould be obtained in as clear a ſtate as poſ- 
ſible, but boiling is needleſs. Pat this water into a veſſel, 
at leaſt, one-third bigger than will contain that quantity: 
"and then add to it one hundred woe of Malaga rajfins, 
groſsly picked from their ſtalks. Mix the whole well to- 
gether, that the raiſins may not remain clotted in lumps: 
and then cover it partly, but not intirely, with a linen 
cloth : and let it ſtand in a warm place, if the ſeaſon be not 
hot. It will ſoon begin to ferment; and muſt be well ſtirr- 
ed about, twice in twenty-four hours, for twelve or four- 
teen days. It muſt be then examined, by the taſte, to try if 
the ſweetneſs be nearly gone off: and if that be found ſo, 
and the fermentation be greatly abated, which will be per- 
ceived by the raiſins beginning to lie quietly at the bottom, 
the fluid muſt be ſtrained off; and preſſed out of the rai- 
fins, firſt by the hand, and afterwards by od puns if ſuch 
be eaſily procured. But, if there be no preſs, two boards 
may be uſed with the aſſiſtance of a large weight, or other 
ſtrong compreſſive force; which muſt be continued as long 
as any fluid can be made to drop from the maſs. The fluid, 
thus ſeparated from the ſkins, or marc of the raiſins, muſt , 
be then put in a good ſound wine caſk, well dried and 
warmed, together with cight pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and 
alittle yeaſt : but ſome part of the liquor muſt be kept out, 
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to be added, from time to time, as the abatement of the 
4R lermentation, 


ſermentation, that 
out the wine riſing out of the caſk. 


then, the whole of the liquor kept out, having 


N 
will come on agai admit, with- 
OL ll flace fe mat 


continue for a month, with the bung-hole : and 
now 
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put in the veſſel, muſt be cloſely 3 ſo that no 


the end of a year and half: but it will be much , 
8 


artificial wine ; but 
out ſour pounds of raiſing for one of ſugar 


ian 


air may enter: and in this ſtate it muſt be kept for a 
year, a, longer. At 4p time, it may ooh ary; foe | 

This wine ma drunk, and will be v at 

- t h beter if 

and will improve for four or five years. 

a proper age, it will equal 


ſubſtances to flavour and colour it, be made to re- 


them. 
This is the moſt perfect kind, of what may be called 
ers may be made cheaper. There 
are two methods of making a ſaving in the expence. The 
one is, to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the whole quantity of rai- 
ſins here directed, a greater proportion of ſugar : leaving 
ed: or the 
quantity of both ſugar, and raiſins, may be diminiſhed ; 
bun 8, propyrtion of clean malt-ſpirits added, when the 
un 


the caſk is cloſed up. The uſe of diſtilled ſpirits, 
is manner, is not ſo objeckionable, as it may at firſt 
2 perſons, who are not acquainted with theſe mat - 
ters, For ſuch ſpirits will loſe their fiery quality, and be 
e ſoft and mellow, by their incorporation with the 
oily part of the wine. And there is nothing more certain, 


than that the practice of uſing them is general in the pre- 


Paration of all the foreign wines, for our market: and 


moſt particularly thoſe ronger kinds, which are moſt 
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ſtrong body: and, by abating the proportion of raif 
ſugar, o both, other ſmaller kinds, may, by the — 
Echte bine be pere fermented, and k 

« If this wine y fermen ept a 
time, ſo that no ſweetneſs remain, it will reſemble M5 
deira: and has very frequently paſſed for it. | 

An imitation of Frontiniac may be made, by the wine, 
in which the proportion of ſugar, or of malt-ſpirits, to the 
raiſins, is large; and the whole body weaker. The muſ- 
cadel flavour of Frontiniac, being exactly to be imitated, 


„ 


| any of the ſtrong | by an infuſion of the flowers of meadow- ſweet, in ſome of 
cordial foreign wines: and may, by the addition jon of pro- | 


the wine: and added in that proportion, which may be 
-found ſufficient to raiſe the due degree of the flavour. In 
the making this artificial Frontiniac, the fermentation 
ſhould be ſtopt, by cloſing the caſł, and adding the ſpirit, 
while a conſiderable ſweetneſs yet remains: and the wine 
may be drunk after it has been a ſhort time in bottles. 
Cyprus wine may be imitated, alſo, by the ſame means: 
the infuſion of the meadow-ſweet being added to the wine 
prepared in the beſt manner above directed. But, in this 
caſe, three or four pounds more of ſugar, than the quantity 
given in the recipe, ſhould be uſed ; and the fermentation 
itopt, while a conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs remains. 
This kind will be the better for age: and, if properly ma- 
naged, can never be diſtinguiſhed, even by actual compari- 
ſon, from the true Cyprus: asIcan aſſert from the fact itſelf. 
The imitation of mountain is to be made, by preſerving 
a ſmall de of ſweetneſs, giving the nut-like flavour, 
and keeping the beſt kind of the above wine to a due age. 
This nut-like flavour may be obtained, by the infuſion of 
the Florentine orris-root, powdered with a very ſmall pro- 


med by us. portion of orange and lemon-peel: and the wine may be 
8 1 Any other kind of wa e which are cheap, | rendered more dry or ſweet, by continuing the fermenta- 
may be uſed, as well as the Malaga: and the thinner the | tion a greater or leſs time ; and adding a correſpondent 


o 


# 


ſkins, and the ſweeter the pulp, the ſtronger will be the 
wine. . ] 
It has been practiſed formerly to bruiſe the raiſins ; 


proportion of clean malt-ſpirits, when the ſermentation is 
ſtopt ſooner. The adding ſome of the ſtony ſeeds' of the 


raiſins well bruiſed, alſo, gives the nut-like flavour: and 
the putting in a part of the ſtalks of the raiſins, gives a 
ſharpneſs, found in general in this kind of wine. 


but it is unneceſſary with reſpect to the common ſorts, as 
they will ſoon burſt with the fermentation; and freely 


give out their contents. But there are ſome ſmall kinds 


the water. 


* 


* 
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with tough ſkins, which, if employed for this purpoſe, 
ſhould be bruiſed: or they will reſiſt the penetration of 


they be choſen for any particular flavour, they may give 
the wine, there ſhould be only a certain proportion mixt, 


added to ſome of the other kinds : and, in this caſe, they | 


ſhould be firſt bruiſed. 

« The practice of a double fermentation, as here di- 
rected, firſt of the raifins themſelves, and afterwards of 
the ſugar, is not the common method : and very good 
wine may be made, by fermenting both at the ſame time. 
But this mcthod is, nevertheleſs, preferable ; for it ſome- 
times happens, from ſome unknown circumſtances in the 
fermentation, when ſuch method is not practiſed, that the 

ine will turn out cloudy, and not admit of being fined, 


revented by this double fermentation remaining, as the 

cond perfectly works all the remaining half fermented 
part of the pulp. Moreover, in conſequence of this more 

rſe fermentation, the wine is lighter, and becomes 
axholeſome and perſe & with leſs age: the glutinous mat- 
icy of the raiſins being intirely reſolved. 
Ol this wine, by adding the proper flavour, 


may be 
foripgs, imitations of all 7 


Theſe kinds. are not, however, ſo good for | 
the purpoſe of making wine as the larger ; or, at leaſt, if 


any means at preſent underſtood: which accident is | 


g 


| 


% The racy taſte of canary, now commonly called ſack, 
may be counterfeited by the addition of a proper quantity. 
of the juice of white currant-berries to the wine, made 
with a large proportion of fugar to the raifins ; and left 
very ſweet in the fermentation. But it is faid, that a 
ſpirit, diſtilled from the leaves of elary and clean malt- 
ſpirits, and put to the wine, will give to it ſuch a ſtrong: 
reſemblance of fack, as renders it abſolutely undiſtin- 


1 guiſhable from that wine. | 


4 It is faid,, alſo, that the juice of the bramble-berries, 
added to the mixture of the wine, before the fermentation,, 
ives both the exact colour, and flavour of claret. But, 
in this caſe, the quantity of raiſins ſhould be conſiderably 
diminiſhed, and that of the ſugar increaſed, though not to 
the full proportion: as the fermentation muſt be continued. 
till all fweetneſs be deſtroyed; and this wine is not.intend-- 
ed to have ſo great a body as the others. | 
6 It is better, therefore, for this imitation of claret, to 
work it only of. moderate ſtrength ; and to add ſome pro- 
portion of diſtilled fpirit : it will be perfect at the end of 
two years. This, and the imitation of fack by the ſpirit 
of clary, I have never feen tried: but have them on very” 
good authority. I ſhould be apt to believe, a ſmall pro- 
portion of red - argol, or tartar, diffolved in ſome of tbe 
wine, and added together with the ſpirit, when the bung 
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« Any intelligent perſon may eaſily collect, from theſo 
Inſtructions, ſuſkcient lights to qualify them to make bet- 
ter or cheaper kinds of wine, according. to their inclina- 
tion. But whatever kind is made, at a year ſhould be 
iven to it: and, in moſt caſes, a longer time. For nothing 
has ſo much contributed to the diſcrediting, and excluding 
the uſe of domeſtic wines, as the drinking them too new: 
eſpecially after an injudicious, and undue management 
the fermentation ; by which means they have been 
made to appear flatulent, aceſcent, and foul.” But the very 
oppoſite i theſe qualities will be found in them, when 
pro treated and kept.” 


rl 
75 WINNOW, to clear corn from the chaff, &c. See 
the article "THR ASHING. | | 

WITHERS, the part of a horſe where the ſhoulder 
bones join at the bottom of the neck and mane. 

All pinches of the ſaddle on the withers, ſhould be treat- 
ed with repellers ; for this purpoſe bathe the tumor well 
with hot vinegar three or four times a day: if that does not 
ſucceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to a 
quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol diſſolved 
in alittle water, and added to the fame quantity. Theſe 
are 1 ot effectual repellers for this purpoſe in 
horſes, and will frequently prevent impoſthumation : 
when the ſwelling is attended with heat, ſmarting, and 
little hot watery pimples, the following mixture will then 
be more proper to bathe with. | 


Take two ounces of crude fal ammoniac, boiled in a 
quart of lime water, where that cannot be had, a 
handful of pearl or wood-afhes may be boiled in 
common water; pour off the decoCtion when ſet- 
tled, and mix with it half a pint of ſpirit of wine : 
anoint the part afterwards with linſeed oil, or elder 
ointment, to ſoften and ſmooth the ſkin. 


But when theſe ſwellings are critical, the conſequence of 
a fever ſettled on this part, you muſt avoid the repelling 
method, and aſſiſt in bringing the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppuryting poultices : experienced farriers ad- 
viſe never to open theſe tumors till they break of them- 
ſelves ; for if they are opened before they are ripe, the 
whole ſore will be ſpongy, and diſcharge a bloody ichor, 
which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid ulcer. But take care 
to inlarge the openings and pare away the lips, that your 
dreſſings may be applied eaſily; and avoid the ligament 
which runs along the neck to the withers : if a gathering 
forms on the oppoſite fide, open it in the fame manner, 
but take care they incline downwards, for the fake of de- 
depending orifices, and letting the matter flow off eaſily, 
and if the bones ſhould be found foul, they muſt he 
drefſed with tincture of myrrh till they ſcale off: if the 
fungus is very troubleſome, and the diſcharge, oily, yel- 
low and viſcid ; pledgits ſoaked in the following, made 
hot, have been found very effectual, bathing the ſwelling 
round with ſpirit of wine and vinegar. ' | 


Take half an ounce of blue vitriol, diſſolved in a 
pint of water; oil of turpentine, and reQified ſpi- 
rit of wine, of each four ounces ; white wine vine- 
gar, fix ounces ; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiacum, 
of two ounces. p 


, Theſe ſharp liquid applications are often found more 
elkcacious dreſſings than ointments with ' precipitate, or 
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| verdigreaſe, or indeed any other digeſtives ; as they inſi · 


J 


| 


nuate themſelves more readily int the interſtices of the 
funge, or little quag-holes, ſo commonly obſerved in theſe 
kind of ulcers ; and, at the ſame time, level and deſtroy 
the rising, and exuberant papillæ; whereby the ulcer 
Cond more ſmooth and dry, ſoon heals up, and cica- 
trules. | | veg hoe | 

When the , cavities are truly fiſtulous, the calloft- 
ties muſt be cut out, where it can be done, with a 
knife; and the remainder deſtroyed by corrofives ; viz. 
precipitate, burnt allum, and white vitriol. PBartlet's 
Farriery, p. 273. 4755 

WITH D, See the article BINWD-WE ED. Bai 

WOAD, the Engliſh name of a plant, called by bota- 
niſts 1/atts ſativa, vel latifolia. OY 95 

This plant puts forth ſtems about three feet high, and 
of the thickneſs of a man's finger: theſe divide at their top 
into ſeveral branches loaded with many leaves irregularly 
placed; and theſe leaves, which reftrnble pretty much 
thoſe of dog's-tongue, are ſleek, and of a bluiſh green co- 
lour. The branches bear alſo great numbers of flowers 
compoſed of four yellow petals diſpoſed croſs-wiſe : the 
pointal becomes a capſule flattened on the edge, and each 
capſule contains two oblong ſeeds ; the root is large, 
woody, and penetrates deep into the ground. This plant 
delights in a warm climate, ſuch as Italy aud the ſouthern 
ke of France: tho” it has likewiſe been cultivated in 

ormandy, and is faid to ſucceed in Germany; as expe- 
rience has ſhewn that it does alſo in this country. 

A light, black, kindly, and rich ſoil, or a meadow 
newly broken up, is choſen for the cultivation of woad ; 
but it muſt not by any means be ſown on ſtoney or ſhallow 
land. It thrives well in plains, but ſtill better on the ſouth 
ſide of a hill: the eſſential point is, that the ſoil be good, 
and that it have the above-mentioned qualities. | 

Though the land which is intended for woad be never 
ſo good, it muſt be dunged a year before it is ſown with 
this plant, and be made firſt to bear a crop of wheat, or of 
onions, &c. After theſe are taken off, three deep ſtir- 
rings ſhould be given with the plough, or, which is much 
better, with the ſpade: the firſt ſtirring ſhould be in No- 
vember, and the other two in February, March, or April. 
Tf the land which is intended for woad lies flat, and has 
not ſlope enough to carry off the wet, channels muſt be cut 
of a greater or leſs ſize, according as the ground is more 
or leſs diſpoſed to retain the water. 

In warm climates, woad is ſown ſo early as the begin- 
ning of April, unleſs the weather chances then to be too 
cold, in which caſe this ſowing is deferred till the beginning 
of May : but for countries like ours, where the ſpring is 
attended with froſts, particularly in the night, Mr. Miller 
is cerrtainly right in adviſing to lay the land up in narrow 
high ridges juſt before winter, that the froſt may mellow 
it ; to croſs-plow it in the ſpring, laying it again in nar- 
row ridges, and between this time and the enſuing month 
of June to harrow it well twice, at different intervals, in 
order to root up whatever weeds may have appeared: then, 
in June, to give the ground a third plowing as deep as the 
plough will go, making the furrows narrow; after this, 
to harrow it again when any new weeds are come up; and 
finally, towards the end of July, or the beginning of Au- 
guſt, to plow it for the laſt time, laying it as ſmooth as 
poſſible. A good harrowing after this will fit it completely 
to receive the ſeeds, which, if rain falls ſoon after their 
being ſown, or if they are ſteeped in water during the 
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ee as Mr. Miller adviſes, will ap- 
ight, if the ſcaſon be favourable. 
ghtly 
the p 
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ſhould be but lightly covered, and ſhould be ſowed 
thin as that the plants may ſtand fix inches aſunder. 
Some ſtrew pigeon's dung on the Jand juſt after having 
ſown it with woad, and the plants become much the finer 
for this manure. 

It is a common cuſtom to ſow woad in broad-caſt : but 
all plants which require being hoed ſhould certainly be 
ſowed in rows, becauſe this method greatly leſſens the la- 
bour and time of hoeing ; and beſides, it is much eaſier, 
in this caſe, to give each plant its due diſtance. 

When the woad is grown large enough to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, it ſhould be carefully cleared of all weeds, for 
theſe would hurt it greatly ; and at the ſame time the 
plants ſhould be thinned wherever _ ſtand too cloſe : 
without this precaution, the woad would produce but very 
few _ and would remain extremely {tinted in its 

rowth. ' 4 
; The intervals between the plants ſhould. be ſtirred 
whenever the ſeaſon requires it ; and in the doing of this, 
by which the weeds thereby rooted out will ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed in dry weather, care ſhould be taken to lay a little 
earth up around the ſtems of the woad. M. Du Hamel, 
whoſe account we have here reſumed, ſays he has been 
aſſured, that, in countries where there is a convenieny 
of water, the woad - grounds are flooded ; but to reap any 
benefit from this practice, the water ſhould be in ſufficient 
plenty for the huſbandman to be able to repeat the flood- 
ing frequently ; for. otherwiſe the heat of the ſun, after 
having exhaled the water too ſoon, would harden the 
ſurface of the earth, and thereby greatly injure the plants. 

Woad generally affords two crops in the ſame year, and 
ſometimes, when the ſcaſon has been favourable, it has 
yielded even four. 'The two firſt are the beſt, and theſe 
are commonly mixed rogether in the manufacturing of 
this plant: but the after-crops are always kept ſeparate ; 
for il theſe are mixed with the other, the whole will be 
ſpoiled. The two firſt crops will ſell for from twenty-five 
to thirty pounds a ton; but the latter will not bring more 
than ſeven or eight pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. 
An acre of land well huſbanded will produce a ton of woad, 
and in good ſeaſons near a ton and a half. "The firſt crop 
is gathered towards the end of Auguſt, and the laſt at the 
end of October, or in the beginning of November: but 
this laſt crop muſt be got in before the firſt froſts come 
on; ſor the Icaves that might be gathered afterwards would 
not be worth any thing. When the plant is ripe, which 
is known by its firſt leaves beginning to dry, all the leaves 
are cut off by a man who graſps the plant by handfuls, and 
they are then laid in a heap to wither. Whilſt they are 
in this ſituation, they muſt be ſheltered from the ſun and 
rain, and they mult be frequently turned, in order that 
they may heat equally: they are then carried to a mill 
ſomewhat like that which is uſed for preſſing the oil out of 
linſeed, and are there ground till they are reduced into a 
palte, which is afterwards formed into cakes. of about a 
pound weight, ana theſe are laid to dry in a covered place, 
where neither the ſun nor rain can come to them. This 
paſte is dried thus for about a. fortnight, that is to 
fay, till it has acquired conſiſtence enough. to-be formed 
into ſmall roundiſh lumps, by means of little wooden 
moulds into which it is put for that purpoſe. As faſt as 
theſe lumps are taken out of the moulds, they are laid 
upon wicker hurdles looſely woven, fo as not to touch 4 
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one another, and in ſuch manner that the air may come 
S as is practiſed in the drying of 
ſtarch. eſe lumps become my and in this con. 
dition it is that they are ſold. they are to be uſed, 
they muſt be ſteeped a long while in water before they 
can be broken. 

The woad thus ed yields an excellent blue dye, 
very laſting, and with which all the degrees of this colour 
may be made. It is not long ſince this plant was preferred 
to indigo: afterwards through a kind of toleration, the 
dyers were allowed to put a ſmall quantity of indigo into 
their vats of woad ; but now that the making and manner 
of uſing indigo have been greatly improved, it is looked 
upon as a matter of indifference whether that or woad be 
uſed for dying blue. | | 

At the Jaſt cutting of the woad, and with that cutting, 
the crown of the root is taken off ; whereas only the leaves 
were gathered in the preceding cuttings. When it is intend- 
ed to fave the ſeed of woad, a ſmall portion of the plan- 
tation ſhould be allotted for this purpoſe at the laſt cutting, 
and then a part only of the leaves there ſhould be taken 
from the plants : but it is proper to retrench ſome of them, 
becauſe experience has ſhewn that the plants on which all 
their leaves are left run to ſeed too foon, and that their 
ſeeds have in this caſe often been deſtroyed by the cold of 
the enſuing fpring. Thus woad, being a biennial plant, 
ſhould * ſuffered to ſeed before the month of Auguſt 
in the ſecond year after it has been ſown ; and therefore 
ſome of its leaves ſhould be cut off in October, to prevent 
its being too forward. 

Beſides cold, weeds, and drought, which are very per- 
nicious to woad, locuſts will ſometimes devour a whole 
field of it in an evening. When theſe eacmies are obſery- 
ed,.all the leaves ſhould be immediately cut off, that the 
plants may put forth new ones. 

The ſame field ſhould not be made to bear a ſecond crop 
of woad immediately after the firſt ; for this plant is a 
great impoveriſher of the ground : but after it has been 
taken off, wheat may be Lans the firſt year, millet the 
ſecond, and in the third it may be law! down again to 
woad, if it has been well manured. | 

WOLVES TEETH, a name giver to thoſe teeth, 
which grow in ſuch.a manner, that their points prick, or 
wound either the tongue, or gums, in cating. Old horſes 
are moſt liable to this infirmity,, and whoſe upper over- 
ſhoot the under teeth in a great degree, 

To remedy this evil, you may cither chop off the ſuper- 
fluous parts of the teeth with a chizzel and mallet, or ble 
them down, which is the better way, till you have ſuſſi- 
ciently waſted them. 

WOOD, a large and thick plantation of trees. 

The two moſt ſubſtantial timbers of this country are the 
oak and cheſnut; though the latter has been of late years 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England, ſo that there are 
ſcarce any remains of trees of ſize in the woods at pre- 
ſent ; but there can be no doubt of this tree having been 
one of the moſt: common trees in this country, as may be 
proved by the old buildings in many parts of England, in 
which the greateſt part of the timber is cheſnut. Next to 
theſe, the elm is eſteemed as a proſitable timber; but of 
theſe there are few cultivated in woods, eſpecially in the 
ſouth part of England, where they chiefly grow in hedge- 
rows, or plantations, near houſes ; but in the north- 
welt part of England, there are numbers of very large 
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trees of the witch · elm growing in parks, and ſome 


woods, as if that tree was a native of this country, which 
has been much doubted ; though as this tree propagates 
itſelf by ſeeds, it may be deemed an indigenous plant in 
Wen | Men 
a, beech is another tree common in the woods, eſpe- 
cially upon the chalky hills of Buckinghamſhire, Kent, 
Sufſex, and Hampſhire, where there are ſome very large 
woods entirely of this ſort ; ſome of which have been of 
long ſtanding, as appears by the age of the trees ; but 
whether this tree on! a native of this country, has been a 
point often diſputed. 
Pe qhe aſh 1s A profitable tree, and of quick growth ; 
ſo that in leſs than an age, the trees will arrive to a large 
ſize from the ſeeds, therefore a perſon may ops to reap 
the profits of his labour, who ſows the ſeeds but this is 
not a beautiful tree to ſtand near a habitation, being late 
in the ſpring in putting out its leaves, and the firſt that 
ſheds them in autumn; nor 1s it a friendly tree to hat- 
ever grows near it, the roots drawing away all the nou- 
riſhment of the ground, whereby the trees or plants which 
grow near are deprived of it ; ſo that where the aſh grows 
in hedge-rows, the hedges in a few years are entirely de- 
Rtroyed ; and if they are in paſture-grounds, and the cows 
browze on them, the butter made with their milk will be 
bad; for which reaſon the aſh ſhould be ſown ſeparate in 
lands which are incloſed, where cattle are not permitted 
to come, and at a diſtance from the habitation. f : 
Upon fandy or rocky ſoils, the Scotch pine will thrive 
exceedingly, and turn to great advantage to the planter, 
provided the plants are planted young, and treated in a pro- 
per manner. There are alſo ſeveral aquatic trees, which 
are very profitable to thoſe who. bave low marſhy lands, 
where the harder kinds of timber will not thrive ; theſe 
are the poplars of ſeveral ſorts, the willow, alder, &c. 
Where there are young woods, great care muſt be taken 
of the fences; for if cattle ſhould get in among the trees, 
they will, in a ſhort time, do infinite damage to them, by 
browzing on their branches, or barking the trees; and dur- 
ing the firſt ten years of their growth, they ſhould be ſe- 
cured from hares and rabbits, otherwiſe, in ſevere froſt, 
wnen the ground is covered with ſnow, whereby they are 
deprived of other food, they will get into the woods, and 
eat off the bark from the young trees, and gnaw all the 
branches w thin their reach; ſo that in a few days, where 
there ale plenty of theſe animals, there may be ſuch de- 
ſtruction made among the young trees, as cannot be re- 
trieved, but by cutting them down to the ground, which 
will be a loſs of ſeveral years ; therefore thoſe perſons who 
have the care of young woods ſhould be very diligent in 
froſty weather in looking over the trees and ſtopping holes 
in the fences, to keep out all vermin. 


Another care to be; taken of young woods, is the thin- | 


ning the trees from time to time, as they increaſe in their 
growth ; but in doing of this, there muſt be great caution 
uſed, for it ſhould be gradually performed, ſo as not to 
open the trees too much, to let the cold air among them, 
which will greatly retard their growth ; nor ſhould the 


trees be left fo cloſe, as to draw each other up like May- | 


poles, but rather obſerve a medium in this work, cuttin 
down a few each year, according as there may be necel- 
ſity for it, being careful not to permit thoſe to ſtand, which 
may ſpoil the growth of the neighbouring trees, always ob- 
ſerving to leave thoſe trees which are the moſt promiſing 
The young trees in theſe woods ſhould not be lopped or 
Nruned, for. the more they are cut. the leſs they will in- 


| creafe in bulk; every branch which is cut off will rob 
the tree of its nouriſhment, in proportion to the fiz6-0f 
the branch; therefore the hatchet ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to come into young woods, unleſs in the hands of 
ſkilful perſons. 4 
Where perſons have more regard to the future welfare: 
of the timber than their immediate profit, the underwood 
ſhould be grubbed up as the trees advance, that the roots. 
may have the whole benefit of the ſoil, and their ſtems en- 
Joy the free air, without which their ſtems: are generally 
covered with moſs, and their growth ly ſtinted ; as 
may be obſerved in all ſuch woods where there is any 
quantity of underwood remaining, in which places it is 
rarely found that the trees do ever grow to a large ſize ;: 
therefore when large timber is deſired, the trees muſt have 
room to extend their roots and branches, without which it 
cannot be expected: but from a covetous temper, many 
people let their underwood remain as long as it will hve ; 
for as the timber increaſes, the under wood will be gra- 
dually decaying by the ſhade and drip of the large trees, 
ſo that by this method the timber ſuffers more in à few 
years than the value of the underwood ; therefore by en- 
deavouring to have both, neither of them can be ſo good 
as where they are ſeparately preſerv eee. 
If perſons who have eſtates would be careful to nurſe up» 
trees in their hedge rows, it would in time become a for- 
tune to their ſucceſſors; as hereby the timber growing in 
the hedges may be worth more than the freehold of the 
eſtate, which has often been the caſe with eſtates froni 
which their poſſeſſors have cut down timber for fortunes: 
for their younger children; the frequency of his ſhould en 
courage Jong to be a little more attentive to che growth 
and preſervation of young woods, ſince the txpence and. 
trouble is not great, and the future proſit vety certain ; 
beſides, the pleaſure of ſeeing trees of a than's'ownſow-- 
ing make yearly advances, muſt be very great to thoſd who 
have any reliſh for country amuſements. % 04 1's 
There are ſeveral perſons who plant copſes for cutting 
every ten or twelve years, according to their growth. 
Thelc are uſually planted in autumn, either with ſtools or 
young plants, which are drawn out of the woods; the lat-- 
ter ſhould always be preferred to the former. Theſe copſes: 
are commonly planted with ſeveral ſorts of trees, as oak, 
beech, cheſnut, aſh, birch, willows,. &c. But the aſh: 
and cheſnut are the moſt profitable, - where they grow 
kindly, becauſe the poles of aſh are very valuable; theſe: 
alſo are good ſor hoops, ſo that there is no danger of hay-- 
ing fale for theſe copſe woods when they are fit for cut-- 
ting ; but where the copſes are intended to remain, there: 
ſhould be no ſtandard trees left for timber,. becauſe as the: 
heads of the trees ſpread, and over-top the underwood, it 
will cauſe that to decay, and where the ſtandards are left 
upon the ſtumps of the copſe wood they will never grow to 
a large ſize, nor will the timber be ſo valuable as that pro- 
duced immediately from a young root; therefore whoever- 
will make the experiment, will be convinced that it is more: 
for the advantage of both to keep them in diſtin woods. 
But where perſons plant copſes upon land free from: 


g | trees, it will be the better method to ſow the ſeeds, eſpe-: . 


cially if. cheſnut, oak, or beech, are the trees intended ;: 
for although it is a prevailing opinion with the generality: 
of perſons, that by planting they ſave time, = am ſure: 
of the contrary ; for if the ſeedling plants are kept clear 
from weeds, they will,. in. eight or ten years, out-grow- 


warn which. are planted ;, and: theſe. unremoved copſes 
REED | - wil 


The uſual time 
ich time the ſap in the trees is hardened; 
is flowing in the trees, if they are cut 
rm will take the timber, and cauſe it to de- 
therefore if the durableneſs of the timber 


bark will readily peel off, by which the timber is rendered 
unfit for building either ſhips or houſes, as it will be very 
ſubject to caſt, rift, or twine, and the worm will ſoon take 
it; therefore it will be more for the public benefit, if a 
law was enacted to oblige every perſon to ſtrip off the bark 
of ſuch trees, as are ed to be cut down in the ſpring, 
when the bark will run, leaving the trees with their branches 
ſtanding till the following winter, which will be found to 
anſwer both purpoſes well. Miller's Gard. Did. 

- Woop-Cock Sal, ground whoſe ſoil under the turf is 
N and is not good. 


. 

 Woop-Lann, covered. with woods. It is alſo 
a term uſed, by the farmers of many counties of England, 
for a ſort. of ſoil, from its conſtant idity and dark co. 
lour, reſembling the _ Puig _— of whatever 
nature it origi * i 8 to appear thus 
from the continual dropping of trees, and the want of a 
free air and ſun, together with the fall of leaves, deſtroyed 
and waſhed to pieces by the wet. "A | 

This ſoil in the open countries has a conſiderable quan- 
tity of clay in it, and holds the water a long time that once 
falls upon it: in wet weather it ſticks firmly to the plough-. 
ſhare ; and, in dry, is very apt to crack. In uncultivated 
places it uſually produces ruſhes and ruſh-graſs. A moiſt and 
drippin ear is extremely detrimental to this ſort of land. 

OODY, abounding with wood. 

WOOL, the covering of ſheep. Each fleece conſiſts 
of wool of ſeveral qualities and degrees of fineneſs, which 
the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 

The Engliſh and French uſually ſeparate each fleece into 
three principal ſorts, viz. 1. Mother-wool, which is that 
of the back and neck. 2. Ibe wool of the tails and legs, 
3. That of the breaſt and under the belly. The wool 
molt eſteemed is the Engliſh, chiefly that about Loemin- 
ſter, Coltſwold, and the Iſle of White; the 5paniſh, princi- 
pally that about Vegovia; and the French, about Berry, 


| 


An account of three experiments made to diſcover whether wool, laid up in the fleece, alters in its weight. 


It has been a matter of ſome doubt amongſt graſiers, farmers, and dealers in wool, whether or not wool, after it 
is ſhorn and laid up in the fleece, alters in its weight. The following experiments were made to decide this queſtion, 


_ Exygrtment I. ExPERIMENT II. __ ExygrImenT III. 

This wool was ſhorn dry, and | This wool was ſhorn dry, and laid | This wool was thorn dry, and 
laid up in a two-pair of ſtairs in a lower room, with a brick laid up in a two-pair-ot-ſtairs 
room, on a boarded floor. floor one foot above the floor. room, with a boarded floor. 

—T Weight [© | Weight © 5 Weight 
12 * 2 PO Ib. oz. 21 | — 02. 
1746, Aug. 10 7 1749, Oct. 15 100 4 1756, Aug. 30 
Sept. 7 76 8 g Nov. 18 101 2 : Nos. - 3 - 
Oct. 14 77 11 1747, Jan. 26 {| 102 8 Feb. 19 37 12 
Nov. 18 7 FE Feb. 20 102 11 Mar. -24 37 6 
1747, Jan. 26 é[ 8&0 oo Mar. 23 {| 102 9 April 1 37 4 
Feb. 20 80 4 [ The weight increaſed from Ditto 21 36 14 
Mar. 2 79 8 October 15, 1746, to February | May 2 36 7 
Apr. 1 77 15 20, 1747, as 10O to 102. June 1 30 88 
9 2 70 N. B. It is ſomething diffi- Ditto 13 | 36 4 
uly 2 76 8 Þ cult to account for this parcel of July 8 30 1; 
Sept. 16 | 75 15 wool not encreaſing more in its Ditto 27 35 12 
Nov. 2 7 Y weight, as it lay ſo near the Sept. 30 30 4 
Dec. 878 14 round floor ; but very probably 1758, Jan. 25 | 37 11; 
1748, Feb. 15 | 79 I | the air had been very damp and The weight of this wool en- 
The weight was increaſed | raw from the time it was ſhorn | creaſed from the time it was 
from Auguſt 10, 1746, (when till the 15th of October, 1746, laid up, Auguſt 30, 17506, to 
it was firſt laid up) to Fe- when it was firſt weighed, ſo that | February 19, 1757, as 100 to 
bruary 20, 1747, in the pro- the wool had then m likely 1031. 
portion as 100 to 105. gained weight conſiderably. | 


Both wool, and woollen rags, make an excellent manure. 

| WORMS are very prejudicial to corn fields, eating up 
the roots of the young corn, and deſtroying great quanti- 
ties of the crop. Seca-ſalt is the beſt of all things for de- 
- ſtroying them. Sea-water is proper to ſprinkle on the 
land, where it can be had; where the falt ſprings are, 


| them in ſome lands, but is not to be depended upon, 
for it does not always ſucceed. Some farmers ſtrew on 
their lands a mixture of chalk and lime ; and others truſt 
wnolly to their winter-fallowing to do it, if this is done in 
a wet ſeaſon, when they come up to the ſurface of the 
ground, and ſome nails with ſharp heads be driven into the 


their water do; and where neither are at hand, a little 
common or bay-ſalt does as well. Soot will deſtroy | 


bottom of the plough. If they are troubleſome in gar- 
dens, the reful: brine of ſalted meat will ſerve the pur- 
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dole, or ſome walnut leaves ſtecped in a ciſtern of water | and half of hiera picra made up into a ball, with fyrup 


t or three weeks, will give it ſuch a bitterneſs 
that it will be a certain poiſon to them. A decoction of 
wood-aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe ; 3 particular plant may be ſecured bath 
from worms and inails by ſtrewing a mixture of lime and 


2 fortni 


aſhes about its roots. It is a general caution among the | 
farmers to ſow their corn as ſhallow as they can, where | 


the field is very ſubject to worms. | 
Worms, a well known ſpecies of inſets, very trou- 

bleſome to horſes. = | 
Authors have deſcribed three different ſorts of worms 


that affect horſes, v/z. bots, which young horſes are often | 


troubled with in the ſpring : the rotundi, or thoſe reſem- 


bling earth-worms ; and the aſcarides, or thoſe about the | 


fize of the largeſt ſewing needle, with flat heads. 

For the method of curing the bots, ſee the article 
Bors. 

As the ſource of worms in 3 proceeds from a vi- 
tiated appetite and a weak digeſtion, recourſe muſt firſt be 
had to mercurials, and afterwards to ſuch things as are 

roper to Ding ps the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 
be deſtroying the E 1 ova, prevent the regeneration 
of theſe animals. us, two drams of calomel may be 
given with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed up with 
conſerve of wormwood over night; and the next morn- 
ing the above purge: theſe may be repeated in ſix or 
eight days. Or the following mercurial purge may be 
given, which will be leſs troubleſome, and no leſs effi- 
cacious. | 


Take crude quickfilver, two drams ; Venice tur- 
pentine, half an ounce; rub the quickſilver till 
no gliſtening appears'; then add an ounce of aloes, 


a dram of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil of 


ſavin, and a ſufficient quantity of fyrup of buck- 
thorn to make a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with the 
uſual precautions in regard to mercurial phyſick; and theſe 
powders intermediately.. 


Take Leue tin and Æthiops mineral, of each 
half an ounce: give every night in a maſn, or his 
corn. | | 


The various preparations of antimony and mercury 
mult be given ſeveral weeks together, in order to get en- 
tire riddance of theſe vermin. The Æthiops mineral 
may be given to the quantity of half an ounce a day; 
the mercurius alkaKſatus to two drams a day, incorporated 
with a bit of cordial ball. The cinnabar powders, as di- 
rected in the farcy, are noleſs effectual: and when worms 
are bred from high feeding, or unwholſome food; rue, 
puns tanſy, ſavin, box, and many other ſimples, ma 

given ſucceſsfully ; being ſor that purpoſe mixed with 
their food ; as alſo, cut —4 
an ounce a day, ; 


As the generation of worms perhaps principally pro- 
ceeds from a weak ſtomach, and bad Ereition, if the 


cco, from half an ounce to 


| 


of buckthorn. 


Take gentian root, zedoary and galangals of each 
two ounces; chamomile flowers, and tops of 
centaury, of each two handfuls 4 Jeſuits bark 
powdered, two ounces ; filings of iron half. a 
pound; juniper berries four ounces : infuſe in 
three gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking the veſ- 
fel now and then: and give a pint of this night 
and morning. | . 


To anſwer this purpoſe alſo, an ounce of filings of 
ſteel finely powdered, has been ſucceſsfully given every 
day for a fortnight, or longer, in the horſe's corn. Bart- 
let's Farriery, pag. 150. | Fe” 

WOUND, a hurt given by violence. oy 

In all freſh wounds made by cutting inſtruments, there 
is nothing more required than bringing the lips of the- 
wound into contaCt by ſuture or bandage, provided the: 
part will allow of it ; for on wounds of * hips, or other 
prominent parts, and acroſs ſome of the large muſcles, the: 
ſtitches are apt to burſt on the horſe's lying dow amd xi- 
ſing up in the ſtall; in ſuch caſes the lips ſhoule not 
be brought cloſe together ; one ſtitch is ſufficient for a 
wound two inches long ; but in large wounds they be-at 


muſcles, care ſhould be taken to paſs the needles propor- 
tionably deep, otherwiſe the wound will not unite pro- 
perly from the bottom. Po Ooty © 
Should the wound bleed much from an artery divided, 
the firſt ſtep ſhould be to ſecure it, by paſſing a crooked 
needle underneath, and tying it up with a waxed thread: 
if the artery cannot be got at this way, apply a buttoncof” 
lint or tow to the mouth of the bleeding , dipped in 
a ſtrong ſolution of blue vitriol, ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, 
or hot oil of turpentine, powdered vitriol, or-colcothar,,. 
&c. and remember always to apply it cloſe to. the mouth 
of the bleeding veſſels, and take eare that it is there 
by proper compreſs and bandage, till an eſchar is formed; 


alarm you with freſh bleedings. 
I purpoſely avoid ſetting down any famous receipts for 


freſh wounds, whether ointments, or Fryar's balſams,.þe-- 


ing well aſſured, that in a healthy found conſtitution, na- 
ture furniſhes the beſt balſam, and performs herſelf the 
cure, which is ſo often attributed to the medicine; when: 
it is otherwiſe, and the blood is deprived of its balſamic: 
ſtate, as will appear from the aſpeCt of. the wound, and 
its manner of healing, it muſt be rectiſied by proper in - 
ternal medicines, before a good foundation for. healing 
can be laid by any external applications whatever. 

The lips of the wound then being brought together b 
the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered wi 
rags dipped. in brandy, or a pledgit ot tow ſpread with the 
wound ointment, and the wounded part kept as much as 


| poſſible from motion. 


Remember to dreſs all wounds of the joints, tendons, 


and membranous parts, with terebinthinate medicinesz"to_ 
' which may be added honey and tincture of myrrh ; and 


borſe be of a tender conſtitution, and a bad feeder, the f avoid all greaſy applications whatever; ſomentations and 


drink ſhould be given to ſtrengthen his poultiees are alſo generally here of great uſe; the former 


ſomach, and mend his digeſtion; which will prevent t thim and ationuate the impacted fluids, greatly promote a 


the formation of theſe animals interpoſing now and 


free perſpiration in the limb, and facilitate. the. unloading 


an. ounce | the ſurcharge. on the. veſſels, by quickening the motion _ 


- 


an inch or more diſtance ; and if the wound is deep in te | 


otherwiſe it will elude your expectations, and. frequently * 
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we fluids; While the latter, by relaxing the veſſels, abate 
their tenſion, aid relie ye the obſtruction, by promoting 
„ 4 7 d 2 A fe , , 


Punctured wounds from thorns, or any other acci- 
dents, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner; ly- 
ing the beer, or bread and milk poultice over the dreſ- 

| ſing, till ſome ſigns of digeſtion appear; and fomenting 


the part well every day. This method is alſo very ſuc- 
- ceſsfally uſed to thoſe ſwellings, which often ariſe on the 
neck from bleeding, the ſores being ſprinkled with preci-}  JYounds in the feet from nails, gravel, Sc. 


pitate, and burnt allum powdered, to ſetch out the core, 


or fungus, which choaks up the orifice. The uſual me- 


thod is to introduce a piece of vitriol, or ſublimate, 
which often brings on a plentiful diſcharge, fetches out 


with any drying diament. Should the horſe be fererig, 
from the pain, bleed him, give cooling glyſters, and treat 


{him as we have directed in fimple fevers. 


The fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries o 
this kind, is nothing more than the inflammation, which 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes ; ſo that the whimſica 
notions and conceits concerning fire remaining in the 
burnt part, is extremely abſurd. | 


Accidents of this ſort are very common, and ſome. 
times for want of carly care, prove of bad conſequence; 
for the parts being naturally tender, are very ſuſcep- 


the core, and makes a cure; but it is often with the loſs | tible of inflammation ; and when, matter is once form. 


of the vein, and it ſometimes leaves a large ſwelling and 


— 


We rn tp | 
In gun-ſhot wounds, when the ball has not penetrated | th 


too deep, it ſhould be extracted, if it can be fetched away 


without diſturbance, together with any extraneous bodies, 
that might paſs in with it; the wound ſhould be dreſſed 


with the old digeſtive of Venice or common turpentine, 
divided with the yolks of eggs, to which may be added 


ſome honey and tincture of myrrh. The entrance of theſe 


wounds frequently requires to be enlarged, and a depend- 


ing orifice ſhould always be procured if poſſible; and if 


the wound ſhould not digeſt kindly, apply the beer poul- 
tice, and ſoment with the diſcutient fomentation; 

In ſcalds, or burns from gunpowder, or any other 
cauſe, when the ſkin remains intire, bathe the part well, 
and keep it ſoaked with rags 4 ae in ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : ſalt bound thick on the part has been found 
very effectual for this purpoſe,: and indeed all ſaline and 


ſpirituous applications excel others, while the ſkin is yet 

; unbroke ; but when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the part, 

and keep it conſtantly ſupple with linſeed or ſallad oil, and 

. a plaiſter 22 with bees - wax and oil; if the ſkin is fo 
t 


ſcorched, that ſlougbs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with the 


wound ointment and oil of turpentine, and finiſh the cure 


ed, if a free diſcharge is not procured, the bone, which 
is ſpongy, ſoon becomes affected, and the whole ſoot i; 
en in danger. 
When any extraneous bodies, ſuch as nails, ſtubs, 
thorns, &c. have paſled into the horſe's foot, you ſhould 
endeavour to get them out as ſoon as poſſible ; and after 
waſhing the part with oil of turpentine, dreſs the hole 
with lint dipped in the ſame, melted down with a little 
tar ; the foot may be ſtopped up with bran and hogs-lard 
heated together, or put into the turnep, or any ſoft poul. 
tice: this method is generally ſucceſsful, when the nail, 
&c. is intirely removed; but if any piece, or particle, 
ſhould remain behind, which may be ſuſpected by the de- 
gree of pain, and diſcharge of matter ; after paring away 
the ſole as thin as poſſible, introduce a bit of ſponge tent, 
in order to inlarge the hole, that it may be drawn out by a 
ſmall pair of forceps, or brought away bs digeſtion : if tis 
method ſhould not ſucceed, but the lameneſs continues, 
with a diſcharge of a thin, bloody, or ſtinking matter, 
ou muſt no longer delay opening the wound with a draw- 
ing knife to the bottom, and then dreſs as above directed, 
or with the turpentine digeſtive, divided with the yolk of 
an egg, and a little tincture of myrrh afterwards with the 
precipitate medicine. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 246. 
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counties fifteen acres, in ſome twenty, and in 
others, twenty-four, thirty and thirty- four acres. 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other 
cattle, and more properly called the jaundice, See the 
article JAUNDICE. W- 


* 


ARD-LAND, a quantity of land, in ſome | 


2 


. 


Muſeum Ruſticum, noted the frequent fatal effects of the 
diſeaſe in cattle, called the yellows, I, ſome years ſince, 
reſolved to let no opportunity ſlip of being acquainted with 
this complaint, in order to aſſign its cauſe, inaſmuch as I 


? 


apprehend it to be the forerunner of moſt chrouical Gi 


& Having, ſays a correſpondent of the editors of the 
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eaſes, to which great cattle are ſubject, as the murrain receptacle, the gall-bladder, cauſes it to extend to a preter- 
in the guts, ſcowering, aſthma, or wheczing, dropſy, natural fize ; thereby extending the paſſage by its preſſure, 


and loſs of milk, &c. 
has treated of this complaint in a manner 


ſeveral ſtages, in order to effect a cure; and, where this 
complaint has been quite neglected or ill cured, to point 
out the conſequence, by ſhewing how it may appear under 
the above-mentioned ſhapes, which, being miſtaken for 
originals when they are only conſequents, are rarely 
cured, through the firſt cauſe being unknown. 

« This complaint, I apprehend, proceeds from a waſte 
of bile, that is, a preternatural running out of what 1s 
called gall ; occaſioned by the rugz, which are in the 
inner membrane of the neck of the bilious duct, becom- 
ing, by ſome accident, too weak to perform their office, 
ſo that the gall runs out of the bladder nearly as faſt as it 
runs in; by which means it forceth itſelf, or a conſidera- 
ble part at leaſt, into the porus bilarius, inſtead of being 
diſcharged by the ductus communis cholidochus into the 
inteſtines, and, by the means of the vena porta, mixes again 
with the blood, filling that with its ſharp pungent quality ; 
which cauſeth that fluid to become of a ſizy nature, and, 
conſequently, to move ſlowly in the channels through 
which it paſſes; whence ariſes that ſluggiſh diſpoſition the 
beaſt in this complaint is ſubject to, and which is one of 
the firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 

« And the liver, being deprived of the natural heat 


and weight thereof, is, together with the ſizineſs of the 


blood, rendered incapable of performing its office, ſo that 


the ſupply of bile is not equal to the expence ; nor is the 


blood purified from it as it ought, but paſſes on together 
till it fixes in ſome part, and there (if not timely pre- 
vented) forms a tumor very prejudicial to the beaſt. 

«© Theſe tumors I have ſeen appear externally in the 


glands behind the ears, of the ſhoulders, and of the flank, 


in the dewlap, round the corner of the hoofs, and in the 
udder, or milk-bag ; internally, in the form of water, in 
the veins of fat between the muſcular parts of the body, 
in the kidney fat, and even between the coats of the 
uts. 

840 When theſe tumors, which appear externally, come 
to ſuppuration, the beaſt commonly recovers, though fre- 
quently it be a long time firſt. | 

“ The ſeaſons of the year in which cattle are moſt 
ſubject to this complaint, are for about the five firſt weeks 
after they are put out to graſs in the ſpring, during which 
time the ſeaſon is apt to be very warm at days and cold at 


nights; the graſs 8 alſo tender, and abounding with | beaſt 
e 


moiſture: and in like manner in autumn ; at which 
time the days are alſo warm and nights cold; and 
the graſs, on account of autumnal rains, tender as in 
the ſpring, and more ſo, if the preceding ſummer was 
tolerably dry. - 

elbe cattle at theſe ſeaſons being faint and very ſub- 
Jett to perſpire much, by which the pores are greatly 
opened in the day, and ſudden cold coming on at night 
haſtily contracts them; and before the warmth of the next 
day becomes ſufficient to ſet the parts thus contracted at 


liberty, the matter, which ſhould have been diſcharged 
by perſpiration, returns into the blood in order to paſs off 


by urine, by which means a much greater quantity of bile 
15 ſecreted 


otherways would; which paſling into its 


| till the rugz are ſcarcely to be ſeen : where 
« | have not hitherto been able to find uy author who tance made 
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the reſiſ- 
by them is not equal to the preſſure of the 


uitable to the bile, which, conſequently, forces its way haſtily into the 
conſequence thereof, ſo as to trace the ſymptoms in its blood, in the manner bel 


ore obſerved, inſtead of paſſing 
off as excrement by the guts. 7 

“Ihe early ſymptoms attending this diſeaſe, are, a 
ſhaking of the beaſt in a morning, and more particularly 
the hinder parts, as the loins, thighs, and legs; hollow- 
neſs of the eyes, and the hair ſtaring; a dry noſe, and if 
the cold taken be great, hanging of the ears, the ſwel- 
ling of the dewlap, of the glands of the ears, the ſhoul- 
ders, or the flanks, and of one or more quarters of the 
udder, or milk-bag in cows ; with a ſudden decreaſe of 
milk, what remains becoming, after a few days, more 
yellow than uſual, and will, if boiled, curdle : the fore 
teeth are generally looſe, as tho' they would-drop out. 

« If theſe ſymptoms, eſpecially the firſt, remain unob- 
ſerved, as is often the cafe in barren cattle, and ſuch as 
range at large, it frequently happens that the diſorder ſet- 
tles in ſome inward part; as on the pericardium, which 
cauſes wheezing, and the haſk, and uncommon pover- 
guts and meſentery, (or ſweet-bread) 
cauſes the laſk and ſcowering ; and when in the vein of 
fat, between the muſcles, cauſes the dropſy and uncom- 
mon weakneſs. g | 

„In this laſt complaint, on opening a beaſt, the melt 
or ſpleen was very ſmall and thin, not half ſo large as in 
a healthy ſtate, as was alſo the liver; but otherways ſound 
and perfect, the gall-bladder of an uncommon thickneſs, 
and its contents very little. 

6 In opening a beaſt which was waſted, and ſubject to 
wheezing and the haſk, the pericardium was become hard, 
and inclined to calloſity towards the part which joined the 
heart: the heart unuſually large, but ſound : the lights 
very ſound, but ſmall: the melt or ſpleen thin and wi- 
thered : and the liver dryiſh, with a few ſmall hard knots 
therein: the gall-bladder near as the former. | 

6 I have obſerved theſe knobs in others, and generall 
found the gall-bladder, liver, and ſpleen, leſs or more af. 
feed ; thoſe which had the laſk, and ſcowered, generally 
having their guts covered, the inſide with a large quantity 
of mucus reſembling frogs ſpawn : the fleſh of theſe is al- 
ways of a yellow caſt. 

Having ſaid thus much of what I apprehend the cauſe, 
I will now preſcribe what I have very many times known 
uſed with good ſucceſs for a cure. 

&« Firſt, Suffer no blood to be taken away from the 


— 


& Take a handful of rue tops, the like quantity of the 
greater celendine ; ſhred them ſmall, and mix with - 
them one ounce of turmerick root in powder (or 
inſtead thereof red ſanders) ; put hel: in three 

ints of ſtale old ale or beer, and cauſe it juſt to 
il up; when it is cold enough, give it the 
beaſt warm: there is no occaſion to keep the 
beaſt in before or after, unleſs the inclemency of 
weather oblige. _ | | | 


« Two of theſe drinks, at forty-eight hours diftance, 
will perfect a cure, if the diſeaſe be not of long- ſtand- 
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e Should a ſcowering be come on, then, aſter the 
ſirſt drink, give the, following on the intermediate days. 


et ane 5 77 lere wh of 4 | 
Jae two pounds of oak-bark, boil it in one gal- 


Ion of water till one fourth be conſumed; train 
it; in this water boil two pounds of rice till it be 
ſoft; mix with it half a pound of the burnt cruſt 
of bread, taken from the underſide of the loaf ; 
and to all this put two quarts of milk; let it boil 
for twenty minutes ; divide it in two parts, and 
777% one to the beaſt at a time warm.” Muſeum 


u/ticum, vol. II. p. 144. 


YEOMAN, the firſt, or higheſt degree of the plebeians 
of England. The yeomen are properly frecholders, and 
who cultivate their own lands. 

YEW-TREE, the name of a well known tree, com- 
mon on cold ſoils in many parts of England. The tim- 
ber, of the yew-tree is much eſteemed for various uſes. 

Theſe trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
berries in autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, upon a bed of 
freſh undunged foil, covering them over about halt an inch 
thick with the ſame earth. 

In the ſpring the bed muſt be carefully cleared from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon prove dry, it will be proper to 
reſreſh the bed with water now and then, which will pro- 
mote the growth of the ſeeds ; many of which will come 
up the fame ſpring, but others will remain in the ground 
until autumn or ſpring following ; but when the ſeeds are 
preſerved above ground till ſpring before they are ſown, 
the plants never come up till the year after, ſo that by 
ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, there is often a 
whole year ſaved. 

Theſe plants, when they come up, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly cleared from weeds, which, it permitted to grow 
amongſt them, would cauſe their bottoms to be naked, 
and frequently deſtroy the plants when they continue long 
undiſturbed. 

In this bed the plants may remain two years; after 
which, in autumn, there ſhould be a ſpot of freſh un- 
dunged ſoil prepared, into which they ſhould be removed 
the beginning of October, planting them in beds about 
four or ſive feet wide, in rows about a foot aſunder, and 
ſix inches diſtance from each other in the rows, obſerving 
to lay a little mulch upon the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots, as alſo to water them in dry weather until they 
have taken root ; after which they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clear from weeds in ſummer, and 
to train them according to the purpoſe for which they are 
deſigned. 

In theſe beds they may remain two or three years, ac- 
cording as they have grown, when they ſhould again be 
removed into a nurſery, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and the plants eighteen inches aſunder in the 
rows, obſerving to do it in autumn, as before directed, and 


continue to trim them in the ſummer, for what they are 


intended ; aſter they have continued three or four years in 
this nurſery, they may be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, always obſerving to remove them in autumn 
where the ground is very dry ; but on cold moiſt land it 
is better in the ſpring. | 

Theſe trees are very ſlow in growing, but yet there are 
many very large trees upon ſome barren cold ſoils, in di- 
vers parts of England. 
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| YOAK, e, YOKT, a frame of wood, fitted over the 
necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled together, and 
harneſſed to the plough. | 
Horſes and oxen are the animals uſed for drawing 
ploughs. Sometimes the one, ſometimes the other, and 
ſometimes both together. It is impoſhble to determine 
which of theſe is the moſt proper. This depends upon 
the kind of food moſt caſily obtained, the kinds of 
work required, and the expence of breeding, or purcha- 
ſing. If the real labour is to determine this, without any 
other conſideration, then oxen are to be preferred; be- 
cauſe as they ſtand to the draught, they will overcome a 
reſiſtance which horſes will yield to. . 
As it cannot be determined, what kind of cattle are 
moſt proper ſorthe plough'; ſo neither can it be deter- 
mined, what plumber is neceſſary. This depends upon 
the ſtrength of the cattle, and the nature of the ſoil. The 
number varies according to the work in which the plough 
is to be employed, and often according to the cuſtom of 
1 and fancy of the farmer. 
e methods of yoking cattle, in ploughs vary almoſt 
as much as the number uſed. Some of them at firſt fight 
are ſo aukward, that it is needleſs to conſider them. Ihe 
only thing worthy of being inquired into, is, whether the 


| 


cattle ſhould be yoked in pairs, or in a line before cach 
other? We ſhall therefore conſider the advantages and diſ- 
ge attending each way, and compare them toge- 
WET... 

The moſt common way of yoking cattle in ploughs is 
in pairs. 'There are ſome diſadvantages attending this way 
that are obvious. In ploughing the furrows betwixt 
ridges, the land-cattle go upon the ploughed Jand, and 
tread it down with their feet: this, eſpecially if the land 
is wet, hurts it very much. e 

There is another diſadvantage very obvious. When 
there is but as much of the ridge lin ret as to allow 
the land-cattle to go upon it with difficulty, they are fre- 
quently either going into the oppoſite furrow, and there- 
by giving the plough too much land ; or, which is worſe, 
they are juſtling the furrow-cattle upon the ploughed 
land, | 

To remove theſe inconveniencies that attend the plough - 
ng with cattle yoked in pairs, ſome yoke them in a line 
betore each other. It is obvious, that cattle yoked in 
this manner, going always in the furrow, neither tread 
upon the ploughed land, nor juſtle one another. In theſe 
reſpects the yoking the cattle in a line before each other, 
ſeems to have thè advantage. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that this method is not 
quite free from inconveniences. When examined, it may 
perhaps be found attended with as great inconveniencies 
as the other. 

When cattle are yoked in a line, they go all in the fur- 
row. This makes it neceſſary to give the plough more land 
than ordinary, either by the ſoke or the muzzle : for 
if this be not done, the head and ſoke being in the fame di- 
rection with the beam, and the cattle yoked to the middle 
of it, the plough will directly follow the cattle, without 
taking any thing off from the land. Now, it is inconve- 
nient to be obliged to give the plough land either by the 
ſoke or muzzle; for, when the ſoke is turned out of the 
plane of the beam, it makes the plough heavy to draw; 
and when the muzzle puts the draught too much to 
one ſide of the beam, it prevents the plough ſrom going 


upright, 
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* ht, The yoking the cattle in pairs 18 attended with 
* 1 of theſe e for, in this caſe, the quan- 
tity of land, which the plough has naturally, when right 
made, is ſufficient to make it take off a proper furrow. 

There is another inconveniency that attends yoking 
cattle in a line, ariſing from the nature of the animals. 
Horſes and oxen, like men, love their-eaſe, and are 
diſpoſed to throw the burden upon their fellows. This 
they have a better opportunity of doing when- yoked in 
a line before each other, than when yoked in pairs. 
When yoked in a line, each pulls by the traces of the 
one behind him ; and therefore, though it may be known 
when the foremoſt neglects his work, by the flackenmg 
of his traces, yet it cannot be known when any of the 
reſt neglect their work; for though one of them does 
this, yet by the pulling of the one before him his traces 
may be fully ſtretched. But this is eafily diſcovered, 
when the cattle are yoked in pairs; for then every one 
of them has a ſeparate draught. The goadman or driver 
knows, by the poſition of the yokes or croſs- trees, when- 
ever one of them does not draw equally with his fellow ; 
and the ploughman perceives, by the going of the plough, 
whenever any of the two pairs does not draw equally 
with the other: for if the pair that goes foremoſt neglect 
their work, the plough is pulled out of the ground ; and 
if the pair that go hindmoſt neglect their work, the 
plough is pulled in too deep. The reaſon is obvious; the 
plough is made to go at a proper depth, when the two 
forces by which different direCtions are given the plough, 
at at the ſame time. If one of them then ſhould ceaſe to 
act, the plough cannot go right. If the foremoſt pair 
ſhould ceaſe to draw, the plough having too little eard for 
the direction of the draught of the hindmoſt pair, will 
come out of the ground: and if the hindmoſt pair ceaſe 
to draw, the plough having too much eard for the direc- 
tion of the draught of the foremoſt pair, will go in too 
deep. This does not hold in an ox-plough : for as the 
foam by which the foremoſt pair draw is fixed to the yoke 
of the hindmoſt pair, the whole force applied to the 
plough is in the ſame direCtion ; and therefore, though 
any of the pairs ceaſe to draw, there is no alteration in 
the going of the plough. 

There is yet another inconveniency that attends the 
common way of yoking cattle in a line before each other, 
When the fore cattle are all yoked to the traces of the hind- 
moſt, it is obvious, that as the beam, to which the draught 
1s fixed, is much lower than his ſhoulders, by which the 
reſt pull, ſuch a weight muſt be laid upon his back or 
ſhoulder, as muſt render him incapable of giving any aſſiſt- 
ance. Befides, as the whole force is applied in the di- 
rection of the traces of the hindmoſt horſe, it cannot have 
ſuch influence on the plough, as when a part of it is in a 
direction more horizontal. When a body is to be moved 
forward in any direction, the nearer that the direction of 
the force applied approaches to the direction of the body, 
it acts with greater influence. And therefore, as the 
p:ough moves horizontally, and as the direction of the 
united draught of a ie with the cattle yoked two a- 
breaſt, 1s more horizontal than the direCtion of the draught | 
in a plough with cattle yoked in a line, the fame ſorce ap- 
plied will have greater influence. 

When theſe two different ways of yoking cattle in 
ploughs are thus conſidered and compared together, it is 


ciſſicult to determine which ought to be preferred. Each 


of the two ſeems preferable to the other in a certain ſitua- 


| 


O 
tion. When the land is ſtiff and the labour ſevere, the 
yoking the cattle in pairs ſeems preferable, as it is certain: 
ly the ſtrongeſt draught ; and — 5 the land is wet, and 
in danger ot being much hurt by the treading of the cattle; 
the yoking them in a line before each other ſcenis prefer - 
able ; as thereby they are confined to the bottom of the 
furrow, which is the firmeſt part of the land, and pre- 
vented from doing harm. ; 3 | 

When a perſon uſes two or more ploughs, it is a very 
proper way to have one with the cattle yoked in a line, and 
the reſt with the cattle yoked in pairs. The ploughs 
with the cattle yoked in pairs continue as long as the land- 
cattle have room to go eaſily upon the firm land; and the 
plough with the cattle yoked in a line, follows, and clears 
up the furrows. In this way the cattle yoked in pairs do 
no damage, and the cattle yoked in a line are never uſed 
but where they are of real benefit. | 

To perſons: that incline to yoke the cattle in a line be- 
fore each other, it will not be amiſs to point out a way to 
remove the inconveniency laſt mentioned, and ſhow how 
the cattle may be yoked ſo as to lay no additional weight 
on the back or ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and to 
make the direction of the draught morc horizontal. This 
is done by making the traces of the horſe next to the plough 
but one very long, and fixing them, not to the ſhoulders 
of the horſe behind him, but to the croſs-tree, and by fix- 
ing the traces of the horſe before him, not to his ſhoulders, 
but to his traces at the place where the back-rope is fixed. 
By this the hindmoſt horſe is delivered from the burden 
laid upon him in the other method, as his draught is en- 
tirely independent of that of the reſt. There is indeed 
ſome weight laid upon the horſe immediately before him, 
to whom the others are yoked. But this is but ſmall; for 
his traces are nearly in the ſame direction with theirs, and 
they are yoked to him at a place lower than his ſhoulders. 
By this, likewiſe, the direction of the united draught is 
more horizontal, when there are three or more horſes 
yoked ; it is even more horizontal than when the cattle 
are yoked in pairs. In a four-horſe plough yoked in pairs 
the two forces are equal; but in a four horſe-plough, yoked 
in this manner, the force moſt horizontal is to the other, 
as three to one. | 

The traces of the horſe hindmoſt but one being long, 
will incommode the hindmoſt horſe in turning, if they have 
nothing to ſupport them. To prevent this, two links muſt 
be fixed to the ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and the 
traces paſſed through them ; the links long enough to allow 
the traces to be ſtretched. 

When two horſes are ſufficient for the draught, the 
yoking them in this manner deſcribed for the two hind- 
moſt, removes alſo the ſecond inconvenience mentioned, 
that attends the yoking the cattle in a line: for the plough- 
man diſcerns, by the going of the plaugh, when any of 
them neglect their work, in the ſame manner as when 
there are four horſes in the plough yoked in pairs. 

The ordinary method of yoking oxen, is attended not 
only with all the inconveniencies of yoking cattle in pairs, 
but alſo with the laſt-mentioned inconveniency, of yoking 
cattle in a line. For the ſoam, by which the Ar cat- 


tle draw, is fixed to the yoke of the hindmoſt pair. Their 
yoke being higher than the beam, a great weight is laid 
upon their necks by the drawing of the foremoſt cattle. 
an conveniency may be removed, and the oxen yoked 
in ſuch a manner, as to give two directions to the plough, 
as is done when horſes are yoked in pairs; by which the 

| draught 


draughtwill likewiſeibe 
ſoam o the paitimmedately before the hindmoſt muſt be 
fixed, not to their yoke, but to the beam ; and, to prevent 
this foam from incommoding the hindmoſt in turning, a 
link muſt be fixed to their yoke for it to paſs through, the 
link long enough to allow the ſoam to be fully ſtretched. 
When there are more than two pair in the plough, as is 
moſt common, the largeſt-ſized cattle ſhould be placed next 
the plough, and the ſmalleſt- ſized immediately before 
them. For the lower that the yoke of theſe laſt is placed, 
the nearer will the direction of their ſoam be to the ſoam 
of thoſe before them; and thereby the leſs weight laid 
upon their necks, 'This method of placing the cattle is 
con to the ordinary way : for it may be obſerved, 
that the ſmalleſt- ſized oxen are always placed next to the 
1 But theſe different ways of placing the cattle are 
ſounded upon the ſame reaſon: ſor the ſmalleſt ſized 
oxen ate placed next the plough in the ordinary way of 
oking, that ſo their yoke, to which the ſoam of the pair 
e them is fixed, may be as low as poſſible: for the 
lower that it is placed, the nearer the directions of the 
two ſoams approach each other, and the leſs weight is laid 
upon the * wr the hindmoſt 
reaſon, the loweſt-ſized oxen ſhould be placed in the mid- 
dle, when yoked in the manner propoſed, that ſo they 
a be leſs incommoded by the pair before them. 
* 


in conſidering the moſt proper method of yoking cat- 


tle in ploughs, we had nothing in view but the ſtrength of 
the draught, and conveniency of the cattle ; we would al- 
ways recommend the yoking the cattle in ſuch a way, as 
to apply two forces to the plough in different directions. 
But as we muſt alſo have in our view the going of the 
plough, hence it becomes ir ana; to obſerve, that ſome- 
times it is an advantage, to have the draught of the whole 
cattle in the ſame direction. | 

In ploughing lea, where the ſward is tough, or any kind 
of land, where there are interruptions from roots or the 
hardneſs of the bottom; the plough, if two forces are 
applied to it in different directions, goes very unſteadily, 
ſometimes too deep, and at other times too ſhallow ; and 


made 13 To do this, the) is very difficult to manage. The reaſon is obvious: 


pair. And, for the ſame 


YOM 


when the plough meets with ſuch interruptions, as tend 
to make it , or ſhallower, than its ordinary way 
of going; if at ſame time, the force that acts con- 


trary to the interruption ceaſes, then the plough, in ſpite 
of all the attention of the ploughman, wil * fan 
out of the ground, or go in too deep, according to the ten- 
dency of the interruption. But when there is only one 
force acting upon the plough, it is, in ſome reſpect, like 
the wheeled plough ; it goes ſteadily and at a certain 
depth ; at leaſt, it is not ſo difficult to manage it, as 
when tnere are two forces acting in different directions: 
for though ſome of the cattle, at the time when the in- 
terruption is given, ſhould ceaſe to drawęyet the draught 
continues ſtill in the ſame direction, and the ploughman 
has only the alteration occaſioned by the interruption, to 
rectify. Every perſon knows, that an ox-plough goes 
much more ſteadily than a horſe-plough : and this is oc- 
caſioned, not only by the nature of the animals, oxen 
being more ſteady in drawing than horſes ; but alſo 
by the manner of yoking them, oxen being yoked in 
* 1 manner, as that one force only is applied to the 
plough. 

Thus it appears, that no abſolute determination can be 
given, which of theſe two ways of yoking cattle in ploughs 
is to be preferred. Men muſt weigh the advantages and 
diſadvantages attending each way, and determine accord- 
ing to circumſtances. If the land is of a kind not eaſily 
ploughed, the cattle not well trained, and the ploughmen 
not expert, the work will be beſt performed, if there is 
only one force applied to the plough. But if the land is 
eaſily ploughed, that is, has few things in it to incom- 
mode the plough in going ; if the cattle are well trained, 
and the ploughmen expert, the work will be well enough 
performed, and the labour leſs ſevere upon the cattle, if 
two forces are applied to the plough. in different direc- 
tions. 

YoaAK of land, the quantity of land which a yoak cf 
oxen might plough in a day. | 


The END of the DICTIONARY. 
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to be done in the kitchen, fruit, and 
flower- gardens, as well as in the nurſery, it will 
be proper to give ſome directions for laying out theſe 
incloſures ; conſider the nature of the ſoil beſt adapted 
to bring their reſpeive products to perfection; 
and lay down a few cautions requiſite to enſure ſuc- 
ceſs, aw "14" | Þ 
Neither the huſbandman, nor the country gentleman 
of moderate fortune, who prefers utility io oſtentatious 
ſhow, can ſet about an eaſier or more profitable branch 
of culture, than that of the kitchen and fruit garden, 
which may very properly be intermixed, and occupy one 
and the ſame ſpot of ground, ſince they both require a 
good, deep ſoil, and nearly the ſame expoſure, The walls 
which incloſe the kitchen garden, in order to ſecure its 
product, will be extremely ſerviceable for fruit: and, if 
elegance ſhould be ſtudied, this united garden may ſtill 
be placed out of view from the dwelling-houſe. 
The chief things to be conſidered in the choice of a 
ſpot of ground for a kitchen and fruit garden are, the ſi- 
tuation, the ſoil, the conveniency of water, the extent 
moſt proper to be incloſed, and the manner of incloſing 
it, and laying it out. N 
If the huſbandman can chooſe his ſoil and ſituation ſor 
a garden, the former ſhould be rich, rather ſtiff than 
light and conſiderably deep. Nor is a moderate degree 
of moiſture here by any means an objeQion. The ſituation 
ſhould be nearly level : becauſe heavy rains would waſh 
away the richeſt part of the mould, if the declivity were 
conſiderable. If he has not a level ſpot near his houſe, 
the ground intended for the garden may be made into flats 
with terraces ſupported by Long walls, which will be. 
come uſeful for fruit trees. A gentle inclination may be 
_ preſerved, to anſwer Mr. Miller's idea of having one part 


of dry ground for early crops, and the lower part for late 


crops, in order that the kitchen may be the better ſup- 
plied throughout the ſeaſon with the various ſorts of 
herbs, roots, &c. | 

He ſhould not be diſcouraged at ſome ſeeming diſad- 
vantages to which his ſoil and ſituation may expoſe him; 
for no difficulty is ſo great, but that it may be overcome 
by care, induſtry, and perſeverance. Of this we bave a 
ſtriking inſtance in the following part of a paper which 
D. J. Beal read to the Royal Society, ſome years ago, 
me a view to the improvement of gardening in Scot- 
and, 

had, ſays he, ſeveral conferences with Sir Robert 
Murray (who was an honour to his country, and a bleſ- 
ling to the place where he abode) concerning eſculent and 
olitory gardens, and (under one) nurſeries of ſruit- trees, 


and other uſeful vegetables in Scotland. I repreſented, 


that, almoſt withia my memory, they are become the 
chief relief of England; that auſtere fruit has been 
found to yield the ſtrong and ſprightly liquor which re- 
ſembles the wine of the grape; that the return of gain 
from gardens is great and ſpeedy ; and that nurſeries are 
neither a chargeable nor a burthenſome addition, but a 
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motive of encouragement to perſevere in the nobleſt 
kind of agriculture. Sir Robert granted all I ſaid : and 
I am ſure he executed all that he could for the benefit 


of his own country, and of this. But, ſaid he, there 


are ſo many rocks, and ſuch. bleak winds, in Scotland, 
that it can hardly draw in the fame yoke with England, 
for gardens and orchards. I replied, that in Devon- 
ſhire and Cornwall they fence their gardens and orchards 
with Flanders furze and tall holly, from the ſea winds; 
that they have Jofty firs and goodly pines in Scotland ; 
and that New England, where the winds are as keen, 
and the ſnow and froſt as deep, and as Jong laſting as 
in many parts of Scotland, is nevertheleſs full of fruit- 
ful orchards. And if Scotland be farther in the nörth, 
yet Norway is rich in boſcage; and the ſeeds of the 
hemlock, fir, ſpruce, and cedar, from New England, 
Newfoundland, and Virginia, may perhaps rejoice in 
the exchange of Northern America for the north of 
this iſland. bl e 

„This, I told Sir Robert, I durſt undertake ; that 
when Edinburgh and their chief towns and univerſities 
ſhall plant kitchen gardens, as we do now in England, they 
ſhall receive their grateful reward the firſt year, and bear 
the charges of their nurſeries abundantly, and fo hold on, 
and within ſeven years ſecure their poſterity of the be- 


nefit, and delight themſelves with the fruit of their 


pleaſing labour. | Wa - 

No for fertilizing rocks, I made bold to repeat it 
often, that, within a day's journey of the heart of Eng- 
land, I could ſhew three gardens, the beſt that I have 
ſeen for flowery beauties, Engliſh ever-greens, and 
ſallads all the winter long; all theſe on a hard rock, in 
moſt places but one foot deep under earth, in ſome two, 
and in very few three, with very lofty hills cloſe to the 
ſouth ſide, the declivity of the gardens due north, and 
the rock perfectly bare next to the walls on the north 
ſide. I likewiſe ſaw rich hop yards in the ſame caſe, 
but in deeper. ground, next to the garden on the ſouth 
ſide: and theſe northern hop yards eſcaped many blaſts; 
which ſeized on the hop yards on the ſouth fide of the 
hill. On the fteep aſcent on the north ſide of one of 
theſe rocky hills, where no plough could come, I ſaw a 


plough, for flax ; and I ſaw good flax grow there, to. 


the largeneſs of a village-field. His hand-plough had a 
ſtem of aſh, or ſally, about ſeven feet long, and a plate 
at one fide near the end, to turn the turf; a coulter to 
be let out ſhorter or longer, to cut the turf four, five, 


the ſhallow turf with a hand- 


= 


or more inches deep, as the land permitted, and a ſmall . 


iron wheel. This hand-plough the maſter and the man, 
by turns, drove before them with a walking ſpeed ; 


having leathern aprons before them, to ſave their cloaths. 


For the cauſes of this hardy fertility, let philoſophers ac- 
count. I am ſure of the truth of what I write. * 


It js no hard taſk to ſhovel down the ſhallow and 


moſly turf, from the deepeſt declivities of rocks, into 
places where it may have a receptacle or ſtay, and there, 

to mix and impregnate it with compoſt 
* A 2 i for 
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ſor gardens or vineyards. There too the tenth part of 


an acre in _—_ may yield more profit, than ten 
acres of ordinary tillage in a corn field.” Philoſophical 
, numb. 116. 2 4 

n the other hand, we have many proofs that wet, 
and even vefy marſhy, grounds have been converted into 
excellent kitchen gardens, after they have been drained, 


Such was, formerly, all that large part of Paris which 


Rill cerains the name of li marais (the marſh ;) and ſuch 
were, evidently, ſeveral of our moſt profitable gardens 
around London, The marquis of Turbilly has given 
us farther inſtances of this truth in ſeveral of his noble 
improvements ; and the Memoirs of the truly patriotic 
Society of Berne remark very juſtly, that all legumes 


and pot herbs thrive perſectly well in the black, rich, 


moiſt, and ſomewhat riſing grounds, which moſt com- 
monly ſkirt the borders of marſhes, 

As warmth is eſſentially neceſſary to a garden, it is 
adviſable that the expoſure of the ground intended for 
this purpoſe be to the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth ; and that it be 


protected from the north and north-eaſt either by high 


rounds, or plantations of loſty trees at a ſmall diſtance. 
ruit-trees require to be likewiſe protected from the 
| ſouth-weſt and weſt, which are apt, ia the autumn, to 
ſhake the fruit. 

The huſbandman ſhould here ſpare no trouble or ex- 
pence to render his foil of a yu quality and depth : 
and if it be not naturally ſo, 2 have recourſe 
to one or other of the methods practiſed ſor the im- 
5 according to the nature of his 

round, | 

F Whatever the foil be, the mould in which the plants 
are to live and thrive, ſhould be deep enough to afford 
their room full room to extend themſelves. It appears 
by ſeveral experiments, that the roots of many plants, 
not excepting even annuals, pierce to the depth of 
„ 1 inches, and more. To allow therefore a 
ſufficiency of room, though perhaps more than may be 
really wanted, a” depth of three feet of good mould 
ſhould be allotted them here : and if the ſoil underneath 
is clay, or retentive of water, which would be apt to 
chill the roots of plants, it will be right to exceed even 
this depth. | 

Trenching is the moſt effectual way to obtain a con- 
ſiderable depth of well looſened mould. The com- 
mon method of doing this, when the ſoil underneath is 
clay, 1s to begin with digging a trench four or five feet 
wide, either along or acroſs the whole ground; then to 
lay in the bottom of it, about half a foot thick, long 


dung, fern, leaves of trees, rotten ſticks, weeds, or 
any other ſuch like traſh, to rot and keep the ſoil from 
binding; then to fill this up with the earth dug out of 


the next adjoining trench, laying uppermoſt the ſpits 
that were loweſt, and ſo to continue till the work is 
finiſhed, without ever going deeper than juſt to the clay, 
though the ſurface be never ſo ſhallow, But if the cla 

be dug into, and part of it be turped up and mixed with 
the other earth, its bad qualities will ſoon be corrected 
by the influences of the air, rain, and one winter's 
froſts ; it will become good and fertile mould, and the 
depth of the ſtaple will be increaſed thereby, eſpecially 
with the addition of a little drift ſand, coal, or other 
aſhes. The beſt time for trenching of land, that it may 
receive the benefit ofbeing well mellowed, is the begin- 
ning of winter; when alſo, being moiſt, it is eaſy to dig. 


here the clay 


depth ſhould not exceed four feet, for 


CLE 


UCT1I ON. 

When the mould on the ſurface is but ſhallow, and 
lies on a bed of ſand, gravel, or looſe earth, it will be 
adviſable to lay a layer of ſtiff earth, inclining to clay, 
at the bottom of the trench. This will be more eſpe. 
cially neceſſary for the growth of trees, or plants whoſe 
roots naturally pierce deep: for by means of this earth, 
thoſe roots will ſpread horizontally in the mould, in- 
ſtead of ſtriking down, as they would otherwiſe do, into 
barren earth, which would immediately make the trees 
decay and become ſtinted. And another advantage at. 
tending this method will be, that as water cannot ſo 
eaſily deſcend through this ſtiffer ſoil, the earth will be 
thereby preſerved in a ſo much moiſter ſtate; yet even 
ſhould not be ſuch as is impervious 
to water; for this, unleſs it lie very deep, would 
be attended with as bad conſequences as the other ex- 
treme, ' 

The general practice of gardeners is regularly to 
trench their ground, and lay it rough in the winter, 
without ſufficiently conſidering the quality of the ſoil, 
or the nature of the earth which lies underneath. But 
a little reflection would convince them of their error, 
Let us, in this light, ſee what is the effect of trenching 
various ſoils. If the ground is naturally light, and lies 
on a bed of ſand or gravel, it is to be feared that every 
ſubſtance brought to improve the ſoil, together with its 
fineſt and richeſt particles, will be carried down into that 
ſand or gravel. Does not too frequent trenching con- 
tribute to this loſs ? as does likewiſe laying the ferſees 
rough in the winter : for the rains waſh the finer mould 
into the hollow places, from whence the depth of the 
ſoil being leaſt there, it is moſt readily carried down into 
the looſe earth underneath. If the foil underneath is 
Riff, frequent trenching is proper in order to bring back 


| to the ſurface the rich mould that has been waſhed down : 


and if it be naturally ſtrong, the laying of it rough in 
the winter is an gy becauſe the winter's froſts 
will moulder its tough ſtrong particles. 

This method of preparing the ground is, undoubtedly, 
expenſive : but its fertility afterwards will yield an am- 
ple reward, | 

Plenty of water is abſolutely neceſſary in this garden, 
and therefore great care ſhould be taken to provide it, in 
ſuch manner that it may be come at as eaſily as poſſib'e. 
f a ſufficient ſupply of it can be obtained from the neigh- 
bouring grounds, two or three baſons ſhould be made in 
different parts of the garden, if it be a large one; for 
when the water is to be carried to a conſiderable diſtance, 
the expence attending this neceſſary buſineſs will be 

reat, and there will be danger of the plants ſuffering 
for want of it ; labourers being very ſparing of their 
work, eſpecially when it is toilſome, unleſs they are 
well looked after. The ſize of theſe baſons ſhould be 
proportioned to the quantity of water that will be 
wanted, or with which they can be ſupplied : but their 
= of accidents, 
if people ſhould chance to fall into them : beſides which, 
deep water is not ſo well warmed and tempered with the 
ſun and air, 'as when it is ſhallow, 

The methods uſed for collecting and preſerving of wa- 
ter in ponds or reſervoirs in the Feld, are equally appli- 
cable to the making and repleniſhing of theſe baſons in 
the garden. But it will be proper here to add the follow- 
ing more particular cautions and inſtructions of Mr. 
iller, who, after obſerving, that the beſt time of = 
* ye 
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or ſandy land, and for afterwards covering that 


clay with 2 thick layer of coarſe gravel, is in autumn, 
when the ſun is declining, and the weather temperate, 
adviſes, ©* as a farther means of n clay from 
being cracked by the heat of the ſun, or by froſt, to lay 
upon the rim or topof it, around the ſides of the baſon, 
a ſtratum of ſand, then a ftratum of good 
upon this a layer of thick turf. The thus laid will 
root in the mould underneath, and bind the whole firmly 
together: and it ſhould be laid as far down the infide of 
the baſon, as the water is apt to ſhrink to, that no part 
of the clay may be wholly expoſed to the weather, 

« No trees or ſhrubs ſhould be ſuffered to grow near 
theſe baſons, leſt their roots ſhould penetrate into them, 
and thereby occaſion holes through which the water 
would find an eaſy paſſage. Neither ſhould theſe reſer- 
voirs be made near to tall trees, becauſe the ſhaking of 
them, by violent winds, would be apt to looſen and 
crack the clay. | | 

« [n countries where clay proper for this purpoſe can- 
not be eaſily had, theſe baſons are frequently lined with 
chalk beaten into fine powder, and made into a fort of 
mortar, which is rammed down and worked very hard 
and firm all over their inſide, This cement holds water 
very well, if the pond be not ſuffered to remain too long 
dry : for when this happens, the ſun and wind are apt to 
crack the chalk, and theſe cracks generally extend 
through its whole thickneſs, ſo as to let out the water. 

« Some line theſe ponds with bricks laid in terras, 
which is a method where the ground is very looſe 
and ſandy; becauſe when theſe walls are well built, the 
ſurrounding earth _—_ be rammed down cloſe to them, 
ſo as to prevent its falling away, or ſettling from them. 
But, as heat is apt to crack the terras, no part of this 
lining ſhould be left long dry and expoſed. 

“Others again uſe for this purpoſe a cement of pow- 
dered tile and lime, two thirds of the former to one third 
of the latter, beaten well together, and worked up with 
but little water : for the Riffer it is, and the more it has 
been beaten, the better it will be, With this cement 
they cover the ſurface of the walls of baſons about two 
inches thick, laying it very ſmootb, and taking great care 
that no ſticks, ſtraws, or ſtones be mixed with it. This 
is generally done in dry weather; and as ſoon as the 
whole inſide of the baſon has been plaſtered in this man- 
ner, it is rubbed over with oil or bullock's blood, and 
the water is let in immediately after. This cement has 
the property of hardening under water, ſo as to. be 
equal to ſtone ; and it will continue as long ſound.” 

Where a ſupply of water for baſons and ponds cannot 
be obtained, wells muſt be dug ; and it is generally ad- 
| Viſed, that the water taken out of them be expoſed to 
the ſun and air for ſome time, before it is uſed, be- 
cauſe, ſays Mr. Miller, the rawnels of this water, 
* freſh drawn, is not agreeable to the growth of ve- 
getables. | 

The ſize of this garden ſhould be in proportion to the 
wants of the family; but with a much larger allowance 
of ground than is uſually allotted, in order that the plants 
may be benefited by ſtirring the earth between them 
whilſt they grow. The great and manifeſt advantages 
of this praQice, eſpecially in the culture of pulſe and 
garden plants, have been 2 evidently ſhewn by numbers 


of experiments related in the former parts of this work, 


| of high importance, 
| It ſhould be incloſed with a 
| ſtone ; but brick is beſt, for the 


earth, and 


U C T. I oO N. 
| that we cannot but again recommend it here 


4 
a3 an object 


a r conveniency of 
nailing up the fruit-trees which are to be planted againſt 
it. The thickneſs of theſe walls ſhould be proportioned 
to their height, which ſome run up to twelve or fourteen 

feet, or more: but nine or ten will be enough for almoſt 
any kind of fruit; and in this caſe thirteen inches, that 
is to ſay, a brick and a half, will be a ſufficient thickneſs; 
though two bricks will be better, for duration, Their 
inſide ſhould be built as ſmooth as poſſible, and, to 


| ſtrengthen them againſt high winds, piers ſhould be run 


up with them, at the diſtance of about twelve or 
fourteen, feet. from each other, according to the uſual 
extent of the fruit-trees for which they are intended. 
As to pears, which ſpread very wide, and frequently 
grow much above the height here mentioned, they do 
not require the aſſiſtance of a wall; unleſs it be ſome 
of the lateſt winter ſorts, and theſe the curious, who 
will be at the expence, may plant againſt walls built on 
purpoſe for them. Theſe piers may project ſix or 
eight inches on the outſide of the wall, for the ſake 
of greater ſolidity 3 and they ſhould advance about four 
inches on the inſide, for the convenience of fixing to 
them trelliſes, by building the wall on arches; and 
planting the trees af thoſe arched places, as Mr. Hite 
adviſes, the trees will be thereby enabled to extend theip 
roots underneath the wall; which will prove very ad- 
vantageous to their growth. 1 ; 

If the quantity of walling which ſurrounds the 
kitchen garden be too little to furniſh the defired ſup- 
ply of fruit, a croſs wall may be built through the mid- 
dle of this ground; or, where the ſize of the garden 
will admit of it, there may be two croſs walls: but 
theſe walls muſt not, by any means, be leſs than 
eighty or a hundred feet aſunder. More will be yes 
etter. | | 

Mr. Miller is clearly of opinion that the beſt aſpect 
for walls in England, is to have one point to the eaſt- 
ward of the ſouth ; becauſe theſe will enjoy the benefit 
of the morning ſun, and be leſs expoſed to the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt winds (which are very injurious to fruits in 
this country) than thoſe which are built due ſouth. 
© | knows, ſays he, that many perſons object to the 
turning of walls the Jeaſt point to the eaſt, on account 
of the Vlights which they think come from that quarter 
in the ſpring : but from many years experience and ob- 
ſervation, I can affirm, that blights as often attack 
thoſe walls which are open to the ſouth-weſt, as thoſe 
which are built to any other aſpect; and I believe thoſe 
who will be at the trouble of obſerving for ſeven years, 
which aſpected walls ſuffer moſt from blighes, will find 
thoſe which are built with a point to the eaſtward of the 
ſouth, as feldom blighted as thoſe which are turned - 
to any other aſpect; therefore in the contrivance of 
a kitchen garden, there ſhould be as great a length of 
theſe walls built as the ſituation of the ground will 
admit. f 9 a | 

«« The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth ; and the next to 
that ſouth-eaſt, which is preferable'to the ſouth-weft, 
for the reaſons before aſſigned : but as there will, for 
the moſt part,” be ſouth-weſt and weſt' walls in every 
garden, theſe may be planted with ffuits which do not 


. 


require ſo much heat to ripen them, as thoſe __ | 
| 1 141 = F> for 


wall, either of back or 5 
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'for the beſt walls ; but wherever there are north walls, 


thoſe will only be pr for baking-pears, plums, 
and morello L ervin ae 
cherries may be * againſt theſe walls, to ſuppl 
the table till peaches, neQarines, and plums are ripe. 

In whatever manner the walls are made, this garden 
ſhould be well ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt, 
by a diſtant plantation of High timber-trees, if nature 
has not otherwiſe provided a ſufficient defence from 
thoſe quarters, | | 

In the diſtribution of this garden, particular care 
ſhould be taken to lay the walks out ſo as to obtain the 
greateſt convenience that can be for ſupplying each part 
of it with manure and water, and as eaſy acceſs as poſ- 
fible to its different quarters, which may be ſurrounded 
by a border planted with eſpaliers. T he manner of 
forming eſpaliers will be directed when we come to ſpeak 
of the training of fruit - trees. 

- Theſe walks ſhould be firm enough to bear at leaſt 
the weight of a loaded wheel-barrow, and wide enough 
jor the convenient carriage of whatever there may be oc- 
ſion to bring into this garden, or to carry out of it. 
Mr. Miller is againſt making them of gravel ; becauſe, 
as it will very often be neceſſary to wheel manure, 
water, &c, upon them, they would ſoon be torn up and 
rendered unſightly ; unleſs care be taken that the wheel 
be broad; or rather that it be a roller as wide as the diſ- 
tance between the ſides of the wheel-barrow. 

For the ſame reaſon he rightly condemns turf-walks 
here, and adviſes, as the beſt for a kitchen garden, thoſe 
which. are laid with a binding ſand. In effect, theſe 
are the eaſieſt kept of any: for when either weeds or 
moſs begin to grow, ſcufflingof them over with a Dutch 
hoe in dr weather, and raking them over a day or two 
aſter, will render them as clean as when they were firſt 
laid: or if they are covered with duſt taken from great 
roads, this will bind and become very firm. 

If the ſoil is ſtiff and apt to retain water, narrow un- 
* drains ſhould be made by the ſides of the 
walks, to carry off that wet: and where the ground is 

naturally moiſt, lime rubbiſh, flints, chalk, or any 
other ſuch material as can be procured with the leaſt ex- 

nce, ſhould be laid at the bottom of theſe walks; or 
if neither of theſe can be had, the ſand ſhould be laid 


, 


thick upon a bed of heath or furze, and the water will | 


drain through this, ſo that the walks will be firm and 
good in all ſeaſons. 

The ſame means will alſo help greatly to drain away 
the ſuperfluous moiſtute of the whole ground, if the 
ſoil ſhould be naturally too wet; for if they are not 
ſufficient, more under-ground drains may be made acroſs 

different parts of the garden, according to its declivity : 
for moſt kitchen plants are hurt by too much moiſture 
in winter; and trees never produce good fruit when their 
roots lie in water. 

If each quarter of the kitchen garden is to be encom- 
paſſed by eſpaliers, the walks which divide thoſe quar- 
ters ſhould be wide enough to afford admittance to the 
warmth of the ſun, and to a free current of air. In this 
caſe they may be, as Mr. Miller directs, ſix feet wide 
in ſmall gardens, and ten or twelve in extenſive grounds. 
Oa each Fe of theſe walks, the eſpalier ſhould be planted 
in a border four or five feet wide; by which means the 
two eſpaliers . will be far enough aſunder for their roots 
Sever to injure one another, Theſe borders may be 


* 


- 


fown with ſmall ſallading, or any other herbs that do 
not continue long or root deep; ſo that no ground need 
be loſt, and the continual ftirring and manuring of it 
for theſe productions will be of great ſervice to the roots 
of the trees, TE 

The borders along the ſouth and other walls that haye 
a good expoſure ſhould, in the opinion of this experienced 
gardener, be at leaſt eight or ten feet wide, in order to 
allow the roots of the fruit-trees that are planted againſt 
them full room to extend themſelves. Such of theſe as 
face the ſouth may be ſown for early crops of plants 
which do not root deep, and thoſe that are expoſed to 
the north will do for late crops : but no deep rootin 
plant, eſpecially peaſe and beans, ſhould ever be plac 
too near the trees; though moſt gardeners are apt to 
tranſgreſs greatly in this reſpeQ, as well to preſerve their 
crops in winter, as to bring them forward in the ſpring; 
both which ends might be anſwered * well, and 
without prejudice to their fruit: trees, by making reed 
hedges in ſome of the warmeſt quarters, and ſowin 
cloſe to them their eatly peaſe, beans, &c. if ſuc 
fences are found to anſwer the purpoſe of forwarding 
their growth. | 

It is a general opinion, that plants which are ſheltered 
by walls, ſo as to be defended from nipping winds, and to 
have the additional warmth of the reflected heat of the 
wall, are leaſt liable to be deſtroyed by the winter's froſts ; 
for which reaſon it is that early crops are moſt commonly 
in borders ſo ſituated, The ſun will undoubtedly give 

reater motion to the ſap of plants there, and they may, 

or this reaſon, ſeem to be the ſtronger. But if we con- 
ſider, that the walls yield no protection againſt the ſe. 
verity of the night's froſt, and that the effect of this 
froſt muſt be moſt ſeverely felt by plants whoſe ſap is 
in the greateſt motion; we may rather fear that this 
ſituation, inſtead of being beneficial, may, in fact, 
counter- act the very end propoſed. To be ſatisfied of 
this fact, a gentleman ſowed ſome early peaſe in a bor- 
der at the foot of a ſouth wall, and at the ſame time 
ſome others, of the ſame ſort, in an open field ad- 
jacent to the garden ; and he found, that the Jatter 
were by much the leaſt damaged by the winter's froſts ; 
nor did he perceive any great difference in the ſeaſon of 
their blooming. 


the eye: but it matters not, in other reſpects, what 
ſhape this garden is of ; eſpecially as all groſs irregulari- 
ties may eaſily be hid in the laying of it out. Thus, 
when this is done, any of the ſlips cut off by the gar- 
den-wall, may, if large enough, and well —— to 
the ſun, be ſet apart for a place to make hot- beds for 


early cucumbers, melons, &c. One would wiſh this 


ſpot to be as near as poſſible to the ſtables, for the con- 
venience of ſupplying it with dung; and to have it 
without the wall is certainly moſt eligible, becauſe that 
will ſave a great deal of filth and litter in the garden, 
and remove from the noſe and eye an object which is not 
of the moſt pleaſing kind. If this lip is long enough 
to admit of an annual ſucceſſion of new beds during two 
or three years, they will be much better than when they 
are continued more than one year on the ſame ſpot: and 
as it will be abſolutely neceſſary to fence this melon 
ground, as it is called, round with a reed hedge, this 
may be ſo contrived as to be moved away in pannels, in 


"ſuch manner that there will be no occaſion to ſhift any 


A ſquare or an oblong form will be moſt agreeable to 
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thing more than one of the Eroſs partitions, or fences, 
each year. * 2 fi EVI CT CIP 3 94 2 * 


The importance of the precept particularly here, will 


juſtify our mentioning again, that the dunghill, ſet apart 
for this, or for any other 33 of gardening or agri- 
- culture, ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds: for 
if weeds are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds upon the 
dung, they will be brought into the garden or other 
cultivated ground, ſhoot up, damage every crop of uſeful 
plants, and occaſion a perpetual labour to extirpate 
them. n 

Another caution given by Mr. Miller, as abſolutely 
neceſſary to be obſerved, is, to carry off all the refuſe 
leaves and ſtumps of cabbages, the ſtalks of beans, 
and haulm of peaſe, as ſoon as they have done bearing; 
for the ill ſcent which moſt people complain of in 
kitchen gardens, is wholly occaſioned by thoſe things 
being ſuffered to rot upon the ground, The leaves of 
cabbages — be given to hogs or other animals, while 
they are freſh, and the reſt of the traſh may be thrown 
upon the dunghill, which it will help to enrich ; or 
ſuch as will keep may be preſerved, to be thrown in 
the bottom of trenches, in that part of the garden which 
is to be trenched the following autumn. 

And here we cannot help pointing out a neglect too 


common among gardeners, we mean, the letting their 


plants remain on the ground till they have ripened their 
ſeeds, and wither : not conſidering that whillt a plant is 
in full fap, it preſerves the earth in a Jooſe ſtate, pro- 
bably by means of the moiſture perſpired from its roots ; 
but if permitted to ſtand till its ſeed is ripe, or the plant 
withers, it leaves the impoveriſhed earth dry and hard, 
1 itſelf become entirely void of ſap. 


e moſt important points of general culture here 


conſiſts in good digging, keeping the ground clean, 
manuring the ſoil, and allowing proper diſtances be- 
— the plants, according to their ſeveral kinds and 
growth. 0254445 eb 

The kitchen garden, if it be rightly managed, is 
the moſt uſeful and profitable ſpot of ground, that either 
the country gentleman or farmer can cultivate. It is 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to every family in the country, 

where the neareſt market-town is generally at too great 
a diſtance, and, at the ſame time, too poorly furniſhed 
with plants and roots, to afford a proper ſupply. 


We ſhall conclude our obſervations on the kitchen 


garden, with laying down two rules neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. Never let the ground be crowded with more 
plants that it is able to nouriſh properly. 2. Never let 
any part of it remain unoccupied, for want of a due ſuc- 
ceſſion of crops. By this means the maſter, whom we 


would adviſe to be always his own gardener, at leaſt ſo 


far as perſonally to direct and ſuperintend the whole 
management, may have his table conſtantly ſupplied 
with ſuch vegetables as he likes beſt; no part of his 
e will lie uſeleſs, and each of its productions will 

brought to perfection. ä 

We have already obſerved, that the kitchen and fruit- 
gardens may very properly be intermixed, and occupy 
the ſame ſpot of ground. But notwithſtanding this, 
their various productions will require a very different 


treatmefit, though in the ſame incloſure: we ſhall. 


therefore now proceed to conſider the latter, more parti- 


cularly with regard t 
obſerved in S aide en | wo 2 
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Ing Borders for Peaches, Neftarines, Plums, Pears, 
. | Cherries, &. . 
If che land be a ſtrong clay, take ſea ſand, if it may 
be eaſily had, if not any other ſand that is neareſt, and 
about one ſixth of the quantity of coal aſhes, that has 
been kept very dry ; riddle them, but not too fine: for 
if ſome of the larger parts be left, they will diſunite the 
tough body of clay, make it more open and tender, and- 
the finer parts that are more burnt, will increaſe its ſalts. 
But if aſhes cannot be had, let one twelfth part of 
lime be added to the ſand. About one third part of the 
depth of the border ought to conſiſt of theſe ingre= 
dients; and in trenching the borders, there muſt be 
a layer of theſe, and a layer of the natural ſoil, from 


the bottom to the ſurface, in the above proportion, well 


mixed together, | 

If the ſoil of the borders be mixed with large pebbles, 
they muſt be picked out, and laid in the drains, where 
they will be uſeful. And as this kind of ſoil js generally 
of a looſe ſandy nature, it muſt be mixed with ſome- 
_ more ſtrong and binding, namely with clay, the 
tougheſt that can be got near the place. If it be 
taken from ditches whoſe ſoil is naturally a clay, 
or from ditches where there is ſometimes a current of 
water from arable fields of the ſame kind of ſoil, and 
there leaves its ſediment, it will anſwes the purpoſe. 
very well, WAG, 2 

At the bottom of the borders lay this clay fix inches 
thick throughout, which will prevent the moiſtwe. 
running out too faſt in the ſummer, as it is too apt to do 


in ſandy ground, eſpecially where there are proper, 
drains made. When you have laid down the clay, and, 


by that means formed a ſound bottom, let a- ſufficient: 
quantity of the clay be procured, and to each cart- load 
of the clay let there be added an equal quantity of the 
natural ſoil, three pecks of lime, or rather pigeons-- 
dung, and five of ſoot, and the whole wel] mixed to- 
gether : if coal or wood-aſhes be uſed inſtead of foot, 
they muſt be made very fine, otherwiſe they will open, 
this kind of ſoil too much ; beſides, the finer -are 
made by burning, the more they will enrich the ground: 
by ſalts. f 1 . 
If the borders are to be planted with trees where 
others have grown before, the depth and quality of the. 
ſoil muſt be examined; and if it be deep enough, and 
compoſed of a mixture of ſand and clay, it will require 
to be trenched only, to draw off the too great quantity, 
of moiſture, and a proper addition of lime or. ſoot. to be. 
mixed with the ſoil. . © REM 
But if the borders are deſigned for vines and figs, the: 
natural ſoil ſhould be mixed with rubbiſh, as lime 
ſcraps, ſmall pieces of bricks, &c. for a foot deep at 
the bottom or more; for both the vine and fig- tree 
proſper beſt, and yield the fineſt fruit, in a _ ſoil, 
with a rock near the ſurface. If the land be ſandy, the 
lime ſcraps, &c. may be omitted, and only the ſoot, 
&c. added, as before directed. 7 
It will be neceſſary to obſerve in trenching all borders, 
to pick out all the roots of bindweed, common thiſtle, 
and all other weeds whoſe roots ſtrike deep into the 


earth; but the roots of couch- graſs, &c. which run near 


the ſurface, may be buried at the bottom of the trenches, 
which will. effectually deſtroy them without any furthex” 


When 


trouble. 
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„The flower, Fay being intended / 
ment and pleafurt, # ſhort account” only of it will be 


"given hece,”'s as the principal vefrgn-c ay! work is 


uthft 

. Tf Adwerigirdeh ſhould be wade: near the back- | 
rot of che houſe, from whence # deſcent of fix or 
ſeven ſteps will figely embelliſh' the whole; Proper 
tbom ſhould'be allowed for-a lawn of ſufficient extent, 
* which; # it be the firſt object that ſtrikes the ſight, will 
have a very pleaſing effect. 
* Mr. Miller very juſtly obſerves, that the great art of 
ing out gardens or p'caſure, conſiſts in adapting their 
ſeveral parts to the natural poſition of the ground, fo 
28 to have as little earth as poſlible to remove, which is 
aſten oge of the greateſt expences that attends the mak- 

in of gardens. 
he boundaries of theſe ardons, whatever they are 
ſeneed with, ſhould be — concealed with planta- 
' tions of flowering ſhrubs, intermixed with laurels and 
other ever-greens to cover the fences, which have a 
* 0ffagreeable” appearance, when they are Jeft naked and 
9.” Nor thould all the boundaries be ſeen from 
one po int of view; and if the country around 
de 4 e pleafing proſpecta, it wilſ be right 
d baun the pleaſure- — # 25 an ha- ha ditch and 


Wall, to to Ja theſe views of open to fight. 
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The NURSERY. 


Tit 203 wats | 


for orna · 


It is not dur intention here to ſpeak of thoſe large 
And extenſive nurſeries, where all kinds of plants, trees, 
und (ſhrubs, ate raiſed for ſale; but a nurſery that is 
© abfohutely n for ſu h country gentlemen as are 
defirous of raiſin anc, trees, &c. for themſelves, 'Two 
or © three acres of nd employed this way may well be 
ſufficient for the moſt extenſive deſigns ; one acre 
wil de fall enough for thoſe of moderate extent, 
And ſuch a ſpot of ground may be always employed for 
„ fowitig the. feeds ol foreign trees and plants; and alſo 
"for raitin many ſorts of biennial and perennial flowers, 
to tranſplant into the borders of the pleaſure-garden ; 
and for raiſing many Kinds of bulbous- rooted flowers 
from feeds, w variety of new ſorts may be ob- 
tained A 6 mich will ſufficiently compenſate for 
"the . and expetice; and,” at the ſame time, afford 
'a very ee entertainment to yeucomen who are 
fond 57 theſe innocent amuſements. 

Such 4 burkefy as this ſhould be conveniently ſi tuates 
bot water? for ww that is wanting, A neceſſary ex- 
872 IU bi he the carriage of it in dry wea- 

er. It ö bi 510 as neat the hovſe 2s ean con- 

| Venſegt! be adpiitted," in order to fender it eafy to viſit 
erat Aff kes P*the yea; decauſe it t ir abſolutely ne- 
Leber, that it * be under the inſpection of the 


maſſer, ho muſ 


urg : 
"Wh T- ee e 
AE e gras 
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flowers, ſeedling auriculas, - 


— 


} 
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great ſervice to itz. as; Will alſo the. ſreꝗ 


at once promote the growth of the plants, 


ty — tas try 9% 


I” of this 8 


—— for chew 


very improper. Jor lorts 
becauſe; as: this will zetaia tha — 
and winter, ſo the — IE Iv EEE 
thoſe. of, flowers, Spar af — 2 


— and pulveriſe the 5 and, if it be t 
ridges to receive the 70 Þ winter, it will he 
t. forkipg 
or ſtirring of the ground, both before — lng 
planted. / P ro 
Let the ground be always kept ve from weeds; ler 
if theſe are permitted to gro, they wil roh. 
trees of their nouriſhment. - Another 
is to dig the gound between the ants at 2 
once a year, to looſen it, and give xoom = the young 
fibres of the roots to ſtrike out. But if the ground. be 


ſtiff, it will be the better if the digging be repeated 
twice a year, viz. in October and March; which. will 


and prepare 
the roots for tranſplanting. 

The part intended for the flower · nurſery ſhould be 
well ſituated to the ſun, and defended from. ſtrong 
winds by plantations of trees, or buildings; at the ſame 
time the ſoil ſhould be light and dry, which muſt 
youre be obſerved, eſpecially for bulbous-roated 


In this nurſery the off-ſets of all bulbous-cooted 
polianthuſes, anemonies, 
carnations, &c. ſhould be —— and continue 
there, till become blowies roots, when they 
ſhould be removed into the pleaſur̃e · garden. 
You may alſo, in this raiſe the ſeveral ſorts 
of bulbous-rooted flowers from ſeeds, by which means 
new varieties may be obtained z but moſt people arc 
diſcour . — ging about this work, 7 the 
length of the time — the ſeedlings will come to 
— — it ſhould he — —— thay: of after a 
on has once begun, and con contin 
— year, 3 parcel firſt — has — 
the regular ſucceſſion of them coming annually to 
flower, will not render this made ſo tedious as it 


at firſt appears. 


eren 1 


It is a rule among gardeners, that thoſe . thrive 
beſt which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and ſouth- 
eaſt, 71 . from the north, and have the foil 


d 

* lating of an | orchard, creat care dhould be had 
to the. nature * the ſoil, that ſuch trees as arę 
to grow upon the ground intended to be planted may 
be choſen, otherwiſe there can be little hopes of. their 
ſucceeding ; and it is for want of righily ob 
this method, that we ſee, b 
planted which never arrive to any 
perfection, their trees and their Þodies either 
covered with 'moſs;or the — and Gina ; 
both Which are” evident ſigns of the weakneſs.of the 
trees; whereas, if inſtend of applet, the orchard bal 
been planted wich peats, chetries, or any other ge” 
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that injury : | 
therefore, if the plate be not naturally defended from 


9 
theſe by riſing hills, which is always to 
rene you ſhould plant larg r 
trees at ſome diſtance from the oreh 
purpoſe. ; 

You ſhould alſo have a t to the diſtance 
of planting the trees, which is what few people have 
rightly conſidered : for if you plant them too cloſe, 
they will be liable to blights; and the air, being 
hereby pent in amongſt them, will cauſe the fruit to 
be ill-taſted, having a great quantity of damp vapours 
from the perſpiration of the trees, and the exhalations 
from the earth mixt with it, which will be imbibed 
by the fruit, and render their juices crude and un- 
wholeſome | 0 


timber 
„ to anſwer this 


Wherefore we cannot but recommend the method 
which has been lately practiſed by ſome particular 
gentlemen with very t ſucceſs; and that is, to 
plant the trees fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in re- 
gular rows. The ground between the trees they plough 
and ſow with wheat and other crops, in the ſame man- 
ner as if it were clear from the trees; and they obſerve 
their crops to be full as good as thoſe quite expoſed, 
except juſt under each tree, when they are grown large, 
and afford a great ſhade ; and, by thus ploughing and 
tilling the ground, the trees are rendered more vigorous 
and healthy, ſcarcely ever having any moſs, or other 
marks of poverty, and will abide much longer, and pro- 
duce better fruit. 

If the ground in which you- intend to plant an or- 
chard has been paſture for ſome years, then you ſhould 
plough in the green ſward the ſpring before you plant 
the trees: and, if you will permit it to lie a ſummer 
fallow, it will greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two 
or three times, to rot the ſward of graſs, and prevent 
_ frowng _ | | 

t Michaelmas you ſhould plough it deep, in 
order to make it looſe for the an > of ft Mage 
ſhould be planted thereon in October, provided the ſoil 
be dry ; but, if it be moiſt, the beginning of March 
9 a better ſeaſon, 

hen you have finiſhed planting the trees, 
ſhould provide ſome ftakes to — "6.0 — 


. 
- 


do ſow too near the trees, nor ſuffer 


following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
cut a quantity of green turf, which 
vpon the ſurface of the ground about their 
turning the graſs downward ; which will pre- 
ſun and wind from drying the ground, where- 
the firſt year, they will be ont of danger, provided 
, out oy 
have can vol the Ws eſe 
| ever you | nd between th 
trees, you muſt be pe. Not by i too among 
their roots, left you ſhould cut them off, which would 
greatly damage the trees: but, if you do it cautiouſly, 
the ing of the ſurface of the ground will be of 
great to them 3 though you ſhould obſerve never 


. 


an rootin 

weeds to grow about them, which would exhauſt ny. 
I, after the turf which was laid round the trees be 
Jou dig it in gently about the roots, it will 
greatly encourage them. There are ſome perſons who 
plant many ſorts of fruits together in the ſame orchard, 
mixing the trees alternately ; but this is a method 
which ſhould always be avoided; for hereby there 
will be a very great difference in the gr of the 
trees, which will not only render them unſightly, but 
alſo the fruit upon the lower trees ill taſted, by the tall 
ones overſhadowing them ; ſo that, if you are deter- 
mined to I ſeveral ſorts of fruits on the ſame ſpot, 


be pre · | goodneſs of the ſoil, and ftarve them. 


2 ſhould obſerve to place the largeſt growing trees 
ackwards, and ſo proceed to thoſe of leſs growth, con- 
tinuing the ſame method quite through the whole plan- 


tation; whereby it will appear at a diſtance in a regular 
ſlope, and the ſun and air will more equally paſs through 
the whole orchard, that every tree may have an equal 
benefit therefrom, 
The ſoil of your orchard ought to be mended once 
in two or three years with dung, or other manure, 
which will be abſolutely neceſſary for the crops ſown 
between ; ſo that where perſons are not inclinable to 
help their orchard, where the expence of manure is 
pretty great; yet, as there is a crop expected from the 
ground beſides the fruit, they will the more readily be at 
the charge upon that account. 
In making choice of trees for an orchard, you ſhould 
always obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly a-kin 
to that where they are to be planted, or rather poorer ; 
for, if you have them from a very rich ſoil, and that 
wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they will 
not thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years after 
planting ; fo that it is a very wrong practice to make 
the nurſery, where .young trees are raiſed, very rich, 
when the trees are deſigned for a middling or poor 
ſoil, The tregs ſhould alſo be young and thriving ; 
for, whatever ſome perſons may adviſe to the con- 
trary, yet it has always been obſerved, that though 
large trees may grow, and produce fruit, after being 
removed, they never make fo trees, nor are ſo 
long-lived, as thoſe which are planted while young. 


the wind will blow them out of the ground ; which will 
do them much injury, eſpecially if they. have been 


Theſe trees, after they are planted out, will require 
no other Bs» to Cut out dead * 
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ſuch as croſs each other, ſo 2s to render their 
confuſed nd d unkghtly: the too often pruning them, 
ches, is very in by eſpecially 
gum r 
decay in ſuch places where are cut : 
and pears, which -are not of ſo nice a nature, 
will produce a greater quantity of lateral branches, 
which will fill nk pots, 


to e, and ſtone- fruit, N 


of fires, is firſt 2 at the extremity of their 


It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome perſons, that 
we ſhould recommend the allowing ſo much diftance to 
the trees in an orchard, becauſe a ſmall piece of ground 
will admit of very few trees, when planted in this me- 
thod : but they will pleaſe to obſerve, that, when the 
trees are grown up, they will produce a great deal more 
fruit than twice the number when planted cloſe, and 
detter taſted; the trees, when placed at 
a atze diftance, being never ſo much in dan of 
ne * eee as hath been obſerved 


D 
heads | 
. 


v0 
wes 


| vagours which ariſe f p-of the ground, and 
the perſpiration of the trees, colle® the — 
n ſteams ſo as to cauſe what 


call a fire-blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful to their . 


and this is moſt f e e e 
eee open to 


Bu orchards ſboyld,- 
whe gf 42 rh 
ug to allow twice or three times the quan. 


tity of ground; ſince there may be a crop of grain of 
any ſort upon the ſame place, as was before ſaid, ſo 


| that there is no loſs of 42 ound ; and, for a family only, 


it is hardly worth while to plant an orchard ;' ſince a 

kitchen-garden well planted "with eſpaliers will afford 
more fruit than can be eaten while good, eſpecially if 
the kitchen-garden be to the largeneſs of 
the family : — if cy an there may be a 
large avenueof apple-ires extended croſs a neighbouring 
field, which render it pleaſant, and Gabe 
great quantity of fruit j or there may be ſome Aug e rows 
of trees planted to ſurround the fields, &c, — wy 


Herefordſhire, _ great ware for orchards, | fully anſwer the ſame purpole,, ny ” _ — tothe 
Wiiere n 9 that when orchards are fice-blaſts before · mentioned. 
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J is leſs work to be done in the garden than in ſome 

of the ſucceeding months, when the weather is 
more kind and indulgent to all forts of vegetables. 

The gardener is not, however, wholly idle during this 
inhoſpitable month, eſpecially with regard to raiſing early 
cucumvers and melons, for which preparations, if not 
made before, muſt be deferred no longer. „ 


Cucumbers and Melons. 
Let about a load of freſh horſe-dung, not too full of 
ſtraw, be provided. Add a ſmall quantity of ſea-coal 
aſhes to it, mix the whole well together, and throw it 
into a heap ; after laying a few days to ferment, turn it 
over a ſecond time, laying it up again in a heap: if 
there be a conſiderable quantity of ſtraw in it, there 
will be a neceſſity for turning it over a third time after 
having lain a few days; this will rot the ſtraw, and 
mix 1t thoroughly with the dung, ſo that there will be 
the leſs danger of burning when the bed is made. 


dation of your bed, in proportion to your light frame, 
which may very eaſily be done, by ſetting it on the place 
where you intend to make your bed; then mark the 
place where the corners touched the ground, remove the 
frame, and drive down a ſtake in each of the four 
marks, making an allowance for the bed to be two 
inches wider each way than the frame. 


You ſhould remember that 
bed fn r that the place where 
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well ſheltered with reed hedges, 
and the ground very dry. A trench ſhould alſo be 
made in the round of a proper length and breadth, and 
about 2 foot cep, into which let the dung be wheeled, 
and'Carefully ſtirred up and mixed; ſo that no part of it 
be left unſeparated ; for where there is not this care 


taken, the bed will ſettle unequally. Care ſhould alſo 
be taken to beat the dung down cloſe with the back of 


our fork, in ever f the ne tread 
bed but it will 3 N ny 


ſettle gradually of ela why Ty s b 
3 the bed is finiſhed, the frame and glaſſes ſhould 
put upon it to keep out the rain; but no earth ſhould 


be laid on 11 
£2 Ln * 2 ull two or three days after, that the 
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 glalles be kept © —＋ ave time to evaporate. Let the 
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generally ſeverely cold, there 


the heat decreaſes, 
When the dung is thus prepared, mark out the foun- 
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what is ſtill better, cows dung, over the-t: 
dung, which will effectually keep down 
prevent the earth from being burnt, _ 
When the bed has been made four days, take off the 
frame and glaſs, and make it perſectly level and the fur- 
face ſmooth, Then put on the frame, and throw upon 
the dung as much dry earth as will cover it about two 
inches and a half thick. At the ſame time fill four or 
five ſmall pots with rich dry earth, place them on the 


'bed, put on the glaſſes, and keep the whole cloſe till 


the earth in the pots is warm. As ſoon” as this is ef- 
feed, ſow a few-cucumbers or melon ſeeds in each pot, 
covering the ſeeds about half an inch thick with the 
ſame earth as that in the pots. The ſeeds ſhould be at 
leaſt three or four years old. Place the pots in the mid- 
dle of the bed, and draw ſome of the earth of the bed 
round each pot, Cover the glaſſes every night with a 
ſingle mat only for the three or four firſt nights after the 
ſeed is ſown; but the covering muſt be augmented, as 


As the bed is yet very warm, it will be neceſſary to ex- 
amine it every day, that the pots have not too much 
heat, which you may eaſily prevent by _ the pots 
farther from the dung. And this-is indeed the true 
reaſon why the ſeeds are ſown in pots, becauſe they can 
be conveniently raiſed, without giving the leaſt diſtur- 
bance to either the ſeeds or plants, and the injury ariſing 


I rom too much heat, eaſily prevented. 
the hot- 


If proper care be taken, the plants will appear in three 


or ſour days after the ſeeds are ſown, when it will be 


proper to give them air, by raiſing the glaſſes a little 
every day; and if the earth in the pots appear dry, re- 
freſh it moderately with a little water that has ftood all 
night in the bed; but great caution muſt here be ufed ; 
for though the cold muſt be taken off, yet if it be 
too warm it will * the plants. They muſt alſo be 
guarded from the moiſture that frequently drops from 
the glaſſes, for it will greatly injure td e. 
| 15 you find that the heat of the bed is ſtrong, let the 
glaſs be raiſed a little with a prop, when you cover it in 
the evening; and if a mat be nailed to the frame, ſo as 
to hang down over the end of the glaſs that is raiſed, 
the plants will be ſufficiently guarded from the cold, and 
at the ſame time enjoy the advantage of the freſh air, 


till the heat riſes to the top, and n becomes more moderate, the 
1 * 2 
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12 
may be ſhut cloſe every.\night, obſerving to give the 
plants air in the day - time, 2 ang 2 before the 
place, as already directed. 


| 4. eLlad: 21 513 25A 
As theſe plant ate very, Jia p > ſuffer from various 
cauſes at this alen of the year,. 11 he very prudent 
to ſow a little more of the ſame feed i the ſame bed, 
and, is the ſame manneg 20 » direfted., Nor would 
it by wrong to ſow a Hal at three different times 
in the ſame bed, that if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, an- 

„„ fot 7c dogs fn 3c 
When the plants haye been up three or four days, 
ſhould be planted into ſmall pots, and placed in the 


bed ; but you muſt remember to fill the pots the 
day before you intend to remove the plants, with rich 
dry earth, and ſet them within the frame tilt the next 
day, that the earth in the pots may ire a proper de- 
ee of warmtb,. This being done, let about an inch 
of the earth be taken out of the pot; farming a 
mall hollow, like. that. . which might be made by 
Er Flange ot and ly the plane on th 
| ing in the pot, y ants on 

ſide of it, with their roots towards the center, and cover 
their ſhanks near an inch thick, wb ſome of the earth 
that was taken out of the pots. 
ber plants may be thus placed in each pot; but two 
melon plants will be ſufficient for each pot. | 

When all the plants are thus ſet, let the pots be 
plunged into the earth in the bed, cloſe to one another, 
and all the between them carefully filled up with 
earth, At the ſame time let the whole ſurface of the bed 
within the frame be covered. with ſo much dry earth as; 
will prevent the ti 
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hree or four cucum- | gr 


of the ſleam from the dung, 


Jan, 
fot watt tf that heat fubfides: about ten days aſter the 
firſt lining is finiſhed, take the ftraw, hay, or fern; from 
the other two fides of the bed, and lay there's lining of 
freſh 1 26 before directed: this will again tevive 
che heat; and the dry litter chat was laid round the 
bed,” may be now laid round the lining, which will at 
once Poa r- the e 2 great 
meaſure, the heat fron evaporating. } ee precau- 
tions the heat of the bed may be prefeived for near a 
fortnight longer. | | 
y proceeding in this manner with making new 
linings, the plants may be boge in a free growing ſtate 
in the ſame bed wherein the ſeed was ſown, till they are 
fit to be tranſplanted into the bed where they are to pro- 
duce their fruit. N | 
You ſhould obſerve to procure the hotteſt dung for 
linings, and to ſhake it up in a heap eight days before 
you, uſe it; if in that time it be turned once over, 
it will be the fifter for the intended purpoſe, 


Aſparagus. 


In order to raiſe aſparagus on hot-beds, a piece of 
ound that has been made rich with gung, and well 
dug and mellowed, muſt be made choice of. Upon this 
ground ftrike out lipes ſeven or eight inches aſunder, 
and plant the aſparagus roots in at four inches 


diftance, when they ate a year old: in this gurſery they 
are to remain two years, and be kept clean from weeds, 


before A fit for the intended purpoſe. The bot- 
bed muſt be made „and covered imme- 
i with earth fix inches deep, encompaſſed about 


which would A plants. There ſhould always with of ftraw. In this bed plant your aſparagus 
be a magazine of good earth laid under cover to keep it | roots from the nurſery, as cloſe as they can be placed 
dry, in order to earth theſe beds; for if it be taken up together without trimming them. This being done, 
wet it will not only chill the bed, but alſo occaſion great earth, 


damps in it: it is therefore to bave a ſufficiant 
tity of earth prepared long before it is uſed. 


ATED the plants are fairly rooted, which will be 


in two or three days after planting, let them be refreſhed 
with a little water in the warmeſt time of the day; if 
the ſun ſhines, it will be the better ſor the plants ; but 
the water muſt have ſtood a ſufficient time within the 
frame before it is uſed : and as theſe waterings ſhould be 
repeated moderately, as often as the earth in the pots 
grows dry, it will be prudent-to keep a quart bottle or 
two full of water within the frame, that it may be al- 
. ways of a proper warmth to be given to the plants when- 
ever they require it. 

At it is neceſſa 
ſhould lay ſome hay, or fern, round it, As 
high as the earth within the frame, By this means 
neither rain nor ſnow will chill the bed, which would 
cauſe & ſudden decay of the heat, and, conſequently, 
greatly check the growth of the plants. 
| When you find the heat of the bed begins to decline, 
remove the ſtraw, hay, or fern, from the front and 
back of the bed, and apply a lining of freſh horſe- 
dung to both, raiſing it a little higher than the dung of 
the bed, and covering the top two inches thick with 
earth. This covering is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 
the rank ſteam of the dung from entering the frame among 
the plants, where it would prove deſtructive. 

his lining will ſoon revive the heat of the bed, 


"und continue it near 2 forinight longer. But you ſhoulgy 


1. preſerve the heat of the bed, you 
W, 


cover the buds of the plants two inches thick wi 
and let them remain five or fix days, without putting the 
frames and glaſſes over them; then lay three inches 
tbick of earth over the whole, and put on the frames 
and glafſes. In about ten days after planting the buds 
will appear: and then give t what air the ſeaſon 
will permit; for the more air they have, the greener, 
and better taſted they will be. The bed will laſt about 
a month, producing freſh buds daily, if the weather be 
not too ſevere. the heat of the bed begins to de- 
celine, warm horſe-· litter laid upon the glaſſes every night 
will contribute as much to facilitate the ſhoot of the 
buds, as if new dung were applied to the roots. 


Raddiſhes are ſown on a hot-bed having a ſufficient 
thickneſs of good rich light mould, that they may have 
depth to root in before reach the' dung, And to 
have large and clean raddifhes, make holes as deep as 
your finger, about three inches diſtance; drop into 
each hole a ſound ſeed or two, and cover the ſeeds | 
a little, leaving the reſt of the hole open; by which 
means they will ow to the height of the hole before 
they dilate their leaves, and leave a long and tranſparent 
root. | | 
There are ſeveral varieties of raddiſhes ; as the ſmall- 
topped, the deep-red, the pale-red, or ſalmon, and the 


long-topped firiped raddiſh. The ſmall-topped is moſt - 
— — by the gardeners near London, 4 
CA 


Ian. THE GARDENE 
cauſe they require much leſ room than thoſe, which haye 
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any he weather, be opep 7 eginning of this 
month, you ſhould. ſow ſome ſmall-topped a 4. 4 74 
raddiſhes on a Warm e e to the ſup, 

[ £40/1/Y9109 DOE Diuvs> 80 1 01 31 :. 5 
rn reful not to mĩx the ſeeds; 
each ſort ſhould be ſown by ſelf ; for the ſmall- topped 
will be fit to draw a full week at leaſt before the other, 
though bath are ſown, at the ſame time, and HR — fame 
bed. There is alſo another reaſon,. viz. the latter tung 


more to leaves than the former. , 1 
have more room to ſpread, for otherwiſe their roots 

be very ſmall. IO 
Both ſorta ſhould: be ſown pretty thick at this ſeaſon ; 
becauſe. the birds will pick up all can find, and, if 
not prevented, deſtroy the whole. The weather alſo 


will deſtroy ſome ; - ſo that unleſs great care be taken, 
and a conſiderable quantity of ſeed ſown at firſt, very 
ſew plants will come to perfection. Means ſhould there- 
ſore be uſed to keep off the birds; and if the weather 
ſhould prove fr 
or dry fern, ſhook lightly over the bed, will be of great 
ſervice to the tender plants; nor will they be bruiſed by 
this covering, provided care: be taken in laying. it on, 
and taking it off the bed. 
You will do well to ſaw 


leaſt twice in the month, in the beginning and towards 
the latter end; by which means you have a con- 


tinual ſupply of raddiſhes, till the natural crop comes in. 
Some ſow tbeir ſeed an a warm ſpot in the common 
ground, covering it with a ſrame and glaſſes; by which 
means procure a crop at a very acceptable ſeaſon, 
and have often the pleaſuce of ſeeing this bed produce a 
better return than that fown on a hot- bed. 85 


You may alſo raiſe lettuce - plants under a frame with 
apy; at this ſeaſon of the year ; but you muſt be care- 
ul to let them enjoy the benefit of the open air as often 
as * not by lifting up one of the ends of the 
glaſſes, but by taking them entirely off the frame, when 
the weather is dry and mild; but when it is wet, 
the glaſſes myſt be kept upon the frames, though raiſed 
to a very conſiderable hei that the air may have free 
admiſſion to the plants. hen the weather is ſevere, 
they muſt be kept cloſe night and day; and the glaſſes 
covered every night, and even in the day- time if no ſun 
appears, and the wind be very ſharp, with mats, or ſtraw. 


Vou muſt be careful to pick off all the dead leaves as 


they appear upon the plants; and ſtir the ſurface of the 


ground between them oſten, taking way all the weeds, 
or other litter, which would otherwiſe greatly injure 
their growth.. . 


| You may ſow ſome coſs, cabbage, or brown Dutch 
lettuce, about the middle of this month, on a warm 
border, under a wall or pales; obſerving, when you di 
the border, to lay it a little ſloping to the ſun. If the 
weather ſhould prove ſevete ſoon after the ſeed is ſown, 
it will be adviſeable to ſow a little more about the latter 
end of the month, in order to ſecure a forward crop of 
lettuce, left the ſeed ſowu firſt ſhould be deſtroyed. 0h 
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8 „ on whickr the ſeeds ure to 
| tens © e inch hey pof dung will 
e ſufficient, for the e 200 Jaur WW A want of 
frames and glaſſes, hoops fixed-actoſs an covered with 
nl by wer the intention . The bed mult be covered 
ve or ſix inches thick with light dry mould. In this 
0010 let 00 5% U cl T from the back to the 
tout of the, bed, and 8 ach ſort ſown pretty 
thick 4 theſe drill, covering it about a quarter of an 
inch deep with mould. But be ſure ta give the plants 
| raiſing the glaſſes or mars; 
for otherwiſe Mey will er oil, as faſt pena a 
come. up ;. ſo very neceſſary is the ir to the 
of theſe tender plan's. i 1 — an t nen 
Vou may make a bed to raiſe a ſallet in u feu hours 
by the help of powdered lime and hot dung! A Hyer 
of the lime muſt be laid firſt, then one of dung, and 


ed eit „ . 

e den bauer. DUE 4 
As the weather is n ly too ſevere this month for 

ſowing crefles, muſtard, ra c. in the open air, a 

a 11 ; ary ee „Tape, _ ope 5 
ſown. . Eiglteen 
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over that another of lime: the laſt muſt be covered with 
fine rich mould, and the feed ſown upon it, in the uſual 
manner, coyering it very Mighty. 0 $3216) 2&8 7308 

But if you cannot conveniently make a hot-bed of any 
kind, you may, if the weather be favourable, ſow'the 
ſeed on a warm border under or near a ſouth wall; ob- 
ſerving to lay the border ſloping towards the ſun, 
raiſing it about a foot higher on the north than on the 
ſouth ſide. w dag ſeeds on this bed, and put on the 
frame and glaſſes, The ſucceſs will be certain, unleſs 
the weather prove very ſevere, when a hot-bed will be 


. 


abſolutely necellary to ſupply the warmih neceſſary to 
the 0 D , 


ation of theſe plans 
vegetation of Wele planes. 
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Pick off all the leaves that are either withered or 
damaged from your. cauliflower-plants, and ſuffer no 
weeds to grow among them. It will alſo he of great 
uſe if you can conveniently ſtir the ſurface of the ground 
about the plants. But however that be, let them have 
plenty of air every day, by either raiſing the glaſſes, or 
taking them entirely off the frame, when the weather is 
mild and dry; but do not open them at all in froſty 

You ſhould alſo in ſeyere weather remember to cover 
the glaſſes every night, and ſometimes even in the day- 
time, with mats, ſtraw, or fern. A little litter laid on 
the outſide of the frame will like wiſe be of uſe, eſpecially 
if the joints of it be not very cloſe, as this method wilt 
prevent the froſt from affecting the plants, 11008. 

If your plants are covered' with hand or bell-glaſſrs, 
they muſt have air given them every day by rajbnd the 


wi. 6 


- * 


- P 


gaſes on the fide. next the ſun z but, in ſharp weather 
t 


glaſſes, muſt be kept cloſe; and in ſevere weather 
long litter ſhould be laid round each glaſs, Which wilt 


8 greatly protect the plants from the injuries of the ſeaſon- 


very mild dry day the glaſſes may be taken off the 
plants for four or five hours; but they muſt be kept cloſe 
every night; a little earth ſhould alſo be drawn up round 
the tem of the ns. 
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ound be prone when 
5 plants he 9 
. 3 
why «pon! dig ic 
of this en if Fit 25 
month, bel ng tem about a foot 20d 2 half aſunder. 
mom tho — ſorts of eabbages may be planted at 
In ſhe other hode where uny of the Plants seg bett 
deſtroyed either by vermin or the ſeverity of the 
If you ſhould have neglected to tranf} unde ung 
for ſeed iti the months of Noyember and 


Let a convenient ſpore t 
the weather is open, 
22 225 7 

2 removed about * hit & this 
this ſeaſon ;i bur che ſugar-16af ud early Yorkihire | 
<abbage ate the: moſt proper. a1 36 | 
weather; tet their places be ne 1 wich others. 
een be done, provided the weather be dry and 

iT The manner of doi it is this: 


Make: choice of ſome of your beſt cabbages, pull 
them up, and carry them to ſome ſhed, or covered 
place, and there hang chem up by their ſtalks, for ſour 
or five days, that all the water may drain away from be- 
rween their leaves; then plant them in ſome border un- 
der 4 hedge or pale, quite down to the middle of the 
—— e, leaving uy the upper part of it above the 

, obſerving to raiſe the earth about it, ſo that it 
moy ſtand a littſe above the level of the ground; eſ- 


pecially if the ſoil be wet, ſor then it will be neceſſary to by 


raiſe them conſiderably above the ſurface. 

If the weather ſhould prove very ſevere, you muſt lay 
a little firaw, peaſe-haulm, or fern, lightly over them 
to ſecure them from the froſt, taking it off whenever the 
weather proves mild, leſt x As being them too cloſe 
they ſhould rot. Theſe cabbages will, by this ma- 


nagement, ſhoot out ſtrongly in the ſpring, and divide 
anne PN 


Mint. 


A ſmall bebe ſhould be made this month for mint, 
that will be fit for uſe early in the ſpring. About nine 
inches deep of dung will be ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
This ſhould be covered with earth five or ſix inches 
thick, upon which the roots of mint are to be placed, 
and covered with earth about an inch and a half deep. 
Let 9 nh. m 5 a frame and glaſſes, 2 
want ther wi mats upported b hoops 
acroſs the * f | N 

_ Parſley, 


17 the weather be open , ſome parſley ſeed may be ſown 
about the middle tter end of the month, in a warm 
part of the garden. The drills ſhould be ſhallow, the 
ſeed ſown in them tolerably thick, and en with 
—_ 2 25 — a quarter 7 | , 1 2 
parſley in à ſin gle ri 

the edges of the borders Frag the paths, e it ong| 
flouriſh without taking up too much room. 
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their pods a ki 
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Ms {beds yh — ueber ord cx 

toner | bane eſent vn z are brought from a 

( te ſame name: on the cbaſt of 
. Sttaits of: Gibraltar; the ſeeds 


AE this ſort, ate much ſmaller than thoſe of the herſe 


bean ; and as the Portugueſe are but ſlovenly gardeners, 
chere are commonly a-great A among 


them. 9 "103 eil 
The next ſort xj the early bean, which ap- 
rs to be the Magazan ore fa in Portugal; bor i. it 
year in England. 
This is the ſort generally uſed by gardeners for their firſt 


crop ; but theſe are not near ſo well taſted as the Ma- 


| Zagan : when therefore the latter can be: ara ao 


t | perſon of ſlill would plant the ſorme r.. 
The ſmall Spaniſh bean comes next; this will ripen 


| ſoon after the Portugal ſort; and Nga ner rar nd 


ſhould be preferred to it. 4 
Soon after the Spaniſh comes the Sandwich bean ; 
this is almoſt as large as the Windſor bean, but being 
hardier is commonly ſown a month ſooner ; it is N a 
oe! plentiful bearer, 
he Toker bean, as it is generally called, comes 
about the ſame time with the Sandwich, and being a 
great bearer, is often plante. 
Both the white 4 the black bloſſom beans are alſo 
ſome perſons much eſteemed: the beans of the 


former ae, when boiled, almoſt as green as peas; and 


this property added to their being very ſweet, renders 
them valuable; but both theſe ſorts are apt to 
degenerate, if their ſeeds are not ſaved- great 
care. | 
The Windſor bean is allowed w be the: beſt of al 
the ſorts for the table; when theſe are planted on a 
ſoil, and allowed ſufficient room, their pods will 
very large, and in great plenty. 'They are alſo, 
when gathered young, the ſweeteſt and beſt caſted of all 
the ſorts : but great care ſhould be uſed in ſaving the 
ſeed, by pulling up fuch of the plants as are not per- 
fealy right, and afterwards by ſeparating all the 


my from the bad, when they are taken out | the 
If the weather be mild at the begionin ing of this month, 


let a proper ſpot of ground be prepa 
crop of 2 beans. 
mits, be ay the firſt week in this month. 
rows ſhou 

the beans ſet five or fix inches aſunder in the rows. 


for a principal 


A few Windſor beans may alſo be planted about the 


ſame time; but it will be more adviſeable to defer the 
main crop till near the latter end of the month, for they 
are leſs hardy than the Sandwich bean. 


inches apart. The diſtance between the beans and 


the rows, is, by ſome gardeners, thought too eat; 


but Mr. Miller aſſures us, he has found from many years 

22 that the ſame ſpace of ground will produce 
reater quantity 

di 3 if double the quantie) of ſeeds were ict 


in it. io Au. DEI! i? „ l oaks 2 


Th 1 5 zingenious gentleman alſo bude; that a 


ens, namely; that of panting beans for an 


cuſtom too often ptevalls in 'gentiemen's 
+ Age ly 
early 


They may, nay, if the weather Fre | 
he 
d be fix feet diſtance from one another, and . 


The rows 
ſhould be a yard aſunder, and the beans planted full ſix 


of beans, hen planted at the above | 


— 
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the ort inderd, of any N J Joana d., eins o4eddes 107 ,nNYqO EET HAS 1197, 
pratice therrſore ſhould Wo try bone >> n Ear up tele ho requires it, on a'idry; day, 
for it is much better to run ſome reed hedges acrols. ih | when the wearhet is open. Take cane that the carth be 
quarters of the Lirchen-garden, bete Si bea aud well broken, and laid, Jightly to ibe plants, that they 
may be planted, where they may more convenĩentiy N be cruſhed down, northeir hearts buried“ 
covered from the froſt, and to which they may be | Let the earth be raiſed very, near the top of the plants; 
more eaſily faſtened as they advance in 'their growth, | for ſhould ſevere. froſts ſet; in, all the plants of the cel 
than to walls, covered with good fruit-trees, which | above the ground will be deſtrayed and if any con 


Jan, bs thy 9 9:4, on 


muſt be greatly prejudiced by ſuch practice. A | derable part of the plants ſhogld be daſtroyed, it would 
RESET CLI 1 | eee r eee parts which ate under the 
eas, . ". 4 © WW "IP | AS... 


N ee i wes iin e nd; ao l vh9 
arts aan; 4/1 | | I In ſome families theſe plants are required every day: 
There are a great variety of garden-peas now eulti- ſome of the rows ſhould therefore . ligbt 
vated in England, and which have different titles given dry litter, on the approach oſ hard weather, othe! it 
them by the gardeners. and ſcedſmen; but as great part will be impoſſible to take them up. This method will 
of theſe have been ſeminal l.Ariations, ſo if they are not at once prevent the ground from being frozen, and pro- 
very carefully managed, by taking away all thoſe lants tect the plants from the piercing coldneſs of the weather. 
which have a tendency to alter, before the ſeeds are TEC? ib » GE 
formed, they will again degenerate into their original ; Duve. | 13 bog. 2 5 
ſtate. Thoſe perſons therefore who are defirous of pre- ; 8 4p 94 þ e he ach eb ohh 
ſerving any variety of peas, ſhould look carefully over | At this ſeaſon ſome of the endive planted about Sep- 
thoſe plants they deſign for ſeed, at the time they begin | tember or October ſhould, when the weather is mild and 
to flower, and draw up all the plants they diſlike. This | dry, be taken up, and laid in a 1 7 of. dry earth to· 
is what the gardeners call rogueing their peas ; ſignifying | blanch. But be ſure to hang the beff and largeſt plants. 
thereby, the ſeparating all the bad plants from the good, 2 day or two in a dry place, before they are laid in the 
that the farina of the former may not impregnate the earth, that the moiſture lodged between their leaves may 
latter; to prevent which they always do it before the | drain off, otherwiſe the heart of the plants will be rotten 
flowers open: by this judicious' practice, and by pre- de fore the blanching is complete. 
ſerving thoſe for ſeed which flower ſooneſt, they have, Let the ridge intended for the reception of the ſa 
of late years, greatly improved their peas, and are con- plants be prepared in the drieft part of the garden, and 
 endeavouring to procure ftill forwarder varieties ;{ Where the ground is light and fine. The trench ſhould 
ſo that it would be of very little uſe, ſhould one attempt be about two feet and a half wide, and ſide ways to the 
to give an account of all the varieties now cultivated ; | mid-day fun. Let it be a good ſpade deep, and the: 
it will therefore be ſufficient to mention only the titles | earth be laid on the north fide of the trench, cloſe to the 


by which they are 6 placing them ae- edge, forming a high ridge. Make the ſunny fide, or 


p74 6 
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cording to the time of their being fit for the table. | that next the trench, as upri ht as poſbble, in order to- 
The golden hotſpur.” © | Nonpareil. I drain off the heavy rains; for if water lies about the plants, 
The Charlton. f Sugar-dwarf. . wy defiroy them. | 5 45 4 
The Reading hotſpur. Sickle pea, - When your ridge is thus prepared, gather the leaves 
Mafters's hotſpur. $77 Momowfet. of each plant reg arly and cloſe in your hand, make an 
Eſſex hot - ſpur. RA a ens | opening on the ſunny ſide of the ridge, and put the plant 
The dwarf-pea. 11 . ſideways into the earth, almoſt to the tops of the leaves. 
The ſugar- pea. Gra 1 The plants may be laid pretty near to each other, fo- 
Spaniſh Morotto. 44 Pig £8 a that a ſhort trench will be ſufficient for a conſiderable 


number. 


Nr hotſpurs may be ſown the beginning of But there is ſtill a ſurer method of blanching eadiva- 
2 


wy. .for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground : | at this ſeaſon ; namely, by: laying ſome dry. earth, or 

" em be ſown.in rows a yard diſtance. This crop | old tan, in a frame, ſloping to the ſun ;. and burying. 

will ſucceed that ſown in December.. _ | your endive plants therein almoſt to the tops of the 
You may alſo ſow at the ſame time, the firſt crop of 


mio leaves. When the weather is either wet or froſty, the 
marrow-fat ; and they will ſucceed the hotſpurs ; | = 


| 3,4 laſſes and-other covering, if you think it neceſſary, max 
for Of will begin bearing as the others give over. be put on :. and by this — there will be no danger | 
F 1115 18 greatly admir in moſt families; but the | of obtaining excellent endive in the ſevereſt ſeaſon; pro- 
ſeafo marrowfat is the moſt proper to be ſown at this | vided. care be taken to lay down a quantity at the be- 

If you n "| ginning of a hard froſt. A ſingle frame will hold a: 
. * 2 of ound for theſe peas | very conſiderable number of plants, as they, may _ 


E | four feet from one |'laid almoſt cloſe to each other. 
another; but if no fticks are intended, three feet and a | . | 


half will be fully ſufficient. Carrot 

TROP and peas, if any, already up, ſhould, | gr 2 0 mer 

* ground is dry, and the weather mild, have] At any time of the month, when the weather win 
earth. drawn up to their ſtems ; for this will at once '-germit, a warm ſpot of ground ſhould. be prepared _ | 


have n frame 2 li 
with hoops, 
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{If you ars defirous of having 

ſpring, a little ſeed may be ſown i 


-\ Your muſhroom-beds will require conſiderable at- 
tendance this month. The plants muſt haye a covering 
ſufficient to defend them from the froſt, rain, or ſnow ; 
and if, by accident, the rain ſhould have penetrated 

ite through the covering, it muſt be renewed imme- 
— your ſpawn will be in danger of periſhing. 


wheat or other ſtraw ; and if the wet weather be likely 
to continue, it will not be amiſs to lay ſome mats, or 


other covering over the ſtraw ; for this will greatly tend 


to pteſerve the beds from injury. 
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"1 | 2 Vines. 
UU Hr wig $o) ' 
— 24 ing vines, which may be done any time this 
month, obſerve to take away the leſſer and weaker 
ſhoots, »which- bear any fruit, and to leave a ſufficient 
number of the other branches to furniſh 
the wall, without conſuſion. | 
The ſhoots ſhould be ſhortened to four or five eyes in 
length; let the branches be cut off about half an inch 
above an eye, and in a dire ſloping from it; and the 
branches nailed as ſoon as they are pruned, at about 12 
or 23 inches ſrom one another. 

Lon ſhould obſerve to leave every year ſome ſhoots 
near the bottom of the wall, that you may have a con- 
ſtant ſuceeſſion of young wood coming up in regular 
order, in order to ſupply the place of ſome of the old 


be cut away, when it has advanced near the top of the 
wa'l, as it will be then in a manner uſeleſs. This 
uſeleſs part ſhould be cut away near the bottom, or 
ſome convenient young branch growing from it, leaving 
the latter to ſupply the place of the former. 

All forts of vines are ted either from layers, or 


Let it therefore. be replaced with a good covering of | 
ikely | take root, they never make fo good 


every part of 


and maſt unſerviceable part of the wood, which ſhould 


and by that means often prevents its buds 


be 


part of the ſhoots, 


teen inches long, When the piece, or khot, of old 
thoat, the 

| umella 
calls it Malleolus. In making the cuttings after this 
manner, there can be only one taken from each ſhoot; 
whereas moſt perſons cut them into lengths of about 2 
foot, and plant them all: but this is very wrong: for 
the upper part of the ſhoots are never ſo well ripened 
as the lower, which was produced early in the ſpring, 
and had the whole fummer to harden; fo that if they 
of cuttings bei | t, admits the moil- 
ture too freely, whereby the will be luxuriant in 
growth, but never fo fruitful as that whoſe wood is 
cloſer and more compact. P40 VERA SLES 
When the cuttings ar: thus prepared, they ſhould be 
planted immediately, or placed with their lomer purts in 
the ground of a dry ſoil, laying ſome litter on their up- 
per parts to prevent them from drying: in this ſituation 
they may remain till the beginning of April, hen they 
ſhould be taken out of the ground, and waſhed from 
the filth they have contracted; and if you find them 
very dry, let them ſtand with their lower 2 
water fix or eight hours, which will diſpoſe for 
taking root. The ground being properly prepared, 
open the holes at about fix feet diſtance from each other, 


and put one good ſtrong cutting in each hole, Jaying 


them a little ping that their tops may incline to the 
wall; but they muſt be put in ſo deep that the upper- 
moſt eye may be juſt level with the ſurface of the 
ground ; for when any part of the cutting is left aboye 
ground, as is the common method u 57 Engliſh 
23 moſt of the buds attempt to oot; ſo that the 
ength of the cutting is divided to nourith. ſo mi 
ſhoots, which muſt conſequently be weaker than if on 
one of them grew; whereas, on the contrary, by bury- 
ing the whole cutting in the ground, the fap is all em- 
ployed on one fingle ſhoot, which muft, conſequently, 
be much ſtronger: beſides, the ſun and air are apt to 
dry that part of the cutting which remains above 


ound, 


cuttings; the former of which is generally practiſed in 4a 34A awthtc ty: 
England; but the latter recommended by Mr. Miller, | ier Apples, Pears, &. * rr 
4s much 'preferable to the other. He very juſtly bz... th, a8 
erves, iht the toots of vines de not, like moſt &ther | If any of your wall or eſpalier trees ſtill temsin in- 
forts of wn, grow ſtrong and woody, but long, ptuned, let the work be forwarded now "as och 
. 25 Wye ET anodes ty 6 pofſible 
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une the . Wach bs 2 — 
"botizon bea Joy the new N u to render the et 
e int tion betthern them ' treated Will in tun yents 
— the old Ab — are too neat one another "god 1 ro ve grotto 3 
the tree not vig bers us, part — — — to 2 ——— ſpurs the , 5 
i z. toget N is always uced. ' Theſe ſpurs generally a r fi. 
TW . the yon horizontale. There near hb Er r y appear by | 
ſhould be none. left” in” theſe” pltices but whit will eng chem, them that 1 —— the blollom- bu 
bloſſom} that year ode oe og go rat but} fo de A i 
left for that put DEI Ft I GTO WE cee eee sene —_ mo Moll x confront.” 
F _ If the hehe my it mould be conſiderably thinned, | In Mane theſe, or We any other kind bose 


by taking out part of the bearers; You may eaſily: {now 
2h, buds will produce bloſſoms b by their ſhapes ; th 

oba thin” others; and theſe on hou be | 
left on thoſe patts of che old borf2o6als whi 
the ſtem, where the young 
but let all the collaterals that are not too long for Neuen 
and ne ar the extremities of the tree, tema. 

Every branch, '&c. taken from à tree, Muſt be cut | 
off cloſe to the part from whence it proceeded; for when 
ſtumps are leſt, they are op to "Wes: a weatber of 
uſeleſs branches. * sg 

The hardier ſort of apples require hich the da ma- 
ragement in pruning, Some kinds of apples, eſpecially 
the nonpareiſ, will ſometimes bear” à ſmall number of: 
fruit upon young wood, or ſhoots of the laſt y 
duction; but they generally bear moſt upon ſtuds; or 
ſpurs, E froth branches of two, three, or or four 

2549 | fy Vie vt 

den ahy of — dorfecurals are cankered, abr off 
the rind as 2 as the quick, and let all the moſs be 
clean ſeraped off, both from them and the ſtem; which 
may beſt de done in wet weather; but if the weather be 
dry, moiſten the trees well with brine, and when the 
moſs is taken off, walh them again with the ſame li- 

uor, which will prevent moſs from growing upon them 
or the future; dy this means the eggs of caterpillars 
concealed in the cavities of the old bark, will be, in a 
great meaſure," deſtroyed. 

With regard to the pruning orchard trees, nocbmng 
more ſhould be done than to cut out all thoſe branches 
that croſs each other, which if left would rub and tear 
off ffs own bark, together with that of the branches it 
croſſes : all decayed ranches ſhould likewiſe be taken 
away z and when any branches are broken by the wind, 
they ſhould” be cut off, either down to the diviſion of 
— Mp ey '6r cloſe to the ſtem from whence it was 

ed. "But this work ſhould never be done i in froſty 
5 1 0 | 


wo 1 


— 
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wp nth ee Plumi aud Chirrics.” 


THIN theſe” frees are ſome hat Fueter than va 
ego and pear-trees,” rides if the weather be not ſevere, | 
2 de Tha 4 and nalled, either againſt walls 


On of Akkerentkinds coquiredilferent waysof prun⸗ 
ing and nai ling, bechuſe te teartheir fruit on wood of i 
di ent 1 Pigs morello and bareindam bear moſt of their 


Fe extreme tes of the laſt year's fh; s 
bt be NI en nz naleve Ya. 


are neareſt 


horizontals ate interlaid; 


— 


vety r, {6 8/0 | 
procure a ſucceſſion of them, With =p the other 


— 


192 take c chat the rind be neither galled nor bi uiſed 
Either hammer or nail; ſor this Will cauſe gum t 

ue from the wounded eee which will either Kill or 

— F:A the part it s from. 

Feu Bel, are 1 to produce the beſt fruit upon 

= oungeſt bearers, unleſs too great a number of them 
uffered to remain ; theſe ſhould therefore be carefully 

eve by which means 4 large quantity of the d 

fruit will be procured.” 

We have already obſerved; that the top or. Se: 
ſhoots left for bearing wood, ſhould not be ſhorrened in 
either apples, pears, of cherries ; and ſhallnow add, that 
the ſame ſhould de "obſerved with regard to Plume. 
But in ſome inſtances this uſeful rule muſt be di penſed 
with; particularly & ben the trees are about ſix years old 
from the baden or rafting, and newly planted againft 
walls or eſpaliers. For it is 1 ' that all the ſhoots ' 
produced the two firſt years after the adding or grafting, 
ſhould be ſhortened ; which ſhould be done in the ſpring, 
cutting them to four or five eyes ; by which means they , 
will put out lateral branches near the ground, and fur- 
niſh regularly the wall or eſpalier with branches from - 
the bottom. After this the ranches are to be trained 
along at their full len ngth, except it ſhould be found ne- 
cofary to ſhorten one or two of the middlemoſt ſhoots, in 


order that each may throw out two ot three lateral 


branches, to furniſh that part of the tree, Let theſe. 
lateral ſhoots alſo be trained at their full length, unleſs 
there are ſtill more branches wanting, When one or two 
of the moſt convenient of the laſt ſhoots may be likewiſe 
ſhortened, to promote their producing more lateral 
branches,” to cover the wall: for the great art 12 
in encouraging young fruit-trees to Fe 
proper places, ſo as to cover the wall or eſpalier regularly 
with branches, from the bottom to the top. 

"But when the trees have acquired branches- ſutßcient 
to cover the wall or eſpaljer in regulat order, you... 
ate then to horten no more of 10 n Ove: 
caſes where wood is wanting. 3 


Peaches, Apricots, and Malaria. 


17 Wo weather proves wild, peaches, aprigcits, ad 
| nefarines, may be. prungd and nailed. any time this. 
momh. Fot db ah they are rather more tender han 
any of the ſorts at de mentioned; jet n me hard ſraſt 

y enn affect the parti hat are rb chan. ee in 
fact ſevere weather no pruning ſhould beaucwmp:ed,,> 

There is nittle d. ffęrene in g method tec 
to be obſerve N In — eicher of theſe trees ; the app 

* 


* 3 4 ” 


= 


Wh A nent Be 
N 


mw ah ve; a the 
in ode wood during 


"het po ſummer ; for the 


\ 


20 of 


wood then produced 71 bear fruit the ſummer after. 
It will be proper, before you begin pruning, to un- 


the grea the tr 
AE <4 Os 5 


he, pruning of one, tree, ke that be 


fore, you proceed to 


1 2 careſul to remember, i in the prunin 
trees, to ſeleft the moſt promiſing. and 


that room may not be 
and when you have 
UP 


er. l, K 


| bell Granted 


ſhoots,. which, are to be preſerved « proper Nen in 


every part of the tree, and room , 


made for * bh 


cutting away the decayed ſhoots, and old uſeleſs 


, 
Another circumſtance wa 7 be remembered is, 
| 


that the ſhoots ſhould always be 


rtened in proportion 


to their own ſtrength and that of the tree, If the latter 
be weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left about ſix or ſeven 
inches from. one another, and ſhortened according to 
their ſtrength: ſome mY be left ſix, others eight, ten 
| 96: twelve inches long 5 varying the length of the ſhoot 


N to its 


ts ſhould be laid in about five or fix inches aſun - 


RN; f the tree be e very vigorous nor vey weak, 
r 


„and ſhortened to about eight, ten, twelve, or bee 


in proportion to their ſtrength. 


ut where the tree is yery vigorous, the ſhoots ſhould. 


be very little ſhortened ; ſome to the len 


or; fifteen inches, whilſt the ſtron 


of ten, twelve, | 
may be laid in 


eigbteen * two ſeet long, and ſome of them even 


at: ſull lengt 


Care Geld be taken, in ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe 


trees,: o cut them off, if 
prgduce a leading ſhoot : 
ing. two blo 


poſſible, 
ſuch. 


at an eye likely to 
are known; by their 


mal buds ; between which there will 
e a wood, neceſſary to the welfare, of the fruit ; for 
where ſuch a ſhoot- is produced at the extremity 


of a 


bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and 


„ T4 


renders ie much finer than the fruit 
tizate of ro 17 


WH "Yu \ 


TT e's  Guſuberry and . | 1 | 
It is a common practice in prunin - gooſeberry- | 


of thoſe ſhoots def- 


| 


on, to make uſe of garden ſheers, obſerving only to 
the head round, as is practiſed for ever-greens, &c. 


what 


uit is produced, never grows to half the ſize it 


"ys the branches become ſo much crowded, that, 
wornd 0, were the branches thinned and pruned ac- 


17 to att; which ſhould always be done with a 
19-knife, ſhortening the ſtrong ſhoots to about ten 


- es, and cutting out all thoſe which grow irregular, | | 


where they are too 


ſerving Nag to cut behind a leaf bud, With 


0 9 ed 1 earing branches 


this management the Fiete bel be near twice as large as 


thoſe produced upon ſuch buſhes as 
and the ſhrubs will Haag much 


he curtant-tree p oduces its fruit from the ſormer w | 


; e ee alfa. a ſmall in 
lo 
15 of 1 . 1 


Wenened in pfepoition 10 the 


155 


n 4 this;1 175 the 


ate not thus pruned, 
longer i in vigour. 


286, which come out 


0 . 


one, them ſmootb , Tbis, vn 


12 < 'S; oat: 


IVE SARDE VERBS A EN n N hy 
5 


3 in pruning them in nat te lane 
ton gloſe, and neves r e 


. wg ohſerving te mauner of their — 
be. ſufficient. t0-inſtruA. anycperſon how-to ns rien 
355 ſo as to produce great quantities of ſrußt. 
You may. duri 155 month, provided the weather 
be mild, plant both gooſaberrties and currants ; and: if 
the trees ate to be fot round the que rters of the kitehen- 
gatden, i prune. them ug to one ſtem, twelve or fifteen 
inches before yo the head of the tree; for when 
theſe trees are 1 to branch away immediately 
from their roots, they injure all the ſmall erops that 
| grow near them, ng render it _7 erden to 4. 
round them. 215159 500 u duo's 
1 vis pot 4 Keb, 4 $1928 di gh 


10 Went 139 De (3-455 
The 0 be obſeryed in De 8 
* to cut away the dead wood cloſe to the clear 
away all the ſmall ſhoots in general, and leavin 
by three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the 
ſummer's growth to bear fruit next year, upon each 
root. All the reſt ſhould be aun cloſe to the ſurface 
of the ground. y «15 Want HAH en 

At the ſame time thoſe ſhoots left / ſor bearings ſhould: 
each of them be ſhortened, about one birds or rr leaſt 
one fourth, of the length of each ſhoot; 

The ſpaces. between the rows ſhould be well Ac to 
| encourage their roots; and if you bury a little rotten 
dung therein, it will make them ſhoot vigorouſly the 
following ſummer, and their fruit will be much larger 
and, better. fs FL 978 4 

Vou may now make plantations of- dene . 
ing at leaſt four feet between the rows, and ſetting the 
plants a yard diſtant in the rows. Theſe plantations are 

nerally made with ſuckers; but Mr. Miller prefers, 
fach plants as are raiſed by layers, becauſe they will be 
better rooted, and at the ſame time leſs. liable than the 
others to ſend out ſuckers: and where theſe are not 
careſully taken off or thinned, the ftuit will be ſmall 
and in "little quantity, eſpecially when the plants are 
placed near each other, which is too often the caſe, 
few 23 lag 3 to allow pu Diane ſufficient 
fene 59991 N * +: £44 * 


5 609 


The ir ne or F 5 85 


Unleſs the utmoſt care be taken to protect your 
choiceſt flowers from the inclemency of the ſeaſon, they 
will ſuffer greatly; attention is therefore neceſſa ſacs. 
them all, though they 3n ente Wu 4 by 
management. 


Carnations, Hhacints, pow Pur ji 1 

Fontenu © 007 
Let your. carnations that — in pots be well ſecured 
from froſt, heavy rains, and ſnow, which would par 
inner, if not intirely deſtroy them. 

The beſt method is to plunge the pots at the begin- 
pig of winter into a bed oſ dry.compoſt,. arched'over- 
hops, Which, hen the abt is very wet or 

„ſhouid be cateſully covered with mats. Hut when. 
he weather.is mild, Jet the covering be removed; that 
the plants may en he ſtee air, ſo 7 to their 5 


* 411 Ws ., PRE BI 15463144 f 
3 . You 


* 


, An KE NEA ae 5. K K. By. 
© Fownhoald affe in! folty* wHlithier' goyer the Water pope het e bot 2c 22850 nm i 
where you havedepoſnedrthe choireſt Kinds bf hy EE 2 8 5 . 
tulipe, or (eudods roots/0 Fer fi'of 1 br 1 fon mer c 

will K N Sr 0 h 4 
member · do / remove itz s 5 1 2 robe 

over- fo AS01311 fu ae = Ky 4 * 30 went Por ris 1 Bow , dgrecable.. lr gh ud Soo g 4 


. soon of/ the above plants begin to 
en. — . ch wen . 
froſty,” let 
23 * 


and when the wenther is either 
to prevent the wind from blowing them off. Hut be fure 


them be covered with - mats, faſten) ro 5 


— the matꝭ as Won aß ris dry and 
Ir. int t ne an n n on N e 

3 « 1 14 wm 201 Alas," bit ? 2 9413: 3: „s feht 

3912 Hi then | 


As ey in 
jure theſe delicate plants, 


moved about the end of 5 85er into frames, or on a 


bed arched (over with hoops,' and ſituuted in a warm 
| 


place,» where they” mar be conſtantly covered when the 


rains, ſnow, or _ Fol, wil Fa! in- 
ſhould always be re- 


weather is unſavourable: but remember to täke nt 


ihe covering, whenever the weather is mild and dry. 
About the latter end of the month, if che weather be 
mild, take away the upper part of the earth in the pots, 
an Jow: ay you cn without diſturbing the roots, ' 2 1% 
u pots with freſh rich earth, Which will gre 
Atrengthen their bloom. The beſt compoſt- ele wh 
poſe is good freſh light ſandy mould, mixed with very 
rotten neats dung, or any fotten dung from the bottom 
of an old hot- bed. At the ſame time 
from all dead leaves. As ſoon as this zone and the 
pots filled up with freſh mould, let them be returned 


to the place tene, for the] them from the 
bear arent Ban n 48% 14 512 ry" $3 +54 , 


eee Aautmmiis, wl l. rs 


. 54 £24 


£ 
0 1 


lad; 144d! UT 7.4 | 4. 6d; 
Von n & plane ele rot of anemonies nd | 
ranuncul ce. you reſeryed,” in order to ſucceed 
thoſe. plonted in Gctober and November. But you | i 


muſt chuſe a mild day for this work, and take care that 
tte ground be not very wet, which will rot the roots. 
Let the beds be laid arching, chat the rain may run off: 
they ſnould not be more than fout feet wide. In theſe 
the roots ſhould be planted in rows nine inches diftant, 
and about ſix inches between each root. They ſhould 
be ſet r eo inches and a half deep ii in the earth. 


1 4 
Tulips. 
07 15015 10 4. 


12 few tulips may now be planted to ſucceed thoſe ſet 

in autumn. ſhould not be deferred any longer, 
and therefore the firſt mild day ſhould be choſen for this 
N for if they are 1 this an, they wary 


low but poorly. 
rounding, that the wet may not remain on the ſurface, 


If they are to de planted i in beds, let them'be made | 


and about four feet wide. The roots ſhould be planted | weather i is mild and 


in rows about nine inches diſtant, and the ſame 
diſtance :ſhould- be allowed between the roots; which 
mould be ſet about four or five' inches deep in the ſoil. 


If you plant ſome of the inferior roots in the |borders; | 


they may be ſet in a row about a foot from the edge, || 
and the roots'a 


But if you plant them in little elumpeg they will 


make a more beautiful appearance. For inflangby4F 


ith * 


ear the plants 


* 


bout the ſame diſtance from each other. 


þ 


| 


(nen mil reefadt; 5 "G4 * boauponf Hd 
va? be gib ui aus 4 He ing ad iel 


| Thele quid be planted in batt 65e bac bf wh 
Wks within he inches of the ed bf the'bujde?'; 
bot in one ed r6w'; for K. eh 
Fore advantage WRen p gel y eb 1a 
obſerved” of tulips; Obſerve alſo, oy 2 * 
ſort Ro 


Jiffetent Hinds bf crocuſſes, to en 
that is; let Ohe of the elump de er the yellow f 
next ol blue, and 10 oft to t end of the border. 


bh 1s Gee SDS 601 er erf 


12 3643.0 ee 110 fer; Ke, 1 * Dog L 


6 — od 1 843 


If you ven ny left of theſe, i other kind of 
bulb6us' roots, * they? Thould be planted as ſoon af the 
weather wilt permnſt! Mild dry weather muſt be choſen 
to plant'theſe; and indeed all other kind of flower roots. 
Nor ſhould the grout” de tos wet, for that wilt rot 


the roots. 13G are gy * 
. YPheſe; or an any other ſpeoev'of bullous roots itite 
1 ders, Moale be planted in clumps 


8 3} 


patches, as we before Adele for tulips, See. 77 
Double Sweet: 


3 C2 ow 

All the ſpecies of theſe flowers preſerved / in * 
ſhould be carefully ſecured from ſevere froſt, 2H the 
plants are placed in frames, ot beds arched26ver with 
hoops, let the glaſſes or mats be kept over thei When- 
ever the froſt is ſharp, and alſo in very wet weather, 
But the glaſſes or covering muſt be tiken a] iwrriild;; 
; for'a free oiteulation of aff is of the utmoſt 
rtance 10 their he alten m ld 507 
are ſhould alſo be taken to protect all; the fbrouts 
rooted perennial plants in general, that ate in pots,! 
from the froſt. The pots ſhould: be pl 5 to the 
rims in à dry. Warm border, and covered! the 
bad weather with long litter: at leaſt the ON ould 
be removed into ſome ſhejeared place, at the 5 m2 


$i t 


Villa, double nu uu, Ke! . 


4 


of ſevere froſt; ' 120 
7 nnn gon s 8 #1 
. eee at: Seedling: fuer. OF 11 EPL 03 C3)? "pt ene 
Be very careful to Jay peas-haulm, or or fern, 6 


\ 


your boxes of ſeedling-flowers in frofty weather 

the covering be of a rg thickneſs, and 1 FATS | 

A axes pits : 75 

your ſeedlin art kat id” beds in the” 

Al er ſhou likewife be 0 with peas-ba Tm, 

ern, or long litter, during the froſt: but be 11 e 
move it both from the beds and Boxes, 46 ſoon; us the 


open, that <a render” Plants ma 
enjoy the benefit of 755 1 


ce eſteulatio inen 
2 41 


eplztion 'of 147 airy Obi fed: 
110 4 


;4 (> 22 © Fiber ki e 7. duk 307 & TE 
197150" =45 10:73 2197? 


4911-17 uu by , 
) Al th flowetingsirabe" fee 


phanited-'in cl 

ſutub ſhould TIO be Piand All ** 
E tg Nevei & un che the'ſh 
I __ in ring den bs, nd be cureſul 


cut 


» © 
4 - 


3 


an 
EM emis 


| 1 245} Ar 


I tenor =o F 1 Feen that ate fe In 
Thats 7 * protected from ſharpneſs of the froſt, 
1 Be pots chu pt ir tims in the e in 


155 e 9s 


werin ever- 
aA 12 


| 2 121 wh liner 
age as the roots of 77 lants. 77 
wr your new planted LK Kc. be PF 
1 
ound between the flowering rubs and 7 
ould be dug, obſerving to ſhorten the ft 
flog roots as you 70 N taking care not to diſturb 


This will hot only be 57 ſervice to the ſhrubs, 
wy Iſo 4 * the ae en L neat appearance. ,, | 
You wal 


uld be 22 at this ſeaſon of the 
in — — en; they ſhould be frequently | 

polled and rolled. The former ſhould be done with a 
pliable aſh-pole, fifteen or fixteen feet long, at leaſt; 
with which you muſt break and ſpread the wormeaſts, 


Fa wich 
. they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 


12 bb 


* 


5 ing 
ep Your turfs ſboukd TED 
foot broad, and an inch. thick. © * Aan 


[Radeon as 
1135 a heavy SO . — — with 
| a large tone or iron roller Lift ied ls $111,486 ome; 

Such of the walks as are not laid up in ridges 
would be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds ; 
and if th — rolled as often as the weather will Pers: 
3 it il if eaux | 


_ * ##} ne & i e 


| The Nypxszxv. 


is. win nder let the ground be dug between 
Flag Baa young trees and ſhrubs, Ie end be dug 
one ſpade deep, and the earth turned fairly off the Tale 
— the weeds may be perſectly burie . 
If the weather be froſty, bot dung be laid on/fach 
parts of the nurſery as tequite it. But obſerve that the 

- be perſectly rotten, otherwiſe it will be prejudicial 
to the plants. If a little be laid between the ee 


1 - 
10 $24 SV Ce 


44 oats Ce} 1, 


whenever they appear upon the graſs. When this is 
ns * it 5 role 290 15 a Lu . which on 


i 34 TA; 


Þ fr E BR 
Wane 101 be Hons in he Kite Toni | 


in F ebruary. 

Tt is.a buſy. month ſor 2 provided the 
weather be fine and open; we ſhall therefore be 
Earcful to 1K our directions be fall and Pw. r 1 


, neee, 


7h not yet too late to make bebe fk early af: 
pirages, In or 1 order to which let ſome good dung be pro- 
ſhook up into a heap,” where it muſt lie about 
ten days, when it will be fit for your purpoſe; Let the 
bed be about three feet high, and the top made very le- 


187 * y 


-. THO cr! 


vel and ſmooth. When this is done, Jay on the earth fix | 


ſeven inc 
arth about fix inches high from. one end of the bed to 
9 e other, and place the roots againſt this ridge, as 
10 ; wo ech fide, to receive ſome earth againſt it the | 
utfide 
W Fd bs 10 dane,” cover the crowns of the roots with 
05 ſut face, when three or four depths of more earth 
uf 0 when fees the bed ; by which means the tops of 


552 325 hes thick in every part, and make the ſur- 

When "your" bed is thus prepared, raiſe a ridge of 

oft © to ogether as poſſible, till the whole bed is filled | 

5 ob/erving to feave af ace two inches wide, 

ight Earth about tins inches thick; which is all that is 

quiſite'ro be done till the buds begin to appear through 

be covered we of fix inches, . 

| * ner 44 lp pointed ftakes, about two fol 
Wh and 5 


en and dug in, it will do them ſervice. © 


non 13 


ih ate binn Y brit Min u te 
441404 t won * 12 ee vis 264 een 103 V3; N 
TE Ir” mt oth wif 3A © br 405 binn 
U A R N. e 2% „ Bit 
r 3 5 79 Wyo A} uli, 220084; 

* 631.2446 2304; 36: 72 nan 505 : 228: 

or hay 24 b. * — 2 Theſe hay or — 


to be carried entirely round the bed, and faſtened doun 
with the ſtakes at proper diſtances. Upon this border 
the og > 22 be placed; which being done, the glaſſes 
22 e and 12 every night with mats. 
—.— that hay or ſtraw- bands be diy 

8 1 bare . 4 rc in the be. 
n about th ays, the bed, if properly 
managed, will, — — qe — of buds. But it fe ne · 
ceſſary to remember. that the roots ſor this purpoſe be 
about three years old, never more ih an four, A three - 
light ſrame, if * er 9 contain ihtee or 
four hundred roots. n bod . 01 


1 
. 1 1 
. Y A 


2 — and Melon, » | — a 


- Your cveumbers and melon planes that hive. mod ſuf- 
fered by any of the accidents that too often attend them 
at this — 45 may. now be tran planted into the hot- 
bed, where they are to produce their fruit. In order to 
this, let as much horſe-dung as will be ſufficient ſor 
making a hot- bed for one or mote frames, three feet 
and a half high, be provided. nb! 

As ſoon as: the dung is crobused, let it be thrown up 
into a heap, where it muſt lay eight, ten, or twelve 
days, according to the condition it is in, or the quantity 
you intend to uſe. During this interval, let the heap 
de turned over once at leaſt} by which means the cank 
ſteam and ſtench of the dung will fly off. and 


the ſeveral parts will become mellou, and mix 


den made into à bed : the heat will alſo be ſteady and 


l of either eee — 23 P41: 89%2 et 421621 e ann 50 — 4 


_ 
comes to h 
ja 


lights, 
draw. up- the hear 
rain, that — — —— * . When the- bed. has 
bern made about a week, look it carefully over; and if 


it bas ſettled unequally, take off the frame, level che bed, || be 


and replace the frame for good. 

The bed muſt noi be every day attentively examined: 
as ſoon as you find the violent heat is over, the earth 
may be laid u the ſur face. 

is neceſſary to be remembered, that — earth 
22 For this putpoſe be quite dry, and ſufficiently, 
Let about three quarters of a buſhel of this ear: 
bead in a round hillock about twelve inches high, in 
the middle of cach light; and the ſpaces. between the 
hillocks, quite to the hedge of the frame, be covered 
with the ſame ſort of earth, two or three inches 
thick, 

As ſoon as you have put the earth in the above man- 
ner upon the bed, put an the glaſſes; and the next day, 
if the hillocks of earth be warm, level the top of each a 
little, ſo that they may be about ten inches high; and 
then begin to put in — * Be 

This being one, take ſome pots of the ſtrongeſt | ver 
plants, lay your hand on the ſurface of the pot, and 
take the ſtems of the plants carefully between your 

ers: then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, 

and ſtrike the edge gently againſt the frame ; by which 
— plants, with the Nof earth to their roots, 
will come out entire. When this is done, make a hole 
in the middle of each hillock of earth, and place one 
pot of with the ball entire, in each hole, eloſing 
the earth well round the ball. Obſerve to cover the top 
of each ball about an inch, and to lay the earth cloſe 
round the ſtems of the plants. 

About eleven or twelve o'clock the next day, give 
the plants a little water, ' obſerving to uſe ſuch as have 

long enough in the bed to take off the chillneſs. 
You ſhould alſo be careful to let very little, if any, of 
the water touch either the leaves or ſtems of the | 
at this ſeaſon. 


hs. 4 


The only difficulty r ow Hei is tokeep up a con- 


ſtant genial heat-in the bed, that the plants may be kept 

in a continual growing 

But you muſt remember to raife the glaſſes a little 
every day when the weather is any thing favourable, 

that the plants may enjoy the freſh air ; and to'open | 

the glaſſes more ot leſs, in wares o the 2 or | 

mildneſs of the weather. 

The firſt week or ten days after. _ olants are thus 
ridged out, you muit be ver 
plants from having too much beat; for it ſometimes 
bappe ns that a bed, after the mould and plants are in, 
will begin afreſh /to heat, in ſo violent a manner as to 
burn the — at the bottom of the hillocks ; and unleſs 
ſome” pretaution be taken Ar burning will ſoon reach 
the roots of the plants I. will therefore: be neceſſar 
during the firſt week at * to examine frequently (1 . 


' 


| 


%.. 


careful to prevent the | 


| air being admitted to the plants. 


| hillocks. 


1 fruitful runners. 


25 5 
| eo th tt TEE 
—_ eh a" baſes Py t'to 


manner fel. 3 460 


over. 

. When. you. give "ND : all 

mat acroſs the ends of 9 "404 We Tt 

E place Furs“ the Ks my 1 3 | 

will, in a great meaſure, deſtr 

ſo that it will rot ju the oro, thou we" 1 ere” 
a proper proportion of ajr'adviitted 3A 

time the ſteam will have ful] liberty ta e ep 
Let the glaſſes be every: night Dette with'mats, 

if there 1 a ſtrong heat and conſiderable ſteam-i in 

bed, let the lights . raiſed Aa little when you, cover 12 

letting them remain ſo all nigbt; by which means t 15 . 


ſteam will fly off through the mathe, wi hour tl the 
ROE g 0 


As ſoon as the roots öf the pla 
throug the ſides of the hillocks, let Tome earth be laid 
round them, and, about three days after, a little more. 
And in two or three da * after 2 you may rt tlg 

0 


ſurface may be level, and equal. with the top: Vol, the 
either the 'back or front of the bed, 97, if the heat be 
the ſame manner as that for making 
earth ſhould be. laid upon the top® 85 the linings, 
into the frame, and prove detrimental to i 115 1. . 
plants may be always ready N tor, gew he 2 2 | 
* eee 
lation of the freſh air. e 
geſt ai may * | tbojt z 
and a ſpace of thirty 3 
pa y ray ron * 
de thinned out W 
reſt Id cee de taken a ut remembe 


bed all over to the full thickneſe, fo that . whole: 
faint: as ſoon as this happens, let'a lining be 20 10 to 
eſe linings ſhould Weppedg of duty pr Hs fe in 
five or ſix inches higher than the dung of the 
it would otherwiſe, in all probability, FE ſp 
let it be done now for this will cauſe them 0 end ous 
three different times this Ag ally 10 freſh 
Lo goat 40124 Ri yy hag 
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day, that the cauliflower planks. 47 We 2 
the month, be ir oh 3 the Pla , where ey. 
continue. Let them be planted 75 ph Fe 0 HW 
"Thoſe Cane g plants Alg Which 
many; one plant under each glaſs ol 5 3 


the 
175 plants wk; up may 
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- The beat of the bed ul im a title be beg fe g- 
tow, to both. 

ſhould be about.cighteen inches thick; 29 175 Li eh 
prevent the heat from finding a Þ eie 

If the plants are not already ſtopped at the ficſt joint, 

Cucumber and melon ſeeds mould b be ng at 
for replacing any that | may 14 parry V7 81 Urin 
* gehe fouls be teh off int fad, g 

Some of the ſtrong 
lowed between the plants. 8 20 
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prepared as for other hotheds ; theſe onde be made 


about * ink 1 en high, and long enough for one 
27 5 frames, Wo making the 


fr r TI the * 8 and when the heat is mo- 
with rich light eatth ſeven or 


ne be 
cp 885 thick. Bo draw drilſs an inch deep, and' 


afoot aſunder, from to the front of the frame. 
rop the beans, [i gp og et aſunder, into the 


drills, and cover them an inch deep with carth, 
| The yellow, or liver-colJoured, kidney-bean is the 


Gries & 9 purpoſe; though the. ed, or dwarf 
kind 9 ˖ wo well _ both theſe will comi- 
nite Ages Wo than the other ſorts, ' As ſoon-as 
the 72 in to appear, the lighis muſt be raiſed 


eyery, day, that the plants may enjoy the benefit of 
the 1 ar which will ſtren — 4 Oy greatly. Mo- 
derate ſprinkſi 1 * water at propet times vil Al | be 


neceſſary when plants ate u. 
% e ie r eee 4 vor og? 41") 
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into the ſpot where they are to re- 
a ek g Sat he ro Fd n dung ſhould have been dug into 

theſe 1 — are to be ſet. Let the 
en be mo ſet i - rows two feet and a half aſunder, and the 
ſame diſtance between the rows. 


A little cabbage ſeed ſhould be ſown about the latter 


S ed for 517 2 Wn 11 r will ſucceed | ſo 
wo tk. 


Plants, fit to cut in Auguſt 


204 September, . p 
Jatter end of 0 he mon j HS ſes m 
be own for the firſt time. ſe plants * 0 are — 


now will be Ly for the 175 in © (6-446 z by October 
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Vow may likewiſe pla this. mont E if not _ be- 
fore; e : fayoys for for ſeed, 61 7214 A 
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About the beginning of this month a principal crop of 
peas ſhould be/ſown.in an open piece of ground. If you 
propoſe to ſow the martowſats and 3 
ſhould draw drills for them, three feet. and a half aſun 
but if you intend to place ſticks ſor the ſuppart af theſe 
large kinds of peas, they Gould'be ſown. in drills four ſeet 
aſunder. 775 1ad 11898 v\ HOY vB! 

The hotf r, and. other hall kinds of. peas ſhould 
be ſown in'drills a * Nabe ; if you intend dib 
them, let the drills be forty inches aſunler... 

All the crops, whether beans or peas, that are up and 
Hvanced any conſiderable height, d now. have earth 
drawn up their ftems, which will at once ſirengthen the 
plants, and protect them from 74; . It en, hows 


ever in done in a * e Lee of e At 
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"If the ana oe be mild about the e this 
month, you may ſow. Cveral for "x, ce bel 
on warm borders. The Coſs and. Sileſia ly the. 
kinds for ſowing at this ſeaſon ; you may allo top 2 7 
of the cabbage and imperial lettuces. 


be ſown pretty. thick, and raked. 10 as A they re 
wn. 


But if the weather ſhould 1 at the ag 1 
the month, the ſeed of both the e 

be ſown in frames, and covered 3 ly —— 
it from the ſeverity of the weather, By this, means 
you may procure ſtrong plants in unfavourable. Jeaſpass 
Ly they may eaſily; be tranſplanged, when of a proper 
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That ple wich de A be e Va. 
borders, or frames, ſbould be. thinned gu, where they. 
atter end of t mont 4 


| * re . r 
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you muſt obſerve to thin them regul ly, leaving them 
a foot diſtant each way; for they will require ſo much 


rom to grow to poor ff ull ſize ; "be ae ol 
taken up Thouwld be ſet 125 89 25 1 
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earth lit 
Ze Hs thous be drawn'from the back to the 
front of the frame, the ſerds ſon in the drills; and i 
covered about the fourth p art of an inch thick. As ſoon 


26 this it done, put on "the 


If the unter ſhould prove cold and wet, 2 ſmall 
falleting be much wanted, à ſmall hot-bed may be made 
for it. About fifteen” inches thick of freſh horſe-dun 
will be fafficient for this purpoſe, and the bed covered 
with earth four or five inches thick. 

Let the feed be ſown. on the ſurface, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and as much earth ſifted over as will juſt cover it, 

Pot on the frame; with the lights ; and when the. plants 
appear, let plenty of freſh air be given th 5 805 b 

If the weather be open and mild, fmal fa 
the middle of the month, begin to ſow all fal 
warm ert in open 5 
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der, in order for ſowing ſome celery-ſeeds, about the 


middle, or towards 0 * end of the month. Let the 


earth de broken fine, the ſurface raked ſmooth, and the 
ſeed ſown not too thick upon it; after which. let, the | 
lead be coveted with light: earth about Saha an 


inen thick.” a 
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About the nen of ine month, let 850 * of 
a warm border be dug up in order to ſow a little raddiſu 
ſeed. The ſmall- topped raddiſh ſeed ſhould be ſown at 
this ſeaſon, to ſucceed thoſe of the ſame ſort that were 
ſown in the preceding mont. 

Another piece of ground ſhould be dug at the ſame | 
time for ſowing ſalmon raddiſh-ſeed ; becauſe theſe will 
ſucceed the ſmall- tops. Some more of the ſalmon rad- 
diſh ſeed ſhould be — about a fortnight or three weeks 
after the former, that there may be a ner ſupply 
of theſe roots in their proper e IHE 
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If the: weather be mild about. the beginn 
month, ſome ſpinnage-ſeed ſhould be fown in 
ground well prepared to receive it. Let the ſeed be ſown 
thin, regular, and raked i 1 

Some ſow ſpinnage between the rows of . 
beans; &c; when ground is ſcarce. The ſmooth-ſceded 
kind is the beſt yo. fo ,now and jt will be proper to re- 
peat the 37 0 or three weeks, if a re- 
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 Parſty, Coriander, 5 Gt 


3 time this month, when the . js © 
will be proper for ſowing parſley, coriander and chervil. - 


The ſeed ſhould' be ſown in ſhallow drills, and covered - 
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ire ortet and ban. 


The beds intended for planting ab 
ſhould” be about four” feet wide,' 2 roots 
rows nine inches 'afunder, "ane ir: 
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room beds from heavy rains and froſt, as either will de- 
ſtroy the ſpawu. The beds ſhould be entirely covered 


if 
netrated through any part of the covering 


Yer 9) 


Let the 1 in which: [> i 


g 75 
the trench is ready ptocure ſome kn 


them into pieces, about an 55 or two in 
ſerving that each piece be furniſhed tron - 


ſufficient” for your purpoſe, of the tops 
Theſe may be cut Fo ub of Call oh. 


alſo from 125 old robts 


r 
85 1503 Fes When you have furniſhed yo eee, 
5 34 pi. Nabe et 7b bb 10 67 0 19 D quantity of: eutting ot eri vibe 7 ace. 2 | 5 
= the me oe latte tier pa) Yes this month, pro- bottom of the trench fix inc th lis hem . 1 0- 
vi 


„ you ma plant potatoes, let the next trench be d 
8 by wk in rows n= feet aſunder, and a foot or * throwing the earth 
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Theſe. herbs ſhould: be town n -f of 
light, rich ground, in a warm fituation; * * the. 
latter end of the month. They ſhould be ſown timmy 
e e eee 4 155. 
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with ſtraw, twelve or fifteen inches thick atleaſt... And 
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a / 2 eee | wil render is mare, nouriſhing thoſe whi 
11:47 1 e 36 $6 hey? 4 Pee a 1 e Sat are left remaining, 5 the fruit will r larger, 
© e r t CV ; Jand — + And this! is dhe adus Which 

* be ay ther "The" 9% fag :-; | [Pn 3 

4 "i 5 44-0 1 4 1 . | which ate permitted to grow 28 ate naturally in- 
2 anos ee ore: . al | 1 — 26 not 2 trained to a walbor-an 
11409 iar mogth pruning oy alier, which 'renders/their fruit hattet andards, 
22 prot png this work in gener genera), b before we pro- but becauſe the roots have a leſs qu branches and 
1 IM 16.04% 1444 1 Fruit to nouriſh, and conſequen:ly their fruit will be 


ft Wo. gardening is perhops of more general uſe: 
of pruning, — 2h it is 
1 bes sen —.— moſt every 
to be a miſter of is buſineſs, 
underſtand it. Indeed it requires a 
* different manners of growth of the — 
fun dess fore; require to be managed one way, 
while others muſt be treated in a quite different manner; 
and this is to be known only by practice, and carefully 
obſerving bow each k ind is naturally diſpoſed to produce 
is fruit; ſome forts growing on the ſame year's wood, 
- as wines ; othere produce their fruit ſor the- moſt part 
vpon the ſos mer * wood, as peaches, necta ines, &c. 
ace vpon curſons or ſpurs, Which aro prodeced! 
pon wood {rom threes four, or ſive, to ſiſteen ot twenty, 
2 old, as pears, plums; cherries, &c. In order there- 
= to manage fruit-trees rightly, . proviſion ſhould. 
always be made to have a ſufficient quantity of bearing 
in every part of che trees; and, at the ſame time, 
.. have 4 oper ity of uſcle(s. branches, which 
would 2 tend to exhauſt the firength of the trees, 


„ em to decay ma few years. 
Proming 


reaſons : 


pretends 


rſt, To preſerve trees longer in a vigorous 
fate: ſecondly, To render the trees more 
tube eye? and thirdly, To n the fruit to 
undbetteritafted; =» ns 55 EIS, gin 


eee ne looger in « heath bearin 
— perfluous 7 


be 
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no more ure leſt . 
than can be properly nouriſhed, the root is not exhauſted | 
in ſupplyi branches, which muſt afterwards be 
cut out, w DH __ of the 1 will be uſeleſsly ex- 
hauſted, 

2. By ſilful 8 of a tree ie is rendered much 
more geo the ee; but we would not here be 
uadetſtoud 10-recommend a- fort of pruning too much | 

practiſed of late; namely, the drawing a regular line 


againſt tbe wall, according to the ſhape and figure 
would reduce the tree to, and cutting all the 42 


branches, 


ſtrung 
dy of which will ſdon to one who will be 
at the pains of obſerving the difference of thoſe branches 


\ ſhoating-the-followiog ſpring, All therefore we would 
a\tree beautiful is, 


de undenſtood to mean b endering 
chat 'thes, . to their ſe- 
they und nuiled at equal diſtances in — 
tion to the hg — of the leaves and er 


very e 
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(in beater 


chouph rey ſom rg rightly 


other. 
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froit-trees,' is founded on the following | 
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the tree than are neceſſary, or | tog 


or weak, exactly to the chalked line; the abſur- | 
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| r wy 
| us con e nature Pruning. in 
— * ſhall now proceed to the particular — 
— require pruning at this.ſeafon ofthe qe 
1 17 234 124216 M eta 
| , Prune Standard Fruit- trees, | a>ts 
1 ihn le, et unt : 1A ; 
Soch ſtandard fruit-trees, in the orchard and ſruit- 
2 as require pruning, may be dreſſed this month. 
ſhould be careful to cut from thoſe trees all dead 
wood and very old branches, and all ſuch as grow in 
a rambling manner acroſs others. Whenever you ſee 


the branches crowded together, let ſome be cut away, 


ſo that the principal branches may ſtand clear of each 

At the ſame time be very raryyl to clear the 

deen Wannen + at 
"tf $1 1 
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Nate tA 
to cut 
ay all the very old branches, and ſuch as are naked, 


| And in "performing 
W 
or ute of: bearing wood. At the, 4 time de 
cateſul to leave room ſulfcient, for. trainin oung 
wood and full 3 branches io the wall, 4 jb 
in a tegular and handſome manner. 

W herevyer you obſerve the branches ta ſtan tand.toa, cloſe 
ether, let the moſt irregular of them be taken away. 

If wood be wanting, leave ſome of the beſt, ſituated ' 
of the laſt ſummer's hoots, in order to fill up the va- 
cant places. But where theſe ſhoots are not wanted for 
the above purpoſe, let mae! one of them be cut off 
cloſe to the part from whence th 2 proceeded, lea ing no 
ſpurs but what are naturally produced. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſhogts t branches 
of the ſe trees muſt not be ſhortened, but Jeft at full 
length, and in that manner tiained cloſe and even to 


oye mall; be. about ſix inches Gay, from each gther. 
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and eurrast_ trees were not 10 uped 
72 . * te done now., In doing ob- 
ſerve to cut away 1 all the irregular branchen that is, 2! 


| thoſe that grow acroſs, or in a 5 bas rom 
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I on have u vine thee. wrie/not- pruned wa 
month, jet it be done now, but the eatlier the betet. 
Obſerve 182 vines o cut but the od naked 
| branches, In order tb make room for the n 
_ which/are properly the laſt year! 
there ſore be 
ſtrongeſt of the laſt 
tree. Cate 
young wood coming u 
- vine near the bottom of the wall. - | 

Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left at equal) 
diſtances, and arpagd 1 5 or nine inches from each 
Other. | 4 


year's ſhoots- ig part of 


At the ſame time you. _ 15 to ſhorten each 
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Rater 5 4; where any remain unpru oh ſhould, if 
poſible, be pruned this — hong 228 raſpberries, | 
obſerve to leave three of the laſt ſhoots ſtanding on 


each root, to bear fruit the next 1 * 


ee — eloſe 155 the ſurface of the 
glin e ros 
225 ” cen way: '® All the dead road wat be | 


. the hops ths oe are 10 r about 


one third of 
"When the pr priuging is 
tween the plants 3 oblervin 
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at When 
taken to leave 2 proper ſupply: of "the f 225 2 the crow, a1 


ſhould alſo be taken to bave a ſucceſſion of 
regularly from the parts of the 


ion to its ſtrength, ſome to three, four, 
and let the cut be made Joping, | 


ummer ; but all a — 


ſoon as they are 


ed, dig the odd he. eſpali 
e, 


leave only wol belonging 


new plantations of raſpberries be wanted, they 
e che month. The plants ſhould be (et 
nee from each other in e n 
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ir you allow ei 
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Standard © trees 4. ene 1 beet 
diſtance: none Would d be lanted nearer in a garden. 
Care ſhould be taken, in ſetting fruit - trees that they 
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be not planted too deep; ſor that is a more material 
| article than moſt gardeners 2 And be ern 
| eofre all the: roots freely, vithgur pr 

the ſides. 


| careful to open for tach tree 2 hole lat 
When the holes are a | and the trees nh: Me 


| planted, let their roots be pruned, and ſuch 36 are 
broken or or taken away. 


Then ſet the tree in 


the hole, carefully - obſervi [that all the roots ſpread 
freely as they ought to do. | 
Break the earth well, agd throw. it * egually about 


'the roots, ſhaking the tree gently that the earth may 
fall in' cloſe between the roots and their. fibres ; When 


the earth is all thrown in, tread 77 th gend, to f 
the tree in a proper poſition, 1p 
«with. Rakes, as 


Let all Randard trees be ſu 
races, your 2 'vivd way wee 
them about. F + 1 


Lou muſt alfo eure d e inſt the NEE of 
the wind, by faſtening them to the wall of fails. or the 


ler. OF $9571 1 7 


| As foon as you have finiſhed you pruning avg age * | 
- 


let all the 'fruit-tree borders be neatly dug 3 or, if 
haye been dug before, let the ſurface be looſened, where 
it has been trampled in doing the 
the trees. This will be very ſerviceable to the traps, 
and, at the ſame hy give hl Were " rel and 
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and have their ke 
pull or cut off all the firings or 
tunes From * plants, and clear the beds from werde 
When this is done, looſen the 
. between and about the plants, adding 2 little l 
itſh earth between the rows, and cloſe round every | 

— this will greatly ſtrengthen the plagte, and cauſe | 


TY. | 18 0 a 1 i, wm . * i ah 1 
ar 01 the ground be- 
OY fhrubs. 


Fj 4 | 


|. - You muſt how e 15 
tween the rows of all kind: 


Wis 9. b „ hi e Graft ne. Bi 


Vou ſhould now make new plantations” of ſtarks 
to bug” and Stalt ihe 1 _ 3 | 
AND + L Yn 64 th * 
Theſe Rocks ſhould be "planted'-out- 7; | 
the month 28 poſſible, if the wescher wi 
Let them be plante in rows "two e e 
sſunder, nd As 1 2 
2 + 2. 4 ** 7 
? "All th the vein er. 43% Timer 
hg Wein puld . doe With 5 rp 


of 
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for the 
ſore the 
ſhoots 


from ſtriking. 
ſide rable * it will be proper to put their cut ends 
into 'a Jump of clay, 
which will 


| th will never va 


in an uan 
fro . nor thould the wind blow very 


 clreumſtances, and vpon 
bark of 1he gion witch the inner bark cf the ſteck, ſo that | #3 


- » obiſels and:a fmall mallet to pare away. 1 wo! 
* | op helen aun tone te grafts, with ; anda quantity 


5 1 


: 


F. 626" 
-£&f of 20 4168. 


bus A0 e 04 * Cen, 77 bi 1507 28 765k 9 
Au. 8 Manz —— Un N ae 1 —. 10 * 2 
is curious operation ma a 
2 IE the N 922 215 2 
praper ſort 9 with are pars, plum 
and cherrits: and e E f beſt, 
„ time in the 72 % forenight 700 this 
month. Apples may either; be grafted. at the. ſame time, | 
ys = 61 yer fortnight Jenger, LH 2186 14! 
When When grafting is , 40 de performed med, you ſouls 
1 to prepars for! it about the e of the 


E 15 

jerry firſt thi neceſſary to be done is to collect the | a 
1% In the choice of theſe the egi directions 
de — obſerved; Firſt, That they are ſhoots 
of the former year, | Secondly, T hat they are taken 
[from healthy fruitful trees. And, ine, That you prefer 
:thoſe-igrafts- which are taken from the lateral or hori- 
-1contal- branches, to thoſe taken ſrom the perpendicular 
' ſhoots; | Theſe grofts ſhould be cut off from the trees 
before the buds begin to ſwell, which is, generally three 


4-4 39 91! 


weeks or a month before the ſeaſon far Frog Le there- 
fote when they are cut off, they ſhould 
ground with the cut downwards, 1. tp them half 


be laid ja the 


their length, and coveri 5 their tops with dry Jitter, to 
prevent their dryin rying: a ſmall joint of the former | 
year's wood be cut off with the cion, it will preſerve it the 
detter: and when it is grafied, this may be cut off; 
ts never mult be cut to a proper length. be- 
are inſerted into the ſtocks ; but till then, the 
duld remain their full length, as they were | 
taken ſrom the 175 which will preſerve them better 
If theſe grafts are to be carried to a con- 


and to wrap them up in moſs 
ſerve them freſh for a month or longer: : 


but theſe 


trees are growing. 
The reaſon ſot grafting i is, that as all good fruits have 
been accidentally obtained from ſceds, ſo theſe when 
ſown will often degenerate, and produce ſuch fruit as 
wn not worth cultivating ; but when the ſhoots, cions, 
rafts, are taken from ſuch trees as yield good fruit, 
from their kind, whatever be the 
<_ or tree on which they are grafred. 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for graſcing is in the ſprings | 
170 beſote the rifing of the ſap, or at leaſt before it. xiſes 
but the weather muſt be neither 
bleak or 
when this operation is performed : for on theſe 
the exact joining of the inner 


tbe ſap which flows between the bark and the wiaud may 
de communicated from the one to the on; the fucce 


ol graſting chiefly depen 
Tre implements , for graſting are,” fine wal! 


- tind-laws'20).cut off the heads of large Rocks ;. a good 


- ſtrong) kviſe wich a thick back fo Wake cleſis ja the 
ſtocks; u ſharp penkniſe to cut the grafts; a gfafting 
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22 


| 


uld be cut off earlier from the trees than 
thoſe which are to mn near the place where the 


| 
1 
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8 55 r rut ng ih5- o 

tity of 1% 1-8 1 9 70 0 =h 
broken ij nto fall * a little. tapnets 22 
cut very Tran, With 1 little Taft, and as e K as 
25 Wee are pretiyiſtiff 


Hai, 30104 ; 
cement com {ui iff Ge have of 
161 and Regt ve cape pal yd 4 55 ſwer the d 77275 
han the above clay, i made. of 


keeping. out the air 75 5 
welted together. 


turpentine, bees -wax, and r 
compoſition, hen of a, proper. cogſiſtence, ia laid 
ta quarter, of an inch thick, . the cut | Park, of 
the ſtock. round 3 graft : and bas this .farth et ad- 
vantage over the 98 that there is no danger of its 1 
ing hurt by. froft ; for cold bardens it; and when f 
heat LESS comes on, by which time it is no 7 — 
La on the tree, it will melt and fall off +99 gr 
trou 7 
Among the Graral methods of. grafting. hjtherto 
known, the ah are moſt approved, an e | 
practiſed. e 


Clifi-Gr filing called alſo Sta, er Sli Grafting.” 


This is uſed chiefly for mlddde- reg Gocke flom one 
to two inches in diameter, The ſeaſon for ft ib fg the 
months of Februai bx; March; g and the echo, 1 
now practiſed, is t "In 

The head of the alk veing urn or cut off, with A 
llope, ſmooth and clean, à perpendicular cleft is made 
52 0, about two inches deep, with a ſtrong knife, or 
chiſſel, from the top of the ſlope, as near to the | pich 28 
may be without touching it. In this cleft, the prifting 
chiſſel, or a wedge, is put to keep it open. The graft or 
cion is prepared y cutting it aſlope, in form of à wedge, 
to ſuit the cleft, only leaving 2 ſmall ſhoulder on eld 
ſide; and when cut, it is to be placed exactly in the cleft, 


ſo as that the inner bark of the cion may aptly, and 


cloſely, join to the inner part of the bark, or fin (of the 
ſtock ; in the dexterous performance of which, the chief 
part of the art of grafting conſiſts. That ſide of the 
cion which is to be placed DAG. at the part where it 
is cut wedge-wiſe and inſerted into the cleft of the ſtock, 
ſhould be much thicker than the other ſide, the better to 
facilitate the exact; joining of its rind to that of the ſtock; 
for if theſe two do not unite, the graft will not ſucceed, 
The rind of the fiock choſen for this way of graftivg 
ſhould therefore not be too thick; becauſe it will then 
de the leſs manageable. If the cleft pinch too tight, a 
| ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. As ſoon 
as the graft is properly fixed, the cleft ſhould be cloſely 
covered over with elay, or, hich ſome think better, 
with moſs, or, the freth. bak of A tree bound on with 
oer. : 
When this method, WOE the woſt alen and 
moſt common,-manner of graſting, is uſed to ſlocks that 
are not ſtrong, a ligature of baſs ſhould be made around 


the ſtock, to prevent the opening, of its ſiſt; and the 
whole ſhould then be e ayed ov ov or covered with the 
cement before deſcribed, to 5 g air from . 


ot cam ptepafed. t lay; over, the 
13 d 22 prevent! TIPS Fey 
ö , it 
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we. Dis, To as; oy th "two 
N. 0 Shi "bi ould Fave Phe 1 W ey, 


The 
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9 th ſtock Per 
Wrteſers way this 


1257 A N 2 | abs 4 e "tf move e a5 n 12 
Ny 28 in the Rind, . e 


1 „. e n cinen Anz and pgekbig W Lg by 


iſh i fr 7 ding 15 the bark, Which 5 t be 
x oken of, 7 ; erdied in the fillowitg prod 


about the Fri 175 arch, 'of the i bie rof April, 
ore ſlender, g kg OA Ic x 


1 or d for cleft. afting. 2 Ire Commonly | 


he top of the HM is 4 2a "oY ſmooth; Rraighit 
place: then the cion, or graft, is prepated by cutting it 
on one ſide from the joint, or ſeam, down flope-wiſe, 
making the ſlope about an inch, or an inch and an half 
; and, obſerying it is bent, ſo that the cion may 
fad Al 15 She when it is fixed to e ſtock, At 
| of the ; ſhoulder is made, 8 it is to 
7. 0 = crown of the ſtock. The whole nope muſt 
be plain and ſwooth, that it may lie even to the fide of 
the flock. The length of the cion uſed here may be about 
four inches from the ſhoulder, for a ſtandard tree; but 
for a dwarf, or wall-tree, it may be ſix inches, When 
the cion 1s; prepared, the outſide of its floped end, from 
the ſhoulder downward, is applied to the weſt, or Touth- 
yh, W of e nd its lengt 
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ig- 
in NEAT 


"the cut er of 5 cion wa 95 
e 28 this, BE muſt 


5 the len; 95 and 7 
er wiſe tl 


422 the t 
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5 Tow 


.cour ſe 


may ran d 
55 1 00 
Among the 

455 in the wean time, it is in leſs ew! rom the wen 
tber: that it does 1cfs 3 injury to the ſtocks and grafts, by 
avoiding, all ſeyete  ſplittings and pinchings z that the bark | 
ore cally placed in the paſſage of the ſap here, than 
in ie cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater 


igour,, and bears ſooner in this way than in that; and | 
175 0 is 18 on maller ſtocks than the other, 
ich muſt have 3 good b ody, and ehe, beige 
* de gan beep cleaving. . 'L r 10 4150151. 395 131545645 
fin . 414 3 65 Deen f an ni 
175 +17 4 in, J nl. Grafting 6 ay the. Bark... 734 £444 
(Mis abies Modis btetabth adiont dt ho 172144, 
: "hi ; 3 is 17 0 Frm the ſtock 


by ma 9 
uſt 


0 


"Rock it it down, 19 © ſouth, welt "de ig od the top, 

[Almoſt as .long - 1 the at 

bet p of "irs oofen ab ing of 
$ $0 4s beg, 40 Vero 
ti . 1 0 ed ar th 7 
etwee 57 Wa 


I ctafe and they zie bound together, and cioſed 
la 


„ down; 1 Ihe moſt 


* 


gion hi . 


ALLEN 


being put in 


455M * 


naged, as that it may exactly to the ſtöck and 
edges of th ety 5 and ee 4115 be bound Ps 
R ir pools $2 3 FF * 
4 85 Fisbiev, 29 bybi vorg jm — 
Ans le 2184 Wa; — . 
43126 2932 2M; Wig 191 Chi , Tee Saft Hrs "9? 
Ks "This is nd peo ſmull ſtocks, from an inch diameter 
% 4 of an inch, or dern Jefs, e hea the | 
Mr. „ 8 Mr. Miller and other, f æ ofi it as 


effectuaf WAY of any, and that is+adbſt in 
uſe, becauſe'the tier erg the och mur ent 
in this method than in any other ; for here the'cion 
and tue Rock' muſt always: be of the ſands thickneſs. 
There are three ways of performing it, and all —_— | 
py be practiſed ſomewhat s later” than either of 
oregoin 2041 10 
he ff i is, to ſlope the oion a full inch, or more ; 
then to do the ſame to the ſtock ; and afterwards to tie 
the one to the other, with'baſs or yarn, ſo as to join them 
cloſely at every part, but particularly at the rind an 
then to cover the joint carefully with well tempered — : 
The baſs uſed. for this, or for any other binding, ſhould 
be taken from a ſound mat, and be ſoaked in water for 
ſome hours, to increaſe its epa nn render it the 
more pliable. 197 14947 
The ſecond way is, to make a ſhoulder: in the graft, 
| 15 the head of the ſtock being cutoff and ſmoothed, 


1 141 


to join it as in grafting in the rind. 5h 1970 
8 Phe third 17 Ww, is an . the 
aſt, is properly named tippin or tongui bis is 
done by i or the ſtock off flanting, as before, and 


leaving at-its upper ſide a thin piece; or) tongue, 28. ft: is 
> | called; of the wood, pared away lie the lower end of a 
47 —5 The cion is then ſloped, and tongueil, in the ſume 
manner as the ſtock, and a flit is made an each of them, 
downward in the ſtock, and upward in the grafti un the 


ch A oppoſite to the tongue, fo that eachmiay#eceive the 


ongue of the 'other: ' Thie cion is then; o the 
ſtock, as cloſely as can be, particulatlyc at the batk; 
'A ligature is made round them with baſs- or wdollen 
yarn, / and the engrafted part is well: covered with 
clay Or . 27885 Hf enen ene Tin Awol 
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N Net 1G 
In this, 6 cion is prepated as in whip-grafting 
* the head of the" flo! 


not cut off at the ti * 

rforming the operation. | Inſtead of that, fo much of 
the bark as the cion will cover is pored o ff fromithe 

weſt- ſide of the ſtöck ę then both the cien and the 


ſtock are ſlit in the. mentioned manner: oft Whip- 
Goſed up 


At the ears end, 77 75 top of the ſtock is 


cut at t 0 ted Place, fopewyiſe', and the a 
| is covered wi 0 e : Wan 150 w a dy 
Ain ? 1 64k "2 tuUlnygo3 =, 
Crown. * tg g 
Nane ©0275 251 7 cb, lar es; 7M | 
Thi is Aly ae in the larger trees; Saber 


capable of receiving a niirtiber-of:grafts, ald art tod big 
to. cloyen';; for illeſe, the head? or main branches, 
' beihg cut off horizontally, out on moe grafts ard placed 
e the" Kot” between the bark ork thine ol 


ak As aun Rr or br 
x D 2 1 $07 ahbe 
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22 — are in 9 a te Wet why 4 ig the Fae 1. "Tp 4d bete wes of £ 
manner as that ivered for ng It, ind, | 1 nis 18 ne rofmmey! Tt ow I 
the whole cone flogk.tn wn over, and | and profitable operation; N Ar 
bel two eyes of each cion are Pan ered ; 1 1 {96 
py ne theit booting, Jo 207 at 119/27 « elo 
e chend el grafting-wonmore-profiifed formerly „ EI he 5 redo. 5 
| 10 it i D Ae 5 been diſ. 
coutsted by the ill ſucceſs, t has frequently — port them im 1 b. * 
their cjons, which have been blown out of & + e Rock, b 5 He adds, that ts this rt * bots 2 vs, 
ſtrong ie 4 Lieb 1 25 N dots, an | the lain year, Waun third, ſuch a quan- 
even aſier they had gro 1x years. \ But | tity of frui is Hf ME y fine pn Re ll hard- 
this accident, may * 172 ky vin the cions to ly produ 178 "Of 1199 $07 ae, 
Rakes f-ſened, to 17 100 * ig Ys — * 2 * Jo 874 ||, 
to have da coveted PENN Iain yp . 1 Wee 45 and, AblaBation, 


rid cf 5371 . 


se I Tiisis oed only when the eee en 1. des 
er. os pony ed, and that froth aA the graft is to be taken, Noel 
8 iqvention, the Us n of which near, of can be bro ught ſo near to each other, . 
Mete . that of any 10 the former may be joined de eder. The method of p 
2 being ſor the ng er or mul- | is this: the branch to be inatched- is fitted to that 27 
——— of plants already bites to produce their the ſtock where it is to be joined; the rind, and part of 
fruj en Fo the wood, of one fide of 42 branth, is ther! pared away, 
1s perform, this, take a graft, or Thi of a Young vety ſmooth #nd even for the * — of three inches; and 
tree, which you intend to propagate, and a ſmal! plete afterwards the other branch, "Which is to ſerve for the. 
of the root of another 475 of the ſame kind, or of a Tike ſtock to wHith'the = i5't6 be vnited; is ferveTin the 
enus, and wbip-graft th them together ; ſerving that the | fame manner , ib that the two "thy join ciofely and equal. 
tends of 6 graft, and 9275 e Well united, and that 1 together, „ chat che ſap vel may meet. A little 
the rind of the root 42 ely to that of the graft,” to is then cut upwards in the graft, and a litis'made 
Thefe may, we hy CE planted out at pleaſure, and in the ſtock to receive it's" fo that when they are Joined, 
the piece of root will colle& the nutritive juices, and | the tongue prevents their flipping, and the graft is the 
feed. the graft, a3 "+, ſtock does the other way. more cloſely united to the ſtock. 'Wiken' they are thus 


bis method of propagation is very eaſy and 7570 together, they muſt be tied with. . 


| dichg z 0016 ng 5 plentiful chan ſtocks: by this | worſted, or other ſoft thing ; and the place 


means the 15 of roots of one crab-ſtock, for Lie | junRiog-mult be well covered over with grafting clay, to 

or 45 ko ſerve for twenty or thirty apple prevent the ait from dtying the wound, and the wet 0 
— trees, It is alſo an exc err 410 Rock, A ſtu take mul alſo be fixed in che g 3 
age” — 45 er trees, which will hardly be r | and both the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied 

= ack. . "Add, that trecs thus Apr to prevent their being diſplace by the Wind. When 2 

Lane more cal dacted than thoſe done bare remained in this ftate four months, "they will be 
— Way. v ſufficiently united, and the graft may then . 
The only objeAion againſt this method is, "thi the | from the mother-tree, rn to ſlope it cloſe 1 
oung tree grows but ſlowly at firſt, which is occaſioned | ſtock, It is of great ſervice to the graft then to Jay a 

þ the ſmalineſs of mie rot that feeds the graft ; for in | freſh coat of ela ay al all round the grafted or joined part. 
| trees the head muſt follow the increaſe of the n This operation ſhould be performed in April oc May, 


from whehce it hath its nouriſhment. that the graft may be united 16 the ſtock, be- 
fore the enſuing rh pany chiefly d upon 


Raitergte Gr, ja a Able or tri ' oranges, 118, jaſmines, fits, pines, and ſome other 
Aae ; Eraſing, ; « Grains g by, ” in- trees, ele do not ſuctred well in the common way 
an n I [of grafting or budding. But though orange trees are 
1 5 anbtber method Wees by Agents here mentioned among the reſt, this praflige' is not to 
2 dog k, thou tchimeticalenough in many reſpects, be adviſed for them, or for any other trees, if they ate 
with N29 ſeveral good things. To per- intended to grow large; for that they hardly ever do in 
At &raft a go ba clo di 4 ſtock, and cut it | this method; and accordingly it is ſeldom uſed but for 
* 110 1055 Half, or a Ne part; then fix to that re | the curioſity of. having a young plant with | it upon it, 
5 art of the — þ another graft, of a better kind; in a year or two from its having been raiſed from the 
and es that # x irg fe we oftener the tree is grafted, ſeed. Tbis is, indeed, effected by inarching # bearing 
b frult. 2 ptoduces, s branch into N { bot the plant ſo tteaied fel», 
"Mp $ inerfiag che author oe menten affvres us, | dom lives lo 25510 
e muſcat pears, which were adm! „ The walnut, , willalſotake 'þy;this 
— at firlt uſe of a ſtock graſted with a pound- method of ting 1 r of then will ſueneed 
on which he e tor * 4 And Th in an e all athert trees that 
"the branche this e fted on it a cion | CHU th 15 ut bay, tie a ſtineed)ig their 
: of le ys FS A gate . on Ita Me, biſid the ſhorrening or cheir otherwiſe uſual. 
—_— cat me of duration” » t a n 9ub97 121 5d Noch 1 
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binding, perhaps, d 
brust by the weather) ſho the plant. prop. 
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all kinds of exoticks and ſhru 

Layers may alſo be now made. of all > op hardy ſhrubs 
and trees as are increaſed by this method, provided it was 
omitted between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; and it will 
ſucceed with-many kinds, 
In order to ſorm la 


let the ground be d by 


the plant that is to be laid; 
and as you proceed bring down the ſhoots or branches 
regen and lay them along in the nd, faſtening 
them ſecurely there with hooked ipegs. This bei 7 1 
let all the young ſhoots on each branch be nemly ve 

and covered'three or ſour inches deep with earth, Jeaving 


By next Michzelmas moſt Kinds of layers that are 
layed now will b er well. gere d . fi to 


AT: . 
mhle, ben. f| 


— 9 


and not 


and as ſoon as taken 
an open ſituation.” Tbe rows ſhould be eighteen or 
twenty inches aſunder, and the plants ſet — fif- 
cen inches from each other in the rows, dou cr 


| Plant Cuttings of Guſeterric and Carrants. 


| 
Obſerve to take your cuttings. from fuch of the laſt | 
year's ſhoots as are ſtrong. They ſhould be 1 ten to 
twelve or fifteen. 2 le * Let them be planted 
in rows twelve inches at — aſunder, and ang let 
cutting about balf may into the ground. | 
Experience has ſufficiently 


fruit remarkably large and well, z while the fruit 
produced by trees © raiſed vo fuckers is Phy 
Joh and. ill taſ te 


1d b 13 CIT) 575 191 1 "IF At 3. "MA |; , 


„ ROgy 11 Flur G Cutting len, 5 


30 gi | . 
This 10 ain a goed ſeuſ6n (for pending the 8 of | 
honey:ſuckles) and: other hardy Howering ſhrubs and 
uees, 


8 
1 cuttings flivald be ſhdots of the former C003, 


| [=D and 3 da from fx! ro twelve inches Jong. 


r THEN MN BNA e te 
2 e ee by vid. | wi 
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of any kind of en ſhrubs, | | 


Ti the ayes Lode ven trees and. Arube as were layed |- 
down1aft Duſt: taken off, be now feparated ; | 
trimmed and planted i in roms in 


provided the weather be mild and 


each þ * 


rowth'; let the ſtrongeſt! ſhoogs: be, choſen for this pur- | 


— 
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1H Tranſplant 


All kinds 77 ig Wl 24 3 
moved any time this month; but the ſoaner it 
che better; rn the weather be mild and open. 50 07 

Pang e. 


e 


All fowering-ſhrubs that want pup 1 nb w wn. 


dergo the operation ſor you m your” prujiling ** 
this month, TIO 
You ſhould obſerve to train all your plante n_- 
ſingle ſtem ; and if you find their heads growing irt 5 
lar, cut out or en ſuch ſhoots as you think > 


the top of each three or four inches out af the ground. in order to form the head into ſome bandſome ferm. 


Be careful to take away all fuckers that riſe from the - 
roots of any kind of ſhrubs; The beſt of then Sipy' be"! 
planted out at proper diſtanees, and in o or ihre 
yours Nr will become good plants. Sine 


„ ien N. 0 19977 


| Sow the ng of Pls, Te, pe 


* Af ech 35 $i 
The Rones: of: plume, and Kernels bf Fruits, 

ſhould now be fown in order to Tele ppl of 

to bud and graft upon. 2,724 202 e 

The ſooner they are ſown in the lags the better. 

aud pes. Let the ſp0e" 4 

choſen for this purpoſe be in 4 ſhelteret'ſituation;*#nd'”! 

the ſoil perſectly clean and light The ſtones eig —_ 


The beſt method of propagating goo gooſeberries and ſown on beds about four ERIE and corered about 
2 1s by eng; and this N now be per- an er W wh og ni * 0 8 * | 
formed. © | 5957 Dl 7 9 Y [ 


The PLzazony or men Set, = þ 15 


2 211 lis 


duo the Sued of the Alt and Pihl. day. 01) 
The ſeeds of the auticula and polyanthus. ma 


ewn that ae ſown ws; time this month; when the weather is" 53 
and curtant- tees raiſed from cuttings always produce and The plants will riſe freely from this . 


and t — well. A warm ſpot-of gro d 
— for the purpoſe, unleſs you" a TY 


ſeed in pots or boxes filled with ich lig 
But which ever. wee be ae, derbe 


. 
*. 6 
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1270 erg $ 


2 lo 51 
dy, Eins 


1 81 J 4 414220 Ie e e. N'A8 
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e. fv ded Plans, . (10 
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Te ci ae 


W e y-faruation, in r twelve inches 
Zander, aud de ar Eg each in the om, 
1 mull de ſet about wy io then. WY Top t5 


uin #ſidc 
a coc 1 a tie anus, 0 


f gy! 575 bin 4 2 
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, be thrawn up ig 
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10 45 and in about 

condition for 

making the Pn which mould be a9 — fert and a 

Haff thick of d gue: i the 4 be levelled, and the 
frame and glaffes pls 


As preg 7 rnin hens of the bed. is over, lay on 
vantity;, of, 


1 8 to IE FR e 2, ve 6 5 fey 425 . 


Make the ſutſace of the earth Font — FED. and 
the ſeeds on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, covering 
them about u quarter of 2 _ deep with light earth, 
well ſifted. 1 the [pe be covered over · night 
with mats; and give 45 now and then little 
| A7 of water. 
ee 


mY rhe e 


" - 
. 3 Cf 15 11 1 * 


n 746 poly c 


A little of theſeed of ten-week-ſtocks may be denn at 
the latter end of the month, in order min m plants 
For blowing early in the ſummer. 1, 

It will be beſt ſown-on a flight hot⸗ bed. 25 che plants 
vill be much ftr „ and flower three weeks or a month 
earlier than they would otherwiſe. do. But as the 
plants . wi re be ſown i in a warm 


border. 
Let the ground be neatly dug, ard the ſeed en 


9 
N 


tolerdbly thick, in a bed about three feet broad. Arch 
the bed over with Deny. 


and cover it every night with 
mats In bad weather. Tf vou have a ſpare frame and 


laſs to cover the bed, or hand- BON ce vente 
mh wil pity the . | 


0 ver ende mild; — da open, bond als latter 
the month, many forts. of annual flower-ſeeds 

72 own in the warm n and other parts oſ the 
er- garden; 3 particularly the Jark- ſpur, flos adonis, 
cy + lupines, ſweet ſcented. and Tangier peas, 
can f, dwarf lychnis, Verw Yaoking-alafy © Venus 
21 -wort, lobels, " Catchy, dwarf; poppy, dwarf an- 
nual ſun-flower, oriental-maljow, lovetera, hawk-weed, 


15 1 5 e to ſow. all the above Th in the. | 


akes' where the plants are intended to flower ; for nd 
Vill vor ſutceed if tranſplanted. 

_ ben method * 1 of cultivating theſe an- 

nual A Ve wh this: Dig 
 Iiftances, patches of about eight, or nine inche 

"over, 174 the earth very fine, and laying the 1 
face even. When the ground 1 is thus prepared, draw a 
2 Iu Uf oo boring off the top to one ſide, ſow the ſeeds 


„ And cove 1 the earth that was drawn 
ö 955 e 'Houl be, ; covered, about half an inch 


Ja! but, the lar er, as the leert pen, „Dear an 
| * 
0 


a As pear, let th a 
105 a 0 7 the 2 5 dem ES 


ED RS * 
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| 


double daiſtes, double-camomile, thrift,” 
| hepaticas, faxifrage, be. may be temoved 10 th 


with a, trowel, at pro ö 


| 


0 Fre, 
241391, r ene 05 


If the weather be mild and ou may Vat 4 
Jans Fm month, att tranſplan — — of — 


; elder-roſe,. ſyti 
. ot ON 2a 4 SS 28 cer 100.835, fa 


3 2 
1oney- $ eas, alth 
teh hypericum-fr Pare a hk 9 0 =: 


ble-blaſſom 
cherry, double flowering-peach, almonds, flowerin 
raſpberries; double bramble, cornelian ek Ay — 
2 hawwthorn, Bladder-ſena, 8 pri- 


Vet, eee jaſmi eytiſuſea, aca- 
clas, owed ode fr or pi plants, ay be now 


N 24 3501 501 to. ebud 110 
44 D 51 
ebene, Eier Flu, 


| Moſtof the fibrous-rooted lowering r Perle 


larly the polyanthuſes, primtoſes, London- pride, Violets, 
ppl 


oth 


ſituations. 

| You may alſo now remove berry oy, 3 
campanula, catchfly, ſcarlet-lycbois, double-feverfew, 
eee weer-williams, columbines, Canter- 
bury- bells, monkſhead, e, etian, tree-primroſe 
fok-glove, olden-rod, per 8 noial aſters, "perepnial 75 
flower, ho holly -hocks, Fica, ach honey-ſuckles, 3 and fever 
others of this kind. 

But you ſhould nt in planting the above, 0 


indeed any other flowering plants, to mix them in lach 


a manner, that, during the flowering ſeaſo there may 
be both a variety of colours, and a . ucceffion of 
GL Ws Ind, u Wt 


139 ont 1 321 1: bo x 8 
. 


LY *5 


- Tranſplant Carnation, Plant. 
about the latter 


1 * 


' The choiceſ carnation plants may, 


* end of the month, be removed into the pots where they 


are intended to blow, provided the weather be mild and 


open, _ 

FL4 he pots be filled with rich ght eürtb; then-tite 
vp the plants, with as much earth 2s will readily hang 
'| about_ their. roots. Set a ſingle plant in the middle of 
each pot, and 45 f the earth well about the body 
of the plants, iving them immediately a moderate 
watering, by hich the Plants will” be property "ohh 
in their places. n OUR INT 

Vou muſt Se plate the pots, as ſoo as the 
flowers are planted," in a. e Yrope pe wb er grrn 


from the cold winds. | 
M2 4 * — * 144) Y yt ; 42 *. 11 10 


eee Evra! wr 9432 
Moſt of the hardy kinds of OS a wy and 


trees, partic ut phillyreas, .yew$, | Eyergrocaroaks> 
junipers, ho ies, firs, cypreſs, Cedar, auriit nus, — 
racunthas, arbutus, may be tranſplanzed, any air 
this month ben the — is mild. i 
Care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt cui ious ſo 
” Jain, Lee and, plants in ſuch a ma 5 75 


n 2 Wal 
—— 2 5 


- : - : * , 


Fn 5 
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pon tg ar ore, plant . 
0 tos et 
pk 
eing 41 


not to plant them 300, 13 
they. grow Up, 9 WQFELIETE. Wil 
-the,pl alure. of 


N PIT 9 


de! 
4 advantage willy” if ey ſaad too cloſe together, | 8 


aft, fe 50 1040056 fs 1 


be deft 17 N 90 7 26 
Box... ffigon. ery 2:71 44 


ane 1 TT 2410! tt 27 


1 ber be wthted*fi7% beer of to f 

gaps in edgin 8 formerly” ” zent ma may be i oh 
planted, in © mild weather, Rel tine "this month; 

UI eo uy, inf Ht or eee, 


110 4+ 85 
The choĩceſt ſorts of auricula plants in pots muſt now 
be treated with more than ordinary care, as their flower - 
buds will ſoon begin to appear; the plants mult thete- 
fore be carefully defended from froſt and cold heavy 
rains, by covering them with canvas, mats, or glaſſes, 
But c e to let them be entirely uncover every 
d dr 
a uk 1 nt Ty be carefully dreſſed ; and if Wade freſh 
900 ali not added laſt month, let it be aa now, 
and the ſooner the better, | 


| 


- Tulips, Hyacinths, c. | 71 


Let the | beds of tulips, hyacinths, anemonies, and 
eel. be carefully defended from froſts and 
heavy trains; and thoſe in which the choiceſt forts are 
lanted, be now, unleſs done before, arched over with 
oops, and covered with mats or ar de in . 


and extreme wet weather. 92 My 


| Prune Flowering Shrubs, Fl 


You at now finiſh your work of prunovg flowering 
ſhrubs and evergreen, 


== in doing this work, to cut all the Jead 


TY þ 
roy Fe bs wir wed , al deucu 


r 
N neatly raked, This will give the whole 717 


, and either | to ſhortea * cut off loſe all g- 
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Work + to be done in the Krrenzu-Gan- 
le in March. | 


64, Gee and Melons. 
B E very. careful to examioe frequently the ſtate of 


the degree of heat; ſor it muſt be both lively and mo- 
LaLa to pteſerye the plants in a ſtate of free growth. If 
this be properly regulated, the plants will ſne a plenty 
ol ſruit, which will grow to a handſome ſize. 

If you find the beat too faint, let a lining of freſh 
horſe- 4 be applied either to the back or ſront ſides of 
the bed; but if the heat be not much declined, a linin 
on one fide will be ſufficient at a time; but let the other 
be lined about ten or twelve days after. Let the linings 
be eighteen or twenty inches thick, and raiſed about 


hve or fix inches up the frame.” The top muſt be 


Covered With earth about two 255 thick, to 0 Keep down | 
the ſteam. 


Nene 0 Jet the 2 55 ve freſh air every day, 


1570 af iſe the ea o the h of Sas kai pet 157 fi 7 
at E ont e eat 5 26 it be manage ver Te 0 | 
ZFC FR: 
- Lg e gf hep Sour be kept de th, 8 ie | full Gent Mor Jana 2 Whethes 4 eu 0 
blaß, to de in readinels'to refreſh "the plants an or melons, | 


your cucumber and melon hot-beds, with regard to | 


g | beds for planting out the, „ SANDY So d melon 


dune, 


ENGL r highs E. Py bk. of 


ds 


WS tk 5 et and ots which 


| or every rub ſhows * 
advantag e, when it 8 ear of ; other. vv 
9 0 th the prunin Te nent be cuttings.clexed | 
bt the groun w Ut 
=; 2 obſe e 12 e | s 


BAA 46 1 ek 7 5 ati 57 . 
"Dri the Borders, Beds, 


All flower-borders aud beds in 
de thoroughly cleaned from 
litter. Let therefore. the ſurface © 
ders be carefully looſened with, a hoe in 


be nd army 


general, Mou how 


7 Bi 
the 54 of 


Þ five 
lineſs, which is always 67 pleaſing” tothe FU ds 


1415 97 
Mow Grafe. Walks, ond Lins, Fl 


One neceſſary requiſite in renering of 
lawns beautiful is neatneſs. The 'ſea 


An art 


ab walks and 
on for mowing 


them now begins to approach; let them thetefore- be 


polted and rolled once or twice ey 
roller is beſt to take up the Worm caſts 5 but When 
theſe are taken away, the walk ſhould be rolled with an 
iron or ſtone roller, in order to render the bottom firm, | 
and the ſurface ſmooth and every. 0677 Tu 


Fin tot T7397 x3 Ainet 
25 JO e., TY * 11120 te i 


Vou may, an time.this month, 123 turf, -where ts 
N either 205 make new, or GRIER old walks. 
Obſerve to beat it well, and roll it with heavy roller 
nom and then, in order to make it firm and even; 


it ee nn Nen ne en, 9 194, elalg 


1 5918 Oh tt [i 4 
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| i WEL BETTS 
C H. | | BS 35.4 bk 
yin ern vat; ÞL 


then. te beft time for doi b is 18 is from ben ‚ 55 


o'clock in a mild WIr day; but Wiſs always be, 
"moderately. 45 NY 
The lade Would de covered every y night t with, 


and uncovered in the morning about, an Hour and a 
after the ſun. 


Some ſeeds of cucumbers and Wie "Mould be 555 wi 


at three different times this month, y the begi, 
middle, and latter end 11755 a 0 acl tu 1—— 


7 
plants may always be in freadjneſs 2 plant 
oy beds, or to ſupply the place of 70 as may [ in 
others. 


At the beginning c of this month you | ſhould mak b 


plants 
that were ſown in Januar 


It has 180 een Fer, iy; the hy cel oh 363 
| a great mea ure, epend a due Þ 
05 Leh, 


fore it is made * 5 
about three feet bigh the dung desten dawn 


the fork, when laid 6n the bes? 


18454 lr 
1 4 
F 


> Beats a dt 4lan 


2 


Mien ger 


ery week. Atwooden 


27 l * : 


[ 
3 "hot 


h 
but bot Cee wh 5 
Fee 1 


ge 928 % 
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_ 


1 ol (eh 


* 


mas al 2 — HF” 3 


Matter err bf May 


reared under band or bell-glafſes 
9 


n 


r 


A" A py plants 

winter in frames br Hot borders, be now tranſplanted. 
"The for this 

and a good quantity of rotten du 

Then level the ground; and f 

ll, 2 about two feet and a 


buried in the trenches. 
it be naturally a wet 


. out Fiteral roots, eſpecially where the 


cows. 
. e cauliflower 
plants, under hand or taking great care that 


none of the earth fall into their hearts; this will at 
the plants and promote Oo 
the . 


faite en 
aſſes on 


_ once 
But remember to give them air by 1 — 
| om an inch * two in be gentle 
fall, take the 2 ro 


FEES 
there be more Gs one or two plants der 
; 23 9 5 let them be removed the beginning of this. 
4 : for never more than two plants at moſt ſhould 
| be ſuffered to grow under one glaſs, And if the glaſſes 
N are ſmall, one only ſhould remain. 


Thoſe cauliflower plants which were raiſed from ſeed” 


©  fown' the laſt month, ſhould now be pricked into a 
Light hot:bed, which will bring them forward amaz-, 
Jogy. Ler the bed be eighteen inches high, and either 
enen ieh a frame, or arched over with s. Cover 
L bed with rich earth fix inches deep, prick rhe plants 
at two er three inches apart, and refreſh them 
h 4 Title water. Every mild day let the glaſſes or 
N be taken off, but the bed kept covered 


nig ht. 

J begitining of this month cauliflower ſeed 
1 wes on a tt * where me plants will fon 
cone vp, und flouriſh. 

40 Feen alſo ſow cauliflower beds in a natura? bed ef 
ich light earth, provided the fituation be warm ; but the 
will gro freely, will be near a 


. though they 
e than elt N 1 . hotobed. 


cue, 45 

Rants of al! Kinde 3 e lat 

© ont, ut the ſboner it is done the better. They 

hoold be plarited in ders 7. R two feet and 
. 1 — every y. 

muſt hoe ver emb 


4 up 4:#: i467 1 6:44 


a if full ae; for 4 
»* Tulficiene for thoſe 


D 


as hab flood all the 
ſhould be well trenched, 


er hafthis diſtance is 0 
ts ts "tre intended to grom t 
hteen ot t inches will be every 
W from ſpringin 


Leere — — * 


The cucumber ——— . — the 
r 


alf, or 
four inches above the level of the 
ö 


; 


_ | three inches wide, | 


| 
LY 
# 1 


Savoy ſerd, for a a crop, abt 
the family from about Michae!mas N Chriſtmas, we 
| be ſown, in an ON 122 ast the latter end of 
the month. $ » 3:4B 5; I | 


"Carty * Fa. 


——— — LES 


1 * delight i in a deep, warm, light, body tou, 
which ſhould be dug two ſpades deep, 3 
rundown —— eaſe for if 3 an 
ſtruction, they are very apt to grow for nd oo 

ay is too 


| much dunged the fame year the carrots are ſown, which 
will alſo occaſion their vg 0 worm-eaten, When 
therefore there is a it the ſame year 
the carrots are ſown, the Ak 2 be well — 
and thinly ſpread over the — 1 and in the diggin 
mom a . Cage 8 0 1. 
It oug inerent Parts, r 
in heaps. When the ground is inclinable 18 Fa he * 
much care cannot be taken to break and divide the clods; 


large ſpits therefore ſhould never be taken in 
carrots z they ſhould be voy thin, and the 5 75 


Dein 5% © 


bs Hard gl 


[hrceen: 
The nie dag, hold be laid level any 
even, ot otherwiſe, when 2 ſeeds are ſown, and the 


ee? is raked over, part of the ſeeds will be buried too 
eep, and others in danger of being drawn up into 
heaps ; by which means the plants in ſome places will 
come up in bunches, and in others the ground will 


be naked; both Which thould be 2 carefully 


avoided. 
As theſe ſeeds hows A great q ty of {mall forked 
hairs upon the borders, by which they — adhete, ſoit 


is very difficult to ſow them even, or prevent their 
coming up in patches; the ſeeds ſhould therefore be 
well rubbed with both hands before they are ſown, in 
order to- ſeparate them. A calm day y aſs ould be 
choſen to — them; — — im- 
— to ſow the ſeeds equal; becauſe, .avvthey-are 
ery light; they will de blown into heaps.” When the 
el. are ſown, the ground Wet, 
to bury them, and then raked ſmooth and level - 
When the plants are come up, ba things — 
leaves, the ground ſhould be hoed wich 8 fmall hoe 
weeds, 


and ſeparating the 
{diſtance each way, that they may g 

the weeds begin to grow again, the-w 
| hoed over 2 cond time, When car thoukd he taken 
not to leave two carrots eloſe to each other, and alſo to 


and fligh the ſurface of the. 
ty" 1 
Lr 


ern 1 * 


ſeparate them to a er-\ diſtance, down all 
ty lrg 


/ 0 
. . 


carrots. R : 
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tat 


"he; Colonna . * 1 wieY 
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TEES <a ws 


obtain any g . 
Sow Onions, ao 


Inn a A, wh "SAN 


> which a are RO 5 = are apt 
to run e by apple, or, at at leaſt, before ad 


Tube ſeeds of and leeks rende "i ap” a; 5 ans ge 2 
crap. ſhould, if not done 5 February, be (vt | ſpot of wy _> ae 
52 ginnivg, of this month. Let each fort © ſown on another. 1 4e . b ef dur 
_ beds of rich mellow earth, and raked inevenly,] 8 n devil; 500 
ber the plants may come up eke r ＋ . Marais,” e 
104 on ery be ver, light * the ground ſhould, J Let the ſeeds of alparagus be ſown. this FS + 
te KEW, N all over and to Say new —— ollowing „vor for 
. ele n Fe dee. ſeel may be Bartel rai ately, 
ore re "re "175 io 
2 des 725 ground i is any thing wet and fiff, it . IFN be very 8 to procure good "Lands of 
will not be ſo r to tread the ſeed in. The ground' 2 as the ſucceſs of the whole plantation. wall 


ben e a N divided into beds of four, N or ſix 
wide, with alleys between them; and in theſe alleys | 
the gardener ſhould ſtand to ſow the ſeed; and afterwards 
, Kin of om the. ground. Some, for the more cer- 
| ing the ſeed, throw a little of the 

ede dey Or, a then lh ke tu whe 


„„ „ 


aT fore rndides be ſown at three Ast tas 

—— viz. at the beginning, the middle, and the 
| that thers may not be afreſh ſuccelion of 
2 your at this 


fon odd be open ; the fol good 
| * 5 
— E maiſt. 


_ The 1 . 7 aun, ſhould er. 
where an 3 together, b ing u 
the worſt, and leaving 2 


ts, at two or 
three inches ine. S 2 time the bed ſhould 
page thay weeds. 

Theſe early cro ps ſhould alſo be f ently watered * 
dry weather ; otherwiſe will grow but poorly, and 
at e Bebe Mac. hot and e 


: ** 1 | Sow Was | 

og ONT ſome ſpinna ſved fhould 
** fown, that hore, may be be a regular upply for. the 
table g for one ſowing will not continue above a fort- 
night befor̃e it will run to ſed. Tbe ſeed ſhould be of 

the round-leaved kigd, ſown thin in an open ſpot, and 

"A * 7 of f 
” ants early crop pring 
na be thinned, ſo that the lants ma 5 6 5 
pe een gg: 1 29 wok < * 
inter n e e pt clear 
# the earth ** the plan ſtirred | 


n * 2 
+ Q ee Gillen 
| the 19ginving; middle, aud (hte 0A of 17 bee 


ſeed, great 


— 


| ſhoots are 


greatly depend upon that particular 


15 % 2 1 
qucket cr 2 of the faireſt by 2 
early in the ſpring, an — 2 . up 

ſced ; for thoſe which, run up after the ſeaſon for cutti 


earth-| the aſparagus is over, are generally ſo yoda — 


to ripen their — N 12 Ln. apt ar ny 
autumn very favou n ig 7 
regard ſhould be had to their . 


1 „never dau any ur ue ge at 9: be 


flat, or that ſoon Open» 1 
e eee ee 
uce m wh 
ren, a n d. be left | 
be neceſſary, if there could be n 
all fruitful. When the buds are left, & wal be proper to = 


chruſt a ſtake down by each, taking care not to ãnjure 
the crown of the 1 Theſe ſtakes will not 
as marks to diſtinguiſh them from others, When 
all run up, but a 3 tho ſhoots to when, they 
have advanced in height, and put aut lateral branches ; 
this caution will prevent their being broken by the wind, 
* | which otherwiſe: frequently happens, beſote the ther 


ve 


by the 
| other flalks. <4 „„ >. 
Towards the latter end. I September . will 
be fully PE, when the ſtalks de cut un 
the berries ſtripped off into a tub, here they 
main three weeks or a month to 175 — hy qr 


the outer buſks will be rotten; 
4 | pee and. ſel, 
2 your h 

the water, 


by pouring che water: off 1 the. huſks will be 
carried away N it 


ea Hande, the 
ſeed be now ſpread upon 4 


e Yo 8\Worg Sia mbH how COD 0 nn 


416k | Nes 


aconſtant ſupply for-ho table.. 2; © 


e 


Nee N e 
deed little 2 as they will 


: 


®; . 
* 


4 , heſore any l be cut, than choſe | 
are plagted with, rogts ; 8 the roots of £44 
us. always ſend forth many 7 long. fibres, which ru 


cep into the ground, ſo when the ſeeds are ſown where 
they are to | Noe theſe roots will not be broken or 
1ojured, as thoſe muſt be which are tranſplanted ; they 
meg therefore ſtrike deeper into the ground, and make 
RET progteſs. At the ſame time the fibres 
gut on every fide, which will cauſe the crown 
4 12 in the center; whereas in tranſplanting, the roots 
are rendered fiat by the fide of the trench. 
The ground where you intend to make aſparagus / 
beds, ſhould be — and a good quantity of rotten 
dung turned equally at the bottom of each trench. It 


will be 'neceſſary to dig the trenches ſo deep, that the pr 


dung may be butied fifteen- inches below the ſurface of 
the dug ground. Then level the whole fpot very 
exactly, taking away all large ſtones, and divide it 438 
py ur feet wide, with alleys two feet wide between 
m. 
The ground being thus prepared, draw 2 lice acroſs 
it, and Sith A Abbie make holes at a foot diſtance, and 
about half an inch deep, Into each of theſe holes drop 
two or three ſeeds, Jeſt one of them ſhould miſcarry, 


and cover the ſeed by ſtriking the earth in upon it. Re- | - 


move the line à foot further for another row, and pfo- 


ceed in this manner till the whole ſpot is fown Some 
time after the plants appear, they muſt be thinned, leaving 


only two of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and afier- 
wards 00 a ſecond time, leaving only one plant in 


each hole. 
Fa the ſeed only' intended for raiſing plants for new 
12 or * 3755 deficiencies in others, it ſhould 
ſown. on 2 ſpot of 


weeds, by a careful hand-weeding, and now and then 
refreſhed wat water in dry weather, | 


3 1h, 115 WY Planting Aſparagus. | 


New plantations of aſparagus may be made any time 
thi month when the weather is mild and open. 

In order to this the ground muſt be trenched, pre- 
pared; and divided into beds, in the manner above di- 
reced for raiſing aſparagus from ſeed. 

99 2 beds being finiſhed, ſtrain your line, and open 
drills: with a 8% from one-end of the bed to the 
ba twelve inches aſunder ; obſerving that the two 
| dure drills be not nearer the ſide than fix inches; and 
when you have opened one drill, to plant that before you | 
open another. 
; Place. the plants ten or ities inches afunder, and 
n e againſt the back of the trench or drill, 
h a manner that the crown of the roots may 
8 two and three, inches below the ſurface of 
ound, end be all placed at an equal depth; 
1 ing their roots in a regular manner, drawing, at che 
ſame time, a little earth u againſt them with the - hind, 
in rue to hx the — n a poſition. 


: When one 


rich light earth; and when the 
plants come up they mult be kept perfectly free from | 


THE GARDE * * A1 KME NR March, 


| 


ö 


4 | ſpread over with rotten 


N wave; . growk Coen 


remember not to defer it 


and tender it is a 


thus a plantation; of 'aſpa» || the whole is planted; let the ſarſace of che beds be tar 
ct 5 n 3 cleated ſrom ſtones . into ns 
a very.good method, though the beds will require 4 en of arr firm: take,” for the 


55 0 1 135 A — ch 99 89 Fr by s 51} i% 9 
abous' London” few fur" thin 
o-| crop 3 l ear on their hew- "ſpa 


beds; nor will, this hurt the aſparagus in the leaf} 1 2 


vided the onions ate not ſuffefed co grow” oo near the 
plants. Aenrte ne, 

A common error has Jong een that. dae eng 
uſed for manuring the bed, communicates a ſtrong 
rank taſte to the aſparagus; but this is 2 great. 7 
the ſweeteſt aſparagus growing upon the chef 
while that growing on mY round has the — $7 2 
often complained of. 5 this to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that the ſweetneſs of aſparagus 
is owing to the quickneſs of its growth, which/is always 
roportioned to the ' goodneſs of the” foil, and "the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. Mr. Miller tells us, that in order 
to prove this he planted two beds of aſparagus upon 
Ane which had been dunged a foot ce; and the 

s were every year after dunged extremely well; and 
the aſparagus” produced from. theſe beds werg, mich 
ſweeter than any he could” procure, RO they were 
boiled rer in the ſame water. wy * 
ee 


Dreſi Aſparagus "Back, UE SEE of 


t a middle of the month fork up your aſpata- 
gus beds ; taking particular care that the fork" does not 
reach the crowns of the roots, 


Some time after the beds ſhould 
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be raked even ; but 

* c than the end of the 
month, or at fartheſt the firſt week in April; for by 
that time the buds wilh begin to advance near the ſur. 
face, and, conſequently, be i in typ, rs of br s 
by the teeth of the rake. Wy 


IT . 
Tn 0 make a new plantation: of hebel, Jet | 
the ſurface of the you intend for this purpoſe be 
dung, and dug in. When the 
ound is thus prepared, a ſuſſicient quantity of your 
oots ſlipped from old roots muſt be procured; 
theſe ſhoots, taken from old ſtocks, be clear, ſound, 
and not woody, having ſome fibres to their bottom 
then with your knife cut off that knobbed woody part 
which joined them to the ſtock j and if that cuts $73 
n of their goodneſs, but if tough and 
ſtringy, throw the ſhoot away as good for nothing. Cut 
off alto the large outſide leaves of the plants intended for 
planting, pretty low, that the en Never rer may 
above them. 
- Your plants being thus 1 they would, if the 
weather dry, or the ſhoots any time taken. fromthe 
ſtocks, be ſet upright in a tub of water three or-four 


hours, which will greatly refreſh them. This being 


done draw a line acroſs the ground that the ſhoots may 


be ſet in a row, and with a meaſure· ſtiek plant them t 


two feet diſtance from each other in the rows; and the 
rows five feet aſunder, if deſigned for a full crop. The 
plapts ſhould be ſet about four inches, deep, and - the 
earth eloſed very 925 to cheit roots 3" obſeryitg, if the 
to-water them two or three an 


Wy 


e nome. 22 


— 


Thoſe 


Meru 


We + whigh areiplanted ind awift rich (gil, | | 
will always;produce the largeſt 2 ſr uit hic 
be, fit for e in. Auguſt ry ſo that 

where ſuch à ſpot can be foun — will be proper to | 

axe a ſtaſꝭ —— V ſprings, tofuccerd tel old 


cke, andlup e:42ble in αů,jmun. Bor the roots 
will not . the winter in a very moiſt ſoil; fo 


that the ſtocks intended u temain to ſupply the table 
early, and furniſh you with plants, ſhould be in a drier 
ſiruation. You ſhould alſo remember io plant artichokes 
in an open pot of gruĩ⁰d, not under the drip of trees 
for they wil there draw up very-tally: and . 
eee. n 14-4058 3.2 35 


kg Neal Phantations of Ariicholes,. — 


8282 

About the beginning or middle of the —— — ©" 
cording to the carlineſs of the - ſeaſon, or the forward- 
neſs of the old artichoke ſtocks, the plantation muſt be 

dreſted in the ſollowing manner. _— 
105 Remove with your ſpade all che earth from about the 
E, down bela the part where the young ſhoots are 
vols ed 4 clearing away the earth from between the 
— ſo as to be able to judge both of the goodneſs of 
each, and their proper poſition upon the ftock. Then 


make choice of two of the cleareſt, ſtraiteſt, and moſt 


promiſing ſhoots produced from the under part of the 
ſtock ; for theſe are far preferable. to the ſtrong thick 
plants: which generally grow upon the crown of the 
roots, theſe having hard ſtems, and never pro- 
* good fruit. 2 2 232 * Se 

rogues, ſrom their having very little bottom, 

che free of their heads . placed irregularly. 

hen you have made choice of two plants, flip off the 
other ſhoots. with. your band, obſerving carefully not to 
injure the plants you intend to remain for a crop. This 
being done, draw. the earth with your ſpade about the 
two plants which are left, cloſing it faſt to each of them 
with your hands, and ſeparating them a8 far aſunder as 
they can conveniently be placed without breaking them. 
8 > s time crop off the tops of the leaves that 


ur hands. Then level the ground 
—— — ele, 
ſiniſhed. 


and the uy operation wit be 


$6: $yt pins mt 


The thoots which were pes of. will do to. "Xs 
freſh plantations. of artichokes, where wanted, in the 
manner above deſcribed ; for | there is no other "method 
2 e eee than. Me OS the young 

OOts. 

} Anne 
Fer "Plan 1 

þ 4 of -all Kinds may be planted at this ſeaſon; let 
ome be put into the ground once a fortnight, b which 
method the table will be conſtantly ſupplied wit young 
beans, during the ſeaſon. The white bloſſom bean, as 
is a great. bearer, will anſwer the purpoſe exceedingly 


* | 
Rod gd larger ſorts of beans be planted i in rows a yard 
the les dale two feet, and 5 t e 


* l 4 
79 A A142 + 3 TRE, 


7 


- 
; 7 
83 * 4 20 = 1 


7 Pai LY. 
All Ligds.of beat may be ſown anytime this. oath ;t 


nu CARDE NES We N 5 WK. 


be at-leaſt a yard every way afunder. 


directions giver in de fotegetag month (ſaw N 
gvlarty; a over them: it ear iN about ati itich at's 
half drep. 114 9%, 213 H: en „bogen boo g N 

det de earth be drawny ub 10 the figths of ith pers 
and beans as are new grown to ſome * whey the n 


greatly eee, eee and en e 
oe 1 

200 100 DIES 1 313; c 65 15 e 
1 e 7 g ien 
About the latter end of the mbyeh/ ive weather be 
mild and dry, and the ground not tao wet} 4 few * 
ney-beans may- be: 15 cloſt under nd at wall 
but without that's caution they will'abtAutzeed, ?© © 

Ia ſuch a warm — let drills be drdwyn 

about two feet, ot to feet and a half aſtnder, - 8 
che beans in the drills about two or three inches apart, 
4 cover them with earth about a inch 4 


tu ne, 
toes any time this iron, bl 0 


Pat 101.45 * . net 


7 M64 + At 4 
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boo may plant 

Tooner you do it the better. 

Be careful to procure roots perfeAly found 7 5 of 4 
tolerable ſize for planting. When a ſufficient quantity 
of theſe is procured, let them be prepared for planting 
by cutting or quartering them; that is, let each root * 
cut into two, chree, or more pieces, careful | 
ſerving that each piece be furniſhed with one or two 8e 

When you have thus prepared your roo!s, let them b 
planted in rows about a ſoot and # half or two feet 1855 | 
der, and twelye'or fifteen inches apart in the rows! They 
may be planted as you proceed in digging the groufid 
placing the roots in the trenches, and it would be 
great advantage if a little dung were 110 6 over every 
of potatoes, and the earth thrown in upon the dug. 

He Miller obſerves that many of the root: cut il 
above manner often rot, eſpecially if the weather fligu 
prove wet, ſoon after they ar ra ea and therefore i 
commends the faireſt roots to be planted entire in" 
rows, inſtead of the ſeparate parts; and to allow them 1 
larger ſpace of gtound both between the tows and be- 
tween the roots. By this method he aſſures us, that the 

roots, will be in Rect large the owing autumn, 

It is the pracfice of ſome gardenery'to dig holes about 
two ſext and à baff over, an eight inches deep, ind t 
throw into each hole as much rotten dung as Tat half 
fill it, laying the dung higheſt in the middle, 4 8 
to place the potatoes upon the dong about alf 
aſunder, covering them fix or ſeven inches deep ich the _ 
earth that was'thrown out of the boles, The holes . 

By this methöd 


fine crops of very large potatoes are procured, * rear 
| "7, 11 r 
P lant Jeruſalem Artichokes. long n5q0 


| Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any 1171 buy when 2 
they h ave once taken root, it will be diffieult to Ghar 
ground of them, for the leaſt bit will — Wut ni bn 

They may be planted any time th >, ne 


two feet a ee and about 'fitees inches apart In the 
rows. 6 rely z43s & 03 23007 1190201 D611 
624: ks H 124i £ "Ta ti 11 ame! 

- Plat 1 9 £3} of 1310 au 


Nen e .of mint may. be made this mon 


105 


| u ſow a few:every fortnight, or t bouts with little trouble 5 eig ich c, | 
Laren 51 will-be aha 2 Let drills be „It is e Ak 110 g the roots! 
drawn for the Weben kinds of peas, accbrding to the | but the former A Tee 
h 


2 


\ 


D en, van Manoa 


5 
= ety; 


4 


alc 


AA.Q 
THE £4 
bane yl cj ph the beſt of the 
{6 proper ala mint as are well 


roots; a 
9 * männer ef doing this is 


nts 
- 
7 ] CY ET \ 
Ty As » ©» 


f with leet good r n nung 
1 . of theſe plane] are pro: 


,When a ſu 


55 red, Jet them rows ſi inches aſunder, and 
the ſoinie Aiſtänee apart in the rows: As kw are 
let 4 tolerable be "giver them | 
; earth about Meir roots, . 17 o a 25 2 
you intend t6 form s 6ꝙꝶ—-Aů eter by reve, a 
fu nt quantity of them muſt be y and 
in . p manner, Then draw drills with ' hoe fix 
inches aſutider, place the roots about ſtx inches in 
the drills, covering them with about an inch 
earth, and rake the whole ſpot of ground. This method 


dees bel? if done the beginn 1 
E Cee November * * 


17 8 r & 


e * 
be 1949 ne lech 


e hits 


2 rod. £77" a ſufficient quantity of flips from 
old_roots be procured, and planted in ly about eight 
91 41 +4485) 


nn 


/ / 
| * 
4 "=" 


503 „ 


"4/1152 a ep de, Shallets, &c. 


1 ew! and ſhallots may now be platited in the 
_ fame F Ne but the ſooner it 
is done the better. 


; $9919.26 ,00145, Ph Oni fi. . 

„Sus ol the dry n been en Meseberg, 
moet nar planted in fill Tot in the glen Vert 
wil ferve to pull up for ſcallions, 


Pin Riſtmary, Rac; Southermoned, ke. 
choſe for this purpoſe and the 
* cuttings 
are well rooted, ** have acquired a conſiderable degree 
If the pluntstion be made with 70 F545 
ſhould be 


time this * x ou plant the flips ot cut- 
oo. 125 ge Putt 9.5 or 1e A 
Bos be 

lanted fix inches apart. 
take root freely, if watered in dry weather. When they 
of ſtrength, they may be tranſplanted into a more open 

ſituation. 

let theſe be 

We o 905 c ee the laſt year. 
om fi ht or nine inebe⸗ bag and each 
2 1 het” Wo-thirds of its length into the 


ut whenever you can procure ſlips, or ſuckers, that 
chediately rom” the roots of older plants, theſe 
"Pe Choſen { becauſe they are often well furniſhed 


dot Fn 30 Ole Nam dend 
ry Sage, Hyfſop, Thyme, As be. 

a LS ras ns hyſſop, thyme, &c. 
e ated an e N 

heſe cutt tjogs Þ ould be taken from the laſt year 
FFF 1 as 
Are "[detiched © flips; or/ſuckeriy. arifi 2 45 

"bottoms of the old plants, theſe ſhould be cho choſen, 
8 if they are furniſed with roots. 


* 


hs 
1 
wi 


* 


p if and draw | Let 


of . 


* 


cuttings or ſockers be planted in 
„ bord will foon take root, and, in in 


three o 


3 


0 772 in wee * When they are 
Y ann 'phimRd"atopr 
diftuncev, in of rich ne * tt hn 


| 1 | Bot Paine 


required early, it ſhould be a a 


II purlane be 


hot · bed the de 9570 of this month. Eighteen inches 
deep of dun gn ning of this month. Eighne put the 


Will 
e ee ee in ck 
thick. Sow the ſeed on the ſurface; and cover it abdut 
2 quarter of an inch with light earth, 
About the end of the month, if the weather be warm, 
the ſeed may be ſown in a natural bed of rich earth. 


| Sow Parſley, Chervil, &c. 

Parſley, chervil, and coriander feeds may be ſown 
any time this month. In order to which, Jet fome ſhal, 
low drills be drawn eight or nine inches aſunder, and in 
theſe the ſeeds ſown, each fort ſeparate; Cover the 
ee 

ou ma pa n ills, at the of 
heros 6s borders of the garden : ; ae he wage of 
uſeful, and, at the ſame time, a neat edgings if not ſuf. 
fered to grow too rank. | 


an, e 


17 anne 16 Tory eotiry ft month, It it be 
an de be inning of this, for an early more of 


the ſeed may be fown about the middle, [<0 pry 


the month, for à principal crop. The ſeed ſown'st the 
| beginning of the month ſhould have a warm ſpot of 

Let che feet be ſomm o the furface, and 
either covered about a quarter of an inch with light 
earth, or raked in li with an even hand. Na 


der to . E with water fi vently” in 
$3 freq 4 


Sow Fn, Dil, ate Hyſop: Thyme, d. 7184 
” The feeds" of feiiitY, dil, de er Al, mn 
&e, ous, be ſown the beginning .« of this 
Win ae 5 a, thyme, does, and deer 
it to 4 e, favory, an 
aa the Lee if fown any u this moth. 
theſe ſets ſhould be fown ſeparately, i in Lend 7 
light earth, and raked in with an eyen band. 


Sow ſmall Salleting, 1 105 


All kinds of fanall (allering, fuck as erefſes, muffatd, 
raddiſh, rape, and turnep, ould be ſown onde a week, 
at leaſt, in a warm border. Let the ſeeds be fown, each 
ſort ſeparate, i in ſhallow 1834 three inches aſunder, : and 
covered lightly with earth. 8 


70 \ 
(© bp! ann 18 + Foto 


{ve 2bow) 2001 29 


& The ſeeds of capticum'ſhould be fown In a hot bed, 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the 


month; when the plants appear, let them have a large 
portion of free. air, and frec vent 0 of 


When they are fit to remoye A, will be abo — 
latter end of May, they my trarifptanced eee 
of rich earth, in the e800 Södld, Mun un 


b 


* 


a bottle; 54 eas .. os 121 


52007 236! 'y * 


b 
|About the the middle As of this womb. you r iy low eur. 
drons/in ang d. 18 earth, in, ſituation. 
The feed mull — 2 es won who es 
4 «l17165 noi: 16 ebad ni et Dον⏑uͤlib 
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|  quentſyin K. 
| Nattuertiombicagdies, a > dry ſoil, "and. open, n 3 
in ſuch-'a-ſpot therefore. let drills about an, inch a 
and two feet diſtance, be drawn... Let gs, on? 
placed in theſe drills about tm or thees | 5 
and covered with earth the depth of th | 
the plants, which are of the climbin TY 1 and be. 
"yy TRIS Ea Math 
them. : | 
KEPT Sew. Hamburg Parl. | 
The ſeeds of Hamburg, or large-rooted par 
Fow befown, if omitted he resin month. dey ma the | 
ſeed be fown thin, and equally, on beds of rich earth, 
in an open fituation, and raked in wh an even hand. 
When the plants are up, and have acquired a little | 
ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to fix inches diſtance, 
that the roots may have room to hn for os. root 
n 4 8 Pie? 
Sow — Salſa 55 and: Shire. 
The ſeeds of ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, and ſkirrets, may be 
ſown 11 time this month, But remember to ſow each 
r an 1 e and to Take 


Th 7 
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"The ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy exotic trees and 
ſhrubs may be ſown this month ; fuch as the tulip-tree, 
larch-tree, and all yg ot the ſaſlafras, arbor · judæ, 
Virgi ood, American cypreſs, Virginia walnut, 
d cacias, an- many others of the like kind. 

The — of ſowing the ſeeds of theſe hardy kinds, 
many ſorts. of Which will grow freely, and with very | 
little trouble, is this: 

Dig a ſpot, for. them where the ground is dry, of a 
looſe texture, and in a ſituation not too much expoſed. | 
— the earth be well n and the ſurface made very 

v 
When this. is gone, let the piece be divided into beds 
three feet and a half wide, and ſub-divided into as many 
paris as you intend to ſow different kinds of ſeed. 

Let each ſeed be ſown, or planted, accordi 
kinds and ſizes of the different ſeeds, in its: 


pot. 
„ the ſeeds with. fine li apart, taking care that 
accgrding. to its ſize, be covered a proper 
N e half — inch, Pay an inch, and others an 
in a hall according to the bee of che — 


! nuts. 
„ The, beds mult. be frequently ipr inkled wich water, in 


weather; ee the | in | bs bot, a little ſhading 
with wy Furr 75 947 (1 bn 


to the 
leparate | 
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; | oaks, the ſeeds of the phillyrea, bay, 


| 


1 


| 


.| other 9 where they 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


wa i. a Wümme . r „ 


. 
leſs in the ſame time, and the ſuc 


, 


and junipers, may now be tranſplanted wWiln f 


is 


in ſhrubs. 


* 


TH 


"hu 72 An 
the proper leaton | for ſowing 


dye tür az 


4d 22 


This is 


ag 7 Ge EN 
we BY all dd chi y ** 
Let a 145 1 Na 
e 
ſort fort by i it i 5 wich.) 25 , m 
inch ih el kia ac In : FW ; 
Jou . | ne pa TY and ſhade, your plan 
in hot dry weather, ee wh the! 1 Lanes ar ire 
youlge ft for then 1 15 
bis is alſo the 22. for 1 5 — the 7 0 the ars 
butus, ot ſtrawberry-tree z but there will . ore pkt 
 tainty | bling ſucceſs, if it be ſown on 2 hot-be on "ke mes 
Fil ſome ſmall pots Lich Tight, freſh el eee 
ſeed therein, eoyering it about 2 an inch, and plunge | 


the pots up to their —— in a hot bed. | 
| Sprinkle the ſurface of the earth in he bent Wer 


with _ and when' the plants appear, giveth 


of freſh air. 5 


will indeed grow, if ſown in a bed of na- 

ants will be much 

more" uncertain. 

- You may now alſo ſow the "acorns of ever- 

ati other — 

greens 919 41 9 220507 
All theſe ſeeds ſhould be -fown in Hi _ 2. 

acorns covered about an inch ddl but the 24 


Fan in 28 1 
ong hal ch. "#33 * 53% 15 23 1 2 1118. 2 


wy Projageting e Towr; &c. from Cuttings.\c/\, 1 

Exotic trees and ſhrubs may, at this ſeaſon, be propa- 
255 from cuttings. The method is this: 

mne Er e e ths grounds folbpyhat 

mol, and not ſtiff; break the earth well with the ſpatie, 
and rake it ſmooth. This bein done, divide the Ao 
to as many parts as you have different forts of plants to 
n 7 

Let the cutting be taken with a ſharp Knife fr the 
trees you intend to increaſe, and from! the thboty ofi we 
* ſummer. They ſhould be fropu fix to ten inches 

„and planted in rows, each kutting b 2 

balf way into the ground, Cloſe the earth welf abdut 
frown water them in dry weather, uur the hole 
ſpot ior from weeds. en nnn 


„ „ie 

Tranſplant Bj gp nid Brune D 11 
This is a- proper ſeaſon for tranſplatitir * 
ee 


of ever- green trees and ſhrubs from the 
ſtand too cloſe together 1 


-oak, phillyrea, alaturnus, 
xiugal laürel, arburus, cy 
ars and cypreſſes F 


tural earth ; but the growth, of th 


$4877 


ticularly the ever-green 
cantha, lauriſtinus, Portu 
hollies, and yews. Alfo 


Exotic due or e may alſo be 


ſeaſon. | 
15 T; ranſplant Fnoviing Shrubs, / 
You may now remove Fen, kinds of 95 


aw” 
r leer. 


ut 


calm when githor the mor tender 


leds 9d bod! 4. Aingiq bo $4140 mono Pr 


21997 03,9 dau 91s d u. en 


9 
N 


tion 5 1 0 a andre 
245 v6 feis in e \bery/cen" fd 
or long litter, in order to prevent * Tun and 
„ Is „ reer ſeaſon for propagating vines 9 
whence the ſhoot was n, at the extremity of each 
the ſame ſeaſon. 4 


be ever bees fügt are de be-teovove#; fr 2 
s particular, and the expedition with which they are | 
ure, depend 
* 45 de 
10 Je 0 o_ 1 7 5 

on as * are planteg, jet them be vetoed, 
EE waterings occaionally repeated in dry weather. 
from, drying. the ,carth , too much about thelf | 
br be fixed ip whe ground and the ftems | 
* thoſe * A ſupport, be ne to 

N52 - 
* MEE 1 taken from ſhoots of the laſt 
per 2.o8r rowth, ſhortened to ten or twelve inches; and, 

cuttin 
fp, WORE be landed f in a fl inting direction, and 
lo 2 that one ey only may be ſeen 4.9 the ſurface, 
By chis method moſt of the cuttings will ſucceed ; 
WE them moderately in * weather, and keep the 

* perfectly free from weeds, 

Let theſe cuttings be planted in the place where they 


planted after they 3 takeo 
ting them 4p enn aug 
ſhould alſo, cover the ſurface of the ground with | 
—.— Din ." Vines, 
e, have an inch or two of the branch from | 
will take root freely, and even prod uce tolerable 
— — for Pran ſo well after tranſ- 


aun ILL = p : » A 48 Sits Is 4 
vii 03 (1012164441 G, a 
Apples, ge, plums, my . may be grafied 


time —_ month. 
o may cut off the flocks which are io be grafted 
for Randard-trees to hat height you pleaſe. | . 

The ſame method is to be purſued in performing the 


tion of ng, as ropes; in then oſt of — 
Tk wont: — 


Den ohe Bids yl Wt a e * „ 
Lol attentively over the ſeed - beds of young trees 
and ſhrubs; and where any weeds appear, let them 


be carefully picked out by the hand; for if they are 
ſaNfered to continue, their roots will mix with thoſe of 


the young plante, and conſequently render it difficult to 
remove the on without i injuring the other. 


eum de Seed-beds of young Trees and Shrubs. 


{YVou/mult remember to refreſh the (ced-beds of young 
trees und Ihrubs with. water now and then in — 
wealher alittle at à time will x ſufficient for ihe pur- 

nis wilt be of the uvmnoſt ſes 1 my 10 yu: 
will ſoon perceive | by their growth. 


moe, Banne Wi wa 
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E AR DE N ERS 


2 the 32 of the opera- 


are to re main. 


1 
* 


8 hy 15 


N, DAR ES 


heir ed at af the 

5555 Jig che. w * 
The trees 8093 re anted wi ; 

. nd, 3 Fs rn nnd — 
Gba 15 AEM mer month 

with 1 "th" the es Why at — | 

a wall, erpatiets,.. or ſandarde, ought, to bs 
Let @' ere e vi F for 11 ow 

carried to th intenge⸗ et t 

Fn hs e Bed Agen e mou babe 


EU 


W 


1-44 


Wen the 1 be ready 1 Tor pla fag le gh 
roots, and thoſe which ate bruif 21 95 60 
ends of al] the reſt be trimmed., 

As ſoon as this is done, place che tree in the hole, 
| break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 


roots. When all ls i in tread the ſurface round the 
tree. 


Nock ar; 4 
Remembet * ſecure ne | pale 

| againſt the violence of the win 47 5 

fixed in the ground for the — 0 e 

and thoſe planted againſt walls or eſpalicrs he Feen 


thereto. + "4 
Plant Fig-irees, © (Un eee eme © / 


This is a very proper ſeaſon. for planting hgatrees 5 
for they will now take root in a very ſhort time. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve that fig-trees are propa- 
gated either —— layers, or or ſuckers aiſing from the 
| roots of old trees; '* | 

When therefore it is intended to plant thoſe ters let 
a ſufficient number of good ſuckers of a moderate growth, 
| and ſuch as are firm ot well 3 be procured at 
che beginning of this aneh AA 1 where ny" 
22 % 71 31 | 

But fig-trees raiſed from lay ers made — bathches} 
are whence 1 to thoſe: from — becauſe the latter 
are more apt to run to wood than the former. The 
time for laying down the branches in order to raiſc 
young trees, is either in this month or in October or No- 
vember: but remember to cover them with long litter 
in hard froſts. In one year's time the layers will de 
ſuffciently rooted, when they ſhould be ſeparated from 
the old ſtock, and planted where they are'to remain. 

Remember to.make your layers from branches of fruit- 
ful trees ; for thoſe which are made from the ſuckers, 
or ſhoots produced from old ſtools, have very 45 
branches, full of ſap, and therefore: are in d 
ſuffering from the froſt, They will alfo run any 


1 wor , 
87 


| 


Th W415 


into wood, and not be very fruitful. | Let the ſhoots' 
therefore that -are laid down'be w and 
well ripened ; not young ſhoots full ſap and * 
veſſels are, conſequently, large and 

If fig-trees are to be planted agaioſt wall or r they 
ſhould not be ſet nearer to each other than twenty feet.” 

$3057 nc 111608 

bby. Pruning Fig-trtes. 

This 3 is the beſt ſeaſon of the year. fi ting fig- 
trees; for if they are pruned at the latter 1 of autumn, 
as i is ofcen practiſed, many of the you — 


which are tender, are very liable to killed by the 
ſevere froſts; but if. the pruning! be omitted till this 


eginoing, to about the nee of this\ 
| f fruit-rees may be planted with ſuc” 
af Hala Cnlerem any be: little! 
gas! 7s UW B17 07 boat 2d 09% 
Guten 


11 


4 


Langer bf of J pate per 


Here when the froſts GR AE ont, there is: great reaſon to! 


that kh the bearing branches | 
ite” e 


e of the weather, 
enough 


— 
enoigh of them 


will have eſcaped the lol 


al erve” n 
—— e Gli, fo 


"a extremit , every wa din e art where there 
- Sper 80 to 290 oy . at the tree may 
furniſhed with them at moderate diſtances z 
2 theſe ar the figs the enſuing ſeaſon. U 
Remember to th in every year ſome young ſhoots 
at, or near the bottom, that there may be a proper ſup- | 
ply of young branches, coming out larly. one after 
PE to ſupply the = of old naked branches, 
which will appear every ſeaſon, in ſome 
of the tree. At the ſame time let all the old branches 
which are deſtitute of Gas wood be cut out; by which 
means there will be ſufficient room to train the. m—_— 
branches neatly, and at proper diſtances ; for they ſhoul 
neither be left, nor laid in too cloſe. 
You muſt never ſhorten, or top, the 


ſt, to "Band 


ler 2 betete 
ſtom the bottom to 


hradthes 


of fig-trees z they muſt be left at full length; for by | 


ſhortening the branches you will not only cut away the | 
part where the fruit would otherwiſe baye appeared, but 
alſo occaſion the branches to run greatly to wood, and 
neyer 1445 half a crop of fruit, 


erve to nail every branch ſtrait and ctoſe to the 


wall, and at about ſeyen or. eight inches from one 
noche. 


- 


« ® 
e 


+3, 


8 * 


Prune eie, Peach, av Nele, tree, 


All the apricot, peach, and ii6Kteind-ttoes that were 
noe pruned laſt month, muſt be now pruned and nailed, 


before the middle of the mont. 


The greateſt care ſhould now be taken in pruning, and' 


eſpecially in the nailing of theſe trees; becauſe as the 


buds are now conſiderably ſwelled for bloom, the leaſt | 
touch will rub them off; - 


The lame method is to be obſerved in pruning trees 
namen ene 155 


1779 : 101 8 "2 64+ 14 * & 


Guard the Apricot, Piach, wy, Nader ins- wis, from Fro. 


You ſhould be careful to defend the choiceſt kinds of 


apricot, peach, and -neQarine+trees, when in 


bloom. 


yg ar. 

Nane as mats, of the larger kind, ſhould be 
nailed: from 2 end of the wall to the other, letting 
them han n over the trees. 
the mats | Kerry alſo be faſtened down, to prevent their 
being blown to and fro by the wind, which would | in- 
evitably beat off many of the bloſſoms 

But whenever the weather is mild, the mats ſhould be 


taken-away-z/forthe blofſomy require his kind of * 
in ſharp frofts vaſe” | 


_ ae py 


une cui r Fla, Hp lh, . Kc. 


YouTmuſts now forward the pruning of cherries, | 
plums, 
Whether ſtandatds or planted 7 
ad ae ek e 9 
with all che djfpmrek pon bie 
by be middle of the Roth 


30900 


[ES 


foregoing month... 


IJ 


eg. 5 EU ALE 


part. or other | 


Ii to produce two or three new ones the lame ſeaſos.: 
<> | ELLER F | 


from Kolle, which often happen at this time of 


The lower ends of 


once a uſeſul and 4 beautiful 474758 


es, pears; and all other kind of fruit-trees, 
wats or eſpaliers,, | 


2 e 


AD 1 | 15 
N. D. &- N. 3 wood 
Proving ond ordering u young bg "Pack dd N * Wen 


Pricats 
= 10 ets 65171) 16919 6 25 W N 
Abe is d proper ſeaſon" for hehding edi yon 
apricot, peacb, and neRarine-trees; which baye e 
planted fince Michaelmas aft, with theit 1 0 
from budè ing at full l engt. | 
This op*ration ſhould be perfriibd gal as the 55. 
beg n to puſh;- you will therefore do well tp watch the 
proper opportunity, and let their heads be 4 


— 


ſhortened ; for this will prove of the utmoſt V. 
to the young trees. 


The head ſhould be cut down to che thi 
eye from the bottom; and if there are two e 
the ſame ſtock, let both be ſhortened in the above manner. 

By this method the trees will produce ſome ſtrong. 
ſhoots near the ground, which will enable you to Kare | 
niſh equally every part of the wall with branches. 

On the contrary, by r to head the wreeeg they: 
would run up with à head like: à flandard-tree, and 
hardly furniſh a ſingle branch within two or thtee feat 
of the gods and, conſequently, that part af the wolf 
would be r endereq wholly uſcleſs. 

With regard to 4 youn apricotitrees- that . 
headed now à year ago, and each produced thret or 
four ſhoots the laſt. ſummer, you ſhould now pany 
theſe ſhoots to ſuch lengths as may encour The 

Mt 90.00) TVET, Ah 


Let each ſhoot be ſhortened to about one balf of ft 
ori ginal length ; that is, ſuch as are twenty inches 


g 


| theuld be about: ten or eleven inches and ſuch hong 
and the ſooner the better z for the whole muſt by kioithed 


fifteen inches, or thereabouts, in length, ſhauld e 


ſhortened to eight or nine; nos: in HPO to the 
different lengths of the ſhoots. _ | £1259 egg. 


Prune young Apple, Paar, Plus, 4255 , 


12 the heads of young. dwarf-apple, 1 pear plum __ 
cherry-trees, lately planted in wal walls 15, or-afpali 1 Os, 
be now pruned: down, in order to „ee 


| out ſome good ſhoots, near the gro pick 
part of the wall or eſpalier.  - round, t6 furgith, thats 


If the heads of theſe trees are only of. one ye owth- 
from the bud or graft, let them be acne to.three or 
four eyes, obſerving what was mentioned beſore, namely, 
to do it juſt when the buds begin to break, 1s 126 
If they are two years from the bud or graft,,and;the' 

firſt ſhoots were, laſt "ſpring, cut down as above let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them mqæœet 
be now alſo ſhortened to fix or ſeven inches. 

You muſt obſerve. the ſame rule with regard to theſe 


trees, as mentioned above for the apricots, peaches 3. 
for it is by a judicious thorttning the 512 d ſec 


year's ſhoots from the 'budding and graft] that t 
— ſucceſs depends with e oy the, 4 hx 


3. tw 


, 


* 


0 9 $5579 


When a young wall or eſpalicr bed is once. w 


| | oiſhed with branches near the ground, theſe will 372 


en ou with more in their turn, to. 
or 


e the w. 


ier upwards. 

But in the common eburfe of Fin 

plum, and . MORA oul 

not be ſhortened. For after the your fürn sig 
e ver r b. Le ID my Fang 
ouſt tien de trained 0 the wall at length,. 

"ek: moren ing 


b 


ww - 


4 


9 


| * N 2 Ke — # — TRAY ARR va Y N 
Er * roy ho wat — 2 n . 2 . 
lice 


n — TT ak | 


there be . 
2 . . N einne 


| e penn pe mondo 1 + | Cuttings of vines be plained an ' time this month ; 

Fn Co 5 — 2 ue ot, 2: y ; 

FOILS clear rr the cuttings de planced ſomewhat Mlanting, 2nd 

, nd" „ De of. Nee and that cloſe to the ſurſaec. diebe 

ae cime Ter the ground be geren, where they ute to remain- 10 . 

curtant-trees, where it has bern omitted Fbe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the. 7 
ground „„. 720 10 

Year's 
| 


each cutting have Wanne 
| 0 * to ſuoot. » is % * ' | 1 1 *. 7 ** 
r 4 . Prune Vina, ..* | aeg 


5 FO 2 " 2 een 


1 'for 


21 — . wood at the bottom. * 


| "If ay of your vines ſtill remain unpruped, let it be 
; | done as ſoon as poſſible at ied la of the month ; 
for thoſe vines that are pruned too late Nene 


„ n 


Remember alſo to dig the — cows The F deen, or F ,0w3n-G4npen, 
of raſpberries, where it was not done before; for this | _ e , Mutt er + 6: 7% 


ſtrengthen and che 
. 1 oy" nn ou 21 About the beginning of this month a hot-bed ſhould 


1 Ain . ke of m6 be made for ſowing tender annual flowers, provided that 
| Fon any — plantations pberries, an work was not 4 in Febru They Wbald be made 


—— — the middle of the th. ary. 

, The will take root — — — are — — 1 2 1 216 "ke 0 4 foregoing 
freely, provided then refreſhed | Month; the lame 0 $ 

r er 17 good management the plants raiſed at this ſeaſon 


—— in dry wea 
* Remeinber = # come lA WR 4 9. be brought” 10 "Romer eee Cre 


2 
* Wale wi — ſurnilhed with r 
es "Toi 


whoſe roots are well furniſhed with | 

a ecting "thoſe whoſe extremities are naked | Loet a hot - bed be made about the middle en 
and - Argh he inſtructions for - planting theſe ſhoots of this month, in order to prick the tender annual | 

ein the former month, will be ſufficient for the flowers that were ſown in February. © Let the bed be 
Porpoſe, and therefore need not be repeated. | | about three feet high, and the ſurface cven; then ſet on 
' 11 + | the frame; and when the great heat is over, _ 
ones arwpowten Dreſs Frais -tree Beri... covered with light, rich, ien e urch, br 

1 all the fruit - tree borders be dug at the beginoin inches thick. 

ferent; - if it was not done the preceding. This As ſoon as you perceive the earth is warm, prick he 
Vin be of eat ſervice to the trees, deſtroy the weeds, plants n way, and 


nor ra — es, r and pleaſing | give them a gentle ſpriakling. of water. Put oh the 
2laſſes, but remember to raiſe them a little every 


t the ficam eſcape ; and ſbade the plants from n 
till they have taken root, * hs 
When the plants bave taken root, and 1 7 55 


let the glaſſes be raiſed a conſidetable hei 
that my may have a ſufficient q LE a”; 
e ſame time, remember to give frequently 


| and, at t 
142 gentle ſprinkling of water. 


1 Nur = firawberry beds 
| lag hb Wodis do-done r, AE ts Sew the hardier Kind i uu Flowers. 
| 22 0 In the beginning of this month, a hot-bed ſhould be 


will now to'puſtrapace. + © 
>. hr 0 pong prnar al 2 the hours from made for ſowing t e ſeeds of the bardier Kind'of anova! 


, "Clear 
and" other licter; at the ſame time let ſome of the 


; nts be taken * wherever eee Rog! 
a — | . l Nat of} K 5615 4 


28 1 — 


ewe aud purple ama- 1 6 


rs ef the like forts. | The cuttings 
Dan be Ns eee ee in een 
2 1101 from the hack to the front oſ ee e, inte fingle pots, 
Kunde, Cover the ſmaller ſeeds ginning of next 
about 4 quifter, and the lerger haf am inch. Whep the | put in che borders 
up Jet them have air by 
every day; and as ſoon as 
Hee Arena — muſt be gra- 
gast bat hed 8 hear the open sir, by taking che You ſhould be very 
lights entirely off every mild day. 
ſreſn them often with moderate ſprinklings 
About the made of next month ſome ne 
fit to prick out, and the remainder in May. 

It ſometimes happens that 
this ſeaſon for making a hot-b 
the above annual deer ſeeds may be ſown in a warm 

border, where the earth is rich and light; and if the 
weather be warm, they will Tucceed extremely well; 
particularly China after, 'ten-week ftock, Indian pink, 
African and French marygolds, chryſanthemum, pur- 
and tree amaranthus, perſicarias, ſcabiouſes, and 
Let the ſeeds 'be/ſown' thin, each 
ſort ſeparate, the beds arched over with | 
covered with mats every night in bad weather, 
this management the plants will grow! 
you refreſh them with water in dry 
weather, they Wil be fit to plant out in May, or 
the * of. June, and flower pretty ſtrongly in 


0 ber) Kian! Flowers. 1 


bs OR middle of the month you may 
borders, and other 'parts' of the 
all forts of hardy 


two or three inches 


Bas e * le 
For have 


Remember to te- 
of Water. 


Ng cannot be ſpared at! 
: when this is the caſe, 


convolyulus major. 


By ory: 
freely, and, 1 


ſow ws 
garden, the ſeeds of 
annual flowers: particularly the 
| largeand dwarf annual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, la- 
Vatera, latkfpur, fs Adonis, Tweet ſultan; large fleſh- 
„bilde, an yellow lupins, -convolulus 1 * 
r peas, and naſturtium. 
ing you may ſow the leeds of the Spaniſh nigella, pur- 
white Candia tuft, Venus looking-laſs, Venus 
ms -wort, dwarf double poppy, 
* annual Ke convolyulus mg" and ſome 


ber in ſowing the above, or any 
val flower ſerds, to ſow each ſort ſe- 
in patches, in the different borders, in the man- 
ber mentioned in February. The plants muſt remain 
er in the places where th 
2 ſuccted Well after tranſplantation ; let them there 
have riſen too thick. 
ſame time kemember to water the ſeeds * wea- 
and alſo the plants after they are come up. 


"IO rob the Pots of Anna Flowers, 
e double wall-ffowers, double 
bl ſweet-williams; rockets, roſe 
e e, ſcarlet lychnis, &. 
autumn, from d 
e gre out bf the pots, but do wait 
Jace the Toots of the plants. Pill up 
ro and give them fois 
3 wilt be deer let: nnd) N 


et-ſcented and Tangie 
Lobel's-catehfſy, 


Ae Mould r 
1 BE kinds, 6f a 


ate Town, for they do 


ved, where they 


— 


i pes of tþ 


N 5 


Bi 1 


d leaves. 


| 4 


" ty | 550 5553 p_ 8 
ann „ Naß, Ait wp 2 i bros ol 
r ae 2 bt) mac whe | 

el greatly, Angure OW 
Are now in great ſotwardneſs. 10 be pots. {| 3% 
fore be continued under the hoop, —— where the » 
plants may enjoy the benefit of the open air, and, when 
there is occahion, be ſufficiently defended by, eins 


the mats over the boops. 

But, at the ſame time, remember hot to debar-the 
plants from a warm and moderate ſhower. of rain now 
and- then, if an on ſhould happen, for ſuch ſhowers will 
be of the greateſt ſervice to the plants. Remember allo, 
to refreſh them often in dry weather with moderne 


| ſprinklings of water, juſt enough to ene earth about 
their roots a little — 4. n 14 ner, 7 


14 Tranſplant wid are Carnatiunt. #24 he # 3 

You muſt tranſplant all the carnations 23 Were 
omitted laſt month, at the beginning of this. 
Remember to take up the plants with a ball K's their 
oon earth about their roots; and place each plant in the 
middle of each pot, unleſs the pots be large, in Which 
caſe two plants may de ſet in each pot; pbſeryng'to 
cloſe" the earth well about them, and, give them : 
derate watering to ſettle the earth well about weir i 
Let the pots be ſet in ſome proper He 
plants may be defended from cold | winds, 
have a ap ag waterings frequently in dry — 

At the time the carnation plants 'whigh were te- 

moved laſt autumn into the pots where they or e toxemin, 
ſhould now have freſh earth given hos removing 
the old earth from the Ups of aod aling | them 
up with freſh. | 

10 order to this, let the plants de felt FEES, om 
all dead leaves, then take out as much earth B% ds 
out of the pots, , Without diſturbin 
plants, and. fill the pots with fre * 1 in 
cloſe round the plants: after + ah, By th them te 3 
 derately. watered.to fettle the earth this, meang 
plants will be © greg agen ſtrengthen 0 0 1 they 22 
ſhoot firongly, Rb” . beauri 


Protect your * 283 cu leſs . 4 


month, and "we ol will on 

they _ not. well Fo 2 i 
now neing apace. therefore hope 
Mll 1 over the beds, 2 5 
hoops every night in heavy rains and 1 
this precaution your * b 


dr ien "nthrs ain 2 i 4 


the freſh air; for ſhould 
ſhower of taing' for that will 91x; 
— il nor de amihef if your bed were at firſt covered. 
Jo hoo, ts remove them and place taller in theit 
e ne el ve the pants mote ait 4 
mats are drawn ovef the hops, and there will be le 
danger of injuring the beds in drawing the mats over. 
the hoops" AB AR EQ; 0313 £957 e Ws wr 9k 
8 4 * Support Hyacinths. 94 Gi: * 
on mult be now careful to ſupport with ſticks the 
flower-ftems of yout large double hyacinths, for they 
gw, begin to grow apace, and the flowers are too mu 
i bs ſoppories by the ſtock alone.” Remembe to u 
ome ſoft tying 
Nicks, , which, muſt be 
Soto Perennial Flower Seeds. © 1 
Moſt Kinds of perennial flower ſeeds may be ſown 
this month, particularly carnations, pinks, ſweet- 
williams, wall-flowers,. and all the ſpecies of ſlock july- 
flowers, You: may, alſo ſow. ſingle. ro'e campion, 
.catchfly, ſcarlet lychnis, columbines, 
ſeabiouſes, and Canterbury-bells, 


So French Honcyſucllis, Holhybocli, e. 


be covered in a moderate 
rent ſervice. 


q 


F, 


in faſtening the flower ſtalks to the 
fixed in the ground very near 
10. „91 0149: y $444 55:77 


81 
” # 


The ſeeds of French honeyſuckles, hollybocks, tree 


ptimroſe, campanulas, fox gloves, and many other 
ſorts, may be ſown this "1287 A ſpot of ground in a 
warm ſituation, but not too cloſe to the walls or fences, 
ſhould be dug for the above flower ſeeds. Let the ſpot, | 
when dug, be divided into beds of three feet and a half 
wide, and ſubdivided into as many parts as you intend 

to ſaw. different kinds of ſeed, for each kind mult be 
ſown: ſepa: ate. Let the ſeeds, be ſown thin and covered 

. properly with earth, the larger about half an inch, and 
the ſmaller about a quarter of an inch deep, eee 

Some gardeners ſow all kinds of perennial flower ſeeds. 
in Mallow drills, proportioning the depth of each drill 
to the particular ſort of each ſeed, ſo that they may be 
covered with their proper depth of earth. Others, after 
Taking, tbe. ſurface of the bed ſmooth, draw off equally, 
with -the back of the rake, about a quarter of an inch 
deep of tarth, into the alleys :. when this is done they 
ſow the ſeed, and with the teeth of the rake cover them 

with the earth before drawn into the alleys. Either of 
theſe methods may be praftiſed with ſucceſs ; perhaps 
the drills are more proper for the larger kinds of ſeed, - 


and the broad caſt for the ſmaller. eke | 
in ſowing the ſeeds, 
vou muſt, remember to ſprinkle the beds frequently 


* — 


But, whatever method be uſed 


with water in dry weather. Your plants will be fit to 
prick out in Maj or June. 
U;, 4 t 4 1 4 

- f | ies, &c. N 
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| the. borders. at the ge, 


Greek valerian, 


N E N D j | Mage 
e 


rod, | al, jun- | | nial aſtere, Fren | 

honey ſuckles, cofumbines, - Cafiterbury-bells, (monks. 
hood, f0x-gloves;/ tfee-pritnroſe,” and various other ſorts 

the ſame be.. DOE. bIg gat HHH J 185g 

| All the ' abq»e*plants will take root in a very ſhort 
time, and flower this ſeaſon; n no and 
then refreſhed with water in de weather: 
29 The fibrous-rooted plants may alfo naw be plan ed in 
of this month; ſuch as 
polyanthuſes, auricul s, double camomile, don- 
— bg violets," hepaticas, thrift, primroſes, gentianella, 
and a great variety of others of the fame; kind. Give 
them a little Mater when firſt planted, and repeat it at 
times in diy weather: they will grow freely, and make 
a fine appearance in bloſſum. 94; 


* 


1 FL 


Pian Firwering Shrubs, 
In any part of the garden, whete ſlowering · ſhrubs are 
wanted, they may now be planted; ſor moſt. ſorts will 


4 0 719 


| ſucceed: particularly the althza-frutex, ſpireas, ſytingas, 


and boney-ſuckles./; >, 


Tranſplant Erotic 7 Tees. 


The greater part of. the hardy exotic. floweria Les 
or ſhrubs may be tranſplanted any time 2 171 


159 Tranſplant. Fverg ram. 
This is a very good ſeaſon for tranſplanting evergreens; 
for they will take root ſooner” now than at any other 
time of the year: particularly the arbutys, or firaw- 
berry-tree, magnolias, bays, pyracanthas, phillyrea, 
alaturnus, Jaurel; Portugal laurel, lauriſtinus, ever- 
green oa, bollies; yews, and a great variety of others. 
- You may alſo tranſplant pines and fits of all forts, 
Ut. of Libanus, cypreſs, junipers, and others of that 
ind; ci) i: ory 7 . 4 i | 
Remember in planting evergreens, and indeed ſhrubs 
of every kind, to let the work be done as expeditious as 
poſſible, after they are taken up. Let a hole be opened 
for each ſhrub, large enough to receive the root freely; 
and when it is deep enough, let the ground be well 
looſened at the bottom As ſoon as the holes are ready, 
bring the ſhrubs, and having pruned away the broken or 
bruiſed roots, place them upright in the hole, break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally about their roots, 
and cover them of a proper depth. Let the ſurface of 
the earth round each ſhrub be made hollow like a baſon, 
to hold the water when given in dry weather; and let 
ſome mulch or long litter be laid upon the earth roun 
the tree; this will keep the ground moiſt, about the 
roots. Narr +a by 3 +4443 Ah « | 
Let each ſhrub be well watered as ſoon as planted, io 
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- | order to ſettle the earth about the roots; and, 3 the 
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I you ile wei, borter than her ef edging, th hor- 
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proper intervals in dry weather, till at has taken rg 
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be taked ſmooth, which; will, at once, .give-themrn._ a,ncat 
appearance, ; and put them in a proper condition for te- 
ceiving the ſeeds of annual, flowers. 7754 4497 117. in. 
+. ..1, Hoe and Rake the Borders. 

_ Thoſe borders Which were dug and planted with 
flowers laſt autumn, muſt have their ſurface looſened 
with a ſmall hoe, and the earth ſtirred carefully be- 
tween the plants, taking care of the tender ſhoots of 
bulbous plants, which. are now juſt breaking 1 3 
the ſurface. A dry day ſhould te choſen for this work, 
and, as ſoon as the earth is looſened with the hoe, let 
it be yeatly raked, clearing away all the rubbiſh, weeds, 
arid decayed leaves which appear about any of the plants. 
This will greatly ptomote the growth of the flowers, 
and at the ſame time prevent the ficſt growth of ſeed- 


weeds, He? 4 

{4 Dig the Clumps in Shrubberizs. mp5: 
Let the nd between the eg Hunde and 
evergreens in the clumps and borders, be dug at the 
beginning of this month, if it was not done the preceding. 
This will greatly help the plants, and the freſhneſs. ot 
the ground will give them an additional beauty. | 


1t CUT YC RIC 10 FEM £7: ww S819 
reti: 16: OBA Reg 4 1514s rome ac) 
Fou muſt now be very careful to keep your gravel 
walks free from weeds; and all kinds of litter. 
If you intend to make any new gravel walks, this is a 
very proper ſeaſon for doing it. 
_ Ig He 45 to this, you ſhould chuſe that ſort of gravel 
which conſiſts of ſmooth even pebbles, mixed with a 
due quantity of loam ; for this will bind exceeding cloſe, 
and look very beautiſuu.. 
But if the only gravel you can-procure. be looſe or 
fandy, you ſhould take one load of ſtrong loam to two 
or three of gravel, caſt them well together, and turn 
this mixture over two or three times, . at they may be 
well blended" together; if this be mixed in proper pro- 
portion it will bind well, and not tick to the feet in 
wet weather, | | 
There are 


: 


1 14 
1 


; 
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: 


are different opinions with regard to the choice 
of | 22 ; ſome are for having. the gravel as white as 
Poſſible, and in order to make the walks more fo, they 
Toll them with Bone rollers, which are often hewn by the 
maſons, that they way add a'whiteneſs 10 the walks. 

3 renders it vety troubleſome to the eyes, by te- 
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| venient diſtances, to ca 
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can never be either handſome or-vſefu}, + 
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$3 
be Wet , in hieb caſoſ there capagt h toq much care 
Aken to fill che bottom of the walks With large ſtanes, 
fints,” brick rubbiſh hall, or any other materials that 
can eaſily be'procyreds which wl dt ain, afl the mgilk 

ſtom the gravel, and prevent; its being / poachy,in wet 

weather. If theſs materials cannot be, procured to. la at 
the bottom ol the walks, let a. bed of h th, or ſutze, be 
laid under the gravel to keep it dty. If either * 


furze be laid in green, they will continue a long time, 


at have | as they Will be covered. from. the git „This bed wil 


not already betn dug muſt noi be done. Let them alſo 


prevent the.gravel, from getting down. into the clay, an 
allo keep it dry. n ate omitted ih t 1 
firſt laying of gravel. upon clay, the water detafge, 6 

the clay will render the gravel poachy, whenever ther 
apt to be laid too round, which giyts 


is much rain, * 
them a narrow appearance, and, at the ſame time, renders 
them not ſo well to walk upon. A gravel walk of twelve 
feet wide ſhould have a riſe of about three inches and 
a half in the middle; that is, the middle ſhould rife 
gradually ſo much higher than the ſides. 
The. ſame proportion ſhould, be allowed to every 
travel walk; one of twenty-four feet wide ſhould n 
ave, above five inches, riſe, in the middle, and one 
fix ſeet wide not more than one inch and a quarter; and 
ſo in proportion for any other breadth. 
You muſt alſo, in making gravel walks; have great 
regard to the level of the ground, ſo as to lay the Walke 
with eaſy deſcents towards the low parts of the ground, 
that the wet may be drained off eaſily; for when this is 
omitted, the water will lie upon the walks a conſidera- 
ble time after hard rains, which will render chem unfit 
for uſe, eſpecially where the ; hw 2 naturally wet or 
ſtrong : but where the ground is level, and there urs no 
declivities to carry off the water, it will be proper to 
have ſink-ſtones laid by the ſides of the walks, at con 
rry off the wet; and where the 
ground is ſo naturally dry, that the water will ſoon Toak 
the drains, from the ſinł · ſtones, may be'eonthin = 
as to convey the water into ſeſſpools, where it iI 
gratually fink away; but, in wet land, there ſhould he 
u 


bterraneous drains to convey the water off, either intu 

ponds, ditches, or ſome other place propec to receive 

it; for where this is nat well provided for, the Se. 
$117 3A) 


In order to deſt;oy worms, that too oſten ſpoil the 
beauty of gravel walks, ſome recommend” the 9 
them well with a ſtrong aud bitter infuſion of walnu 
tree leaves, eſpecially thoſe parts of the walks 'm6R an- 
noyed with theſe reptiles, Fi bitter infuſion will} it 
is ſaid, as ſoon as it reaches them, force them qut on the 


| ſurface, ſo that they may be eafily gathered up. and talen 


away. But if, in the fult laying of the walks,” a good 
bed of lime rubbiſh be placed in the bottom, there will 
be no need of having recourſe to bitter infulions ; for no 
worms will ever harbour near lime 

Wich regard to old grivel' walks; you muſtrfowres 
member to roll them twice à week; at leaſt, 


= 
* 


when the 


But th 
age the rays of light too ſtrongly. - This ſhould; 
therefore; be avoided, and {ich grave) as will be ſmooth, 
and re fle & the leaſt, hoid be preferred. . 
With regard to the depth of grayel walks, fix or eight. 
inches may do N z 2 Toot thickoe's will be 

Tulfitiear fy but there ſhould always be a deptb 
$f zubbilk leid uinder the'graveh, eſpecially if the gro 


weather will permit, by which means they will be rms 
and the ſurface; ſmooth; They will alſo appear very 
beautiful, and be agreeable to walk upon. 
But where the ſurface is dirty, or over. tun with weeds 
or 'mols,; they muſt be turned; by ,which meansithe 
moſs/and.,weeds.will bedeſtroyed, and, the aH vil 
appear fem as when: firi-mades D, +2/3a&þ 

| | *F 2 2 "EY uch 
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ridges, at the beginning of winter, ſhould now be leve- WH YO! Walls be Keht 

led down, 1. bp . om. cles Nn gn vis 225 wht IN 75 hay teh 
„Dur tutely Tage gravel-walks, in winter; is ghrly appearance 4 HY 872 5 8 
ofthe mail and; at the ſame. time, the |  * ml 3667 ben ase _ let them” 


Mercy pee therefo gil 207 O 


—— fAl-looking — 4a that was ever . roken rand. plieble. 
tos garden. For the walks are'thereby rendered en- bel and the graſs be e Petra 2 apr on K — 
— uſeſefs;" in the winter ſeaſon; nay, even in ſome f roller; by. which means the earth thrown up by the 
| ens, rendered incommodious both to the proprietor rms will be taken away, and you may mow the gals 
| ind the gardener ill ang. Jof een any good rea | oe and even). | 
folate and con trance. Nor can a rear | | In no bes 
Kin he wivow e een perde fora will woe . . A 4 te mild, che gre wi — 7 r 
vent tho growth of | weeds, as pretendeu, and, at the i In good time, 211 the graſs is rank, other. 
fame time, wilt at once, both deaden the colour, and de- iſe you will not be able to cut it cloſe enough, to. 
= the verge >. quality of the gravel... _ procure a fine and even bottom. 
ever, where this has been practiſed, ter the ridges At the ſame time, let all the edges of the, walks, or 
be leveled down ſome time this month. lawns, be neatly cut with a roller wy iron.; oy 5 
In tur ning gravel walks, remember to/tread, rake, and give them a Max pleaſing and neat es 
2 5? e ee The method is Lay Tt. —— | 
5. ben you have advanced en the turning about Any time this month you may make now 50 
1 feet ſrom the end, let that be trodden all over | walks or lawns, for the turf will now” grow fi freely, pro- 
then ſmooth it off with the back of the rake, vided it be laid down as. ſoon as it is cut. 
pur — it directly. In this manner you are to proceed Remember to beat it well after it is laid, and to 70h 
to the end of the walk; for gravel never binds 10 well it lv rendered rain ; for by this Means” the e 


f ſnooth. . 
as when, fcalh ſtirred. will be rendered fim and 
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18 . 'Kx 74 When) eee de ee bode. eee 
| Work to 105 gone in” re ere fierce, fo that you'perceive the leaves of the eucumbers 
ad rings po: 3: 44 EN in April. ann | or melons to flag, you ſhould” be careful to ſhade them 


aint rg Hiw: us +++ 4+ I either with a mat, or 7: looſe bay thrown over the glaſſes, 
Cucumbery: and Melons, for two or three hours, while the Hear continues, © in 

E cartfol to examine the heat of your cucumber 0 Ye 
e Becht; ſor if that be deficient, you muſt not expect Make Ridger for Gurumbers and Ai 2-v6t 


cher a plentiful crop, or fine fruit, About the middle or latter end bf this month, ar- 
uff thi . 24 perceive the beat of the beds to be | cording te the warmth of che ſeaſon you muſt make 
Falnt, let no" de loſt in rene wing it, by adding a | ridges for ſuch cucumber and melon plan ts as are'to be 
lining of horſe dung to the ſides of the bed, as directed | planted under hand or bell-glaffes. Theſe ridges. are 
in the former month. By this addition the heat will be] made in the following manner; 

revived, the plants preſerved in a growing ſtate, the fruit | Dig a trench about three feet wide, and, if the foi be 
will ſet freely, ſwell kindly, and grow to a handſome dry, ten inches deep, but if wet, not above. three inches 


— $09 levelling the earth at the bottom of the trench. beg 
But, 5 * ſame time, member to give the plants | put in your dung, prepared as directed in the preceding 
It ever by raifing the ends of the lights at the back | months for ma ing hot beds. The dung ſhould' be at 


part of 99 5 ale with props, higher or lower, i in pro- leaſt two feet thick, If you propoſe to make more than 


portion to the ſtate of the weather. one ridge, the interval between the ridges ſhould be four 
A littje before ſan-fet; let mats be thrown over the feet; and theſe ſpaces, or alleys, are, in about à month 


aſſes; and removed every worning about an hour after | or five weeks, to be filled with new 8 co- 


& lun ie _— e vered with earth; for chis will revive the heat ine the 
Let ehaterz quntities of water be given the plants ridges, aud give freſh vi to the ee "Stang f. et 


Weil 5 y ;*the cucumber plants wilf tequite it more hen this is done, A ane dung in the ridge his 3 


* than the meln but be ſure not to give proper degree of hear, cover it With earth about four 
eh at one ie. inebes thick” round the ſides, raiſing hillocks in the 
e melons will alſo xequire' nter; but as their | middle of the ridge, three feet and a half aſugder.” Sct 
fruit wilt now 8] to appear, it muſt be applied very the glaſſes upon the hills, leaving them cloſe don about 
moderately. | twenty-four hours, in which en time the earth in the Hills 


e perceive 205 detayed | will be ſufficiently war 
EET any 7 planes, wing nc | Stir up che apt dee diner Witt Four hand, and 
de taken togerber with” alt the make it 4 little hollos in the midule;: in che orm of a 
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erying to ſhade go 
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about the middle 89 "day 8 Are übe of 
the ſun. without flag ings re reer Both 
7. N Dort — VET"! 
Remember to cover the Flalles vet y git mats, I 
till the latter end of May. n: 4 


If your plants have — been opped befofe, relic} 
to do it now. This operation ſhould be p performed when 
they have two, three, or four leaves, by Nob off the 
top of the plant; by which means each plant will 

oduce two, three, or four ſhoots, | or runners: and 


when theſe runners have three joints, it will be proper | 


to ſtop them alſo, by pinching off the top of each at 
the third joint, which will cauſe each of theſe runners 
to put out two, three, or more ſhoots. By this means, 


the plants will be furniſhed with fruitful cunners ; far it | 


is from theſe lateral ſhoots we are to expect the fruit; 
but if the plants were not to be ſtopped as above direc- | 
ted, there would not be above one or two-runners from 
| each plant, and theſe perhaps extend a yard in length, 
without ſhewing a ſingle fruit, eſpecially the cucumber, 
When the fruit appears upon the plant, there will 
alſo appear many male flowers on different parts: theſe 
may at firſt ſight be diſtinguiſhed ; for the female flowers 
have the young fruit ſituated under them, whereas the 
male have none ; but have three ftamina in their center, | 
loaded with a golden powder, intended to impregnate the 
female flowers ; and when the plants are expoſes ed to the 
open air, the ſoſt breezes of wind convey this, farina, or 
male powder, from the male to the female flawers. Un- 
der frames the caſe is different: the breezes of air are 
wanting to convey the farina from the male to the fe- 
male flowers; and for want of this, many of the fruit 
drop off, becauſe the flowers were not impregnated. 
The curious have often obſerved, that the bees which 
have crept into the frames when the laſſes have been 
raiſed to admit the ait, have ſupplied the want of theſe | 
gage e breezes of wind, by carrying on their hind legs 
farina of the male into the female flowers, and left 
there a ſufficient quantity of it to impregnate them. 
Theſe induſtrious inſets have taught the gardeners a 
method of ſupplying the want of a free circulation of 
air under the frames, ſo neceſſary to the impregnation of 
Weit ſemale flowers. The method is this: 
. They carefully gather the male flowers at a time when 
this f 2 is fully formed,” and carry it to the female 
flowers, turning hom 
ing, with. the nail of one of their fingers, the ouiſide of 
the male flower, ſo as to cauſe the farina-on the ſum- 
mits of the 8 3 fall. into the female flowers; by 
which means they ſufficiently impregnated. By 
Practiſiag this 4 kad gardeners. have now a muc 
greater degree. of certainty than formerly, in procuring 
an early of cucumbers and melons; and by this 
meth the Horiſts alſo have arcived to greater certainty 
rocuring new varieties of flowers from ſeeds, which 


is dong by mix ing che latina ol different Bowers. _ 


down over them, and gently ſtrix - ſho 
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take root 1 che dry weuther me on Renews: 
ber to water the p hong acer ara et?! 
h 1 drawn up round the ſtems of ſor- 
ee ; this wilt at once ſtrengthen em; 
ang inereaſe their growth. ys boviags bus pinleit 


So Tayoyand 4 bags ſeed, to raiſe plants» for afulli 
winter crop! Phe ſituation of the ſpot where; the ſeeds 
are ſown ſhould be open, and the ſeeds raked; in equal 

You ſhould now 'prick out into beds choſe 9 — 
and plants ' which were ſown in Februsty and: 
March; ſor by this means they will gain ſtrentztk 
before they are planted where they are to remain. 

Tube beds you intend for them; ſhould be prepared of 
good earth, in an open ſituation, and about three ſett 
and a half broad. Let the largeſt plants be drawn/out | 

regularly from the ſeed- bed, and planted” in the beds 
prepared for their reception, at four or five inches-dif-- 
tance every way. Remember to water them imm 
aſter they are planted, and to repeat it occakonally in 
dry weather. tai gad 4 

At the ſame time let the plants left in the ſeed · bed 
be cleared from weeds, and well watered to ſettle thę 
| earth about their roots, which had been e 
| drawing the larger. 


Gnibors : 
83 up the earn abet the ſtems of. pe a 
2 for this will be of * ſervice i 22 


moting their growth; but be that no . be- - 
drawn into their hearts, as that will gready b 
them. 

The cauliflower lanes e from. end 
the ſpring ſhould, about. the latter end o 1 * 
| be planted out for good, in an open ee 5 1 
piece of rich ground, into which, ſome good xot 
has been dug. They ſhould be poet, «boy | 
opens #2 — ande d 

As as -t are p ; 
and the operation frequently repeated in dry wee, 
the plants have taken root. 72 

Let your bell- glaſſes be now e on props,. 
to give the plants more air ;. and whegever 
ſhowers fall, remember. to. take. them. entirely 
plants, for nothing e them A bc 
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wers. 1 l ) 
As — Gd. your e gra wht 64 22 
the glaſſes, with their leaves, dig ſlis 


plants, and raiſe the ground ear dmg — bed, 4775 . 
enaugh to ſupport. the glaſſes, ous fav. 306 

235 
railing; the glaſfes fo higher, When — — g. t 
over them again; and by _ means yu ch 
covered till the middle. of, this month, h not. 


| which will give page a—_—— ee 
otherwiſe be done without prejudice ta dhelgater 4A 


Gim 54 - 
bug bun e cer ond Mien Sch, (GU u wt © 
* ning of this monch, you ſhould. ee | 
on ſome. cucumber, and me lon n in order io t 


72 


At the;begianiog of this moni you may; 
besos of che eee pot of, 
ſended from cold winds, an4 open to tat 


74 deinem 
5905 11 iy; Hau Hau Bene 17 | 420 has dn . 


is —— very impropes for this. work. 


Let them be 


dropped” three inches apart, into 


the earth be draws equally over them, but do not | 
tbe covered . & use, nr 
— ee to chuſe n dry ſraſon = planting theſe 


becauſe, much wet will rot them; a rainy 


Kidney-beaps. fora, priacipsl cr planted 
io 2 8 1 4 Lia The £2 Pri dwarf 


e are the proper 


e bebe 1 ain 

uld be planted in an open 8 and the 
cow qu et anda . ot three feet diſtant from each 
ot A 


Far the ſcarlet —_—_ 23 . 
ferable to all the other Joi in goodneſs, and at the 
* much hardier. lies fore may. now. be ſown in 
I manner, and on * — ſame ſoil, as thoſe, men- 
ones above; but they will be a fortnight later. This 
4 will, however, "yy well ſupplied by the continuance 
the ſcarlet bean; for it will continue till the froſt 
puts a ſtop. to it in autumn. At the ſame ſome the pods 
5 this ſort, hen old, are ſeldom ſtringy . have a much 


tter flavour than the young, 15 of over ns 
and will 0 ert. 


br Carrot and Parfus 


r You may 755 fow. carrots ; but it muſt be done at the 
beginai he month, i if you deſire to have your roots 

of 3 a tolerable ſize, 
But if a ſupply of ſmall young carrots ſhould be de- 


fired, you mult ſow a little ſerd at two different times 


is month's at the beginning and towards the latter 
hd ; by this means young carrots will be always ready 
for the table; for hen the roots of the firſt ſowing be- 


come too large, thoſe of the, ſecond will ſupply their 


lace. 


Wn may alſo, at the beginning of the month, fos |. 


10 ſeed, where wanted; but if om! FRAY it any 
le it it will not ſucceed. | | 


Spinnage. 


7 "0 NE has ſced may be fill ſown; it will grow, if 


wn any time this month; and where a.conſtant ſup- 

ply of this plant is nnd a little of the ſeed ſhould 
ſown often, at leaſt once a fortnight. . | 

Let the ſpinnage ſown: the preceding months be now 


el and the e thinoed out to four or five inches 
Aiſtinr.' deen. 


Ss © 


a 1 Raddiſbes. W134 
Yau Perle te a lie raddiſh feed st three differetit 
times this month; for 
of young raddiſhes may be obtained. About eight or nine 
20 between esch ſowing will be ſufficient. +, 
4k ſeed ſhould be ſown in dry weather on a ak 
A et in an open ſitua ion; but you muſt re- 
ds to water it frequently, Took before 


ns are come up. * 


7 ty and ſticky., } 


Lin 


* 


AG Sable! #4 p N 


Sil an inch deep, and two 1 feet abd a half aſunder; | 


by; that means a conſtant ſupply | 8 


and md 


all the crops, of ide mould his, how) 


watered i 10 ry apt th for ocherwiſs che roots will be the month. 


| gout. crops, of raddiſhes be thinned, wheie | - 
ome up ioo thick ; the plants ſhould, be at 
ge thier dere ane * ihe, * dae | 


TI 
Nei 7. 4 ing BY 


Fir 7 117 Ye | rho bur . 6 * 75 — 
J may {paragus if required; 18950 


3. 00 
will pin 3 rirfly® ſuct Wel f 
ple by the e of the month," Arte ane 


— 


| thod A ON in phaitio# Aſparizus now, a 


mentioned in the former mogih, 

If any of your aſparagus beds remain undreſſed, let 
them be forked up by the end of the fiſt week in this 
month, and raked immediately after ; for the: buds are 
now in great ſor wardneſs; to. that great” rare ig ne- 


N got to injure nem. es 1. 0 1 
1 | 190 1700 


' . jo * 
e aide. Jas 1p An: 


Artichdkes may * yet .planted if required ; they: wil 
ſucceed, provided you plant them early in the month. 

The ſame method is ta be obſerved in Planting them, 
as deſcribed in 25 4 month. 


S.. e 
Beans ſhould be unte at three different times this 
month, at the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
| The long podded beans are proper for planting | now, 
This bean 5 A 1 good bearer, and a fine eating 
oe ; 1 very proper for a family. This fort 
Hf ei, any time this month, Allow 3 good 
4 ance between the rows, lenge At 
You may alſo plant the Windſor, the Sandwich, or, 
iwas, any of the larger kinds. 

The Mazagan and white · bloſſom bean, which. are 
great, favourites with many perſons, mor alſo be planted 
any time this month, Let the rows 
half aſunder. 


generally loaded with pods from the very bottom, to 
the top; and W ſmall, eh exceed them for 


eating. | has 7 ee 
Pei. 4 1 


A quant: ty of peas ſhould. now be ou to . 
thoſe ſown in March: and if a conſtant ſupply be * 
ficed, ſome ſhould be ſown every fortnight at ſeaſt. 

The marrowfats ate very proper for ſowing at 
ſeaſon of the year; though any other of the larger kinds 
of peas, may be ſown any time ibis month; | there 
is no danger of their ſucceeding if the weather be k ind. 

You may even ſow, hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller 
kinds of F at this ſeaſon ; for theſe, wall ere if 


ſown ea: 


are come up, and advanced a litile height. This will 


greatly ſtrengthen the plants, and forward them 1 in their 


rowth, 

When the plants are advanced about ſix inches in 
height, the ſticks ſhould be placed where you intend it; 
0 the Nr will now begin to want, ſupporte.,.....,{; 


Potatses. Tr 1148 7 100 * £34101 
13359 Wi 40 
If you omitted to plant potatoes in the former month, 


you may ſtill do it, but the ſooner it is done the better; 
for they $99 ſucceed well if planted after the middle of 
2d oy eee ain Won (CERT 
at 4:45 dom: od THrnehs,, ti bit bas 15169 
Leere eee len any time this monthz;: auh che 
plants will 9 in g 5 75 de pi GEE in ia ThE 


| Let 


1 — e 


2 2» x. 


e two feet and a 
Both theſe are RY bearers, their flalks being 


Let the 1 be drawn up to the ſtems of p peas. whic hich | 


: Kh 


. 5 n . 23 eur aerbeuann ** T 


| Rep of ground, and raked in with, a light and even | 


. own ang 2, 


Fd pane Were. months 
now, 


the plants W538 out to ſeyen 
or or eight e iba, "Red One another. - boch 


12 Tu, ne 2408, £4 iN 
$* it FY 4895 


153 Sile oF mperial, or any other ſorts of lettuce | 
be ſown any time this month; and. as a regular; ſuc- 


= theſe. plauts is generally, defired, a ſittle ſeed 
ſhou'd be fon pl 23h once a:fortnight., .... 


The ſpot of ground intended for this purpoſe ſhould be 
in an open ſituation, and the earth well broken. When 


ine ground is prepared let the ſeed be ſown. equally, not 
too thick, and raked in lightly. 


{576 FLO < 


90 07 


1 10. 


The coſs, Sileſia, or any other ſorts of lettuce ſown | 


laſt month, or in February, ſhould be now tranſplanted, 
In order to this let a ſpot of ground be choſen, and a 
little rotten dung ſpread. over it, Dig the ground well, 
bury, the dung properly, and rake the ſurface very 
ſmooth, 

The lettuces ſhould be planted about ten or twelve 
inches diſtant from one another, every way. When 
this is done let the plants be watered immediately, and 


the operation frequently. R in Be weather, till 
they have taken root. 


be Small Salleting.. 6 


, Creſſes, muſtard, rape, raddiſhes, and other Kit of 
that kind, generally called ſmall. ſalleting, thould be 
ſown once a week at leaſt, | 

In order to this a ſpot of rich ground ſhould be 
choſen, and the ſeeds ſow, each ſeparately, in ſhallow 
drills, and covered lightly with earth.. _ 

As ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, water them moderately, 
if the weather be dry; for this will 8 promote 
their growth,  - 

Celery. 


Let a lietle celery ſeed be ſown the gelt or ſecond 
week in this month, in order to raiſe plants for ſucceeding 
api which were ſown in March. 

A richlight ſpot of earth muſt be choſen for this pur- 

ſe, the ground broken fine, and the ſurface made ve 

th and even. The ſeed is then to be ſown equally, 
not too'thick, and either lightly raked in, or covered 
with fine earth about a quarter of an inch thick, 
A few hoops ſhould, at the ſame time, be fixed acroſs 
the bed, and a mat 0 over the hoops occaſionally, 
when the ſun is hot, to prevent the earth from being too 
much dried; Water the bed now and then, and the 
Mandy by this method, will riſe well, and ow freely. 


Onion and i 


| You ny 57 the ſeed of onions and leeks; either 
of them wilt ſucceed, if ſown at the beginning of the 
month ; but if deferred any longer, there is great danger 
of ſucceſs, RSA, with regard to the onions. 


eee 1 
Putfane way no be ſown on a bed of ddt v rieh ben 


* 22 Jak 40; A 


weather, and ſhade it ſrom the heat of the ſun, till the 


Plants are come up; and have arquired a ſufficient de- 
gree of Aren gt. 4/31 £91» W167 Trot the 22 21228 


* 


Pl * * 
W * ft — 


20.1 


| with alight and even hang. 18780 e oa 24 


Ge Ira 8 


io the common ground. Water the bed often in dry | 


| ; 


uf 


„ 


Scarromara ond Salfaſy + ao 1% 


Ws r £ 


for that ſown any time before the *middte' of this mont 
wil! ſoon run * 0 ſeod, and cone 


T1161 $ 


nar 101%! e uin #1432596) end 


| Pes and'Phyſnal herbs. Mn Narr 
Baum, penny-royal, and camomile, Wöuld' ep be 


to remain, and at about eight inches ow. ano 
Mint will alſo ſucceed if planted this mon thy eeectl 
if the following method be purſued: 44 5: ee : 
Draw up from the old beds à pro 
beſt plants, that. is, thoſe which are ſtrong eſt, on e 
or fix inches high. Theſe” plants muſt be taken un 
BY carefully Y> with ſome roots to each. i 
lant them in rows, allowing fix inches beter 


Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and repeat the 
operation frequently in dry. * til the plants are 
well rooꝛed. 

Tanſey, tarragon, ciyes, und ſorrelz may ald bs - 
planted at this ſeaſon; but remember to 
where they are to remain, and to allow erght inches 
between every plant; e 

Slips of ſage may likewiſe now be OR they will 
grow freely. Let the flips be about ſix or ſeven inches 
ſong, and planted in a ſhady border four or five inches 
apart from one another. Put the ſlips into the 18 
within two inches of their tops, and water them Ja 


quen ly in wy weather. 
They will become fine plants 4 Sehtemberf whi 
they may be tranſplanted 15 beds of good light eat, at 


about eight or nine inches diftance every way, 

Thyme, hyſſop, ſavory, and marjoram win gro 
freely from flips' or cuttings, planted any: time 1010 
month. They ſhould be planted in a ſhady place, n 
treated in the ſame manner as before directed for 1 5218 

Rue, roſemary, lavender, ſouthernwood, worm w d,, 
and Javender-cotton, * alſo now be propagated x4 
lips or cuttiogs. | 


Theſe lips or cuttings ſhould be about fix or ei 


ry | inches long, and planted.in a ſhady border fix Fs 


from one another. Remember to ſet the 1 hr 
cuttings full balf way in the ground ; and to water th mY 
frequently. 

They may. be. tranſplanted, in September, to the 
place where they are intended to reniain, at the e 


of a foot from one another. 
Naſturtium feed” may. be ſown in a drill abou 


over 
them, They will grow and flouriſh freely,”*' 75007 1 


Thyme, marjoram va and hy way 
ſown ſeparate & a bed of 1 it earth. hp the Gail 


ſown, in ſeparate ſpots, on the fitface,” aud 


Borage, bugloſs, clary, carduby, *urne' 
marygold, may now be ſown in ſe ſeparate 1 
earth, and raked in even. 5h 

It is not yet too late ip ſow ally; eu 
ander. Let the ſeeds be fow 


be 
in Mallow ©4rills,'*and7- covered: 


— 715 is 
45 e — 


1-45 4 


| NE Er 


ant them 


1 ® 
4 


OE the middle of this month the ſeeds of | ſeorzet- © 


nera and ſalſafy Thould be ſown for the principal trop! 


— 
planted; but femember to plant them 8 = | 


oper damit dre 


= 
row, and ſet them about fix inches apart in eath'r 


1 10t' © 


inch deep. Let the ſeeds be placed two or tifree in * N 
| apart in the drill, and the estth drawn f P 


2 


og to OO 
aac ö 1 „ 2 


— 


the firſt workin eee xe wi ot fuceed: * 
Hollies of the vari "hey Be od fn att 
e not 


2 2 „ wa 
S176; 3677 345 h; 


% 


fe" 


— — Ar e i, 
01 $0-tN1s' cr fome good curing, or gra 
* beſt — kinds be procuttd; 


* the ſaſt ſummer's growth. Let the mY 
wg ted, in the manner 8 7443524 wad there 
little reaſon to feat the ſucceſs, + | 


| 


' Inarching. 


be operation of may alſo +be now gel. 


- formed W (Gr eed, on whatever kind of 
trees or may be — of propagating 
that method ; which is principally intended for ow 

8 and ſhrubs — not 1 — . 

or any eg genera ; for it 
E os. woll ſorts may be propagated. dog 


1 to 1 everg rreen linda. they may be in- 
arched with ſafe Sd but the other ſorts 


this 
generally ſucceed, beſt, when inarehed at the en 
1 n Ws Nw Graftid Tran. ot #6 2 56 | | 


* 


" afted | trees ſhquld be carefu med 
tune ei often ſubject to fall off, or at leaſt 
Frack in ſuch ee 4 todd oth ar and wor 


* 


f18, 
1 'you find this. to be the caſe, Jet, the old 
2 "be taken 1 away, and ſome more, which has 


A well wet, and well wrought, Tie 

wedisteſy in its room. Obſerve to cloſe this per- 
fectly in every part, ſo that neither air nor wet can 44 
netrate to the graſt. 


If you find any ſhoots produced from the ſtock below 
the graft, let chem be rubbed off cloſe; for theſe will 


e the "wh! * Perhaps in the end deſtroy 


"4 bs... org ITE. | 
wo yer *. New Budd Dee. | | 
Lock over * new budded trees frequently About 


4 1 for thoſe which were budded during the laſt 
ſummer” will nom be making their firſt ſhoots, and 


oF — — 


7 
N 1 Remember to chuſe à calm 


toots. 


by | of you 


2 


tendency to injure AT 


"3 moot wynine ' YN 
Ataoo>a not wr ants 
At the beginning of this month, you 1 N 

| moſt ſotts of ever-greens ; — e ypreſſes 
firs, phillyreas, alaturnuſes und earth "vs. 


| bak, 'cittu ſufes 
. eee e Hog the 
bey ſor mn work, 
e and if gende ſhowers of rain faltig ſo mucif the Bérttr; 
|fot calm ſhowery weather is much the belt for fe. 
moving trees and ſhrubs at this ſeaſon n, 
As ſoon as they are planted, let them be well watered 
to ſettle the earth about their cots. | Some mulch or 
litter ſhould alfo be laid oh the ſurface of the ground; 
for this will prevent 'the*ſut's diying the earth too 


mach, and en A proger degree. of wit 10 the 


eee 


oy 


Te V7 Tik 2297 
| : Derg Wiatds. »b 4 tt tnogt 
The weeds *ll. now grow very faſt between'the rows 


trees ; let them theerfere 1406 
8 25 . intervals. 

rarer e 
| day ſor this purpoſe. By this means you 


2 


our plantations clean and neat, wichour much labour; 
are ſuffered to grow for any length of time, it 
the 


t'if they 
will. require double labour to extirpate, 
os will do to the young trees. 


Seid Ever-greins,, Flowing uli, &,. 25 
All the ſeeds of ever greens, and other —— 


to wer ſown. this tpring, ee dthis 
month | of 95 
The ſeeds of hardy ens, 1 as the — 
juniper, ever-green oak, agorns, and bays, are the orts 
that will yet ſucceed. 
They muſt be ſown in beds of light earth, aht com- 
_ round; Some indeed ſow t em in bokes 
to remove them to different parts of the 15 


— to the ſeaſon of the year 
Let the beds be about thice 'feet broad, the earth 
| broken very fine, and the ſurface laid perſectiy en. 
Each ſort of ſeed muſt be ſown ſeparate, and covered 
with a proper depth of rich light earth ; that 1, from 
half an inch to , according to ee ſecd 


or-kernels. 
If you ſhould now ſow-any of the 
yl. kinds of trees or ſhrubs, you would do, 25 let 


it be done in pots, and the pots plunged into a hot-bed ; 
for this will greatly forward their growth. 


therefore require ſome care and attention. convenience, however, is wanting, they - may. 
| RR h attack the tender ſhoots from the bude; in beds, in iy common e Shoes very. 
if not ed will greatly hinder their progreſi, pecially of will a Hard 
bh rg deſtroy them. Attention thereſo-e is ne- | | 5 | 
nl nt the injury may be, in a S | Managemmt of Seed Bits, uu pj" 
_ 1 Letthe bed. beds be watered once evefy two or t 
+177 In-arder. 6d 1 eee young N in dry weather, both before and after the lun 
p, gin 10 appesr. Let the waterings ate and 
| Fe for if. y riqze. ry & water haſtily, 
the earth from the ſeed, | 
nen they bein ie an- 


You 


dome time. 'T his 
It may eally be done by 


116” © 


— 2 —— 
rom weeds; for if pr dog, 


7 — 
E pots, &c. free 


. 


taken away ; at leaſt before they head. 
This uſt be be done carefully by hand weeding Y 


8 4240 a, 1135 


% L , ane The Faurr-Ganpen, 
Na 320. RY +494 +44 | f y | 
4 ar g% I! 15 le Na 


Von may oe plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
treek, where wanting ; — will ſtill ſucceed ; but the 
ſooner it is done the better. It ſhould not be delayed 


week in the month. 


| toots. 
in dry weather. „ 
ird puch Nie Plana Trees, . 


T UT . p . 
de, in the middle of 


weeds would cboke the plants, as much | 
As ſoon therefore as any SEE 


Be ſure you give each tree a good watering: as ſoon 2s 
planted z it will be of the — ſervice, as it will! | 
9 and ſettle the earth cloſe about it Gi. Mee. 1 40 | 

Ter A 


* 


— — , 
1 


: 


| But all ſhoots e 26 7 
left, and, when of 2 proper length, trained Apart 


2 1 fate ee 


- »Pruning, © | 


ar g fill remains t be done, let t be. en- 
rely finiſhed the firſt week in the month; for Woe IO 
time no tree ſhould be touched with ths; Knife, 


21 


Apples peur N and e may 


OY 
grafted with ſucceſs, provided the operation be 


Not take. b 


; t the be f the month 
All new planted trees in general ſhould ye wares an 14 | A PI 


once a week in dry weather, and remember to water 


their heads as well as their roots. 


a 
At rhe filme time let ſome mulch be laid on the ſur- over Jour new 
fas of the ground round their ſtems; this, with mode- | if the clay keeps cloſe about them; 


rate waterings,' will preferve a proper degree of moiſture 
to their roots, and prove very ſerviceable to their ay ll of 


S2SQ $07 $5 © 
C4 575 Int 20847 vil " Fines, 


| nes . planted f. wall ll the | below the graft, muſt be rubbed off as ſoon as 
"ms! gov [HRS glans dF: rp al vill by th duced ; for theſe, if ſuffered to remaig, would 


1. * 8 45 WY „ he x 


| New Griftad Ties,” 77 17 oe * 
Tonk frequently over 6 3 — 


it is apt to crack 
here this happens, let the old clay.be 
taken away, and new placed in its head ier yo yet 
muſt be mitted to the graft. 

At the ſame time all the ſhoots that riſe. from ine, Rock 


rob the 


| Thould then de looked over ; and all ſuch as appear to be | graft of its nouriſhment, and, conſequently, pre. 


uſeleſs, rubbed. off, The old branches generally ſend vent its ſhooting. 


forth ſhoots ; but as theſe rarely produce either 


+5 p1 1269. ea (2144 


£5 %-45 &# 


or wood proper to bear fruit, hey ould ll be rubbed of | EY New Budded kt eee 


cloſe, 4 8 


; 7 54 ſhoots that atiſe from the laſt year's wood ſhould | 
N hor he taken Away at preſent, except where two ſhoots. 

rom one eye, the worſt of which ſhould be rubbed | folly. with 
= for if bbw are left they will ſtarve each other, ſo | they are found, 


6 "that the fruit of neither will be good. 


| r pom. of 2 due le 
| 8 IK N manner, 5 


Ay 4, — and they will n — 


n ar to vines anted i in FA vis 
ound id es do. 1 64.8 their 
Mins oe Was 14 lone „2 


aVing thus, cleared away the uſcleſs ſhoots, let the | Let, therefore the curlin 


laſt ſummer 
for they will now begin to 12 " Examine a 
wherever 


d to inſe de them 
—_ > Yr yrs Kok inſets are the 
| cauſe of it, and will, if not ſpoil the ſhoot. 
leaves; be piched uffy bie 


3s be trained cloſe to the | will prevent the miſchief ſpreading furthers ww 
that each may equally en- 


of the ſun and air; "=. will at 
Br nai of ts of the ſhoot and that of the 


method the. 1 will be fine, | A 51285: $5 


Remember that no ſhoots: Which come from the 
2 

e, as as appear, 
Cater rogryrowboonarf {a 7096) tives. Vi 
i a n 2 e 
ini of „Nit n wr 
- About the eee rap of ns pre 
— trees, and . 
let 2 4 be takes 


* 
bn 
Y, 


- Tag 6k 11 E N Rs 4 BEND AR abit, 
order" un di, begin gt Sho fide of the tree; and 4 pF ſorts w A 1 ecened ar ans een particu 
haok aver the branches regularly,” one by one, fingling | Jarl L roda, 1 aſte 
out en each branch all the fruit d leave, before . are 
are taken away, When the faireſt and þeft Styated | Greek valerian, apy: Fore ien 7 
5 gre th ſingied out, let the reſt hug brar E . 8 lyehniſes, che lore bu ttons, hweet 
cleared L W When you bave fin! ranch —— n We prim 
| 0 nem z and proceed — or eh . to d 5, double cam eit London pie, 
2 through 4 Was; a others, 
5 r e F 1 to take up the "lad with balls of 
**  Birautherry. Beds. : about thei roots, if poſſible, and\plant them again 
Mm jar ve eee HE Do mediagely in % places where the: Ned or roma” nt 
21 85 9 6 . 
t as ce.z unleſs plan- in weather. $ meanz 
+ hs hy al of he Qrongeſt runner Al at Gower thi this year, eded at Uo reſpeRive 
2275 a, 1 2 p L 
es Tre very frequent. waterings 7 the Pats containing Perenigl Flu 


. 
ly. when they ate in bly Sad for if 
5. ied With water — that ſeaſon, the 


will be thin, g ihe fruie all and ll ed. 


Diftroy Infets. 

InſeQs are very deftrufive to fruit · trees, ſo that too 

much gare LY be taken to deſtroy them. This is 

ſeaſon When they begin to breed on the leaves of 

young trees, 252 ſo on thoſe of old trees, which are of 

weaker growth. Proper meays ſhould therefore be 
taken to femove the evil before it ſpreads too far, , 

In 6rder to this Jook over 1+ Freed trees fre 7 3 and 
where you you precejve an leaves c you 
way de ſure to find in ae Loris 90 ele 
leaves be taken off 1 and the branches well 
and frequently watered in dry wea 
I you perceive your trees, 
overaryn with inſects, pluck off all the curled leaves, and 
ſcatter tobacco duſt over the branches where the inſect 
acc uud. This ſhould be done in the morning, and 
fulferad to ramain two or three days on the tree. 

E tobacco duſt cannot-eaſily be had, ſteep ſome to- 
baccb in water, about twenty-four hours; and fprinkle 
the trees where the ' inſets are, with the ſolution, 
which will totally was We that, without injuring either 
the fruit or the tree. * 


"Thy PrzAsuRE or FLoweR-GARDEN.. 


"Sap Perennial aud Biennual Flowers, 
4 mult now ſow all the perennial and biennial 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. 

The ſorte proper 

wall-flowers, columbines, ſtock july-flowers, 

oy bells, belle, e campanulas, tree orimroſe, 
yhocks, French honeyſuckles, ſingle 

— — — campion, and ſcarlet lychnis. 

be ſeed mould be own in beds of light earth three 

beet Wide; and the, larger fort of ſeed covered about 

Fee 


Fon the beds frequently. with water, in dry wea- 


5.4 


ſurface, ; By. this, means, the plants will ne 
neee. 


| Ne qv.) . . : 


niplant perennial plonts Eos 20 
4 it ay done at 


- IL 


"a 


er old or young, 


to ſow now are n 


Bb. both before and aiter the plants appear above the 


the beginning of the month. the 


| the pot; take out the looſe earth, and clear a 


— 


| of the bed. 


1 hoſe pots of perennial plants which were not dreſ.. 


ſed in March, muſt now be done in. the following man- 
ner. 


Looſen the earth on the top, and round the ſides of 
all the 


decayed leaves from the plant: when this is done, fill 


the pots again with 1 mann and eee plants 
a 


e watering: 
his drefling will be very beneftial to the plants, 


and ſhould de done the beginning of this month, i 
omitted in March. 


Remember alſo to water all the plants that are in pots, 
in dry weather. This ſhould be done ws e l or the 


planes will miſcarry. 


| Tender Aunua l Php. Wy 
A new hat-hed ſhoyld now be made for the reception 
of the te Wande ſown in February. 
By tender znnuals, we mean — wricolars, 


double balſams, globe amaranthus, the egg plant, the 
double ſtamonium, and the ficoides, or ice plant: - 

Where theſe curious plants are deſired to blow in any 
tolerable de 7 — of pexſection, they muſt now be brought 
forward by the affiſtance of a regular and proper degree 
of ones . and if my ercynfiages be: duly at- 
te to, there is no danger of the plants provi 
ſtrong, and their flowers er apd beautiful. * 

The bed for this purpoſe ſhould be full two feet thick, 
and made of the del ler hot dung, well prepared. 

Set the frame upon the bed; and when the bu 
heat is over, lay on the earth, which muſt be light bog 
dry, not ſifted, but very well broken with the ſpade and 
hands, and laid fix or ſeven inches thick on every en 


In about twenty-four hours after the earth has been 


laid on the bed, it will be in a proper condition to re- 


| 


| 


ceive the plants, which muſt then be taken out of their 
old bed, with a ball of earth about their roots, and plant- 
ed in the new bed full fix inches apart, every” Way. 
Give them a little water as ſoon as they are planted, 0 
ſettle the earth about their roots; put on the glaſſes, and 
when the fun is ſo powerful as to cauſe the 4 to 
flag, throw a fingle mat over the glaſſes, mars, 7-4 
practice till they have taken root. 151 
Remember td riſe the glaſſes a little * day, that 


2 noe ol from the dung may paſs off and if ou 
pe? nr of ſteam in the bed, t one corner 
Mi of the gui at night, hanging a max: n 


As 


A T 2 n . 


As ſoon as vn 7 eive 1 55 lants have taken 


dot, 
4, begin ed pulh, ee bes 05 
7 Teil d Ne calm — ih for nothing dre a 


mort chan 4 ES” Girculation of Ir. 
ſalſet wuſt” by nut down night, provided" there 
no ſteam ii de b 37 and "mat 84 over the 
os 172 7 3 „ge 4255 
al hens them frequency with water, 
ooh them Co at a dime; 4 for this wil greatly i im- 
Mn. 

b muſt be 8 to obbve, that when the plants 
are J ſo bigh as almoſt be touch the' glaſſes, rhe 
frame "muſt be 40 abgut fix inches, at the bottom, 

in order to give them roœm to ſhoot; continuing to raiſe 
the frame in proportion to the growth of the plants, 

But you muſt remember to cloſe up the vacant ſſ ace 
at the bottom! every time you raiſe the frame, by nailing 
mats at the bottom, that no air may enter but at — 
proper place. Multiplying or drawing frames are ver 
uſeful for this purpoſe, as they may be raiſed to the height 
defired, without an ny trouble or danger of injuring the 

plants, by an admiſſion of too much air at the bottom. 
A drawing frame may be made in the following manner. 

- Let two, three, or more different frames be made of 
the ſame length and breadth, each about nine or ten 
inches deep, except the frame for the glaſſes, which muſt 
be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen at the back. 
Let all theſe be fray to fit one another in a very exact 
manner, ſo as to be eaſily fixed upon the top of one an- 
other, and, when fixed in that manner together, to ap- | 
pear as one frame. 

The very nature of the conſtruction will fufciently 
ſhew the manner in which they are to be uſed; it id 


13502 55% $43 v 
the glaſſes be kit placed 


thens I 
ut the 


| * the frame contetbing 
the bed; when the plants have almoſt reached he 
: aſſes, let the frame be taken up, and one of the ſhal- 
ow frames placed i in its ſtead, fixing the frame with the 
lights upon it. 
By the addition of this frame, there will be ten inches 
more room for the plants to ſhoot ; and when they have 
filled that ſpace, let another frame be added, obſerving | 


7 to place the ame containing the lights upper- 


About che middle of this month, another bot-bed muſt 
be prepared for thoſe cockſcombs, tricolars, and other 
plants of that kind, ſown in March. 

This ded muſt be at leaſt twenty inches thick of 
dung, a frame Hxed on it, and, when the burning heat 
is over, covered with dry earth five or ſix inches deep. 

The plants are to be pricked into this bed at the 
diſtance of three or four inches from one another. When 


this is done, give the plants a genie watering ; put on 
the glaſſes, and ſhade them den the fav, fl ey are 
well rooted... | 

| Remember to raiſe the glaſſes. every day. as occaſion 


requlſnd, ip let out the lem,” and give 1 plants frefh 


ebe 4. e ent, 5 in every reſp a, muſt be 
purſued for theſe, as for thoſe ſown in e, and 
which has been already laid down. 


18117 1 11 * * | 
vs" bo Eid Kinds of. Mapa), Plants. . 1 


Some of the more berdy kinds of annual plants EEG 


[ EE ee 475 


them into the new bed four 


is cold. At the ſame time remember, when the w 


y | when'they may be taken up, With a ball 


navelwort 


EN 
| berin 


— 


pot} f 0 8 Ra RAY ban, kind 1 
eru, China alters, ams ol t e common * 180 

” nannte ee — 
ee wy fe 55 rele. | 


is 13 
dition, diaw 


ngeſt planes; and pri 7 
—— diltant from 
one another, giving them a little 


ater... #1 
frame on the bed, or, 1 4 frame ww wing, #5 fs 
hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats. be drawn Over 4 
every night, and alſp during the day, When the weat 


Allight 
eu he 1 bye 


eart an 
” When 1 * 11 . o Pesber G00 5 
the ſeed- bed ſome of Ad ſtro 


ther. is warm, to ſhade the plants ſrom M rays of: 
ſun, till they have taken root. 


In this bed the plants are to remain; about 


| +44 6c 


— 
heir roo, and plate! ber hey intended | 


flower, 3 
Sow Chr ylanthanms, Marvel of Peru, e., r. 5 


— The ſeeds of ou fanthemums, marvel of Pero, Aﬀti- 
golds, ba}{ams, China after, Indian nit, 9222 

borer ſtock, may yet be ſown with ſut 0 
But it muſt de de — 5 the firſt or ſecond weck in 


month, on Aa Eng bot-bed, often” refreſhed wit 
| water. (3 97 19hT0 ol 


The bed muſt be coyered with 2 frame, vroarchth 
| over with hoops, and mats drawn over every weint ber 
{ freſh air, by removing the coverings entirely xve 
| day; remembering > coves — at'n e 
Theſe plants will — fit to wich out into 
ht earth, in the natural grounds, about the m 12 
weeks, and then taken up with balls of earth about their 
roots, and planted. in the borders, where they are 
lt is not yet too late to ſo the ſeeds of har ear ad 
in the borders, and other of the garden. * 
naſturtiums, lupins, larkſpuc, flos Adonis, f 
falten, candy tuft, dwarf [y<bnisAobbls, cateb8fly, Va 
laveteras, oriental mallows, and many ee . 
hardy annuais. 9 
rs, accordj | 
thod deſcribed in the two' former months. 44 . mn 
Remember tv witer the patches freq 
fet en. * #10) 
After the A Wend of about Tre 
g to clear away. e, leaving he 
ſtrongeſt plants to mw ** 


nom de. fu to be e particularly _ are A T 


bad weather. 

As ſoon as the plants appear, Tic den Wii 4 
bad weather. . 260.07 3 
Ae, where they are to continue 4 month, or 
flower. b re Ur aide 

| $90 Hardy Hindi offs i Ron ade 
Th 

The following ſorts will yet ſucceed, namely, convol- 

vulus major aud minor, Tau a og and. ſweet-fc 
and looking Fisſe, Virginia Hoch, dil: 
caterpillars, lotuſes, dwarf and large annual ſuis, os 

The ſeeds could be ſown | parite, in ſmall pate 
in different parts of the 
weather, both beer end aſter the plante 25 | 1 
| otherwiſe they will be e and — 

5 
them be r whete-th 7 to 17 2 
20 bw was 45 2 i inn 394 yer 2 
{501-22 3p 2nd ge Gigs ẽðbh 3d 1 Amis 


| them ſoon to decay. 


dome of the talks, particularly. of the hyaciaths, are 


: 


$527 


"Bru 1629 et 22514 01 wdmens1 olle flum 10 


2 37 4% »GSowr the Gardi of 
5 1 nay 07 mh . . "Fiji " 185 4d — 1211 f Þ ! 


| Tulips, hyacinthe, angeles und /athemiotiics, will | 


now advance e q thejr.blgo 
- © The more cit en 8 eſe 


upon them; the * 
yh wa 1 injute yo plant, aud the lattet cauſe” 


+ Hoops muſt therefore be Kept conftantly over the 
beds; and mats; or canvas, drawn over them occaſional- 
Ws By this amy rk will not only preſerve the beau / 
ty of 29 flowers, ns continue the deo, much 


longer. nen 


dat the hooyy ut be pretty fofly, tad 


mailed to ftakes/ about three feet bigh, n at proper 


diſtances on each ſide of the bed. " 


| 
Let the mats, of canves, be drawn over the hoops, 


about nine or ten in the morning, every ſunny day, and 
continue there till ſour ot five in the afternoon, while! 
the plants are in flower, 
, ben it rains hard, or when the winds are MY 
the mats mult alſo be drawn over the hoops ; otherwiſe 
3 will be beat down, and many of their ſtalks 
. 

The flowers ſhou!d alſo be ſheltered. every night, 
when there is the Jeaſt appearance of bad weather. 


not able to ſup 
Kicks ſhould | 2 


neatly v our to it with yarns ent ed n <p 
b 14 ene 


„es 113, 0% 0199! Kia Ci. be, 3 ifs, S604: 6114 

«20? 11> 0 7 
|, You wut now. ſupport the flower-ſtalks of your car. 
e at this ſeaſon. 


nations, as as they will t a 
ient number of . 


their flowers; in this caſe, ſhort 


In order to bb, let a ſu 
ſtraig ht ſticks, of a proper lengtb, be procured. Theſe 
Kicks wust be, thruſt down carefully, near the plants 

nd; th 2 tems, when advanced to a proper height, 
to them. 
joints, that the ſtalks! may have full liberty to ſhoot ; 


and as the ſtalks advance goes continue (0 tie them 
carefully to the ſticks. 


It will alſo be neceſlary to place ticks near r ſuch car- 
tions as are planted in the borders, for ſuch ſupports 
- An ſoon be ery: 7 


But 4 further care 1s r for thoſe carnations that 
* n in pots; indeed too much attention cannot 
paid "them at this ſenfon- Every thing that has a 


E. ency to encourage their growth ſhould now be put 
5 wa 


eee, 
he pots ſhould be kept one perfor y free from weeds, 
ah i plants from decayed leaves. The ſurface of 
pott add de ſtifred now and then; 
peel 120 5 Wy once hl poſer air of neatneſt to the whole, 
25 the plants in their growth; 

Ng de often watered in dry weather; 
or Wird gay, at jeaſt; but let it be mode- 


wad f ir wid decefliry affiftance be Wanting, the 


T/21 CS 1D 5 NERES T0 E410 DMAR 


CEOs moſt therefore TI 
from hewy n I Cafe,” Erber muſt be deſended 
| hea mls, e "high winds; nor muſt che ſun 


placed near each plant, and the ſtalk | 


Remember to tie them between the 


| He vil nt 8 m1 jy of beten 


Rinde, on 4551 01 


ws A baba 0 51 ym 1 97 mot! 351 ans.” 
ally if, it be. don F 0 ee 


0 2 nal (por. of bg 2 

8. the # oh laid very even. Abs; 
2 ln beds of about three feet, 
the 72 each. ſrt ſeparately, on 40 ur lag 
thick ; e the L e bebe earth, 


var 1250 th f* fr 
? Na of a0 inch defy prove dry 5 A bel 50 


often ſprinkled gently with ae... ; he L.. plants wi 

appear in about forty days after they are ſow n. 
This is not the place to give the further ma ent 

of theſe plants; but it will be reſumed in rer e 


months. 
| Management of Aurieulas. Janet 7 
| eig. 
"Care mult now be taken to protect Ne 
ſorts of auriculas from heavy rains, tron winds, and 
too much ſun”; for they will now begin to blow. 
Were the ſun admitted to ſhine freely on the plants, 

they would ſoon fade ; a ſmall ſhower of rain, or a blaſt of: 
wind, would deprive theſe flowers of the meally duſt 


— 


art of their beauty, 10 


Let therefote the pots, as faſt as the flowers n be 
removed, and placed on the ſhelves of the ſtage, or where 
the flowers may be . occaſionally protected from ſuch 
weather as would effectually edles the N abi 
Remember that the top * the ſtage. on be;always 
covered, but the front only occaſional! In order or 
this, a mat or canvas hould iro 3555 the (nf by wb 
e 


way of a curtain, and contriv 
it may be let down or drawn up at. pleaſuce,. 17 c 
means the flowers ma beef ſh<ltered from r= 
or ſtrong winds, and driving rain. , But remember to 
let the curtain be tet down no lower than will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhade the plants; and never to let it remain 
down any longer than is abſslutely ney for the ae. 
fence of the flowers. rey 
" Examine the pots once evety day y, at Teaft, ied they 
are placed on the ſtand, to ſee where water is wanting, 
and to let that want be immediately ſupplied. But +; 
member not to let the water fall on the wers, for 
would waſh off their beautiful duſt ; and that it be U 


| ways given them in moderate quantities... 


et the ſurface of the earth in the pots. be "kep pt t per- . 
ſectly neat, free from weeds, and every ſort of Piles, 1 
nor ever ſuffer any decayed leaves ts remain on the 
plants: let them be taken away as ſoon as diſcovered. 

If you intend to fave any ſeed from your auriculas, 
remember to mark the 345 7 deſtine | or thi $ pur 


poſe when in full bloom. 


that 1 

regularly, and fays itfelf WALL Att 50 TAS 

for this purpoſe.” The” Eolours aan be iv 

eye large A 225 3 and the maik tall, Rraight, 55 AY 
rtiona 

"As fobn / you Have wirked"ths Woehe yoo fehl 

q--- Mg 1* che 2 7 A e Ky the 


1 Fo e92081839qa 2605 hog s Ala 2d %ig ig 
Ld) Of 8 3 


[the er 37, olice Tall, 9 | 


Vorder where the p 
:-þ 955 Tug all ah te 12 


.maſrygoutb 
N 


- 
* 
"ys = 


which covers their ſurſaces, and completa, aer ä 
iP 


n_uye wiv aD YT: 


Aran b. 


Remember to water them frequently in dry weather 
to ſuffer no weeds ton — 


fip ſhould hs planted ſingly, in 2 ball et of 
e have 4 little water given them as ſoon 
ee. T ee will take Ir 
85 roy 1 at ao erate] oy Ne They, and | 
depoſited in ay pla 15 | 24 4/3. til 


Management of Seedling Auriciiles wid Eupen, 


Theſe, plants, when young, are not able to bear the. 
ſun; conſequently they muſt be occaſionally ſhaded from it, 

Let therefore the tube, pots, or boxes, in which theſe 
plants are growing, be,.about the latter end of the 
month, removed in! the ſhade. But remember to chuſe 
ſuch a ſituation as is open to the morning ſun till about 
nine o'clock, and ſhaded the remainder of the day,— 
They. muſt be often refreſhed with Water, in oy wea- 
tet, *& 
Lou 


16 a (131 


#4 


but, after r time, there is great e of! its not fuc- 


chen. K. 1 
\ Plant fruit Shrubs. © © ee 

The libea 705 Perſian lilac, bladder ry ſcorpion | © 
ſenas, rig ur Ara Jaſmines; ſyringas, W and 
ſome other flowering ſhrubs, will yet bear tran lanting; 


but the ſooner it 15 one, the better; it e vo not ex- 
ct the hiſt week in the month. 


. „ 


once or twice A a we 


M171 mea | Fiat Porgres: 


"a6 ] evergreen trees and ſhrubs, particularly pines, 
firs, cypreſs, junipets, and cedars; holljes, bays, ye wos, 
lausel, Portugal laurel, 4” na pbillyreas, alaturnuſes, 
pytacanthas, citiſuſes, eiſtuſes, arbutus, ever: green caſ- 
rine, and mangolias, may ſtill be planted ; but it ſhould 
by done the frit week in the month. 


and, when deep enou 
the botto om. 
a 725 of, water, and work. up; the earth and water with 
oy ſpade... : Then place each plant upright in its bole, 
let the earth be well broken and filled in about the 

70 IF all is in, tread che earth gently round the | 
ſtem, a and f form the upper 72 into a hollow form, 10 
contain, na ned pry tg ater. 


be ta 10 85 en Bay up with to bring the plants, let theo) 
the þ 1 200 th 


785 of earth about their roots, and 
e e balls entire. 

however 5 to 92255 chem 85 good, 
watering as n in order to ſetile the earth | 
about tj 000 5. 1 6 then to Jay ſome mulch or Jitter | 
on nd dee, the ſtem of each 


, to looſen the ground well at 


TAD BUN BIRISH R&B Da 
1 as require ſupport, An 


and the latter, if, planted 
en 3 125 goon JUTE 89. 3 bivow 


: | planes; and place ſticks to ſuch as ſtand in need) of 
mary before they acquire an uoſightly 


plant, fixed firm 
ſtalks or ſtems of the namen 


yet ſow the- feed of polyambuſes and auri- 6 
culas, provided: 1 be done the fitſt week in the month; 


at once d 


travel never binds ſo well as when it is 


emember to open a large hole for each tree « or ſhrub, | 


; When 5 is is done, pour into each of them | 


| ſuffer. the, graſs to 4 ou Wi 
ene and J.enie, to 2045 0 


„ 


$32 
You muſt alſo remember to place ſtakes n 


Wen 


nor let them a+ a be too much ſhaded to them, that the wi 
nor | 3 TWO G2. 516: 601 327 with * 
- ah 1 Hoem feed. | may not diſplace. their — e I tech 
p N 8 ns Won 
= ne from ops Ca otro e G HBO THY 37 21 E 9 
152 I'th Di ado | {1 17 1534 : 1 bri may abe 
buen. ri es P97 003 SL AED! | bis bee hete wanted e 1800 tre 1 


— form 30 


£33Þb.01 noo? mog: 
5 29%, «Stick eng trim fewering, Ph Rui ego 

Ton mt no carefully inſpect 1 
upy| 
growth. 5 to v2 
roportioned to the height of dhe 
upright in the ground, and the 
to them with. 


Let the ſticks * 


ſome ſoft ſubſtance. bark i 
Clear away all the decayed leaves "g's pant of 
the plant, together with all the a e and broken 
ſhoots; for theſe will injure the 3 W a un- 
ightly, « _ e its growth. - Won > BH 16h 5 
17 Brat up and turn Grevit nal. 17 60, "rp 
Such gravel walks as were not broken e 5 
in March, muſt now be put in order for the ſummer. 
ſeaſon. B turning them at this time of year, you will 
roy the weeds and moſs, ve the ſurface 
cohtinus the 


$914 Torr - 


elf 
a freſh and lively re whuch 


Ou" 1 


whole ſummer. ſs 
The method laid down in che ing month muſt 
be obſerved in turning, of laying,/gravel-walks'at/'this 
| ſeaſon. That is, it muſt be done in dry weathurz b 
when you have advanced about twenty feet, to tread, 
rake, and roll the ſame regularly as you go on; for 
lt Biried. 
Che roller alſo will, at that time, have a" much greater 
effect in making the body of the walk firm, and the ſur- 
face cloſe and even. 11 
It will be alfo vidcelliey to roll gravel e = 
have been either new made, Grand, 
twice a week, at leaſt; for by frequent tbe, 


will be rendered firm and 85 and ae TE 


| Moſs menen meaſure prevented? i ban 
9 135 


5 


#3 517 


Anus nud roll Groft Walks, &. His 


This is the (le for putting tale walks, pn, 

other pieces of — in the 8. ng into "the d. (t ny 

Let the raſs therefore be.regularly mown, and frequ 
ly rolled. In mowing your graſs, be. particularly. 

C to cut it as cloſe and even as poſſible; for, the walk 

and lawns will bave a very N eee 


the ſtrokes of the ſcythe are ſeen. . | 
It will be neceſſary to mow. your 17 7 5 oh is | 
Q 
27 0 
roll the 


if the 
per formed 


90 85 


the” ſurface of the . groui 
85 or, otherw oo earth will dyy 100 faſt about | 
Wil . Brevenk Abr 


CY 


10 deloy th my 


* 


0 mh, iff 


week, to keep them in any tolerable 
1 
the be frequently applied, the mowing. 
icy ih, eas, Gs Oh 15 
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Van cucamber plants under frames will now re- 
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fuj cteBion for bearing. 


ey, muſt be frequently, twice a week at leaſt, re- 


fielhed with moderate waterings ; for if this de omitted, * 
many of the fruit will drop 12 the remainder prove 
ſmall and ill-taſted. The veſt rime-for doin 1 is * 
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every warm ſunny morning, about ſeven or ain 3nd 
ed z and continuing to raiſe the glaſſes bigher, in 
py tion as the heat of the day increales, | 
e to thor the lights down every warm 
| 2 about is of r_ ſeven o'clock ; in cold evenings, 

mut 3 1 7 77 5 or two ſooner. _ 
ell ſhaded from the fun in very hot 

7 t mo. 4 clock. 

affes at a conſiderable dif- 
tance above the plants. is diſtance ſhould not be 
* than, eight inches in front, and twelve at the back 
of the frame. This will give them a larger ſpace of 
25 „at dhe fams time, leſſen. the: fierce effecis of the 
ſun; ſo that there will be leſs danger of ſcorching their 


Ys ee, and parching up their roots, 
t therefore the frame be now raiſed to the alone: 
height, and vou will ſoon perceive the benefit of it, by 


coiember ber. to keep 
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now plant out cucumbers. under band or 
and thoſe planted at the: beginning of the 
or hens fruit fir. foi the tible above the be- 
Jone, and contave bearing till che Flante 
4 me cold weather. 1 
ot · bed muſt be made to plant dem n, 
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of chem about ten inches We. 
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-| ſeeds, cover them about 


the heſt * ta have all, or, ene part 
oa theſe hot-beds within che ground. J 
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and there dig a trench two feet fix inches wide, 4 
about twelve or fifteen - inches deep, laying. the earth 
thrown. out along the ſides of the trench. 

Fill, this trench with , freih. horſe-dung, and raiſe it 
about three inches above the ſurface of the ground; for 
the bed muſt be, at leaſh, fifteen or eighteen inches thick 


uire an affiduous attendance, as they will be in of du 


| When t this is done, cover the'bed with the earth chat 
was thrown out of the trench ; this muſt be laid ei ght 
or nine inches thick over the top of the dung, and the 
earth extended fx inches on each ide of the bed beyond 
the dung. | 1 
Meat o out the holes hi the hits in the 
Ne feet fix inches from one an. 
er. 9 | 
In each of theſe holes ſet two or three good plants, 
and give them a little water. Put on the © glaſſes, 
nd Rae plants from the fun till e bars taken 


be long prick] and the 1 een 2 5 8 
Turkey cucumbers ws the Wor proper fo theſe plan- 
tations, © /- ſ 

Remember to rie theſe plants 3 
warm weather, by tilting up one {ide of the glaſſes, and 
alſo «Seri derm n wich moderate _ | 


* hare proper paves cannot bs e en 
to plant in che above bed, let ſome feeds be put 
in; n ups 
a very acc ſeaſon 
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ted, mark out the holes for the ſeed about three fect 


and 2 half aſunder; make the holes in the form of a2 

ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a ifdeys ; and each 
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t eight or nine ump 
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and put the Rand or bell glaſſes over them . 

When the have been up about ten or-twelve 
days, they muſt be thinned, leaving only four of the 
frrongeſt [plans in each. habe; drawing) at the ſume 

time, fome earth about their hanke 


In each of theſe holes 


Theſe ſeeds, if ſown the firſt or ſecond woe in May 
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tmelve.4 mio Io bro ins Tau may, if 

ground be wanting, plant 
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dwarf kidney-beans, between the beds. 685, Jaya * 


When the beds are thus laid out, place marks for the 
holes exaQly in He middle of the beds, three feet and 
a half aſunger, the places hers the boles are to 
bs wade, and Werke: exth we Il with the ſpade. I his 

cing 2905 form the holes, with the bang, like a ſhallow 

ſan, about an Inch, 2 an od a pal cep, and ten inches 
oyer.; ſowing incagh hol 
them about half an inch deep with earth. 

If the weather — prove hot immedistely aftet the 
ſeed is ſown, it will be neceſſary to ſprinkle the 1 
with a little Water 3 hut be ſure ta let the ſprinkling b 
very moderate, for too much moiſture would rot the 

Re member to thin the plants when they have been up | 
about a fortnight, leaving only wu or hx of the beſt and 

plants in each hole. 

It is the common ice N ardeners, where room 
is wanted, to ſow ſeed intended to raiſe cucumbers 
for pickling, between the rows of early cauliflowers, 
nd other vegetables of that kind, allowing the ſame} 
diſtance between the holes as aboye mentioned; and as 
the cauliflowers will be gone by the time the excumber 
plants — 14 — pufh out their r they will not-be 
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* 372 wet Rabba, many of the gardeners near Loa- 

don ſow theſe ſeeds on a Nie ht hot-bed, and remove the 

plants when they have bien up aboyt a week or ten 
s. | Their method is this: 

y make a bed with new horſe-dung about a foot 

thick, adapting the breadth and l to the quantity 


of plants they intend to raiſe. This bed they cover | theſe waterings be alwa 
with earth about three inches deep, drawing drills with | for too much water ould Kc ill the 1. 125 A. 
— 2 u. __ bed. 5 drills mw 1880 is ont their. ſeſtling . Onse in ten days Sl FE ge” 
own thick, and in cluſters, each conumm ei or n e o. ex. 
ten . and covered with earth Jou Kok half an 5 — N hodend * Al e A 
inch deep. . The ſeeds in the cluſters almoſt touch. one Let . 2 moderate w um diy be choſen för 
den — but a clear ſpace of about three inches is wateri en and W done about three ot 
allowed between them: the drills are about two inches four oc 4 the afternoon... K to ſhut do 
aſunder. The ſeed being thus ſown in patches, it will | the lights, ; ne wh watering, and, if the Typ. 
riſe in the ſame manner; and When the plants are fit to | ſhines, throw a mat over. the glafles, and let] j contin yy 
be removed, they are taken up in clufters as they. grow, | there an hour or tg. 
with the earth, which will readily about their In wateriag theſe plants, let as lille 2% arch 
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roots, and planted in the places where they are to pro- 
duce theit fruit; allotting one bunch of plants to a. 
boſe, and giving mem immedintely a little water, They 
will readily ta root without flagging their leaves, and 
— farther care, 27 lutle r e 
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the fruit after they. are it 8. 
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order therefore ta keep up this kindly warmth, your: 
beds ſhould: be often ex 4k, z and wh 9 you al 
ceive the heat to have Seele 3 „ Jet a 
lining of well prepared hot dung be immed tely bes. | 
to one or both ſides of the beds, as you ſes occaſion: for: 
though there are often v wp days in-this months 
vet there are often cold nights ; and, conſequently, i 
will be neceſſary to preſerve a "ta * of heat in the 
as many of the melons wall otherwiſe turn 
pow and fall off, and the reſt neither: ſet nor ſwell 


At "the ſame time the plants in frames muſt be allowed! 
a good quantity of freſh air every day when the weathe 

is calm and mild. In order to this, the upper. end of 
= lights 7 raiſed with props, two, three, or ſout 
fingers breadth high, in proportion to the warmth. of the: 
day; and ſhut down cloſe every evening About four or 
five o'clock. By this means the plants will he ſtrengthened, 
and, the (citing and free. e of, wee 


" "Remember alſo to cover the every night with 
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mats, during this month. W © To EY air ie Fold, the 
mats ſhould r over the Af pen about 1 97 the 8 
evenin t. when War u 10 
this 155 or Ken. e ** de 
When the morging is warm and ſuriny, ler the — 
be removed by. fix ; but if tbe weather be MN even · 
will be ſoon enough. * fo 
You muft likewiſe remember 10 Vater your” 7 melon” 
plants in frames, for they will require an 
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then, when the weather is. warm 3 af) Bot IE: 


the fruit that are about. ſetting, or new! 
greater part-of 


extreme HY bed; Fg 


or main ſtem of the a 0 ec 
When the weather Js 4 ee n find ft-6f: 
| great advantage to ſhade the plants from the ſuny er 
two or three Hout ia the hotreſt part of, the 2255. Phi 
wats ſhould be throwa over the Aa 
o'clocky and removed about ty ei byy pf 
the melons fer; remember to plac a 
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Theſe ridges 


15 as directed for. making other hot beds in the 
SO ee yet Browd, tour ber win |. 


9 0 too 116 3 a6d full two feet thick of dung, 
E in equally, 1430 Weil bent down with the fork. 
If you inte to make two of more of theſe ridges, 
let the, interval or (pay between them be four feet wide. 
Theſe ſpaces or alleys ſhould, in about a month or five 
* weeks after; be filled with dung a and eatth'; for this will 
* re- the ſetting of the fruit. 
our ridges are ready, cover them with rich 
, well broken with the ſpade, ten inches thick; 
mark out the holes ſor the plants, four feet diſtance from 
done another ; and ſet a bell or hand glaſs over each, 
Y bon Og rebar till the earth e e 
i warm,” 

The ridges being thus prepared, bring the ants ; 
rr in pots, turn them aw: Br Loy gl the 
dall of earth entire; make a hole in the ground where each 
- glaſs ſtood, and place in each hole one pot of plants, with 

A che ball of earth entire. Cloſe the earth well about the ball, 
und alſo about the ſtems of the plants; pour about 4 
.- Quart of water into each hole, and put on the glaſſes. | 
During the firſt two or three days, the plants muſt be 
| ſhaded 7 ight'in' the morning till 
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om the ſun; from ei 
bout fout in the afternoon; but after that time let them 
"have more and more fun every Says till they” are able to 
21 £1. it fully without flagging.” 
500 to lift up the warmer ſide of they glaſſes 
02 7 0 9% 40 Fe the plants freſh air 3 but ſhut them 
cloſe down every nighe; and during this month, cover 
ns mas; 
| neee laſſes, let 
ede ey, About the Hatter end of the | 
month, to run from under them but they muſt not 
* truſted out before that time. > 
In orfier to this let each glaſs be raiſed upon props 
— a half high, and ee 
the vines laid out, and down, at regular aces 
ren one another. FRY! 
a But temember to cover the nages with mats every night 
t for fourteen or fiſteen * at leaſt, after they are . out 
tom the glaſſes. - 
s * 7097 na a eee en 
Bad = s and Leahy pic ne 
bed in LIN de planted out about the middle of | 
this month, i the Weather be warm. 
© Remember to plant the orange, and other ſmall 
Sourde near a wall, or other ence and when the 
plants begin to . C let their vines or runners be 
_ neatly trained, and faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, 
Kc. Dy this means the plants, together with their 
fruit, will make a very agreeable appearance, during the 
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pumpkins; and the larger Kinds of rde, ſhould 
10 planted out in ah open ſpot of cov ir or ten 
feet from one another; for the Vines of of theſe forts muſt 


run upon the ground; and where there is room, they will 
extend themſelves to a very wangen Itance. 
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It is not 
pumpkins ; but the ſooner it is done the c 

he ſceds muſt be ſown in à hot · bed; a Either or 

melon bed already made, will anſwer, the purpo 
if this cannot be ſpared, ſhake up two or. three Abe 
of freſli derte Jeg into a bed about Minty inches 
ſquare; and cover it four or five inches thick with rich 
hand or bell glaſs. 


a large 

As ſoon as the plants appear, let the funny fide of of the 
glaſs be raiſed a little every day with a prop, to givethe 
Nac 5 Freſh air 3 and 1 let them be often E with 
About the latter end of this month, G ing 
of of June, the plants will have acquired fou N feaves 
two inches 'broad, ben they ſhould "be'platited 


out in * ground, eight or ren bert from one an- 


other, een ä — 
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A foll crop of kidney: beans th ar bien 
to ſucceed AS ſet 5 Aol wp 
The beſt and moſt profitable "— thi p ion are 


the ſpeckled, and the Canterbury white dwarf ſors; 
though any of the dwarf Kinds wi | ſucceed. 

hey ſhould be planted in drills two feet and 2 half 
N and the beans laid two or pores . i; 
the drills, - Draw the earth „ v 7 7 7 m; 2 


hen all lanted, 
er lightly 25 8 y cont Me NE 7185 bf 
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e are all in general ſurpi prizing bearers, and there- 
"Az very profitable for a family, elpecially the ſcarlet 
bean, There is likewiſe 8 kind, which 
differs ia nothing from the. ſcarlet, except in the colour 
of its flowers, which is white ; but when fit to 

for the table cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the 
either in taſte or manner of growth, Either of theſe, ot 


any of the large white running Kinds, re 1 for 


this plantation. 

| aw: of the 
climbing kinds of - beans, require more room to 
row thas che d wurf forts. Teen 
Id be three feet and a: . 

covered equally with earth Ns i an inch — . . 


placed five or ſix inches apart 
; foci 26 the plant are coins mpy;; ind bega to pul 


ab placed 
to each rom, for the to climb 'Therun- 
ners will ſoon take of the and twine them- 


| ſelyes very naturally round-them, de che height of 
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though the 725 Dutch may be * with ſucceſs, if| 
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t and even hand. 
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th, hold be now tranſplanted. * 
1 eh, ſpot of ground, not too 

be. choſen for this putpoſe. 1 
* de deep, the ſarface raked 
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til 0 of gieſes, muſtard, kdb, rape, and 
let herbs, be ſown often ; ever hve o 

= 155 t if a conffant ſupply. be wanted. 
Jo wenther be hot and dry, theſe ſeeds mult 8 
2 border, where the ground is rich and 
> 6 1 drills for his ant, ſow the 


ſerd jn them tolérably thick, and cover them lightly 
op earth. Remember to let them have a little water 


4, e other day in dry Weather. 
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nn der the roots, will! 
0 park's le ſeaſon; for they will be fit 
N or latter end of July, and 

22 os or a long time. 

242 bo + A Yo FBS, We ſeed in hot dry 22 
do it, will nat then ſuceced. The * time for ſow- 
cine eee, ard 2/4 small feeds of that kind, is when | 
- -S<weathenis{bowery; for then there | is no fear of | is |. 
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fi '#1iq hr; rleh fil. Sow each ſort ſeparate, and rake) 4-7. Dreſs the Beds of 5 * * Pit whe” ; 


ary often to refreſh the — where 


2 i el plante ſeparated to a propet diſtance from ont another, ; 
"I The Dag,” Sileſia,” and other kinds of lettuce ſoun 


we 
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Fj, & dig Mis dd wn Ife 
joe fi wed a Vf war fe Ys 3 
And Ne . 
the ſeed myſt be awn.c REED vs Ks fourteen days. 
With regard to the pignage ſown. dhe preg ling 
month, it muſt now be hoed' and kutane, ſe abi 
plants about five inches. afunder, ane Late e 
urface, ' 120 2 * #71 
the weeds unger the fs bach 0 N a5 b. D 
ai £þ90 0 120 va Ge 4 L169 4 
Vou all ſow arrot ſeed WH It iy 
will 5 f the plants wilf ap. e 
be ready for the "able. * the latter end o A Fwy, 75 the | 
es a of Auguſt. 3 * 
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The beds of cartots and parſne ps fawn. in Ws 
going months, will now be advanced cotifiderablyiotheir 
growth, and ſhould therefore be properly eaconraged. 

Let them thetefore be cleared from weeds, and the 


The ſmall, hoe is the beſt and maſt exp 
ſtrument for this purpoſes for it wilt not 
| deſtroy the weeds, and ſuch plants as. 1 4 
improper to ſtand, but alſo greatly. promote the 
growth of the remainder, by looſening the uſage ofthe 


. in- 
ur 


and” the" plants emol to ft in def 871750 


If you cannot uſe the mall hoe dhe "work ph be. 
done by hand, or the common hoe tor the plants muſt, 

| at any rate, be thinned out to proper diſtances, that.qhe 4 
may have room ſufficient o Mk, e 06 


at the bottom. 
With regard to parſneps, they muſt bot fond, 


« than fix ot ſeven inches from one another OTE 


roots will be both large and ſtraight, if they h * 


ſufficient to expand themſelyes. 1h 
Nor is this leſs neceſſary with NO carrots ; 83 
ia thinning theſe plants, the om. they. ate intended to 
continue in the ground is to be; con ered, — 231055 
If they are intended to be drawn ng for the-table,_ 
they ſhould now be thinned out to ſout inches alander . 
but if they are to remain_till-they attais their ful; 


growth, fix or ſeven inches every way will Nr 


— of Stone and Callogs, 
Thoſe ſavoy and cabbage plants „ n 
for winter uſe, muſt be now tranſplanted. 
They may be ſer between rows of 2 cavlifloyers, 
or between the wider rows IE + beans, 
t * there is 


| | where room is wanting. . 


I: 


unoccupied By- other S s, it will be. 
method to mary out in an open ſpot 
ſel res. 9 * £09 Ty 

Let- the — 10. y | 
feet aſunder, and Cd plants eighteen inches, 
apart in the rows. Obſerve to plant them in moiſt 
weatber, and to give each a little water immediately after, 


tin 
1 3 h muſt now be drawn up about the fiems of 
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b Lat deed be ſown ns tk, cad! on 
an open ſpot of light ground. Take care allo to rake 
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wem forward 4 mary ni outs. — 


CO 


: 1 
tr 


leaves t 
n or 


procured; and 


of the plant u 
gether gre 4 


vember 3 A 


2d moi) 


His aut 


overs 


as ever it ap 

; This will 
flower from the 
this ſimple contrivance the flower will be preſerved in its 
natural r ond. at the ſame time be coſe, firm, 
apdrheaurifull\! 1 

Obferve to water theſe plants frequently in dry wea- 
then forcthis wil caufe the heads or flowers to grow to 


- 135 1e. 4 
you did * unten the young cauliflowers raiſed | 
this ;ſpting/from ſeed, let that work be done now, and | 
the ſooner in the month the better. 
In order to this, leta piece of the richeſt ground be L 
choſen for theic reception, ſpread over it. ſome good 
the "grovnd one fpade deep, ob- 
1550 l as you proceed, _ 
Fe 5 two ſeet, or two | 
1 to water 


rbitegy dung, und of 

ſer ſts ry the 

| * N 
I. Ran half aſander ev - 

— fawn mi they are n y 
You 2 » if you pleaſe, ſow 


E 10 $r0und,' apron ey 


gt" 


va ol 
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2 4 


the month, 
in to turm cheir leaves" for e 0 
cfdie be nſſiſted in this op 
han bn dt Mon Hatte 
to this let ſome ſtrong baſs, 67 Tihalf wicthys be 
go'over the plants vob by row, 
ſvch.as-have-began to turn their leaves pretty 
warde. But in Going this, obſerve to gather the leaves 
regularly, and then 
or withy ; but do not tye them 
too eloſe, 2 oecaſion the plants to rot. 
iBy:this:mtans the plants will be fit to uſe a forcaight 
at leaſt ſooner than they 
_ themſelves4 at the ſame time 
RR ia calintz. 
bie „nn he's | 
" POM IT! 


In, by tyiog the 


ouch in 


them to- 


would be if left entirely to 
they will be much whiter, 


| 


| Se Cauliflower Seed. - 

+ The enliflower plants raiſed from ſeed ſown at this 
ſeaſon, will produce their flowers in October, and con- 
tinue in gen perfection the whole. month of No- 
on when they will be very acceptable to 


moſt-fomilies. 

Bot the feed ſhould not be ſown before the laſt week in 
2 month; for otherwiſe the plants will flower too 

eilte 

Let a bed of rich earth three feet wid 
ſituation, be prepared for this purpoſe. 
be ſawn equally,” moderately thick, and lightly raked i . 
with an even hand. 

You ſhould remember to ſhade the bed every | 
ſunny day, ſrom ten to three o'clock, till the plants ap- 


pears and are all fairly come up; alſo to jak the bod 
often with water in dry weather. | 


Manegement of Cauliflower Plonts. 3 
Your: beds of eurly cauliflowers muſt be often looked 
y about” the middle and latter end of this 
month ; for be of the plants will then begin to ſhew 
their flowers ; and as ſoon as theſe appear t 
be ſcreened from the ſun and wet; for either of theſe 
wauld.change their colour from a white to a yellow. 
Remember! therefore to break down three or four 
of the; largeſt of the inner leaves over the flower, as ſoon 
ars in the heart of the plant. 

, anſwer the double purpoſe of ſhading the 
and defendin 


in an open 
t the ſeed, 


+ are to remain. 


it from wet. 


oe Sint ad 13% FI " 
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The ſeeds for the prineipa erop of i 
Nr ee 2 1 ly Inch. n 
It witlindetd' be prudent tc 909 f He tel 
| con different ears penvenne Wontt% tht onftan 
'8.| ſupply be deſired, a little of hoth kinds 12 7 2 be ſown 
during the firſt week,” and the _— N ; 
ſowing between the" fifteenth" and twen Nor the 


month. For the 6 frotn the k ki g wilt, 
provided the Ponies be mild, be fit for the table by 
Chriſt mas, ora r die the ſecond, Wide 

— 2 for wn uſe, will iprodace firie Heads j 75 
| Febro ; "and Uſe the heads are one,. <4 
the — 2 yield excellent 2 1 7 1 in great ab 
dance. 

Remember to ſow the ſeeds i in 4 bed or border i in 
open ſituation, but not wholly expoſed to the Thys'of of 
the ſun. Let each kind be ſown on a ' Tepatate ſpot pot, add 
the ſeeds we in with an even band. 


9 * 


29 act 261; 240! Ty 
* | | nokia ih ; 5113 151.9 LY 

ee or, as it is often called, Scott Kale,” 5 

a very uſeful plant, and well worth the little trouble 
that attends the raiſing of it. There are two forts of 
it Lv brown and the green. The plants run up with 
on 


ſtems, ſometimes three, four, or five feet 
are ſo very hardy, that they will ſurvive the 
moſt ſevere winters; and in the months of February | 
and March, their long ſtems will be loaded from the 


| high, 


t very bottom to the top with fine young ſhoots, which 


will boil and eat as tender as the beſt ſavoy. 

The ſeed ſhould be ſown the firſt week inthis,mooth ; _ 
but if you deſire the plants to grow very hi 8 it will 
better if ſown about the middle of A But what- 
ever time be choſen, let the ſeed be ſon op an open * 
ſpot of good ground, and raked in len with an 
even hand. Remember to give the beds now and then 
a moderate watering in dry weather, / ' a; of 

In about fix weeks after the ſeed ig Wi the 
plants will be fit to plant out in the Place P ey” | 


\" Beans. 22 701 | 

Let oth hap bf" uric deans be now planted ;, 
the white bloſſom and A podded beans are 92. E. 
proper ſor this ſeaſon. 

If a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans be debired 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, it will be neceſſary to ſet 4 
few at different times this month, viz. about the val 
fifteenth, and twenty- ſeventh. hn 6 20 
If you are defirous of planting aber be Winer! 6 
Sandwich bean, let it be done ar the beginning of the 
month, when either of theſe ry: often ſucceed" era 


well, . *. 


Pius 1 5 4 iti 10} * STALE — 
Another crop of 28 mould allo Ki and 


if a regular ſupply be 1 f. let a me twice 
at lealt in the month 


The marrowfats will; ſuceged very well, if ſown any 


time this month. The botſpur kinds ſown at this. 
bergen. r bas Gl 6. 
of peas genctajly ſucceed — 


Al net vn this month. Icheſe ſeldom rife abo 
io or eee eee * 


1 


mn, So a LM cu Pw 


281 eee nns 


three fines 1 1 5 II. 5 . ä 
| betten, allowing about ten days between each ſowihg 


D — Form = drills two feet 
L atiorithewm} ot 
15 ee [he ivy — 
in. pril a ſot his will add 


Pin oath io 25 ha gd increaſe their growth. 


55 2d blue ch, Said as Peat oy 0 Ne > Hage! 
hen the. you, jneend co. ſtick are about 3 or 
7909 a 1 he ſticks. 7 be added to N 
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daun up about the ems off t of 18 ef pla 


Rd i 
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5 0 rom the ſed (firſt (own e! 
Io becauſeftie will be b 18 
from the ſecond ſowidgrwilkeon. 
tis longer, and be ror ſta voy e ablerſealsn. 
Bat whatever, time. — ScbdefhnkÞts 
ſown; pretty thick, on a , ſpot of tich ground / and: ra 
in e with an even hand. Ac Such a ru abi, 
( will zuslg 201 To 
Tranſplant en Bien g 1511322 
"he capſicums ſown on a hot · beck in Marechpfhould: 


1 r.f BF. your. Wt o ol a beigbt 3 to be planted out in moiſt weather, about the latter vnckbf 
15 175 


255 of pess; an be aſſured that thoſe 


this month. 


7 * „ voti nent 100 Nei: 38 
bs bien v4 ick D to ſupport them, will yield more than| In order to Wy 


dbyb LP, PHY of thoſe which have none. 
Radidifhes, 

"You 35 ks ſow raddiſh ſeed where required; but 
you, mut remember to water the bed frequently in dry 
weather, both before and after the plants appear. 

Thoſe raddiſhes you intend for ſced, muſt be tranſ-' 
planted when their roots are juſt in their prime, 
ber (l with PE Tr * time in the c of this 
mant 

Let thoſe, root 
w hoſe 95 1 ate 


ene "Yai Wil 

Let the. ſeed intended for a RT, crop of celery be 
ſown the ſecond week in, the mont. 

wk der to this, let a bed of rich li cearth be dug; | 
and the ſurface laid perfectly level. hen this is done, 
ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake them lightly into the 


ound. 
ebe to ſhade the bed from ten to three o'clock, 
till the plants appear; for the noon-tide rays of the ſun 
would. otherwiſe deſtroy the ſeed.  - 

It will alſo be neceſſary to el the bed ſrequent! 
with water in dry weather. And by this method the 
plants will be fit to be planted in trenches in Auguſt 


and abi and ſoon afier Chriſtmas fit for tbe 


table. 


Prict aut Celery. 


Prick out the plants of celery ſown in March from 
the ſced beds, about the latter end of this month, _ 
The bed intended for the reception of theſe plants | 
muſt be three feet and a half broad, the earth well dug, 
and the furface laid ſmooth. When the bed is thus pre- 
pare draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the ſeed- 
and prick them into the other, three inches aſunder 
every way. Give them a gentle watering, and ſhade them 
from the ſun till they have taken rot. 


In this deu the Plants are to remain till they have 


acquired # ſufficient degree of N , when they are to 


be trabſplacited into trenches, and 


le. c ed 

dae Endive... 

A little endive ſeed ſhould now be ſown for an won 
ene —— of this plant be w 

2 fyaJl,quantity-hauld be ſown at te different times 


e 


In order to, this, mg 


let a ſpot, of richigroupd bevelaſeny! 
well dug, 1900 the ſurface raked ſmooth and Tevengs 
When the bed is thus prepared, take up the plants, and 
] ſet them in rows a foot aſunder Give them 
a gentle watering, and ſhade. chem ſom thor they 


have taken root. bow tw noe 
tit 


nt 

Tanfhlat Tave e den 
Abbout the middle of this month is a propet time ton 
remove the tomatos, or love-apples, from tae ht! bed 
in which they were raiſed. * Ys TOA n 
As theſe plants are very rue dad: rambling ia 
their growth, they ſhould be planted cloſe. to fome wall, 
pale, or eſpalier; and when they begin to branch ut 
let them be nailed to the fence in the manoer of a Walle 
tree. e fi. 
Remember to plant them againſt a wall, Wee 
ſouth aſpect, for otherwiſe the ſruit will not ripen-. Te 
vacant ſpaces between the ane 118 be ſufficient 
for this purpoſe. . Gtr HIER 19910 
One ſtout plant in a place is Enden! them be 
watered as ſoon as planted," and ſhade ſtom the ſun” till 
ry? have taken root. If you ſhelter: thee im cold 

t 


s for the ficſt fortnight 1 they ate a 7 16 
it will be of ow advantage to their FR; nm | 


2 0 11281 


., Dreſs Onion Bel. 41 1 10 2215912 of 
The beds of onions ſhould: be, now perſecliy cledrbd) 


y | from weeds, and the plants thinned out;tothredor u 


inches aſunder. n to leave the 10 
plants for a crop. WES £14 ff Yo Tk An e 4% 


We) eid J. 
Hamburg Parſley, "PORN and le. 10%. 
Your beds of Hamburg parſley, ſcommoneri und“ 
ſalſafy, muſt now be careful] 3 and the plans 
thinned ot hoed out to fix or ſeven inches 1 

one another. de 441 er eld 
The ſeeds of the two latter ſhould. now; be ſown for 
winter crops ; for they are very apt, when nl emtny 5 
to run to ſeed, beſote they are hardly fit for: wiſe: » Bs 
thoſe ſown at this, ſcaſon will not run up but bein 1 
1655 order for the table by Michaglmas, 343 d, 1966001201 


5 1 4.2142 03: 1310 al 
dad Pa. Heli, e . 


400 1i9d1. 10 noi 
You EY am ſow pariley-ſeed,, where it was omitted 


in the former months; but it muſſ be done in eee 
ſituation, where the ſun has not t 

At the beginning of the month * 2 more puiſlane 
ſeed ſhould 5 that the 


which were ſown. in April.) 


944} 
plants oy cer choſe thoſe 3 
FR ets OY h em 60 


ſpot of Jight cidh ao 
1 hog 


this month; vir about che middle and latter end. 
1 


95 in the open grou 


rade, and 681 the eren. 


4 wihuchs:w 
rface y Hen: draw 
| 5 45 | 


low 


ſhallow drills 
y thick in 


SE 


with earth 
the ſus and rake'it in Hi ecke 
e fs Hig 


the 11.0 — 2 


* in Hhalfow grille fix” 
inches aforider; 11 . 
Cbervil bel wilt um ; if theſe Rs | 


wanted, i a little of 2 be fown i in e drills, 


apy! cov {8 * F 5 lightly 735 S . '4 vo 167 
EY 13 1G #1691 85 n | obo e 
You oa Kill make fre(h beds Ab provided it be 

done the, firſt ot ſecond week in the month; but after 
that time you will ind it very difficult to find a ſufficient 
we of of good plants. 

The plants muſt be about fix or ſeven inches long, 
drawn up carefully with their roots to them from the 
old buds; and planted on a ſpot of rich ground, in rows 
Gx inches aſunder, and the plants four inches apart in 
dhe row. Remember to give them a plentiful watering 
as Toon as planted, to ſettle the earth about their roots. 


Plant Sage, Savory, Hyſſop, &c- 


3 "The ſlips or cuttings of ſage, ſavory, n maſtich, 
er lavender; may now be d anted ; they will 


grow free L 
Let ſuc flips as have a ſufficient of ſtrength, 
be choſen for 


and about es e or ſeven inches long, 
this putpoſe ord off the leaves, if there be any, from 
- twi that part of the ſtalk a little, and ſet 


t ve or e t, and about two 

oh «peg Irene put | 
emember to plant them in a ſhady fituation, and to 
805 them” FOE and then a ends 7 in dry 


* Diftrey Weeds. 


A more than common degree of care will now be ne- | 
Vith regard to deftroying of weeds among the 
cee, zn every. patt of the garden; for weeds are at no 

more pernicious, than st preſent. If they are ſuf- 
ſered to gro too JArge, they will not only exhauſt the 
round, and, conſequently ſtarve the plants, but alſo 

er the whole garden very diſsgreeable. Let it, 
— Sg be one of 1 e works to deſtroy 


1 * Par ticularly, let; your crops of onions, leeks, carrots, 


n cleaned from weeds, before they be- 
1 n and over-top the plants, which they will | 
io do, when once they begin to run, 

Vou ſhould alſo remember that the weeJs, if ſuffered | 


1 2 large amo 057 the ſmall crops, will ſo mix and | 
nele themſelves with one another, and likewiſe with 


tie e that the work of weeding will | 
7 7 ere} gt onde tedious, and extremely 
ue. 


It WU indeed be otherwiſe with d to the weeds 
tnt appear! between the rows'bf' beans, peaſe, kidney- | 


denne, (Eadbepesy' cavlifipwers, and other crops planted | 


in rows at a diſtance from one another; for their . 
— ͤ —— 
bun 


ang oa with.the help of ſuch an inſtrument, a Bri 


6) TS num n unn 
drills le, 299 Cone ie with comb, Some Roy 


7 = IE Ants : 


pres, l and other ſmall plants that grow pretty | 


/ 
, 


of gtound in a Heile ume 
wit — 2 ſhould nor b . | 


eſpecially-when it is confitert? that it will pros ofthe 


1 10 greareſd advantage to che plants; 1 Jl 221419} arcane 94 
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„An, RT — Bovr prom, &c. by Lager. 


This is a yery proper ſeaſon for pr opopatig A 
evergreens, and other ſhrubs, by * us do not free- 


ly put out roots from any wood but the young ſhoots 
of the ſame ſummer's growth. ſhoots 'of many 
ſhrubs of this kind will have attained. a fize proper for 
this purpoſe by the latter end of the month, and ſome 
of theſe ſhould therefore be then layed down. © | 
In order to this, Jet ſome of the more pliant branches 
that afford the ſtrongeſt. and belt; young ſhoots be 
brought down gently to the ground, and there firmly 
ſecured with hooked pegs, When this is done, let ſome 
of the young ſhoots be laid into the earth, and Covered 
two or three inches deep with the-mould, leaving about 
two or three inches of th" top of each ſhoot out of the 
round, 
X When they are thus lad in the und, let a mode 
rate watering be given them to ſettle 5 earth cloſcly, 
about the ſhoot, and repeated every bye. Noa fix days. in 
dry weather; but remember not to give them too much 


at one time, leſt it tot the tender | res * ey firſt 
ſhoot Trom the wood. ® 4 wk 
New Grafted 2 Budaed Ts. 


_ You, muſt now look carefully-over. yout hew graſted 
and budded trees, looſcning the bandages, and taking 
away all the clay, for chene Will Þ899:wcþes occaſion 


for IKE 4 9 7:3 © ho M3114 utull wt Y 
Remember not to let any ſhoots that riſe from, the 
ſtocks below, the + grafts remain but let them be 
[rubbed off as ſoon. as. they appear, for they have no 
other tendency than to rob the graft. of its nouxiſhment. 
| This cate muſt be extended to the trees that were. graſt - 
1 the year before ; for no een a be luſierce 4 

clow the gaſt., oft if on eh oth uf 


' Water Sudling Plan. 


If the weather prove dry at this ſeaſon, you wok 
often, refreſh.the ſecd-beds of all young trees a ſhrubs, 
in general, with water. | 

ut, at the ſame time, take care not to do i, 100 haſti- 
ly, as the earth would by that means'be. waſticdaway,. 
and the tender roots of ye proach, would be burnt up; 
dy the rays of the ſun. 4 

Tbree gentle waterings every z will be ſullicients, 
and . bighty advantageous. to the Ones bus nul 


44 
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15, Shah Seedling Plants, i dif 8 e 
' Your ſeedling pines, cedats, cyprefies, and other ever. 
greens, Mould & now be ſhaded, in hot weather, from the 


1 
— 


noon-tice rays of the . which will be e e ee, 


ful for em. % HRW tort bob 21 

3 aer Plas) - «016964 214 

Tf Vee e ty it wilt en to water 

eteprechb, and Rowen thiiths, tharwere'ttanl-' 
planted in "March, once in five ot fix days, at leaft onee/ 

e weck. 
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Ap the ſam? gimadegithe be ſurſace of the: 5 K. buli 
ground be continued, over. the. roots, of: the morę cuti- e ah e # {2th Wt Nn eng 
are e M meſe ruhe, for 0 8 Mk 905 22 55 ene 
the utmoſt ſervice, in preuemtin 3 ee 
away che As from theft roots. 1 | 2 7 * 22 thor ce Dd NE, y 
155 bie 2 r 5 | — e ler WS: 


- - : 


Wade 10600 'of the moſt Ae : 
nurſery, at this ſeaſon. 
ſced-heds of A youpg nes and ſhrubs Hhovld 


* 


= — 4 


* 
carefully ſweeded O01 un "974 1 
W weeds be 22 45S 12 
ra Jour Ad b e un —— in 
be eaſily prevented, by the 1 7 . — a lac 
hoe; but remembet to let it be done in dry r pA. 
Heere er nde emu | 
"} 2 bc * 18, 0 exif 
wimw en "he 'Pxvir: GARDEN.” For orhotinn 
mol 25 9 4 0 21 er K 01 10 
9 Wall and Ejpalicr* Tree, y e 
"Your Ae peach, nectarine, plum, , cherry, apple 
and pear- trees, will” make Magz be numeto $ ebe 
at this ſeaſon”; theſe ſhould therefore” now be ptopetly 
regulated, Ind! trained cloſe to the wall, before they 
become Cd. 


At the ſame 2 let all uſeleſs 400 in placed ſhoots 
be taken” e Ah fore. r. A 2 vt} or ſuch as, are” 
produced from the front af the branches, are of this 
Lind; for they cannot, from the very nature of their ſi- 
tuation, be properly trained in, and eee be- 
come uſeleſs; 
Bur all fide ſhoots of à moderate kind and 
and well ſiruated fof laying in, muſt be left, and trained 
ina regular brder, eloſe to the wall. 

You ſhould be particularly careful to leatt as many 
of the well-placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectatines, 
and morella cherry- trees, as can be | conveniently laid 
in for theſe trees produce the principal part of their 
ſcuit upon thoſe ſhoots that are one year old; that is, 
thofe which you lay in this ſuminer, will bear fruit the 
next. A ul e ü, 1 6 

A ſufficient quantity therefore, of theſe ſhoots, ſhould 
be now laid in, that a proper number of the beſt of them 
2 be left in the winter-pruning, and the reſt taken 

ear . that theſe ſlioots muſt be trained very re- 
gularly, at full length, and nailed as cloſe as poſſible to 
the wall or eſpalier. Fhey muſt not, on any conſidera- 
tion; be ſhortened now, for' that would cauſe them to 


» 


* ©, 


p roduce, from their fides, a number of ſmall uſeleſs 


ſhoots, which would weaken and hurt the principal 
ſyvors;'by' forming too cloſe a ſhade, ſo as to exclude the 
ſun and air from havin 
which is abſolutely nece 
though a ſlight e is abſolunely 


tire, err wall'fruit, yet too o wack 
tive. q 


qa 77 
# 1 


to its proper growth, For 
to promote 


nach of i ” geftruc- 


ax T0 


Ar the ſame time, it. lis e ved, that this caution | better. 


is not extended tothoſe parts of the wall, or eſpalier, that 
are vacant ; for there ſome of the adjacent young ſhoots 
muſt now be. thorteped; for, bo this means they will 
py, out s et later 


* 15 2 
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151 exhauſted, that 1hey,wou[d: not recover 


1 


that free' acceſs to the fruit | 


08-7 7 
ec wif "| re ara int 


— me are able eq: —— heuplh 


e tao many of them, were 
be left 7 — would l 2 „ —— | 
general, would be ſmal 


aq} 5 
Nor would the E Pits . Meſs ; + gg 2 
be extended to two or hrt ſueteAding years. Fot the 


trees, from the too great quantity eee 
UP. | able ta produce ſhoots! proper for bearing gui * the HEX: 


year; and, at the. ſame time, the-trees;:would;be 
Arength lll 
cient to. produce any propre. wood beſgte the leg 
year after; 8 a, tolerahle, crop could nat / he 
before the tbid Jear. % Hg Abb — 
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We 
hen therefore à tree is oves-loades: with fruit, et 
them be nom reduced to a moderate quantity ; — 


ſooner this is done, the better it will be e 
tree and the remaining fruit. 


Nor ſhould: this thinning be pirfarmadin a Kao 
manner; the branches ſhould be regularly Jookedover 
one by one, finglio g out the fruit you intend to Jeans, 
on each branch fore you take any _— 1 1451 4 W 

1 


The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit, provi 
they. are properly ſituated on the branches, ſhould, | 


4 


7 — 


left at ſuch diſtances, that each a have ſufficient, oom 

to ſwell, and grow freely. to its fu gs put 4% 

without touching another; l ſufn 

ficient room for A the An AIRY TY » 2 
At the ſame time, ſome re 

ſtrength of the branches. 


bearing ſhoots, or branches, to be Ws three « ha, 
ſtrong, middling, and weakly. ;. you may leave three 0 
the ſaireſt and beſt placed ao on the ſtrong, two 
on the middling, and one only on the weaker branch, 
If the above cautions, with 5 to the diſtaices be- 
tween the fruit, and the nature of the branches, be b. 
ſerved in 8 the trees, they Will doubelel den 
each kind to its full perfection. At the fame. time, be 
trees will ſhoot * and produce a ſufficient gcc 
of 8 wood for the ſueceedin 
aller kinds of on uch ay the — 
2 6 he the nut ches, and early nutmeg peache 
D 
of them ſuffered to remain on the branches. , 
Four or five of them, for inſtance, may be let W lh 
ſtrong; three on | the ag; and 10 on 2 
branches, | * 2 * a 


8 * 2 14,00 75 
At this leaton' mY W will West ee ind 
ſend out, beſides bepringe and other uſe 


bers of 127 that are, 4 819 uſe] A 1 ok 


| therefore key aways. and the ſooner tis 44, doge 
unfayourab e 


N 1 an 
. 


N en 


| 


* 71 


aan gg are in l grapes. 1 an 
the time for employing 


14 255 wy znsſlid g 26 2Wo 
2 $1" « perieply 
If; 8 aAatmwittct ns #51 0 glei — — 2 


| 7 22 


Art will 


x 


7 


- 4 


886 


90 nt 'y { {4b "the TRI 115 


ſhoots begin f 
1 for! 


—— any other- method: 
| nging th bunches. of xbeſe fruit hee ws of per- 
pr oe. timely nailing in the uſeful and | 6 
: vines of ſuch as are uſeleſs. dien 


| ariag ſhoots, that is ee 
42 Alte bem left, together with ſuch other ſhoots 


as a hors eee well ene for W oy 


fruit next year... 
"Buca weak and ſtrag — feok nie im- 
en from the old wood, « are uſeleſs, and muſt be 
taken away, wherever they are and even ſtrong 
ſhoots that are deſtitute of fruit, and that riſe in places 
where they are not wanted, or not well laced for 
training in to produce fr; nent years be di- 


1 


When this is done, let all the bearing hosts, together | 


with thoſe: that are uſeful, and produced in proper 
places, be nailed, in regular order, cloſe to the wall, 
Remember not to ſtop any. of the ſhoots now, but 
r ae, be el up at i full 
mn, 9 

"he ſhoots — nec bo waited. Up promiſcuouſly 5 
each other, as often practiſed ; but let eve 
laid in ſtraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, 
ſo 7 U each ſhoot, and every branch of fruit, may 
equal) y enjoy the advantage of the ſun and free an. 
WW; ter this, obſerve. that oll ſhoots that riſe ia any part 

g vines mu be conftantly-rubbed off, as ſoon as 
th PI, let not, on any account, theſe ſmall ſhoots 
which common commonly . riſe, from, the ſides of the ſame ſum- 
mer's s now laid in, remain ; but let theſe alſo be 


rubbed. off, Ne Apo ag er 143 


3» VI9H1&9 E 90 Ve 


+ 
vpe. 1-444 1 


6 Virks lanted jr in the vineyard alſo, mein a very 

ae attention. All the ſhoots. that have 2 1 
—— them, and others that are ſtrong, and well placed 
far the ſerviee.of another year, muſt now be trained up 
cloſe and regularly to the ſtakes. 

4 the ſame time, the vines muſt be cleared from all 
uſe 15 7 and alſo, from all ſuch ſhoots. as are bar- 
15 An os roduced in ſuch places, that they can- 

org, HL, yi ſervice of another year : let all | 
0 


Remember to keep the ground, between the vines 


0 
5 1185 ber bt 


caution neceſſary to . be obſerved | 
mmer ſeaſon ; for if weeds of any 


2 


le Gee be gion pear ths vines, they ty 
| 1 , 7 nouri oo re al 
w apes, ing a 
oy $5 Das: Le here. 


atQut t 

c 15 a eee len whenever they are found: 
but remember to 40 it in a dry day 

Examine the be Babes es, that fapport che vines j let them 


newly apd ſecurely fallpe gp 1 5 flucr egi an 


7 For it this n 


ſhoot be | 


o tious, and effectaal method of v 


rm in their proper a | 
irren N * 


| BOAR DUE ERS 1h ee. Maryy7 
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„your crop 


thoſe eee 


29 0 
2 
er 
bi, end ben Graftrd desen Burda Teh. 1111 
Let the trees of all ſorts grafted this ſpring be now 
examined; and herever yoo'find the graft and ſtock 


well united, take away both the clay and the bandage, 
| for they Ii de chen 0 Füllen. er 


baer 


At the ſame time; examine the trees that wett budded | 
all the ſhoots that riſe from 


laſt ſummer, and take a 
the ſtock 755 the bud z for the ſtock ſhould have 
nothing to ſupply with a but the bud, WP, 

will therefore het with whey vigns, 


. $54 Dit 1: 19016 


Chanſe the Fruit-Tre: Borders. 


Remiiher to keep the bordets where wall and We 
lier fruit-trecs grow very clean from weeds, for theſe 
exhauſt 2 mon, 0 

inſecls, e whole an tly's ce. 
As ſoon, 12 as any weed e 


14 b 


Wanke a dry funny day. 
©. Difirey Snails, lasen, re. 


| Moſt of the wall fruits, oy gen) 78 i 
W 7 

ſnails ; let the trees . be 4 e " 
in the morning and evening, the times when 'thefe ver- 
min leave their holes to feed upon a” "Runs. wheh they i 


apricots, &. ate very liable to be 


may be eaſily deſtroyed. 

If you perceive your wall-trees are CD wich any, 
kind of inſecta, let them be deſtroyed as ſoon as perceiv- 
ed; for after they begin to attack any ſingle branch 
a tiees * will on over-rxun the whole, if not pre- 
vented. The beſt method of gee them is this: 

Take away all the leaves that are 


ting it remain there two or three days, and then waſh it 
off, by giving the trees a thorough watering all over 


n longer, i it would injure the trees: — 4 ig 
engine will be highly -ufeful for witwridg/ 
wall _ or by the help of this à perſon may ſtand. 


the water againſt any pant 3 of the trees, from the bottom 
to the top of the wall ſuppoſing it fifteen ot twen-"! 
27 far the moſt eaſy  expedi- 


feet high; and this is 
theſe 


then, in very d no inſects can upon 
he trees. f 

Experfenas only 2 culy egg. greot' ſer rie that 
e regeave-{rom: being (watered in 


this mann er all ver their brane 


6 Views Ro bogyil od leds 1 . ol fai Xt 


1 1205 hof aa ant Alu * *. 


prove a harbour to ſſugs and 


appear, ler them be 
eradicated, which will be eafily done with a 1 155 F : 


ces. 7 

the ſorce of the ter will clear the: leaves and branches” 
ſrom duſt, cob· webs, or any other filth they may have”! . 
contracted z and if theſe aa are repeated now and a 


eed with them; 
that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled or curled up; then firow 
ſome tobacco duſt over all the branches and leaves, let- 


j 


4 
their branches ; for if the tobacco duft eee to 


in the walks, 25 with great eaſe and expedition, br we 395 


in y botſweatner. “ 


297 
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© wc ws - mw 4 
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an, dee A E TIY 
l e 1 dds |; 7 Rl. 0 | 


3 ke them 


2 


ke exon catehefl 


which, were ſown jcarly in iog = Fi 3 
A e 9 60 85 


boseyſualelesy © N 
ors 


bn An yr 


—— 


war” ovet 1 0 Fine! bs,” N he latter end of this north; E 8 APY XY 
ſurface of the groun 1201 Vie how > But remember mat they * fit; de remoned In 
watered moderately aries 4 oi 55 weather, nurſery; beds, im order to get Kerk, befor were dne fe 


planted out ſor good. Als. wy 1444853 Vis 


In order to this, let a of g663 elvis 
The Nene Frownn-Ganpex. dug, raked very ever nh 


[eco 


1611 od gurt 2101 boRtety ent te 10-0291 N 1 and a half broad. te 1191 99 um ron MING 
h endet buen Ke. Wpben tit 5s done les the: plants de e ß wg H 
WER nn 


Von way Mil, 105 Nee ibis inches every. way from, one pee, and-each Tort ene 


] rate. As ſoon as they, ste planted, tet the 
25 ſow ten- week . . aſter, and Indian | 2 2 "ok 1 ea rh, 0 1 e 
2 1 n theſe nurſery they are to temain ti 
oc i of Hah ed Gal be ropes oo Ole, whey wall eGute e 
come ” and grow 2 if ofienrefretbed with water, ite to wma. Tex wil wade. we pear 


in 1 einn and ſheltered i in cold Aights wich mats. elegant t appearance next ſummer. Ls 


. 
95 | ” ' Remove hatty Anttial Phatis.” META A 
1 "Sow the, Seeds of bar Fr Animals, re more bardy annual plants, as the African clean and 
ſeed 8 ſeveral of the ſorts of- annual plants, French marigolds, Ne ſanthemums, marvel of Petu, 
particularly Jupines, ſweet ſultan, flos Adonis, white | Chins after, Indian pink, ten-week-ſtock, perficsrias 
and purple ein lob lobels, catch: fly, dwarf lychnis, the common kinds of balſams, capſicums, and mag" 
warf Poppy, Virginia ſtock, Venus nayelwort and nonette; purple amaranthuſes, ſcabiuſes, egg-plauts, I 
Venus looking-glals,. ſnails, caterpillars, dwarf annual | and love-apples, may, about the middle of the . month 
ſyn-flower, lavetera, oriental -mallow,. naſturtiums, be removed into the natural ground, | Pe 
convolvulus major and minor, Tangier and ſweet- | Theſe 'will, if planted a ths "the beds; Sha: 
ſcented peas, Lick be ſtill ſown- in the borders with and other parts of the flower- arden, | wake a very fine” 
ſucce(s. appearance about two months hence. © — a 
oo! eee 10 for ſhes in ſmall eber in WE) Remember to chuſe a-ſbowery time ſot ſertitif * a 
places where, you would have them flower; for none o : 0 
est be 17 2 e RA flowers; for if this be done in dry hot wenther, Not due 


2 
1 


in ten of the plants would babcber ; 
alſo to nn with weeer the ech where cler inch Seng is the mot; 5 5 9 
they 2 on in dry weather. 1 4 6 ; ing them. n +24 aut Vy 50 An 270 & 19,7 
om | * X * > + 1 1 
(ede . Von ſhould alte be carefuf ohen pon ſet teur th. 


mix the different ſorts ſo that ther de a vari of - 
The, feeds of. ſtock july-flowers, Mile Ames, gowen in ever N. T7 efy, 


part. 
columbines, cafnations, pinks, ſeabiufes, Canterbury- | "They ſbould be center bee 288 
bells, pyratnidat+ bell- flowers, holly-hocks, French] and the operation repegted every other ent e ' 
honey-ſuckles, and ſome others, may ſtill be ſown with Pom have taken root. Hs 
ſucceſs," provided it de done the f or ſecond week in 41100" 4% e een as t a. basg — 
the mont. — | | Propogate Perennial) Fibrons-rooted Naa 11 . 1 


Who a ſpot of light rich ground, — expoſed The latter end of this month is 4 
to the ſun, be-choſen for theſe ſeeds; break the earth | propagating perennial fibroiis-rooted N 
well as you dig it, and divide the bed into as many parts:| he young flower talks. The Wublt 175 


25 you intend to ſow different kinds of ſeed; + - dises double- rocket, ſtarwoft, Ur the 
Wpea the bed is thus prepared and divided, let the| ering aſters, and many others of that 


8, 
ſeedꝭ he ſown as equally as poſſible, and raked in with very well, The method ĩs this; PA wk 


even, hand. Org which 23 is a better method, Let ſome of the) young Awe is be he 0 


draw of about an inch deep of earth from the ſurface; | and divided into len each "ki 25 
with the; back of the rake, into the alleys, and then be, or fou ee ee e oy , 


ſcatter the -ſgqd.equally-on the bed. This being done, be planted in a ſhatly* border of light 3 

draw he garth that was turned off the bed, in an even . Ae four inches afander, and 45 * 1 
manpee, over the ſeedy! and lightly ſmooth the ſurface | put imto che ground, leaving the "reſt L ih 55 
with.a ba od dal 15610 vas 10 dow 00 1 face. Cloſe the earth ry F757 e 


q Bre um method the plants will come up|« wateri . . 2101 
ſirong,. 2 next mane N dh op Dp ci 2 or 0 


| i Pegs, 41; 8 , 
Tranſplant Riotnjal and Bar ennial Elnuereplonts-. > 1 ; 15R}j fn VAL 42) 2 
Moſt of che. bigniii idl andi . e eee 


1 19 * 


in Mareh-matloter Sen asd aatplanusg whout/ the 105d Theſa ſlipe muſt -+- 
* many er W e 25 fix inches long. Let theſe by 54 55 Is © 
"9416 7 261 een N Haun In eren eee * 
2 1 18 al Lr u AH bb 19% 2910 13 $199 $9 (2497 a 


' — 
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WE: ood 80 
7 5 The pots of your aurieuts-plants ſhouts, as the 
1Z＋ꝙ)4— „ or 
ſtage, and placed upon a clean level — plants 
ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, 
is ruation they ne s remaiy cl 


= 


earriation | can enjoy the mor ni 
_ Bins in pots E e powef of art, in but v longer To 6 
order to encou — 


6 + Vew-thould wort careful to your 
Affiſtance in 


m to ſhbot vig 7 0 l Den 
Sticks mould be placed to ſypport the wer-ſtalks,| —_—_ to keep hack the pots mtr 


which wilfnow ſhoot apace, provided they were not placed | they ſtand perfectiy des Trove Cees 22 whenever 


there laſt month. Be fure to let the ſlicks be ſtraight, and er as of 
of a ſufficient length. Thruſt them into the ns bb ww be Les awa 9 — — Part of the plants, let 


cloſe as poſfib'e to the plant, and tie the flower-ſtalk freſhed * {th ary mo 9 _ re- 


— to them in different parts. Vour tubs or boxes of ſeedling auriculas muſt now 
If you perceiye any decayed leaves about the 1225 be removed to 'a ſhady place, if not done before: the 
tale 7 tit the ſurſace of the mould a place muſt be open tothe morning ſan WHAL . I 
aid add a fpriokli 5 of fine freſh 1 over it; bind 15 They muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water in dry 
4 atits, ' and ve th e f . 
| 000 are war [7 AURA giv * weather, 3 n TH ot - 
IF you are ous ng and *handſome | ' - Climbing mel Plants. 
Pet. aff pods which riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks, | "Yoil 


T Wren: convolvulus ma jor, ſxeet · ſeented 
.. (.. 
now require ſupport icks therefore be placed 
Lo planes every © rwo Or 15 days in ary, them to elimb upon as ſoon as | they begin to run. * 
07 \ Hats, T, .. * 


3.44 $4? I2# I 7 
Groß ius Gravel Dj 5 da 


| yacinths, tulips, e 
nies, which : te now in full bloom, muſt be You muſt now, mow; your lawns and graſs walks 
ar the mid-day ſun ; and alſo ſheltexed from often, at leaſt once a week, if you, intend to keep 


mats, them in any tolerable order. 
Sale n 80 nd = * 1 Tour gravel walks ſhould be duly rolled, eſpecially 


after ſhowers, of rain; for this will make the body of the 
I —— 1 ud be Jeon ore e . walk firm, and render the ſurface very cloſe and 28 | 


» 


| ler them be immediate] an out, 
about ſour, the afteragon, - ++ |, 1+ If any weeds appear y p 
* D ut fog oe vn be preſerved. a conſi. | and go, N of litter ſeen upon idem. . 
derable time in their full beauty; a fortnight at jeaſt 353% i e 
"bs than if mm „ Ph gab * Deflrey Weeds, * / 
3 Maps 1 raid. „ n If you do not remember to deſtroy the . 
remernber to lex your hoops: 7 


proper height) res Wa ante . 
* ** I would be drawn, up, | now. grow 4.262 5 5 

ha .. . 4.9 that er the! Loet it the eee ee 
. a | Width b4r 46) ſaon as they appear, either by the hand or hoe If the 
2 3 latter be uſed, let it be done in dry 


weather, and the 
N . * 1 4 7 OI ground neatly raked: after the operation, to 1 
mis: ei of fugh”| 6 | weeds: and nme n > 1148 
510 n e ne eee Eel eee. ih 42k Ma =; A964 "54 vp $ 


ttz 3: Santee! 4 gere Ae "« s 6 me | 44 | 4 70145” 2614 50 444 4 + a ”w 4 34 4 alt. 5 —_— * * «+ ty 


ard We ut $4 4 a lf 8. 2 62 de Yes mum Ar 0. c 7 


1 4 Al Fi 75 4 "4 459 11 1 ff 2 5% * 156 $7 * 
«44 1016 * . A 8 * 2 $4 3s 1 = > WERE a P any 4 | 1 - 2, wc tgp A 


W e e e in de Nr e or eight clock in the morning, . 
10 2 ward n . Let Hog hts be. tilted — of — 
, 2 3 © 7} g Ne 94 N day, 9 13 
op Jet 213 . 12 — —ę—é 0" He = Fay 4M 
Vous ene pinks pes mf}; naw! be | vighe; e — 
e e * l time allo it 
hot weather the plants ſhould be Watered every two — - high „ let the plants run out — 


1 


ot three days ; the beſt times for doing it, are about 


, 


* 


Cucumber, 


1 


Joie: . 
F * 


8 ns: "x; Cane, mur Ha.. Je . 
e Ye e 


Fiel, butt ther 
1 dare ad regelarity: 7 hy 


They will atſo requires — e 
2 wenher. * 2 A * 


- . Pickling br | 

40 — plants ſown: the latter cad. af lan 
month in the natural ground for picklers, ſhould now be 
thinne d. Remember to do it as ſoon os che rough leaf f in 
the heart af the plants begins to appear. 
Four at leaſt of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more 
than ſwe ur ſut, ' ſhould: be left in each hole; the reſt 
ſhould: be car awn as and all the wands on the 
Whale ſyot cleated away. 


4 Fhe eamh muſt. be — up to the ſhanks Abend 
maining plants within alitile of the ſeed leaves, and alight 


watering: given to each hole to ſattle the earth he 


plants after ahi - will get ſtrength, and grow ſur- 


prizingly. 
Remember to - refreſh! them often with water ; if 
the weather be very dry, _— done every other day. 


"You. may ain low cucumber ſeed * be at 
leaſt any time before the fiſteenth of the month. 
- 1D he: plants from this ſowing will ſoon come up, 


id the vines or 95 e 


2 Fill up the Alleys bahnen the Melon Rides, 


_ 
1 — 


ag 9s 7 aw ne 


r 


— . — Dr f 
1 eie . 


| I'S * dee 2 $5 „ een en de 
e 0 e 
-: You muſt 288 molons under bell-glafſes 
| fiee liderey te rug-<ut, ener 
Ia arder tu which earh glaſs ſhould be vaiſed and up- 
ported upon three props about two or three inches high; 
ny the vines be laid out in a careful and-regular-manner. 
It will be -prudent to cover them ever night with 
mats till about the middle or towards the latter aut of 
the month, when the covering may be entirely laid 
ae the — ſhould prove very wet; and in 

at the plants ſhould be covered occaſionally. 
For it ſhould be remembered that nothing is more 
prejudicial to theſe planis than too much wet; ſor hi 
not only chills the young fruit, and prevents their ſexting 


aps ſwelling, but alſo periſhes many of nnn 
plants. 


When therefore the. weather RAR Ws 94 | 

be very rainy, it will be proper to deſend theſe as 
much as poſſible from it; and this may be done effec- 
| tually by a covering of good thick — ' canvaſs, 
| fpported.by hoops hxed acroſs the bed. d codq uf © 1 


3 


— 


— 


| It is nom time to fill up the er 


begin bearing about the middle of Auguſt, and yield ridges, that the roots of the plants may have ground ſuſ- 
plenty of fruit during the remaining oe of that month, cient to extend themſelves. | -: + abr 


e ee ee 


3 eie ee 


ou uſt Kill ſhade, during the middle of the day |: 
when the ſun ſhines, the melon. plants in frames. 

This muſt be particularly remembered when the earth 
is bat ſhallow upon the beds, or where the plants lie 
very near the glaſſes ; for if they are in either of theſe | 
caſes, expoſtd to the full rays of the noontide fun, the 
leaves will be ſcorched, and the juices of the vines, 
roots, and young fruit exhauſt Even thoſe that 
have ſwelled to : tolerable ſize, would; for want of 


proper nouriſhment, be greatly checked, and become at | 


once ſtunted and ill ſhaped., 
Leet therefore ſome thin mats be ſpread over the glaſſes | 
when the ſun ſhines warm; but this need not 
n and ne At s re- 
the 50 uſed for this pu poſe ae; the 
—— for the plants ſhould not be darkened by too ſull 
a ſhade; nothing more is required than to take off part 
of the ſun's rays, which will have the greateſt tendeney 
S the growth of this fruit, whatever, be the 


| Remember to give the plants a. conſtant ſopply of | to 
ſeeſa — hp by tilting „ back of 


the frame to a conſiderable heignnt. 


„ Freguent ae very 
S 


8 enn but a 


o "7+" SS 41 4 3 19 880 - 


2 1 V atbsed once a week. 4 but cate: 
11 i 


i » * 


2 


| be of great advantage, as it would throm a 


_ 


* aſe the- Pe will, in hot weather, 3 * Boy 


Theſe alleys, if the beds ate made wholly or a great 
part aboye the ground, mult be filled up with dung, and 
covered with a proper.thickneſsof earth,......., 

If neu hot-dung was uſed ſor. this — is mould 


into the beds, which would greay promotes ung 


and ſwelling of the fruit. 


„Tbe dung mult be fr la in, and trod famnip dawn, 
raiſing it full as high. 24 dhe dung of ch beds 4. and then 
covering it wich earth, till the interval. be in g direct 
level with the ſurface of the beds... 1 as 6-917 ne 


© {4 & 286 0 7 25 bs 3 wt ,, aan te WL 7 


e ere 
into s nutſery bed of rich carthy — 


this month. an 


half broad, in an open ſituation, be prepared for their re- 
ception. Then prick iv. the plants about three inches 
aſunder, and give them a little, water to.fetrle the-eargh 
well about their roots; ſhade them from the ſun till « 
have taken root, and, if the weather be dry, gived 
| alittle water occaſionally. 
In this bed the plants are to cemain a month, Fehr 
get ſtrength, when they are to be planicd gut for 


good in the place whers they are roduce their . 
Remember to look over bo e of early 


liflowers now and then, it ordev to break down 2 
the p_ leaves over the young Bs 8 as e 
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In order "ts, Wi les e "Rs 


66 
hut let it AEE 
at leaſt, Reme 3 155... 


16 
turneps ſown in May will now req] 


2 Ts 1 ih gs 19, ave, in regular mane 


425 d remember to begin 40 5 Sn 
a n 2 have 97775 rough leaves about an iich broad; 
ho 5 the. work may be one with expedition and te- 
gy 2 6 75 
770 


prove of the et, advantage | to —1 
a 
1102 1 917 2 261 


d 
the plants. Piet 30 4 1 
h the dens about Fe: inches | 
b 55 55 2 a Pana. 
i crops of carrots and parſneps muſt now be.clees; 
" wn z, and the . where. they ſtand too 
ich inned 


may bave ſufficient room to grow. About ſix or eight 
8 between plant and plant will be tuf- 
lent. 


. 


1 and; yake it 


went 


It ſhould be remembered, that the above diflance i is hw 


tended for thoſe roots which ate deſigned to grow to 
their full ſize; for with regard to thoſe beds of carrots 
which ate intended to be drawn while young, four or 
kve inches will be a ſufficient diſtance between es 


* A 4 _ | Kidney-Beans, 
'Let 
ſucceed thoſe; planted laſt mont. 

„Either the . or climbing kinds of kidney beuns, 
may now be planted. But the running kinds ſhould be 
planted the Yr or ſecond week in the month; ſor they 
ſuceeed ſo well if planted later. 
ao beſt-ſorts for this purpoſe are the white Dutch, 
the ſcatlet bloſſom, and the large white kind; all theſe 
re excerding good bearers, and (equal to any for eat- 


in 

n in planting any kinds of kidfry-bekns © to 
allow them ſufficient room ; that is, let the drills for the 

kinds- be -at leaſt three feet and a half, or four 

| y under ; and the diſtance between the drills for the 
— kinds. not leſs than two feet and a half. 
Il ide ground be very dry at this ſeaſon, it will be proper 
| to water * drills well before you put in the beans; 
ſot this will make them riſe much ſooner, md with 
mae ularity. 
Let t 
ney- -beans which were planted laſt month; this will 
8 the! Slane; dn athft them greatly in their 


word. 


bed. 


e auc be placed to the running kinds of | 


\kidney-deans, which were planted at the beginning of 
laſt month. This ſhould indeed be done as ſoon as the 
Plant, ſend forth their runners, for evi then catch 
r +. tural? tray 6 

A LA | Pius und Bam. 01 


Vo way ſtill ſow peas, and plant beans, if the 62. 
for rove moiſt, but othetwiſe, they will not ſucceed. 
he ſmall kinds of beans are moſt roper ſor plant- | 

ing now g none better thun the white-bfodbay and maza- 


,, Theſs witl.ofay yield pleatiful crops at Michael - 
aeg to bn ns 203 bas #02099, 2164202. 
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as ſown. 1,110 | 


pla: to proper diſtances, that their roots 


on 6660 the Beans of thoſe kid. 
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rolling ar planted immediate); "FY 
to alloiy ſufficient toom between the tows, 3 


n upon that e 


1595 


for the” ſci EPs 
| This is js t 2 ſeaſon for p 
favoys and 2 288 851 8 of. winter ule, 
The plants ſho be ſet in rows, . 
and eighteen or- N inches 
in 2 yp To g BA Fl 
me gardeners, where grou 1855 10 00 
ſet the os 2d cabbage plants between the wot: 
forward beans, early caulifio owers, and other 


that kind, the rows of which are at 2, co ma 
1 from one another, and which wall ſoon be off 


ae go The plants will ſucceed b 7 Wie meche, 
W as if planted on a piece of ene 
L Braccoli. A 


The young | Boreal! plants ſown in Maymull now be 
pricked out from the ſeed bed, 


In order to this, let a. piece of good mellow ground 


be dug, and the ſurface well raked. In this bed let the 
| | plants be ſet, about three or four inches aſunder every 
another crop of kidney-beans be now planted, to 


1-: 


way. Let them be watered immediately, and the ope- 
ration repeated occaſionally in dry weather. 
La this bed they are to remain a month or five 9 7 
and then to be planted r BOL xfho2 
More broccoli ſeed ſhould be ſown about the ebnd 
week in the month; and the plants from this ſowing, 


will produce ho heads about the beginning of March. 


| Brows Cal. #24] . 2711: 116 . 

The plants Dat or bore · cole Wade April or the 
beginning of laſt month, muſt be now pricked from rhe 
ſeed bed into a nurſery bed, at the diſtance of four 
inches aſunder every way. In this bed they are to re- 
main till they have gathered ſtrength, which will be in 
about a month, when they are io be wann out 
where they are to remain. | | 


| On. e 
3 to keep your onios beds fiee from; weeds; 
and whenever you perceive the plants too thick, let them 


be properly thinned : they ſhould not Yap NEATer, to- 
gether than four or five inches. 


But be careful in thinning your onions. 10 Meng the 
moſt N plants behind, taking wy thoſe ich 


Las 0 þ 
* 1 N # 3 


are en 0d. Seeg. bend 7 CITE ety 7 169) 45731 re y 
nw 44 Nn 1! 1909 Ui SA 
About the third or ſourth week in the month, your 


| leeks will be grown to a proper — fot tranſplanting. 


Let therefore a piece of ground in an open ſituation 
be prepared for that purpoſe, and the plants ſet in 
rows eight inches aſunder, and about fix inches from 


middle Wii nm 


4 \ ont foo } 


one anotbet in the roma. to b 5h % ab t . 


Hl 16 %% wo! 3d Apel e 


Phe ccelery ſown early: Lund month; in abpdt the 91 


r cal or 2115 fy 
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10 


ut 
* 


pak ch "grout 


Tals 2. de mark., Fl out, 0 5 
oY by, a * 1 Allowing 1291 i in- 
1 5. or Gig £5 269 
ok be ge AN 55 e 


deep, e (ng ph en out equally 1 4 og 
then NN ver - rotten": dung about to * nee inches 
thick A the 


mo rd 3 or ſour _ 


_ 1 * oY 


AT, to both daes of the e and not to 1 10 
1 at firſt, leſt you bury their bearts. 
Remember to perform this work in dry weather, and, 


4 . wh 77975 to repeat it every lortnight or ee 


he plants are fit Tor the table. 
0018 * ee 5 22 = Bar, , 1 0 5 E 4.97 


6; 44 ot 9 


About "the middle or towards the nd of the 
month, ſome of che firſt ſown. plants will be ready we 
blanching. ee tr ach 1 60s ee 
t therefore an, open t. ot ground. bs dug one 

164 e deep, and the ſurface ſmooth. 
4705 this bed let the ee plants be ſt in cowe 3 


3555 aſunder . way, and ſome water siven them 


mediate 
W 72 5 5 autumn crop "of endive ſhould be ſown 
about the latter end of the month, in an open ſpot 
d, and the ſeed raked in equally with an even 
4 hgh 


1 à con fant | fu; ol, of that, veoetable be deſited, 
4. ttle of 


this. month, in the ſame. manner as, mentioned above for 
the ere bs 34 ate | 


1 „ ben Tettuces, E . 
Ir is now time to remove vour lettuce e oh 


in May fr rom. t the Feed, ded into an open ſpot of good | 


Hd. 19 
Ni Peditinbet' t6do'it in | moiſt ſhowery weather, for 
they win not ſucceed in a dry ſeaſon ; unleſs you plant 
them in drills about a'foot feld one another, and water 
them as ſoon as planted, 1 g the operation ſre- 


quently.” För che fills will fetain the water much 


longes than the level ground, and conſequently aſſiſt the 


plants in their growth. 
Von ſhou alſb ow Tome Coſs, Silefia, and brown 
Dutetr-letwwee ſeed *to ſupply the table in EA and 


1 't% nac 4 1 1 
N 18. ns Dre $6414 17 TT 1 at 


aid 85 xv t Adi bak 


" 10 7; 3f9G11,”T 119% 170 * Ml. 24 CHONG, 1 „ K *** $1 191 1199 
| 75 
| bis n xg 17 for .1 08 ye Wii 
other pan Hu ver, för d As 
[ Mon Pee 1 15 il at 205021 


tom of each trench, and dig the bottom perfe 


the ſeed ſhould be ſown at two different times 


: 


e gte Art 0 Lace, 2 12 7 * a 95 1 


Remember to do it im a dry f e mo 
plants «pep t Lower; fe p for r they are then, in the greptel 


As ſoon as the beate 1 let them ſp phe 
hung up in mall bunHes;” To IN fit airy Tale ae 
the reach of the ſuiti's rays, hate they 2 71 wh 
None of theſe muſt ever, be laid in 15 Tui f 
the greater part of their virtües ' would by ky Wh 
be exhauſted, and the plants rendered altnoft uſdle(s:' 

Pepper-mint for diſtilling ſhould alſo be cut this 
month, provided the plants in flower 3 dug, if not, let 
them continue till the net. 


Remember to cut them in a dr da unit le 
plants be dried i in the made. Ft Tr . 10 


Planting Pot. Herbs, and ah 4 Plant. 


Tour r plants of thyme, ſavory, ſweet- mar Aerie, 
and hy will be ready to remote for the d-bed 
about the atten end of the month; en the weather 
be ſhowery. 120 
Let therefore 4 piece of ground be du; for 'this 60. 
poſe, the ſurface raked ſmooth, and divided into beds 
three feet and a half broad, ; 
In theſe beds Jet the young plants, be ſet by a lj ne, 
about ſix or eight inches aſunder every Way j and 
them have a liitle water as ſoon as plant ed 
Burnet, borage, clary, marigold, and oller herb of 
that kind, fown in the e old ver the ae 
cat 16! ; 5; 123W _DOO0ST-19,31 ic of ones] 
Slips or cutting s of t me, favs hyop; ta 
vender, 1 rue, roſemary — wy Fo hg 
wood, may ſtill be planted if — ſor they will 
ſucceed in general, if planted in a ſhady tuation, aud 
now and Yen er watered, SAL. 
b. c Gnas 9 id meme 


Curd, 10 94;,2RUul 3303 woll | 


You muft/ now remove your eardoofis into we place 
where they ate to blanch. (8 bags, 1 0, 
Remember to allow theſe plants a pretty deal of wbt, 
that PL may be. een emu up to 4 proper 
hei ” "x 17, $111, 1 %% 0 
n 7 to this, let a ſpot of fe belt ground, im ah 
n ſituation, be choſen ſor them. In this vs eml 
ho cardoons in rows a yard and/a'half aſunder x ping 
the ſame diſtance between the plants in rach Tow: 
no trench, but plant them on the level groand, * 
them as ſoon as e and Rae ke the o ration 06 
ad nee root. 9h 91 91 rap ; 
8 551 . 18 0 £1 2 :1162d-13nbidl* 
#4 22 oc 26. 5 mu in en A | Haben fol. 
All plants in general; wen n * 
moved, ſhould be watered in dry wenther, 


operation duly performed till have taken root. 


. 1 Kn „4 34g in hg” „09 uo 1 tm b 4 


cho (Laviigcic xa cual, Ait. K rt 
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Let alittle of the ſeed of pr OG WA 6 
2 e be ſow week at leaſt. 


rer . inthe ſhade; and to refteſh 
9 wi 
gn the plants ap 


»:f 


11 0 5 6 „n 


erer ingculany = apricots, and the early kind of 1 


Aanſa 45991 4, * ente lo bfi Ham r Fr 
* Tae . gaches, Apricotty am Meflar inen ga 


uf ch ay begin about. kA Md bfi m Höch 


nectarines. 
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Ex has ab 
c 


ſtocks be raiſed from che ft d whe 
they are two Of t be Years 88, Pets of ilee ay 
pe for bedd 4 
| Remember 


-d bas „ug 154 5149s 196 


that the eupting from wheber the buds 


are d bo When de cn from healthy trete, ſack as fhoot 


derately free, and of the ſame year's growl,” This 
being ob eo the oper 

anne: 751 
Having 


{#1007 CUE INT By "wad 
elf with cuttings, 2 
bafs mat for band and 2 
hiſe, Wun a gat ivory baft” ſomew hat taper, 


ided 
ſuſheient quantity of 


alp 
and 
knife in ene rind in the middle of the ſtock, remem- 
bericig'46\ mike the cut no deeper than the bark; then 
from the middle of the crofy” cut, let another be made 


a, bout two inches in length, ſo that the or | 


cuts together may forma I, | 
When this is dene, take one of your cuttings or 


ſhoots,” and take off the bud as follows: 1 
#t me lower or Jarger end of the ſhoot, and cut 
off all the leaves ſrom it, but let the ſtalks of them con- 
tinue z then about half an inch or a litthe more below, 
the ſaid eye or bud, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot, and 
plating your knife about the fame: diſtance above the 
eye, eur off the bud, er with 
Separate immediately that 
taken off with the bud, 


| 


4 


placing the point of your 


kaffe betten the bark and the wood at one end, and 


rt readily* 


ulling' off the' woody part, which will 
theijnnds of the bud to ſes if the 
appear n mall Hoe, the eye is 
one "uſeleſs; but A there b | 
good, and is to be immediately inferted in the ſtock; 
obſerving,” forthe reveption of the bud, to raife gently, 
vnn the aft df your knife, the bark of the Rock down- 
wards on ech fide, from the crofs/ cut, and an 
thruſt the bud gently in between, the bark and the , 

lac ing it as ſihooth a3 poſſible; and obſerving if the bud 
be too long for the incifion in the bark of the ſtock, to 


eye be left; for if there 


horten it ſo as to make it flip in readily, and lis perfeQty | 


9 15 , | 
Wien the” bud is thus fixed, let the Rock in that 


part de immediately bound round with a ſtring of baſs | 


wtf beginning 2 Fittle below the cur, and proceeding 
upwards; drawing it "cloſely round to the top; but be 
ure tocmiſs the eye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe 
tw i both below and above, leaving only the very eye 
Rove" dove weeks or 2 month after inoculaticn is 
_ peifernied,” the bud will have taken with the ftock, 
wiHfith' may be known by the bud appearing plump, 
white! theſe which have not will look black, and be de- 
— Let therefore the bandages of thoſe which have 
n be looſened, that the ſap may have free courſe to 
the bud; for. were the bandages ſuffered'to remain as 
$1f:thed, bey would pinch and ſpoil the buds. To 
prevendthis,thercſorc,allthe-batr/ages Mould be looſened 
in abnut ihren weeks, or a month at fartheſt after the 
, 08601691 Wwaoety & 7% eu 2014, £17 vieatogm 99. 4 
bin wills now neceſſery 


of gent March, Wache head uf ibe 


THE CARDENERSIS KAuEN DAN pan 
* he above trees ihe bad i© lefrtofaften the ſhoot to, which 

2 Cd iv flocks. 827 2 — 

ſhdowti}}-the pringoafier budding, / Bot the 


| 


ation is performed in the ſol · 2c 
intended to be -budded. This may be eaſily known by 


| ſeaſon for budding that kind of fruit. 
quite" thin at the end; make a croſs cat with your | 


part of the wood, | 
t of the wodd which was} 


done, examine immediately | 


ne with the wood, and | 
no hole, the bud is 


bud makes next fammer ; fos the r 
fol it ou hoff cloſe,” jet above the bud, 
that abe pla e f umputmtiom may be the more Nadily 
C | 90! 86 . Ig 01147 mec: 31197 0 + or 
Tube general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about 
the middle of June till about the ſame time id Auguſt, 

according! to the forwardneſs of the different fort er 


trying the: buds 3(ifor when they wilt readily'(patt fromm 
the wood, as already mentioned, it is then the p ds 
022509 £109 -Y, 

You ſhould remember to perform this operation tw | 
moiſt cloudy weather, as the bud and ſtock being then 
more replete with juices than in hot dry weather they 
will more readily unde, 9 Ut Lois haft 901 


The” trees which were budded laßt year wit now 
have made vigorous ſhoots, which muſt be ſupported. 
In order to this, it will be proper to provide yourlelf 
with ſtakes about two feet lon r Iving one of them into 
the ground cloſe to the ftock of each tree that has made. 
a vigorous ſhoot, and tye the ſhoot'td the take & two 
different places. This will effectually prevent its being 
broken or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind, 
uu your Grafted Trac, 
Examine your grafts; and where you perceive they 


bave made Vigorous ſboots, let them be ſupported-by. 
tying them to ſtakes driven into. the und maze the. 
OCKS, * 4 | | — 


8 


FC 

 Propgate hardy Exotic Trus and Bl. 
Layers may be naw made fiom many of the hardy 

exotic trees and ſhrubs, eſpecially thoſe the evergreen. + 


kind. 47 0) t agony 
But you muſt remember that only the ſhoots of the 
ſame ſummer's growth are now to be layed. The. ope- 
ration is performed in the following manner ; ++ // 
Having fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are 
furniſhed well with young wood, be brought down 
gently to the ground, and there ſecured with hooked 
icks. This being done, let all the young ſhogts on 
each branch be laid, covering them two or three inches 
deep with earth; but leave at leaſt two or three inches 
of the top of each ſhoot out of the ground 
Remember to keep the earth about the layers moiſt, 
but. not wet; and if this be duly obſerved, many of them 
* well age by * er Wah 7 23 N. WH 
You may by this method of laying the young wood, 
propagate almoſt any trees. ar ſhrubs: you. dehee) : buttit 
is chiefly intended, for the hard wooded kinds of  ever-// 
teens, and others, which do not put out roots freely 
rom older ſhoots or branches; but ſuch. trees as ſhed. 
their leaves, and even.ever-greens:whoſe: wood is ſoſt, 
it is beſt, for the . not to lay them till after 
Michaelmas, or in Feb 


ö og po YR | 5 * 
tbeſe times the laſt ſummer 3 hoot, . Mi vad ey vd 0 


* 17120 e 101 "Ba 24 bi 5111 01302 1yods! 
tlLthe,begioning is 4-324 24100 74205 f 2 in Man gu won d 
lack, is to be eu 


in firs raiſtd: this fen” 


off” about u bands 'breddrh} above, the bud. The att 


1 eee eee e. 
from ſe:d, ſhould, about the laſt werk in the ent- 


3 Choofing at 


Jausz 

bo eames but before at time they, will be + 

he removes, S912 10t , iammul 1 n role b 
ta this let ſame beds about theee ſcet broad, 


be 


ber 
plap 


17 


„ahout three nahes alunder 

ng to refreſh them with — = ſoon as ard} pl 
mot ev Srl Dan 10 bod on notzsst lc non ad | 
tbe _nege to ſhade: them from the mid-day} 
| they, bave root, which may 
ing hoops acreb the bed; and — mts aver 


* or, ſour in the afteenoon. Ibsgils 28 „od 
this method the plants will ſoon take root, ſo 
which. were pricked out at this ſeaſon, will bave 
acquired, ſtrength: ſufficient. by Michaelmas, to enable 
them to endure the winter's cold much nah en if 
they had remained in the ſeed- be. ran 


de Shade Seedling Trees. nts oa 
| You muſt remember to ſhade the beds of * 
your ſeedling exotic plants fron the ſun in very hot 
weather, particularly thoſe of the ever-green kind. 
- They muſt not however be ſhaded too cloſe, or too 
10 


and make them top tender, It will be [acinar if they 


we ſhaded from ee ad the anne 


denn in the aſternoon. 


Water Seedling Yona, | 
All ſeedling trees and ſhrubs muſt be watered in dry 
weather, particularly young cedars, cypreſs, pines, frs, 
junipers, bnaye, © hollies, / een oaks, arbutus, 


and indeed all other Kids of 'ever-green ſeedling || 


plants. 

But be very careful not to water them too haſtily, 
left you walh away the eat th from their roots, which 
are yet very ſmall aud tender.  T wo or three moderate 


waterings in a werk will —— and AE 
proper time nn it is the evening. 


OL. Tate tas Planted Tram: 


200 21 i 


7531 


ö 


Such trees as were planted late in the ſpring ſhould 


be watered in dry weather, een week during the 
whole month. 

Remember alſo to keep ſoine' mulch © upon the ſurface 
of the ground about your new planted trees; for this 
will not only ſave ſome trouble in the watering, b 

2 moiſture longer in the earth, but alſo 
Re Kak roots from the drying winds and ſun; 
and conſequently Freren them to ſhoot with more 
vi 1 10 TOYain 
When, thereſore, you pereeive the wie laid the 
time ſinet the toots of ne planted trees to be 


much waſted; let freſh be added, particular! about 
the ꝛchoiceſt and ſuch 48 (oe plans Tate in 
the ſeaſon. 97 159 2 0 1. 1 , : 

85 At 2s 25337 Hou "ir 


Hud the Sord-beds of he Plans. | 
Remember to * feed · beds of youn 
enfire 
of the | 
labour therefore 
= L lar 
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22% 
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e to deſtr 
ng the ſeed- | 


Pede 
1 — do the greatoſt . ſ 
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enſily be done 


2 leave, if, poſſible, ſome. 6550 
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at a time, for that would draw the plants up weak, | 


| 
| 
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free from w Find, for at 1 ealon 
. riſe e Ape br M No 
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M- $52) * ach and aeregUlar, and the 


; uſeleſs and unneceſſary ſhoots; I ds 
Ede every funny day from ten in the morning till 1 ] 


as poſſible, clearing away all 66 ee end ge 


- 66d 
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tal Cloſe.» 011315 5590097 Ain * bobi eg N 
Bet remember to leave, gt. mod dee, int 


every part ol the tree, ſome of the beſt Ta 12 Well P 
placed ſhoots ; for in all probability lame of theſe 4 

be wanted to lay in and ſupply ſome 1 th other of he. 4 
tree in the winter ptuning And, wheneverthere ap- g 
- pears an abſolute want of 4 Pa in oh part of these 
in e 


r 2 1 1D? bw 


"When all the -uſcleſs ſhoots are 7 ant A = 5 
remaining ſhoots be nailed, . or otherwiſe /fa ns 


cloſe to the wall or . and oy ſhook at_ity 
full length, \ [s/o + 
| ; $040: ? 


Aria, N nd Note , £35." gs 
If any of your apricot, peach, or - neftarine-treen 1, 
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18. 1! » 16%, 
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were not put in order Jafſt month, it muſt be done nose 


and the ſooner the better. For where theſe 4rcev-are. 7, 
ſuffered to remain Jong in the wild confuſed; maunar 
they naturally grow into at this ſeaſon, it will p 
injurious to the trees themſelves, and greatly, ard e 
growth and ripening of the fruit. 0 He 

Let therefore theſe wall-trees be oyer as, ſonn 


placed ſhoots : remember to take them off «loſe 0 
place where they are produced. 99g 
At the fame time be ſure to leave in every, part of 


Jo 


theſe trees, a ſuſñcient quantity of the deſt he Art, 


bearing next year; that is, leave all- the regular and 


moderate ing ſhoots, provided they can be cn r. 
veniently 1 in, faſtening idem cee eee 
neat manner. 541 n 10) got oo 2d 
Remember not to onen — the ſhaots for: be 
reaſons given laſt —_— but lay chem in, whether 
large or ſmall, at full len —— tak ing cure to train then 
in ſuch a manner, that leaves may afford a ; 
derate ſhade, in hot ſunn 8 2 ay = 
| kind of wall-fruit thrive 

leaves, At the ſame time the” — wi rv ane” * 
ſhelter to che fruit from the cold air of ane 1 8 
„ 09546 en 

. Thin Mall Fruit. a wi 241 t1 2004 A 
le ho fruit on any of your apricot, peach ans; 
nectarine trees were not thia ned laſt mamth, len in now, 
be done as ſoon as pdfiiviez..obſerving the ſum hM 
in ed We as FORE, laſt mond, „ gy > 
2 en A „ an: DH“ ded! 361 
0 = 


5 Linas. r ee en 
Let yout e plented ; walls de now 
over and regulated Unis he work was done at ame 8 7 
If this be not dont at the begiun ing ofa | 
will be impoſhble to procure at a proper along rg 
and well tipened grapes. i: Worn wheres ther rvined are 
ſaffered to run into: "ode, to Un pf ITY 7 


- 


* 
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7% HE RK DE Ne 
l mne iner mere fore vieh were notes! | 


lated in M by," be how re fie ant wing ditidn ; 
E22 ay 21 Wieſe "pn, ee 
N e to the im ert 
is rden Jet cho Vines vy 1 


Aliteg In Ny, be row + 
all froots "Tir general t 
ce laſt month, A ſure * 


ſhbots which rife' from the ſides 
mon mz 29 of 9 98 


ffroots Cotes. 
iT 124001 lam Ont 4 47. o 960! 0510 


Kot. 96% plated in. Weh 105 wilt vets” a 


1). ide rable Ihare of ittendance, 1 to prevent. their connin 


Se 3 


duced rub off thoſe ſmuſl 


Nag. „221007 


LES 


whole ſucceſs depends. 
Let therefore the . bearin "S Rocks. be trained to the 
Jakes with ſome degree of regularity ; ſo that every 
boot may equally enjoy the benefit of. the ſun and free | 
Ar, At the ſame time let all weak and ſtraggling 
ſhoots be diſplaced, together with thoſe which cannot 
by trained to the ſtakes in proper order, 
It” will be alſo very neceſſary to deſtfoy the weeds 
whenever they grow in the vineyard ; for this will be of 
the, utmoſt advantage to the growth and LEY ri- 


Fring of * grapes. | 
6 hir, tut ret 14 New New Planted Trees... wa #2 3 15 9 
planted laſt autumn, 


"1315 


Let ſuch fruitetrees. as were 
examined.” See that they be well ſecured, ſo that they 
cannot: be rocked about by A which would, 

diſturb their roots 

-At- the: fame ime take care to heap the-carth. well 
cloſed about the ſtems of new planted trees, that neither 
the ſun or wind may bare n that way to Oy we | 
earth near the roots 
Ide apricot, peach, * oe trees which were 
headed down in the ſprings ſhould alſo now be looked 
over. They will have made ſtrong ſhoots, which 
ſhould now. be nailed to the wall. to ſecure ben from the 
power WET b 

10 Aoni.ns ud Budding or Inaculating.. 10 

About the third or fourth — k 041 _ you- 
begin inoculating the early ricots, 

— — N. * T 

But remember to perform the 8 in cloudy 
weather, if poffible; but if no ſuch wenthsr happen, let | 
it be done in the morning or evening. SE |; 

Plum ſtocks raiſed / from ſtones, are the moſt pr proper | 
for budding the above fruit 7 the ſtocks ſhould be 
about two or three years old. | 
I che tree be intended dor a dwarf, or for the wall, 
let the bud ben inſerted in the flock about ſix inches 

above the ground; but if the tree be intended for a 
ſtarid ard ther or four feet above the earth will not be 
too nmU,ꝭ“ + But whatever height be allowed the ſtock, 
remember to make the — for receiving the bud in 
a ſmooth gart of the ſtock. _ 

e 
this operation. in the work of the nurſery for the preſent 
.yndahttcfore ſhall not repent it here. 


811 * 


0; Tk "S345 © *. N 7 


s_Are 


2317 ne $30 
- is 


progeny — 
at have been pro- 


the ſame ſfummer 


das road, ii od zu- 


8 
into confuſion ; and in preventing "this confuſion the | {tren 


that time the principal crop of moſt kinds 
Iwill un 


©»: ſize, as we 2 


already explained the manner of performing 1 


3 uv]. 
R 4 Ak 1 $7 X. 4. Jong, 
ts be fakerfrom-(uch frawber 
large ſraito o From 
the ſtrongeſt plants, and takevwthent 
icumheiv vt which» yourarertotvith a 
uf the from the heads of "he 


o eng ads ni Ana os 10 nr 201 - 91997909 


When this is * Ne 
into a nurſ prepared for them in a 


fitua- 
tion about — r inches aſunder a them 
2 . ares 
id 255819 g ent boys sd blyudt 


to ſettio the! 'tarth 
In this u eben e t Mrs ragten eee, 
ufficient 


or OQtober, when they will have gathered 
gth, and be inexcellent order to be tcemoyed into 
- [the bed where they are to remain; but muſt it then 


be anted a foot aſunder every Way. #121177 g 9:49d 
his method is not ufually* practiſed, thedgh! mut 
er, than the common; Welule the plants Wilp de 
much ſtronger by September; than Wee bar gs 
procured from the old beds. S c Ai aft a Das 359! 
n ge bas e 
| 91.2% mur Ola Str belles 5d ndW 


You' mut remember to water your ſttuubetrycbeds 
in dry weather, every two or thres:days from the bez 
ginaing til} about the middle of the momth 3 Torabous 
bf MIWbertics 
their fruit, and ſwelling · to their reſptMye 
ſizes; and while the fruit are growing, they ſhould be 
encoutaged by keeping the earth in the beds always in a 
middling degree of moiſture : you will ſoon be con- 
vinced that you have not taken this trouble in Vain by the 
the quantity and and quality © ol the'Frute, 


$11 vij61- 5945 een 43, "Ore WETTED - 07 6 


| SAT -DOOoOrnrF 4 -: Deſtroy: Snails, & c. 3 10? 200 611160 


Be very careful? to Joo ovet your fruit · trees, purify 
culatly your apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, for ſnails 
every morning and evening, and eſpecially after ſhowers 
of rain; for at theſe times the pers year! __ Bw bc 
to feed upon the fruit, * 


The PLEASURE or grown ort 


| ane 


Vou muſt now be very careful of your choiee 94 05 
tions; for towards the latter end ob this month F they. 
will begin to break their pods for flowerin 

Art will be neceſſary to give them cee r fel? Inci- 
pal beauties, that of Gpening regula 7. ee 
the inner cup or flower pod be cut open a little way 
* places, in order to aſſiſt the opening! and ſpreadi lng 
he 1 


e peta, or flower-leaves. 
1 5 0 


TENN 


40311 CTt 


* 12 os be pe pe ſpeed, juſt as t 
* reak the 0 pointe 

will be very proper for this purpoſe raſh FEY 
pod be cut a little way down, from Mr otc 

denting at the top. But be very careful not to 
[pod too deep at firſt; but rather open it a lietle Fo 12 
place; and in a day or two after cut it 7 7 2 little e fart 
ther, if the former be not found ſufficient. 


however ret boy in erf teln this 0 [v1 
| OREN 2 72 e "oy bu b 5 177 9 
1 4 155 the pu Peeling af [ 
ves RE ey 4 ef e 


s 4 . 
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Ji "WA 17 Strawberries. 
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done now; but you 1 
5 not 


in ep = of 


165 
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tte lo 


"age ky 
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wes die {The Nr oflthe ſame oy 


opened t; and thetythercover) nil yckeptlon, and in 118 
to-delend:them from the fret rays of the t aa e But, 4 member, 3 e 7 
bent taint ne ng Rognorft d; 10 2 B Stood» | {ROS Eve 
5 Remember toter chem 'atleaff;; HTN 
that is, yon ſhould: repeat: tir operation: pheneran ens! : be h 
perceiye the ſurface of the earth in the pots to appekr tam al alw 7 ot ö 
555 eee kept * middling degree 9 irc or ot yy OE AWAY, c 1 
Far moet MG! 87885 70 THY s ie. che * 1 * out ſe 18 
Ali he e ehr gebe, lower ſtalks bf theſe der due in a geen wi N 
Bann beigh 8 to the ſticks. They rooted, — 2 ſx works 0 FTA the 
r 


ſhould be t * 10 in =o 
touch the Riki © but: do mare ond frat. 


io po, *\ 


10) = Tranſplant Carnation and Pink Guben, 15 
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1 


e the middle of the month, your carnation 4 


pinks raiſed this year from ſeed, will be fit to tranſplant 
Lo the ſced - bed into the nurſery, - 

In order to this, let a bed or two of good earth, three. 
ſeet and a half broad, be prepared, by breaking the clods 
well, and rakin the ſurface even. 

When the beds are thus prepared, take up your plants 
careſully, and ſet in each bed ſix rows of plants, by 
means of a line, ſix inches from each other in the row. 
As ſoon as they are planted, let a gentle watering be 
given them; and the operation be re 9 5 once every 
two days at Jeaſt, in diy weather, till they have taken 
root. 

In this bed they are to remain ten or totes weeks, 
when they muſt be removed into another, and Plapted' a 
foot aſunder every wa 

Remember when the bene, which will, be next 
year, to examine them very attentively, eſpecially the 
carnations, for there will certainly be found among the 
whole ſame new and very good flowers; and theſe are 
to be then e by ot AT to the genen | 
method. . 


Miabod 7 Boy a Fial, and all Fs? 


i lliams. 
About the middle of this month ſome of your carna- 


tions will be fit for laying, which i is done in the following 
manner: 

Provide ſome rich earth in 2 W or baſket, a 
Ry pepknife, and a ſufficient number of ſmall hooked 


When theſe things. are in readineſs, clear away all the 
weeds; nd other litter found about the plants; ſtir the 
ſurfac e'0 the earth a hittle, and lay thereon as much 
of the "freſh earth as will raiſe the ſurface round the 
plant tö a ſufficient G 0 3-10 as readily to receive the 


. or layers. 


al gone, pull off the leaves from the lower 
pat e dot lettin thoſe which grow upon the | 
hel 6 727 55 ain, 5 * of about two inches of 
thelr to ben fi X upon, a joIng about the middle of 
0 and placing the ki e on the Under fide of it, 


ſlit he ſhoot from that joint, rather more than Half "way 


u 8 the next above | 1 | 
Pr ed in us far, make an openiag 


places, bringing the ſtalk. to and planted, 2 — of the. 1 into ſmall — 


- 
* 
— 


; 


© 


gl 


1 debe wi 


pe. reſt into qurlery: 
Aobe ber; at whic 


balls, of earth, 


bord ers. 


time Xt 


- beds, 85 ere os re 
h rt 
about, their. e a 


he ie 
D 81239 " 21” Hd 
Method of Propagating Cortes ane 1 Punks by Cuttings. 


| Beſides the above method of increaſing carnatien 
and pinks, eſpecially the latter, there is another, whic 
the gardeners call pipeing. 3 is performed ix in ; the olg 


lowing manner: 
1 7 the middle or FRO end of this month, "hs 
plants will "have made proper ſhoots. for this operation 
therefore the upper part of the ſhoots intended for 
this purpoſe de taken off; and if the cutting, ot, as th 
gardeners call it, the pipeing, h3th to dicke nen 
taken off, it is ſufficient *ſome take them off with a 
knife, eutting them cloſe above a joint; but it 53 muth 
better to take them off with the hand only; the meth} 
is this: Take the head of the ſhoot between the! endb 
of the fingers and thumb of the right hand, holding the 
lower part of the ſhoot with the Jeſt; then pulling:the: 
head of the ſhoot gently, it will readi part and come 
out of its ſocket, about the third joint from thetop/tol> 
Having by this means procured. a ſufficient:quanitite! 
of ſhoots, let their tops | be rrimmed pretty mort, und f 
the bottom of the cutting appear tagged, let that be kut 
even; and ae pr —_ a bed; or pots, of fig rien 
earth, broken very fine, and the ſuürface made 
ſmooth, take the Nen one by one, 'between Hy, 
fingers and thumb, and thruſt them gently Twear 
half way into the earth, putting them about an inch, or 
an inch and half, diftant from one another: 184% 
Remember, in planting, to make no hole to geceſve- 
the cutting, but only thruſt the end gentſy, intaiths; 
earth ; for it will make way for itſelf ; and, as-loagtas 


3 * will be neceſſary to ſhade them from the ſupy from 
nine in the morning till about five or ſix id therevth- 

ing. And if theſe cuttings can be copyeniently, covered 
with glaſſes, it will prove of the greateſt advantiges.: 
| they will then take root freely, and be fit for-tranſplant- 

ing a fortnight or three weeks ſdonet than tubes ere 
full £xpoled to the open aii. bnvorg 202 ots 
ut however that be;-remember:t9 ref. them fre»: 


quently with 2 ee Fo no;tor/acp tha 24rd baut chem 
a little moĩſt. 


Huge 
Ti ronſplant Chryſonthemuna, 8 41 Au, 
nt 211403 en u in x7 11 110 33 8 
You may now, when the: weather ds ſhowtexy, titans 
plant chryſanthemumy, French-ang. / * marygolds, 
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e proceeded th 
in ih 26 By 105 The hou lately, ſecurtn 
there of t! hog ed {ti 
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vantity is planted, to give ibem a gentle wateringl:rove 
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ry 
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In order to this, let them be careful! op with 
balls of, at leaft, with as much 35: Wil reddi) 
Why about thef# rooty; and th that mdmnierTet chem 
planted in the be in the — Fo borders, or other parts of the 

Nh; th cloſe t 


Uk 
yer 


earth well about Mo r roots and ftems, and inmedncly | 


to'give every oe 4 lirtſe water, repeati repeating it 
aſl —— n Faiffy taken root. e 
advance in hei * the la Liris'be 


with 22 7 


rr eſe flowers conſis” fo L. K. and 


t ſtems they mult therefore” be pen trained 


a 

. d ſuppoited, 

| 2 Tender Annuals, 
ou muſt often refreſh your tender "T9" ſuch as. 
ſcombs, tricolars,. globes, double balſams, double 


ad Ke. with water. They will require it | 
ree times . week, at leaſt; but let it always be mo- 
(14 


| 
de muſt allo be allowed a large quantity of freſh 
air every day, which muſt be given them by tilting up. 
the lights with props, or liding them a little way open. 
, Thoſe balſams, cockſcombs, tricolats, 1 which are 


N 


rown to ah to'erable ſize, and are pretty ſtrong, may, 
t the laſt week of this vouch, be brou ugh tot into 45 
2 air; but thoſe Which ate mall and we ly, ſhoul 
main poder the glaſſes, a week or two beter * 
ON Fi ug tia Plants, 
This is a proper ſeaſon, fo ating ennial 
— plants, which is y ſetting e flower 


Kals 
PY The: double. fapet-wiliants, * ſcarlet lychwis, | 
lychaideas, and ſeyeral other forts of perennial plants | 
-of that tribe, 2 be increaſed by this method, which is 
12 the following manner: 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower ſtems be eut off cloſe 


cuttings divided into 
each containing two or three jaints, 


out cutting be ing thus prepared, plant them about 
four, igghes aſunder in a ſhady border ; remember to 


put two N of the cuttings into the ground, and to 
| Give them i immediately 2 little. water. 


re ee, it will 
— them in taking coot. e wo 
8 _ Tranſplant, Autumnal Flowering Bulbs, | 
All thoſe bulbous. and tuberous-rooted plants which 
grow in 2 "my; now be taken up and & way ra] 
partic y colc hicums, autumnal. grocu hya- 
E Tee les, and other autumnal fowering plant 
give Ne now decayed. 


INT M take up the roots, to remove 

Kaen. | Ale which, they way be either plant- 
again imm ediatel Ys. or kept out of the ground till the 
or ſecond week in Auguſt. But if they are not 


(pines 3 that 22 . will not blow in autumn 


E 


i 
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| quils, hyacinths, and others 


| month after that period, they will 


1d non nds 
thy 4a 1994 


h H n # uta . 7% 
* pak \ e 


nl tn 0 5 ot 1 N 


44 


las they are taken out of-the ground. 


101 d 


aſunder, and have a good watering en then); to ttle 
the earth about their roots, * # " 

' this ed the plants are to remain till e 
Micheelmas, and then * into the bovders, '& 
where they | are | 1 * to remain, Their flowers 80 
| mike an ele itance next 15 nr tot N 

Hollyhocks, *. primroſe, fox-gloy We 
campanu/as, Canterbury- bells, Greek Waieabd, ſingle 
| roſe campion, rockets, icarlet lychnis, and other peren- 
| nial plarits ſown in the Tpring, ſhould be now tranſ- 
| planted-i into nurſery beds about fix inches apart. 

In theſe beds they are to temain till t 
firong and hand ome plants, Which will: be about, Sep- 
tember or October, when they are to be taken Wand 
planted out, where they are to remain toflower. il. 

And if they are judiciouſly placed in different parts of | 
the garden, they will make 2 vety elegant een 
next ſummer, when they will all flower. * q 
Take up the Roots of Tulips, Jonguiſi, Crown Inper al &e. 

Some time this month the leaves of your tulips, jon- 
quils, &c. will begin to decay; and when this , 
it is a proper time to take the roots out of the ground, 

Remember to do this in dry weather, and to ſpread 
1 thialy upon mats, laid in eee an as ſoon 

As ſoon; as are , and ſomewhat 
hardened, let them be very well and all the 'off- 
(ets ſeparated from the gs woos When this is done, 
let them be put up, each ſort by ;ulelf, in bags or boxes, 
till September, October, or November, when * are 
io be all re-planted. 

By this method of taking up the choiceſt bulbous 
roots of any. kind, as ſoon as their leaves decay, they tre 
prevented from exhauſting themſelves too much, which 
many ſorts would do, er they permitted to remain in 
the earth; becauſe they would oon put out ne fibres, 
and conſequently ſet all the roots ogewing at an Raſen; 
ſonable time of the year. 


Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of aum 
| roots once every year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall off- 
ſets from each of the principal ; particularly tulips, jon- 
of the 44 kinds of 
bulbs; and there is no time ſo proper to take them, up, 


| as when the leaves and flower ſtalks of the different 


kinds be 


n to decay ; for then the roots are in a ſtate 
of reſt ; 


ns if permitted to remain three weeks or 4 
28 „ * | 
and the root would begin to form the e bud for the next 
year's bloom; and if they were then to be les up, 
would, in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower ; 
that is, it would not blow fo large as it would, bad it 
boon den up immediately at the decay of th leaves. 


6 0 w i 1 


RE 


| 


ou clcamens will be ll now ſeaſon to take up 


7 60080 
will be now deca wy ar 


As ſoon as they are up. and the off dun Gen 
. from them, they ſhould be be . — finglyi in * 


und. 
for *. will oo LR 72 po La 


nn 
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ponder ty — Aug; Man Jim 
— eee e 


e the, leaves of the ranunculus and 
* now begin to wither, they ſhauld ea 14; 
But a:confiderdble deal of oute is 'neecifiry, in taking 


dam e in ry day, when the ground as preity dy. 
When the; ygots Arestaken up, they: be dried in 


the ſhade, and preſerved in à dry fle till cha kalon\for|| fe 1 1 be 


the 


plant ing mae 1976 
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leaves begi 
all thoſe 'of the fine uble kind. HW 

As ſaon us theſe roots are taken 1 they mould be 
immediately oommitted to the ground again, though in 
a different manner: they muſt be laid ſie 5 into a 
bed of light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the 
ſtalks and leaves out of the ground. 

In this bed the roots are to lie for fome time; in order 
to ſwell and harden, which they will do ſufficiently by 
the time the ſtalks and leaves ate perfectly decayed, 

The method of 
roots, is this 2 171Y 3 1 

Leet a bed of light earth be 40% one ſpade deep When 
this is done, rake the earth up from each 630 of the 
bed towards the middle, ſo as to ſorm an caſy rounding 
kind of ridge from one end to the other of the hed; - 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid ; obſerv- 
ing that they ate not how 10 be placed wich cheir bot - 
toms; downward ; but each root muſt be laid fairly on 
its ide, wich the Raiks and leaves hanging out. 

In the above poſition, let them be laid in two or three 
rows on esch ſide of the ridge; placing the roots about 
two inches aſundet in the rows, and covering the roots: 
equally with earth, . 
When che roots have laid in this bed above rootty 
days, they will be fully ſwelled, and thoroughly ripe 
when they muſt be taken out of the ground in Cn 
well cleaned, and then ſpread upon a mat in a dry ſhady | - 
plate. lo: about ten of twelve days after this, they 
nen —_ bones till nnn | 


e N 
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It you omitted laſt "month to place any of wy au- 
ficdla plants growing in pots in a ſhady ſituation, let 
it be done now. 


Bur remember to, water the pots frequently, in dry | 
weather, und to keep both the e and tne N where 
* 8 free from weeds. 


* Support and Trim, Nee Plants 


You thoul be. very 7 to ſee that every one of | 
— = *. plants be properly ſupported with 
no _ "A n appearance 
n £4 it des ie 4467 » 4 IA + 
ns Crs Fog 22 oy * 
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ee of the ground ʒ and it ſhould. —. 41 
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oF TORT of Kees, and Flowering Sul "oy 


Examine your clumpb or quarters of evergreens and 
floweting ſhrubs ; and wherever you find 'any of them 
| to have made any diſordetly ſhoots, let them be reduc: 

vr * either by ſBortehing them, of cutting them, 
cloſe 

At the .ſame time, remember to keep the whole: ex- 
FO near, and "ry from weeds, _.. 
1a 7 {2H els 
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gings, proy the Westher 
E neyet be done in dry gather. 
edgings ſhould pond ſuffered to grow. 
Fm — bigh, nor more than two broad, gi 
ber to cut them very 3 4 
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remain on any of the 1 — 24 
walks, they will give the whole a very 

ance. If the hoe "be sg for — . — mo 

in a dry day; and after the werds ate cat below 

| the ſurface of the ground, let the whole border be he- 

ly raked. 6 DL 26: 0187805 5359 hee 
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general, require Mis labour _- 
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mown. T Ye 
A week, which will ket, them in toltrable good order. 
'At whe fame time, the 


ſhould de kept cut very cloſe; „ this | will 
greatly to ther neatneſs and beauty. 4 | 
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N ſhould alſo remember te Fel our” 1 . waſks 
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0 * "tibs, particular): thoſe which ar ae! under 
$andor Ne 4 di 


A, 1 with water in dry. weather. They 
,. a moderate watering once every other 


1 10 , 


#-chis de com plied with, and the beds k kept entire] 
ee tom Wh the plants will continue to bear hand- 
me "and well taſted. Fruit till the middle of . 


ber. 
Cucumbers for Pickling. 


cucumber plants ſown in the natural ground * | 


* s will alſo require ſome care. 

Vou muſt remember to lay out their vines in regular 
order, as they begin to advance: and if the ground be- 
tween the holes of theſe plants was not dug laſt month, 
let it be done now ; and as you proceed in the digging, let 
the vines be laid out in à neat manner, at regular diſ- | 
tances. At the ſame time, let ſome earth be laid be- 
tween the plants, preſñag it down gently, in order to 
part, and make them ſpread different ways, accordi 
as you would have them run. Remember alſo to draw 

15 jb — . round: esch hole, in order to form a baſon 
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ripen, Will require: particular regard. 
1 Very tbiule water muſt now' be 
ſot too much moiſture would ſpoil fine taſte of the 
melons. They muſty however, in very dry and hot 
weather, be moderately watered now and then, But |i 
regard muſt always be had. to the nature of the earth, 
nd, its depth upon the beds, Where there is a conſi- 
erable depth.of good loaàm, we mean twelve or fourteen 
es, the plants ſhould not, when their fruit is full 
£7291, be allowed any. more water; for good loam, 
here it is of, a tolerable depth, will retain a moderate 
and proper degree of moiſture for a long time. 


10 75 ſuch melons Which grow in common light earth, 
epth 


©. there Ho the ſame time, but a moderate 

jt, upon. the beds,. the plants will, in very hot 
weather, ſtill require Water; but then it muſt be done 
with moderation, and not tot; ove once a weck. 


dale l 4 an 9 Rains. bill . 
by MOU oh be'very wet at this ſeuſon, which 
Smetimes melon plants muſt be occafion-: 
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This may be done without any. d. Meulry, where the 
plants grow under frames; dur if wilt be different with 
9 7% i 50 e ban 504. 10 941314 £ (2.043 16 H | 
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bend When the weather hap ppens 
ſvet; for theſe plants will be now full of fruit, 


gor Firs plints will now 55 00 atten- 7 yelled, be Foy under their own. bell. g 


be well fu now be in full beating, and therefore muſt | 


he melon plants, whoſe fruit 6 now beginning 10 | 


given theſe bee 
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poſſible mean: muſt,” 24554 be uſed ſed; to ſheker 


s. to 50 uncommonly 
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In order to this, let the fruit, at leaſt as, . of them 
where there art any 105 celle, le. them” be ph 
over the fi uit. 

Another method is to place hcops' over the ridges 
beds, about ſixteen or eighteen inches from one anot 75 N 
and when it rains very hard, let ſome large and 
mats be drawn over the hoops; or, which will be 4 
better, pieces of painted canvas. 
But whatever covering be uſed, remember e 7 8 


not to temain any longer than juſt to defend the plants 


from heavy rains; for a free Bat of air, mY be 
now u- en Rs 
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Saveys and Calla, . 
Let a ſpot of good ground, in aa open ſituation, be 
now prepared ſor a principal ed of ee End winter 


cabb 
As fon as the puny is dug — raked, lde plants 
be 4. at N or ou inches under 1 Ney. 


| 55 i \ Brocatlin Res S665; 
\You muſt now remove your broccoli plants intended 


ws | for a full ep, into * paar where hey; we. e 


main- 

Let a piece of the beſt ground be cboſen for this 35A 
poſe, and the plants ſet in rows two feet-aſunder, and 
about twenty inches apart in the rows. Give them a 
[lixtle water ab om 8 they are planted; and if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove dry, let the waterings be repeated once 
every two or three days, till the plants have all taken 
root. 4 
But theſe plants mould, if poflible, be planted. 7 in 
a ſhowery time z which will prove an advantage to the 
plants, and allo n conſiderable wouble: in the water- 


bor. ſhould now ſow 2 little broceoli-ſeed 10 the laſt 
Rave this ſeaſon: it ſhould be done before the end of 
the ſecond week in the month. 

In order to this, let a rich ſpot of ground, where the 
ſun has not too much power, be choſen ; and after the 
ſeed is ſown, let the bed be ofien ſprinkled with water, in 
dry weather; for this will both affiſt the plants in 705 
ſpringing and growth. Ne 
About the latter end of Auguſt, the plants fown 5. now, 


will be ready to plant out for ft nd produce, h 
in April, or the beginning of N ; 25 y i : Io 05 
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You muſt now plane out the Ne PO? en 


15 May for the autumnal crop, Where. they: ee ee. 
Ain. | 


Remember to 18 2 een time far, 5 
and to plant them 8 feet aſunder gyery, way. 
as 
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cogtinues 1575 thing mild, til}, October. 

he following caution. likewiſe ſhould. be. bbſeryed, 

in \anting t thele bean 
fthe' "weather, at. 

Aa the ground 
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weather 
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the tis of ber . 
very a5 it uh 3 to ſoak, the 


beans, in rain, river Pond 20 ut ſix or ſeven 
Hou vi ee of 75 5 But te member to plant them 
4510 n as ever they are 7 out of the water, The 


dril's alfo ſhould be watered beſote the-beans are drop- 
into them. 


| Wy ſoaking of the beans, i is only 7 57 7 when the 
_ weather is 5 Feet bo the ground very: 12 at | 
vther times, it will bettet 19 let the Ge on! 0 de 


watered, and the beans immediately planted. 
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ur: laſt week in this month, but not before, You 
ow onions to ſtand the Meret mr 
7 therefore a rich ſpot o f.ground,. 10 a ſheltered ſi- 
1 be dug, HT divided into ede thiee feet 290 F 
half, or four feet broad. - Sow the ſeed. immediately, 
lerably, thick, and rake it in. The pl plants will 1% 
come üp, and gather ſtrengih 80 of Michael 
mas, to enable them to reſiſt the cold of the winter. 
They will de lit for ſallads, and other e in e 
and Aprfl. 
1 > Remember when the lants 
be weeded in time; 5 for, 
will riſe with the onion*, will ſoon get the 2205 ol them, 
c e whole cop. | 
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are come up to let them 


| 7 So Turnehs, 
Turn 
time this month. But, if poſſible, let it be ſown in 2 
ſhowery time, for a little rain will now be of the utmoſt 
advantage to the ſeed. 
Remember not to ſo the ſeeds too thick, but as re- 
ape as poſſible ; 3 the ſame care will alſo be neceſſary 


in the ſeed; let it be done Tightly, and with 
an even Bev P+f 


Thoſe turneps which were en 1" June muſt novo 
de hocd; but let ths be done in dry weather; at the 
ſame t me cut down all, the weeds, and thin out, the 
plants to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 


Sow Winter Snare. 


v The veſt forts of ſpinnsge for ſowing, at is ſeals n 
are the prickly- ſeeded kinds; theſe, being more hardy 


than the other ſorts, and conſequently þ better able to en- 
dure the cold of the' winter.” 


Near the latter end of the wwe nth, let A clead W. 111 
tuated ſpht be neny dug and as ſoon ab rhe 58050 1 
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alſo. remember, o 
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otherwiſe, the weeds, which 
| | be tranſplanted ; when they are to be ſet n 


eps for autumn and winter uſe may te ſown any | 
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ready, let the ſeed be ſown. Rempuit ot not to 585 it 


voys and other greens of that kind are 
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too thick, but as equal as. poſible; and to rake it in 


with; an even 4 13's Some tte the ground as ſoon as 
the ſerd cis” and thery-rake the ſurface ſmodth and 
even. Either method will ſuccecd, and perhaps al moſt 


r > ab ee e 


| There are two Ae of the" turneþ-rooted raddiſh, the 
one black, and the other white, and are W 


gelle the black and white Spaniſh raddiſh, _ 
Between the 7555 W 'twenty-fougth 
er tine for Wer 177 


Pi 45 a very l 

of either. But rem lde to Fuſe: n 

ground for this purpoſe. Neg e 1790 * 

Soon after the Nat ente ebe fuß. hey e eld 

hoed out to five inches "diſtance; that oe roots pods 

Wave toom to ſwell. They wilt be Nee to draw. fo 
as 140 


the table about Michaelmas, and will conti 
re e dlsck ſort, till Chriſtmas; ack 8 the ff 
ver 


of the ah; and preſerved in [end. 


du Conthon Raupen. 5 
If theſe. ro are. wanted, as. in oy OTE 


are, ſome 
month, but 'not before, The plants will ſoon come up, 
and be ready to draw for the table kg the firſt RF ſecond 
week in een, 442 Se dy 4700 
» e Fin” 48.-3hiy $09 
This is the wah Veſt eatol in ihe Swe 8 for fow. 
ing cole-worts. They are very uſeful in families; "as 
they will ſupply the table in vie ſpring, hben toe f. 
er. UOW- 907 4 
ut remember not to ſow this ſeed- 5 175 ety 
fourth of " N when an open ſpot vf rich ech 
ſhould be prepared for its 5 ion, and divided it 
beds four ny 9188. In thoſe beds let the ſeed be ſown 
| moderately thick, and raked in lightly vithan, ** 
hand. 74 42 Gd ins And 3277 1:0 
In about a beck after ſowing, the ants will conc 
up, and by the middle-of September de ſtrontg engught t 
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| aſunder, and eight inches apart in the rows, oben 
po 1 oe 
4 | Soup Endive,” | 3 00 700 346% 9%) 
5 may now Fan ſome. endive far the Maga 


winter Crop. But ic muſt be en m0 firſt Week n 
| month, or it wal not ſucceed. 
Let the ſeed be fown 3 thi in, in a ne 
ſpot of ground, and lightly nee in with zn chen 
han genen, 
Remember to water ihe bed frequently in e 
for this will be of great ſervice in bringing up 55 RO 
| ſoon, and alls in cauſing them to riſe regular] 70 
| | Mid 33S Ip 31 1117 a 


S554 6 S391 Sow. $ Salleting, nn 9 
Creſſes, muſtard, raddiſh, and other ſmall fallad 


51. 


| herbs, may now be fown-if required.” e 

755 Fe tot ws Aj pes ſeparate; in 
4 order, in ſhallow grills, her: 
there will be 4 neceſh;y for daily 8 * 


1th! 155 Dy wt, not tiſe te ſe 7 fo ob ya 2: 178. 
conſtant, CO Nee £71 Rf hon els 


|vanting, 8˙ 4 hte ſown on e every 
week. "EFF! 
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evere; in which caſe they Hog be drawn Tot : 


the ſeed may be ſown the laſt week in l | 
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< taken root. 
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me car- 
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Sap, and Eohtinns Very 2 = 'ORo- 
November:. N +620 
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ear eee 

to wn att ois 11907 05 

per cob we e e de 

ſpot of apt, on and the feed ſown on it 
. 


IVbe fit for the table in the | 
130 of September. 


a little more feed be ſown on another ſpat of | 
the laſt week in the month, 4 regular ſupply of 
ws 5 thy continued til November,” W te weather 


yp Tranſplant Endive. pony 
124 the Rroogelt. endive plants om 
removed. to ſupply the table in autumn. 

us vou mult remember chat endive tequires a good 
5 wall Jog, and the ſurface ſufficiently raked. 


1 a ſpot, of ground is. thus prepared, let 
s/be ſet in it, a 5 diflant from each o: ber 
2 . They, muſt be watered as ſoon as planted; 
er waterings repeated every other by, in dry 


„ rc 


4 * 
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ern " ble 
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Pa till * e have taken er. 


ap gu, 

2 . now prepare your trenches for 13656 out 

| crop of celery, PS} oh — , 

Ml n,acder.to this let an open, ſpot of rich, ground be 

choſen, and well cleared. +. weeds, When this is 

done, mark out the trenches about a foot broad, allowing 
7 7. of A and à half between the trenches, 

100 each trench about a ſpade deep, and, the | 

kg that comes out laid neat]y. in the interval between 


5&6 e, to A as even as 


1 this ig done, let . good rotten dung be 
laid at the bottom of the trench, 25 dug in. 

This being pei formed, chooſe, a ſuffeient number of | 
. W of your plants, trim the ends of their togts, 
cut off abqut two inches of the tops of their leaves, 

ah then plant them in the trenches. 
"Remember that one row only muſt be 
each trench, and that this row be ? dire. 
it. Four of five inches will be a ſufficient diſtance | 
etween plant ng plant; but ſome water muſt be given 
them immediately 1 the waterings repeated occa- 


_ Ronally in dry weather, ill the plants have taken foot. 
nog nig 10 £11 


„Slleiha, tomitnon cabbage, and brown 
ur | den ur month, ſhould i how be tranſ- 
order 1 hi Jet 2 ſpot of the richeſt ground be 
1 555 dunged, and the ſurfice raked very even. 
"grown dis ready," pot in the piants by 2 
* — c of twelve le Men one anot "Hy 
* K 48" ſo0b as they are plap Fel 


R un they dae 
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planted in 
in the middle 


* Le 1 exam 


Lerruces. | | 


bbb W een 


2 vt er e . men 
— ti —.— — N. vor grown 

| ntin —. _ 3 th 
u oßb ad Jes: lunts e 15 
] rotten Jung be Aurfac# and du om e 
hen 833 ——— epos, Ee ft be 


vided into 3 — feet * 8 
| choofing 


e your 15 
— and trim their roots = 
tops of du N hen this is done, let them be 
planted'in rows, fx inches apart every A 100 rh 
u * 5b 67 ide 
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*Your artichoke plants, which will now ſoon come 
into uſe, muſt be ordered in the following man nett: 

If you defire to have large artichokes, you muſt, 
order to encourages the main head, cut off all the Role 
or ſmall heads which are produced” from the fides of the 
1 and theſe in fome families are dreſſed for the 
table. | 

. You muſt alſo remember, that as bon as the principal 
head or artichoke is, cut, let the ſtem be inumediarely 
broken down cloſe to the ground. This ce is 


acti 
indeed too often diſtegarded; but this is e wi eat 


«4 


* 8 * 
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for the ſtems, if permitted to remain, would great 
renal the roots, and — r much mote 
is ap yeh y imagiocd 15. 
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all plant the flips of fage, byſfsp, % winter 
225 and other herbs of that kind; for they will yet 
ucc 


Fe 034 Wut de absut fx of ten ine &, 
Wee 1 4 ſhady 1 — * 2 bel 0 bg 
gth, 266 


water in dry weather. 
Remember to chuſe ſuch flips, as baye frre 
to -— two rhirds of theic length, at lea Tos the 


er 
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Pull She N n 
About the later end of this month, examine + your 
forwardeſt crops of onions ; and whea their: leaves begin 
to wept it is a proper time to take the roots out of the 
roun 
[s It ia not indeed very Commag that theſd roots are fit 
to be Ws up, this; month; but when they te, on wow. 
be mapaged in the fo lowing, manner 250 
them up in dry weather; and as you ads. them 
out of the carth, pull off their leaves, four or ſve inches 
of the ſtalk only heing to be left to each onion. As ſoon 
as they are taken up, let them be ſpread to harden. upon 
a clean, dry, ſpot of ground; and let them lay there 
twelve or fourteen days, remembering-to turn; them 
once every two ot three days at leaſt, that et: may ar 
awd harden egen A Rn 
hen theſe bave laid their proper . they muſt Wn 
gathered up in a dry day, well cleared from earth an 
all looſe outer ſkins, and, carried, iuta the houſe ; where 


they muſt be an thin ant the flgar.ob a dry; airy 
92. ines YS A 
ember. to keep te Yind 


Rem 8 e 


antiy ea in dry. weath er, on ten 
er 


Tr gn dren 


| 
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be Fen IMs out ach e decaye roots. 


mor, air tho windows 
being fo NS, 5 to 66h the . .— 
| Pull 


HA. 


Pau Gartkck: add\ Ser. 


2 ents hs of yur 

een tod tale 

A. wanſd, wha hey be taken. ps, and dried: 

up, 

i he te » neatly; in the ſame. manner 28 are 
143 2100 11260; £144 8 81. 2 1 W be 
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lot nige. Lb. 3039 439! 469 4520 Gru Lg 
your ſeeds Pang do EK: re- 
member to do it in very dry. weather. 
As ſoon as the pods, or hedveſicls are cut from the 
ſtalk, let them be ſpread immediately in a dry plate, 
where a free cutrent of ait may be admitted to them. In 
— * 8 FR — ene 
* may out wa : 
be os daxes. fes use. 
aber Hubs far 3 47 
Baum; mint, hy ſſop, winter ſavory, thyme, &c. 
ſhould be, gathered, in order 10 be dries * winter uſe, 
ſome. tima this montimg kt pr 
But remember to let this be done when the plants are 
in flower; for then} they Are in their higheſt perfection. 
Kemember also, to cut them in dry weather, and to 
ſpread or bang them up in ſmall bundles, in a dry airy 


place, ſhaded from the fur, In this fituation let them 
7 dry —— for they muſt — On 


TS 
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Man of the herbs 7 e 11 ** now 

ke Aber,” and” tonſe vi oper to be, cut for 

dinination. It will picks be unneceſſary to wolte, 

=_ — 1 be cut in a dry day; unleſs they are 
50 60 63 What is called a cold tit, 
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ered in the e with 
— ry Ne them. 
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N . 1 lattet end of this month, ſome of your 


chamomile fowers, together with thoſe of marignts; ang 
Javender, will be fit to be gathered. | 


I 


But remember to do it in a dry days and 4 | 


them out thinly to dry in; a ſhady place. When they 
are lufhcicatly dry, put them up in, paper bags for uſe, 


+ i Clear the Greund from Stalks, Wea, &c, 


£100 


As many of your plants will now have done bearing, 
Jet the ground be cleared from their e 8 or 
any other kind of ben - 


"When th Tak Sa a nd 4 will have a neat apear- 


ance,” apd be in a Proper. condition to be dug, for. re- 
ceiving an autumn or winter's. ctop, 

Nor is the elegance of the appearance alt the advantage 
that will low from this tiauble; the ground will be in 
much. bettet condition 1. ei Oe Tn bps 9828 


wwan ik 4 Al haul, 
had been tered to continue. ; 1. Wert of 1 
5 very aa Paik LK baer 
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ortnight or three weeks.; | 


#4; of raiſing the 10 
ſeaſon for performing the operatic 
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a $M, But 2 Neher CG 101 2101 
is the Ke Fal anal 


Lic —4 nectarines; b a 3 Fd 


plum-ftocks, which are the beſt adaptet tþ 24 55 
of fruit. Thefe ſtocks: ſhodſd be raiſed 


s of plums ; and; they ww ting 
ird 22 of their 9208 th. . a; e On Fo 
„With regard to the manner of perfirmiſiy the 

ration of budding, * bayę fully eter oo ee 
ren nurſery of the foregoing month 5 Lei 9 ey 


Bud. Plan, Para, Obirrign Sd. * 15 9 


— pears, cherries c. may alſo no he hide 
on their proper ſtocks, Plums, for ea dee frrccetd 
beſt when budded on plum-ſtocks, raiſed by i)ng t 
ſtones ; pears when budded upon quinee or peats ſtock h 
| raiſed by ſowing the Kernels; and cherries when buds 
| ded on cheeryfiveks; raiſed) from ſowing the ones. 

In performing this operation, regard muſt be had to 
| the nature of the intended tree. If it be deſigned fbr 
wall or eſpalier; che budding ſheuld be — in 4 | 
ſmooth part of the ſtock, about five or fix inches; above 
the ground; becauſe the tree will then an e very 
the wall rag. S the 'V 
bottom. 100. DDr 

But if it be intended for a ſtandard the | 
ſhould be performed confiderably higher,” three, four,. | 
or even fix feet from the ank on muſt al ſo 
member to chooſe ſtocks — A to A re 
ſize otherwiſe they will not have Tubſtine#Tu 
for receiving the buds at a ſufficient height”: 
gtound. r eee creo r 


N 64% iq? to Bagi* j2 $1 900 gr, 4 
| ji aſmines fo the" mb cer Kr hob 
curious Kinds; and hi cis ig l he proper 


1 
The common White . wee LY 


bud the more curious inds upon; d it bs 
| Oh the firſt or ſecond week. i in the Sb. 2 bi 


| Wir: 


- ' Bramine new Grafted" und net Butte nn 
Look over all your new grafted trees, And altace” 10 


| ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced from the ſtocks. 
below the graft,, or bull; ſor theſe. would! rob the. an 


of their nouriſhment. 
At the ſame time obſerve,. where 7 of the graſjs 


buds have made yigorous. ook let every 
theſe 154 be Nr wit 4 «fk de . aſh 


” Tranſplant" S:edling ws opti LOR. ri 


5 you find your yo *. piges ſlang: 
too 125 ip their, ſegd-beds, 1 plplpgtcd 
or tho 


now ugb they will now 1 3 
1 —1 


than hen tranſplanted next ſpring; yet 

ceed very well, Rane they are pragertly, 

ſhaded from: the 1 A/ 4:2; 85 65 IRS D + he — 

Let therefore beds be We he ff 
e oh e ufc. 3 
J 1 ,p! | 
io their, = 8 

e — 2 ws ud 10 401-5 5 0 
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*. p. and Aeneas. ; 
with wated til}: they; baye, taken; rot. 
ſhould. be b mes and in ares 
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Mas figient ren 
24 the winter” s. co! Ae J they general'y 14 


becter than thoſe ene ſuftered 40 re main 145 4 
feed- wee Mare |; Lb hh ef 879.5 MSG; 4; 1 re 
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i '. Water the Ke 0 "uof young "Plant, 14. 5 
br You muſt ill continle to water the ſeed: beds of 2 all 
young ſhrubs once in two or three: days at leaſt, Juriog], 
= N 


will prove of the, b 0 advantage to the. young. 
oath, provided'the watering be al ways moderate ; for þ 


ie water be poured. on the beds tao haſt] ys, Or, gen 
in too great a 2. at one time, it will great) 7 in- 
jure, il not totally de neee n 1 


ah e he 161 Dig ad. 1 £ : [ 

As ſoon as ever you perceive any 0 in the ſced- 
beds of ' your young plants, let them be defiroyed; for 
Hothing, is ſo deſtructiye to young ſeedling plants as 
weods.' Theſe will do the youo ants more injury in 
two or three weeks, than my will be able to recover in 
a twelve month. FR eee 

But it is not enough that the beds * be kept free 
from weeds; every part of the nurſery muſt be the 
ſame”; fot this will de ay once an — to the 
young pes and give che whole: a pleating 25. 

auc. 

When weeds appear between — rows wt tranſplanted 
trees, they may de expeditiouſly deſtroyed by the ap- 
 plicition'of good ſharp hoe in dry days, - 

Above all, be very careful that none of the weeds in 
any part of the nurſery perſect their ſeeds ; for when- 
ever 72 We the ſeeds” will fall upon the 


a foundation for a ſeven year's crop at 
+ 1 ly 1 alſo, by their particular form and 


appurtenances, Will be waficd to a great diſtance 
from the mother. e All Ig eee with diſ- 
nee ante... 


Tio? * 15 - 


| 


a Rs » 14 5 


+3 12 W | 7T is 4 & T7 . 1 * 1 
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The FRvuIT- es: 


Wii 15864 i9 " Budding. 
u, 1 baer dab ſor inoculating or budding 
ſrott trees. = 
Vou muſt remember to bud each ſort upon its proper 
k. Thus NE ' peaches, and nectarines, flouriſh 
upon plun · ſtock z and generally make the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt laſting trees when dudced upon ſtocks raiſed 
from' plumſtopes, - 
-Pobrs ſhouid be budded b quince or pe r-ſtocks, 
raiſed from the ſeeds of the reſpectiye trees. 
Cherries are generally duke ugor cherry-ſtocks, | 
raiſed d 31 
wif vary of cherries, pears, or lems, grafted in 
te ſpting bave M iſcartied. they, may now be 4 


$ * 
4 


1 


| 


n | 


- 4: wb ast pa ſtom the; wood, 


you 


| be again loo 


A EA PD: AT Join 


You ſhould remember't0{perform. this” operation in 
Semi weather; at leak early ig che mocging, or in che 
after ſgur o block ; or, ine great pg wer of the 
futr is:2pt todry He cuttings fo: wech, that the 
Poiop gf. 
en the: tree are intetded for 7 aller. 
the budding muſt be p-rformed robe wil} . 1 
above the ground; but if they are defigned for lebe 
four, 'five, of fix feet will not be ſao much FJ 

As we \bave already in the work of the -0urlery,for 
June; deſcribed tHr method of perfosm ig this /operativn, 
it will be unnece ſſary to it here; but it may not 
be amiſs to add, that budding e o ds, eee 
„ — trees that bear fruit. 

' if therefore ne eithe?-wall or fpalics tires that 
produce fruit different kind than What yo defire, 
muy bud them with the fort more agreeable ; bot 
remember to perform the nen a+ ſhoots of che 
[ ſame ſummer's growth. 2 110 2d 

1 eee may even put ſcyeral bod into ove and the ſame 
—_— ich means the wall of eſpalier will be ſoon 

with the defired kinds,” and the trees will, in 
two or eue years: after r begin to Boy e 


4 we D Wall-Treess' "2.47 . 

» If any eb our walli trees have not — hei 
bade — and nailing, let it now de done as ſoon 
as poſſible, other wiſe the fruit upon thoſe trees will be 
both. ſmall and ill taſted, in compariſon of what they | 
would have been, had not this work been neglectedl. 

Nor is this all, the trees themſelves will likewiſe 
ſuffer ; particularly the apricots, . peaches, neclarines, 
and others, which produce the e Pt of their-fruit 
on wood of one year old, 1.305109 

If therefore any trees remain paptuocd; let it be done 
the firſt week in the month, remembering to clear away 


all the Juxuriant wood, and to diſplace all foreright or 


otherwiſe ill-placed ſhoots. At the ſame time leaving, 
and nailing cloſe to the wall as many of the well-placed 
moderate g-owing ſhoots as can be conveniently laid in; 
eſpecially of the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees. 
Remember not to ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this 
ſeaſon; but let them all be laid in at full length. © 
With regard to thoſe trees" which were drefled wk 
. nailed Guring the two preceding months, lor them now 
ed over, to ſee if all the ſhoots laid in laſt 
month keep firm in their places; and whatever ſeems 


I amiſs let it be rectiſied; at the ſame time obſerving to 
- | diſplace all the ſtraggling ſhoots produced | 1 * Nos laſt - 


runin 
pl 8• nn e ban AT: 
You apy now look over your vines. once t more, in 

order to clear them from ſuch ſhoots as have been 
duced fince Jaſt month. By purſuing this method, of 
rubbing off all the ſhoots as ſoon as they appear, but 
bunches of grapes will be large and well grown; evety 
bunch will ripen regularly, and three weeks ſooner at 
leaſt, than where the vines were negledted, and per- 
mitted to be overrun-with uſeleſs ſhoots. 5 


3 16! a 4 


n 11 F Trees; 165 
Ti i is 4 proj pet ſeaſon” for b 
fig trees to fl an or efpalier 72 AT 
es Maden any of eitel va to lay im 


with the lame kind of fruit; for the trees: N V lue 
ceed eicher by grafcing or * N 
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{You|muft continue your ait 
Atroying. ſhails 3* ſox they will t 


wiſe gteaily 


often looked over ea in the 


EDTA 


50 Dye Waſpr, Horns, Ke. 
Waſps, Poren and other inſects of tha 


with regard to de 


dam 
oiceſt Wall Fruits.” Let the trees ee 
morning, and at - the 
cloſe of the evening, eſpecially aſter: e N rant“ 


f 37 


kind will 


lag Te off 


{rich ty 501 


ö 


now devour many of your choiceſt fruits, if not care.” 


ſully prevented. Let therefore a ſufficient n 


umber of 


phials filled | with ſugar water, be hung upon the 
branches of the trees, before ry begia to attack the 


fruit. | 


By this means the greater part of your choiceſt fruits 
will be preſerved; for the ſmell of the liquor will intice 


theſe inſeAs, into the phials, where they 


will be 
drowtred. But it will be neceſſary to look over your | 


phials often, in order to empty the inſets they may 
contaih, and to repleniſh the phials with a freſh quantity 


of the above ſweetened Water. 


ww Management of Choice Carnations. 


The Pia ries or PLoWER-GARDEN. 


-- Your choice carnations will ſtill require a conſiderable 
degree of attention. Their lower pods, as they begin o 
break, muſt be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper ac- 
cording to the manner directed in the preceding month; 
this is very neceſſary to promote their regular ſpteading. 


in which one of the principal Numer of choi 
tions conſiſts. 


ce carna- 
Remember to reſreſn the pots duly with LAs in|, 


very hot weather they will requite a litile once eyery 
other-day. Remember alſo to protect them, when in 


bloom, from wet and the mid-day ſun. 
The beſt method is to have the top of 


the tage | 


covered with a light covering, ſupported at a convenient 


height, that it may neither hide the flowers, 
them up weak. In order to this, let a light 
lattice-work,' reſembling the roof of a houſe, 


nor draw 
frame of 


be made, 


of the breadth and length of the ſtage; and let this be 
covered with painted canvas, or oiled paper. This 


roof ſhould be ſupported by poſts fixed up 
parts of the ſtage; and of a ſufficient height 


in proper 
to admit 


the flowers being viewed with pleaſure, ang at the ſame 
time to defend the flowers from er, ak the en 


rage * the ſunn. 


"Lay Carnations and Double Sweet-Williams, © 


| You may continue to lay carnations an 


d double | 


ſweet- williams, during the whole month; but the 
ſooner i it is done the betier. Ihe ſame method laid down 


in the preceding month muſt; be purſued. 


Remember to zefteſh your layers often with water in 
dry. weather; and where A ou perteive any of them have 
b 


ſtarted from their places, 
in their proper paſition. enn 


T anfflant Ci dai Layers. * 


them be again pegged down 


At the latter end of this month, many of the carna; 


tion, layers that were laid about the middle 
wilh es! 

Let them. therefore be looked gyer, and le 
bare t an pe cart fu 


1 


of Jude 


zaated ſor tranſplaatation, 
of 1 pl W 10 et 


| 


the mother plant, in rows five or {ix inches aluodery ani 


29. 


1 from the mother. plant. _ PR Ik of cloſe'ts 
75 
ebe! Aves. 1 8 


the flit br che 12 
> 5 3 
ther be planted in ſwall po Tiny 


e tops 
in the förmer, the _— bender ins 
ſhady place, zuck the plants moderatelynatered; from 
time to time till they have taken freſh root. I 
theſe pots they ate t remain till March, and chen 
A into larger pots where they are iutended to 
ow, : 119% 3411.99 bij 
| The beds, iu Wien thie Ya „ SFromnlen carnatiobs 
are generally planted, ſhould be theee Teet[/broad;- 12 
earth well dug, and the ſurface raked very even. In 
theſe beds the layers muſt be ſet as ſoon as taken 15 


watered as ſoon as plante. 1104 ed wilt znuge 
In theſe beds they are to remain till Otober, when 

| they are to be taken up with balls of earth about oy 

roots, and planted in the borders. where they a 

flower. But remember, during the interval, 85 

and water the beds occaſionally. Sr 1 70 2 091 45 


— 


Management of tender * 


Let your cock ſcombs, tricolars, double-balſams, 
and other curious annuals, kept till this ſeaſon under 
glaſſes be now brought out; remembering, to clean: 
the plants from all decayed. leavet, to ſtir the earth. 
little at the top of the pots, and i add a; ſprang of 
ſifted earth over it. 

Remember alſo to ſupport. every plant wie, A Mick ot 
a proper height, fixed in each pot, and to let the 10 
of the plant be tied neatly to it in different glncey, 5 

When this is done, let a moderate quantity 
be gemtly poured over the head of the plant. 15 
at once refreſh» the plant, cleanſe the leaves f rom 
and give it a very lively appearancgeee. [og 

Re member to place them where; they are to =o Tip 
and to ſupply the n me with water in, dry Wear 
ther. 4 ch, 446 5 09. F 


Trarſplant common (it 90 M. :q witk 


If any of your common annuals {tilt bein th the 
ſeed or nurſery. beds, let dent be tranſplantec It me 
beginning of this month, But remember ok take of 
up with balls" of earth about their roots, and 0 Pane 
them in the places where they are to remain; 7 

As ſoon as they are planted, let them be ret ie 
water, and ſuch as have long ſtems be ſupported ith 
ſtakes. 26 ES TERS az 3. 5116 FG 

Remove Perennial Plaus. 


All your perennial} and biennial plants, 5 


* 


wall- flowers, ſtock july flowets, ſweet- williams, coſum- 


biges, Canterbury and pyramiqal bell-flowers, Groelc 

valerian, tree primro'e, ſingle ſcatſet lyohnis, roſe an- 

pions, French honey ſuckles; holtyhocks, &c. that aſtiſil 

remain in their ſeed bed, muſt now be remoued i 

nurſery beds. bod nod, 72517 is om bas 
In order to this, let ſome beds of. rich earth 

feet inf a half broad, be nov / prepared: anch abe plate 


taken up and ſet im medisteiy, each ſort ſeparate, in che 


nuff? 'ry-beds.' Each bed will contain PX low, and the 
plan's muſt be ſet about ſix inches aſuntierinctbe) rovye;: 
Remember to water the plants at ſoon as they ire 
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bei; Jone, let "ihe Plant, be rake b up, An4 jm lad 

iſe bal lr 2 oy: four jaches a every way in 

ie N about thee, and re- 
op th grace 64 

ing ſhe - 7A the ds clear from weeds, 2nd 


refreſh/ them with 68 every two ee 11 
Nninen during the ſummer ſeaſon, 


Propagate Scarlet Lychnit, de. 
You may ſtill propagate ſeatlet lychnis, and other 
WA on that kind, by cuttings, in the manner laid 

own in.) une. "Bus remember todo it at the beginning 
the month, Neſt they have not time ſufficient to ſhoot 
out proper roots before the cold weather comes on. 


Management of Auricula Plants inPots. 


. 
1 


| Examige often your choice 1777 ants in pots, 
taking away. all dead. leaves as fat y appear, and 
pulling up every weed. 
Remember not to omit watering neren f- 
IC dry weather. a 
r % Babe K ; 


89 imperials;;red lilies, bulbous iriv's, and 
marine“, with feveral others of the ſame kind, will be 
nöd paid: and cheir leaves in a decaying | 
ſtate. Let them therefore be taken up in a dry time, 
and after ſeparating the.aft-ſers from the principal, the 
latter may be either planted again immediately, or 

j cleaned, and preſet ved, till October or 
vember, and then planted regularly in the borders. 
Ie mall off ety mould be planted by themſelves in 
«bed, for u year or two, to —2 ſtrength, and 


the be planted among (other bu}boys roots in beds or 
1 


e Herring bn and Forr-grems. © 


Let all the rude ſtraggling branches on your flower- 
ing i ſhrubs and eyer-greens, de 'now cut off with a 
| y this means the head of each plant will be 
— in a regular manner, = 3 ſhrub ſtand ſe - 

par ate N St 


anni. 3: 


Sigh 11d ** Support Flowering Plants. 
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perennial . 7 e teu plants. w 
bloom; let therefore 
| cut 9 Nor to the heal of am 
dead Fe * A 


W 
Chip Hedges 


you TOY Wh your deze n ell, they 


be clipped at Lon beginning of this onth, 
92 time about the 155 0 Kaak 7 
1 
inning o 


think one clipping ſufficient, it will de beiter to 
it till the latter end of this month, or the þ 

491, boat! 
even, ned la 7 at, 


Auguſt, _ 
" Cut Box Edgings._ .. 
wonth, 


« «7 


6.9 


Your box edgings that wete not tri 
muſt be trimmed” now. But remember to do it in 2 
moiſt time; ſor hen box is cut in dry weather, it will 
turn tg and make a very unſightly appearance, 

Box edgings ſhould never be ſuffered ro grow higher 


8 or four inches, nor ar wor gupn me 
. 519 


'Deftrey Wieds in oe Borde, 1% ge bone : 


Remember to keep your borders, eſpecially "thoſe 
next the walks, intirely free from weeds ; and ſure 
not to let any of them ripen their feed in of 


the garden. 
you have hotd the Voldein; let then 


1% 


As ſoon 4s 
immediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds a 
all other Htter; for this will make he Trace en 
and even, and give the whole a near . pleafing. . 


pearance. 
| Mow Graſe-Walt Len of 


Your graſs-walks and lawns mould be r 
mon about once a week, which will keep the ba in 
general in tolerable good order. 

Remember, likewiſe, to roll your graſs now and N 3 
for this will be a great addition to the beauty 7 


plats and walks, and, at the ſame . render "we 
face firm and even, 


« Gravel- Walks... 3, - £7 


"Your gravel-walks will rare bert ee. The. 
muſt be rolled twice a week, at N the an acoind. 
ed to be kept any thing neat. Nor why any weeds be 
ſuffered to grow, Los fort of Jitter de ben upon 
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| Theſe plants muſt be well ſupplied wich bn i 
dry weather ;z they will r-quice it-three or four times à 
nd it ſhould be remembered, that the 


uit —— 2 depend on i circum- 


. 4 >, 2 5 - 4 


WY; 2 


* 24 45 —— 
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fruit for} fize 
pickling. 
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ſrze, they will ſoon be too large *** 
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ring be ns crc lc hn 


1 * * A 45 8 "Ol 1 


e e, M1 10 


"+ will bo e take re bf You 
melons; for if too tein ſhould ha 


19 Nia 


EE time, it wales 1.4 . n * 
the . unleſs proper Let therefore, both 
7 and Ie be ſpelgared by the a 


7 99 ate * 5 1 


Soi Winter Spinnage. 


[f the ſeed for a full crop of ſpinnage was not ſown 
| month, it muſt be done at the beginning of this. 


therefore a piece of rich ground, that lies tolera- | 
15 in 1 . neatly dug, the ſeed ſown | imme- 


| fs ' Tranſplant cg | * 
This is a very ſeaſon for tranſ; landag fave 
plants 2755 / 1 


ly, trod in, and the ſurface ared even. 

2 ſoon. as the plants bave got leaves ot an inch 
hroad, ſet them be thinned and cleared from weeds. 
This may be done either by the hand or hoe, obſerving 
to thin 1 plants regularly, leaving them at about four 


inches _ * boy 1 This wi 8 give them pro 
room to ſpr er ſtrength ufficient to enable 
them endure the cold. 


It ſhould alſo be remembered, that when bans i 
allowed room to ſpread itſelf regularly, the plants wil 
roduce very large and thick leaves, far ſuperior to thoſe 
found on plants crowded too near one Mother. 


no Cabbage Seed. . 


dae the Gxth and _ twelfth of this month, A 
en for ſowing early cabbage ſeed, particular- 
e fu ſugar = or early Batterſea kinds. 

ee ſpot of rich ground be 


by he 


4 pole divided into beds three feet and a half broad. | 


Sow the ſeed moderately thick, and rake it in lightly | 
with an even hand. 


Other kinds of cabbage ſeed, particularly that of the | 


Id * may alſo de ſown at the beginning | ol 
| and then laid up 3 


Sow dalle. 

Between the eighteenth and twentieth of this wendy 
a little cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown for raifing plants 
to produce an ear] crop 5 Apr 24h and about a 

week — ſow for Serve 
The plants raiſed from — nuf ſowing ſhould be 
planted out for good about the latter end of October, 
under hand or Dell aſſes. Some of the plants may, 
at the ſame time, be ſet under 4 ſouth wall, where they 
will often endure the winter without any other ſhelter. 
With regard to the plants raiſed from the ſecond ſow- 
ing, and intended for the main crop, they ſhould, for their 
wor preſervation, be planted under frames 
laſt week in October, and continue there dur- 


ig th whole winter. 
ſeed muſt be ſown in a ſpot of clean rich ground. 
8. vgs and divided into beds three feet and a half 
foon as the ſeed is ſown, let it be raked io | 
carefully; or about 4 quarter 


very of an inch thick of 
light earth be ſiſted over it. In "try weather, che bed 
muſt be moderately watered from time to time, both be- 
fore and after. the plants appear. By this means the 


plants will ſoon bn n REN 
graut. 


> 1 0 . * ae 
the 


4 uk cis Ds v A 
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ground, and well rat in, it 83 bote 
advantage to the plant.. 
Theſe broccoli plants ſhould be ante * rows * 
feet aſunder, and twenty inches apart in the rows. Re- 
member to give them alittle water'as ſoon” as planted, 
Wich regard to the broceoli planted but 


vou muſt now remember to dra the earth about their | 


for the be in excellent order for on 
ſoon afieChriimas, Let them be ſet in rows e 
or twenty inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance. 
| lowed OE the Rue in the rows. 
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They mult be earthed up to a proper heig 
ſide ; but, at the ſame time, particular care m 
not to break down their leaves, or vary A 


Fa Mg Tranſplant Endive. © 14 
„ ge bh = 
A Order tO w * an & * 

perly dug. When this Py '* > draw up ſows 

ſtrongeſt plants, trim the, extremities of thine 4 5 
take off the tops of their leaves, and pl plant then ewelve 
inches from one another every ay 


Remember to water £44. 1 as planted, and, if | 
the weather be dry, to repeat the nyo ? FRG * 
or three * the plants have taken root. 


| Bud Celery. 
. Towards the latter end of this 


he 
ce mul be 


r 


planted out in June will be 4 prows, 1909 nd 
and the leaves of fuch 3s 1 


therefore, be tied promote their pl 
be ind, 
up with ficlh bag. Remem 1555 


When, the N is Ls 2. the opt hor ay 
in Jour hand, | to 1 8 | 
PAL * 3s 2 80 


Al G1 as i of 


- 25 58 


1 nil 


dun Tipps. p 
3G 36 trait T73 


turneps,g47 Bilj be ſown. and Ihe 
Ein the month, there will 


3 7 pe + Has, and thin Turneps.. *> - ' 


The turnops ſown laſt' month muſt 4 the hae 4 
chinned.- But remember to take the advantage 'of dry 
days, and to do it 'before the plants are too far advanced 
in their growth : the time may be known by examinin 
the plants; for when their rough gb leaves are about th 
breadth of a man's thumb; the work. may be done with 
expedition and regularity. Six or right inches ſhould 
ye pane between the plants, | 


Soup Onions, 


LM 


17 you omitted to ſow for ing of onions 'laſt Month, 
this; 5 by thi ſecond 


let it be done at the beginning « 

3 = let cl Py ſpot of nd be 
order to this, a clean 

neatly dug, and divided into beds three feet grou half, 

or ſour ſeet broad. On theſe beds let the ſeed be bern 

taolerably thick, but as equal as — and raked in 

with a 15 even hand, that the n riſe regular- 

hin all = of the beds. 

It wil 

Welſh onion- yu that if the former ſhould be deſtroyed 

by the froſt, the latter, _ will ſurvive almoſt the 

ſevereſt winter, may ſupply its place. 

The Welſh ſeed Fn be-fown inthe fome mne 


Engliſh ; ſo. that the inſtructions given forthe 
ger yl be equally ſufficient far * former. 


1 N TP Take up Onion, N 7 70 
. Eranne your of onions; and when you per- 
ceive their leaves begin to fall, and witber, the roots 
uired their full growth, and - muſt therefore be 
taken out of the ground. But remember to do this in 
dry weather, and to f| them | preg ng; in me 
ſhade to . as directed laſt month. 


* Take up Garlick and Shallow, 


305 — wig crops of garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken | 
out of the ground when their roots have acquired their 
full growth, which is known by their leaves, which al- 
Ways” 
vrawing aourifamevt, 


F007 * f . 
er — 


About the third or fourth week in this wot: but 
not before, a little carrot ſeed may be ſown, in order to 
raiſe plants for ſpting uſe. Let the ſeed be ſown in beds, 
not too thick, and raked in regularly. The plants rail- | 
vd ſrom this lowing will ſupply the wo in the Vr. 


* Raddifhes. © 


utle radiſh ſeed, of the "Pay or TO Kind; 
— ſown at two different times this month about 
4he onde, and towards the latter end. The plants 
1 be ſormer will de fit to draw about the middle of | 
e temb*r, ind thoſe from the latter 9 Mickatſuns, 


ME e good al Pas 
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ET how alter that time it is | 
low, turneps, for wh 1 Mi 
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1 Remenberito ſbi the ſeed 


een 


; 


begin' to wither as ſoon as” the roots have done 


| 
| 


| 


H planted laſt 


| Koide: | 


pi io gr, 
auf is Water the bed How an FRO yore; 


| ah Bara; Lanner Saed. 


A ſmall q nantity of the ſeeds ee 
Dutch, and common lettuce; ſhould be ſomn at tuo 
different times this month. Let the firſt fowing be 
formed before the tenth of the month, and the ſecond 
between the eighteenth and twenty -ſourth. The, plants 
from the firſt will ſupply. the table in October and No- 
vember; but the plants from the ſecond are to be re- 
moved into warm borders, in order to ſtand the wi 
and ſupply the tabſe in April and Mary. 
Remember to ſow the ſeeds of each ſort Apen to 
rake them in evenly, and to water the beds now and 
then in dry weather. 6 ra Nel 
Some of the plants raiſed from the ſend of therſecobd. 


per- 


| ſowing, particularly the brown Dutch and cabbage 


lettuce, may, when fit, be planted in ſhallow frames, 
where they muſt be covered every night, mn in all 
wet, or other bad cold weather, with the glaſſes: in 
hard frolt they muſt alſo have coverings of dry ſtraw, 
fern, &c. laid over the glaſſes, and about the 9 {=p of 
the frames. By this means they will be tolerably well 


cabbaged by February, when "”— AY by n as 
2 very great rarity, 


= oo + ' * 41 


Trayfplant Lins.” 


Some of the lettuces ſown laſt month, to ſupply the 
table-in autumn, muſt be now tranſplanted. Wor: 

In order to this, let a ſpot of rich 3 in a dry 
ſituation, be prepared, and the lettuces planted ; in it im- 
mediately, ten or twelve inches aſundef every way. Re- 
member to water them as ſoon as planted, and to repeat 


« 7 L 


| the operation FTI in * e they . 


taken root. 
A ſmall quantity of the ſeeds of tuflard; dag! 
ereſſes, rape, and turnep, ſnhould be ſown once "ever 


week, if a waar ſupply of ſome Ke 9 herbs be 
wanting. 


A ſhady border muſt be boten his this purpoſe, 


| where the ſeeds ate to be ſown, each ſort ſeparate, in 


| ſhallow drills, and covered with dry earth about a-quar« 
ter of an inch. thick. Remember to Gacer them occa- 
ſionally i in dry wentber. | | 1 


— i. 
s 


rn 


ung 
8 


| Thin Colewert Plants 85 


About the middle, or latter end of the month, boot 
over your colewort plants ſown laſt month ; and where- 
ever you perceive they ſtand too thick, let Bs of them 
be drawn out, and tranſplanted in rows twelve inches 
aſunder, and the plants fix inches apart in the rows, _ 

By this means, the plants remaining in the ſeed-bed 
will bave more toom to grow, and thoſe taken up and 


. {.3L 


. tranſplanted will be fit for uſe three or four weeks ſooner 


| than if ld MW been leſt i in the e till vo 


month, 
© Clean 1 Beds. -. 


MA to clear your beds of aſparagus from weeds 

| and litter of every kind, Particular y _ thi were 

or April. T 
t 


fon 


* 


ſawn 


NN, Fame; 


iT 7 


; he; aſpar 
i is hs 


R * 
. in March or A 7 ſt be 
now examined; as many of them will” de in fruit; ang 
beſides the principal, or top "artichoke; there will riſe 
many! ſmalÞ heads; or fuckers,” from the "des of the 
Hemis/;z5+but all theſe ſhould” 'be diſplaced, if you defire 
the principal head to be large. It wilh,'however, be 
neceſſary to take theſe off beſore they exceed the ſize of 
2 , otherwiſe they will have exhauſted too much of 


rength of the e and, conſequently, render the 
principal head proportionably' ſiraller, © 


PW 
— 


t may not be amiſs to repeat the caution mentioned | 


laſt month, of breaking down the ſtems of the artichokes 
when you cut the fruit. 


gogddy* rt 511 


H eu — Herts,” hs 


The flips of way of the aromatic herbs, JEEVES 
thoſe of ſage, by op, maſtich, matjoram, lavender, 
rue, and 117 ema "Al. ſtill, be planted, for they will 
cceed, if plante in the beginning of the month. 
The wips muſt be from fix to nine inches long, and 
planted in a ſhady border. Remember to put two-thirds 


FE fo 


4 ſs 


of the ſlip into the ground, and to water occaſion 
ally in dry weather. + | 4 
t Trim Aromatic Herts KO 

The e flower · ſtems of hyſſo 1.45 icy dk Ba | 
anz other aromatic ne 'of. tat mw Would be cut 
down, and all the 


oung ſhoots 
ould be ſhortened at the * . — of 1 month. 
But rem 


ember to do this in a man time, if poſſible. 
The flower. ſtems, and young ſhoots, ſhould be cut 
pretty cloſe, with a pair; of garden-ſhears. This will 
make them put out numbers of freſh ſhort ſhoots, ſo 
that they will form cloſe ſnug heads before was and 
7p a duriog4bat dreary ſeaſon. 


*- - Gather Herbs to dry and difil. 


Let the herbs intended to ſerve the family int the win- 


. + be cut down in a dry day, and ſpread to dry in an 
niry room, out of the reach of . c ſun, When thorou 


ly aried; jet them be tied in bunches, and bung up In a 

ry room for uſe. 

for diſtillation. But remember to do it when they are in 

flower, for n Ay ate Waere. Ane 4:98 

$8131} 30 r | | 

hs young ſeeds ripes, let the heads or pods be des 
a dry day; and at ſoon as they are cut let them be 

93 mats or clothes, to dry and harden, in a ſhady 

place, where no rain can touch them. In about a fort- 


night the heads or 'pods will be ſufficiently dry, and the 
ſeed ſhould:tberefore-then be beaten or rubbed out, and 


4 


his is alſo the ſeaſon for cutting down. many plants | 


; „* 
16. 


Hs SAD N * * 8 TRIATLAEN vn R. 


| 


1 | be cut off loſe. 


* Tbe 8 of budding may ſtill be 


L 


Meade. Fry $92) 
Vou muſt be very. careful, at this ſeaſon; to d 
the weeds, amonz all your ereps. Be fure nevet ys 
them N any, great head;- nor any of them ey 
their This care muſt be extended to Wr en A 
the garden, whether cropped or not. on 
By this means you. will keep the weeds under for it 
ſhould be remembered that every weed ſuffered to ripen 
its ſeed, will lay a foundation ſot hundreds the year 
to come. No care therefore -Mould be wanting ito 
deſtroy them before they arrive at turity. Lf 26D 
In open (pots, and herever Mere is room to uſe a hae, 
this is eaſily done ; but e to os your hoe 
ſharp, and let it be done in a © 424456 
When you have hoed down 5 N do not fi 


them to ſie on the ground where pen, ous 4 Exi 
them up, nen, them e 7 20] 


of 


9 


2 


m4 TT 
11 194 


* 
o try 


The Nonrny, | 


. - Tranſplant "Seedlings. N NN H 

ses the bude of your ſeedling plants, particu- 
larly thoſe of the pine, fir, and box; and wherever yo 
[ perceive the plants crowded too cloſe together, let ſore 


of them be drawn up and "tranſplanted, ' obſervi 


ng the 
ſame directions that were * laſt motith.; For thoagkh 
this is not the ſeaſon 


making 4 general tranſ- 
plantation; yet where the 


gether, ſome — them ſhould 
will f other 6043-4 
will ſpoil e T. aten ini 15 


1951.45 wah Nes Grand fir Depth. iE 
About the latter end of this month, it will be tie 
begin trenching ſuch pieces of ground as are intended t 
de planted in autumn, with oe kind of trees or ſhrubs: 
The ground ſhould be well dug and laid up in high 
ridges, that it may enjoy every ne * 
the rains, ſun, and dews;: | -: ont 
Remember to keep the whole 3 
cutting them up with the hoe as ſoon as they uppen, 


2 
s 4 


lants ſtand too cloſe to- 
be m—— therwiſe 


#413- HOW? i yh 


© | and carrying them off the ground. £2 (fs. eee ed 


at * 


5 9k 1 


Trim Ever-graes mm Pore Tre K. 

_ This isa oper ſeaſon for tri ever-greens and 
| ſuch other ſhrubs. in the nurſety, that appear o want 
it. Remember to cut away the vigorous ſhoots, ur 
to ſhorten them ſo as to form a more regular head. 
At the ſame time examine yo trees, and 
wherever you perceive they have made any vigorots 
ſhoots from their ſtems near the roots, .7 ſuch ſhoots 


3 2 


L945 1 


* 219 
Bud Fruit: Tuns, $4440 d 
tn 


performed 
ſome ſorts. of fruit-trees,: vided. it be done at the be- 
ginning of the month. e 667 10h 


You. muſt,alſo now look over the ſtocks — 4m 
budded three weeks or a month before, -in'ord:r'to: 
the., baſs, that the parts about the bud may not 
., 


Yo br ene 
well cleaned. Wed and Hauer Sudbng B 8 20 
WMhen you have cus, ee clean ſeed, let it be n beds of ſeedling! x plantain 
Sort upon cloths j 1 pry but d FT a day or | free, from weeds 3: and to water ben : 
| . 21891. e AY boxes for 


_- 


JJ Go 1s 45 Yo | 4 v2 Ht; 


IS WH oy 143: 244 hein Hens Bas 1 — * 


9 4 


e e (by len nn. 


CY F - 4 FN TE XA KN SAW 


% e e »| 


5 te -qhe werds "art ſo cut 
them r 


CAL: N 44; $31 5910 4 S423 
5 rape 4 "md vo 7 tet Hrg EP. 


Aten — evil@anDE Ns 19th of d woe 
Qu avx:: d 02 vs 23417 1 44 111 4946653545 


29} being, bun Fa 115, — 1 * t chat Lind 
e bo fool thaw 1 


once more carefully over, and wherever you find any of 
ren to 
AA 94 neat and ſecure manner. | 
_ Wd ime Take away all the ling ſhoots 
$a been lately produced, for e will only tend to 
ioder 
101 1p 


* ripening of the fruit. 
Pi. 

You _—_ once mote look over your vines, whether 
planted in vineyards, or againſt walls, in order to fliſ 
place every ſhoot that has pon yay: lately praduced, whe- 
ther from the 9 they ate all not 
only enti Will cad greatly to retard the 
growth ripening of the fruit. 

. the ſame time examine caefully all the beating or 
chem Bret from, their Places, faſten them again to che 


on. J By this 
l bunch of fruit wi 
one "will E 


2—— ——_— 


g - 


kes, in their proper 
ripen equally, for every 


grown | 
wonſeguently aipnoper ſhare of the fun will be'r 
to ive them a flavour. © * 
order to this, let all the young * ＋˖[ͤ˖— Pay now laid 
mn cloſe' tothe wall taking care to uſe the knife at this 
— — Let theteſore no ſhoots, ex- 
vepe thoſe which ate produced foreright, be now cur off; 
in all che fair growing ſide- ſhoots to produce fruit 

. -as che ſe trees produce their fruit upon 
ET een n is the ſafeſt way to 
#ravwenough of them at this ſeaſon ; for all that are not 
wanted to lay nt” * 67 eg of pruning, may 
then de cut away. 

as whatever a 0 to theſe ſhoots, be 
+fav 2004 140 ſhorten, dbem g they muſt be laid in at 
. ſull length; ee eee eee 
Ide ſnort end. 
„ Remember to 4a them-in n ; not acroſs one | 
. anather, and 40 ſecute them pr s for the broad | 
.Jeaues of. wann wind and rain great power | 


Lag ere | 
+: „ 


. Vis" 47 GI! | - & 
- Yeu may Ka eben abe operation of budding with 
in be done at the beginning of the 
haps The fame method muſt be purlucd av'ts giren 
in obe work of the nutſery for IO — 


* 


| on. budded about 


* 


11 11 3 5 ˖d | 
11 a1 
1 nh, 312 07 995013 — does Ho Lag PA 4 


It Will be 


. 


thi moto of 


ree weeks of 2 portage 


— the.bindageyforif tbinbe negiothcd, 
will be ymipeded; the parts abhaut the bud 
will ſwell 9 and four out of five. of the buds 
will nil 21G i iq : PILE 54] 3420 Hoy £6. 44104 47 


At the time remember lo examine the patt af 


| Y the flock boar: — and rub.oft ail che ſhoot pro- 


n 55 q.2d i omg £3 10 bad « 


3 30G 7 20 oa mog & 10 na bas 
De Wall Bui from Birds, Halli tc. bg 
Your choice wall- fruit will ſtill want youreare-to 

defend it from birds; inſets, G. bao; 
The former may be. effediuallyrkeptof by ning up 


nets before the * -whoſe fruit-they are fond of. 
| with regard to grapes, figs, and late cherries. 


precaution thereſore ſhould not be omitted 
With regard to waſps, flies, and hornets, the beſt 


method is that mentioned laſt month, namely, by A- 


ing phials fled with ſugar- water, on p to of 
the tree; for the ſweetneſs of the water i alf the 
inſets from the fruit, and "induce them to crawl into 
the bones, here they will be frowned. 9 fl Bayaule 


"1123 £ 


4 | of vines in the vineyard; 


ge 


"12.6 10> daß vis * tit 49 bob 9} 


Cleanſe the Bardert about Fruit Tren. 


"to weeds ſhoyld'be ſuffered to grow or Lite; f 
kind to lie, on fruit-tree borders. bh * * or 


The keeping rheſc bordets clean will be attendet Fel 


a double AN e; the trees will not be d 
their noutihment; and at the ſame e 
5807570 gene 2 
* 
12255 r 


ſmooth ſarface of the rounf will t 
* 14 ane to 
ee e wot pos 7; 537857 


1 1 . Wick 


_ — as, 
as they appear; and when, this is done, let hn 
uw with al N kind of litter, be taken away. 
is will greatly promote the growyih ripenin 
of the grapes; for a perfectly 3 eee : 
yard, anſwers in ſome degree he purpoſe of 2 =in 
FefieRing the ſun's heat upon the, 2555 T 
But were the werds permitted to g 
could be reflected from the ſurſace. On 75 
moiſt vapour would ariſe from the joterva 


rows, | which would great! retard the g. 
ripening of- the grapes; delle vobbing he's roots of 
great para of (hair eur fac; r q& 21 2 HT 


| „ O29 bajoor 200 n gofiowol 
Tbe Pur Aeurz or Froyxu-Gann⁰f 
1 TIL 48-4 
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h Alem of Cariations oon Bit Fin . 


All choſe carnation layen that ate layed 22 | 


weeks ill, now be well, nd ſhould 
Fore 8 Nam the original root, 1727 5 


ated ſaito 
bed The red. in 
25 0 hey my reg . 
n 17 : 


cold of the winter, 13 EET 
"Tn order to this, Jet a quantity th; of 
wh, 21 Lc oY 
_ This 


| 


[penny pots be procured, and filled 


trim their 


tion, and wattr them 
tue voto 1 10. 405 1 


til bey 


let he pots be removed into a more open ſitua 


tim, and 


there mal till the latber god of Odtaber. At at time 


a bed of dry compoſt ſhould be prepared, pf the breadih 
and | * of a Common frame: the bed muſt be com- 
poſed of dry and light earth\'wgelÞ mixed with coal aſhes, 
and. raiſed at leaſt four inches aboue the level of the 

ound. When the bed is thus prepared. put on the 
—— and ꝓlunge the pots up to their rims in the com- 
paſt; and as near tagether.as may þe; for bere the plants 
ate:to-temain all the winter, and to be defended in ſe- 


vere Froits, now and heavy rains with glaſſes ;- but in 


and mild -weather the glaſſes muſt be taken aw 
97 this means the plants will be effectually Ame — 


e © A.RD;B M DES Ke 


| Wharaltiaco flanged place'the pes zn a hig fuss, 


20 DAG £761 „171 EEE HT ri 


As ſoon as you perceive the plants are firmly rooted, i 


4 
- 
. 


ee 


. U ONS 


ON ta, 


Ao 
planted agai gig hg — 00 7007 01 alto. Sy 
They will ſoon A oc and 
by the latter end * — a freogth 
„ when they are to be taken up 
with balls of wo: 725 * 1 * 2 

in pots, 26d beet 6 Hallowee 
next ſummer, 521 . wal 211up91 [i 5 
. 6113 910 9.2289 | 


Soto the Sled of Arias Pihonthuſa. : 2 


Auricula and polyanth vs eg de hd in 
Wan ge. oo FT Nees PR NAD the 


be filled wit The eaith; about [tle middle or Nr 
of the month. On the ſurf of this mould let t 


ern 


from froſt, which 1 enter at the es of the pots to 
hurt the roots. | 
df ia. Srams and glailes; be. wanting, the p ; may- be 
plunged in à bed prepared as above, and effectually de- 
Fended by fixing hoops acrols the ded, and coreting | 
n in bad Weather. 
e the plants are to 7 ell the latter | 
N February, t beginving.of March, when they | 


$4 + 


| 


| may have the benefit of ie morning 


ſeed be ſown pretty . (moon about a quarter 
of 'an inch deep < Sito umu 


Remember to * beter ee feed 


fun, and let them 

continue there till the latter end of next month, when 

they are to be removed 1 ͤͤ 

1 ſun Erne — 191 bug drworg 
: #144 98114 em 26 1A 


9 . — i ene fe 


0¹8 1819 


are to be. turned Wi balls of 
earth, 84 — her 1 a Tak = 4 where 


e mad trim as above di- 
reQed ; and then — in a bed or border of rich 
co £8 ſhould be ſet at leaſt ſix inches aſunder 


prot 5 ered immediately, and the operation re- 
ſionally till they have taken root. Remem- 
ae den from” the fun till nay are well 


rooted: 
In his bed or 1 the layers ate to remain till 


to flower. 

he 
fe or'ſix weeks” ago, muſt be now taken from the old 
v bes Eh ſame manner as the layers 


This is a proper ſeaſon to increaſe many of the double 
flowering 6x pro rooted plants, eee, the double 
roſe;campion and catchſy, double ſcarlet lychnis, and 
double rocket, double ragged robin, batchelors button, | 
&c. by parting their roots, which is done in the fol- 
lowin manner : 

-** Where the plants have grown into large tuft, let 
the whole of each root be token enticely Ripe, > the earth. 
When this is done let it be divided, taking care that 


pray os Jo. or Bp. 


The root being thus parted inks lers fins wr 
FOO es tex the ends of SOR ME) 


17 ee arias, Es work roryſies a 
the layer, 8 ob 


— 


ONober ; and then wranſplavced 1 into the borders where | 
layers of double ſweet-williams that were layed: 


ſeparated, de el furniines | 


About the latter end of the month you may fow the | 
ſeeds of aue, 'byacinths, narciſſus s, iriv's,' — 4 


It will be much eh better 2 
in boxes, rather chan in beds, beta ol the — ay 
eaſily be removed to an situation. Theſe bones d 
be t fifteen or inches e yenoryoomgen 
twelve deep, and filled within half an lach df the- doß 
with Ge rich earth raked very fine and even. 
Ono the ſurface of this e let the ſeed/be ſows Mo- 
derately thick,” and covered about haf am int, 
with fifted earth. ' _ A1uovetts med oviy or 
When the ſeed is thivs ſown;tlet the boxes be removed 
into a ſhady ſituation, and, if the weather pruwe um. 
| lightly watered now and then. In this place — 
continue till the latter end of September, ven they muſt | 
: 
ebe 


de removed into a warmer ſitu ation. 
in beds of light earth, abet hren ,,⅜.. 


— have not boxes ſor this put poſe, 
may be 
bickd, and ſituated in a dry and warm part of, he 
garden. "7 0&8 vil 08 bin 
Lou ee, ata to_defend the 
whether ſown in beds or boxes, from /feuere! fr 
| ſnows, by laying dry Hater o on the ſurfate of the beds, 
and outſide of the boxes. o dna Hal ene 
About the latter end of Sane t March the plant will he- 
| gin to appear, and muſt be kept clear from weeds and. 
refreſhed often with way in dry weather. eon 
ed en i 4o465Þ 


Sew the Seeds of. 44— Nennen $£+240 


The ſeeds of anemonies, ranunculuſes, and * ſpring 
cyclamorns may 'now be ſown ; but it. meld be done 


in boxes or arne boch, killed” with ih liihnt 
earth, | 20 T nem 


* 


| 


Min! 


W a 


al. 


— 


» "THIE4 ©: A RD BNER 81 „N ren 
face, lends ſhould be ſown pretty  thict on the for- As foon ag th 6 and preſerve for "dined let the m be 
and covered about 4 9 1812 of. an: woah 1 10 beat or rubbed ut, and preſets | fot cre hee bags be 


wich Gfred earth. een A Ne, aon 1801 301, 211 
A 5.24 J. * 1 \.. Cleanſe the Border ders rom Weds, Ke. 78 al 


«bg Wo babe Bille Ros Th 10 40.44 N pit 55 

7 27 7 NI 13 KY x to keep eee nea 

jb be 'n imperial, martagons, red ines, Fi. weeds: In order 17 which 585 rules! be tad fie 

Solbes and Perſian ins's, narciſſuſes, ſpring crocuſſes, gone over oe, to | / 
pring g with a ſharp hoe, ooſen e as 

jonquils, and fritillarias, may now be taken uP, and the | cyt up the weeds as they appear. 


off ſets ſeparated from them. When this is done, Jet them be nearly rakad 
When this i is done the . roots 2 either be order to draw off all the weeds and e 
planted ag3in; in their proper places, or dri ae ſmooth and -en. 
pr? cd up till October, and — planted. 1 i# e 
th regard to their off-ſets, the beſt of ee | MR 2g $25 Hedges. ub igt yon 

leaff, ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds, each ſort ſe- This is the moſt proper ſeaſon ſot clipping your 
3 and remain there a year or two. | hedges of holly, yew, hornbeam, elm, lime, thorn, &c. 


+... Tranſplant 1 e provided you trim them but once in the year, for th 

. S „ (wect-willivos; lan, __ entry, R e x {conſequence 
nes, ſcabiouſes, and other perennial and biennial | And thoſe which were clipped About the beginning 

Plants, which fil} remain in the ſeed · bed, muſt be now | or middle of laſt month, will want clipping 125 about 


_ tranſplanted into nu beds. 
But remember * be done in moiſt weather, and ont "I und T of 527 
the ſooner in the month the better ; becauſe the pla — Cut Box and Thrift Edgings. - 
i Moy time to root and get ſtrength a Ws... is alſo a proper ſeaſon for cutting box and 
Let them be planted i in beds about fix inches diſtance . LY 50 1 eee bro e 
from one another every way, and direAly watered. The decayed flower ſtalks of your thrift edging would 


Aſter ſlanding about two months, they muſt be tranſ- no be cut off, and where the ſides have grown uneven - 
3 e they are to they ſhould be reduced tw offer wich 'b 2 of garden 
remain. 1 157" ſheers, oun F 
n Tin flowering Planti. * St 8 p at the points. 
e e e lenk erer all r flowering plan Water Annual and Perennial Plants. | 
and wherever you perceive any — advance in -4 Remember to water your atinual and tian links 

and firaggling manner, let them be either cut | frequently. in dry weather: thoſe of the former pte- 

off cloſe, or ſhortened. And . the ſhoots of ſerved in pots, wi ill require it three or four times a week, 
different branches interfere with one another, let them | At the ſame time let all the dead leaves on your annual 
be ſhortened, that every branch may ſtand ſingle ; for | plants be taken off; and the ſtalks of thoſe perennial 
flowers' always, appear to greater advantage when they plants that have done blowing be cut down, a little of 
ſtand clear of- each nets than when they are blended | the old earth taken from the ſurface and replaced with 
2 22 n freſh, and the pots ſet in a hady place. 0 n dans 
wain ans, well ſuppor wi ſtakes, „Y dr go 

and ee been and decayed uppor pulled off. Mow Groſs Walks and Lawns. 5 

All. che ſlioote produced near the ground by ſtrong Te will be neceſſary to continue the mowing 3 07 Fg 
branching annual flowers, ſuch as French and Afri- | walks and lawns, once a week at leaſt. 
can marigolds, &c. ſhould be cut away, and a foot at] It will be allo neceſſary to poll and roll them fre- 
leaſt of — ſtalk left above the ſurface. By this | quently ; for otherwiſe the worm-caſts and other pro- 
means the plants will form handſome and regular heads, | tuberances on the ſurface will greatly e 2224 


the, lowers. will, have more liberty to grow, and ſhow 51 7 
een eee advantage. | | | Gravel Walks. i) „ nos: 

nile : wilt n. 1 to keep your gravel vl entirely Fry 
Gather Flower-Seeds. | from weeds and other liter and to roll ien aue 8 
The feeds of ſuch flowers as are now ri vipa ould bags 1 5; | at rages 
thered in adryday amd ſpend to dry man uiry ſhady plac, | he aries mehr ag e 
9 901 e, vinton oo 11444 var Hg 391199 10} 32698 29 3d 
14710 %% Cobb hy tat ante th 11990 3.30 RT XII 10 

e e 6 K T T K „ W „ . eee. 


nig 45 oa! 31 111 ($9519 Am 


| _- 83 which let a bed be made n hens 
Work to be dene in hs Kirenss bes lat wonth, in + well Geer pare of F 


Gan n. 

| | den to the ſun, for their rece 
3 bt. WY 2 39 hs Goh the bed is finiſhed, PRaſe: 9 — 1 82 
| {root m Mate er latter ere ben rere 
1 ſown or damaged leaves, and plant them in rows about three 


* | | - 
* A Ws 4 , 
re 


Tut be time to remove the nh If : betwee 
into VT; Was 16 19316 3090s 83 Ear . Mowing 7 YO; n Nas 


- 


3 1053 334 DINSSI 51 14912 
plants in ibe rows. - 
deſtr the 3 A * IS 5 a0 % 2 

Give the piknts > tle! ater to ſettle the earth about 
their Tue, is (60h; "ds they "are Tet; but be fute not to 
pour the water upon chem tos haſtiſy, left you break 
their leaves, or waſh the earth into their heafts. 
The plants being thus fer, put on the frame and glaſſes 


for a few days till the plants have taken root, remem- 


bering to ſhade the plants ſrom the rays of the ſun; when 
the glaſſes are to be retnoved,” and only applied in very 
heavy rains, during an interval of a month at leaſt, 
7 261911) Michathas Cauliflower, | 
About the end of this month, ſome of the cauli- 


15907- BO 


— 


flowers planted out in July for a Michaelmas crop, | 
Win bee 0 2 , 


gin to ſhow their flowers. The plants muft 
therefore be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of 
_ plant, and keeping them entirely free from 
weeds. . | | 
At the ſame time remember if the weather proves dry, 
to form the earth like a baſon round each plant, and 
pour Water therein ; for this will ſo greatly encourage 
their growth, that they will produce large heads in 


October and November. Whereas their heads would | 


have been ſmall at the proper ſeaſon, had the plants 
been denied a ſufficient degree of moiſture, ' 
UI in 4 © 2 „ 1 N 


4 aner 
During the firſt or ſecond week in this montb, your 
laſt grop ol broccoli muſt be tranſplanted into the place 
where they are to produce their heads. 
Id order to this, let a rich ſpot of ground be dug for 
theſe plants in a warm fituation, and the broccoli plant- 
ed in rows a foot and à half aſunder, allowing the ſame 
diſtance, between the plants in the owe. 
With regard to the broccoli planted out in the pre- 
ceding month, they want no other care than that of hoe- 
ing the ground, and deſtroying the weeds between the 
rows, and of drawing up the earth round the ſtems of 


the plants. 9 
n Re , Cabbage Plants. 


About the middle of this month, the cabbage-plants 
ſown; the ſecond week in Auguſt, for an early crop next 
ſummer, muſt be pricked out into nurſetry- beds. 

Let, therefore, a piece of good ground, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, be dug for that-purpoſe, and laid out in beds 
three ſeet and a half Wide. 

When the beds ate ready, thin out the beſt plants re- 
gularly in the ſeed- bed, leaving the ſmaller for a fort- 
night longer; and plant them in rows lengthways of 
the bed, about four inches aſunder, leaving an interval 
of fix inches between the rows. Remember to cloſe the 
ground well about their ſtems, and to leave the ſurface 
ſmooth between the plants. | 


As ſoon as the plants are ſet, give them alittle water, | 


and if the weather be dry, repeat the watering two or 
three times during the firſt week or ten days, when the 
plants will have taken good root. "41 


12. Coaoletborti. : 


0 
4 
6 


7 time in the beginning of this month, many of 
the forwardeſt of hi ä plants ſown the lauer end 


TH GRE NEN 4 5 10 D 


of July, will be fit to plant our inte the phicts 


2 8 * <> © © 3 1 43 — — 
2 ens 218 OI DE 2 nd . | 
« = : * 


61 18 4203 26&-nogt 2A... 
% 3 \g 32 ko +7 Nair vber Te tagd (yi them {6 | 
deep”as to bury their hearts, for that would inevitably: | 
or eight inches apart in the rows. 


tant from one another. 


** . 5 * 14 2% © 7 281 0 
| Your hoe ſhould be ſharp, and of a middle ite; Mat 
the weeds may be cut up clean, m. 

# > : « £28: 4 IRS 1 enn ru — 


never be ſuffered to 


— 


„ 


= 


* 5 


oy rg to remain, wr $4 SEA 

t therefore a piece of ground be dug for their re- 2 
ception, in a part of the garden where the, cutting winds © 
in the wioter have the leaſt power; and there pla 
in rows ten or twelve inches afunder, and the Þ ants fix, ; 


lanted 


- 


S649 # $14 $944 41 8 Hupe 


Turm n bewege „e 
The turneps ſown the preceding month mult now be 
hoed out regularly, leaving them about eight inches dir 


Jo 7900 


f s . mnage. | * = 75 4 . ＋ 
The ſpinnage ſown in Auguſt muſt now be cleared 
and thinned out regularly, to the diſtance of four of five, 


inches, either by the hand or hoe. But remember t 


leave the ſtrongeſt plants, and to clear the whole bed 
perfeAly from seln, 080% eee 


If you omitted to fow ſpinnage laſt month; it may Ml 
be done, 2 1 it be not deferred longer than the 
middle of the month. It will ſucceed toletably well, 
if the ſeed be ſown in a rich warm ſoil. . T 15 

7 Onions; 2 non 


Your beds of onions ſown the beginning or midd 
of Auguſt will now want weeding ; for the weeds mult 
get the ſtart of the plants. This 
work muſt be done very carefully, and entirely by 


hand; otherwiſe many of the young plants will de drawn 
{ up with the weeds. 


But the onions need only-be-thin«: 
ned, at preſent, except in. thoſe places where they tiſe in 
cluſters. 3 1. ee 36 50h: Ho 
* y Lettuces, 7 ug! m 


Towards the latter end of this month, the different? 


ſorts of lettuces ſown in Auguſt, for ſpring uſe; Mute 


N „ Fr 
: A 

. 

$3 3 


— 


be 1233 out where they ate to continue. 18919 Ck 
t therefore a warm border, under a ſouth Wall Ur 


other fence, be prepared for their reception j obſeryitg, 


whea you dig the ground, to lay the border ſomewhats 


ſloping to the ſun, and afterwards to rake the ſurfate 
ſmooth and even. | Nr $9148 gan 


plants be drawn out of the 


broken or decayed leaves, let them 


aſunder, allowing the ſame diſtance between the plants 
in the rows. enn 2% ks. >; 12 e ; - 
If the greater part of theſe plants ſurvive the winter, 


near one half of them may be removed in the (pringeds 
and planted in a more open expoſure ; while the reſt 


may remain in the border to cabbage early. 43317 
It is not yet too late to ſow a little lettuce-ſeed for 
ſpring uſe, provided it be done in a rich ſpot of ground 
during the firſt week in the month. 120 + £447 if 


Snail bellecinge ---/ 


4 „ 
+ 4 : 4 4500. 


* 


; The ſeels of ere and rape, 


earth, and in a warm ſituation. 


E 


' The ſeeds'ſhould be ſown in ſhallow drills, and be- 


vered about a quarter of an inch deep with light 1. 
. | * © 


* 


% 


& 5 
? 2. 
* ' k 7 


When the border is thus 8 let ſome of the beſt 
ced- bed, and aſter trimming“ 
the ends of their roots à little, and picking off al-the"t 
planted im rows! 
!engthways of the border, abobt four or Ave nene“? 


| | ſhould be ſown, every week or ten days, in rich, light 
My : * 4 * 


7 - 


_- 


” 9 


— 


- 
U 
- 


*» yaw 9 $43 +5 Tan. * een 
1 ge ö Golan... "6 83 LW IF aft 


. — 
two feet and a half between the trenches. 

Take up the plants, trim Their roots and 
and pant one- row: in _ n 


1 0 aſunder. 
4 me Barth up Ctery. : | 
The rows of celery planted in trenches during 5 
mer months, muſt be earthed up. Remember to do it 
ben the plants are dry, to break the earth well, and to 
r without breaking the ſtalks, 
or buryiog the hearts | 


as tags; 


? rs ue of this month ſome endive muſt be 
_ planted out on a diy ſpot, in a warm ſituation, for win- 
ter ufe. Let the plants be a foot diſtant from one an- 


other every way. 
5 Blanch Endive. 
Let the leaves of endive be tied together, 


the weather and plants are dry, in order to blanch it; 


obſerving to tie up ſuch plants only as have arrived at, 
or neat, their full growth. The leaves muſt be gather- 


By the . this month 
| be „. 0 A 3U 


> 


X r cardooms will 
ficient. height for blanchin 
— tek a2 


"therefore their leaves be gathered up, and 


he 


regularly together with 8 beginning at 
bottom, and winding the bands of hay pretty cloſe 


hem, 
4 When this is done, let the earth be well broke, and | 


laid up about the plants as high as they are tied. 


| |. » . Muſrrooms, 
This whe Gola for beginning to prepare the dung, 
in order to make muſhroom beds. 


et it will de neceſſary before the beds are made, to 
aan quantity of the ſpawn, in or - 
n to. plant. in the bed. 
The ſpawn of muſhrooms, from which only they are 
ted, looks like a white mouldiheſs ſhooting out 
rings. It is frequently found the 
| 42 beds, or . re Muc 
F 
as to tot it. proc 
by mining ſome long ſlable-dung. which has not been 
Saane with ſtrong earth, and | 
this mixture under cover, where it cannot 
where the aif may be excluded from it as 


.: {ſhould not be di 
| E 


1 HE GAR DE NRG N AUBND'A R. 


"The feed en the lat week in the month, muſt be co- 
— eaten at Roo lo 


In order to this, — — 
be dug, —— 2 


led about the roots of muſhrooms, and ſuch earth as is 


ery when muſhrooms lprig up r 
eee re 
*| 0 


-procure this ſomwn, the-yround ſhould'be 4 


there found full of ſmall white knots, which are the off. 
ſets, or young muſhrooms, ſhould be gathered 
up, ſo as not to break either the Jumps or tbe earth 
about them. This ſpawn ſhould be kept >= till you 
have occafion to uſe it; for the drier it is; the better ic 
will take to the bed, as has been remarkably experienced 

Mr. Miller, who declares that he never ſaw thoſe 
8 produced fo ſoon, or in fo 44 * plenty, as from 

cel of their ſpawn, which had lain near the oven 
4 a ſtove for upwards of four months, and was become 
' fo dry that be defpaired of its ſucceſs, 


„ AIG 1 n | 


together about the plants, as thigh as you intend to earth | 


en 4 ntity of the ſpawn is procured, let 
the beds e wendllell, 1 with 
Litter, but not thrown in a heap to ferment. The beſt 
dung for this purpoſe, is that Which has lain ſpread 


abroad for a month or lon 
5 ſhould be about two feet 


The breadth of theſe 
and a half at the bottom, nd their length 3 
to the the quantity of muſhrooms intended to be E, 
. 242 1 be made on 05 2 7 ee 
ground, upon it Rest a ng. 
8 dene met, 19 upon this about four — 
deep of 12 earth ; then a couch of dung about ten 
inches thick, and upon that another layef of earth ; 
Y | contraQting the an of the bed all the nah till it ter- 
, minates like the ridge of a houſe. This may be done 
with three layers of dung, and as many of earth. 
When the bed is fini , it ſhould be covered with 
litter, or old thatch, as well to prevent its dr Ting, as to 
keep out the wet ; and after it has anita eight or 
ten. days in this ſituation, it will be of a proper tempe- 
tature for receiving the ſpawn. 
The bed being thus in readineſs, the thatch or litter 
ſhould be taken off, the fides of the bed ſmoothed, and 
a covering of rieh ory earth laid all over it about an 


inch thick. 
long i 


| Vpon this the ſpawn fhould be plead; by 
ng down; and then the 


in lumps about two or three inches aſunder, 
manner as to prevent their ſlippi 
whole covered gently with the ſame light earth as was 


| uſed before, about half an inch deep. 


The of litter ſhou}d then bet 
the bed, ſo thick as to ated from wer, nd 
vent the drying oo IK 

If the weather be temperate; and the ſpawn en 
the beds about the middle of the month, the muſhrooms 
vill come up about the middle of October. Sometimes, 
indeed, the beds will not yield any muſhrooms for near 
fix months after their being planted: but the gardener 
at this diſappointment ; 4 


- 
** 


ln and £0 


ener 
2 theſe — 


. HY 


drt. 


„ 
- 


kcepin gather eonſftangly ing of rhojfture, | 
__andyaboveall,,noves — them 40 veceite tum 
t.; for that/would/inewitably: {pawn 
ab. Ne fu ls 14119 mt} »f vie — 
Tue muſhrooms: produced-froth theſe bedgthaver a 
much ſiner flavour than any gathered in the ſields rund 
if the above ditections are obſtrved, may be hwtfin 
plenty dur ing the hole year: for ſinglached will 
continue good for ſeven months at leaſtʒ and : 
quantities, if the ſpawn takes Kind. . 0 
1 1Yourhould remember, when 4 of are 
deft to take away the ſpa en, and it up in 
ay p ace. Ull che proper ſeaſon for uſing it arrives, 
which ſhould not be fooner than” five or ſix weeks, 
that it may have time to dry well before it is put into 


24 wybed ; ſor, otherwile, there 2 * ſoars 9 5 


its ſuccee ding. : <4; 
aut as Ladle as + * 2 | 

* N 4: «Fe: — — 1 1 Bp 1% u. 
Ne eg nals 


, Dig and Tratch the Gun for ano Plantations.s! 


Till the ſeaſon for "digging. "and trenching the 
2 where you intend 
ng ſtacks. for -fruit-trees ; a 


W 


* 79 * 221. , '} Ly 


3... 29 
. 


o Where you in- 


* 


| 4 
>. 


POT P14 r 


it © # 


far. 6 } 


Tr an 


1225 
% + Jp? e 


aw ma begin * eiofptind, he the laſt week 10 
many of the more hardy y kinds of trees and 
epyed, eſpecially if the | 


the 
thes {io fe Lare, /are then 
Mer be ſomething mofſt. 


5 1 EY tb weather ſhould- be very 
chem a" plentiful watering as ſoon as they 


ive 
ante. 
attend the trinfplabtiog of trees | 


Pew 4 


, you muſt be 


advantages 
Fe after the leaves decay; they will haye time to take 
root befgre the froft i is ſevere enough to prevent it; and 


. 8 ſammer they will be ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
u ght of that ren hurt them. 


ek 8, however, be remembered, that ſuch trees N 


only mould be now kranſplanted, * whoſe leaves are ab- 
fdarely Yeeayed ; for with regard to the reſt, they muſt 
coptipue _ time longer before they are removed. 


„ Tranſplant Fruit. Tu. 


ern 5 
_ Al thoſe ee whoſe leaves 2 0 d, 


anted at the latter end of this — 
| Bat be ſure vo give hem docne water, if the weather be 


A. bb ECL 


day 
* Ne Stocks to Bud br. Graft upon, 


the laſt e Sinmpach, the ſtocks raiſed | 


budding: or -grafting- different kinds of fruit upon, bro 
wn be tranſplanted into the places where they are to 


Linds 


THE . 


the 


to, pl ant 175 a, nurſery of 
ant, out, zoung, foreſt trees, ar any kind | 


# 


8 broad, and four rows ſhould be planted i 


+ off 


| Gooleberty and currant · trees 2 
eumings, about che mid ot latter end of the month. 
They will indeed ſugeced, if the 
any time between chen midule of chi month, And rhe 5 
latter end of February; but thoſe in tui, or 
the ſucceeding month, generally małe the ſibeſt trers. 
Remember that the cuttings; either of the gooſe ber? y 
or currant- tree, muſt be taken from the ſams year's 
(hoots, and be ſtom ten to fiſtee n inches in length: they 
* ee in 5 * y border. n ee 
oneyſuckles may. propagated from cuttings, 
94 the N of the Denken ww! nay” | 
e cuttings d be from tr ten, 00- 
twelve inches 100 length, 155 Wie A 


| 


| 


3m, x9 


boot aſunder, ! e ſix or ok 5 bt inches 1 in etws 
ach cutting muſt t about, half. way. into, the 
earth, 
The laurel and P 


ortugal laurel may be prepagated by 


cuttin $ an time this month ; but the.cu he 
planted in 2 oy border. :tipgs, muſt 


Let the cuttings be taken from the moderate g growing 
ſhoots of the fame year's growth, reef to cut 
off with each ſhoot two or three inches of the laſt 
| year” $ wood; for __ * rendet * ſucceſs More cer- 
neee 4 3:04 bg 2498 ws 26.3 

When you Wee provided urſelf. with a"(oRcitht 
number of cuttings, take off all the leaves from tue bot - 
tom half way up the ſhoot ; plant them iu à ſhady'bor- 
der, putting each cutting as ſar into the ehrt a5" 4s 
ſtripped of its leaves, and give t them a little water us ſoon 


as t 
5 4 4p + Deftroy Hab. Margot 23 ve 


»0Revacth bet" to hoe the intervals between! the 10 0, of 
all kinds of trees and mrubs, during dr welther, io of - 


der to deſtroy all the weeds before the ation ke 


be , 
Faces every part iy ö cel Nl WR 
J 25 e for dhe gv aſt 


free from w 
at this ſeaſon. „ {gf e ee lh aft n * has' 
Ib F RUITS»GARDEN, 
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| "Plan Strawberries. n 


; An time this month is 4 pr "feat 
Attaw y time provided a 2. 


weather be very hot and dry, it will be roper-to dt 
the work kill ine middle or! Sp of E 


The beds intended for theſe plants ſhould be --2-— 


ch 
lowing an interval br — "of E tteeh'6r oh LP, 
broad betten the 8975 


in to weed, ner, ar 


remain. e e ee enn ee PRE e e ee 7 r. 
4 ”  Tratfplont green ie; Powe / of NE Eon nl 
e * * en Ever 1 * * r 1 1 ern 1 „ 
a Is, ; Portugal laurels, rt; ah, Look oer your. vines ance.more; 2 


as, and net other kinds of evergreens, may be 
ah ahout the, middle, on towaids the, Jaugr gad of 
onth ; 105 they, will then take gogt freely 3 but fe- 
to give them Nee 


aur. „ e e Ae bee, l. e ee e 


* 


tranſ e TE 


ſup and 
er bog nf — | 


ez ſom 
and nn of eye 


| 0 


: 


go 
At the nme time; if e Iined have 
made oots ſib ee ber, let 
em de fupbes off loſe; / art Mot only uleleſt, 
bur weil Alo dra A pat of of the couriſhinone” from 
, the frult. W 2104 14 Dtn Mi e A. 
1g 9269 %% Pike, Niger 7 e., önnen 1909 195 


U 10% 10! 
a gain 4 and wherever 
dratickes to be looſe, Gegen from > 1 lee them 
12 up in 8 proper places. By this means 
In" no danger of being broken _by e 
th, a a, tie fame" bt; the fruit wil enjoy | 
of the fon to ripen 
wits e He, 20 #45 frule de he boo much co- 
leaves, let (ome of them be diſplaced, But 
Fenetiber tha wis is only to be practiſed where they 
e uhremmonly Mick "Fer a ſufficient quantity of leaves 
fam.» $7- 44) Pte mi ue f 
ou thuſt Rill contioue your bil, of ſugared water, 
Womb to ach "hy waſps, flies, &c. which will other- 
15 devour t your fruit; eſpecially. your 
erh bell r indeed of ſecuring the latter, i is to 
put the fineſt and ripeſt bunches into bags made ſor 
that purpoſe; theſe will be an effectual ſecurity both 
againſt, inſets and birds, _ 
"i; Your figs. will alſo require-phials of ſweetened water 
ber bung up in different parts of the trees; for Nac 
bana, fer N en of 1 fruit. 


f - 
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Gather e and Pears. 


| 20% ſorts. of your. apples and pears will be fit for 
onth. 
> But remember. to let this work be done in dry wea- 
ef, apd hen the. fruit, are perfectly dry, otherwiſe 
e will ſoon, rot, They. will begin to drop. apace 
4015 e trees, when they have attained their full ma- 


yy WA and. whenever this happens, let the fruit be 
cried, 


Make Preparations for Planting. 


Towards the litter end of this month, you may be- 
giw-to. prepare” the ; 428 cen rhe you intend to make 
ogui plantation: K 

f an entire new border Avilerat]-qvecs be deſigned, 


#3230 


0.3 Ile, »& 
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gd e 


ad 


be jm 


125 ry 


let the ground be ed in the manner re 
in — eee, rein 
N 
51 e Fix Oren ve Frownn-Gauou 
br (anz 16- * | 
hs ors $ Wa Ramencules 8. 
9 565 & late to ſow anemony A 

05 by ber ite dots, at the: } 
e uit ue gde pot, bouts eren, 
filled with rich light earth, a0 the ſurface id 
2 n ſeed, ch Tort Tepark . p! Ft 
qr e wi REI) * e 

7 N 41 * 


* 


your peach; 5 and other i 0 wel 


perceive any of the 


en to the aaa and n of the 
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be mk about the middle 40 ates, end of this | 


| 
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eginning, of che [they 


paſt flowering, may now be propagated by p 


of the month. 
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lod 17 vin. 
1 1165 900 wy | 
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0 i651, 18 L2149491G od. 2b; * elaidw. 0 18 
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425 a, 5 7. OW 


K af 4b e hyainths} erowe/imagetials:fri4 
tiHarias, 1 hu baiis-aotrd fle vera; | 
ebe (wa Bither in Senner they pur 


ores lic}. adi Semi 2met. 54) 1s. 
he earth muſk be rich and light, broken vety'fine; 
and. rfage laid ver [\moothabd even 201 a. 
.W en the earth 8 3 let the feeds: be 
ſownien, the furfacty'gach, fort: ſeparataly, andicoreret} 
n Hebt nn 2 half an inch thich. 1107] 
* 1 d ona 9010, gniwolls 05d 0555 ni 


1 Sow Auriculs GCndj . 


Vow | max mm b = feeds 7 9565 Lurietlaß Fay Hrge Jo 
or boxes, filled with rich earth, brok 
pots or ſurface mate ver finooth a i Sf 0 in Nay un 


The ſeed ſhould be fown ptett 16 ae oo 


and covered with. light rich ea 

an inch thick. ' wh, 

"ae ſoon as the ſeeds are ſown, the — or boxes ſhould 
| be placed out of the reach of the mid-day Tun, till to- 


wards the latter end of the 72 and then 1 remgyed 
into a watiner ſituation," Wenn 
W eto} av379 ad "£16 £1007 '2 oo wo if 


— Finale hotel Pides.oc 2659/54) 
"This is a proper ſeaſon fot incresſing roſe Canipion, 
ſcarlet lychnis, campanulas, catch-flies, ag, bft 
fibrout-rooted plants by flips. , _ 


Theſe plants generally grow ba toes; nt where Hh 
ben let the whole be entirely taken up „parted, 
lanted ag Ii in the orders w 


LO 


* roots of geiles, 


erer 


14, 


„ "Fs / 


In the ſame 4 you MOD a - 

polyanthuſes, double chamomile, thrift, gemianella, 
ſaxifrage, and London pride. Let theſe. likewiſe, 2 75 0 
they are increaſed to large bunches, be taken up, 912 
vided, and then planted in a ſhady border, about 5 or 


fix inches afunder. 

The double rocket, double 73 gged robin, 4 ' ble 

batchelor's button, double flexion, leonurus, 12 

flower, and all other fibrous - rooted plants that ar Hi 
rting, 

out t E be 


FA einn ae 


2200 E. 


roots z but it will be N of done ab 


Nos. He 

Tranſolam Plain 4 ah Havre Pk 
This is a proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting pionies, the - 
different ſorts of flag icis's, e fraxinell,, and 


other plants of that kind. 
The roots are to be taken u U gg den 
are o c inge * 


plates ala in are tre 0 ec 
„ini 


11414 i 11 * 200 
. Tranſplant hardy Shrubs and Tree. 
You in, about the latter end of Goo th, 
to aalen CR ends of hardy Aer Sa 
will then. { ſucceed, and hose 55 e ient 
= _ e 12 e 05 1 hey 
1 wy el oo, re Ing. 
Pre 
Alt th PEE" 2 


5 


161 f 
3.0 V 190 


e 111 W prep zi con 


repre 
rates 
time for platiting your Foal ha 70 ein 


250 du A 9 of 
In 


I 155 K 


e 


practiſed »by:ithoſe who! are :ourious in thefe Kk 
flowers. "ae if this be 
de dug one 


deep and one ſhoveling, and, 


divided. A0! 

When the W prepared, Felt bed 
into beds three feet and 2 half or four feet broad;” la 
thecarth) in a rou 
Four or ſive rows 


20 as 


arted 


form,” higheſt in the middle, 


and the ſame diſtance between the roots ; for n 
0 greater advantage to theſe. flowers, than 
Tt 


ſufficient room. 


will de nec ry to bury, 1 theſe 1 roots ſo deep i in 
d, that their crowns may 
e es below the ſurface of the bed. 


Plant Ranunculuſes and ne 


the 


— 
2 1971£! 


© About the middle or latter end of this month it will. 
alſo * time to prepare the ground for planting the |. 


GER orts of your anemonies and ranunculuſes;-- 

intend theſe roots in beds by themſelves, let 
enten about three feet and a half or four feet 
5 laying, them ſomewhat rounding, as Was men- 


tlöned above with regard to thoſe intended for byacinths 


and tulips. 


When the beds are ready, let the roots be planted i in 


inches every way from one another; and 


t. ſix 
1 698 ot three inches deep. 75 
Tue above diſtances are conſiderably greater "thao 
| what is commo ly allowed for theſe flowers ; but room 
is of the utmoſt "py Darts to them for the Fab will 
be much larger, and. ſhew themſelves to much greater 
advantage, than when they are placed cloſer together. 
At the me im 
and con equently increaſe much Ines 


6 K 0 is told Plant Bax.” 


About t 
ſeaſon * 


*w#nted, for it will then take root freely ; but re- 


pod (5, to give the box a plentiful. watering as ſoon, as 


the” + <dgings are planted... 


"This is allo 5 very proper time for repairing any box 
l „1 planted ; or removing them where they 


Raye gri wick: and clumſy... In order to which, the 
ging Kor e taken 45 the roots parted 
15 proper quantity; 0 f the box be flipped, 3 


wad immediately planted down again in a cl cloſe b 
7907 mopth. after ple 


winter. 
* 1 


i nr 146,304 ne * 3% 


1 Coyiarfont, aid other Potiiel Plinti! © 


49 the latter end of 1 9s month, ſome © 


2 


5e Pinks, tw ect · wil 


ly, Bowe nes, 3 
5 Tons, K 


| = — be 4 d. 
Bari it will 7 0 rhe ge the a 5, ee ame, 
| 1 $591 10 e Fn BF Wg. 44 wy ny 
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THEO GARDENERS: 


In order to which, let beds be EST ane at leaſt a fort- 
nigh if you; 
pe og repaint ply {you 
of! 


thouphe too much, let the 


t the ſame rd the foil 5 well broken-and 
at once noufiſh the plants, and cloſe & 
aying | 
theſe'roots ate then to be planted 
in each bed, allowing nine inches between row = os 


. — 
be at leaf four or 


= ſituation ; — 


e time they will produce much ack e 
| By this' method the plants will be much bester oa 


middle of this. month is a yery proper 
for beginning to plant box, where new edgings 


tom wet than by that 'comithonly owe] 6f,, Harde) 
to lay the pots down on one fide, t if K £61 hr ehienc 
of this kind cannot be bad, the Ws nuſt be laid a0 


Win 


| 0 the, will be well rooted 
and d che 'cdgings ES 22 W the whole 


2e 


81 10 


n 


gu n — * 


„At the n many of 3 

out from | into .nurſeryb AER os ; 
280, may, pow; be pee taken, vp with balls, of 

MH apes their, ney anted ybere then rin: 

tended to remain, By this praQice the plants Ae 

feel their removal. But do. net forget to give each plane 

as ſoon as. remoyed ' A 1 watering ; for tor thee | 


rats; 1136) 4% 1091918 ＋ 18 F 
| Moiagment' of cena To 


Tout carnaon en 1 wg e 


any of them Mill remain on th ane er 2 7 
tranſplanted ſome time before . $16 pbk 


NY 116% * 


* 1 1 
1 85 


53 if 


that they may, have time ee | * 
winter. ö * 72 | 
You. may p lant the chose 1 i, 9 75 

ſmall pots, in order to their being mare: * 


Juring the ſevere weather in the winter. 
mon ſorts may be planted in nurſery-be rr a 
ſome of the trongeſt layers 5 
planted out at once into ns borders where f v4 
tended to flower. | nd; 
+ With regard to thoſe 15yers'that were planted bp in pot 
or beds during the former month, let them be 
now and then, if the weather proves dry z and he kutx.is 
keep wean entirely free From weeds.” 1h: 9 i 3 
"Management of duricals Plants js Pn, 0 
All your auricula plants in pots will now require ur. 
tention, particularly thoſe rl onthe ſhifted woch. 
If the weather prove very dry, po muſt be 5 
watered now and then: on the awe ifu'preat'deal 
of rain falls, they muſt be defend 
much wet will rot their roots, | 
Let therefore the.pots containin Ns choi 


om it for too 


be placed together in 2 bed arched oyer Wich h 
when the weather is vely wet, W 
canvas be drawn over the aw to e the pla 


122 


on one ſide, that the plants 2 — not receive tas 1 


moiſture, which would geftroy” em. = Fn Sh | 


e — Flower Stalks.; mm ö 
Remember to go 1 AR 

ting down the n of ſu plants as are 
theſe ſhould never be ſuffered to ſtand 
bloom is over, ſor dead ſterns have a very: ne} ure 
n among plants, whether growing or in 


Trim flnvering Plants, 
Examine. freq 


off all ſtraggling RTE ar | 


thoſe m are weak and AGES: 51 .Ml 
damag ed. leaves: 1 15 


= 


\s =» *D K 1 


. " ou 


At 1 e time Fe vp to ſtakes ſtakes ſuch, plants, PL, 
been th e wind 
een thrown . by th iba ep OT: 75 


tly improve the elegant appcarance of ſag lobes | 
3 CEOS 5 AE 62 gy it _ bon 


Jou 27 «longs, wv v 
4 2 — 


3 


91717 52 
ny priced es Rats bean 


'T laſt month under frames, ſhould about 
0 


. bell-glafſes, and place one of chem over each elump of 


rann. b on raiſed 


925 
ſooner” the: better, that the box) may have time to re- 


7 Glas 26 Hindniom mails n 514) o 0 Bud's 


* ide 12551 e Hedges: 3 1540 9mis 15 


kedgth that RH rein unchipped; muff now | 
1 fi S e a pe 5d" the middle | * 
of fe theft; For the fioors will i foon a ge too ges 
öfärd ness © 67 73 5 
R to keep your Seer, in the beft order? for 
otherwiſe the work will be tedious, and badly per 


lee gas of 4h th⸗ hedg es of Al drte be ae 25 
ſtriitht as poſſible, and in fuch a manner, that the hedge 
— rum ſomewhat tapering from the bot 


* 


With regard to the top, the  vtmoſt Eare ſhould 'be taken 
En eri even. 
A 1 


F 4 * - 
- «@ 4 « A N „ 9 © _ 


['} vu 
1/116 16 200 47G- lun Borders,  . _ + 18 
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x 


to the top; 
for the former ſhould always be broader . the latter. 
| walks 0⁰ 


Ei particular car * your borders, at 


wat v5 | 


age) $3 44h 2 * 
9% Lo bt aan 13 #1 
1 ory 57 —— 215 


Work to be done in the Krrens x-| 
GARDEN... | 
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46 with eule. Plants, fe. nl an 

OSE cauliflower plants which were pl planted 
the latter 
f this month, be planted out under hand or bell- | 
alan 1 er —— the weather ſhould prove very wet 
wh eed not be covered at all with the 
ih * even in —9 —— of heavy rains, let the | 
tilting up the glalles. 


— the 
wer plants ſhould be removed into the place 
are to remain, But as they are to be covered | 
with ban or r bell glaſſes, two or three of the plants are 


to be put under each glaſs. 
The ground for theſe plants ſhould be rich and light, 


aa 0 N part of the garden, where water 4s 
ae nd in winter. 
ore the ground is dug, let ſome good rotten dung 
be ſpread upon the ſurface, and then dug ſpade deep, 
taking — to — 4 the clods very wal, and to duty the 
Wl at! 6 4001214 3. $44 4 


2 hen this. is done, let the ground be divided into 
belle three feet wide, allowing a foot and a half between 


taking off the glaſſes, 
The beds being thus laid out, ſtretch your line along 
the middle of catch bed from one end to the other, and at 
three: feet put in two or three plants, within four | 
—_— inches of each other, and cloſe the earth well 
about their rote and ſtems, giving them 2 en er, 
watering to ſettle the earch about theit roots. 
As ſoon #s the planting is finiſhed, bring your band or 


bight, removing): them in the mornin 
3 continues miid and dry. Mg 2 
uit uren nbe weather ig extremely!) wet, ehe gla 


week of this month, ſome of your beſt | 


'r 13 ; az? ; 1 
-T 0 * . 


the beds for the convegiency of puttigg on, raiſing, or | 


Oe 
0 ate and 


hob pear ol th 3 71 50 oy,” as be +5 nog 


{2950148 —— at tr Lcd . 093; 101 


10 #87 ee mötwelf freuen, 
ou rudy in hade a Aifagteenbie appearar Thy 


i it bar flible to mow the graſs with 
g * > W., TIEN der ki Fered to , tow yery, 


* 851 

me "td keep e Cages of A tl 
2 —— raver Ja 43 1 And 2 00 
"Theſe 1 Bris 1d be cut tack "A forth night” Juring 1. 


2 
Rell er Was.” 


Nein 6H 

It will. eflary,, 1 you, Foul he how your gravel... 72 
ak Ay Ko 

4 ee e 


4 
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Worc! 


hi "4 


well, 


ould you fl 


2 25 bp 


Nar 


whe upon them. N 7254 


75 15 dict ef + 3g Ih $ 5 
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en of Wes mts”, on the Salt ide,” def hack 
in that poſition with props, to admit air to * plants: 
in froſty weather they muſt be kept cloſe, 

If you have not hand or bell-glaſſes, you may Nene 
ſome of your plants into a' warm border, where they, 
will, if the winter be mild, produce tolerable beads, 15 
the ſpring, _ 


£153 $8 


4 54 
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Cabbage Plants. 


'A fo of your early cabbage plants may be remoyed 
into the beds where they are to cabbage next ſutymer by 
about the middle or £95 end We the month, {OO 

In order to this, let ſome 0 1 gung be ſpread + 

un 


over the ſurface, and the g dug one ſpage detp,” 
remembering to bury the dung properly. in the bottom of ; 


* trench. 

When the ground is ready, let the plants be ſet in 
rows two feet aſunder, and the ſame diſtance Apart in 
the rows, 

As it often happens that cabbage plants removed eatly. 
into. an open ex oſure, are, in ſevere winters, killed b 
the froſt, it will be prudent to let ſome of Ad 


cabbage plants remain in nurſery beds made in a —.2 


| ſituation, till January or February, that you may haue 
plants to ſupply any defects in the mer, or even to 


form new plantations. 1.116 Ul 

Let therefore all your cabbage latins that fill remain 
in their ſeed- beds, be now removed into nutſer y beds at 
the beginning of this month, that they may have time 
to get ſtrength before the ſevere weather begins. And | 
"remember to let the beds be made in a warm ſituation, 
and to e ——ww neonates? W41 


| | * > 907, 20 ian 
2 e Pran. 


* WY i ** Ist b 

"Let is 0 between and Kon ty te brett 

[which were ſet late ery ee: e 11 

earth dra un up about their 7225 oe this 1 will 76 1 l 4 
uemoſtadyantage.g0 them, provided, it be ons early jg. 
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_ ge 


bas 16911 Nr > 64d 1 * -achp t en 7 thoſe which eis placed chm; eoderdrarates) 


Ne menü n, e K en pg c 72 


month for an ea y crop 1 
But remembex.$@ plant Wenig, warm border under 


a ſouth wall kts enge, in ogg xo feet and a half 


W (PRIDE 3 yoo ee inches, agar ip, 
RS e bit 


4 pretty i of rich nth, 


en. e . N 


800 rich earth, about four Ke broad, 
gtüsled in a Warm corner of the garden, be well dug. 
Then draw off the ſytſace of the en to the depth of 

inch and a Aol or two Mache, rom every part of 
155 bed equa Thie being done, ſcatter the beans 
bout an Wen ener and a immediately Coyer them 

wth theearth@#aivioff the bod. 

When the beans are come up, and grown about two | 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted in mild weather 
into warm borders, ih tows two fect and a half aſunder, 
and two of thres inches apart in the rows. Remember 
to cloſe the earth well about their roots, and there will 
de no danger of their growing freely. 

Experience has ſhewn, that beans tranſplanted i in the 
above manner, will” come'a' week or ten days ſooner 
than thoſe planted in the place where they are to re- 
E ovided both are Tet the Tame day. 

the fame time there will be leſs danger of their 

1 iaſgted by the ſroſt, as 8 „ from crow. 
crowded together in the ſceed:bed, be more eafi 

A when the weatheris very Lore: | 


Fu, "ng 


Aen. the e gin or in this tonth," a few 
as ſhould be ſown for an early crop. The earlieſt | 
Koo is the moſt proper ſort to be ſown at this ſeaſon; 
but remember to make choice n ſeeds as are plump 


a U ACS 
48 ts befowd il in 2 gp 55 border . a ſouth 
wall, y As drills. two. feet aſunder, and the peas placed 


pretty cloſe together in the drills, but as tegular as | 


poſſible, and covered ——— with earth an inch and | 
a half or two inches deep- 


Iii be pra Leu. ware 5:24 16 
Thoſe lettuces which were fancy akon the middle of 
September; in order to be covered with frames or hand- 
glaſſes, ſhould be removed, 

month; into the- places 1 are to remain. 
In order to this,” as ſpot ht rich earth, in a 
warm ſituation, and fully ea to the mid-day fun, | 
ſhould be choſen, and a bed ptoportioned to the ſize 
of a cucumbor or melon frame marked out; the ſurface 
146 / ſomeuihat ſloping to the ſun, and ; raked n 

ſmoath [and even. © as <br dot on 901 3 org art im 

When the bed is: thus prepared, let the lettuces be 
planted, not too deep in the earth, about two inches 
4 every way. Let them have a little water as ſoon 
lanted, and let the; ſurfuce between the plants be 


ni e perſectiy ‚ 15 XY 4 4 2 * 123. MA + 9 4 abs 3 „ . aaa £4 3 Hans final Saliad, Hal, 3016 e22B&lgefiod 
Pie planes bei put on the Frame A bvall quantity of the rede of maſfgrd, eee, rad 
5 When' tHe" #41 and # fle eover it with] diſh, rape, and leitace, ſhould be:fown everp week y but 


3 6405 ill be no doubt - that ſowun about the latter end of the mon ka 
ene libs By” :there i defended by a frame and glafles; 111115 02261 ad 30 . * 
8 | - 


of theſe plants kg the cold of wiater, ee 


| 


about the middle of = 
| ſhould be ſown-on a warm border ; av jt is-yery probable = 
a few. of the plants, at leaſt, will rene, . 


— 


dn önnen ee eee 
About the middle of this month will ber alſo a 
oper time to tranſplantiattivſe ſettuces which were. 
wa.about.the Jattet end eee oof 
September, oh, the pl. they, ane to. r 
Bat you muſt ——.— chaſe a, warm border 
| their reception; and then, ig the weather rohe Amis 
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| | Remember to keeps, your, ler onage.) perſeAly 
clean from weeds ; for if the latter —7 \uffered to FfoW. i) 


this ſeaſon of the 
Gall eder the — tg will won overrun, and. 


e 


ly” 


| clear away the ker, and to leave the tro ; 


at the diftance of four or five inches from abs another... 


3 ire 123 „ Enie. * A&R) It; Heizung, kd 


vos tnuſt remember, provided the weather be gr 
to tye up ſome endive plants evety week for blanching. 

In order to this, let ſuch plants be choſen ud 
0 quite or neatly full grown; to let the leaves be fe gularly 


and cloſely gathered up in the hand, and t 
together N. piece of ſtrong baſs. 8 ye Nd, 


let it be done at the beginning of thi TEM 18555 berin 
ide 


At the ſame time Jet che earth be drawn up round 


each plant almoſt to . of the Teives ; 85 . 

will at once promote the b 1 0 and fender 

e e e and tender: ** 1 0 0 1 0 
. t Nie 1 
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be duly earthed up, that they may be kn 
branched before they ate attacked by ſevere frofts. 

Let therefore every advatitage of dry weather be FA 
in order to earth them up tô a;proper height?” At 
ſame time remember to break th cles öf ine eat 
very well; and to lay it up to ene An Nai 
breaking their leaves or burying, their hea 10' bog five 


* 


' Barth up dme, TO ar M 


Wan to earth up your \catdoons 229 Ge 
weather and the leaves, of the plants an 6 ie 
ner r mentioned de foregbing ontn. 2 ett 
+ FH 240 'th + As GE. 42611%! 208 nogu Andi oP 
| 5 17 40 Carras Had 35210 41,9160 ARIAS? 
/ About the laſt week in this month, a little cumot ſend 


and conſequently een young carrots! "yy 
the ſpring. t 14471 abt is TA 
i £4 12S; 24138 4 i pad: Raddi fb Seeds: gf gabe bad on. 1 


A Fete #4ddifh feed ſhould alſo! be: fown- about t 


ing early in the ſpring. Let the feed be own 
thick, aps raked in widh ao enen hand. 92 e 


* 


If you neglected to thin your f. wan a mom 17 | 


"As your ' . plants adyance in height they wy 


75 
35 they will eabbage. early in the ſpring"): | Dy Tydrn 5m 8 
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ag Tits 23; 


middle of the month, in à warm border; fort if the Ween? - 
ther be any thing mild, the plants will be fit for ara 
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la order 10 this, let a bed of rich earth, in a 2 16a) es 1 79 55 En 
warm fituatios/ fronting; be ſouth, be dug. and 4 A ed 1412 "Odin . 
the 
Dui/ N 


a int 


ee 
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tioned to one of the ſhalloweſt garden frames. Let 
earth be broken very" fine, lde lde d. 0. e 


| h , oO VETS 
1 — — face is rok A wee hes, lor agile drills | 


at he back 27 9 4 gan 3 7 = 4 | 
. z e, the ſeed | Mer | dug 1 fe trench 1 e fee 
n preit covered. with ,carth about 2 | 90 wh 
1 _ e oF ie 655 1 ih 1 192 : 


(} 41894 0 59 


. ow. put on every, nigh 


t, „and conti- h 1 
inthe day-time, when ap 222 cold | it ee ted" i | 97% 
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"The falks of your » agus muſt hoc do ad „ $6566.01 f Ablitni ach :p00A 
e beds 1 ly drefled ſome time this month. . hs Hqwi, Holy Berrith, We gegend 


cut down the alks. of haulm within two 
re in Wy at leaſt, of the ſurface, of the beds, and This is the ſeaſon for. ſowing haws, "wolf; ken 


* to carry it off the ground. yew - berries. ad 
is is 2 cut up all the weeds with a ſharp In order to which, let beds of 4 three feet, and 4 hag; 


* 7 them off into the alleys, which are to | or. four feet wide, be prepared ; the berries of each bs 
be. 8 out with a line and ſpade, about eighteen or 1 rn on the ſurface, and covered heat 1 


twenty inches wide, inch deep with earth. 
1 beds being thus cleared, let the alleys be dug one | Many bury their baws and rings ny a vil oo 
, for 5 


ſpreading the earth or at left the great-t | year in. the earth, before they 
vs N it 'nemly ave over the beds, obſerving, as you ad- dom come u before the ſpring twelyemonth. the! WT 


plicd before the Toots are dug, ſhould be "ey | of an equs} thickneſs, and COVE: iis Oe earth 
row of cabbages or coleworts in will begin to ſprout. 


4 75 9 None is more pr =" ach than ch | inches deep, at leaſt; id bo18gzqot) 
his 
K Bo 
2 7 97 inches apart in the row. And | They ſhould e ſown in [beds about four feet wide, 


to bury the weeds taken off the beds are ſown, The method is this: 
in th bon 7 ihe trench, aod to cover 4 a pro- They mark out, in ſome part of the nurſery 
3 old cuc ber and 5 705 beds. muſt In this manner they are ſuffered to lie vtwelvimonthy 
"of gi cue urſace, as the haulm and weeds are | whe they = taken up, and ſown 1 as above di- 
72 let it pe well broken, and laid of an | rected, jos n 75 190 
vive very ſevere froſts, when all and covered an inch with earths" 6 is 7 20 wor 
thoſe Mani N ſpot will een _ | £4, 
- ef way . 


3 99 9 6 | the ground is firm and dry, a trench about Nee 55 
"13 bins to manure your Ape pre bea beds, this it is wide, dig it twelve inches deep, and make the bottom 
7750 ſeaſon to do it; but the dung, „Ahlen very even and level. In this trench they lay the . 
ns 1 
| 5 * of the beds. When this | 1 S110 Her. lo ieh 
Lone, let the 79 12 15 as above directed, and a About the latter end of this N ts Abo un 
bn 2 . 5 f earth pread upon the duog, F be ſown, for, if kept much longer out of the ground, 
OH} fit £17 
N Your beds of ſage, ſavory, thyme, hyſſop, 
08 —— Nee ok muſt'now-be grefled in the and grafting. - © 
| | followi manner: F In order to this, let beds about four fee Broad be 
che "ſtalks; or decayed flower ſtems, be cut the ſtones ſpread, not too thick, as Pcs 26 
cloſe" to the heads of the plants, or the ſurface of the | i on the ſurface, and covered a full veep, 
; che beds well cleared from weeds and oiber wich earth. - | 
Dieter and the whole carried off the ground. - If you ge, owe dry ſhort liger prer the eee 
When this is done, let e be du lightly be- che beds as ſoon as they are planted, it will — 55 
tween ſuch of the plante a will bear it, ether with a [great ſervice. ot. aots2t Lego % 6 
'or browel. At the ſame time, let the alleys be Some preſerve theſe-Rones till abvirt the wigdle 
sch n Httle' of the earth ſpread upon the beds. If | February, and then plant them in beds #s above direct 
un mg hc been (catered ove over the beds de. The method they take to preſerve t th: 
a ae rer [great || "They" procure a ftrrong cloſe” box” ar tub and boyer © 
advan 4217 — 07 12h 5 97 the bottom three inches deep with Hand. OV ie * 
The bedb of Mint; 24 pebperiigter, will bor ulld er done, they ſcatter on jt (2 fy ſtones, covering 
#{ "but let Aon d Well 'cleared from weeds;/ a | chem two inches deep "this Gnu Gp ron, 


Witeif gung ſpread over the ſurfate, and ſotme of eee A che ſony 
bs — them 


1 N Jes che ſame bannen 16-40 proceed 
0 ; 4 * : eee Fine Ham ed 0 e 
40 | Fr 
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8 * e, dars 4422 nt ni ng. 
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"Char the Beds of Aramatic Plants, | This is a very proper ſeaſon for ſowing plum-ſtones, 
wine, ; bei, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks forthe. purgote. of Nun 


N . 
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s faculty 


Not 


on the ſur ace, and” 0 0 With "eatth about 
 Propagate, Trees and Shrubs by Layers. 


l inch 


deep. 


About the middle of this month, you may begin to | 
ee the N kind. of ſoreſf· ies, and flower- 


1 The method is this: 
12 e 2 n tree or ſhrub you intend 


e. When tbis.is done, bring the branches 
5 N in KN ' Garth, and faſten them down 
ork 


of hooked ſtieks. 
7 te ree or four inches deep With earth, eg 
es three Ne 199 1 85 above the ground. 
inch 125 by 1025 Meiged, bur i it wilt be ery 
down 100 tree, ſtom whi 
ed to be taken, near the round, that it may produce 
Gee or branches, at Ly height proper. for thi 96: 


T parte Tie nd Shrub vy uit 
-.Mavy. ofthe, hardy kinds, of trees and ſhrubs, may be 
propagated by l * this is ING proper ſear 
1 dk | and trees bets, 

eue cey. eurrant; are =, 
ter raiſed by cuttings than by any other method, The 
manner of performing this @peration has been fully de- 


ſcribed i in the work of the nurſery for laſt month,” 


{21G 


bn . 10731 Farſplant Lager. 77 e. z 


Those layers which were laid .down laſt year muſt 
now be taken off, and planted in an open ſpot of ground, 
in rows eighteen inches Mot: and twelve inches 


apart in the „ 
eo Nn anſplint hardy Trees 97 Shrubs. 


a 8, a any time this monih, tranſplant all ſorts of 


b d Pear by. next ſummer they will 
bee — Chee my. . 1 0 of great ad- 
1 e gl they Wil. Narüf 15 ede trouble; jn 


ki ing Plant part es Bal it Graft . 2 


1 = 10 lg i $5 & 
e 1 2 very . = p oper ſeaſon for tranſplanting N 0 


aer og. grafting. the 
dr nn "nc 


Ae e 
ches de alloyed between 


Res bee 
in ench 5 * w 939) 224 n 25:4; hο⁰õ,,t 2 


ler and _ Is 5 

s ecvaonht ao 143385! 4d 50 
8 113 vo 21411 0 1 a Fer fe b 250201 O 009! 
Lauree; Bens nevus huruſt que, and the 


E 504 n 
the n of the month, 
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d be prepared” for naft 
Mn, phe the, 
N be lown pretty tek baue foom to dle 


Then cover the body of 


umb ſome of them be taken away. 
f = to leave the moſt promiſin a and beſt placed ſhoors for th 


"oF this means they will next ſutn gn . 
21 re a” proper ſupply of. bearing 11 e 5 


„ | 
| ftrong and vigorousſhoots 4 for theſæ muſt be os 


ted an xPWS iyo feet and a half | are ſhortened, the: more vigorouſly will the 


| denes. wilt, be. st. no loſe iny pruning apricot, 
growths, 


* nine oj a, i, 10, bad a lie 01 29h10- 1 


een be Deo AUD GARDEN) cid G 
d; z emen nvbiecg Mö, , 2111 )o-2g0. 01 1 
eee eee, e elhatenes Tee _ 


if leaves of 
eee d os dere ee 


latter end of this — For m i ro prune ern 
them. Ib fag af Ane Hen, 1 10-0wT 
eee dees dure wwe Pente, Fart; et abe Hb 
branches, before you be 1 to i eee , 
and, 
des 


Er 


— PINE" RN 
the ſeveral ſhoots, 5 conſequently: be better aBWw/ry 


at the fame g Yo RA 


judge which are proper e de taken df, and which os 
remain, 4 


You Wü be "careful to-1aive* at qua id ant 85 
diſtances, ang in every part of the 797 5 4 pri 4 | 
of the laſt ſummer's y Rv that every 1 8 5 ; 
from the bottom to the top of the 19 may be. | 
furniſhed, with them; for theſe, and'theſe 785 £ 7 
ſhoots that will bear the fruit next ſeaſon. 

At the ſame time, remember to cut out all the ol Woo; 
as it becomes uſeleſs; we mean ſuch bratiches ab of, 
Gar a great ways and are not. furniſhed with Young” 
vy . L920 BMI 
But thou y a ſufficient. Pe" -of 08 young: halls 
are to be leſt, yet they muſt not be, crowded, ör Teft c 
cloſe together.” Let them therefore be exvefu VEN 


ed, and where you perceive they ſtind too thick, let 
Ia doing this, tem Aber! 


— ow 


175 of bearing, ave 7055 at 7475 1 Ä 7 
| iſtances fem one 4 0 five 185 ee 

be a pre oper interval between teni,” if the oi 
| g00d Health. * Thoſe Haun you tals ij 


off cloſe. ay wut be 


| When you" have taken 40 All 00 12 70 
| you 4 . Mb. 9 27 18 1 My 


45 122. 


aſter 

But, in doing this, port to Wo cherj Ahe 
proportion to its growth „ and origi aal 145 oP; 1 
ſtance, a ſhoot of about twelve idchich E dl 


to about eight inches, one of fiſteen or een 10 to ten, 
at a ſhoot of twenty'to fourteen; ànd fo on in pro- 


portion to their different; lengths, In an., aut 
ſhould cut away about one.rthud gi tha lenzib gf. 6uenyes 


ſhoot. ' 


; 193 160 niwolldt - 
A diffetence muſt, however; be made with las 
thoſe nectatine and apriegt-trees Which pr 


five or ſix inches aſunder, andinot; more, 27 ong fo 
by their original length muſt de cut off 
| of the .moſt vigorous. ſhoats, neuid! be . ver 
ſhorte ned, and and othera mor- 28 cle , Fer the o 
| you cut out of a, vigorous; tree, and the more the, 
io 
This, therefore, is he only method of pr 
tous ſhooting tree, 2 order 5 its, producing, MAbs 
derate ſhigots as are necelias fox therhetcing fr run. 
If the above obſervations 9 
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+ 
riger 


ang! =o 


and 3 mee 


ſtoodathe gareſh 


1 
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3 n 
me met fe 46 beer have” 5 ſmall ſhoots | 
pom their daes, 7 N * cut off cloſe to che pgn- | 
— —— for will be entirely uſele ft; 7 hey will 
75 | ther good wood; nor god fruit. pines of, 1 
a — the bearing ſhoots. you ſhould remem- 
der te unt them off at a Jeaf 4 its" 0 
Zeuſe Vd, ff pömbfe. A leaf, of double bud, is where 
% hüt appear pon the ſes eye; Every one of tbeſe 
yen wilt gevetull ce 2 good ſhoot next year z it 
is therefore: neteflary, in Drortening! the ſhoots, to cut 
Mo” near ſuch an eye, in order tbat eich may pio- 
good floor next * dpi ſor its leader ; for where 
s a fair le 
of a bearing = ſuch a ſhoot will gener 
ory ad welt kalte r 5 05 
With regard to the apricot-tree, in Setter dan. 


„that where any of 


— 


years 2 branches ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about 
an inch of two in length, and, frequently, on each of: 
theſe” ſpurs ſeveral b buds... Some cut theſe ſpurs. 


eftirely away ; but this is bad practice; for: gene- 
mig: Sr bandſome and well - aſted fruit.” at 
the ſame time, ſuc h only of theſe ſpuſ which we well: 


| oe and promiſe, by their bloſſom-buds, to bear 
doe, ſhould be ſpared; ſuch: as advance conſiderahly in 
4 . direction, together with ſuc h as art deſtitute 
of bloflom-buts, ſhould be cut off cloſe to the branch. 
Remember, as ſoon as you. have finiſhed prun ing one 


tro, to nail it cloſe to the wall in a proper. manner, f 


before you begin the next; and not Jeave ity as many 
de ll all: the trees on the wall are ptuned. „in- 

dag", dne them to be left unnailed till March; but by 
this method many of the branches will be injured :by | 


the winds, and che bloſſum-buds ſo much ſwelled by the 


time of nailing them, that many of them will tr th | 
l idifplaced in the operation 
ſhoutd obſerve'great exactn 


eſs n 1» WET 


one another 3 but everyi branch laid in entirely clear | 
of the reſt, and about four, five, or fix inches diſtant, 
Secording to the condition of the tree, At the, ſame 
time, let all the branches ny 1 2 ſeaight, ond; 
es ie wall, nf 9 


en 07 196 


. «OW tis 22 
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Tronfplent Fruit. an” by 


aA len wy if fruit-trees may de ſafely tranſplanted 
about the latter end of this month. 


570 


* I 
4 


he introduction. to this Kalendar, we have N 
n kalt diieftions for making borders, and mentioned | 
diſtances. that are . neceſſary "between the trecs of | 


Im u D K . 1 41 T1 1 Wo g "RA * 
ſi 


at or near the e 1 {| 
** 


ſMould be obſerved, that there are ' often on the two |- 


trees: the branches muſt not any where be nailed acroſs | Þ<rry 


When s proper number aſ theſe ſhoats · are pro 
N be 7 3 lo about *. Wee 


——_— 
n leng 1 3. 808 
rows acroſs the rder.. ten or 2 der 2 


Each SHES mult de 1,aechaltdes ages into the 


earth, - | 
Pu © onſiherry and Citron Fruit 1 . 


About the latter end of this , yous PETE 
and cuttagt-tiees may be pruned;» In doing which, ob- 
ſerve to Keep their branches thin, and at rgb diflances 
from one another; Ihe beatt of the nes, alſo moll be 


kept open and ſiee from wood, and the -branches; oo 


where ſuffered to croſs one another. , 


At the ſame time, remember to take; away all ſuckers 

[img the roots, and x Hin, * each OP . 

EM, — = 

It is natural for theſe tiees to prodites uu 

young; ſhoots every ſummer, many. of which, 4 
now taken away ; but be ſure to leave at proper Fi ba 
ſame of the beſt. placed, and moſt 
ſhoots, for a ſucceſſion of young beatin Wood, t6 ſup- 
ply. the Place of ſuch branches as are pa beat ing 
fruit ; remembering g/ at the ſame time, to cut ſhorter, 4 or 
1722 2 hoſe thi the older e in order to 
make room for thoſe ich are oun 81 romiſ 
bear better fruit. 4 , e 
_ You. ſhould alſo rementbet, *i in Thortenias' the laſt 
] ſummer” 8 ſhoots, not to cut off more than, ne t third of 
their length; and where the [hoot is vet vigorous, one 
ourth will be ſufficient ; for if they are ſhottened much 
more than this, their vigour will be fo great'y increaſed, 
that they will next year fill the tree with T6 m. 
lefs ſhoots as will prove prejudicial to the dit 2 94 


1 Gooſeberry and dente, 
About the middle, or towards. the latter. end, mY this . 
Abs will be a proper ſeaſon For” e * 
and curraut- trees. 

If theſe ſhrubs are intended to be ſet'in a ſpot b 
themſelves, let them be planted in rows eight feet aſun- 
der ; and let fix feet, at leaſt, be allowed between plant 
and plant in the rows. This will give room to dig and 
| hoe the ground — the ſhrubs ; and the 0 wil 
grow very large, and ripen. properly, . 

But if they, ate, intended to he ſet. in Gadd rows 
| round the quarters of the kitehen garden, they _ 
be planted eight or nine ſeet diſtine Tom one aubther. 


Funn Srawbirvies. | 
Where 1 new lebte of ſtraw berries are ** 


1 N 


at 


Bees, 
regular. grown 


. 


1 * ſorts, of fruit, and therefore it will be edel 
. eee ee, | 


| Propagate Gaafu and Grant Trees by 4 noe 


$ is..a very, proper ſeaſon for propagating gooſe- 
Ms Cp ER 
. that the tices raiſed from cutting: always 
| produce laiget and better. _ Aenne Wor: which, 


” 
- 
* 1 * 


ide better. 


ey may be made any time this month, , bus the ſooner - 


-% 


In order to, this, let fond of the. he eſt rotten. dung be | 


' read over the ſurface of the ground where-you'jnjend- 
to plant your ſtrawberries, and then neatly dug, e 


bering to bury your dung in a proper manner,” 
When. the piece is thus prepared, let it be . 

ed into beds Bur feet broad, og an interval of 

eighteen inches for an 1 W. berween the beds, and rake 


— 


Ke raiſed from fuckers. | 
_ Theſe cunjngs. muſt be ſoo "of 'the' Hoe, 3 
N aud uc ace remark- 


Or Fed 0942: Fom health 
inks _ the fineſt fruit * their 2 : $ 


(re UP. "Bf 


oo 
Ws. 


| the ſurface very ſmooth, 


The beds being thus in tiers. ute ap T of £ 
| the ſrongelt plants produced laſt fal cs and take 
them a3 with good roots,” R off all che e 

8 * pu 


\ © 


Oer. 


1 HE 8 


dem in ſour rows lengihways of the bed. Conſeguent- 
ly the tous will be one. foot aſunder; and the ſame Hiſ 
tanes ſhould de allowed. between cach plant in the 


- Remember 2 cloſe the earth well about every plant, 
. to give ¶ of them alittle water as ſoon as they are 
n , W . £27 
D Strawberry B.. 
It will be neceſſary to give your ſtrawbetry beds their 
winter's dreſſing ſome: time this month ; but remember 
to chooſe a dry day for it. Ihe manner is this?: 
_ Clear away all the runners or ſtrings cloſe to the head 
of the plants; clean the beds from weeds,” and let all the 


litter be carried away. 
earth in every bed, where 


— 


When this is done, let the 
there is room, be looſened with a ſmall ſpade, trowel, 
or hoe, taking care not to diſlurb the roots. Then 
mark aut with your line the alleys of their proper 
width,” and dig them immediately, ſpreading ſome of the 
earth c: refully over the beds; taking particular care ts 
lay it neatly between, and cloſe about every plan. 

- "Fhe plants ſhould never be ſuffered to ſpread over 
the whole ſurface of the bed; they ſhould be kept, as it 


were, in fing!e bunches or heads. And by purſuing this | 


method you - will ef year, when the ſeaſon is kind, 
| have a great quantity of large and well taſted fruit. 
Plant Raſpherrien. Pe, 
This is à very propet ſeaſon for making tiew planta- 
yo of raſpberries ; but the ſpot intended to be planted 
n 1 in an open ſituation, and the ground good. 
pe plants muſt alfo be well furniſhed with roots, 
of they will not ſucceed.” let therefore ſuch only be 
choſen, _ A 549 | „ 
Being furniſhed with a proper number of ſuch plants, 
let the ſhoots be ſhortened a little, and only one ſtrong 
ſhoot” leſt.on esch root. The extremities of the roots 
alfo muſt be trimmed ; and then'planted in rows four 
fect afunder, and the plants ſet three feet apart in the 


rows.” : ond b 1 
Du Raſpberty Fir. 
© Experience has ſufficiently ſhewn that three only of 
the laſt year's ſhoots ſhould be left upon each root for 
© bearing fruit the next year; theſe muſt therefore be 
allowed room; and, in order to this, all above that num- 
ber on each root muſt be now removed; In doing this 
Tet them be cut off cloſe to the ſurface of the ground; 
cutting away at the ſame time all the old wood, together 
with all the ftraggling branches between the rows. 
When this is done, let each of the branches left to bear 
fruit the ſucceeding year be ſhortened, cutting off about 
one. third or one „ in proportion as the ſhoot is 
leſs or more vigorous, of its original length, _ ._-... 
&c. cleared 


Wben this is done, and all the cuttings, 
away, let che ground in the intervals and between the 
robts. be dug, clearing away all the ſtraggling roots be- 


* 


- 


to the ſtanding plants. | 
e * Th "Gather Winter Apples and Pears. he. = 
This is generally the ſeaſon for gathering winter 
apples and pears." But they will be ripe ar different 
tines; ſome at the beginning, ſome about the middle, 
and othezs not ill b liter en 6f the month. 


4 
1A „ 
* 
= ow 7 
, 4 * 4 
An: 


teen he tows, together with thoſe that do not belong 


* 


o 
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ARDENE RS SKAIAEN DUR, 


ull off all the dead; leavers trim the-r00ts, ind-plant | In order 45 kndlv wither dhedfhult ret 


| | You ſhould bot, however, Jetany of: yi 


Take care to pull 


fruitery, or other diy place, laying * 
| heaps, each ſort ” x; 2 2 


clean new ſtra w. 


The Prrasukx or Ftowen-Ganpen 


earth be light 


- — 


„ 


4 proper ie be 
polled, try ſevetal of them in-differene parts of We ee, 
by turning them gently opwards & if they quitthEace 


enſily, it is time td gather them; if not, thy: mhuk 


- - - res 
main ſome time longer, D 


as 4 
pears hang on the trees after che Waal of the month 


eſpecially.if the nights;.are-inclivable. to be ſtoſty z for. | ss 


if they are once touched with the, froſt, many of them 
will rot before they ate fit fur the hs Norich{landiog | 
all the care that can'afierwards be taken of the. . 
| Nor muſt any. kinds of apples or pears be ſulfercd to 
hang longer on the-trees than the lattet end of ; the 
month; for after that time they will get no good: by 
being abroad, e hg e, EY 

But whenever you gather any of your keeping fruit; 
let a dry day be choſen; and before you begin to gather, 
let - hoth the ſruit and leaves be thoroughly dry Be- 
tween eleven and twelve is generally the bel time to be- 


Fus nor ſhould the work be conjmucd after three or 
our in the aſternoon.d 
your fruit one by one, and to lay 
them gently. in a baſket ; for if they Us bruiſed dy 26y ; 
means, they will ſoon be'ſpailed;-. oe oe 
Carry the fruit as ſoon as they are gathered into the 
then carefully in 
itſelf. 3 
In theſe heaps they muſt be ſuffrred to lie a fortnight 
to ſwent; which will at once improve their flavour, and 


make them keep the better. oh OY 
Aſter ſweating in this manner, let them be wiped one 
by one, and laid up where they ate to remain. Re- 
member, in ſevete froſty weather, to cover them with. 
„ e E 


oe 3 : 
- 4 . WT | 


N 


* 
| * 


* 
Management of Carnation Labin. 
Lou muſt during the laſt week in this month te- 
move your carnation layers, planted into ſmall. pots 
during the two laſt months, into places wheretbey can 
be readily defended in bad weather; a common garden 
frame will be 27 proper for this purpoſe; aud if the 
and dry, let the pots be plunged into it up 
to the rims. ene 8 8 "A At. Ho 
In this frame let the pots femain during the winter, 
obſerving When the . weather 'js . frofty or very wet, to 
cover them with the glaſſes; and. when. the cold is very 
ſevere, to throw mats over the glaſſes, - But let chem 
conſtantly enjoy the benefit of the open air, hen the 
weather is dry and mild. 5 „ e 4 Frogs 
If you have not the convenience of a frame, let the 
pots be plunged. in a bed of dry; compoſt, axched over _ 
with hoops, and covered over wich the mats or can- 
vas in bad wren. 


N 


It is neceſſary to defend your auriculs-plants in pots 85 
from froſt and heavy rains, In order to which, many 


petſons think it ſufficient to lay the pots don on one 


de ; but this is 2 very por eng ent, as bene l methods 


A garden frame will anſwer the, purpoſe: with ey 


N 17 1 „ * ; p ' 
lictle" trouble, aß the plants may be: defended" in; bag. 
of hy #: Wl 2 * 7 7 1 . N 22 5 5 2 +7 
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TT HE 4G1A1R m NEN DAR. 


W 
1 the Game wethod,tothe end of tha border. n 154 
n Weg val * 


ith; hope, that when : Theſe ots ſhoud nevot he plobted have chreęi inches | 
is very wet 5, Camvas-0r mat may r lt da ble | 
Be thrown over them. 


| e Pp Ns oth he ©,*3n Sin Doe 
But whatever e eee ſecurity of theſ Þ ont? Marie, Bern ln 50. 3or! 
choice flowers, let all the dead leaves be lh Lis: four W 0 s, jonquils, bulbous and ' 
ati, and the eatth pear. the ſurſace le ae 15 fririllariaa, end; other buſbbus roots of that kiod, 
67-46 6 a4 5 ie . | which were taken up ben their leaves decayed in ſum. 
| n Tel ant Heal, ans hn 1 ſhould how! be planted. a biodt-einalg 241 oc, 
It is not yet too late to plant tulips and E but | — are intended to be ſet ſe parate in beds, let them, 
it 22 ber 10 hs ſy wh month. _ be p he ch 150 rows eight or ay aſunder every 
22 1 to d. ſpot, where you in to plant WAY. ut if they ate to anted in the commaion 
Wah wall 1 92 of the beds | borders, let them be planted three or four together in a 
e © conver 8 ip order to throw off the] ſmall circle, bed avs or . foot between cach 
10 s ſhould be four cet broad. circle or cluwp, $3. 3t +643 914 164 
* Pie ows of roots ſhould be planted in a bed, about 


Orr. 


itria the fame: ann continuing 


| SWO R- nul 
ine 45 apart, and four or five inches deep. Re- Plum Crown Inperials, * Sen um 916 , 
10 bet to chuſe a diy day for ſettiog theſe roots. | This is likewiſe a proper ſeaſom for plantiag ous: 


you intend to {et any of theſe roots in the borders | crown imperials, martagons, orange lillies, and 1 
anjo6x 0 ther flowers, let them be planted in clumps or bulbous roots of that kind, which adm of 
px the! * Bl than in ſingle rows, in order to this, | the ground in the ſummer. 

t a circle ſeven or eight inches diameter be | "They ſhould be planted in rows in the middle of a 
drawn in the border, with your finger, and ſet one root bed or border, each fort at ten or twelve fect diſtante 
in the cemef, and three or four round the circumference; | from one ano ber, intermixing them as you proated; - 
apd in tbat.magver plant a clump at about every two ot each root b be about three feet diſtance from tho 

eb ſtance, The flowers planted i in this manner next. 10 205 euer IST 
will make a much, more pleaſing appearance in the | - "Plant Hardy Caring Shrubs." nut! 
10 2 than they would, had they been planted Roſes, 4 ——5 L lilacs, — 

lyringas, althæa frutex, jaſmines, privets, double dreorbley” 

Bytthechoiceſt flowers ſhould always be planted in beds flo an raſpberry, double bloom cherry, bladder a 


by Me ſelves, becauſe they ma be wn eaſily ſheltered | ſcorpion ſena, double flowering b, almonds; Oo 


much rain, and alſo ſhaded from the ſcorching | reons, cornelian cherry, dou © / hawthorn,” ſeafler'! 


bu, of the fun; boch of which would greatly impair their | horſe- cheſnut, ſhrub einqueſoil, m, kbekl rotz 


Ain cytiſuſes, acacia, and other har Cowen? ſhrubs Mm 
bo- Flun Rayne and Anemonits. be now tranſplanted, - F 1 20 1 


is 5s allo a good ſeaſon for planting the roots of But remember to plant them at ſuch A. Jiftapce, that 
. and. anemonies ; but remember to plant | each plant may have full room to [a and ſhew itſelf 
the choloer ſorts in beds by themſelves. to, advantage. 21 22019 

In order, to which Jet the ground. be well du vgs and When # is intended to plant —_ in clumps; or 
| divided ines beds. four feet broad, In each of theſe beds | quarters, let the plants in general be ſet at leaſt five or 
ive ro of the roots be planted fix inches from one | {1x feet diſtant from one another; and ſuch as are of 4 
nd}, about two inches and a half or three | humble growth, let them not be planted promiſcuouſij 
inches deep. 'By allowing them this diſtance, which is | among the tall growing plants, becauſe they would be 
gjeater than common, the roots will blow much ſtronger, | wholly concealed from fight, Let therefore the low + 


4 | and the e will . n 10 much ex advan- | growing plants be ſet towards the front, or outſide of 
N | the clump ; and the taller the plants are; ſo much che 
WW HP: 40 cover the beds where your fiveſt are farther back let them'be planted. ! . DEL 218 1603 Is Bo 


9 with eee, or other. &y. litter, in very 12 


Tranſplant fbrous-rocted Flowering Plants up 0 5 1 


ſevere 
"Wick fegard'ta the meg ſotts of vancuſulſcs | Roſe campions, ſweet-williams, campanulas, catch 


and anemonies, they ma anted in clumps in the fly, rogkets, batchelors buttons, double — ſcarlet 

doördets, hee they * ma e 2 very "aka 285 lychnis, lychnidea, and other fibrous - rooteq perennial 

in che ſpring among othen flowers. _ | pants, ſuould ee ee eee, places.” 

n _ | where they are wanted. And as theſe are nratſy bf tlie 

Woef dr Plant 9 and Snow Bra _ | fane height, they are very proper to be manſplamted 

Let che e ctocus ef ne Tome oh fats which el hn into the middle of the bardes; All. theſe, eſpecially 
n me 


1 ro r;be now tec in the thoſe of tbe double kinds; make a _—_ agrecahle- 70 
- f 99 in e e bea. 2 — at the flowering ſeaſon 1. / na 555 
us rok ſhould -incbes Art. But you Would zemembee un plant fome- of your! 
; ey will | 881 a much finer appearance i 1 lanted | double roſe campions, double Wall- flowers, double: 
out 4 


in clumps or patebes. Ta onjes ve when 


double ſweet- 
foul. cirele about mo pri fix; inches 


Rock july-flower, double Iychnis, 
” as theſe flowers, 


inches diameter, and 4 dong andthe like in pots; 


1 deſerye g Kalas Sarge they Inches d- In- 1 
e 15 eee 10 b¹¹ 07 gniaubot 913 125 * This 


M 


Oct 


This is alan propet ay tn; and plant but 
— wanted, 1 5 „% double e. 
momile, wolets, | 
raed Pow, ig 4 ors rowing | 
root woot e u Id |: 

g mor W ry eu from | 
prog” 1 2 liu paph * ulti e. 0 . ö 
Columbines, monk{tivod, Canterbury bene, | 


gloves, ttee :primroſey] Greek: vdleriang: ſeadiouſes,! 217 
the like plants ſhould nom be into the middle 
of zue beds or borders j for they grow fr ta to four 
feet highs! ts eden Sain,10 gig ewor fit beiti 

nQarnations and pinks, both ſeedlings 
double walls, and double ber. Ju flowers, ſhould + how 
be planted in the beds or borders. 

But the Michaelmas daiſies, golden rod, era ng 

ſun-flowers, French honey-ſuckles, and Ee 
are much better planted in clumps among flower- 
ingoſbrubs, than in beds or borders, unlefs they are 
planted toward the further fide; and then they woch be 
ſet fifteen or twenty fert diſtant from one another; 


4 (1.4, Plant Exeregreen Trees ond Shrubs. 


Ves may now remove moſt ſorts of ever-green' trees 
and thrubs ; but the ſodner it is ou in the month the 
better 

The arbatus, or ficawberry' tree laurel, Portugal 
laure], lauruſtinus, pyracanthas, Wel, alaturnus, 
bon, cer geen oaks, cytiſuſes, hollies and magnolias, 
mays particularly, be now removed with ſafety, Theſe 
ſhowld all de awed, in clumps, and four or five feet 
every Way! LOOT 4: for at that diſtance each plant will 


bse room to ſhoot way regularly, and form hand- 
ſome: bead. At the ſame time you will have room to 
hoegdigs.and cleank the ground about the ſhrubs, which 


will be of the greateſt advantage to them. 
e Tranſplant Pines, Firs, &c. 


1.01 W9C 
Pines, firs, cedars, junipers, and cypruſſes, may be 
ſafely moved any time this montb. 

Remember to chuſe for them a dry ſoil, and to open 
ſor every plant a hole wide enough to receive the roots 
fi every way z and when the holes are dug a * 
—.4 ene be well looſened at 
bottom 

When the holes ote thus prepared, bring the plants, 
and after ſhortening the ends of their roots and —_ 
off all that are +6, broken, or damaged, place eac 
plant 'upright_ in the hole; break the 258 well, =] 
throw it in" equally, ſhaking the plant gently, that the 
earth may; fall in cloſely among the roots and fibres, 
When all-the eatth is * in, tread the top gently 
round the; plant, and: give every. one of em a little 


wateg {| 10 2199100 3910 
rhe planting thetncrefenterfortoufever the 
puns we cnt if poſſible, be brought with balls of earth 


ut their roots, and the plants ſet immediately in 
bole.prepared-for 1tbeio-recepiion, with the balls of earth 
entire; and as ſoon as the hole is filled up, the ſurface} 
ſhould be trad geatly,/anq each pn naue e. 


1 Aenne ENS d g H,. 


Hand“ Ja yers; | 


90 


ede neter, let the Branches be Horten rege fo i that 
eyery plant nity Rand (eplirate, 1% N17 21 9 


„mod 12% awoid! 7 


| 5007 30 wiz > ThanflantiPoreft Tien: 2 mg 
erhebt ele, Pech, Wp, i Ka Fane 
trees, may be Amira 15 a Ke n m 


or latter end of this month. Hut remember to do it in 
mild weather, and in "a dripping gn time, £54 20th (SF. 


4 120 * 4 4 {11-5 


; 209 . Fee. A blocdt 2 
Al your ſeedling flowers in pots Ur boxes 105 tow, i 


rembyed to àa Warm ſituatid, where the ciitting w 
have no power, aud here "they may enjoy the; 


boxes from weeds. * 

Wich regard to your ſeedlipg flowers itn beds, Jet then 
be carefd weeded, and then "forme ti t rich New 
fſted over che füfface to the thicknefs of half Af in 


©] riculatly 820 Which were not 1 


ſummer. 


bor this will de of the utmoſt ſexvict to the tl . 
| o 
1 


den N Ne ebe ende en Se, 


"Roſes, lilacs, and other floweriig Writs. of *t 
kind are increaſed by fuckers from the roots; and this 


a very proper ſeaſon, if the weather be wild, to Hick, 
plant them. They will make good plants in two years; 


time, Lat 
Pi Rem Finq ſelli, Re. 
This is a very proper ſeaſon, to prune zoſes, honey 


| ſackles, and all other ſorts of flowering ſh:ubs. {1 92481 
Remember to prune them with a ſharp knife, | 
cut off cloſe to the place from hence they proceed, all 


the ſtrong luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth : 


rolls 
polfibles, - 


and where any branch advances in a firagglin; 
| from the reſt, let it be ſhortened ; obſerving, 
to cut it cloſe to à young ſhoot. 

All ſuckers which rife from the rot ſfould! be keen 
away, and every ſhrub kept to a ſingle Rem, _ 


all the ſuckers, _ egg 


Nie Ct! . fy. brite 


Moſt of the trees, or ſhrubs that ſhed Weir JEA9h wit, 


_ may be propagated by layers, and this js 
r ſeaſon for doing 588 the 9 kinds, "Fi 255 
town, 


the is this: 

1 * the ground round the tree or fhrob, bend; 
the pliable branches, lay them ia the earth, and ecur 18. 
| them with hooked or forked ſticks, When this is done, 


and the bodies of them covered about t tier 1175 
wo, 15 es s ws 


with earth, leaving the. 3 of each, two, tu 7 * 
In chis ne fey muſt remain an this s tis 


je quantity of water. 5 426 F 1343 75 eo NOLG HH, 3 


inan  oiduok, 19807 -v Hf $30 


1921 4Fdyuob. - 
eon 219d) % Nm, Ever-greens; | 301 b 1&8 416811; 
| "Remember ts x often t this ſeaſon 


ini 2 


6 greens, reducing to order 


mouth. when th 
rere then be tranſplanted. 


inches out of the groun WY 
N bree Poult 


93 1 nl 1 


bas mabamid 


e e 


NA 


200 008 2093 lam 


oe IN 


ſun all the winter, "Remember, tg clear the pot - 


As ſoon as the pruning is Fniſhed, let the cutting : and” | 
licter be cleared away, and the ground well du; 5 had: | 
he deep, cutting off all the ſtraggling toots, 200 . 


Propagate hardy Trees and Shrabs by Layers. nw 


let all quot bog. ſhoots on each branch. þe laid down, 


19140 at 42 fte 10 gb * 


- 


* 


ry # 
20 8 


tee 


i4 $6. LY. are 't 
. ſy Pike $50 hh row 1 


«05 A 5 ＋ 
Ks GAY ropogaty fowiving Shrubs by Cattingi. * mo ; 
and. Pf 15 I hu tels, and 
many other ſorts of Fe ma) . 
raiſed n 
| Lev:eb6 cuttings in len from the laſt {inks 
ſhoots, about ten er twelve joches in length, and plant 


e ee aw, 
ſeaſon 
* tem- 1 ah. 


in the roms. 
— euttinge of Jars and Portugal ladret; Touts 


ave * two inches of the former year's, wood with 


Plot Box ETH. 


"This , the bel time of, tho year for. planting box- 
ings; for the box will now take root freely. 
f Wes intend your edgings ſhould be neat, procure a 
quantity oi hore, buſhy box, which mult be 
fipped or Sei and and the long ſticky roots cut off. 
Your box being thus prepared, ſtretch your line along 
he edge of the bed or border, and Jet that part be made 
up all the way pretty ſum and full; then with your 
cut a trench about ſix or ei inches deep on the 


ad in rows two inches alunder, and about, eight rr, 


11 65 81 1 5 E N RU AUA EN nr 


— 


of the line next the walk, err the ſide e 
Hine perſeAly ane | oy 


no 844 * — & 1. 13 1 4 


NG O00 #16 
1 1H AIG 1 


2 iy 7141 +, ori 


Wo to 1 be feb in this Ki TCH 1 u- 
Bat [3 GARDEN. 24 . | 
e cee Plants,” 


;your-cauliflower-plants ſet in frames, every day, 
y taking the glaſſes entirely off the frame in the mor- 
Sings, except the weather be Extremely wet, when the 


ts muſt be raiſed a conſiderable height, but not 
hes N 1 But et eo plants be Covered "oo 
| Nine ceive any dead levies upon your| 
"pla ants, Tec of you pere e e be ſure to keep the 
| fea! free from weeds. : 
e ſame treatment will be neceſſary for your cauli-| 
flow efs under hand or bell-glaſſes; and it will be of 
M9 4 to the Palit W" g Jatle earth be drawn up | i 
3 their ſtems. 
15 Jos 4 yer plant out elbe wer- ante er hand 
Vt *. 2 it be done at the begining of 
12 2 emis to * * laſt F129 for an en- 
done at the 
5 4. e at that time, and theſe 15 intended 
2 . ſhould pot be ſet til abe the 
kee ks offi; Wen e oo FT. 


Rae EM 171 to let the air have free acceſs to 


1 + the en, of the wap a FOR ae Peat MERA, A 


| ſhould be taken out of 


beginning of 'this 2 : but if ground, the 


bo. e | Sow Carrit: Geet Li Oba 


Now 
Te this benen ber- the box bet ſet cloſe againſt the 
fide next thenline, plating the plants ſo ne neat ig 
7,” to form cloſe gu ging. without 
t miele and whumſyz and 28/you; proceed in 

fdrawthe earth upto the pans the plants, 
new zem in the proper poſition. When the 
row 18” e let the op be cut 1. neat and Wen. 38 


1 poiblE'with perro been. Fm 
„ el ; 114 
* det. Tangy * f , 


3 5 925 


Lt erh lere Abb, . 
This is alſo a very proper time for planting theiſeg 


{and the ſame method ſhould" be followed in 


2 
thriſt as ig planting box. The p er de if the lis be 
8 be nest, * 2s ju P 

; truck gas angther, 5 e n 


22 Gif Wis , Lal enn 


If the graſs of your walks. and lawns be not well cut 
at this ſeaſon, they will appear very rough all the win- 
ter ; let your walks and-lawns, therefore, he you ou 
As ＋ 22 — ey 

t wi ten nece 408 le ur. raſs- 
walks, in order to ſcatter the worm-caſts, 122 45 75 
roll them with a wooden roller. For the worm gaſts 
being broken, and ſpread abroad by means of the pole, 
will readily. ſtick to the rollers, and conſequently give 


1 


-— ; * 
0 5 : 1 5 45S CO? . 1 


einn e Jess 1841 


7941 
* 
1 #5 - | hu # * * 
. : { — 


Din ane 13t on 5019 
Deen Svitdt of 
You! muſt remember to plant y our bechbe W Warm 
border, under a ſouth wall, or ably fence, EN 
the inſtructions given in Odober; UW 2540 50 


About the middle of this 8 ſhould ſo an- 
other er — as, if a regular ſupply. for the table he 
deſired. none were fown in October, they ſhould 
be ſown in- whe beginning of the mwontn. 

The early hot-ſpur is the moſt-proper for ſowing: at 
this ſeaſon ; and it muſt be done in the manner direc- 
ted Ja month, wor a fouth wall, or ade bancg, 

4 Th 

Leet alittle e be ſown, in Evrtoryboderſie 
the beginning of this month; for there is rea ſon to hope 
it will ſucceed, and produce young carrots for the table 
. in the ſpring, when they will be very Nr 


eee "Take uþ Carly and EH e 


Your. Carrots, ſneps,. .and.. other kitchen 

on "the "ground in the te 
this month, and laid in ſang. of winter "Uſe, en 
For if — roots are ſuffered to in ih "the 
will e and rot : beſides, i 7 20 


Id ſet e round. would' be ſo 
* i * ul! ie take” up ther e 
wanted. bis} Sd: io EEE. 
t 73 mils 84% be 
5 TO 1 Or 927755 EL 


elf cleanech from 


a 


85 
\ 


12 ig 4 is 7 
i, lee ab een ee en 


155 94 my 31 ruh, 
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ahen ba ot 


_ 


Not 


Lt Aarti oe thei 
1 Bpyomtlinfloof's heb of dy ſand ut two or ghiee 
inch mit k place the ro ufpn the jan cloſe dage- 
tier: bbfer bung tönlay ahe crapnd ofthe feof outwards, 
Cove the roots with-ſand -eworinches: thick; then: lay 
more footꝭ upon that) and hen mure ſand ; ꝓtoceeding 0 
in this manner with a | 


manner 4, 5 


roots with ſand, and day ing ſome dry e over the 
Whole. Wt e 7550 GC Is 
gains lg tli bawo!lls) stata. 4 Wy 


>! Flay of Jour potitors Kill remain: 1 ground, let 
them be taken up as ſoon as poſſible, before the ſevere 
froſts begin; for theſe roots are very ſoon affected by 
the froſt, which renders them watery, and unfit for the 
table. 

As won as 
laid iA dry 
thiels; as ſoon as the froſt begins. 


— '# 1 
Ti * 4 i. C 17 


your potatoes are taken up, let them be 


* 


It will alſo be neceſſary to look them over from time | 


t time, taking away all ſuch as have any tendency to 


rottenneſs, ſor otherwiſe they will ſoon inſet the whole 


OH CO! 


10 {ib 


H Woow:4. 43:4 
os AY eine bas. mol 
i ober "a tas your beds of ſpinnage bey 
clean from weeds ; and wherever you perceive the plants 
ſtand too thick, let the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo 
that, every plant may ſtand fingly. -By this means the 
ſun and air will have free acceſs to the ſurface of the 
ground, to warm and dry it, which will cauſe the plants 
to thrive greatly. 

Von ſbauld alſo remember, in gatherip 
to cut only abe large outſide leaves; by which means 
the inner ones will grow larger, and be ht to Sather i in 


their turn. 
ö Artichokes. 


About the middle or latter end of the month, the 
eaves of your artichokes muſt be cut down cloſe to the 
ground, and the plants earthed up, to protect them from 
the ſevere froſts of the winter. There are two methods 
o earthing; 
tichokes.” The fiſt method is this: 
Let trenches; about twenty inches 3 be marked 
out between all. the rows, and the round dug out a 
good ſpade deep, laying the earth, as it is dug up, over 


rn 


i 
3 Ft; 


che rows:-of the plasts, and obſerving to cover. the | da) 


crowns of them ſix or eight inches deep at leaſt, 
The ſecond; method , pradliſed by many. gardeners is 
a8 follows: 

The line is to be extended exactly along the middle 
of the ſpaces; between the rows of rw Tx ts, and a mark 


TEIA KDA WER 5 * 4 * E 5 
edtth} and chen carried-intorfome convenient dey place j veri 


ayer ef ſand, and another of 
roots, till all are depoſited, en hg upper layer of 


toom, and covered with dry raw a hal 


ſpinnage, | 


or as the gardeners call it, landing up ar- 


over the roots 


D; AIR | 7 
Sd wi 


tray, or, ther long Jitter, w ; 
Gr — 
earch. TOWIY ; VP» ,W1 | 'be's, e feen Wie 07 


Some gardeners, indeed, content. t emſelves with co- 


vering the Jlapts with long dung; bilt the plants are 
470 G h pra reed” ba mec er 
of th ormer. f 7 ee e yam 


g Ya ſhould” NET in dene wellen that ür 
| any, of the 8:90 Plants ſhould now ſhew Yruſt, aud 
wh deſirous 1700 aving it, not to cut the" ſtaves) but 
them Up, cloſe wi 15 band, and then to er 
as 1078 directed, vloſing it well Abdut 
che outſides of the leaves. By this mérnodꝰ the 
will be preſerved in a gtbwirig Rate; and evnſequ fy 
2 ett, | 


J 


bring he fruit to 8 Mon. c a a 9 5 


pate. 
II your be beds were not HOY: month, it 
r be done now, and the fooneran the month 
etter, Rein une * 
In order to which, let the S banks of theraſl. 
paragus, be cut cloſe to the ſurlacs of the beds, 26d ut 
ried away dirẽctly. | | 
When this is 84 let every weed on the bedg be o 
yp with a ſharp hoe, and drawn off into the alleys; . 
The beds being thus cleaned, ſtreteh your line 
the fide of each bed, and with your ſpade mark: out the 
alleys about eighteen or twenty inches wide ; anch dat 
the alleys be dug out one ſpade deep, and the earth laid 
neatly over the beds. Remember, as you go on, to 
bury the weeds drawn off the beds a proper depth in the 


1 454 


f all. 


S Raddiſhes. 


| "1 Ye 5 10 
If a little raddiſh ſced be ſown at bak 6. 
month, in a warm border near a Gall, .or other fence, 
there will be great. hopes of ſucceſs, provided the wea- 
ther be not too ſevere. Thoſe that ſurvive the froſt 

will come early in the ſpring g: and ate therefore val 
Remember to ſow the ſeed pretty tty thick, to go it in 750 
day, and to rake it in lightly with an even fand... 
29 49 9307 1439IK9 9 1 
Sow ſmall Sallad Herbs, 70 Ruta 1dgil 


If a ccſtant ſupply of ſmall ſallad herbs, Fuch ay mbſ- 
tard, creſſes, raddiſh, rape, and lettuce, be required'for 
the 20008, they ſhould * ſown; every; Li 15 Wehre ve 
m fi >, 
890 . 


But the bed ſhould now be made ji in 2 
where cerned is 2 7 it. N 
proper! pted to the length of a:three- 
obſerving to raiſe it a foot or more hi her in oh 120 
than in the fob PA EL 1 the & ne ety 
ſmooth. 


v e f nder the line. ith theſe lines a ü "lt; . 
eee 1 Hye Te ſeet, are formed, having a ro- When this is "dane; put whe, frame N ing fo 
of p mo an along the” "middle of each bed. The | back part of it in the ground, LE that the ſurface of® 

One ae Se 305 regularly bed by bed, di ing ped pay be wt, where within ſix or eight inches of the 
] 1 75 ween all the plants; at the 2 es. nn * 
Ge or 5 of nes the eörth gradually from the || The ſeeds. muſt he ſawn in uit June, wdhuſt 
* Or. marks on each ſige the row of plants, covered, not, more wan, dae of an jnch 2 ; 


7 0 a 4 e floping equialh 
Sende th 125 of 


2417 


2 9 


5 0 
8597 e n d 


85 To a bly ſevere 


tw 


Won each ſide with the — * earth, 


q 


This being done, el. on the Lak $9 


the., plants ap em have 
2 or whing an Hippy 75 
ay; * e 


e 


alleys, and to make the yg of every bed ſtraight _ "I'S 


K 


rogs2d 10 11; th 


v 
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the Thats” nat you may mi 


41 CN a 
beat, Except 1 F ben the froft 17. Fy. levere. | 204 
'S 17-1 Th . $400 Laus, II ja red 91 
Ae, ps tony wet plants-in frames 
air every day, when, the weather, is mild and 27 
taking the. glaſſes entitely off in the mornin if 
the, weather be ney cold, or likely to be wet, 
be , 179 the plants 
for the cloſer 
y will be when 


4 - oy tvs 


e —4 


= wet; — yy ay be raiſed a conſi- 
derable height at the back of the frame ;; for the plants 


muſt have a quantity of freſh air. 
. Bur in ſevere weather the glaſſes muſt be kept 


<loke, nnd, if „ other covering muſt alſo be 


ke lame fitru8tioris müll be obſerved with regard 
16 thoſ etch len under hand or belles | 


g 


ee a0 Keep our celery now blanching wel! 

> keep your it ny # wee the froſt The 

— — broken, — Dua be laid up to the 
plants within fx inches of the tops of their leaves. [ 


But be ſure to take care not to lay the earth to the | 
too haſtily; becauſe the earth would by that 
means be forced roo! their hearts, and cauſe them to 


-02q bluow vt e Budive, 


un S VISTA | 
. of your endive plante be now ried: up to 
bot babe aul n der for- this — 


[has Hit 


— — 


—— 


4X 7 ALY 


2 
ly Pa. 8 be gathered = regularly i in the hand, 
and tied together with a ſtring of baſs. | 

But ifithe weethes be inclinable to be froty, or even 

the flowing method may be praiſed.  _ 
e ofthe beſt and largeſt plants, in a dry 
Id day, 


Naw etched in, a dry place, for a day or two, in order 
lain alt the wet from, between the leaves. | 
hen the plants ate thus dried, let fome barrows 
Of ty and light earth be laid in a frame, obſerving 
he earth io the op of the back part of the frame, 

tit come ſloping to the front, 
ents wow) this is done, gather up the 4 of the 
Kren in your hand, aud let the plants be bu- 
in she above cart, almoſt o the tops of their leaves; 
be wearer id very wet or froſty, let the 
We aleſe, het, and the. er Por when 
ary»: H 09 . 240 1 11/9 3 
{ hot afrome at Wenz, earth 48 de laid 
in any dry open 
9A high 7 Io bis earth, let tbe plants be placed 
1 directed 5 @b{ervong to cover oe Rpt. wit 


b. wr abe e bed e e de 
Af the W inttt month, and, conſequent- 
Aar elable, pfevided 


of every plant cloſe and 
| earth on the ſouth- 25 e i 


en the leayes of the full. grown plants are bene | 


| 
the beds of your ſpring onions z for tdey wilt 79 2 Sl 


hang them up by their roots acroſs ſome | 


ſhed 3. gemembering to raiſe the earth] 


ues, min fp 


x $23 244. 
e ET 
Ye 4 nll to e vd 10 

, or . 2 55 A 


hordes, iin der a 
9 cart 2 


5 7 as you ade. 
| e 
is, ſtoep 
ee, let the rene as above. 
tiw tnor{t 19002 bs. 2204 2 1240 
When the bed is us prepared, AT up the leaves 
and put them jato the 


Imoſt to the tops of 
cheir leaves. Bet remembef NE *& 'plagts are rio 
be ſet in an upright manner, but placed" as it were bn 
their ſides, in a floping manner, like the ſarfate of t i 
bed: one ot two rows may be put in length was the 


nor will there be any danger of their rotting, for 
much wet cannot lodge on The ſurface of the bed. 
But you muſt remember to cover the plants in ſevere” 


| froits, with peas-liauim, fern, or ſome veher dry long 


litter, 
The endive plants in the bed muſt alſo be covered in 
bard brad ; ſos thaſe ooh cannot — ſevere cold. 


12d Nec 162 


As + our 58 advance in wy let tbem 'be. 
| earthed up: but remember to gather their leaves up very 
cloſe and even, and to tie them” together with, 4 hay- 
band ; and to break the earth well before it be laid up 
to the plants. 5 

A dry. mild day ſhould ilfo bs Weben for this e 
tor if the leaves of the plants n dry en 
the operation is performed, they will tot. 


: Onions. - | 
Remember to pick out all the weeds 


ſoon overtop and N the plants. 15 7 


10 = 1 5 1 


+ F and Trench your Garten Erika, aha, 


Let the rotten dung from your old hot · beds 5 
laid on the ſurface of ſuch parts of 1 
as want manure. 

At the ſame time, let all ſuch pieces of 28 are 

now vacant, be dug, trenchedpand ridged up; that every 


advantage may be reaped from the influence ofthe ſun, 
rain*, and froſt. 
vrbds;. 


Let the ridges be dug about two or three ſpades 
laid up rough, and as high and ſharp as they tis . 


ri 
Fre e plants, by this contfivance; will blanch freely ho 


en e Hine 1 bool il 


fy Wir 12351 


% 


Theſe ridges” wilt be * e n io hy tht 
hen th / 

plants, e opnned is wants fr the repo 19 of Tees oc Ne; 
| 11 13617 „ nhοοαν 23 27 SY 5 2115 is 4 


$7431 


$73 3433 19117 


_ , 11 2m} 7 
Tie NuxskEV, . 


AO * 3 A 13 


£97 I NING? 80 0 
a ot no) on ement. of Seedling Plant ie + wort owt 
' You muſt remember og Elie" (Bern ling Fx i} otie nne 
plants fri bed, om th ofty "wen 8 2 


| tter, when the froſt is ſev ere. 
- es 4118 2} 7 95 9 * 
——_ | 


* 
ey 


N ny FN, 


N ag 6 f u h . .f. C. Ker 
ee E 


ght ſubſtanee; about the ſtems; 


e plan ſerving to take 
ts; 80 351091119yYNO9 3 


breaks, 1” &- 


3 by placing Er ine loops, 
thick mate der the 


hats uon 26 20! 19 the =Lope, 


- With regard t bal pile in Jer 


to plunge che pots to cen a dry warm r this means the hoc Will prodece & yMeitcia f 
ground; and; ede Neft de very ſevere, to n Jang) ba 


fiientfup ply of is lis Sata 75 73 11 y 
pla he left 185 py 

thi Arn 25 418 nces, . 
e Ns fo on cutting ; 55 KF, e MP AIP 


poſe. 


4 Feats oY {f is 4 * the ſame 8 „the young thoots that are leſt thy 


or leſs} to dhe dig 
pors, it il ve \proje * the — und the ſtrength of che differnt! — 


pet por ſhoors wext-yebrylob beating frult che year? 


over the ports an + 6 r them with ms £ et Ang 213 ai EAR: HO * 2d 

297821 9 qe asd 892 £ (12 1 peas wore Ig amiſs to repentithe* 'eavtions: given 29 
9:13 "Madhu of new- bee Trees and 7 0% ; | month with regard to theſe trees namely, ws f 

e "Greateſt care mould be taken to protect . have pruned one tree, to nail up the branchen hei * 
of new- planted irees and ſhrubs from froſt ; particularly you begin cee and 10 naib the branches an 
thoſe 57 the more tender kinds. ſtraight and cloſe 0 wy progres uber did ng. 
In order to this, let mulch or long litter be laid a from one another. 80 ol J Ji 9190 91087 

conſiderable thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth be- | 


tween, the. plants, for this will prevent the froſt from | | Prune Apple, _—_ ond gelen, plat 


eu ng, to, theic roots, 


Np « vv&d Rum 


Wits obs | 


or Eſpaliers, n if 


"lame. time, let all your new- planted trees | The thaw trees may be pruned any N 91 mon 1 


1 are tall be ſtaked, and the ſtems tied faſt to | but remember to examine them attentive! 
theſe ſakes, that violent winds may not blow then to | out of every part of the tree all the 


one fide. 


RE tas 6 Wales 


wood. 


FW Finiſh Tranſplanting. ; Ih At the ſame time, wherever a ſupply of young bearing 


ood is wanting, let a ſufſicient numher of-the beſt N= 
All the trees and ſhrubs you intend to tranſplant this * 
E muſt be removed before the middle of the month. tuates aer of 


he laſt ſummer's/growth be leſt. Bugs 


theſe ſhoots muſt not be ſhortened: each muſt; be leid 
deed it will not be prudent to defer it ſo long; for if | 
the bard froſts ſhould ſet in before the trees have taken | | in at its Full. lengeh,; for .eoch at; 5958 Fatn wile theth 


ro ac will, in all probability, miſcarry. 


Dig and Trench Ground for new Plaitations.. Neue, Wr * » the wit of theſe rere fl. 
2 new plantations are to be made in F ebrua 


_ ground ſhould now) be well du = duce no ſuch ſhoots or 
erbjighs 1 which means it will de in fine or 
receive the ple lants in the ſpring. 


means the tree would be crowded with needleſs 
A the Ground. 


10h. be laid on the ſurface of fuch parts of —_ b — — have done, — ITS A 

nu at want manuri but remember to chuſe 0s 008 55 nn 

nd nes ſn. for au is | Hence it plainly appears, thav neither the old Nh 
It will alto be of great benefit to your ng trees, | Joung branches of any of theſe trees abe to de 

if a little dung be now ſprezd over the ſurface of the | ** this or —_ an proning, either-in dannen oe 

Fe- where they ſtand ; for the rains will waſh the ter. (1 1507; 4&0 DRE +98 


Its of, the dung, in which i its virtues conſiſt, into the At the ſame time; all the branches ſhould be'earefy 


| ſecond or third year, begin to produce thick, ſhote 
ſhoots, or ſpurs, about an inch long; and u theſe: 


produced. Conſequently, if the ſhoots laid in for beuge 
ry | ing were to be topped, or n would pro- 


„ and K bo no frui | 
but inſtead of theſe ſpurs, or - Violſom-buds; t. 2270 


i end out ſtrong, and entirely uſeleſs, I 
5 
ons N 


and, at the ſame time, not produes one renth 


blict 


| mong the examined, and where there are any old naked 2 
ed * or ſuch 29 ſupport very little bearing wood; let them ph 
> ban F taken away, to make room for training moie'promiſing* 
at 14 5 The Fxvir: Gixp . — in dun en manner, à conſtunt | - 
n a | y of ng W 30 9 4 hn mog n 
cli) S Pricthy Apriat, and Nice in. Tres. ne .” all the od and uſeleſs wood is'eui 


wa 
ny. time this month is a proper feaſon for pruning | ws ” the remaining uſeful branches: be well 5 
. eee obſerving the ſame | and wherever * perceive - theſs ſtand 1007 Y 
me S r in the preceding montb. ſome of them a 


ſuch ſhoots ; always ſemembering to cut them off cloſe, produced muſt be left, rt. a {423 


and. to make the e 
let fo 


| ſummer's ſhoots, are to be preſerved in every þ out thoſe which, 


grow 
Lay proper diſtances ; for on theſe ſhoots principal- þ ſoch as can beſt. be ſpated; but: be not 68 
_ the above trees produce their fruit. * 


At the fame time, kt the old naked branches, which at Jeſs than ſix inches from ihe next 
have no ſhoots upon them, be either entirely cut off, 


or ſhortened to — convenient branch that ſup 


4h Ins; 
TL 88 55 r 


er 
fo de taken away ; remembering dc 


in the moſtirregulary manger, 


Corea 
$ 
19290 Aye gas ni 


Remember ' alſo when-yow ;toke away any bun? 0 
ports | cut it off quite choſe q for n but thoſt n * 


two branches grow ase en ane were 


dot 12 Ritts om nor Let all the branches, as ſdon as the prin 
in every part of be laid SR -rrained'firaight und 


„ 4 


1 , W 
* 5 4 7 4 


runs. 
Wills N 7 . 5 
* f 


© 


N 


2 


- the branches, if-not ſhortened, will begin to p 
- theſe ſpurs in the ſecond more * 


the tree of the laſt ſummer's: ſhoots, about five or fix 


inches apart; for this ſpecies of cherry-tree produces | 
899 part of its fruit upon the laſt year bc ve ot 


inſt walls. 
"Sip priming 


Fl che „ aud thoſe that are weaker about the third. 


5 d ahbe enſuing ſummer, with more 
n 


—_—— of 


. 1 1 8 8 2 4 of 
+ Fow-wiſt-remewber.in ſhorteni ſhoots, to 2 
hem off about an inch above an e ——— make the 


1 


ne ith f. 
& 19 1 195 Pr 


Your® 
Planten sten walls; Would non be pruned. 
"WY re Lee "rhe wall cherries; che fame: method | b 
geſbre aid down for pron 

ſerved” AM ſuch" old — 
no bearing wood, mult be taken away, in order to make 
tod to train the fol beating branches, together with 


n 436 290915 | 


the laſt anne e of young , in a regular 


n. 
At the ſame time, whezever 2 ſupply of new wood is 
wanting, eave, in proper places, a ſgſkcient | cur 


number oY the laſt year's ſhoots z bur ail thoſe which 
ate not wanted for the n Fee muſt * now cut 
O cloſe, TEL HEE os Tet 
Lou muſt alſo „ not to Worten — theſe 
| heots or branches: they muſt be jaiarin at ful} length; 
for' cherry trees, * like-'thoſe of the apple, pear, and | 
, produce/ their fruit principally upon ſpurs ; and 


Be bores carefu] in pruning morella chercy- 


trees, always to leave a ſufficient ſupply in every,part of 


Prune Vine. 12 


9 hg time 6 this 1 month will be a- proper ſeaſon for 
(pruning your" vines, whether. FOI. in A: or 


L* 


vines . cut out all thecld uſeleſs] 
wood, in order to make room for the bearing ſhoots or 
branches and to leave, in every part, a proper ſupply. 
ene bear- ſtuit the next 
ſenſon. IDN 
For theſe ſhoots: . in the ſpring, — from 
ty eyes or bud, a young ſhoot, and on theſe young 
s the - are: produced the ſame ſummer, the 
bearing ſhoots-of vines de ng in general produced from 
1 one year old. 

It is therefore neceſſary to leave at this pruning a 1 
+ Heſent ſupply of the laſt ſummec $ ſhogts in every part 
the vine. 


But in doing this let the ftrongel and beſt ſituated 


"Won, and ſuch as have the ſtrongeſt joints, be choſen; | 


"= let each be ſhortened in proportion to its ſtrengih.- 
hat is, the ſtrongeſt ſhould: be cut off at the fourth or | 


| Ras if if the ſhoots rale will fill che vine 
8 than vou 
find doom en lay in. At the ſame time the fruit on 
ſuch ſhoots Sill be Amall, Il grow and ill tipened. 
But if the ſhoots be ſhortened to oo engths above men- 
tioned, they will each, next former, produce ihtee or 
and every one of theſe plants to or 
— * —.— and 


wrde ann N A1 N n. 


+5 þ 29 om WR 1 


3 . -dwarfs | be 
14 


but little or 


Nov. 
— raked mandy ill, ſuppl 
tdo place of old naked r 


1 l. 


Nor — you he: 125 20h, of. ihe, a . 


Tren there, be no youpeer 
—— properly. cy ted to ſw; iy therr place, 


As ſoon as the pruning” i: f „let the branches 
laid in ſtraight and re 7 about, ten or telle Apches 


from one another, and nailed up nealy, en 


_— ure Groſebirry and Curran. Tric. 12 


This is a proper ſeaſon for pruning gooleberry 1 and 
rant-trees, a work which gardeners too 9:4 netz. 
lea, is the fineneſs of. the fruit greatly depends 


bas 

Let all the old wood be cut out as'it becomes uſeleſs, 
tad young branches leſt io ſupply its place. At the 
ſame. time the branches ſhould be ; ept free and [a 
from one another. 

Nor muſt you ſuffer any ſu: kers from the roots: to 
ſtand for bearing branches; theſe muſt be — 
| cleared away every year. 


udn 8 Prune IF 4 


It is not yet too late to prune ere in which 
muſt be done in the manner directed laſt month. After 
which the cuttings are to be cleared away, * the 
e dug Seer the plants. 5 47 


f. .T 2 


Prun⸗ Standard Fruit-4redy. 17 1 | 

This is the proper ſeaſon for examining your ſtandard 
apple or pear-trees, either in the orchard or garden ; and 
wherever, you perceive any dead or "uy old branches let 
them be cut away, together with any large branches 
that grow in a rambling manner acrols the ef. 

At the ſame time, where you obſerye the branches to 
ſtand too cloſe, ſo as to interfere with one another, let 
the moſt irregular growers be taken away. 

By dreſſing your orchard in this manner, you will 
have handſome and laſting r which will ue 
hes e and well taſted fruit. 

ſoon as you have finiſhed pruning, let. all the 
mo's, if any -be ſound on the . or . be 
cleared away. i 


Tranſplant Peach, Neftarine, * e Trees. 


You may ſtill tranſplant peach, nectarine, and apti- 
cot trees, n it be done when, the weather 1s 
Open. 

If you intend to make an intire new, olantationgk theſe 
trees, Jet the method laid down in the Introduction to 
this Kalendar be followed. 

But if only a few trees are wanted i in different places, 
it will be ſufficient to trench the border in the parts the 
trees are 8 1. FAS alittle, 44 and à proper 
| quantit dam, where it can oped if 
987. e iN ſupply its place. * 


Remember to let the e e, eee 
feet from one another, and the ſtem ol each tree to 


ee leaſt from the wall. 


cut floping 4 at:the fee not 10 


een de ech ber chan ten or-twglye oo 1 


nen, that har ve way nes te” k | N 


. 


"Tranſplant Apples Pear, Plum, and Cherry, TE 
ny time this month when the weather is we, gpl 


' be. 3-propes deaſod.to +-6 tops apples pear, plum, and 
here il 


Fs 4 ts 2HkiA — & + 
Remember 


er" Yo 


* 
* 


ge tobe. 
LIE 


Emmons 2 2 


n that has 


peut trac therefore be ſet fifteen feet 6 — 
at leaſt; if ſixteen the better. Apples and 
ars wall require eighteen or twenty. 
At the fame time Jet the border be trenched up two | 
es deep, and ſome 


Z 


tity, of freſh Joam ſhould, if poſſible, be procured, and 
orked up well with a little rotten dung, and ſome of 

* earth rf the border. In this compoſt the trees 

will thrive well; for freſh loam is of the utmoſt con- 

"Ss 7; | } 

Tranſplant Standard Fruit-trees. 


This is alſo a proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting ſtandard 
fruit-trees. It may be done any time in the month, pro- 
Vie the weather be mild and open. 
Remember got to ſet theſe trees nearer to one an - 
other than thirty feet,” whether they be planted in the 

arden or orchard, The method neceſſary to be fol- 
1 in making theſe plantations has been already laid 
, my in the Introduction to this Kalendar. 


| 1 5 5 * Tranſplant Mulberry, Medlar, * Niue an. 


| 1 medlar, and quince - trees, may now be 
"i trapiplanced, for they will ſucceed. The very 
; . meth 


is to de followed in Wann theſe, as in 
2 planting « other fruit trees. 


1 


Plant Raſpberries 


th You- may fill make new plantations of raſpberries; 
but the ſooner it is done the better. : 


pe plants muſt be ſet in an open ſpot, i in rows four 
feet aſunder, allowing three feet between plant = 
N in the rows. . 


Plaut Filbert-trees, &c. 
f This is a proper ſeaſon for planting filbert and bazle 
nut⸗trees, where they are wanted, 
1 will both thrive in almoſt any ſituation, pro- 
che ground be not too wet in winter; they are 
1 17 es by ſuckers from the roots. 
he 


. * the plants ſix feet apart in the rows. 
| ot... | 


— = 


EDA $ ws Diruf8ion for Planting. + 
Te bollowing inſt ructiogs ſhould be conſtantly ob- |. 
F cet in Aieruing all kinds Nuit efovs, 2 


1. Let 2 hole be opened for each tree, wide enough 
| to let the roots ſpread freely and wes every way ; and 
ho 


let the ground at the bottom of tde be well looſened 
with a ſpade. 


| the: 3 and bruiſed 
mortoned, and 


vil malt them 2 nee, 


165 7 
| 


parts be bt 6, We 


ee how often 

before the trees are half 

wen cn or 1 Wien means che 
e lig e „and the 

ſtarved for want of nouriment; their roots, 


very rotten dung laid in; unleſs | 
earth of the border be naturally bad, when a quan- 


ſhould be planted in rows ten or twelve feet | 1 


| given for that purpoſe laſt mouth. 


Re Let che za of: we (te d pruned ;"thar is, all 
| the; ee n genera vein; "Fr tele double 


EE 6 ne & & k Þ we. 
appintt | 


38 


3 


1 


ES he cow, the 3 
g 22 — pegs py ogg hd 


5. Let the ſurface of the g beben when tho hl 
6123 ug, 1 B51) 44] $45 


e Wen 


The — or FLowen-CANBIN, 
Plant Tulips, Ranuneuluſſes, and Anemanies. k * 


You may ſtill plant the roots of tulips, ranunculuſſes 
and anemonies, provided it be done in mud open 
weather, and before the middle of the 2 

Wich regard to the tulips planted in beds, 1s them 
| — ſet in rows nine inches aſundet, the 4487 

allowed botween the roots in each ro Ww. 10 
he beds ſhould be of rich light eatih, ftuzted * 2 
dey part of the gatden, for too much vrt would rot 
the roots. 

The ranunculuſſes and anemonies mould 40 be 
planted in beds of light earth, laid up rounding, that 


the-water in haſty rains may not continue long enough 
on the bed to rot the roots. 


The beds where theſe roots are planted ſhould indeed 
be covered, as they ſhould be protected in winter 4 
ſevere cold, and in the ſpring, when the in 
bloom, from the rains and ſun. The ſame 4420 dance in in 


2 roots, *. oblerued a8 n laſt 
month. 
re planted in borders, it will. bb poder 


”4 


But if they a 
| to plant them in ſmall clumps or patches, eg con- 
taining four or five roots, and to allow an en of 
nine or ten ject between the patches. 
| The roots muſt not be planted wore than two or three 
inches deep; the tulips ſhould e . 

3 1 


Plant Crociſſs.. 


Croculles, and other - ſmall. Galli rents; mas alſo 
now be planted. But let them be planted ap gs: as 
mentioned laſt month, 


Remember not to put the roots above two or three 
inches under the ſurface of the grond-- - 


; „ -- 
n 
P lant Norciſſus t, — \. 2% og 
This is alſo a proper ſeaſon for 2 
jonquils, and, indeed, all other bous -roots — 


are ſtill above the ground. But remember to do it 

in mild open weather, and to - follow: * N 
eee HP - 

| 40 . 77 5 
det Perennial. Ke.” n en 

vo may fl plant double dee double 

| roſe campion, double rocket, -catch-fly; campanulas, 

batchelors- buttons, ſweet-williams, wall-flowers, ftock 

july-flowers, columbines, Canterbury belle, tres prim- 

role, valerian, perennial ſun- lower, goldem tod, 


be alters, hol 1 ne 


| ; oh 10 1 oy the n : 
OOF n , WE 


But 


pots be plunged” in # bed of "diy earth, having” 


4h 10 
506 * H * = Ach E x 5 1 6 1 ALE N 1 AR. , Nor, 
e 75 my 4 925 55 | Management — Au ienlos, and 0 — 4 
watds ini e to let e 8 Carna- 
beg moon fr rom, ons an ther, , 7 ob % hat N in Soth, from the roſt and 
20 2 e e gegen li ae ts e by hs po 991 Eren ffs! 9291 hate 

eefion of tow 155 e 4 and cloſe together cover rats 
55 * 1 7 7 0 TU age Meg flowers. . Itrame: and when Mer is ore wha fare the 
nina eld laid Plum Ber. 77 N |glaſſes be put on to defend the p roy vo if 

117 U not yet os lite to plant box eigings to'beds or | If YE Bade ger the ee frame, {Wt th 


borders, where wanting. At the ſame time all gaps or 
uneven places may be repaired, 


Tranſplant hard$fnwering Shrubs, 1 


You may ftill, when the weather is mild and 6pen, 
tranſplant roſes, honey-ſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs,. labur- 
nums, bladder and ſcorpion ſenza, althæa frutex, double 
floweting ch 2 jaſmines, gelder toſe, and many other 
hatdy fhrubs, for they will yet ſucceed; 

142 to take away the ſuckers, and” to plant 
them in an open ſpot, where they will: make pretty 
plants in two years' time, and may then be removed 
idto the ne or borders. 


1: (11234  & 


- 
F/ 


104 


Tranſplant Fer Tregs. 


T 


«#63 0 30 | 
Foreſt trees of all kinds may yet be tranſplanted» | 
when the weather is mild and open. Remember to 


ſtiks' them properly, in order to ſecure them from the | 


power « of the. wind, as ſoon as they are planted. 
1211 


I 19116 21 Bits flowering Shrubs. 


Tat hot che long bas ſhoots of the laſt Conttms's 
120 N away from your, lowering, ſhrubs, to- 
with © all the dead. wood; and the irregular 
50 ches a 13 
7 at e branches of any fbrub ſtand too cloſe, let 
9058 the, 
at re 


$88") 


worlt, of chem, be taken away, and the reſt 
[ gular, diſt ances..." 

At the 14 time remember not to let the branches of 
an rubs interfere with one another: for ever 
pil 2 e ee MR: to the eye when: it 2 

ept ſingle, than when intermixed with another. 

As ſoon as the pruning is frniſhed, let the ground be- 
tween and round about the plants be dug one ſpade 
deep andrall the fuckers ſent up fromm ft roots the 
ichs, naked awaf. o gin” 7 ON 


41 1 g Ib u 07, 


Management of x new: Planted Trees, 


Va muſt be ver = careful, when the froſt ſets i in, to 
prbiect the roots: our new planted trees, particularly | 
thoſe! of the more vhioies and render Kind, y covering 
the ſurſace of the gruund with mulcd. 
At the ſume time Jer: fakes” de firmly fixed in the | 
dundb near the tafterarecs und ſhrubs, and their ſtems 
{aened fecurely ty theftakes? THis ould indeed bedone 
whed thi treb#20e planted; but if not, let it be done now, | 
and the ſooner the better; or as long as the wind has 
 powero vock ther at their foots,” they can put out no 
new ſihtes j ori erat out dutifig vale of two, or | 
three days, they will be broke 2 at Teaſt d mg peil, 


| 


placed acroſs it; and when the weather is either very 
cold or wet, let the hoops be — with mats or can- 
vas 

But n to take off the coverings, whether 
2 mats, &c. in dry open rr. when they 
ould not be covered even at nights. 51 410 


* Management of Seedling Sad. 


If your pots or boxes of ſeedling flowers were not re- 
moved into a warm ſituation laſt month, let them be ler 
moyed at the beginning of this. | 

The moſt certain method to ſecure me wg flom 


| hard froſts, is to plunge the pots or boxes into the earth 
{ofa dry warm border; and when the weather pro. 


very ſevete, to cover them with mats or long er. : F, 
Management of Hlyacinths, Tulips, & ce. 


Be very careful to ſhelter the beds aber 8 
choiceſt hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſſes, and pur nnd 


£4 54 
Al 


roots are planted, in heavy rains, ſharp froſts Ww. 
by drawing the inats or canvas over t hops e 
acroſs the beds. For if either tos much rain Af, now. 


be ſuffered to remain upon the beds, the wet Ll 
netrate to the roots, by Which means many of 1 7 
muſt be deſtroyed, and all of them endend 

injured. *Y 
| 
BY 


Ma dartinine f Grab. Walks FR! Lats, ©: 


lieb gn Eg 


As the worms at this ſeaſon throw their caſts . up 
very faſt and thick, the graſs will become dirty. Are 
you take care to pole roll it often. 

Let therefore the long pliable pole be frequently u 
in order to break and ſcatter the wormcaſts; and a 

raſs aſterwards well rolled with a wooden roller: 
By this method the graſs walks will be firm, ſmooth, 
and entirely clean; for all the wormcaſts will Rick. 00 
the roller. 1 vod b319%05 

Remember to chooſe the drieſt days: for this, work; 
and Jet it be conſtantly done once a week. during, the; 
winter ſeaſon. [; 03185 9100 

This is alſo the ſeaſon for clezing, your walks om 
the leaves of trees, which being all, fallen, ſhould be 
cleared away from every part of the garden, 146 07 zriigod 


1195+ 10 99! Management if Oel nl, 123160 1503008 


Id o: ei ,co05>n: 
Many throw up their gravel-walks. in gidges at this 


ſeaſon, in order, as they pretend, to kill the weeds 
but experience has e ſhewn that it will nbt 
anſwer, the intention. It is, therefore a much, better 
meihod to let them ce are ; for the idging 


| 


"he W Wind Yet e eann too 
Re TN 1 10e By 7 161 


e I 


enouiu am iſupport the: plant, and et the 
tyedh to the ſtake in a neat and ſecure mann 


N them ent vos 
C 65 by tc 
0 Ea lay ore dae in their preſen 


ee, yon" 
5 9b410 99 Aid! 

t ſituation, 

keeping them entirely free from weeds and moſs, which 


will 


- 


1 7M ſpread 125 Ko K 2 225 Kh, 5 * 85 22 a = th _ . on; 


when the weather i A be wing e eee, | the Remsbr dera) 170 75 omen 
q, FAVE: 


| cit dowWn Bday? clear 
Im Drik 21 for Nivel err 1 mn ates 18 * 1 from 
boy 8 merpe bf An at Rot bh hh 75 When ng 1175 the bos — 
omitted laſt — remembering fo. break he biel ("Peat wh af pion 


AF. to" only 1 1 es thor roug! Wt to- raked ſm 
_ , 15 oo 5 02 IG) | | 
2 1 MI — ere a af) ad bas : eme This being Bae, (Mo rg rere 


— eee ej 4, wherever you perceive any, preponil plants wantin 
Afi Let all. gr 75 fach 3s French ould 
HE 


annual p Plants, thruſt a ſtick into the earth as a mark where it h 


de lanted, gigbe vod eg e 9581 00) T9Y, 1 
ee — . v IIa 2 1113 3 T4 9713 1A 9 galſa LEW 319% N E 
3 eee er 4 - ks 1 — 4 by 45 29 YE 290 Hen 
n 10 #3 i 5941975 '4 1997. 45 £4 
; . N | | 1 Pop D NY BH. . 1 1 M 2 NRG NR. 4 ta) No * , ; 
SONS 29012421 , 
9241 ted nah ener TINT ) Tt £1 10094 387 903 41398 « 12 {4m 60 U 
. , > 2: ALiny RON Hd 206. MAG": 
Work to "y done in ng k1 TCHE 128 wh 351 Hakes abouttwo, Feet long, / Ha 4-4 20 
"GARDEN. one end in ſuch a mannet that the upper part of th 
1 ſtraw may be exactly level with the ſurfate Gf thas! 
— Plant Aſparagus... We e 24 P Tann * tho ſtakes down into the 
of the is being done, let the frame and 
8 lebe be defied, Ke des Would! now ow | gt es be immediately placed on he band of drew: 
order to. this, ſet the dung 8 Jed for the. b ay 2 any heavy rains or great ſnows ſhould happen to ſall 


de t rown. up, in 2 heap ten or twelve days before yo time the bed continues without a frame, it 


uſe 13 for in that ſpace of time it will be in proper muſt bed defended with a good NEN e SED 
Order. 10 259 310 


Remember to make the bed two inches wider on e meide the bude ill riſe, ery tyick, 30; 


every fide than the frame; and three feet and 2 half 02 month 5 five weeks 2 0 grow, pig 
MOL 910TTHO TO WO 


8 
Wen you perceive the heat begins'to decline which 
een in bn Bobo e 12 55 — | will happen i in about eighteen bor, ed Says after the 
be of with” earth, "makin the ſurface perteftly. Roa ; pes is macies, it wy be regewed 925 ab py ing It 10 
in 


bur de tive het put on the frame, | (lbs date segn 8 1 —5 Fae 7 oh he 
This being done, the aſparagus plants are to be i im- ever ht with a be e 5711 avs 

mediately Na 60 the ſurface, cloſe to each other, in| R. vg S 5 7890 > om, ** 

the followin ng manner ? in Remember to place the crowns of, 8 roo "Up! is 

\ Let x ſmall ridge of carb, about four inchex high, | one of each pier des D) 23 to aft 5 
raiſed upon urface, at one end of the bed. is W ogl 

being done, place a row of roots cloſe together againſt 88 your 3 tea ae four” 


y 206 emos 20041 
the- above ridge, and then another row of roots againſt 
the formet'; proceeding in this manner till the whole Tue plants for this purpoſe Meg er be Neſs gh 


three S101 2180943 

bed is filled with roots, except two or three inches on I 5 N Re wh re J es „nA lr 19 9 
each ſide of the bed, which muſt be left to ſupport ſome. 10 ger Brant. iq 95114 2£ 00 24 
molſt earth, which it is neceſſary to bank up againſt . a 


ent 587 nor bub be 97/1 
outfide roo, eee 1 If you did not plant any beans {laſt month few! 


This bein ug. gs ne, let go0d light earth be thrown ſhould be be planted at the beginning of this but Had 
Sy v bed, till the crowns of the roots are are to ſucceed the former plantation, the miſdle of of the 
covered above two inches thick; and two ox three pots month will be ſoon enough 
of Water potired on the ſurface to wafh the earth in] In order to this, let a piece of eee eee 
among the roots; adding, after the watering, a little a ſheltered ſituation, and mazagan heans, for theſe! will 1 
more earth, that the'crowns of t thz roots may continue | come the earlieſt, planted in rows, two feet and half! 
chere Ke inches thick. aſunder, and the beans four inches apart. bey ſhould 

Aichis dnanner the bed is to remain till the aſparagus be 2 lanted about two inches .deep:in the ground. 14 


begins to appear through the een of earch; when | bout ihe wee in 1 few Sandwich 2 

another parcel of earth, to E dept of three or four beans may be Ee 15 ant. 2 hag worden on 

inches, is to be laid "upon the bed; ſo that the crowns 125 4 Perl. of, By | early beans, planted-at this ba- 

. now be covered five or ſix inches g "7h 61 in th e mid e of the month.. n ae bs 
al hey 


deep. Nin Huld be. planted, about thtee inches deep, in 
The bed being chus pr repared, lick bands x ropes| rows this feet aſupder, and the. beans five 

of: ſtraw! muſt *be"fixed round the bed for tame 7 0, the 
1 e ſa 


rogeft upon This is dont in Were a Aa 


— 


or ſin inches 


25 2 | be taken to thoſe 1 
Bet: ſoine bands of tra, Nuri | De T Wut i yl be "as 1 a dig ecu ip 
ak bee e ee fe e 6p Wen ede deten bert 


| | 
Aid, om bn 46995 mot got Nm 111903 acumen 94 5 2911991 het: 1690 & 1 24611 201 01404 


thy 


WR TA 8.5 10 thank be gd tutu Y 2043 L N ; 
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o Die. 
ite 4 mild und hen the ſurſme of dhe P qs biel bits Ae of iow od 1185" 901 751 vob 
is yn H Im du 23001 119017 | en mens nan oke 
d gb Snob ei 11 15000) ad ban wor - finger, ö re, 2.500 . 
Ines W311 lis 10 2-1 eee 0! olis dm e ONES 1 hofes off, 20 he 
«Es realy; ther _ 5 urjous to f x eaves, lx Fae 
e neg ney fe ha ee 0th phy pete of; whenerer e 
wk in the foregoing roar enen | Þ Berdurd) to paler ff the light every mild „chat 
frei ing prepared, draw ſmall drills about the plants muy eajoy the of the free dib g but ve. 
three e ine peas, Which ſhould be | member to put the glaſſes vn 657 Jil * aol 
xhoxvrlieſt/hofſpurypretty thick in 5 the gr e ve Whew-the yweardevlis:very wet, the glaſſes mdſt not 
„them with * hs If deep. 1114997 | þbe removed; but pro pped up oa conſiderably eig lr ar 


l Pheſe peas be ſown iaay time this month; when 
1theoveather i open 3 but if they axe to ſueceed thoſe 
ſown in November, mene the month will be 
ie moſt proper ſeaſon; 1nd ND 514k! 971 1 45 
„Remember, iſ you have any een cect the ground, 
to draw ſome — up to their ſtems, to protect them 
„from wet and ſroſt ; but this muſt be done in a dry mild 
day, abd the earth broken es h we N it = —\ 


1yp/totbe'plants/ + 17 5” 
D $9190 19918 100 See el, 


noc d li, vnn 
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0108 10 15 j 
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If young carrots be deſues early i in the foring, 3 a lietle Ft 


ſeed may be ſown any time this month, when the wea- 
1 mild and dry. And if the ſeaſon proves any 
favourable after Chriſtmas, a few young carrots | 


the back of the M lor cheſt plancs: 628 
quantity of freſhair, © 15500 28 bovong 207 1 a 
In ſevere froſty weather, however; it will be 
not only to keep the plants conſtantly covered-with the 
glaſſes, but alſo to lay a covering of (traw;ifern, or long 
litter, over the glaſſes, and round the outlides0of >the 

With regard to the ane plants under or 
| bell-glaſſes, the fame management will nm r 


them as for thoſe under NINE: n 
5957106 z 13510 14 [ 
098 91 Aenne of Lettuce Finn. ct} qlov 
Vo muſt femember, every mild and dry day, to un- 
cbver ou lettuce plants wider frames oe rs cir- 


be expect ed pretty early. | culation of freſh air js neceſſary to their growth : nor 

Im order 10 this; Tet a ſpot of ground, In Warm vor- ſhould you put on the glaſſes at ni 
t WEE p pared; 'the ſeed ſown N thiek on the ſur⸗ U 8 * N. * ; Os {9 1 N 
ſace, and ret raked in equally with an even | When the weather is very wet, the g laſſes muſt not 
hand. ö be removed, bur raiſed up a Confederate heig A the 

Wd Leith Send." back of the frame, by Which ns 5 uantit fre 
a5 means 3 quancry of Freſh 
air will be admitted 4 the p lants. * 

Pg Tn froſty weather, the plants man be tobcled clo 


POR a ay be hen the weather is mild, b 
ERS be wen bm a Warm forth border ; ; 
ſeaſen ou 
well and 


1 prove ſavourable, it will ſucceed 
8955 
503 I% reg the in, 95 137 


produce 4 5 0 9 wür de "Very 
(1024 2104 ol 21 1" 8hw mall Balleting.” 8 , 


3713 n erty 
The ſeeds of muſtard, crefſ's, Taddi 


/ 


Le 


ſh, rape, and let- 


tuce, 7 be ſown once 71 ten or fourteen days, if a 


77 


pro pply be Wanted. 
R ſeeds muſt be ach in a bed of light earth, co- 
vered with a frame the ſeeds alſo muſt be covered near 
-28:quarter of. an inch wich earth. 
„ch MTho.glaſſes muſt like wiſe, in general, be kept on the 
» frames / bot then plants muſt have freth air every day, | 
hes the weather is, mild, by Le glaſſes on props. 
n When | the weaber, is very! bo ich ſometimes hap- 
„een en gla CHEE be entirely taken away ; 
hut, b&:fure; taikeep the bed covered cloſe with the 
e every night. 


1 wal) ad $a” 
Ming Ang dt aged de ohn any Bis thi 


3 FR a 


el low HH" Whth che Weather ib ry zd open "The pt pute, 

a 57 Fm came early in tb ſpring. 

197! g Bees 70 t, Kt a fall tak Wa, urmiy 

ſituated under a r e __ the ſeed fown 

© 1 HE fate; a 140 Wi 1525 een band. The 
beft ſort for ſowing, at this ſeaſon, 'is 


raddifh, 


1 ſhort⸗ top topped | d 


any appear upon the plants, and 


| four or five, inches. of, their tops: Sy: 
11 1 length. . 


| I cover with D * ot the i 
dei celery, plants 3 fer, by thi 


719 20 IL 
DE 7 . whenever 
40: Wer ien neu 
4 16 91 1: 
n 2 1 
x py 20 Earth up Celery,” £0161, yall , 
he mild dry day, when the plants are/perfeAl: 
dry, let your celery ee up; rm remember x4 
break the earth very ſmall, and to lay it up carefully 
againſt the plants, ſo as neither to break their leaves, 
nor bury. theit hearts. 1 
„The plants ſhould, if polhble, be carthed, 


py road 23 
member to 8 n * de 


TW, 


free from weeds, 
17 250 


Ams 
within 
at once 
16m conſi- 
« fi; 7 943 34.1] 
r is very SnerGato 
' ſome of. 
US means AG eee 


defend them from the froſt, and blanch 


It will de proper, when FUR weahe 


protected from the froſt, an aol, She; 15 ing 
(pes ſo that you me 0k is Whenever | 
5 PANE: PR | for. uh 201 01: bind? 


ning if 
Earth up Cardoons. 
Your cardoons ſhould When che weather is mild and 


ry, be ea order to blanch them, and, at 
the ame W Wy ha. b 


If the froſt mould be chert, you muſt cover the 
" en oc other lot iiuer. woY 


OY 


va 


d them fföm te froſt. 

om des to thib, let be leaves be gatherednup regular- 

and Rieditagether with hay+bands, , Wien bea is 
© 


done, let the earth be well broken, and laid up roun 
each plant usflear ali 

87 lome A 0 me: dry-lings e teal 
916 851 nts, in” 8 2 ee ec e 6 
woch 19y2nsdw o $2244 1 15517 03 a 
+6Tf 


ai y19v 
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yout artichokes were not catthed updaſt month, le 
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te.goven{yheaſu 


their roots with mulch in Ny 


now; and the ſooner it is done the — 


Remember alſo to ſupphrunſie ſtems of all new plant 


No ir To al 


* is = A. 


ROME 


Nat act ni — 4 
it be dne, if poſſi ble, at the deginoleg of chives. ac ods ell nt v181b che Tek vorg oP 
ſome dry litter laid over them. ts 2d 1ug v3 15d mc be bluodl 1222 1 26d 2 1 

„on Tbeiledves-ſhouls all be cut don and ay: Al ſeedli hows trees will, weve 1 ano I 
and thep the gatih laid over the: x ſows Ane be require ſome i ſnieitir an etre weather; Remembts, 
tee mentioned! {laft-month., 5:57! 41 f therxeſore, to piotett them in the meptinotÞ laſt 
But if ground be frozen ſo bard; that yon cap; |month-32but never ter-the covetipg-gmain 1a:day donger 


dig \between the plants, or time will dot peimit you 

doing it, be ſure to lay ſome dry long litter over an 
round the plants, to protect. am 2 the N of 
ide folk. Boo 353; 4 
Blanch Endive, 1 1 


10 More of 'your large endive plants may now be tied 
up, in order to be blanched, provided the weather ve 
mild and dry. | 
In order to which, the leaves ſhould be gathered up 
evenly in the hand, "and tied together a little above the 
middle of the plant: but remember to let the plants be 
quite dry defore you tie them up, for otherwiſe they, will |, 
rot. 
Ila very wet or ' froſty 1 ay endive cannot 'be 
. blanched by this method, Some of the fineſt plants muſt 
thexefore be drawn out of the ground the firſt dry mild 
day, "and hung up two or three days by their roots in 
9 pe, ſhe „that the moiſture may drain away from be- 
ween their leaves. When this is done, BY þ are 9 be 
[[dlanghgd i in * manner directed laſt month. 


11 8 
3 © Muſhrooms. 


The e care muſt now be taken to keep the | 
+Fraſtcavd wet from your. muſhroom- beds. The. beſt 
\ Imethodrof/doing this is by covering them a foot thick, 
at leaſt, with clean ſtraw. 

Remember always to examine the covering after 
heavy rains or ſnows, and wherever you find it wet to 
the bottom next the bed, let the wet ſtraw be taken 

away as er as poſſible, and its place I. with | 
ry. | 
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I? Si WO and Digging. 


Remember to employ every minute that can be ſpared 
ti digg ng and rt fi the vacant ſpots of ground, 
224hat they may | be ready to receive the intended Crogse * 
the ſpring. 

— the 
Whos 1 e f 


AP be dug one or two fades deep, ac- [i 


Þ this nature of the crop you intend ; obſery- 
it ap in, ridges till the time you want to plant 
Fa d Which means the ground will be greatly 
acell bed 5 Enriched.” 21 
hem the Froſt will dhe admit &f diggitig/NerSing be | 
carried to the different parts of the garden where mature | o 


is wanting. ly 
Up al: i The NURSERY... 
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* 10 PA of now Planted Ti "hi" by | 
our nba pluuted trees} wfpecially;thoſe-of the more 
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greatly affected 


de taken to. gi 
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and not to injure the roots of the plaats 


11 
1 
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chan / chrxe is au nbſol ute 1,909 m9ovoA ai nwot 
At the fame time, remember to cer che bes: where 


your feeds, berries,:acorns, &c: were ſown-dim-QRgber, 
or the inning:of November, with 
or other 


peaschaulm, Hern, 
ry long litter. And ve ſute to da this heſoxe 
the froſt has penetrated far into the ground. This esu- 
tion will be particolarly neceſſary with regard to: your 
beds of acorns, which will. ſogn t after being com- 
mitted to the ground, and e en will be "_ 
y the froſt. > Savoy M1 
W 139 t 9291. 


Die the Ground luder the Rows of Trees and Shrubs.! 


Every opportunity, when. the weather is ope en, Mold 
the. ground: tween. the ro 9 60 trees 
ubs; taking: 2 5 io bury the e prop perlys 
t 
let 


; 
( 


umi bas 
Digging. and Tr renghing. | 

Let the. digging, and trenching ſuch,picces, of 
e ing 


as are intended to be N with 
be now forwarded, as much We 1s 1 
ould; be, laid up in ridges; 5 t ef * 2 
much greater power to mellow it, w hen lai d pin 
form, than when dug in the common manner: at 
ſame time, the rain will not lie upon it ſo long as on 
ground laid ee Hat. k nf an 46 444 Say 


The F. Wai awol 2d bluotſt „901 
RUIT-( ARDIN. 1 29914 
| 114105) 9d Wyn 2331 Ad 
2 Mika Peach, and Nafarins Tra. 
It is not yet too late to prune apricot, peach, andinec- 
tarine trees: nor will they de much in jured:xven i if the 
weather ſhould prove fr 4 If thetefore the weather be 
not very ſevete, thele trees miay'de prutied uny time this 


month. Remember to föllo the direction laid down 
in the two preceding months j and to · iat up every tee, 


as ſoon as it is pruned, in à neat and regufatf manner! 
0. $I y19v3 — 
DN Apple and Pear Trees. 
9 BAY time e hr, 699 Bugs —— 
b. altern 255 9 CY ky 05 | 
4d, the leaſt _ bi | ni 4 5 | 
wil 1982 J me wet I * tan oY, Tom 
100 55 ſt 05.46 in, Mm Ap v. 
1 85 i e 201 11 fied 
- Aſtibbs: 


d od % tum voy Prune V3 Ned. ft fron od II 


21 render kind, will: til require — -okcxrfare 


207. U., 


| Your vines allo whether planted dgataſt malls;or in 
Vine- 
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18 
ee aer ee the direQions 


e ont b, i znigd ad bawggay yiderobiin: 


bavoig 240 Fus gane Erui, bt. es nel A 


Ha vews ; 18103 54 
10 examine tandard Tuit trees, whe: 
ther plante 10 the- — e , at this ſeaſon ; 
and wherever you pereeive apy. dead or ill- growing 
anches, let them be taken away. 

At the fame time, w/ dert the branches ſtand too cloſe, 
let them be thinned, obſerving to cut out ſuch — 2 
the moſt irregular, and alſo thoſe which * 8, or 

interfere with any of the others, 

perceive any of the Thaller braucheg near the 
Porto t of the tree crowded too cloſe er, let 
= them be taken away. For theſe trees ſhould | 


. 


guar 2 By this means the trees will produce. 
' a great quantity of large and bandſome fruit. | 


Pits: Grofilirep and-Curreut Trees. 


28 uf ooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be pron- 
ed'; opſerying hs method laid down the preceding 
bt namely, to keep the branches thin, and at re- 
gular diſtances ; to ſuffer no branches to remain that 
row acrofs' each other, and to take away or ſhorten all | 
fuc h 28 grow. in an regular manner; to keep the hearts 
of the trees open, to cut out all dead wood, and very old | 
branches, and to clear away all the ſuckers ſrom the 
roots. 0 


irn 


11 


191110 13 
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1991 03 Prune Raſpberries. 


If any of your raſpberry-beds ſtill remain unpruned, 
Jet it be done now; obſerving the directions given for 
that purpoſe in October * br. 


bag a ny40109 ee 10 07 10 206, 
19 erries. f 


It is not yet too late tw plant raſpberries, provided the 
weather be open! The manner of preparing the plants, 
and, of ſetting them, has aun, . in . 


ah mage ef ST 1 » | 


Low won, Ga, and . Trees. 
You may ſti]! plant gooſeberties and currants for raiſ- 


1 1e 


of, - he beſt manner of doin 
wh 15 0 - 0 W we, The in October and No- 
yemper V1% 4 
Feb Eo and Currant Trees. 


Gooſeberry and currant- trees may be tranſplanted any 
time this month into places where they are wanted, pro- 
vided the weather be open, 

Let theſe ſhrubs, if planted round the quarters of the 
garden, be ſet ſeven or eight feet diſtant from one 


another. 
Tranſplant Fruit-Trees, 


You may ſtill tran plant moſt kinds of fruit-trees, p:o- 
vided the weather be open; for it muſt not on any ac- 
count be done when the froſt i is ſeyere. 


* Mariagemitnt of new planted Fruit-Trees. 


Remember to ſecure the roots of your new planted 
ftuit · trees from froſt, by placing mulch, or ſome kind of 
long litter upon the ſurface of the ground about the 


py nl \frait-treds, — wich Jakedydl — 


thin of branches, and thoſe kept at tre- 


| ; 


De 


plante d ſtandard 

— of thay«band:j round "has nee 
ia piece of hay. on 

of. cho tter ſ her it ia to be faflened 


this will prevent the bark of the tree from being rub 25 


when rocked hy the Winds vgainlt. the ſtake. 


1190 tuo egen , Kran Te, Ber 60 7 


ak 2 very proper keen for 1 in 7 be 


| freſh, earth to fruitztres borders, whe re Fithes or bath are 


WADUDSS,cpiyt 5210 bis! 2d pas aid). too: 
Let therefore a quantity of fell Ip my. 5 6 Hong of 
| "fame of «he Het 


cured, and mixed. thorgughly. wh 
= be | "a, The 


rotten this com 
ground, 2 in, and well e up with the Earth of 
ArowWih.of the 


| the border, This will dcn the 
trees ſurprizingly, particularly ſach as are in a declini 
ſtate, ſo that they will — large, e 
taſted, fruit. But the ſooner in the month the. borders 
| have this dreſſing, the bett. ing 19070 boy 
If you inten to make new borders for fruit-trees; 
let 15 round be dug when the weather is open; b. 
ſerving the dire@ions given in the Introduction to this 
r i YR WTO 0 ans SIJ.A1 er. 
OT SY T7 (1 , f 4 tbe $4 21111 0 
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| £1 159859 * Carnation Tips. „ 9581 ad ganz 
Your carnation, layers that 25.50 ts, thay ald * 
covered in hard rains, ſnow, and froſis; Nl ; remember, 


'when the weather is open, and not yery.w WF. 
plants have conſtantly the benefit of the regal, N 


Auricula Plants. 


Be very careful to protect your auricula 2108 fro! 
wet, great ſnows, and hard froſts. If n 
in frames, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantl 6 them 
in bad weather; 151 in a bed 2 hoops,” let mat? or 
canvas be drawn over tbhemn.. 

But whenever the weather is mild and dty, let the” 
plants be conſtantly uncovered ; for a free circulation of 
air is abſolutely neceſſary. _ wr ee abou 3d 


{ft 1610 22 


Protect your Beds of Hyacanths, Tuli Ph Anemonies, and *r. 
nunculuſſes. e 

Remember to protect your beds er ng Völk | 
choiceſt hyacmths, tulips, anemonies, and ranun- 
culufles ; eſpecially thoſe of the two former, when the 
weather is very ſevere. 

In order to this, ſome peas-haulm, n or Aer 
dry long litter fhould be provided ; and when the froſt 
is likely to ſet in hard, Jet a warm covering of it be laid 
over the ſurface of the beds; but remember to let ãt be 
removed when the froſt is not ſevere. - 

As ſoon as the plants appear above ground, the beds 
fhould be arched over with hoops, and a quantity of 
large thick mats provided, in order to be in readineſs to 
be thrown over them | in hard weather, 


Management of Seedling Plants, 
Your ſeedling flower-plants will alſo require ſome at- 
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trees, laying it as lar eyery way as you think tho roots 
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| this inclement ſeaſon. 


tention, in-order to protect them from the 579 dyring 
5 Wich 
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d to Foy Nose tums or taps in a warm border; ah, 


©» 1 Mlanig eftnt of wew planted Ghrubre . h. 


You muſt, remember to protect the. roots of your new 
planted trees and ſhrubs, particularly tho! 


tender kind, When the froſts are ſevere; © 
In eder to this, à coat of mulch or lang litter of a 
conkidera e thickneſs, muſt be laid on the ſurface of the 
ond aboiir' cach plant. 
'The'protnd' Me ſhould be dug Verdi all kinds of} 
ee when the weather is open. 
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Management of ha rdy Flowering Shrubs in Pots. 


out hardy flowering ſhrubs in pots, ſuch as ſweet- 
williams, double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe campion, 
and other pgfennial fibrous-rooted plants, will now re- 
quize, attention, to ud them from the ſeverity of the 
W 10 21 197 
In order to this, let the pots be plunged to their 
rims in the earth of a dry warm border, at the beginning 
of this month. This will prevent the froſt from pene- 
trating to the roots through the ſides of the pot ; and 
with, regard to their tops, they muſt be covered in very 
ſevere weather with dry long litter; but let this 
corny be taken away as ſoon as ever the weather is 
any ting g, 1d, 
17 00 ave any frames to ſpare, the pots containin 

He” above fibrous-rooted plants may be TWEETS 
es the Earth in the Frames, 

ar the glaſſes. 


Prune Flowering Shrubs, 
Examine 3 your flowering ſhrubs, and prune all. ſuch 


as want that operation; but let it be done with 2 knife, | | 


no the garden ſheers, 
ene gr doing this, to let all the long vigorous 
2 25 e laſt ſummer, be taken off quite cloſe, to- 
with all ſtraggling branches; and when the 
Pra es are crowded, let ſome of them be cut out in a 
regular manner, 
Let every ſhrub be trained and pruned in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may ſtand entirely clear of all the reſt: the 
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regard to thoſe ſobyn . in pots ot baxes, let them 
laid on the ſirface;, hem the froſt is ſevere. 


hyddut gned mo 2917 201 to Aid di 1n9v919 [ling eig! 


e of the more | 


|outthe froſt, if any ſhould happen.” 161 u, to yas 1 
and covered occaſionally | 1 200 


0 nb of 


fit 
interfere wit ner 1 for „tue ape wall. 1 
conſiderably 3 0 - being blended t Nn ere. 


As ſoon as the. ey ary the . 
be etween t | 


memderin to ts 
the PLAN AN tþ HEN a © RA 8 
proce ceed, © eng th flip 778 10 UN: e i 910619 £1903 
(1's 10 bh Hell. a, N vor ne bn 


This is a very pro oper ſeaſon on x a1 10 Al ene 
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15 
foreſt trees; 9 it m. per for 41 5 weather, 
when very little other buſineſs cap b done, . Rom 999 


Plant Luictſett, ad 25 "Fortes, aw 51871101 


1 5 + 5M {ic ? 
Quickſets and other ſpecies. of f thory, ma , now | 
planted. for rearing fences... And. where the hedges. 
thin or naked at the bottom, they, ſhauld naw. be laid. 
down in ſuch. a manner as to re 70 them chick in that. 


part. N © AT 13 
Propagate Shrubs by Suckers from 50 K „ 0g 


You may now propagate roſes, lilacs,)andfſeveral other 
ſhrubs of that kind by ſuckers. _ 

In order to. which, let the ſuckers be. * up ode 
care from the old plants in open weather, and planted. 
out immediately in rows fiſteen inches aſunder ; ſome : 
of them will make good plants in two years time. 
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Tranſplant Forgſt Trees, and hardy Flowering" Shrubs. 
Wnen the weather is open, you, may till, tranſplant. 
foreſt-trees, and the more hardy flowering ſhrubs, 5 

But remember to cover the ground about them with 
mulch, as ſoon as ever any of them are rr to kee p 


an! 


101 o Won 210b 3d 41 35! 
Prepare Compoſt. of9C) ni 910Giwg ner? 
Let all your heaps of _— be now broken up, and 
the ſeveral parts mixed very we Il eogether. 


| 21 21 
Prepare Ground far Planting... go 9d 10 88 


When the weather will permit, let the ground, either 
in the borders or any other part of the garden where 
trees or ſhrubs are intended to be Planted, | be now well 
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15 Rall Graſs and Grave Walks; | iliityern wo TC 


Remember to let your graſs walks and lawns 40 
and rolled once a week ableaſt, 1 in mild owns be 0 . 2101 
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branches, of different ſhrubs ſhould neyer be ſuffered to 
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Your gravel walks alſo muſt be kept very clean, int 
rolled now and then wo wp dnt is mild and dry. 
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A Go. 48, 94. von Cabbages, 14, 22, 32, 45, 97, 0 70 81, 87, Ae | 
African marigol s, 40, 51 63 75. ICampanulas, 42, 50, 90, 9h, 105. | 
Alaturnus, 37, 53, 99- | | Camomile, 47, 50. 

Althza frutex, 50, 98, 1 „ Candy tuft, 41, 51, 63. 

Amaranthus, 29, 40, 50, 63, 71. Canterbury belle, 42, 50, 63, 72, 79, 70g. 

Anemonies, 19, 41, 42, 52, 04, 73» 85, 90, 91, 98, Capficum, 36, 655 SI, 63, 721 7 

105, 106, 110. Cardoons, 37; 67, 88, 93, 102, 108. 

Annual flowers, 29, 30, 40, 41, 51, 63, 64, 72» 79486. Carduus, 47. 

Apples, 16, 39, 01, 69, 103, 104, 109. Carnations, 18, 30, 41, 42, 52, 63. 64 70, 71, 79» 

Apricots, 17, 39, 61, 62, wil 69, 775 78, 84, 90, 84, 91, 97, 99, 106, 110. 

95, 103, hgh Carrots, 15, 22, 32, 46, 57, 66, 76, 82, 92, 100, 108, 
Arbutus, 37, 53, 8.80 ky 882 41, 50, 51, 63, 85. 90, 98, 105. . 
Aromatic 1 6 5 64 4 47 | | on lers, 63. 1 
Artichokes, 345 35» 4 70, 3. 101, 109. I Cauliflowers, 13, 21; 32, 3 58, 65.5 74 81, 86, 7. - 

w=——— Jeruſalem, 35. | 92, 100, 108. | 
Aſpara us, 12, 20, 33, 34, 46, 82, 94, 101, 10. Cedar of Libanus, 37, 48, 53, 60, To 
Aſters China, 30, 40, 51, 63, 72. | Celery, I 55 23, 36, 47, 66, 76, 81, 8, 93. 102, 108. 

perennial, 42, 50, 105, Chamomile, 77, 90, 99. 
Auriculas, 19, 29, 31, 41, 52, BY 64k « 73 85 90, 97, | Cherries, 17, 39, 61, 69, 77, 78, 104. 454675 I 

100, 110. I Chervil, 23, 36, 47, 60. 415 
Autumn flowering bulbs, 2 Chryſanthemums, 40, 41s 575 61% 951235 
—— crocuſſes, 7. . 1 35» 47. +2 o Db een 

34 1,94 4 8 A 
„ 2 8 . ground, 775 94. * | | 
| N 8 ges, 92. x of 6077 
Balſams, 29, 40, 50, 51, 63, 72, | ockIcombs, 29, 50, 7Þs 79) ,o4 42 ,n15 11 botiantd 
2 in K. * 8 : f 5 | = ae 5 a Hare) 1290 at Mer ; 
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